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CHAPTER    CXVII. 

BOYLSTON. 

BY   GEORGK    I,.  WRIGHT. 

Territoiij  and  Surfitc^ — Sifuatiou — Geflogy — Pnpulalii'n—  SlatlMi<s — /'((/'/(, 
Librcirii  —  Towii   Ofir-ers. 

This  town  is  situated  in  the  easterly  part  of  Wor- 
cester County,  about  seven  miles  northeast  from  Wor- 
cester and  about  thirty-five  miles  in  a  nearly  due  west 
line  from  Boston.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  West 
Boylston,  Sterling  and  Clinton  ;  on  the  east  by  Berlin 
and  Northborough  ;  on  the  south  by  Shrewsbury ;  and 
on  the  west  by  West  Boylston.  The  boundary  lines  of 
the  city  of  Worcester  come  within  about  one  mile  of 
the  present  town  lines.  The  total  area  of  the  town  is 
twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  of  which 
eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven  acres 
are  taxable,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres 
are  covered  by  water.  The  surface  is  broken  and  un- 
even, but  not  hilly.  There  are  three  swells  or  undula- 
tions of  land  extending  through  the  town.  One  of 
them  extends  across  the  southeast  part  of  the  town 
and  is  a  part  of  the  range  of  highlands  reaching  from 
Bolton  to  Shrewsbury,  and  here,  with  another  range  of 
hills  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town,  forms  a  portion 
of  the  water-shed  between  the  Nashua,  Assabet  and 
Blackstone  Rivers.  The  third  range  of  hills  is  situated 
in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town,  and  extends  into 
West  Boylston  and  Sterling,  and  on  this  range,  just 
over  the  town-line  in  Sterling,  near  the  Waushacum 
Ponds,  was  once  the  Indian  town  and  residence  of 
Sholan,  the  sachem  of  the  "Nashaways."  On  these 
swells  are  some  of  the  strongest  lands  in  the  town,  and 
they  are  especially  adapted  to  grazing  purposes.  In 
the  southwest  part  of  the  town  the  soil  is  lighter  and 
largely  plain  land,  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  different  kinds  of  grain  and  market  produce,  and 
good  crops  are  raised  with  comparativelj'  little  labor. 
On  Muddy  Brook  there  is  a  large  tract  of  valuable 
meadow  land,  a  portion  of  which,  now  covered  with 
water,  is  known  as  the  "  Dover  Ponds,"  and  furnishes 
power  for  the  saw-mill  of  Asa  Bee  at  Scar-bridge. 

On  the  intervales  of  the  Nashua  River  lies  some  of 


the  most  fertile  land  in  Worcester  County,  efpially 
adapted  for  grazing  or  arable  purposes,  and  producing 
abundant  crops  of  the  various  productiims  common  to 
this  section.  The  soil  in  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
town  is  heavier  and  more  broken,  but  is  capable,  under 
a  proper  state  of  cultivation,  of  producing  large  crops. 
The  highlands  are  wooded  with  the  different  kinds  of 
oak,  walnut,  ehestuut  and  pine.  Along  the  intei'vales 
of  the  Nashua  River  the  oak,  walnut,  maple,  elm  and 
buttonwood  grow  in  Inxuriance.  The  scenery  from 
the  highlands  of  the  town  is  magnificent.  On  the 
north,  Mt.  Wachusett,  with  the  picturesque  village  of 
Princeton  nestling  at  its  base  and  surrounded  by  the 
lesser  highlands  of  Worcester  and  Middlesex  Counties, 
terminating  in  the  extreme  northeast  in  the  Monad- 
nocks  and  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  and  dotted  here 
and  there  with  pleasant  villages,  lakes,  winding  streams 
and  wooded  hills  and  valleys,  ofl'ers  a  fitting  background 
to  a  most  charming  picture  of  nature.  From  the  high- 
lands in  the  southern  portion  of  the  town  a  fine  view 
can  be  had  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Worces- 
ter, Lake  Quinsigamond,  and  portions  of  the  Black- 
stone  Valley,  and  from  the  easterly  parts  of  the  town 
fine  views  may  be  had  extending  over  some  of  the 
pleasantest  towns  of  western  Middlesex  County. 
There  are  four  natural  sheets  of  water  in  the  town, 
the  Largest  of  which  lies  in  the  easterly  part,  near  the 
Northborough  line,  and  is  called  Rocky  Pond,  on  ac- 
count of  the  innumerable  granite  boulders  with  which 
the  bottom  is  covered.  This  pond  contains  forty-five 
acres,  according  to  a  survey  made  by  Gardner  Smith 
under  a  resolve  of  the  Legislature  in  IS'O. 

An  outlet  flowing  southeasterly  from  this  pond  passes 
into  Cold  Harbor  Brook,  in  Northborough,  and  thence 
into  the  Assabet  River.  Sewall  Pond  is  in  the  south- 
erly part  of  the  town  and  is  a  part  of  one  of  the  grants 
made  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to 
Judge  Samuel  Sewall,  after  whom  it  received  its  name, 
and  contains  about  eleven  acres.  This  pond  is  noted 
for  its  great  depth.  Adjacent  to  it  and  flowing  into  it 
is  Pout,  or  Mud  Pond,  which  contains  according  to 
Mr.  Davenport,  in  his  history  of  the  town,  about  twenty- 
three  acres.  An  outlet  flows  from  Sewall  Pond  south- 
erly through  a  part  of  Shrewsbury  into  Lake  Quinsig- 
amond.    On   this  outlet  is  situated  a  saw  and  grist- 
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mill,  long  known  as  Banister's  Mills.  Spruce  Pond,  the 
only  other  remaining  sheet  of  water,  is  also  situated  in 
this  part  of  the  town,  and  contains  about  five  acres. 

The  south  branch  of  the  Nashua  River  enters  the 
town  on  the  west,  about  one  and  one-half  miles  east 
of  the  confluence  of  the  Quinnepoxet  and  Stillwater 
Rivers  in  West  Boylston,  and  flows  in  a  circuitous 
course  nearly  six  miles,  through  the  northerly  portion 
of  the  town  to  the  Clinton  line.  There  are  also  num- 
erous brooks  and  rivulets  in  every  section  of  the  town, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  Muddy  Brook,  called 
in  the  early  records  Malagasco  Brook,  which  rises 
about  one-half  mile  easterly  of  Boylston  Centre,  and 
flows  in  southwesterly,  westerly  and  northeasterly 
courses  into  the  N.ashua  River  at  Scar-bridge.  Another 
brook  rising  within  a  short  distance  of  the  one  above- 
mentioned,  and  called  on  the  early  records  Spring 
Garden  Brook,  flows  into  Sewall  Pond,  near  the  house 
of  Sumner  Moore.  On  this  stream  was  formerly  a 
saw-mill,  known  as  Locke's  Mill. 

Mill  or  French  Brook  rises  in  the  easterly  part  of  the 
town,  in  East  Woods  (so-called),  and  flows  westerly, 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  four  miles,  into  the  Nashua 
River.  On  this  stream  several  saw  and  grist-mills  have 
stood  at  different  periods  of  the  town's  history.  There 
are  also  several  smaller  brooks  in  the  westerly,  north- 
erly and  easterly  portions  of  the  town.  The  ponds  are 
well  stocked  with  fish,  and  the  brooks  furnish  some  of 
the  best  trouting  places  in  Worcester  County. 

The  geological  formations  consist  of  Merrimack 
schist,  calcareous  gneiss  and  the  St.  .John's  group. 
Sulphate  of  iron  is  found  in  difterent  sections  of  the 
town.  On  Diamond  Hill,  about  one-half  mile  south- 
west of  Boylston  Centris,  are  found  large  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  crystallized  quartz,  and  which,  according 
to  Rev.  Peter  Whitney,  the  historian  of  Worcester 
County,  gave  the  name  to  the  hill  from  their  similarity 
in  size  and  shape  to  diamonds.  Coal,  resembling  that 
found  in  Worcester,  has  been  discovered  in  the  north- 
westerly part  of  the  town.  lu  the  easterly  part,  about 
two  miles  from  Boylston  Centre,  on  the  road  to  Berlin, 
extensive  gold-mining  oi)eration3  were  carried  on  un- 
der the  lead  of  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Bigelow,  D.D., 
of  Southborough,  a  native  and  former  minister  of 
Boylston.  A  shaft  about  forty  feet  in  depth  was  sunk, 
and  considerable  quantities  ot  ore  taken  out  and  trans- 
ported to  New  York  for  analysis.  The  precious  metal 
is  said  to  exist  in  paying  quantities;  but  the  work  was 
abandoned  upon  the  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bigelow,  in  18S2, 
and' nothing  has  since  been  done.  In  this  section  of 
the  town,  upon  the  fixrm  of  Israel  L.  Barnes,  is  a  val- 
uable quarry  of  building  stone.  Excellent  clay  for  the 
manufacture  of  brick  is  found  in  several  places,  and  a 
spot  of  clay  ground  on  the  farm  of  Charles  G.  Allen, 
about  one  mile  from  Boylston  Centre,  was  set  apart  by 
the  proprietors  of  Shrewsbury  in  1728  for  the  common 
use  of  the  settlers  in  the  manufacture  of  their  pottery- 
ware  and  kitchen  utensils.  The  manufacture  of  brick 
is  now  quite  extensively  carried  on  by  George  Hazard, 
about  two  miles  from  Boylston  Centre. 

The  town  is  well  accommodated  with  very  good 
roads;  there  are  nearly  fifty  miles  of  highways  within 
its  limits.     The  Nashua  River  is  spanned  by  three  iron 


bridges,  all  of  which  have  recently  been  erected  by  the 
towh  at  a  cost  of  about  $7,000.  The  present  county 
road  to  Clinton  was  built  about  1800,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$4,000.  Mr.  Davenport,  in  his  history  of  the  town 
published  in  1830,  says  the  principal  road  at  that  time 
was  the  county  road,  which  passes  through  the  north- 
westerly, northerly  and  northeasterly  portions  of  the 
town  to  Berlin,  and  crossing  the  Nashua  River  at  Saw- 
yer's Mills.  At  that  time  a  stage  passed  over  this  road 
three  times  a  week  from  Boston,  and  Mr.  Davenport 
says  the  road  was  then  thought  to  be  the  most  direct 
and  level  route  for  a  road  from  Boston  to  Northampton, 
and  a  petition  was  presented  about  that  time  to  the 
County  Commissioners  for  the  location  of  a  road  from 
the  line  of  Worcester  County  at  Ware  Factory  Village 
through  Barre,  Rutland,  Holden  and  West  Boylston  to 
the  Middlesex  County  line, — a  fact  ipteresting  as  the 
beginning  of  the  project  of  communications  between 
Boston  and  Northampton  now  carried  out  by  the  Cen- 
tral Mass.  R.  R.,  and  being  the  same  route  taken  by 
that  railroad,  which  passes  through  the  town  from  east 
to  west,  and  ha-s  two  stations  within  the  town  limits, — 
one,  called  South  Clinton,  is  in  the  northeast  part,  near 
the  Clinton  line;  the  other  is  known  as  Boylston, and 
is  situated  at  Sawyer's  Mills.  There  are  two  post-offices 
in  the  town,  the  older  of  which  is  known  as  Boylston, 
and  is  located  at  Sawyer's  Mills,  and  supplies  the  postal 
wants  of  that  village,  the  population  of  which  is  largely 
made  up  of  operatives  in  the  cotton-mills  there  and  a 
few  farmers  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  town  and  the 
southeasterly  part  of  Sterling.  Thomas  C.  Sheldon  is 
the  present  postmaster.  The  other  and  principal  post- 
otlice  is  located  at  Boylston  Centre,  and  supplies  the 
wants  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  town.  At  this 
village  is  located  the  town-hall.  Congregational  Church, 
public  library,  etc.,  and  it  consists  of  about  thirty 
dwelling-houses.  .lohn  Tucker  is  the  present  post- 
master. There  is  a'small  village  situated  in  the  south- 
east part  of  the  town  near  the  Northborough  and 
Shrewsbury  lines,  called  "Straw  Hollow,"  and  it  was 
at  one  time  largely  the  property  of  David  T.  Moore  & 
Sons,  who  carried  on  extensive  farming  interests,  to- 
gether with  a  large  cider  and  vinegar  refinery.  In  1878 
there  were  furnished  from  this  place  for  the  Boston 
market,  5.5,22-1  quarts  of  milk  and  17,G0.S  qu.arts  of 
cream,  selling  for  $6,165.13;  19,801  bushels  of  apples 
were  made  into  cider, producing  866  barrels.  The  cider 
and  vinegar  refinery  and  the  home  buildings  of  the  late 
D.  T.  Moore  were  destroyed  by  fire  several  years  since 
and  have  never  been  rebuilt.  A  portion  of  the  farm  is 
now  called  the  Adelphia  farm,  and  is  operated  by  Clapp, 
Moore  &  Co.,  who  do  an  extensive  creamery  business. 
In  the  northeast  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  tract  of 
land  extending  into  the  southerly  part  of  Clinton, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  "Six  Nations,''  and  so 
called  according  to  the  tradition  of  there  having  once 
lived  families  of  six  difl'erent  nationalities  atone  time 
within  the  territory.  In  this  section  of  the  town  is  a 
high  wooded,  rough  tract  of  land,  called  in  the  early 
records  Rattlesnake  Hill,  and  said  to  have  once  been 
a  great  haunt  for  these  reptiles.  It  is  said  that  the 
other  sections  of  the  town  were  much  infested  by 
them  during  the  early  settlement  and  that  it  was  not 
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uncommon  for  them  to  enter  the  houses  of  the  settlers. 
East  Woods,  a  large  wooded  and  rocky  tract  of  land 
in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  was  said  to  be  another 
fas'orite  haunt  of  the  reptiles. 

It  is  perhaps  known  to  but  few  of  the  present  inhab- 
itants of  the  town  that  a  search  was  ever  carried  on 
here  for  buried  treasure.  Mr.  Davenport,  in  his  his- 
tory, says,  about  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
town,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  twenty  or  thirty  per- 
sons from  the  towns  of  Northborough,  West  BoyUton, 
Hubbardston  and  Brookfield,  upon  the  authority  of 
dreams,  began  to  break  the  earth  on  land  of  Nathaniel 
Davenport,  E<q.,  now  belonging  to  the  estate  of  the 
late  Nathan  L.  Daggett,  where  they  coQtinued  their 
labors,  occasionally,  for  several  weeks,  until  they  had 
made  an  excavation  eight  or  ten  feet  in  depth,  and 
perhaps  forty  feet  in  circumference.  The  labor  was 
priucipally  performed  in  moonlight  evenings,  with  a 
table  on  the  ground,  with  an  open  Bible  and  rusty 
sword  upon  it,  one  man  at  the  same  time  sitting  upon 
the  bank,  with  sweet  apple-tree  or  iviteh  liazelvoAs  in  his 
hands,  to  inform  the  workingmen  in  what  particular 
spot  the  money  was,  as  itn-as  believed  the  money  had 
the  power  of  locomotion,  and  was,  therefore,  uncer- 
tain whether  it  would  remain  stationary  for  any  length 
of  time.  The  money  was  supposed  by  the  searchers 
to  have  been  placed  there  by  pirates,  and  that  some 
person  was  murdered  and  buried  there  to  take  care  of 
it.  To  appease  the  manes  of  this  person  a  dove  was  one 
day  procured  by  one  of  the  party  and  bled  over  the  spot 
where  the  treasure  was  supposed  to  have  been  buried, 
and  the  blood  sprinkled  about  the  excavation.  Pro- 
found silence  was  required  to  be  observed  while 
searching  for  the  treasure.  One  evening  a  man,  while 
at  work  alone,  struck  the  point  of  a  bar,  as  he  report- 
ed, under  the  bale  of  the  kettle  which  contained  the 
money,  and  heard  distinctly  the  sound  of  the  specie, 
but  hearing  at  that  moment  a  discharge  of  musketry, 
looked  and  saw  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill  an  army 
firing  upon  him.  Just  then  the  bale  of  the  kettle 
slipped  off"  the  point  of  the  bar  and  could  be  found  no 
more.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  nearest  attain- 
ment to  securing  the  coveted  prize. 

From  its  high  elevation  Boylston  is  essentially  an 
agricultural  town,  and  offers  but  little  opportunity  for 
manufiicturing  or  other  industries,  but  as  a  farming 
town  it  takes  a  high  rank  with  the  other  towns  of  the 
county,  both  in  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  its 
inhabitants  and  in  the  cultivation  and  appearance  of 
its  farms.  From  the  assessors'  returns  for  the  present 
year  it  appears  that  the  valuation  of  the  town  is 
$023,573 ;  rate  of  taxation,  $15  per  $1000.  There  are 
160  dwelling-houses,  208  ratable  polls,  224  horses,  820 
neat-cattle  and  147  swine  in  the  town.  Its  dairy 
products  are  extensive,  and  it  has  some  of  the  best 
orchards  in  the  county.  According  to  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Census  of  1875,  there  werg"  produced  in 
the  town  during  the  year  ending  May  1,  1875,  20,930 
oarrels  of  apples,  valued  at  $8,100 ;    4,639  bushels  of 


corn,  valued  at  $4,706 ;  18,689  bushels  of  potatoes, 
valued  at  §11,847  ;  2,240  tons  of  hay,  valued  at  $37,- 
053;  148,415  gallons  of  milk,  valued  at  $22,211; 
43,500  pounds  of  pork,  valued  at  $4,521;  49,425  pounds 
of  beef,  valued  at  .$3,876.  The  total  value  of  all 
agricultural  products  for  that  year  was  $147,537.  The 
only  manufacturing  interests  in  the  town  are  situated 
at  Sawyer's  Mills,  where  there  is  a  cotton-mill  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Lancaster  Mills  Company,  of 
Clinton.  The  resident  superintendents  of  the  mills 
have  been  Deacon  Moses  Brigham,  Levi  Holbrook, 
James  A.  Weeks,  Edmund  C.  Forbes  and  Thomas  C. 
Sheldon. 

The  people  of  the  town  have  always  been  noted 
for  their  healthfulne^s  and  longevity.  For  a  period 
from  1797  to  1830  there  were  thirty-four  deaths  of 
persons  over  eighty  years  of  age.  Miss  Betsey  Stone, 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  families,  died  June 
30,  1868,  at  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  years  and 
eight  months.  Abel  Farwell,  a  pensioner  of  the  War 
of  1812,  died  September  1,  1888,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
seven  years,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the 
oldest  person  in  the  town.  Ezra  Ball,  now  in  his 
ninety-fourth  year,  at  present  enjoys  that  distinction, 
and  is  the  oldest  resident  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  an  honor  which  was  enjoyed  by  his 
grandfather  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Hooper  in  1794,  and  by  his  father  when  Rev. 
Mr.  Sanford  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  1832. 
The  population  of  the  town,  according  to  the  last 
census,  is  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  and  it  has 
not  varied  very  much  from  this  number  at  any  period 
of  the  town's  history.  The  greatest  number  of  inhab- 
itants at  any  one  time  was  in  1808,  the  year  of  ihe 
incorporation  of  West  Boylston  as  a  separate  town, 
when  it  was  ten  hundred  and  thirty.  In  1885  there 
were  fourteen  persons  in  the  town  above  eighty  years 
of  age. 

There  are  six  schools  in  the  town.  The  number  o  f 
school-children,  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 
May  1,  1887,  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-six.  The 
total  number  of  different  scholars  in  the  schools  for 
the  year  1887  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven, 
and  the  amount  expended  for  all  school  purposes  was 
$2,228.07. 

Boylston.  has  an  excellent  public  library,  which 
was  established  by  the  town  at  its  annual  meeting, 
March  1,  1880,  when  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars 
and  the  amount  of  the  dog  fund  remitted  from  the 
county  treasurer  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 

On  the  27th  day  of  the  following  June  the  Boylston 
Social  Library — a  library  existing  in  the  town,  organ- 
ized March  2,  1792,  eighty-eight  years  previous,  and 
consisting  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-sis  volumes — 
was  by  vote,  and  subsequently  by  deed,  added  to  the 
library.  The  library  was  completed  by  the  donation 
of  agricultural  works  to  the  amount  of  fifty  dollars, 
from  the  Boylston  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tion, and  twenty-five  volumes   from   Mrs.  John   B. 
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Gongh.  The  library  contained,  when  open  for  circu- 
lation September  4, 1880,  eleven  hundred  and  ten  cata- 
logued volunies.  It  has  since  received  many  valuable 
donations,  the  more  important  of  which  have  been  from 
Hon.  Phinehas  Ball,  of  Worcester,  the  late  John  B. 
Gough,  Esq.,  the  late  Oliver  Sawyer  Kendall,  the  late 
Sanford  M.  Kendall,  Mis.s  Ellen  Williams,  of  North- 
borough,  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar  and  others.  In  1887 
Miss  Hannah  E.  Bigelow,  M.D.,  of  Marlborough, 
Mass.,  gave  to  the  library  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars in  books  and  money,  in  remembrance  of  her 
mother,  the  late  Mrs.  Levi  Bigelow,  of  Marlborough, 
who  was  a  native  of  the  town.  An  interesting  feature 
of  the  library  is  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the 
present  and  former  citizens  of  the  town  and  the  sol- 
diers of  1861-65.  The  collection  now  comprises  five 
large  volumes  and  was  the  design  of  the  late  Oliver 
S.  Kendall  and  has  been  largely  carried  out  by  his 
family.  The  library  now  contains  about  twenty-five 
hundred  volumes.  George  L.  Wright  is  the  librarian, 
and  has  held  that  position  since  its  organization.  A 
library  has  also  been  established  at  Sawyer's  Mills  by 
the  Lancaster  Mills  Company  for  the  use  of  its  oper- 
atives. There  is  also  a  large  and  flourishing  Grange 
of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  in  the  town,  of  which 
George  A.  Hastings  is  the  present  master.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  town  officers  chosen  at  the 
annual  town-meeting  in  March,  1888  :  Moderator, 
George  L.  Wright;  Town  Clerk,  Henry  H.  Brigham 
(died  June  19,  1888,  and  P.  M.  Brigham  chosen  to 
fill  the  vacancy) ;  Selectmen,  George  E.  Hastings, 
Penniman  M.  Brigham,  Wm.  A.  Andrews ;  Assessors, 
Elmer  Shaw,  Lyman  S.  Walker,  Wm.  H.  Hastings ; 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Lyman  P.  Kendall,  Nathaniel 
L.  Kendall,  Charles  E.  Smith;  Treasurer  and  Col- 
lector, Benj.  C.  I^ane  ;  School  Committee,  George  L. 
Wright,  F.  B.  Willard,  Thomas  C.  Sheldon  ;  Trustees 
of  Public  Library,  P.  M.  Brigham,  A.  V.  R.  Prouty, 
George  L.  Wright,  Miss  F.  M.  Whitcomb,  Mrs. 
Everett  Kendall. 


CHAPTER    CXVIIL 

BOYLSTON  {Continued.) 

EARI<Y  FAMILIES  AND  SETTLEMENTS. 

Of  the  territory  now  constituting  the  town,  about 
three-fourths  belonged  to  Shrewsbury,  the  northerly 
and  northeasterly  portions  were  included  in  the 
original  grant  made  to  the  town  of  Lancaster  by 
Sholan,  Indian  Sachem  of  the  Nashaways  in  1643,  and 
the  remainder,  a  very  small  tract  in  the  northerly 
part  of  the  town,  was  derived  from  the  Lancaster  new 
grant  made  by  George  Tahanto,  nephew  of  Sholan,  in 
1701.  It  is  not  certain  when  the  settlement  of  the 
town  began,  but  three  large  grants  were  made  within 
its  territory  by  the  General  Court  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  long  before  the  actual  settlement  began. 


One  of  these  grants  was  known  as  the  "Maiden 
Farm  "  and  was  made  to  the  church  in  Maiden  in 
1655,  and  consisted  of  one  thousand  acres  and  lay  in 
the  southwest  part  of  the  town  and  partly  within  what 
is  now  West  Boylston.  This  grant  was  the  cause  of  a 
long  and  vigorous  suit  between  the  proprietors  of 
Shrewsbury  and  the  church  in  Maiden,  Another 
grant  was  that  made  in  1658  and  confirmed  in  1659 
to  Capt.  Richard  Davenport,  commander  of  the  castle 
in  Boston  Harbor,  and  consisted  of  six  hundred  acres 
laying  in  the  northwesterly  part  of  this  town  and 
estendingalong  the  Nashua  River  into  West  Boylston. 
The  third  grant  was  the  Sewall  farm,  comprising 
within  its  limits  one  thousand  five  hundred  acres,  and 
was  partly  in  Boylston  and  partly  in  Shrewsbury,  and 
probably  adjoined  the  easterly  line  of  the  Maiden 
farm,  and  was  granted  to  Chief  Justice  Samuel 
Sewall. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  began  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  territory  taken  from  Lancaster  by  descend- 
ants of  Thomas  Sawyer,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Lancaster,  on  the  farm  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
James  E.  Ball.  Vestiges  of  the  cellar  of  this  house 
may  now  be  seen  a  short  distance  south  of  the  present 
buildings.  The  estate  of  the  Sawyers  included  the 
farm  now  owned  by  Nathaniel  L.  and  Everett 
Kendall,  sons  of  the  late  Oliver  Sawyer  Kendall,  and 
descendants  of  the  Sawyer  family,  and  extended  to 
Sawyer's  Mills  village,  where  the  Sawyers  erected  a 
corn-mill  on  the  Nashua  River.  It  is  uncertain 
when  they  settled  in  that  part  of  Lancaster  now 
Boylston,  but  they  were  probably  there  as  early  as 
1705  or  '06.  The  Sawyer  family  were  long  and 
prominently  connected  with  this  part  of  the  town. 
Lieut.  Aaron  Sawyer,  a  member  of  the  family,  w.as  pro- 
minent in  Lancaster  affairs  during  the  Revolution  ; 
was  first  town  clerk  of  Boy  Iston,  assistant  United  States 
assessor  in  1798,  and  a  prominent  land  surveyor. 
The  house  erected  by  his  father,  bearing  on  a  stone  in 
its  chimney  the  date  1745,  is  now  standing  at  Sawyer's 
Mills,  and  probably  the  oldest  house  in  the  town. 
The  settlement  of  that  part  belonging  to  Shrewsbury 
began  about  1717.  Among  the  early  settlers  are 
found  the  names  of  Bennett,  Stone,  Bigelow,  Taylor; 
Ball,  Hastings,  Newton,  Keyes,  Temple,  Howe,  Bush, 
Davenport,  Flagg,  Andrews  and  Wheeler. 

The  Ball  family  was  probably  the  second  family 
that  settled  in  what  is  now  Boylston  and  came  from 
Watertovvn.  The  family  is  descended  from  John  Ball, 
who  came  from  Willetshire,  England,  and  settled  in 
that  part  of  Concord  now  Bedford,  where  he  died 
October  1,  1655.  He  had  Ebenezer,  Eleazer,  John 
and  Nathaniel ;  the  last-named  was  the  father  of 
Caleb,  and  grandfather  of  Reuben,  who  married 
Experience  Flagg  in  1713,  and  had  eight  children, 
three  of  whom  lived  to  be  over  ninety  years  of  age. 
The  sons  of  the  first-named  John  Ball  settled  in 
Lancaster  and  Watertown,  and  were  among  the  first 
settlers  in  those  places.    John  Ball,  probably  a  son  of 
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the  first  of  that  name,  settled  at  South  Lancaster, 
where  he,  wiih  hiswife,  Elizabeth,  and  an  infant  child, 
were  slain  by  the  Indians  in  the  massacre  of  February 
10,  1676,  and  two  others  of  his  family  were  carried 
into  captivity.  The  portion  of  the  family  which 
settled  in  Boylston  located  in  the  easterly  portion  of 
the  town,  within  the  territory  derived  from  Lancaster 
and  very  near  the  line  which  separated  that  town 
from  Shrewsbury.  The  original  farm  is  now  occupied 
by  Alonzo  Ball,  and  has  always  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  family  since  its  first  settlement.  The  family 
has  always  been  noted  for  its  longevity. 

The  Bennett  family  were  from  Lancaster,  where 
George  Bennett,  a  descendant  of  James  Bennett,  of 
Concord,  and  a  nephew  of  Richard  Linton,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Lancaster,  came  some  time  previous  to 
1665.  Bennett  was  killed  by  the  Indians  August 
22,  1675.  He  left  a  widow  and  five  small  children, 
among  whom  was  Samuel,  born  1665,  and  who  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  estate.  This  Samuel  Bennett, 
Mr.  Ward  says,  was  probably  the  one  who  was  in  the 
Shrewsbury  north  part  as  early  as  1723,  and  whose 
son  Samuel  was  one  of  the  permanent  settlers  in  that 
part  of  Shrewsbury.  The  place  where  he  resided  in- 
cluded the  farms  now  owned  by  Leonard  Brewer  and 
Augustus  Flagg,  situated  about  one  mile  east  of  Boyls- 
ton Centre,  on  the  road  leading  to  Berlin.  The  site  of 
the  original  house  may  be  seen  marked  by  a  slight 
depression  in  the  ground,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  a 
short  distance  below  the  present  buildings  on  Mr. 
Brewer's  farm,  and  near  where  the  brook  crosses  the 
road.  This  house  was  used  during  the  early  settle- 
ment as  a  garrison-house  for  protection  again-st  the 
Indians.  The  Bigelow  family  came  from  Marlborough, 
where  they  settled  some  time  between  1690  and  1700, 
coming  to  that  place  from  Watertown.  The  history 
of  the  family  can  be  traced  in  England  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Henry  III.,  when  the  family  name  was 
written  Bagulay,  and  was  derived  from  the  place  where 
they  dwelt.  Richard  was  Lord  of  Bagulay  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  Ralph  De  Bigulay  was  Lord  of 
Ollerton  Hall,  and  died  in  1540.  The  name  has  also 
at  different  periods  been  spelled  Biggeley,  Bigulah, 
Bigloh,  Biglo  and  Biglow  in  the  early  records.  John 
Bigelow  was  the  first  of  the  family  in  New  England, 
and  settled  at. Watertown,  where  he  married  Mary 
Warner,  October  30,  1642.  His  grandson,  John 
Bigelow,  settled  at  Marlborough.  In  1705  he  was 
taken  captive  by  the  Indians  with  Thomas  Sawyer, 
Jr.,  and  his  son  Elias,  and  carried  to  Canada.  Sawyer 
offered  to  erect  a  saw-mill  for  the  French  government 
on  the  Chambly  River  upon  the  condition  that  he 
should  obtain  the  ransom  of  the  three  captives.  The 
Indians,  however,  refused  to  accept  the  ransom  of 
Thomas  Sawyer,  and  bound  him  to  the  stake  for  tor- 
ture, when  a  friar  excited  the  fears  of  the  savages  by 
brandishing  a  key,  and  threatening  with  it  to  unlock 
the  door  of  purgatory  and  thrust  them  into  its 
fires  if  they  did  not  release  their  prisoner.     They 


immediately  unloosed  him,  and,  true  to  his  promise, 
he  completed  the  mill,  which  was  the  first  erected  in 
Canada.  When  Sawyer  and  Bigelow  returned  home, 
Elias  Sawyer  was  detained  a  year  longer  to  run  the 
mill.  Captain  Joseph  Bigelow,  a  son  of  this  John 
Bigelow,  settled  in  the  north  part  of  Shrewsbury 
about  1729,  a  prominent  man  there,  and  was  the 
ancestor  of  most  of  the  families  of  the  name  living  in 
Boylston.  Dea.  Amariah  Bigelow,  a  son  of  Samuel, 
of  Marlborough,  settled  in  Shrewsbury  North  Parisli 
about  1747,  in  that  portion  now  belonging  to  West 
Boylston,  and  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  George  T. 
Brigham,  Esq.  He  was  a  prominent  man  and  had  a 
large  family  of  children.  One  daughter  was  the  wife 
of  Rev.  Eleazer  Fairbanks,  the  second  minister  of  the 
Boylston  Church. 

There  are  several  families  of  the  name  now  residing 
in  both  towns.  The  Slone  family  probably  came 
from  Andover  and  settled  in  the  extreme  northerly 
part  of  the  town.  The  Taylor,  Keyes,  Temple  and 
Bush  families  came  from  Marlborough.  Lieutenant 
Eleazer  Taylor,  first  of  the  name  in  Boylston,  was 
probably  the  first  settler  in  the  central  part  of  the 
town.  He  resided  on  the  place  afterwards  owned  by 
Rev.  Ward  Cotton,  and  now  in  the  possession  of 
Henry  V.  Woods.  He  was  the  father  of  Anthony 
and  David  Taylor,  both  of  whom  were  noted  for  their 
prodigious  strength.  The  Keyes  family  came  here 
about  1720  and  settled  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town.  They  w-ere  prominent  in  church,  precinct  and 
town  aflTairs.  John  Keyes,  Sr.,  was  the  first  magis- 
trate in  the  territory  now  Boylston,  and  one  of  the 
first  deacons  of  the  churches  in  Shrewsbury  and 
Boylston,  first  town  clerk  of  Shrewbury,  a  member  of 
the  fii'st  Boards  of  Selectmen,  Assessors,  etc.,  and  Re- 
presentative in  1746.  Cyprian  Keyes  was  also  a  deacon 
in  both  churches,  one  of  the  selectmen  of  Shrewsbury 
eighteen  years,  assessor  fourteen  years,  town  clerk 
seven  years,  etc.  One  of  his  daughters  married  Major 
Ezra  Beaman  and  another  was  the  wife  of  Jotham 
Bush  and  mother  of  Colonel  Jotham  Bush.  Deacon 
Keyes  died  June  18,  1802,  aged  ninety-five  years  and 
nine  months.  His  brother,  Jonathan  Keyes,  was  also 
a  deacon  in  the  Shrewsbury  North  Parish  (now  Boyls- 
ton). The  family  name  is  now  extinct  in  Boylston. 
The  Temples  settled  in  the  southwest  part  of  the 
town  and  on  territory  now  embraced  within  the  lim- 
its of  both  Boylston  and  West  Boylston.  Isaac  Tem- 
ple was  the  first  of  the  name  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  influential  man  in  the  early  town  and 
precinct  affairs.  His  son,  Lieutenant  Jonas  Temple, 
was  a  very  prominent  man  in  both  Shrewsbury  and 
Boylston  and  much  employed  in  town  affairs  and 
Representative  from  both  towns. 

His  residence  was  within  the  present  limits  of  West 
Boylston,  and  when  that  town  was  incorporated,  in 
1808,  he  refused  to  be  set  off'  to  the  latter  town,  and 
the  Legislature  made  provisions  in  the  act  of  incorpo- 
ration whereby  lie  and  his  farm  should  remain  a  part 
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of  Boylston  until  his  decease,  which  occurred  Novem- 
ber 3,  1815,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years.  John 
Bush  was  the  first  of  that  name  who  settled  in  Boyl- 
ston, and  was  the  son  of  Abial  Bush,  who  settled  in 
Marlboro',  in  1690.  John  Bush  settled  on  the  place 
now  owned  by  the  estate  of  the  late  Charles  Andrews, 
Esq.,  at  Boylston  Centre;  he  was  prominent  in  both 
town  and  precinct  affairs  and  was  instrumental  in  the 
incorporation  of  the  North  Parish,  their  agent  before 
the  General  Court  and  the  first  precinct  clerk.  His 
son,  Jotham  Bush,  Jr.,  and  his  son-in-law,  Rev.  Ebe- 
nezer  Morse,  M.D.,  were  royalists  in  the  time  of  the 
Revolution ;  and  Jotham  Bush  was  compelled  to  leave 
his  estates  and  flee  the  country ;  he  was  finally  taken 
and  sent  on  board  a  ship  in  Boston  Harbor,  where  he 
died  of  small-pox  in  1778.  After  his  death  his  estate 
came  into  the  hands  of  his  son.  Colonel  Jotham  Bush, 
where  be  erected  a  large  and  fine  mansion,  at  the  time 
one  of  the  best  in  Worcester  County.  This  house  was 
destroyed  by  fire  October  20,  18.59;  Colonel  Bush  re- 
sided there  until  his  death,  November  13, 1836,  at  the 
age  of  eighty  years.  He  was  an  honored  and  influen- 
tial citizen,  devoting  himself  untiringly  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  town,  and  in  return  was  honored  with 
nearly  every  office  within  its  gift.  He  was  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  movement,  in  1786,  which 
led  to  the  division  of  Shrewsbury  and  incorporation  of 
Boylston.  Three  of  his  daughters  married  clergymen 
and  left  descendants  who  were  prominent  in  that  and 
the  medical  professions,  among  whom  is  Dr.  William 
F.  Holcombe,  of  New  York.  One  daughter,  Mrs. 
Martha  Dickinson,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  widow  of  Rev. 
Baxter  Dickinson,  was  living  in  1886,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight  years.  One  of  her  sons  is  Rev.  William 
Cowper  Dickinson,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  another  son, 
Rev.  Richard  Storrs  Dickinson,  was  associate  pastor 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia.  Deacon  Jotham 
Bush,  son  of  Colonel  Jotham  Bush,  died  here  in  1880 
and  was  the  last  of  the  family  in  Boylston. 

The  Howe  family  came  here  about  1725,  when 
Phineas  Howe,  then  a  young  man,  was  sent  from 
Marlboro'  by  his  father  to  form  a  home  in  the  then 
more  unsettled  wilderness;  he  settled  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  George  Hazard,  and  spent  the  first  winter 
here  alone.  It  is  said  that  he  found  his  way  to  and 
from  Marlboro'  by  blazing  the  trees  with  an  axe.  He 
married  Abigail  Bennett,daughter  of  Samuel  Bennett, 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  and  his  nearest  neighbor, 
and  resided  here  until  his  death.  The  family  is  de- 
scended from  John  Howe,  E-q.,  who  came  from  War- 
wickshire, in  England,  and  was  connected  with  Lord 
Charles  Howe,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  There  are  many  descendants  of  the  family 
now  living  in  the  town. 

The  Newtons  also  came  from  Marlborough,  and 
settled  in  the  extreme  southeast  and  northwest  parts 
of  the  town.  The  Wheelers  were  from  Watertown. 
Both  of  these  families  are  now  extinct.  The  Daven- 
ports were  descended  from  Capt.  Richard  Davenport, 


the  commander  of  the  castle  in  Boston  Harbor,  who 
came  over  to  Salem  in  September,  1628,  with  Gov. 
Endicott.  He  was  a  prominent  man  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony,  and  was  one  of  the  guardians 
of  Adam  Winthrop,  Jr.,  a  grandson  of  Gov.  John 
Winthrop,  and  was  also  much  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  colony,  and  received  from  the  General 
Court,  in  1669,  the  grant  of  land  already  mentioned, 
and  where  his  grand-ons — William  and  Nathaniel  — 
settled  in  1736,  and  which  remained  in  the  family 
for  eight  generations.  Capt.  Davenport  was  killed 
by  lightning,  July  15,  1665.  The  family  was  also 
connected  with  the  families  of  Dr.  Isaac  Adding- 
ton,  whose  son  of  the  same  name  was  chief  justice 
under  Gov.  Dudley,  register  and  judge  of  probate  for 
Suffolk  County,  etc.  and  also  with  the  family  of  Gov. 
John  Leverett.  His  grandson,  Addington  Daven- 
port, was  register  of  deeds  and  clerk  of  courts  for 
Suffolk  County,  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  history 
of  the  family  can  be  traced  in  England  in  unbroken 
descent  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
was  very  highly  and  honorably  connected.  What 
relation  Capt.  Richard  Davenport  was  to  the  distin- 
gui>hed  Rev.  John  Davenport  is  not  known,  but  the 
relationship,  if  any,  must  have  been  distant,  as  they 
were  contemporary  together,  and  were  not  father 
and  son,  as  stated  by  Mathew  Davenport,  Esq.,  in 
his  "  History  of  Boylston,"  The  Flaggs  came  from 
Watertown  and  Concord.  Thomas  Flagg  was  in 
the  former  place  as  early  as  1643.  Gersbom  Flagg 
was  in  Boylston  in  1729,  and  was  the  direct  ancestor 
of  the  families  here  of  that  name.  This  family  has 
produced  many  influential  men.  The  Hastings 
family  came  from  Watertown,  in  the  person  of  Dan- 
iel Hastings,  who  settled  in  the  easterly  part  of  the 
town,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  A.  V.  R.  Prouty. 
He  was  a  prominent  man,  and  much  employed  in 
town  and  precinct  affairs.  It  is  said  that  when  he 
settled  here,  in  1729,  he  traveled  on  horseback  with 
his  family  and  goods  through  an  unbroken  wilder- 
nesr",  and  was  several  days  in  making  the  journey. 
This  family  is  of  Danish  origin,  and  dates  back  to 
the  early  times,  when  the  Danes  made  frequent  in- 
cursions into  that  part  of  England  and  Scotland  bor- 
dering on  the  North  Sea.  In  one  of  these  incur- 
.sions  Hastings,  a  Danish  chief,  made  himself  for- 
midable to  Alfred  the  Great  by  landing  a  large 
force  of  men  on  the  English  coast.  He  took  a  por- 
tion of  Sussex,  and  the  castle  and  seaport  were 
held  by  his  family  when  William  the  Conqueror 
lauded  in  England,  and  held  it  for  the  crown  many 
years.  Henry  was  Lord  of  Hastings  and  son  of 
William  De  Hastings,  steward  of  Henry  II.  They 
were  allied  by  marriage  with  the  royal  family  of 
England  and  Scotland.  Sir  Henry  and  George 
Hastings,  grandsons  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  be- 
came Puritans,  and  fled  from  England  to  the  New 
World,  and  were  the  first  of  the  family  in  this  country. 
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The  Andrews  family  came  here  about  1746,  when 
Robert  Andrews,  a  son  of  Robert  Andrews,  of  Box- 
ford,  .'■ettled  en  the  farm  lately  owned  by  the  heirs  of 
Willard  Andrews  and  now  occupied  by  Henry  L. 
Shumway.  This  farm  was  in  the  possession  of 
Robert  Andrews  and  his  descendants  from  its  first 
settlement  until  1887.  He  was  a  prominent  man, 
captain  of  militia  and  during  the  Revolution  was  one 
of  the  selectmen  of  Shrewsbury.  He  was  accidentally 
kiHed  November  11,  1789.  His  wife  was  Lucy  Brad- 
street,  of  Topsfield,  a  descendant  of  Governors  Dudley 
and  Bradstreet.  This  family  has  furnished  many  in- 
fluential men  to  the  town.  Of  all  the  Boylston  fami- 
lies, the  Flaggs,  Hastings  and  Andrews  were  the 
most  numerous,  and  many  families  of  each  name  are 
now  residing  in  the  town.  It  is  not  known  that  the 
early  settlers  were  ever  attacked  by  the  Indians  in 
hostile  manner,  but  Shrewsbury  and  Lancaster  were 
among  the  frontier  towns  put  into  a  state  of  defense 
by  the  General  Court  in  1722,  and  garrison-houses  or 
stockade  forts  were  early  maintained.  One  of  these 
was  at  the  house  of  Samuel  Bennett,  already  described, 
on  the  farm  of  Leonard  Brewer.  Another  was  at  the 
house  of  John  Bush  and  the  third  stood  within  the 
present  limits  of  West  Boylston,  about  eighty  rods 
from  the  present  residence  of  George  T.  Brigham, 
Esq.  The  early  settlers  carried  firearms  into  their 
fields  of  labor  and  many  false  alarms  of  savage  incur- 
sions are  believed  to  have  taken  place.  One  anecdote, 
said  to  be  authentic,  is  that  the  wife  of  one  of  the  set- 
tlers who  name  from  Marlborough  was  preparing 
dinner,  and  putting  her  meat  into  the  dinner-pot, 
hung  it  over  the  crane,  when  the  family  were 
suddenly  alarmed  and  fled  to  Marlborough,  returning 
in  about  a  year.  She  found  her  dinner  preparations 
in  the  same  situation  in  which  she  had  left  them. 
Specimens  of  Indian  arrow-points,  stone  implements, 
etc  ,  have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 
and  the  sites  of  some  of  their  corn-fields  and  grana- 
ries, which  were  simple  excavations  in  the  ground, 
have  been  discovered. 


CHAPTER    CXIX. 

BOYhSrON—{Coiiiinued.) 

CIVIL   AND   POLITICAI,  HISTORY. 

As  early  as  1738  it  is  evident  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  north  part  of  Shrewsbury  considered  them- 
selves sufiicient  in  numbers  and  in  strength  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  a  separate  town  government, 
and  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  General  Court  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  northerly  part  of  Shrewsbury 
into  a  separate  township.  This  passed  the  General 
Court,  but  was  negatived  by  Governor  Shirley  for  the 
reasons  that  the  too  rapid  increase  of  new  towns  was 
injurious,  since  each  town  was  entitled  to  one  Repre- 


sentative to  the  General  Court,  and  every  town  having 
one  hundred  and  twenty  or  more  voters  to  two  Repre- 
sentatives. Only  Boston,  Salem,  Ipswich  and  New- 
bury, of  all  the  towns  entitled  to  send  more  than  one, 
availed  themselves  of  the  law;  some  of  the  towns  did 
not  send  any.  There  were  one  hundred  and  sixty 
towns,  and  only  from  one  hundred  and  nine  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  Representatives  were  yearly  sent 
to  the  General  Court;  but  in  a  case  of  emergency  the 
number  could  be  doubled,  and  even  trebled,  and  any 
matter  introduced  by  the  King's  Governor  which  met 
with  their  opposition  would  be  defeated,  and  he  accor- 
dingly recommended  the  incorporation  of  precincts 
and  districts  without  the  right  of  representation. 
These  matters  were  reported  to  the  Royal  government 
at  London,  and  instructions  returned  to  the  Governor 
that  no  new  town  should  be  erected  without  the 
King's  consent.  Thus  defeated  in  their  plans  to 
become  a  separate  town,  they  soon  alter  made  appli- 
cation to  the  General  Court  for  incorporation  as  a 
distinct  precinct.  In  this  they  were  successful,  and 
on  December  17,  1742,  were  incorporated  as  the 
North  Precinct  of  Shrewsbury.  At  the  same  time  the 
town  of  Lancaster  voted  to  grant  the  request  of 
Joshua  Houghton  and  others  to  be  joined  to  them  by 
the  following  bounds:  Beginning  at  Bolton  (now 
Berlin)  line,  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Lancaster 
(southwest  corner) ;  thence  to  run  due  west  to  the 
Nashua  River,  to  the  town  line,  excluding  only  the 
lands  of  Philip  Larkin  that  might  fall  within  ihe 
said  lines.  By  this  a  strip  one  and  one-half  miles 
wide  was  given  to  Boylston.  On  the  19th  of  January, 
1743,  in  obedience  to  a  warrant  from  John  Keyes, 
Esq.,  "one  of  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace," 
the  first  precinct  meeting  was  held,  and  the  following 
officers  were  chosen  :  Moderator,  John  Keyes,  Esq. ; 
Precinct  Clerk,  John  Bush ;  Precinct  Committee, 
John  Bush,  Joseph  Bigelow,  Dea.  Cyprian  Keyes, 
Joshua  Houghton  and  Abner  Sawyer.  About  the 
same  time  they  relinquished  their  rights  in  the  meet- 
ing-house to  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  for  ^32  10s., 
to  be  paid  when  the  new  parish  should  have  erected 
and  covered  a  meeting-house.  At  the  next  meeting, 
held  February  7,  1743,  they  "voted  £26  8.s.,  old 
tenor,  to  pay  for  preaching  for  eight  days  past," 
which  probably  included  each  Sabbath  that  there  had 
been  since  they  were  incorporated ;  also  "  voted  £50, 
old  tenor,  for  preaching  in  the  future,"  and  Daniel 
Hastings,  Abner  Sawyer  and  Joseph  Biglo  (or  Bigelow) 
were  chosen  as  a  committee  to  provide  a  minister ; 
"  voted,  that  the  centre  of  the  North  precinct  in 
Shrewsbury,  that  is,  south  of  the  Quinnepoxet  River 
or  the  nearest  convenient  spot  to  the  centre,  be  the 
place  to  set  the  meeting-house  on  ;"  "  voted,  that 
Capt.  Flagg  be  the  surveyor  to  find  the  centre  of  the 
North  precinct  in  Shrewsbury,"  and  Jonathan  Liver- 
more  was  chosen  "  in  case  Capt.  Flagg  fails  this  week." 
This  was  Deacon  Jonathan  Livermore,  of  North- 
borough,  for  many  years  clerk  of  that  town,  and  who 
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lived  to  be  over  one  hundred  years  old.  On  the  18th 
of  the  same  month  they  voted  to  proceed  to  build  a 
meeting-house  forty-five  feet  long,  thirty-five  feet 
wide,  .and  twenty  feet  between  the  joints,  and  th.at  the 
house  should  be  up  and  covered  with  shingles  and 
rough-boarded  around  the  sides  by  the  1st  of  the  fol- 
lowing June.  The  following  year  the  house  was 
nearly  completed.  This  church  stood  on  the  present 
South  Common,  and  nearly  in  front  of  the  Old  Ceme- 
tery, at  the  north  end  of  which  was  the  "  Noon  or 
Sabbatli-day  house,"  built  in  1772,  where  the  people 
were  accustomed  to  retire  between  services  for  lunch 
and  warmth,  no- fires  being  had  in  the  meeting-houses. 
The  stocks,  for  the  punishment  of  petty  crimes,  was 
located  near  the  cemetery  gate.  The  Old  Cemetery 
was  purchased  about  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the 
meeting-house  of  Lieutenant  Eleazer  Taylor,  and 
the  first  interment  was  made  April  14, 1745,  as  appears 
from  the  following  epitaph  upon  a  head-stone  near 
the  gate : 

Here  lies  ye  body  of  Garner  Maynard,  Bon  of  Mr.  Elisha  and  iMrs. 
Hiildah  Maynard,  who  died  Apr.  ye  14th  1745,  aeg.  11  months  and 
11  days. 

And  on  the  foot-stone : 

This  is  ye  first  body  that  in  this  burying-ground  doth  lie. 

From  this  time  forward  the  relations  of  the  North 
and  South  Precincts  were  largely  distinct  save  in 
town  business. 

September  16,  1751,  Dr.  Zachariah  Harvey,  Ed- 
ward Newton  and  others,  living  in  the  extreme  north- 
western part  of  the  precinct,  at  what  was  known  as 
the  "Shrewsbury  Leg,"  and  near  the  present  village 
of  Oakdale,  in  West  Boylston,  petitioned  the  Shrews- 
bury North  Precinct  that  the  meeting-house  might 
be  moved  more  into  the  centre  of  the  precinct,  or  else 
that  they  might  be  allowed  to  draw  their  proportional 
part  of  the  money  granted  for  precinct  and  preach- 
ing purposes  from  the  treasury,  ao  that  they  might 
have  preaching  by  themselves,  at  least  during  the 
winter  season.  The  precinct  refused  to  grant  the  re- 
quest, but  voted  "  that  the  portion  of  the  North  Pre- 
cinct lying  between  the  Quinnepoxet  and  Lancaster 
Rivers  might  become  a  separate  town,  district  or  par- 
ish by  themselves." 

October  9th  of  the  same  year  Bartholomew  Par- 
sons, Mephibosheth  Bixby,  Daniel  Wheelock,  Jona- 
than Foster,  Reuben  Moore,  Daniel  Bixby,  Josiah 
Cutting,  Zachariah  Eager,  Daniel  Allen,  John  Par- 
sons, Edward  Newton,  William  Whitney,  Ezekiel 
Newton,  Samuel  Newton  and  Dr.  Zachariah  Harvey 
renewed  the  petition,  alleging  that  the  distance  from 
the  meeting-house  was  so  great  as  to  render  their  at- 
tendance upon  divine  worship  inconvenient.  At  this 
time  the  precinct  granted  the  sum  of  six  pounds  to 
pay  the  rates  of  the  petitioners.  This  same  year  the 
town  of  Shrewsbury  voted  to  allow  those  living  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Quinnepoxet  River,  and  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Holden  and  Lancaster,  to  be  set 


ofl"   and    annexed   to   Lancaster.      The   annexation, 
however,  did  not  take  place  until  1768. 

Dr.  Zachariah  Harvey,  named  in  this  connection, 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  prominent  resident  in 
that  section  of  the  Shrewsbury  North  Precinct.  In 
1758  he  gave,  by  deed,  to  the  inhabitants  of  "Shrews- 
bury Leg"  a  lot  of  land  for  a  burying-place  and  a 
school-house  lot,  and  soon  after  removed  into  what  is 
now  Princeton,  where  he  was  the  first  practicing  phy- 
sician ;  and,  upon  the  incorporation  of  the  district  of 
Princeton,  was  chosen  moderator,  clerk,  selectman, 
assessor  and  agent  to  the  General  Court.  The  "  Har- 
vey "  apple,  well  known  in  this  section  many  years 
ago,  was  introduced  by  him. 

By  an  act  of  the  General  Court,  passed  September 
18, 1762,  Bezaleel  Howe,  Josiah  Bennett,  Levi  Moore, 
Daniel  Albert,  Frederick  Albert,  Edmund  Larkin, 
Jonathan  Goodenow,  Mathias  Larkin  and  Zebulon 
Rice,  with  their  lands  bounding  by  a  line  beginning 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Shrewsbury  North 
Precinct,  thence  running  to  the  Nashua  River  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house  of  Daniel  Albert,  and  so  on 
the  river  to  the  precinct  line  at  Aaron  Sawyer's  (now 
Sawyer's  Mills  Village),  were  set  off  from  Lancaster 
and  annexed  to  the  Shrewsbury  North  Precinct. 
April  25,  1774,  the  precinct  voted  to  receive  William 
Dunsmore  and  others,  with  their  lands,  from  the 
First  Precinct  in  Lancaster.  About  this  time  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Shrewsbury  North  Precinct  renewed 
their  original  intentions  of  forming  a  separate  town 
organization,  and  at  a  precinct  meeting  held  January 
13,  1772,  an  article  was  inserted  in  the  warrant 
calling  the  meeting,  on  the  petition  of  Dea.  Jona- 
than Keyes  and  others,  "  to  see  whether  the  inhabit- 
ants would  take  the  proper  and  necessary  measures 
to  have  the  precinct,  and  such  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Lancaster  as  might  be  accommodated,  erected  into  a 
district,  and  this  passed  in  the  negative."  At  the 
precinct  meeting  held  April  25,  1774,  the  matter  of 
separation  was  again  brought  before  the  precinct, 
when  "  they  signified  by  vote  their  minds  to  be  set 
off  from  Shrewsbury  as  a  separate  town,"  and  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Capt.  Joseph  Bigelow,  Jr.,  Lieut. 
Jotham  Bush,  Benjamin  Fisk,  Ezra  Beaman  and 
Thomas  Andrews,  was  chosen  to  present  a  petition  to 
the  selectmen  of  Shrewsbury  for  the  above  pur- 
pose, and  to  see  if  the  town  would  grant  their  desire. 
This,  it  is  supposed,  the  town  refused  to  do,  and  in 
the  impending  political  crisis  of  the  Revolution 
which  followed,  all  thought  of  an  immediate  separa- 
tion from  the  parent  town  seems  to  have  been  laid 
aside.  In  1780  Aaron  Sawyer,  Nathaniel  Lamson 
Frederick  Albert,  Silas  Howe,  John  Dunsmore,  Jacob 
Winn,  Hugh  Moore,  Nathaniel  Hastings,  Oliver 
Sawyer,  Silas  Hastings,  Samuel  Bigsby,  Micali 
Harthan,  Joseph  Sawyer,  Ezra  Beaman,  Edmund 
Larkin,  Levi  Moore,  Josiah  Bennett,  William  Duns 
more,  John  Glazier,  Phinehas  Howe,  Elijah  Ball, 
Robert    Andrews,    Jr.,   and    Nathaniel    Davenport, 
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some  of  whom  resided  within  the  limits  of  Lancaster, 
and  the  others  had  lands  there,  petitioned  the  town 
of  Lancaster  that  they  might  be  set  off  and  annexed 
to  Shrewsbiuy.  Some  of  them  had  already  been 
joined  to  the  Shrewsbury  North  Precinct,  although  in 
Lancaster,  for  town  purposes.  This  request  the  town 
granted  June  23,  1780.  The  line  of  division  was  the 
present  north  line  of  Boylston. 

March  28,  1785,  the  precinct  again  voted  to  take 
measures  to  become  a  separate  town,  and  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Lieutenant  Jonas  Temple,  Captain 
Joseph  Bigelow  and  Ephraim  Beaman,  was  chosen  to 
again  petition  the  town  of  Shrewsbury.  This  time 
they  were  successful,  and,  at  a  town-meeting  held 
May  9,  1785,  a  joint  committee  from  the  two  parishes 
was  chosen  "  to  perambulate  the  line  and  renew  the 
boundaries  between  the  precincts,  as  also  to  settle  all 
raattefs  relating  to  a  separation  of  Parishes,"  etc., 
and  Colonel  Job  Gushing.  Captain  Jonah  Howe  and 
Major  Asa  Rice  were  chosen  on  the  part  of  the  South 
Precinct,  and  Lieutenant  Jonas  Temple,  Captain 
Joseph  Bigelow  and  Major  Ezra  Beaman  were  chosen 
on  Ihe  part  of  the  North  Precinct.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting,  held  January  2,  1786,  it  was  voted  to  set  off 
the  North  Precinct  as  a  separate  town  ;  and  on  the 
Ist  day  of  March,  1786,  the  town  of  Boylston  was 
incorporated.  It  received  its  name  in  honor  of  an 
eminent  family  of  Boston  and  Roxbury,  two  of  whom 
were  skillful  physicians  in  succession,  and  another 
founded  the  chair  of  rhe'oric  and  oratory  in  Harvard 
University.  This  faitiily,  through  Ward  Nicholas 
Boylston,  Esq.,  of  Princeton,  gave  to  the  two  churches 
a  large  pulpit  Bible,  communion  cup  and  bell,  and  in 
1799  the  sum  of  forty  pounds  sterling,  directing  the 
town  to  keep  it  on  interest  until  it  should  amount  to 
a  sum  sufficient  to  erect  some  public  building  for  the 
use  of  the  town.  In  January,  1827,  he  died,  and  in 
his  last  will  he  directed  that  the  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars  should  be  added  to  that  already  given> 
and  that  the  present  Town  Hall  should  be  built, 
which  was  completed  in  1830.  The  first  town-meet- 
ing was  held  March  13,  1786,  and  these  officers  were 
chosen :  Moderator,  Lieutenant  Ephraim  Beaman  ; 
Town  Clerk,  Lieutenant  Aaron  Sawyer;  Selectmen, 
Major  Ezra  Beaman,  Liutenant  Jonas  Temple,  Lieu- 
tenant Timothy  Whitney,  Captain  Jonathan  Fassett, 
John  Hastings  ;  Assessors,  Ephraim  Beaman,  Jonas 
Temple,  Edmund  Stiles ;  Town  Treasurer,  Captain 
Joseph  Bigelow. 

June  11,  1796,  the  westerly  part  of  the  town,  with 
certain  other  lands,  taken  from  the  towns  of  Sterling 
and  Holden,  were  set  off  and  incorporated  as  the 
Second  Precinct  in  Boylston,  Sterling  and  Holden. 
Two  years  previous,  in  1794,  Major  Ezra  Beaman  and 
twenty-seven  others,  living  in  this  portion  of  the  town, 
had  presented  a  petition  to  the  town,  asking  its  con- 
sent that  they  might  be  set  off  and  incorporated, 
either  as  a  town,  district  or  society.  This  petition 
the  town  had  refused  to  grant,  and  application  had 


been  made  to  the  General  Court,  which  resulted  in 
their  incorporation  as  a  precinct.  By  the  terms  of  the 
act  of  incorporation,  those  persons  residing  within  the 
territory  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Second 
Precinct,  who  should  signify,  in  writing,  to  the  clerk 
of  the  Second  Precinct,  within  six  months  from  the 
passage  of  the  act,  their  choice  to  remain  within  the 
First  Precincts  of  the  respective  towns  from  which 
the  new  precinct  was  composed,  should  thereafter  be 
considered  as  members  of  said  First  Precincts.  Among 
those  from  Boylston  to  avail  themselves  of  the  terms 
of  the  act  of  incorporation  was  Lieutenant  Jonas 
Temple,  who  had  been  most  prominently  identified 
with  the  affairs  of  Shrewsbury  North  Parish,  and 
thus  far  with  the  affairs  of  the  town  of  Boylston,  while 
most  prominent  among  the  seceding  portion  were 
Major  Ezra  Beaman  and  Captain  Joseph  Bigelow,  Jr., 
both  of  whom  had  been  very  active  in  the  affairs  of 
the  town  and  church.  The  new  precinct  had  already 
erected  their  meeting-house  three  miles  westward 
from  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  the  old  church 
now  stands  on  West  Boylston  Common.  From  this 
time  forward  the  church  and  parochial  affairs  of  the 
two  sections  of  the  town  became  separate  and  dis- 
tinct. 

The  parish  affairs  of  the  old  precinct  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and  vested  in  the 
First  Precinct  in  Boylston,  which  organized  Septem- 
ber 5,  1796,  with  the  following  officers  :  Moderator, 
Captain  Robert  Andrews  ;  Precinct  Clerk,  Lieutenant 
Aaron  Sawyer;  Precinct  Committee,  Dr.  Samuel 
Brigham,  Deacon  Levi  Moore,  Lieutenant  Aaron 
Sawyer ;  Assessors,  Captain  James  Longley,  Lieu- 
tenant Jacob  Hinds,  Jonathan  Fassett,  Jr. ;  Treas- 
urer, Captain  Robert  Andrews ;  Collector,  Major 
Jotham  Bush,  and  were  so  continued  separate  from 
the  affairs  of  the  town  until  the  incorporation  of  the 
Second  Precinct  into  the  town  of  West  Boylston,  in 
1808,  when  the  parish  affairs  were  again  vested  in  the 
town,  and  so  continued  until  1823,  when  the  organi- 
zation of  the  parish  was  revived.  That  Boylston  was 
in  as  prosperous  condition  at  this  time  as  most  of  the 
other  towns  of  the  period  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  taken  from  the  "  History  of  Worcester 
County,"  published  in  1793  by  Rev.  Peter  Whitney, 
of  Northborough.  This  reverend  author  says,  "  It 
may  be  styled  a  rich  town,  for  they  are  not  only  clear 
of  debt,  but  have  several  hundred  pounds  in  their 
treasury.  There  are  sure  indications  of  wealth  and 
prosperity  among  them.  Here  are  some  large  and 
good  farmers  as  perhaps  anywhere  in  the  country, 
who  keep  large  stocks  of  cattle.  The  people  raise 
all  kinds  of  country  produce,  especially  beef,  pork 
and  grain,  butter  and  cheese;  vastly  more  than  they 
consume,  and  carry  more  into  the  market,  perhaps, 
than  any  town  of  its  size  and  numbers."  Previous  to 
1808  it  is  said  that  not  le?s  than  three  thousand 
bushels  of  rye,  with  not  less  than  the  same  quantities 
of  corn  and  oats,   were  produced ;    and  during  the 
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winter  seasons  the  farmers  carried  large  quantities  of 
rye  meal  to  Boston,  lor  which  they  received  $1.25  per 
bushel.  Large  quantities  of  cider  were  annually 
made,  and  at  this  time  there  were  not  less  than  thirty 
cider-mills  in  the  town. 

The  division  of  the  town  into  parishes  did  not,  how- 
ever, restore  the  harmony  expected,  and  much  oppo- 
sition was  continually  manifested  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  town  until  1807,  when  a  petition, 
signed  by  Ezra  Beaman,  Jonathan  Plynipton,  Paul 
Goodale  and  William  Fairbank,  as  agents  in  behalf 
of  the  parish  in  Boylston,  Holden  and  Sterling,  was 
presented  to  the  General  Court,  asking  that  body  that 
"they  might  be  incorporated  into  a  District  by  some 
proper  name  and  vested  with  all  the  powers  and  priv- 
ileges which  by  law  appertained  and  belonged  to  dis- 
tricts." This  petition  was  received  by  the  General 
Court  January  23,  1807,  and  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  towns,  who  thereupon  reported  an  order  that 
the  petitioners  serve  the  towns  interested  in  the  pro- 
posed district  with  a  copy  of  the  petition  and  order  at 
least  fifty  days  before  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  first 
session  of  the  next  General  (^ourt,  which  date  was  as- 
signed as  the  time  for  the  hearing  of  the  petition  and 
any  remonstrances  that  might  be  brought  against  it. 
In  reply  thereto.  Captains  James  Longley  and  Robert 
Andrews  and  Aaron  White,  Esq.,  appeared  as  agents 
on  the  part  of  the  town  of  Boylston,  and  protested 
against  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  provided  the  pro- 
posed district  was  to  be  annexed  to  the  town  of  Boyls- 
ton. Another  remonstrance  against  annexation  was 
also  presented  to  the  Legislature  by  Jonas  Temple 
and  sixty-one  others.  Some  time  afterwards  the 
agents  of  the  town  and  precinct  met  and  signed 
articles  of  agreement,  the  first  of  which  was  that  "the 
precinct  might  be  incorporated  into  a  town,"  and 
January  30,  1808,  an  act  passed  the  General  Court  to 
that  eft'ect,  and  the  Second  Precinct  of  Boylston, 
Holden  and  Sterling  became  a  town  by  the  name  of 
West  Boylston. 

The  history  of  the  town  of  Boylston  during  the  first 
century  of  its  existence  was,  like  that  of  most  country 
towns  of  its  size  and  situation,  quiet  and  uneventful. 
As  a  part  of  Shrewsbury  it  took  an  earnest  and  active 
part  in  the  events  of  the  Revolution,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  few,  its  inhabitants  were  ardent 
patriots  and  well-wishers  for  the  independence  of  the 
colonies ;  and  the  North  Precinct  of  Shrewsbury 
sent  its  full  quota  of  soldiers  into  the  Continental  ser- 
vice. The  town  of  Boylston  was  well  represented  in 
the  War  of  1812,  and  on  its  town  records  are  spread 
some  able  memorials  and  papers  relating  to  national 
affairs  for  the  period  between  1790  and  1812.  It  sent 
eighty  soldiers  into  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  which 
was  a  surplus  of  one  over  all  demands  made  upon  it, 
one  of  whom  was  a  commissioned  officer.  The  first 
recorded  action  of  the  town  relating  to  the  war  was 
taken  April  29, 1861,  when  it  was  voted  that "  whereas 
the  President  has  culled   upon   the  loyal  States  for 


men  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  therefore, 
it  was  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens,  forgetting  all  past 
differences,  to  rally  and  unite  as  one  man  to  sustain 
the  government  and  put  down  rebellion."  A  commit- 
tee consisting  of  Captain  Lambert  Lamson,  A.  W. 
Andrews,  and  David  T.Moore  were  chosen  to  consider 
the  matter  of  providing  uniforms  for  all  persons  in 
the  town  who  should  volunteer  to  form  a  military 
company,  and  that  each  volunteer  should  be  fur- 
nished with  a  Colt's  revolver  and  bowie-knife  and  be 
paid  one  dollar  a  day  by  the  town  while  in  the  United 
States  service  and  one  dollar  for  every  half-day  spent 
in  drilling  previous  to  being  mustered  into  service. 
It  was  also  voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
dollars  to  carry  above  objects  into  effect.  July  28, 
1862,  the  town  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  one  hundred 
and  five  dollars  to  each  volunteer  who  should  enlist 
before  the  5th  of  August  to  fill  the  quota  of  the  town. 
August  25,  1862,  this  bounty  was  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  August  15,  1864, 
the  town  fixed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  as  the  bounty  to  be  paid  each  volunteer 
enlisting  to  the  credit  of  the  town.  The  amount  of 
money  expended  by  the  town  for  war  purposes,  ex- 
clusive of  State  aid,  was  ten  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  dollars.  The  amount  of  money  paid 
for  State  aid  during  the  war  to  soldiers'  families,  and 
repaid  by  the  Commonwealth,  was  $6520.46. 

At  the  annual  town-meeting  in  March,  1886,  the 
town  voted  to  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  its  incorporation,  and  a  sum  of  money  was 
appropriated  to  carry  this  vote  into  effect.  At  a 
special  meeting  in  month  of  April  following  the 
proper  committees  were  chosen  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
posed centennial  gathering.  The  18th  of  August  was 
selected  as  the  date.  The  day  proved  unusually  pleas- 
ant and  the  features  of  the  celebration  were  most 
successfully  carried  out.  Very  many  of  the  residences 
in  ihe  town  were  elaborately  and  appropriately  deco- 
rated and  it  was  estimated  that  nearly  five  thousand 
people  were  present.  A  salute  of  one  hundred  guns 
was  fired  by  Battery  "  B,"  Light  Artillery,  Massachu- 
setts Volunteer  Militia,  under  Captain  Fred.  W.  Wel- 
lington. The  music  was  furnished  by  the  Worcester 
Brass  Band.  The  address  was  given  by  Henry  M. 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  a  son-in-law  of 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Sanford,  a  former  pastor  of  the  Boylston 
Church,  and  the  poem  was  read  by  Hon.  William  N. 
Davenport,  of  Marlborough,  a  native  of  the  town. 
Hons.  Phinehas  Ball  and  Charles  B.  Pratt,  both  ex- 
mayors  of  Worcester  and  natives  of  the  town,  were 
respectively  president  and  chief  marshal  of  the  day. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  presen- 
tation of  a  tablet  erected  in  the  town  hall  to  the 
memory  of  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  by  George  A.  Cotting,  Esq.,  of  Hudson,  a 
former  citizen  of  the  town.  This  tablet  is  of  Italian 
marble  and  bears  the  following  inscription  in  gilt 
letters : 
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This  Tablet, 
erected  on  the  Ooe  Ilunilredtli   Anniversary  of  Boylston,  by  George  A. 
Cutting,  is  in  conuneinonttiou  of  tlie  valor  of  its  citizens  wiio  died  in  the 
greut  civil  war  of  ISGI,  To  preserve  the  nnity  of  our  conntry. 

Jolin  R.  Roberts,  private,  Co.  K,  2d  Regt.  JIass.  Vols  ;  killed  at  battle 
of  Cedar  Mountain,  Va.,  Ang,  9,  18li2  ;  ffi.  25  years.  He  was  the  first 
soldier  enlisted  from  Boylston, 

Elliot  J.  Flagg,  private,  Co.  I,  4th  Regt.  N.  T.  Vols. ;  killed  at  battle 
of  Antietam,  Jld.,  Sept.  17,  Igi'y^  ;  a!.  2.3  years. 

James  H.  Wilson,  private,  Co.  I,  2l8t  Regt.  Mass.  Vols ;  died  of 
wounds  at  Fredt  rickshurg,  Va.,  Dec.  15,  1862  ;  35.  28  years. 

Albert  Hastings,  private,  Co.  E,  21st  Regt.  Muss.  Vols. ;  died  at  Camp 
Nelson,  Ky.,  April  12,  1SG4  ;  as.  24  years. 

John  W.  Partridge,  private,  Co.  V,  2oth  Regt.  Mass.  Vols. ;  died  at 
Alidersonville,  Ga.,  May,  lS(j4  ;  fe.  29  years. 

George  W.  Brewer,  corporal,  Co.  D,  25th  Regt.  Mass.  Vols.  ;  killed  at 
Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  Jnne  3,  1SU4  ;  fe.  23  years. 

Watson  Wilson,  private,  Co.  X,  36th  Regt.  Mass  Vols ;  died  of  wounds 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  June  28,  1864  ;  ffi.  22  years. 

John  31,  Forbes,  sergeant,  Co.  C,  34th  Regt.  Mass.  Vols. ;  died  at 
Salisbury,  N.  C,  Sept,  27,  1864 ;  x.  25  years. 

Ferdinand  Andrews,  corporal,  Co.  D,  25th  Regt.  Mass.  Vols.  ;  died  at 
Boylston,  Mass..  Nov.  26,  1864  ;  ie,  25  years, 

George  C,   Flagg,  private,  Co,   F,  Blass,   Vols,  ;  in  Mexican  War  ;  at 
U.  S.  Hospital  Barracks,  New  Orleans  July  26,  1848  ;  ffi,  24  years, 
AuGtJST  18,  1886. 


CHAPTER    CXX. 
BOYLSTON— ( Continued. ) 

ECCLESIASTICAL   HISTORY. 

The  church  was  gathered  on  the  6th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1743,  Rev.  Mr.  Gushing  and  the  church  in 
Shrewsbury  assisting,  in  obedience  to  a  request  from 
Deacon  John  Keyes  and  twelve  others.  The  precinct 
made  choice  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Morse  to  settle  over 
them  in  the  Gospel  ministry.  They  agreed  to  give 
him  £400  (old  tenor)  settlement  and  £160  (old  tenor) 
annual  salary,  for  the  first  two  years,  and  £5  (old 
tenor)  additional  every  year  until  his  salary  should 
reach  £180  (old  tenor),  provided  that  Mr.  Morse 
should,  when  so  desired,  give  to  the  precinct  a  quit- 
claim of  the  ministerial  lands  that  were  in  the  North 
precinct. 

These  terms  were  not  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Morse, 
and  at  another  meeting  it  was  voted  to  increase  his 
salary  £10  per  year  for  the  first  two  years  till  it  be- 
came £200  (old  tenor)  a  year,  and  so  to  be  higher  or 
lower,  as  the  price  of  provisions  should  rise  or  fall ; 
allowing,  at  that  time,  wheat  to  be  twenty  shillings 
per  bushel,  rye  fifteen  shillings,  Indian  corn  ten  shil- 
lings, oats  six  shillings  in  the  North  Precinct  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  poiii  eighteen  pence  per  pound  and 
beef  eleven  pence  per  pound  in  Boston. 

These  terms  were  accepted  by  Mr.  Morse,  and  he 
was  ordained  on  the  2t)th  day  of  October,  1743.  It  is 
said  that  at  the  time  of  the  ordination  the  meeting- 
house was  in  an  unfinished  condition  and  had  neither 
pulpit  nor  pew,  nor  floor  laid,  and  neither  windows 
nor  doors. 

Rev.  Mr.  Morse's  connections  with  the  people  ap- 
pear to  have  been  harmonious  until  the  beginning  of 


the  Revolutionary  period,  when  he  and  a  few  of  his 
friends  became  royalists,  and  they  were  called  to  an 
account  by  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  disarmed  and 
forbidden  to  leave  the  limits  of  the  precinct.  This 
so  excited  the  indignation  of  his  parish,  the  majority 
of  whom  were  patriots,  that  a  meeting  was  called, 
early  in  the  year  1771,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
difficulties  existing  between  them.  At  this  meeting 
they  voted,  by  a  division  of  thirty-seven  yeas  to 
twelve  nays,  that  the  pastoral  relations  should  be 
dissolved,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Daniel 
Whitney,  Nathaniel  Davenport,  Jonas  Temple,  Fred- 
erick Albert  and  Silas  Howe,  were  chosen  to  inform 
Rev.  Mr.  Morse  that  he  was  dismissed,  and  take  mea- 
sures to  see  that  he  did  not  enter  the  pulpit  again  as 
their  minister. 

The  matters  between  pastor  and  people  remained 
in  an  unsettled  condition  for  some  time  longer,  until 
finally  the  church  voted  to  call  an  ecclesiastical 
council,  which  assembled  and  advised  the  precinct 
to  reconsider  their  former  vote  dismissing  Rev.  Mr. 
Morse,  which  was  done,  and  then,  after  a  protracted 
sitting,  dissolved  the  pastoral  relations.  Rev.  Mr. 
Morse  remained  in  the  town,  occasionally  preaching 
to  a  few  of  his  friends,  until  his  death,  January  3, 
1802,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years  and  nine  months. 
He  was  a  native  of  Medfleld,  and  was  a  son  of  Hon. 
Joshua  Murse.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
1787.  Soon  after  his  settlement  here  he  married 
Persis,  daughter  of  John  Bush,  with  whom  he  lived 
thirty-three  years.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  ability, 
and,  previous  to  his  settlement,  had  studied  law,  with 
a  view  of  entering  that  profession.  He  afterwards 
studied  medicine  and  practiced  that  profession  in 
connection  with  his  ministerial  work  and  after  his 
dismision.  He  also  fitted  many  students  for  college  ; 
among  the  number  was  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Thaddeus 
Harris,  of  Dorchester,  Mat-s. 

After  the  dismission  of  Rev.  Dr.  Morse  the  church 
remained  without  a  pastor  a  little  more  than  a  year, 
when  a  call  was  extended  to  Mr.  Jesse  Reed  to  settle 
with  them.  This  call  he  declined,  and,  although 
urged  to  become  their  pastor,  remained  firm  in  his 
decision.  In  the  following  October  the  church  in- 
vited Mr.  Eleazer  Fairbanks  to  become  their  min- 
ister, and  he  was  ordained  March  27,  1777. 

The  council  met  on  the  26th  of  March,  and  that  day 
was  spent  in  hearing  Rev.  Dr.  Morse's  objections  to 
his  settlement,  which  were  overruled,  and  he  was 
ordained  on  the  following  day.  His  salary  and  settle- 
ment were  the  same  as  had  been  offered  to  Mr.  Reed, 
viz.:  £66  13s.  ^d.  salary,  and  £133  6s.  8rf.  settle- 
ment. His  salary  was  afterwards  increased  to  £70, 
and  his  settlement  £180.  Just  previous  to  his  settle- 
ment the  church  voted  to  dispense  with  the  Half-way 
Covenant, so-called,  and  during  his  ministry  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
church  music.  During  this  time  also  the  North  Pre- 
cinct of  Shrewsbury  was  incorporated  into  the  town 
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of  Boylston  ;  and  the  erection  of  a  new  meeting- 
house was  undertaken,  the  location  of  whicli  was  the 
subject  of  a  great  controversy ;  several  committees 
were  chosen,  both  from  this  town  and  the  neighbor- 
ing towns.  The  town  was  surveyed  to  find  the  centre 
or  in  some  way  to  fix  upon  a  spot  that  would  be  satis- 
tory,  but  without  success.  Finally,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  committee  consisting  of  Nathaniel 
Longley,  Esq.,  of  Bolton,  General  John  Whiting,  of 
Lancaster,  and  Abraham  Monroe,  of  Northborough, 
the  location  where  the  Centre  School  now  stands  was 
selected,  and  the  meeting-house  was  completed  in 
1793,  and  the  present  Common  purchased  of  the 
heirs  of  Eleazer  Taylor  and  Colonel  Jotham  Bush. 
In  December,  1792,  Eev.  Mr.  Fairbanks  asked  his 
dismission,  which  the  church  refused  to  grant,  but 
afterwards  consented,  and  he  was  dismissed  April  23, 
1793,  after  a  pastorate  of  over  sixteen  years.  He  was 
born  in  Preston,  Conn. ;  graduated  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  1775  ;  he  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Deacon 
Amariah  Bigelow,  and  after  his  dismission  removed 
to  Wilmington,  Vt.,  and  then  to  Palmyra,  N.  Y., 
where  he  died  in  1821. 

November  1,  1793,  the  church  voted  to  invite  Mr. 
Hezekiah  Hooper,  of  Bridgewater,  to  settle  over  them 
according  to  the  Cambridge  Platform.  This  call  was 
concurred  in  by  the  town  and  accepted  by  Mr. 
Hooper.  In  the  month  of  February  previous  to  his 
ordination  the  church  observed  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  of 
the  times,  invited  several  of  the  neighboring  clergy- 
men to  unite  with  them  and  assist  on  the  occasion. 
Rev.  Drs.  Reuben  Puffer,  of  Berlin,  Joseph  Sumner, 
of  Shrewsbury,  Nathaniel  Thayer,  of  Lancaster,  Reu- 
ben Holcomb,  of  Sterling,  and  Eev.  Peter  Whitney, 
of  Northborough,  were  present.  They  convened  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1794,  and  were  met  by  Eev.  Mr.  Morse,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  adjust  the  ditficulties  between 
him  and  the  church.  It  was  a  delicate  and  diflicult 
affair,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  result  of  the 
council,  it  is  certain  that  the  matter  was  not  fully 
settled  until  some  time  after  the  ordination  of  Eev. 
Mr.  Hooper.  At  the  same  time  important  changes 
were  made  in  the  church  covenant,  and  the  practice 
of  receiving  members  on  the  Half-way  Covenant,  so- 
called,  was  renewed,  which  practice  continued  for 
more  than  twenty  years  afterwards. 

The  ordination  of  Mr.  Hooper  took  place  on  the 
9th  of  March,  1794  ;  the  churches  in  Shrewsbury, 
Northborough,  Bridgewater,  Holden,  Sterling,  Berlin, 
Marlborough  and  Lancaster  assisted  in  the  ordina- 
tion. The  council  convened  at  the  house  of  Deacon 
Daniel  Andrews,  and  organized  with  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
Sumner,  of  Shrewsbury,  as  moderator,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Reuben  Holcomb,  of  Sterling,  as  scribe.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  westerly  portion  of  the  town  presented  a 
paper  to  the  council,  signifying  their  intentions  to 
form  a  new  religious  .society  by  themselves,  and  mani- 
festing their  perfect  neutrality  in  the  proceedings  of 


the  council  and  in  the  choice  of  a  minister.  A  re- 
monstrance was  also  presented  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mor.se 
and  his  adherents  "against  any  person  being  ordained 
over  him  or  the  church,  until  he  had  been  regularly 
heard  in  an  ecclesiastical  council,  as  he  presumed  he 
had  never  had  a  regular  dismission."  The  first  of 
these  two  papers  was  the  result  of  the  controversy 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  town  in  relation  to 
the  location  of  the  meeting-house  then  recently 
erected,  and  is  the  first  intimation  on  the  church  re- 
cords of  the  intention  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  west- 
erly portion  of  the  town  to  form  a  separate  church 
and  precinct.  The  council,  having  voted  that  they 
considered  neither  of  these  papers  as  any  bar  to  the 
ordination,  proceeded  to  the  public  exercises  of  the 
ordination.  When  Rev.  Mr.  Hooper  began  his  labors 
the  church  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
members.  His  salary  was  £115  per  year.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  much  talent,  and  gave  great  promise  of 
success  in  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

The  discordant  elements  in  the  church  were  united. 
Eev.  Mr.  Morse  and  his  adherents  returned  and  be- 
came members  of  his  congregation,  and  he  received 
the  harmonious  support  of  the  church  and  town. 
His  ministry,  was,  however,  brief,  failing  health  forced 
him  to  relinquish  the  duties  of  the  pastorate  and  he 
returned  to  his  friends  in  Bridgewater,  where  he  died 
of  consumption,  December  2,  1795,  having  been  the 
minister  of  this  people  one  year,  nine  months  and 
twenty-five  days.  During  his  pastorate  he  received 
into  the  church  fifteen  members  on  confession  of 
faith  and  five  by  letter  from  other  churches.  Agree- 
ably to  the  desires  of  the  deacons  of  the  church  and 
the  selectmen  of  the  town,  the  24th  day  of  December, 
1795,  was  set  apart  and  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer,  that  the  death  of  Eev.  Mr.  Hooper 
"  might  be  sanctified  to  the  church  and  town,  and  the 
church  and  town  might  be  directed  to  the  choice  of 
an  able  minister  to  settle  with  them  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry." 

After  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hooper  several  candi- 
dates were  heard  and  several  meetings  were  held  to 
take  action  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  his  succes- 
sor. On  the  19th  of  September,  1796,  the  church 
made  choice  of  Mr.  Ward  Cotton,  of  Plymouth,  to 
settle  with  them,  which  choice  was  concurred  in  by 
the  parish  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  same  salary 
granted  him  as  was  paid  Rev.  Mr.  Hooper,  viz.,  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  per  year.  This  call  was 
accepted  by  Mr.  Cotton  and  he  was  ordained  June  7, 
1797. 

The  following  October  the  church  assisted  in  the 
ordination  of  the  Rev.  William  Nash  as  the  first 
minister  of  the  Second  Precinct.  The  town  was  now 
divided  into  two  precincts,  each  having  its  own 
church  and  minister;  this  necessarily  lessened  the 
First  Precinct  in  numbers  and  strength,  but  had  the 
effect  of  restoring  harmony  to  the  two  sections  of  the 
town,  a  result  which  could  hardly  have  been  hoped 
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for  liad  both  parishes  remained  together,  and  Mr. 
Cotton  found  himself  the  pastor  of  a  church  united 
both  among  themselves  and  in  him  as  their  minister. 
Mr.  Cotton  continued  as  the  minister  of  the  town 
twenty- eight  years,  until  June  22,  1825,  when  he  was 
dismissed  by  a  mutual  ecclesiastical  council.  Hia 
pastorate  during  nearly  its  entire  period  was  charac- 
terized by  a  high  degree  of  harmony. 

In  the  early  part  of  hia  ministry  he  inaugurated 
some  important  changes  in  the  church  policy  and 
discipline,  and  in  1817  the  custom  of  receiving  mem- 
bers on  the  Half-way  Covenant  was  discontinued.  In 
1818  the  present  Sabbath-school  was  organized.  The 
only  breach  of  harmony,  which  seemed  to  have  oc- 
curred during  his  early  ministry  began  about  1810, 
when  several  of  the  members  of  the  church  withdrew 
and  united  with  the  Baptist  denomination,  A  church 
and  society  called  the  Shrewsbury  and  Boylston  Bap- 
tist Society,  was  organized  in  1812,  holding  services 
alternately  in  the  two  towns,  and  the  following  year, 
1813,  a  church  building  was  erected  in  Shrewsbury 
twenty-five  by  thirty-two  feet,  at  a  cost  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  and  Rev.  Elias  McGregory 
was  ordained,  in  1818,  as  its  regular  pastor.  This 
church  soon  became  divided,  and  the  services  were 
afterwards  occasionally  continued  in  Boylston,  Rev. 
Henry  Archibald  and  others  officiating. 

During  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton  ninety- 
eight  members  were  added  to  the  church  in  full  com- 
munion ;  there  were  also  four  hundred  and  one  bap- 
tisms, three  hundred  and  sixty-five  deaths  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  marriages  in  the  town,  ex- 
clusive of  those  who  were  married  by  justices  of  the 
peace.  After  hia  dismission  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton 
preached  for  some  time  to  a  congregation  of  his 
friends  and  adherents  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  contin- 
ued to  reside  in  the  town  until  his  decease,  Novem- 
ber 15,  1843,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanford  says  of  him  :  "  As  a  man,  Mr. 
Cotton  was  amiable,  with  strong  sympathies  for  those 
who  were  in  affliction,  obliging  in  his  disposition, 
took  pleasure  in  conferring  favors  and  never  sought 
to  give  unnecessary  pain  and  trouble  to  those  around 
him."  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
town  and  especially  in  the  education  of  the  young. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, and  for  eight  years  represented  the  town  in  the 
General  Court.  He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  John  Cotton, 
of  Plymouth,  and  was  born  there  March  24,  1770.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1793.  He  de- 
scended from  a  line  of  ministers,  illustrious  in  the 
religious  annals  of  New  England.  His  father  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College  and  was  settled  as  the  first 
minister  in  Halil'ax,  Mass.,  in  1735,  where  he  remain- 
ed until  1756,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health  and  returned  to  his  native  town  of  Plymouth, 
where  he  was  chosen  register  of  deeds  for  Plymouth 
County,  in  which  office  he  died.  Hia  grandfather  was 
Rev.  John  Cotton,  Jr.,  born  March  15,  1640,  gradu- 
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ated  at  Harvard  College  1657,  and  preached  first  at 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  from  1664  to  1667  to  a  con- 
gregation of  Indians  and  white  people  at  Martha's 
Vineyard.  He  was  settled  as  the  minister  at  Plymouth 
June  30,  1669,  and  remained  there  until  October  5, 
1697,  when  he  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  gathered 
a  church  there,  of  which  he  was  the  pastor  until  his 
death,  September  18,  1699.  His  church  erected  a 
handsome  monument  over  his  grave.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language 
and  the  whole  care  of  correcting  and  revising  the 
second  edition  of  Elliott's  Indian  Bible,  published  at 
Cambridge  in  1685,  was  entrusted  to  him.  His  great- 
grandfather was  the  distinguished  Rev.  John  Cotton, 
minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston. 

After  the  dismission  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton  the  church 
remained  without  a  pastor  for  nearly  a  year,  when, 
after  having  heard  several  different  candidates,  the 
church,  by  a  unanimous  choice,  determined  upon  Mr. 
Samuel  Russell.  This  choice  was  concurred  in  by 
the  parish  by  a  large  majority  and  a  call  was  extended 
to  Mr.  Russell  to  settle  with  them  in  the  Gospel  min- 
istry at  a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  year. 
This  call  was  accepted,  and  on  the  21st  of  June,  a.d. 
1826,  Mr.  Russell  was  ordained  by  a  council  selected 
by  mutual  agreement.  The  examination  of  Mr.  Rus- 
sell was  vigorous,  the  council  frequently  assuming  the 
appearance  of  a  heated  theological  discussion  and  "  iu 
it,"  says  Rev.  Mr.  Sanford  in  his  anniversary  sermon, 
preached  on  the  completion  of  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  settlement,  in  1853,  "  were  represented  all  the 
isms  that  distracted  the  Congregational  churches  of 
Massachusetts  at  that  time,''  which  was  a  peculiar 
crisis  in  the  i-eligious  history  of  New  England,  and 
especially  in  Massachusetts,  the  condition  of  this 
church  and  people  being  similarly  disturbed  with  the 
other  Congregational  Churches  of  all  this  region,  and, 
in  fact,  through  the  whole  of  the  New  England  States, 
by  the  conflicting  doctrines  which  had  for  some  years 
divided  their  harmony.  Some  of  the  church  and  par- 
ish looked  for  a  new  pastor  from  the  liberal  school, 
while  others  were  more  in  sympathy  with  Calvinist 
doctrines.  These  conflicting  doctrines  and  the  lack 
of  harmony  resulting  therefrom  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  severest  trials  during  the  last  years  of  Mr.  Cotton's 
ministry.  His  dismission  had  by  no  means  removed 
them  and  it  was  hardly  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility or  reason  that  the  next  pastor  should  unite  them. 
To  this  arduous  and  difficult  task  Mr.  Russell  had 
been  called.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  ordination 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  having  been  born  at  Bow, 
N.  H.,  September  24,  1799.  He  was  the  eldest  child  of 
his  father's  family  and  had  early  been  intended  for 
the  ministry,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  had 
united  with  the  church  in  Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris  was  then  pastor.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College  in  the  class  of  1821  and 
from  the  Andover  Theological  School  in  1824.  Soon 
after  coming  to  Boylston  he  was  united  in  marriage 
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to  Miss  Mary  J.  Howe,  daughter  of  Rev.  Nath.iniel 
Howe,  of  Hopkinton,  Ma.ss.  His  religious  faitli  and 
teachings  when  he  entered  upon  his  ministry  agreed 
essentially  with  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly.  During  his  pastorate  here  the 
church  covenant  was  changed  and  the  present  articles 
of  faith  ailopted,  to  which  all  who  should  unite  with 
the  church  in  the  future  should  be  required  to  give 
assent,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  entire  policy  of  the 
church  was  changed. 

While  this  same  controversy  was  going  on  in  the 
Congregational  Churches  of  Eastern  Massachusetts, 
the  Evangelical  Churches  of  New  England  experienced 
one  of  the  most  powerful  revivals  of  religion  which 
had  been  felt  since  the  time  of  Rev.  George  White- 
field.  This  revival  was  felt  in  the  Boylston  Church, 
and  many  were  added  to  its  membership. 

During  Rev.  Mr.  Russell's  ministry  in  Boylston 
one  hundred  and  four  persons  were  added  to  the 
church — ninety-nine  on  profession  of  liiith  and  five 
by  letter  from  other  churches.  There  were  also  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  baptisms,  twenty-five  mar- 
riages and  sixty-three  deaths  in  the  town.  February 
13,  1832,  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  by  letter,  requested  his 
dismission,  which  was  granted  by  the  church  and 
parish,  and  on  the  17th  of  the  following  April  the 
pastoral  relations  were  dissolved.  His  ministry  in 
Boylston  covered  a  period  of  five  years,  nine  months 
and  twenty-six  days.  Soon  after  leaving  Boylston  he 
received  a  call  to  the  church  in  Norwich,  in  this 
State,  where  he  was  installed  September  5,  1832,  and 
where  he  remained  sustaining  the  most  harmonious 
relations  with  his  people  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred from  consumption,  Jan.  27,  1835,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Todd,  of  the  Edwards 
Church  at  Northampton,  in  his  sermon  preached 
at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Russell,  says  of  him  :  "  In  his 
manners  and  appearance  he  was  simple,  unaffected 
and  kind.  His  judgment  was  clear,  sound  and  dis- 
criminating. As  a  husband,  a  friend,  a  pastor  and  a 
brother  he  was  respected  and  beloved.  Asa  preacher 
he  was  plain  in  manner  and  plain  in  matter,  but  he 
was  uniformly  judicious  and  practical." 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1832,  the  church  and  parish, 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  invited  Mr.  William  H.  San- 
ford,  of  Belchertown,  to  become  its  pastor  at  an  an- 
nual salary  of  five  hundred  dollars.  This  offer  Mr. 
Sanford  accepted,  although  at  great  personal  sacrifice, 
and  on  the  17th  of  October,  1832,  was  ordained  as 
their  pastor.  At  the  time  of  his  oi-dination  the 
church  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
members.  Soon  after  assuming  the  pastorate  the 
present  church  edifice  was  erected,  and  was  dedicated 
December  10,  1835.  So  harmonious  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  church  and  society  at  this  time  that  only 
eight  parish  meetings  were  held  for  the  purpose  of 
transacting  the  business  connected  with  the  erection 
of  the  house.  When  the  first  house  of  worship  was 
erected,  in  1742,  not  less  than  fourteen  precinct  meet- 


ings were  needed  fbr  completing  the  house,  and  the 
erection  of  the  second  house,  in  1791,  was  the  cause 
of  about  twenty  town-meetings  and  a  subsequent  di- 
vision of  the  church,  parish  and  town.  During 
twenty  years  of  Rev.  Mr.  Sanford's  pastorate,  from 
1832  to  1852,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  members 
were  added  to  the  church.  There  were  also  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  baptisms,  ninety-one  marriages 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  deaths  in  the  town.  He 
had  also  preached  one  thousand  and  twenty-eight 
Sabbaths.  He  was  dismissed  on  account  of  ill-health, 
September  15,  1857,  after  having  been  the  pastor  of 
the  church  a  little  less  than  twenty-five  years. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanford  was  independent  and  fearless  in 
his  manner  and  preaching,  never  hesitating  to  pro- 
claim what  he  considered  to  be  the  truth,  and  in  all 
his  ministrations  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people. 
He  ever  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  aflTairs  of  the 
town,  and  especially  in  all  matters  relating  to  educa- 
tion. During  nearly  the  entire  period  of  his  ministry 
lie  served  as  chairman  of  the  School  Committee  of  the 
town.  In  1857  he  represented  the  town  in  the  Gen- 
eral Court.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
in  the  class  of  1827.  Previous  to  coming  to  Boylston 
he  married  Harriet  S.,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Ethan  Smith,  A.M.,  for  some  time  city  missionary  of 
Boston,  and  the  author  of  several  theological  works. 
After  the  termination  of  his  pastorate  in  Boylston 
Rev.  Mr.  Sanford  removed  to  Worcester,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  book  and  publishing  business,  which  is 
now  carried  on  by  his  sons.  He  died  in  Worcester, 
November  27,  1879,  aged  seventy-nine  years,  nine 
months  and  thirteen  days. 

After  the  close  of  Rev.  Mr.  Sanford's  labors  a 
period  of  supply  intervened,  and  several  clergymen 
were  acting  pastors,  among  them  the  late  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Murdock,  of  West  Boylston,  and  Rev.  Daniel 
Wight,  afterwards  for  many  years  librarian  of  the 
Morse  Institute  at  Natick,  Mass.,  until  October  17, 
1861,  when  Rev.  Abel  Hastings  Ross,  a  graduate  of 
Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  was  ordained.  During  his 
pastorate  the  country  passed  through  the  gre.at  Civil 
War,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Ross  was  away  from  his  parish 
for  some  time  in  the  service  of  the  Christian  Commis- 
sion. He  was  a  minister  of  growing  ability,  and  a 
talented  and  eloquent  preacher.  He  resigned  to  accept 
a  call  from  the  Congregational  Church  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  Boylston  Church 
and  Society  January  16,  1866.  He  has  been  quite 
prominent  in  the  Congregational  denomiuation,  and 
has  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He 
has  been  for  several  years  Southworth  lecturer  on 
Congregationalism  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
and  special  lecturer  on  Church  Polity  in  Oberlin 
College.  He  is  now  located  at  Port  Huron,  Mich. 
Soon  after  the  close  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ross'  pastorate  Rev. 
Andrew  Bigelow,  D.D.,  became  the  acting  pastor  of 
the  church,  and  remained  here  until  April,  1873. 
During  his  service  the  interior  of  the  church  was  re- 
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paired  and  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  fine  organ. 
Rev.  Dr.  Bigelow  was  a  native  of  the  town,  and  the 
son  of  Andrew'  and  Lydia  Bigelow.  He  fitted  for 
college  at  the  Amherst  Academy,  under  the  care  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Cotton,  and  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
in  1838  in  a  class  of  forty-two  members,  nineteen  of 
whom  became  clergymen.  Before  entering  the  min- 
istry he  was  for  two  and  a  half  years  principal  of 
Rochester  Academy,  Mass.  He  read  theology  with 
his  brother,  Rev.  Jonathan  Bigelow,  and  Rev.  Dr- 
Thomas  Robbins  ;  was  licensed  by  the  Old  Colony 
Association,  and  ordained  over  the  church  at  South 
Dartmouth  in  1841.  He  afterwards  was  settled  at 
West  Needham,  West  Hampton  and  Jiedfield,  where 
he  remained  eleven  years.  His  pulpit  and  parish 
labors  were  characterized  by  soundness  of  theology, 
spirituality  of  discourse,  and  boldness  in  proclaiming 
what  he  thought  to  be  the  truth.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  all  educational  matters,  and  served  during 
nearly  all  of  his  residence  here  as  chairman  of  the 
School  Committee,  and  labored  earnestly  to  bring  the 
schools  to  a  high  standard.  He  was  twice  married — 
first  to  Emily  Louisa,  daughter  of  Hon.  William 
Blackler,  of  Marblehead,  who  died  at  Medfield  July 
4,  1857,  and  second  to  Nancy  J.,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Boston.  After  finishing  his 
labors  here  he  removed  to  Southborough,  Mass.,  where 
he  died  September  23,  1882,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two 
years,  nine  months.  In  his  will  he  made  provisions 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Boylstdn  Church.  From  April, 
1873,  to  October  1,  1877,  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by 
Rev.  W.  H.  S.  Packard  and  Rev.  Francis  P.  Williams^ 
and  in  1873  the  present  parsonage  was  erected.  Octo- 
ber 1,  1877,  Rev.  Henry  S.  Kimball  became  the  acting 
pastor,  and  remained  until  April,  1882.  During  this 
period  the  church  debt  was  paid,  largely  by  J.  Avery 
White,  Esq.,  of  Fraraingham,  Mass.,  and  Thomas  W. 
White,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  sons  of  the  late 
Aaron  White,  of  this  town,  John  B.  Gough,  Esq.,  and 
family,  and  Rev.  Dr.  D.  O.  Mears  and  others  of  Pied- 
mont Church,  Worcester.  During  this  time,  also,  a 
deep  religious  interest  took  place. 

April  29,  1884,  Rev.  Israel  Ainsworth  was  installed 
as  pastor,  and  remained  until  Sept.  21,  1887,  when  he 
was  dismissed  at  his  own  request.  He  is  now  the  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  South  Peabody,  Mass. 
Rev.  Mr.  Ainsworth  is  a  native  of  England  and  came 
to  this  country  about  1870,  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  and  had  been  for  two  years  previous  to  that 
time  a  preacher  in  England  in  fellowship  with  tlie 
Methodist  denomination.  In  1875  he  entered  the 
regular  ministry  among  the  Methodists  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Conference,  and  for  the  last  two  years 
previous  to  coming  to  Boylston  was  pastor  of  the 
church  in  New  Boston,  N.  H.  On  his  change  of  de- 
nominational connection  he  became  a  member  of  the 


1  Andrew  Bigelow  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  father  of 
fifteen  children,  three  of  whom  hecame  ministers. 


Congregational  Church  at  Amherst,  N.  H.  He  is  a 
man  of  fine  talent,  and  of  independent  thought  and 
action,  and  a  pleasing  and  eloquent  speaker.  During 
his  pastorate  the  church  building  was  repaired  and 
thoroughly  painted  and  beautified,  and  a  neat  and 
commodious  barn  erected  for  the  parsonage  by  the 
young  people  of  the  parish.  Many  additions  were 
made  to  the  church  membership  and  a  large  and 
flourishing  society  of  the  Young  People's  Christian 
Endeavor  was  organized.  Rev.  Austin  Dodge,  a 
graduate  of  Amherst  College.  1861,  and  of  the  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary,  1866,  came  in  December, 
1887,  and  is  the  present  acting  pastor. 

The  following  persons  have  served  as  deacons  of  the 
church  :  John  Keyes,  Esq.,  and  Cyprian  Keyes,  chosen 
1743,  and  were  formerly  deacons  of  church  in  Shrews- 
bury; Jonathan  Keyes,  chosen  1743;  Amariah  Bigelow 
to  1779;  Levi  Moore,  1770-1815 ;  Jonathan  Bond,  1779 
-1793 ;  Jonas  Goodenow,  1794^1811 ;  Cyrus  Houghton, 
1794^1797  ;  Daniel  Andrews,  chosen  1794 ;  Jonathan 
Bond,  Jr.,  1797-1821 ;  Joshua  Stiles,  1809-1828 ;  Rob't 
Andrews,  Jr.,  1821-1829  ;  Abijah  Flagg,  1829-1837  ; 
Dr.  John  Andrews,  1829-1837  ;  Wm.  H.  Moore,  1837- 
1846;  Jotham  Bush,  Jr.,  1837-1844;  Simeon  Partridge, 
1844-1865  ;  Henry  H.  Brigham,  1846-1888  ;  Harvey 
A.  Stowell,  1867-1877;  Preston  P.  Lane.  1877-1881. 
Lyman  S.  Walker,  chosen  1876,  and  A.  V.  R.  Prouty, 
chosen  1888,  are  the  present  officiating  deacons.  Of  all 
the  persons  holding  the  office,  Deas.  Levi  Moore  and 
Henry  H.  Brigham  held  it  for  the  longest  period,  about 
fifty  years  each.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  June  19, 1888, 
Dea.  Brigham  had  been  town  clerk  for  thirty-eight 
years  and  parish  clerk  for  fifty  years,  and  had  repre- 
sented the  town  twice  in  the  General  Court.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  usefulness,  and  in  all  his  long  service 
to  both  town  and  church  labored  with  untiring  zeal 
for  their  best  interests. 


CHAPTER  CXXI. 

BOYLSTON— (Co«//K«rrf. ) 

PROMINENT  PERSONS,  COLLEGE  GRADU.\TES,  ETC. 

The  town  ofBoyl=ton  has  sent  forth  many  men  of 
ability  and  influence  who  have  honored  the  several 
professions  and  stations  in  which  they  have  been  called 
to  act.  Among  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the 
Shrewsbury  North  Parish  during  the  dark  period  of 
the  Revolution,  and  one  who  afterwards  became  one 
of  the  prime  movers  for  the  incorporation  of  the  town 
of  Boylston  and  finally  was  influential  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  that  town  and  the  incorporation  of  the  town 
of  West  Boylston,  was  Major  Ezra  Beaman.  He  was 
born  October  16,  1736,  in  Lancaster,  in  that  portion 
of  the  town  which  two  years  later  became  the  town  of 
Bolton.  He  came  with  his  father,  Capt.  Jabez  Bea- 
man, in  1746  to  that  part  of  the  Shrewsbury  North 
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Precinct  that  is  now  included  within  the  limits  of 
West  Boylston.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1757 
the  homestead  estate  came  into  his  possession,  and 
upon  it  he  resided  until  his  death,  June  4, 1811.  Thus 
it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  resided  successively  in 
the  towns  of  Shrewsbury,  Boylston  and  West  Boylston 
without  changing  his  place  of  residence.  During  the 
Revolution  he  was  an  ardent  patriot  and  was  con- 
tinuously in  the  military  service  of  the  colonies.  He 
repeatedly  served  the  towns  of^Shrewsbury,  Boylston 
and  West  Boylston  in  their  niostimportant  town  offices. 
A  more  extended  sketch  of  bis  life  will  probably  be 
given  in  the  historical  sketch  of  West  Boylston. 
Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  citizens  of  Boylston 
soon  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  and  who  were 
zealous  opposers  of  Major  Beamau  in  the  separation 
of  the  parishes  in  1795  and  the  ultimate  division  of 
the  town  in  1808,  were  James  Longley  and  Aaron 
White,  Esqs.  James  Longley,  Esq.,  settled  in  Boyls- 
ton soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  a 
native  of  Shirley,  in  this  State,  and  the  son  of  a  large 
family.  At  an  early  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  car- 
penter to  remain  until  he  should  have  reached  the 
full  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Under  this  master  he 
received  harsh  and  severe  treatment,  was  coarsely  and 
inefficiently  clad  and  kept  constantly  at  work  without 
obtaining  a  single  day's  schooling.  After  obtaining 
his  freedom  he  secured  a  teacher  and  began  to  study, 
and  by  patient  effort  gained  such  an  education  as  en- 
abled him  afterwards  to  take  an  honorable  and  useful 
station  in  life.  He  served  throughout  the  Revolution- 
ary War  in  the  service  of  the_colonies,  first  in  the  ma- 
rine, or  privateering  service,  and  afterwards  with  the 
land  forces  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga, 
and  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  Shays'  War.  After 
coming  to  Boylston  he  was  continually  called  upon  to 
assume  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  town  ;  was 
captain  of  militia,  magistrate  and  held  almost  every 
town  office,  and  served  as  representative  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  for  thirteen  consecutive  years.  His  family, 
like  many  other  early  Boylston  families,  were  of  honor- 
able English  extraction,  and  of  high  standing  in 
Church  and  State.  Several  were  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  one  of  whom  became  Bishop 
of  Durham,  Cardinal  and  Lord  Chancellor.  The  an- 
cestor of  the  American  branch  of  the  family  embraced 
the  Puritan  doctrines,  and  came  to  New  England, 
where  he  married  a  sister  of  Thomas  Gotfe,  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

Aaron  White,  Esq.,  was  born  in  Roxbury  June  9, 
1771.  His  early  education  was  such  as  the  common 
schools  of  Roxbury  afforded  one  hundred  years  ago. 
Evincing  a  fondness  for  reading,  he  had  access  to  the 
old  Boston  Public  Library,  by  the  means  of  which  he 
stored  his  mind  with  a  good  knowledge  of  English 
history  and  literature.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  in  1792,  he  opened  a  store  in  the  easterly  part 
of  Holden.  There  he  remained  five  years,  until 
1797,  when  he  removed  to  Boylston  and  engaged  in 


the  tavern  and  store  business,  and  afterwards  in  the 
store  business  alone,  keeping  a  general  country  store 
until  witliin  a  few  years  of  his  death,  in  1847.  He 
served  for  many  years  as  a  niiigistrate  and  in  nearly 
all  the  town  ofiices,  and  for  several  years  represented 
the  town  in  the  General  Court. 

In  1798  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  Avery,  of  Holden,  and  by  whom  he  had  a 
large  family  of  children,  all  of  whom  lived  to  grow 
up  and  have  been  very  successful  in  the  business, 
professional  and  other  stations  to  which  they  have 
been  called. 

Among  the  natives  and  others  who  have  received 
a  liberal  or  professional  education  the  following  have 
honored  the  ministry  : 

Ministers. — Rev.  Jonathan  Bigelow,  son  of  An- 
drew and  Sarah  (Fassett)  Bigelow,  graduated  from 
Brown  University  in  1817,  and  at  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  1820 ;  married  Eliza  Tappan,  a  sis- 
ter of  William  Tappan,  the  poet,  and  herself  a  ready 
writer.  He  was  ordained  and  settled  July  11,  1821, 
at  Lubec,  Me.,  where  he  remained  until  1826.  From 
1827  to  1849  he  was  settled  at  Rochester,  Mass.,  and 
at  Euclid,  Ohio,  from  1850  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred January  26,  1854,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one 
years.  Rev.  Ashael  Bigelow,  also  a  son  of  Andrew 
Bigelow,  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1823, 
andsubsequently  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  ; 
he  was  ordained  over  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Walpole,  Mass.,  March  28,  1823,  and,  in  1850,  was 
installed  at  Hancock,  N.  H.,  where  he  died  August 
16,  1817,  after  a  pastorate  of  twenty-five  years,  and  a 
ministry  of  forty -nine  years.  Rev.  Andrew  Bigelow, 
Jr.,  D.D.,  brother  of  above,  was  for  several  years  the 
acting  pastor  of  the  Boylston  Church.  A  sketch  of 
his  life  appears  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
church.  Rev.  Jonathan  Longley,  son  of  James 
Longley,  E;q.,  entered  Harvard  College  in  1812,  but 
was  forced  on  account  of  ill  health  to  leave  the  Uni- 
versity before  completing  his  course.  He  studied 
theology  with  Rev.  Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.D.,  and 
resided  at  Northbridge,  where  he  died  January 
26,  1850. 

Rev.  John  Flagg  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
1816  ;  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  Rox- 
bury February  2,  1825;  died  March  14,  1831,  aged 
forty-one  years. 

Rev.  William  J.  White,  son  of  Aaron  White,  and 
a  graduate  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
was  ordained  September  20,  1842,  and  is  now  residing 
in  Worcester. 

Rev.  William  D.  Flagg  graduated  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege 1853 ;  died  1859,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years. 

Rev.  William  W.  Whipple,  A.M.,  graduated  at 
Amherst  College  1841,  and  is  now  settled  at  Yonkers 
N.  Y. 

Rev.  Frank  D.  Sanford,  son  of  Rev.  Wm.  H.  San- 
ford,  is  a  widely-known  Evangelist. 

Rev.    George  S.   Ball,    of   Upton,    a    well-known 
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Unitarian  clergyman  of  Worcester  County,  and  cliap- 
lain  of  tlie  Twenty-first  Regiment  Massacliusetts 
Volunteers  during  tlie  War  of  the  Rebellion  and  an 
ex-member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  is  also  a 
direct  descendant  of  a  Boylston  family. 

Lawyers. — Hon.  Asa  Andrews,  A.M.,  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  1783,  studied  law.  and  settled  at 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  where  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Washington  collector  of  the  port,  which  office  he 
held  for  over  thirty  years ;  he  died  in  1856.  Mathew 
Davenport,  Esq., .graduated  at  Harvard  College  1802, 
studied  law  and  settled  on  the  homestead  of  the 
family  in  Boylston,  where  he  died  in  1860.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  ''  Historical  Sketch  "  of  Boylston, 
published  in  1830.  James  Sawyer,  Esq.,  graduated 
at  Brown  University  1814,  studied  law  and  settled  in 
Texas,  where  he  died  in  1823. 

Aaron  White.  Jr.,  Esq.,  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  1817,  studied  law  and  settled  firat  in  Rhode 
Island,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  "  Dorr's 
Insurrection."  He  afterwards  settled  in  Connecticut 
and  in  Dudley,  in  this  county.  He  died  in  Connecti- 
cut in  1887. 

Thomas  W.  White,  Esq.,  brother  of  above-named, 
studied  law,  and  is  now  engaged  in  business  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Hon.  William  N.  Davenport 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  at 
Hudson,  Mass.,  and  is  now  engaged  in  practice  at 
Marlborough,  Mass.,  which  place  he  represented  in 
the  General  Court  in  1885-86,  and  has  just  been 
elected  to  the  Massachusetts  Senate.  Asa  Welling- 
ton, Esq  ,  who  studied  law  and  practiced  in  Boston, 
is  now  residing  at  Quincy,  Mass. 

Among  the  physicians  of  the  town  have  been  Drs. 
Abraham  Howe,  who  died  October  19,  1779,  aged 
twenty-one  years ;  Amariah  Bigelow,  Jr.,  Uriah 
Bigelow,  Eliakim  Morse,  son  of  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Morse,  M.  D.,  who  afterwards  settled  in  Water- 
town,  and  died  at  the  age  of  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ;  Samuel  Brigham,  Seth  Knowlton,  Thaddeus 
Chinnery,  William  Davenport,  who  died  at  Boston 
in  1816,  aged  twenty-two  years,  and  John  Andrews. 
The  latter  was  the  physician  of  the  town  for  forty 
years,  and  a  man  of  much  influence  and  prominence 
in  the  civil,  parish  and  church  relations  of  the  town. 
William  S.  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  graduated  at  New  York 
Homeopathic  Medical  College  1884,  and  is  now  lo- 
cated at  Phillipsburg,  Pa.  Charles  A.  Stearns,  A.B., 
M.D.,  graduated  at  Amherst  College  1881,  and  Har- 
vard Medical  School  1884,  and  is  now  located  at 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.  Dr.  Fred  Bigelow,  now  located  in 
Maine.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Morse,  A.M.,  M.D.,  the  first 
minister  of  the  town,  united  in  himself  the  three- 
fold offices  of  minister,  lawyer  and  physician. 
Among  others  who  have  gone  from  the  town  and 
held  prominent  positions  elsewhere  should  be  noticed 
James  Longley,  Jr.,  who  settled  in  Boston,  where  he 
was  well-known  in  the  hotel  business,  and  afterwards 
largely  connected  with   several  manufacturing  inter- 


ests. He  was  twice  elected  an  alderman  of  the  city 
of  Boston.  In  1863  he  gave  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars  to  the  town  for  the  benefit  of  the  Old  Ceme- 
tery. 

Hon.  E.  Hastings  Moore,  of  Athens,  Ohio,  for 
several  years  a  member  of  Congress  from  that  State, 

The  late  Major-General  Aaron  Sawyer  Gibbs,  once 
prominent  in  the  military  circles  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  and  the  late  General  Lysander 
Flagg,  a  prominent  capitalist  and  business  man  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  formerly  quartermaster-general  of 
that  State. 

Hon.  Phinehas  Ball,  of  Worcester,  is  a  native  of 
the  town.  He  served  the  city  of  Worcester  in  1865 
as  mayor,  and  was  for  many  years  city  engineer. 
He  is  a  well-known  civil  engineer,  and  for  many 
years  a  partner  of  Elbridge  Boyden.  which  firm  built 
Mechanics'  Hall,  Worcester,  Taunton  Insane  Hos- 
pital and  the  jails  at  Greenfield  and  Fitchburg. 
He  planned  and  constructed  the  water-works  at  Wor- 
cester, Springfield  and  other  places.  He  is  now 
president  of  the  Union  Water-Meter  Company. 
Hon.  Charles  B,  Pratt,  mayor  of  Worcester  in  1877- 
78-79,  is  emphatically  a  Boylston  man,  coming  to 
the  town  when  very  young.  His  early  years  were 
spent  here.  Mr.  Pratt  has  been  city  marshal,  alder- 
man and,  in  fact,  has  held  nearly  all  the  city  offices, 
and  in  1859  represented  the  city  of  Worcester  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  has  since  been  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate.  He  is  now  president 
of  the  First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

Hon.  Charles  G.  Reed,  ex-mayor  of  Worcester, 
is  also  a  descendant,  on  his  mother's  side,  of  another 
Boylston  family.  Boylston  has  sent  many  men  of 
influence  and  note  into  the  city  government  of  Wor- 
cester. Hardly  a  year  has  elapsed  since  Worcester 
became  a  city,  but  what  the  town  has  been  represented 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  It  has  also  many  repre- 
sentatives among  the  successful  business  men  of  the 
city. 

For  more  than  forty  years  this  town  was  the 
chosen  home  of  John  B.  Gough,  the  distinguished 
temperance  orator,  lecturer  and  philanthropist. 
Coming  here  in  1843,  Mr.  Gough  married  Miss  Mary 
G.  Whitcomb,  and  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land, 
situated  midway  between  Boylston  and  Worcester, 
where  he  erected  large  and  fine  buildings,  con- 
structed the  finest  avenues  through  his  grounds, 
planted  thousands  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and 
developed  his  beautiful  homestead  of  "  Hillside," 
the  mansion  of  which  he  filled  to  repletion  with  the 
bric-a-brac  of  all  climes,  and  with  a  magnificent 
library  of  the  choicest  works,  and  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  valuable  private  collections  in  America. 
To  this  beautiful  home  Mr.  Gough  came  for  recuper- 
ation and  rest  after  his  extended  and  successful  lec- 
ture tours  through  this  country  and  abroad,  and  here 
he  delighted  to  gather  about  him  the  most  distin- 
guished and  cultured  of  both  continents. 
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The  story  of  Mr.  Goiigh's  remarkable  life  is  so 
well  known  to  all,  that  an  extended  notice  of  it 
hardly  seems  necessary  here.  A  brief  sketch  of  it  is, 
however,  appended.  He  was  born  at  f^andgate,  Eng- 
land, a  romantic  little  watering-place,  about  ten  miles 
from  Dover.  His  father  was  a  veteran  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  and  his  mother  was  a  schoolmistress  of  the  vil- 
lage. When  about  six  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  a 
seminary  at  Folkstone,  two  or  three  miles  from  Sand- 
gate.  About  this  time,  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  visitors  at  the  little  watering-place,  he  was  often 
sent  for  to  read  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  gathered 
at  a  small  reading-room  in  the  place. 

In  1829,  when  twelve  years  of  age,  he  came  to 
America  with  a  family  from  Sandgate.  He  reached 
New  York,  after  a  voyage  of  fifty-four  days,  and  soon 
after  removed,  with  the  family,  to  a  farm  in  Oneida 
County,  in  that  State.  After  remaining  here  two 
years,  he  went  to  New  York  City,  where  he  entered 
the  Methodist  Book  Concern  as  an  errand  boy  and 
apprentice  to  the  book-binding  trade.  After  this 
followed  the  dark  and  discouraging  period  of  his  life; 
during  which  he  drifted  about  to  different  places, — first 
to  Bristol,  R.  I.,  then  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  and  finally  to  Worcester,  Mass. 
This  was  during  the  Washingtonian  Temperance 
movement,  and,  after  coming  to  Worcester,  he  was 
induced  to  take  the  pledge,  and,  after  a  long  and 
desperate  struggle,  overcame  his  appetite  for  strong 
drink,  and  entered  the  work  as  a  speaker.  From 
1843  until  the  time  of  his  death  not  a  year  passed 
without  his  entering  the  lecture  field. 

In  1853  he  went  to  England  at  the  invitation  of 
the  London  Temperance  League,  and  was  absent  two 
years,  speaking  throughout  all  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
In  Edinborough  alone  seventeen  thousand  people 
flocked  to  hear  him,  and  the  London  Temperance 
Society  gave  him  a  silver  dinner  service. 

In  1877  he  again  visited  Great  Britain,  and  spent 
three  years  in  England  and  Ireland,  delivering  in 
England  alone  three  hundred  and  ninety  addresses  to 
five  hundred  thousand  people,  and  secured  twelve 
thousand  signatures  to  the  pledge.  After  his  return 
to  America  he  began  to  speak  on  other  topics  besides 
temperance.  His  published  works  h'tve  hnd  a  large 
sale, — one  million  copies  of  his  lectures  have  been 
sold,  and  over  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  his 
autobiography. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1886,  he  had  delivered 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven  lectures 
and  traveled  five  hundred  thousand  miles.  He  was 
stricken  with  apoplexy  while  speaking  at  Frank- 
ford,  Pa.,  and  died  there  February  17,  1886,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-eight  yea]-s,  six  months  and  twenty-six 
days. 

Precinct  Clbrks  —  Shrewsburi/  North  Precinct, 
1742  to  1786.— 1742,  John  Bush;  1843-1748,  Deacon 
Cyprian  Keyes  ;  1749-1755,  Daniel  Hastings ;  1756- 
1758,  Deacon  Amariah  Bigelow;  1759,  Deacon  John 


Keyes;  1760,  1761,  Deacon  Cyprian  Keyes;  1762- 
1764,  David  Taylor;  1765,  1766,  Deacon  Amariah 
Bigelow  ;  1767-1772,  Captain  Joseph  Bigelow,  Jr. ; 
1773,  1774,  Thomas  Andrews;  1775,  1776,  David 
Taylor;  1777,  Deacon  Amariah  Bigelow  ;  1778  to  Dec- 
ember, David  Taylor;  Deceinber,  1778,  1779,  1780, 
David  Goodale;  1781-1785,  Dr.  Amariah  Bigelow. 

Town  Clerks — Town  of  Boijlston,  1786  to  1888. — 
1786,  Lieutenant  Aaron  Sawyer;  1787-1799,  Colonel 
Jotham  Bush  ;  1800-1818,  Aaron  White,  Esq.  ;  1819, 
Pitt  JMoore  ;  1820-1824,  AaronWhite,  Esq.;  1825,  Cap- 
tain Eli  Bond  ;  1826-1887,  Nathaniel  Davenport,  Esq.; 
1838-1849,  John  T.  Cotton,  Esq.;  1850  to  June  19, 
1888,  Deacon  Henry  H.  Brigham ;  June  25,  1888, 
Penniman  M.  Brigham. 

Representatives  to  General  Court — Shreios- 
bury  North  Precinct,  1742  to  1786. — 1746,  John  Keyes, 
Esq.;  1747,  1749,  1756.  1758,  Isaac  Temple;  1V83, 
Lieutenant  Jonas  Temple. 

Town  of  Boyktori,  1786  to  1888.-1787,1788,  1792  to 
1796  inclusive.  Lieutenant  Jonas  Temple;  1789-1791, 
Ezra  Beaman,  Esq. ;  1798  to  1810,  inclusive,  James 
Longley,  Esq.  ;  1811,  1812,  1813,  1814,  Deacon  Jona- 
than Bond  ;  1815,  1816,  1817,  Colonel  Jotham  Bush  ; 
1818, 1819,  1821,  1822,  Aaron  White,  E.q. ;  1827,  1829 
to  1835  inclusive.  Rev.  Ward  Cotton  ;  1837,  1838, 
1839,  1840,  Captain  Eli  B.  Lamson  ;  1843,  1844, 1845, 
John  T.  Cotton,  Esq. ;  1848-1880,  Henry  H.  Brig- 
ham, Esq,  ;  1849,  Nathaniel  Davenport,  Esq.;  1851, 
Captain  John  Andrews;  1852,  Robert  Andrews,  Jr.; 
1SS4,  Oliver  S.  Kendall ;  1857,  Rev.  William  H.  San- 
ford  ;  1860,  Dr.  John  Andrews ;  1863,  Horace  Ken- 
dall;  1869,  Henry  White;  1874,  Henry  V.  Woods; 
1884,  Levi  L.  Flagg. 

Delegates  to  Constitutional  Conventions. — 
1788,  Lieutenant  Jonas  Temple  ;  1820,  Deacon  Jona- 
than Bond ;  1853,  Rev.  Daniel  S.  Whitney. 


CHAPTER  CXXII. 

UPTON. 

BY   WILLIAM  T.  DAVIS. 

The  territory  constituting  the  town  of  Upton  was 
occupied  before  the  migration  of  the  white  men  from 
the  sea-coast  to  the  interior  by  the  Nipmuck  tribe  of 
Indians.  Before  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  in 
1735,  it  belonged  to  the  towns  of  Sutton,  Usbridge, 
Mendon  and  Hopkiuton.  Among  the  first  setilera 
on  this  territory  were  John  Hazeltine,  David  Batch- 
eler,  Jonathan  Wood,  Israel  Talt,  John  Sadler,  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  John  Bromly,  William  Green,  Benja- 
min Perham,  Samuel  Nelson,  Stephen  Denny,  Sam- 
uel Watkins,  Marshal  Baker,  Samuel  Work,  Samuel 
Reeks,  John  Warfield,  Willson  Rawson,  Robert 
Tyler,  Matthias  Taft,  Peter  Holbrook,  Stephen  Ten- 
ney  and   Thomas   Palmer.     Of  these,  Matthew   Taft 
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was  a  settler  as  early  as  1728,  having  bought  his 
laud  of  Harvard  College.  This  territory  included 
thirteen  thousand  and  ninety-four  acres.  A  portion 
of  it,  including  about  three  thousand  acres,  formed  a 
part  of  the  tract  of  land  belonging  to  the  Hopkins 
Fund,  which,  during  nearly  a  hundred  years,  was  a 
source  of  trouble  and  vexation  to  the  inhabitants. 
Edward  Hopkins  came  from  England  in  1637,  and 
settling  in  Couuecticut,  became  its  Governor.  He  re- 
turned to  England  and  died  in  1657,  giving  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  pounds  out  of  his  e.state  in  New  Eng- 
land to  trustees,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  be  in- 
vested in  houses  and  lands  in  New  England,  the  in- 
come from  which  should  be  devoted  to  the  support  of 
students  in  the  grammar  and  divinity  schools  at 
Cambridge,  and  to  the  purchase  of  books  to  be  given 
to  meritorious  students  at  Harvard  College.  Anne 
Hopkins,  his  wife,  died  in  1698,  and  after  a  suit  in 
Chancery  the  trustees  obtained,  in  1715,  insatisfac- 
ti6n  of  the  legacy,  a  verdict  and  payment  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  with  interest,  amounting  to  three 
hundred  more.  This  money  wai  invested  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Maguncog  from  the  Natick  Indians,  which, 
with  other  land;!,  finally  became  the  town  of  Hop- 
kinton,  one  of  the  contributors  'to  the  township  of 
Upton. 

In  1716  the  court  gave  to  the  Hopkins  Trustees 
the  province  lands  in  Hopkiuton,  swelling  their  pos- 
session to  twenty-five  thousand  acres.  About  one- 
half  of  these  acres  were  leaded  for  ninety-nine  years, 
dating  from  March  25,  172.3,  and  the  remainder  were 
reserved  as  common  lands.  Troubles  ensued  con- 
cerning the  payment  of  rent  and  taxes ;  the  courts 
and  the  Legislature  were  resorted  to  for  relief  by  both 
trustees  and  tenants,  and  not  until  1832  was  peace 
restored.  In  that  year  the  Legislature  agreed  to  pay 
eight  thousand  dollars  and  the  tenants  two  thousand 
dollars,  and  for  this  consideration  the  trustees  aban- 
doned their  claim  on  the  lands. 

The  territory  of  Upton  is  not  specially  attractive 
in  soil  or  scenery.  Its  surface  abounds  in  rocky  hills, 
with  here  and  there  a  plain  of  better  land,  like  those 
on  which  the  pleasant  villages  of  Centre  and  West 
Upton  are  situated,  while  West  River,  the  chief 
stream  of  the  locality,  finds  its  way  through  the  richer 
meadows  of  the  valley  towards  its  outlet  in  the  Black- 
stone  River,  at  Uxbridge. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1735,  John  Hazeltine  and 
others,  living  on  this  territory,  presented  a  petition 
to  the  Provincial  Court  to  be  incorporated  as  a  town- 
ship, and  on  the  14th  of  June  the  following  act  was 
passed : 

An  Act  for  dividiug  the  towns  of  Mendon,  Sutton,  Uxbridge  and 
HopUinton,  and  erectiug  a,  new  town  in  the  County  of  Worcester  by  the 
name  of  Upton. 

Whereon,  the  outlands  of  tlie  several  towns  of  Mendon,  Sutton,  U.Y- 
brirlEe  and  Hopkinton  are  completely  tilled  with  inhabitants  who  labor 
under  difficulties  by  reason  ot  tlieir  remoteness  from  the  places  of  pub- 
lic worship  in  the  said  towns,  and  have  therefore  addressed  this  Court 
that  they  may  be  sett  off  a  distinct  and  separate  township  and  vested 


with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  that  other  towns  in  this  Province  are 
vested  with  ; 

Be  it  enacted  by  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  Council  and  Repre- 
seniatives  in  General  Court  assembled  and  by  the  autliority  of  the 
same  ; 

Sect.  1.  That  all  the  outlands  of  the  aforesaid  towns  of  Mendon, 
Sutton,  Uxbridge  and  Hopkinton  comprised  within  the  following 
bounds,  containing  in  the  whole  twelve  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty-three  acres,  together  with  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  acres  t^iken 
off  Mr,  John  Rockwood's  farm,  bounded  us  follows,  viz. :  beginning  at  a 
pine  tree,  being  the  southeast  corner  of  Grafton,  and  from  thence  ex- 
tending north,  bounding  west  on  Grafton  till  it  comes  to  the  northeast 
corner  thereof;  and  from  thence  bounding  by  Westboro'  line  till  it 
meets  with  Hopkinton  line  ;  from  thence  extending  southerly  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  perch  in  the  bounds  between  Sutton  and  Hopkinton  ; 
from  thence  south  nine  degrees  east  four  hundred  and  ninety  perch,  to 
a  stake  and  heap  of  stones  ;  from  thence  south  thirty-oue  degrees  and 
thirty  minutes  east  one  hundred  and  forty  perch  ;  from  thence  south 
sixty-one  degrees  thirty  minutes  east  two  huudred  perch  to  a  heap  of 
stones  at  Haven  Meadow  ;  from  thence  easterly  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  perch  to  the  north  end  of  a  pond  called  North  pond  and  there 
bounded  easterly  on  said  pond  till  it  comes  to  the  place  where  the  Mill 
Eiver  runs  out  of  said  pond  ;  and  thence  bounding  by  said  River  till  it 
comes  to  a  wading  place  called  Peck's  Wading  Pl.ice,  above  the  lower 
North  Meadow  ,  from  thence  south  thirty  degrees  thirty  minutes  west 
two  hundred  and  seventy-four  perch ;  from  thence  south  forty  de- 
grees west  ninety  perch  to  Tyler's  lane  alias  Marlborough  road ;  from 
thence  south  fifty-five  degrees  west  four  hundred  perch  to  Uxbridge, 
where  Uxbridge  and  Mendon  meet;  thence  bounding  by  Misco  Hill 
Brook  till  it  meets  with  West  River  so  called ;  then  runs  north  twenty- 
five  degrees  west  ten  hundred  and  twenty-two  perch  on  Uxbridge  line 
to  a  heap  of  stones  at  Hazeltine's  goat  pasture  ;  from  thence  northerly 
to  a  pine  tree ;  thence  easterly  to  a  stake  in  a  meadow  ;  and  thence 
north  twenty-five  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  west  one  hundred  and 
seventy  perch  to  Gralton  south  line  ;  and  thence  bounding  northerly  on 
Grafton  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  perch  to  the  bounds  first  men- 
tioned; be  and  hereby  are  set  off  a  distinct  and  separate  township  by 
the  name  of  Upton. 

Skct.  2.  And  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  be  and  hereby  are  vested 
with  all  the  powers,  privileges  and  immunities  that  the  other  towns  in 
this  Province  are  or  ought,  by  law,  to  be  vested  with. 

Provided, 

Sect.  3.  That  the  whole  of  Mr.  Nathan  Tyler's  farm  be  and  hereby  is 
excluded  out  of  the  abovesaid  township  and  he  and  it  forever  remains 
to  the  town  of  Mendon  as  heretofore. 

Provided  also, 

Sect.  4.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town  of  Upton  do  within 
three  years  build  a  suitable  and  convenient  house  for  the  public  worship 
of  God  and  settle  a  learned  orthodox  minister  and  provide  for  his  com- 
fortable and  honoi-abls  support. 

By  an  order  of  court  passed  June  17th  John  Hazel- 
tine,  as  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  new 
town,  was  authorized  to  notify  and  warn  the  inhabit- 
ants to  meet  on  the  28th  of  July  and  choose  town 
officers.  On  that  day  the  town  met  at  the  house  of 
John  Sadler  and  John  Hazeltine  was  chosen  moder- 
ator, Jonathan  Wood  was  chosen  clerk  and  Samuel 
Work  treasurer.  The  condition  of  the  town  records 
is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  learn  who  composed 
the  first  Board  of  Selectmen.  Mr.  Work,  the  treas- 
urer, died  not  long  after  his  election,  and  on  the  10th 
of  November  Jonathan  Wood  was  chosen  in  his 
place. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  persons  who  have  served 
as  selectmen  in  the  years  set  against  their  names: 


1736.  John  Hazeltine. 
Israel  Taft. 
Jonathan  W^ood. 
William  Green. 
John  Sadler. 

1737.  Jona'hau  Nelson. 


John  Hazeltine, 
Samuel  Walkins. 

Smith, 

Taft. 

Jonathan  Wood. 
Matthew  Taft. 
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1742. 


1746, 


1746. 


174&. 


1749. 


1750. 


a75S. 


17o&. 


1756. 


1761. 

1762. 


Stephen  Tenney. 
Wiiliuin  Greon. 
Juhn  Hazeltiiw. 
Jonatbjin  Wood. 
Bobert  T^ler. 
John  Huzeltino. 
JoiMithan  \Vood, 
Stt'plien  Tenney, 
Stephen  Tenney, 
Jonathan  Wood. 
£imiuel  Netson. 
Joiuithan  Wood, 
MiitthiasTaft. 
Wilson  RavvaoD. 
Stephen  Tenney, 
Wilson  Rawson. 
JoBaa  Warren. 
Robert  Radish, 
Benjamin  Siewart- 
Ebeoezer  Fiak. 
John  Sadler. 
Jouathan  Wood. 
Stephen  Tenney. 
Bt'Di»miii  Piilraer. 
Jonas  Warren. 
Jonathan  Wood, 
John  Uazeltine. 
Wilson  Rawson. 
Wilson  Rawson, 
Jonathan  Wood. 
JoDathan  NelsoD, 
John  Sadler. 
John  Hazeltine, 
Jonathan  Wood. 
JonathaB  Wood, 
John  Hazeltine. 
Jooas  Warren. 
John  HazeltiDe. 
Jonas  Warren. 
Joiiatban  Nelbou, 
Beriab  Rice. 
DavJd  Wood. 
Ebenezer  Tisk. 

John  Sadler. 
Beriab  Rice. 
Fjaocii*  NelsoD. 
MaTsbal  Baker. 
Benjamin  Perham, 
Jonas  Warren,  Jr. 

Mwrshal  Bafeer. 

Matthew  Lackey. 

Ephraim  Whitney, 

Jonathan  Wood. 

Stephen  Sadler. 

Wilson  RawsoD. 

Matthew  Taft. 

Abiel  Sadter. 

Epbraim  Whitney, 

Wilson  Rawaon, 

Stephen  Stftdler. 

Ephraim  Whitney. 

Samuel  Wright. 

Jonathan  Nelson. 

Benjamin  Perham, 

Abiel  Sadler. 

Stephen  Sadler. 

Ezra  Wood. 

Abiel  Sadler. 

Ephraim  Whitney, 

Daniel  BatcheloF, 

Same. 

Abie)  Sadler. 

Step>>en  Sadler, 

Nathan  Tyler, 

Jonathan  Wood, 

Wilson  RaweoD, 

Abiel  Sadiler. 


1765. 


1773. 


1774. 


1777. 


Abiel  Sadler. 

Simeon  Holbrook. 

Constant  Hardy. 

Ezra  Wood. 

Tboiima  W.  Baker. 

He/ekiah  Rockwood. 

Nathan  Tyler. 

Nahum  Warren. 

1805. 

Amos  Bradish. 

Abiel  Sadler. 

1789. 

Wil6on  Rawson. 

Wilson  RawBon. 

Elijah  Warren. 

Benjamin  Fisk,  Jr. 

Constant  Hardy. 

Eliaha  Taft. 

Abner  Palmer. 

Hezekiah  Rockwood. 

Abiel  Sadler. 

Enoch  Batcheler. 

Stephen  Taft. 

Nathan  Tyler. 

Jonathan  Batcheler. 

1806. 

Wilson  Rawson. 

Ezra  Wood. 

1790. 

Ezra  Wood. 

Elisha  Bradish. 

Nathan  Tyler. 

Elisha  Bradish. 

Amos  Whitney. 

Stephen  Sadler. 

David  Chapin. 

Daniel  Fisk. 

Ezra  Wood. 

Jonas  Warren. 

John  Sadler. 

Nathan  Tyler. 

Thomas  Nelson,  Jr. 

1807. 

Wilson  Rawson. 

Wilson  RawBon. 

1791. 

Ezra  Wood. 

Elisha  Bradish. 

Eliaha  Taft. 

Elisha  Bradish. 

Amos  Whitney. 

JoBiab  Deane. 

David  Chapin. 

Daniel  Fisk. 

Ephraim  Whitney, 

Jonas  Warren. 

Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 

Robert  Taft. 

J.  RawBon. 

1808. 

Daniel  Fisk. 

Abiel  Sadler. 

1792. 

Ezra  Wood. 

Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 

Elisha  Taft. 

Elisha  Bradish. 

Wilson  Rawson. 

Elijah  Warren. 

David  Chapin. 

Eliaha  Bradish. 

Joseph  Sadler. 

Silas  Warren. 

Amos  Whitney. 

Robert  Taft. 

Kahum  Wood. 

18C9. 

Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 

Joeiab  Cbilds. 

1793. 

Same. 

Ezra  Wood.  Jr. 

Josiab  Deane. 

1794. 

Elihlia  Bradish. 

Elisha  Bradish. 

Ezra  Wood. 

Thomas  Nelson,  Jr. 

Enoch  Batcheler. 

Benjamin  Farrar. 

Wilson  RawBon. . 

Silas  Warren. 

Elijah  Warren. 

Paul  Nelson. 

1810. 

Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 

Abiel  Sadler. 

Amos  Whitney. 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr. 

Elisha  Taft. 

1795. 

Elifeiba  Bradish. 

Enoch  Batcheler. 

Ezra  Wood. 

Abiel  Sadler. 

Silas  Warren. 

Ephraim  Whitney. 

John  Taft. 

Jonathan  Ward. 

Benjamin  Fisk. 

David  Chapin. 

1811. 

Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 

Josiah  Deane. 

Ebenezer  Stearns. 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr. 

Stephen  Sadler. 

1796 

Ezra  Wood. 

Silas  Warren. 

Nathaniel  Flagg. 

Paul  Nelson. 

Jonathan  Ward. 

Marshal  Baker. 

Thomas  Nelson,  Jr. 

Stephen  Taft. 

David  NelaoD. 

Amos  Bradish. 

1812. 

Same. 

John  Taft. 

Wilson  Rawson. 

1813. 

Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 

Josiah  Deane. 

1797. 

Ezra  Wood. 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr. , 

Stephen  Sadler. 

Thomas  Nelaon,  Jr. 

Elisha  Fisk. 

Ephraim  Whitney. 

Wilson  Rawson. 

Jonathan  Ward. 

Ephraim  Whitney. 

Enoch  Batcheler. 

Stephen  Taft. 

Thomas  Nelson. 

(Constant  Handy. 

1814. 

Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 

James  Torrey. 

1798 

Ezra  Wood. 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr. 

Josiah  Deane. 

Wilson  Rawson. 

Jonathan  Ward. 

David  Kelly. 

Enoch  Batcheler. 

Stephen  Taft. 

Wm.  Fisk. 

John  Childe. 

Elisha  Fisk. 

Ephraim  Whitney. 

Daniel  Fisk. 

1815 

Jonathan  Ward. 

Joseph  Sadler. 

1799 

Ezra  Wood. 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr. 

Ebenezer  Walker. 

Elisha  Bradish. 

Ward  Palmer. 

Abiel  Sadler. 

Eliaha  Taft. 

John  Sadler. 

Thomas  Forbnsh. 

Ephraim  Whitney. 

Ephraim  Taft. 

Abner  Palmer. 

Hezekiah  Rockwood. 

1816 

Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 

Thomas  Forbush. 

1800 

Ezra  Wood. 

AmoB  Whitney. 

Ezra  Wood. 

Elisha  Bradiah. 

Elisha  Bradish. 

Jonathan  Batcheler. 

Wilson  Rawson. 

John  Sadler. 

Thomas  Forbush. 

Epbraim  Whitney. 

Hezekiah  Rockwood 

Asa  Hazeltine. 

Hezekiah  Rockwood. 

1817 

Ezra  Wood. 

Stephen  Sadler. 

1801 

Ezra  Wood. 

Amos  Whitney. 

Jouathan  Batcheler. 

Amoa  Bradish. 

Elisha  Fisk. 

Elisha  Brodisb. 

Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 

Daniel  Holbrook. 

Elijah  Warren. 

Ezekiel  Stoddard. 

Jonathan  Ward. 

Jonathan  Batcheler. 

Peter  Forbush. 

1818 

Ezi-a  Wood. 

Benjamin  Fari-ar. 

1802 

Ezra  Wood. 

Amoa  Whitney. 

Jonas  Hayward. 

Amos  Bradish. 

Silas  Warren. 

Jonathan  Batcheler. 

Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 

Daniel  Holbrook. 

Ezra  Wood. 

Asa  Childs. 

Josiah  Rockwood. 

John  Taft. 

Wilson  Rawson. 

1819 

Jonathan  Ward. 

Ephraim  Whitney. 

180a 

Ezra  Wood. 

Amoa  Whitney. 

Ezra  Wood. 

Amos  Bradish. 

Josiah  Rockwood. 

Robert  Fisk. 

Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 

Samuel  Forbush. 

Simeon  Holbrook. 

Asa  Childs. 

Eligha  Chapin, 

Thomas  M.  Baker. 

Nathaniel  Flagg. 

1620 

Ezra  Wood. 

Nahuin  Warren, 

1804 

,    Ezra  Wood. 

Elisha  Chapin, 

Ezra  Wood. 

Amos  Bradish. 

Ward  Baker, 

Robert  Fisk. 

Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 

Eliaha  Fiek. 

UPTON. 
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1822. 
1823. 


1827. 


1828. 


1830. 


1832. 


1833. 
1834. 


1835. 
1836. 
1837. 


1839. 


James  Vial. 
Ezra  Wood. 
Eiisha  Chapin. 
James  Vial. 
Eli  Warren. 
Wm.  risk. 
Same. 

Daniel  FJak,  Jr. 
Ezra  Nelson. 
Elieha  Fisk. 
Elijah  Warren. 
Moses  Whitney. 
Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 
Ezra  Nelson. 
Eiisha  Fisk. 
Elijah  Warren. 
Reuben  Wood,  Jr. 
Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 
EliahaFisk. 
James  Vial. 
Reuben  Wood,  Jr. 
Eliab  Leland. 
Elieha  Fisk. 
Elijah  Warren. 
Eiisha  Chapin. 
Joseph  Wood. 
Stephen  Taft. 
Eiisha  Fisk. 
Stephen  Taft. 
Wm.  Fisk. 
Elijah  Whitney, 
Jonathan  Nelson. 
Eiisha  Fisk. 
Stephen  Taft. 
Eliab  Leland. 
Elijah  Whitney. 
Jonathan  Nelson. 
Eiisha  Fisk. 
Stephen  Taft. 
Elijah  Nelson. 
Clark  Fisk. 
Joseph  B.  Chapin. 
Eiisha  Fisk. 
Stephen  Taft. 
Elijah  Nelson. 
Clark  Fisk. 
Joseph  B.  Chapin. 
Ezra  Nelson. 
Stephen  Taft. 
Elijah  Nelson. 
Clark  Fiak. 
Joseph  B.  Chapin. 
Wm.  Legff. 
Ezra  Wood. 
Joseph  B.  Chapin. 
Daniel  Nelson. 
David  Batcheler, 
Same. 
Wm.  Legg. 
Elijah  Warren. 
Stephen  Taft. 
Jonathan  Nelson,  Jr. 
Joel  Taft . 
Same. 
Same. 

Joseph  B.  Chapin, 
David  Batcheler. 
Abel  Walker. 
Elijah  Nelson  (2d), 
Orra  Wood. 
Joseph  B.  Chapin. 
Elijah  Nelson  (2d). 
Orra  Wood. 
J.  B.  Bradish. 
David  C.  Wood. 
Orra  Wood. 
Elijah  Warren. 


1847. 


1849. 


1853. 


1856. 


W.  B.  Hall. 
Josiah  A.  Rockwood. 
Wm.  Knowlton. 
Eiisha  Fisk. 
Stephen  Taft. 
Amos  Stearns. 
John  Hunt. 
Henry  Barns. 
Jotham  Bradish. 
Joel  Taft. 
Moses  Whitney. 
Perley  P.  Taft. 
Fisher  Taft. 
Nahum  W.  Holbrook. 
Loring  Johnson. 
Jonathan  Nelson  (2d). 
Wm.  Legg. 
Elijah  Nelson. 
Henry  Barns. 
J.  T.  McFarland. 
Chapin  Wood. 
Wm.  Legg. 
Elijah  Nelson. 
David  C.Wood. 
Levi  Fisk. 
Hartford  Stoddard. 
Elijah  Stoddard. 
Thomas  J.  Hall. 
David  Batcheler. 
John  H.  Leseur. 
Eiisha  Fisk,  Jr. 
Elijah  Stoddard. 
Wm.  Hall. 
Thomas  J.  Hall. 
Jonathan  E.  Ward. 
David  W.  Batcheler. 
Elijah  Stoddard. 
Wm.  Hall. 
Thomas  J.  Hall. 
John  Hunt. 
David  W.  Batcheler. 
Wm.  Hall, 
John  Hunt. 
David  W.  Batcheler. 
Velorous  Taft. 
Nahum  W.  Hall. 
David  C.  Wood. 
J.  T.  McFarland. 
Thomas  J.  Hall. 
David  G.  Chapin. 
Velorous  Taft. 
Velorous  Taft. 
Thomas  J.  Hall. 
J.  T.  McFarland. 
Eiisha  Fiak. 
Stephen  L.  Boswcrth. 
Velorous  Taft. 
Nahum  B.  Hall. 
Eiisha  Fisk. 
Jonathan  E.  Ward. 
J.  T.  McFarland. 
Velorous  Taft. 
J.  C.  Ward. 
G.  N.  Morse. 
Whitman  Holbrook. 
Eiisha  Fisk. 
Velorous  Taft. 
J.  C.  Ward. 
G.  A.  Morse. 
Lewis  Fisk. 
Arba  T.  Wood. 
Eiisha  Fisk. 
John  C.  Welch. 
Perley  P.  Taft. 
Jnhn  Hunt. 
Arba  T.  Wood. 
Arba  T.  Wood. 


1857. 


i860. 


1865, 
1866. 


Eiisha  Fisk. 
Stephen  L.  Bcsworth. 
Royal  Lackey. 
John  C.  Welch. 
Velorous  Taft. 
Arba  T.  Wood. 
Henry  T.  Barnes. 
Emory  W.  King. 
E]iahaAVood{2d). 
Arba  T.  Wood. 
Thomas  J.  Hall. 
Melvin  Webster. 
Eiisha  B.  Fisk. 
Wesley  L.  Fiak. 
Arba  T.  Wood. 
Thomas  J.  Hall. 
Eiisha  B.  Fisk. 
Wesley  L.  Fisk. 
Emerson  Haven. 
Stephen  L.  Bosworth. 
Edward  S.  Leland. 
Emerson  Haven. 
Levi  W.  Taft. 
Bufus  H.  Harback. 
Stephen  L.  Bosworth. 
Edward  S.  Leland. 
Eiisha  Fisk. 
Benjamin  F.  Holbrook. 
Calvin  H.  Ruggles. 
Arba  T.  Wood. 
Perley  P.  Taft. 
Adat^is  Fisk. 
Arba  T.  Wood. 
Calvin  H.  Ruggles. 
Adams  Fisk. 
Velorous  Taft. 
ArbaT.  Wood. 
Henry  W.  ^Vhitney. 
Same. 

Velorous  Taft. 
Arba  T.  Wood. 
E.  S.  Leland. 
C.  H,  Leland. 
Fisher  Taft. 
Whitman  Holbrook. 
Arba  T.  Wood. 
Fisher  Taft. 
Winthrop  B.  Fay. 
Arba  T.  Wood. 


1876. 
1877. 


1879. 
1880. 


1884. 

1885. 
1886. 


Emery  W.  King. 
C.  N,  Harrington. 
Whitman  Holbrook. 
Emery  W.  King. 
Dennis  T.  Fisk. 
Arba  T.  Wood. 
Eli  W.  Batcheler. 
Thomas  J.  Hall. 
Thomas  J.  Hall. 
Horace  Forbush. 
B.  A.  Jourdan. 
Thomas  J.  Hall. 
Horace  Forbush. 
B.  A.  Jourdan. 
Thomas  J.  Hall. 
Horace  Forbush. 
B.  A.  Jourdan. 
Thomas  J.  Hall. 
B.  A.  Jourdan. 
James  J.  Nelson. 
Same. 

Velorous  Taft. 
Charles  A.  Davis. 
Dennis  T.  Fisk. 
Thomas  J.  Hall. 
B.  A.  Jourdan. 
James  J.  Nelson. 
Same. 

Thomas  J.  Hall. 
B.  A.  Jourdan. 
Velorous  Taft. 
Velorous  Taft. 
George  D.  Whiting. 
H.  C.  Holbrook. 
Thomas  J.  Hall. 
B.  A.  Jourdan. 
J.  Plunimer  Taft. 
Thomas  J.  Hall. 
B.  A.  Jourdan. 
Velorous  Taft. 
Same. 
Same. 

Dennis  T.  Fisk. 
George  D.  Whiting. 
Velorous  Taft. 
Thomas  J.  Hall. 
Dennis  T.  Fisk. 
Wm.  H.  Willington. 
Same. 


At  this  point  in  our  narrative  a  completion  of  the 
list  of  persons  who  have  held  the  more  prominent 
offices  of  the  town  would  be  proper.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  moderators  of  annual  meetings,  of 
treasurers  and  town  clerks  for  the  years  set  against 
their  names: 


1735. 


Moderators. 
John  Hazeltine. 


1736.  John  Hazeltine. 

1737.  John  Hazeltine. 

1738.  Jonathan  Nelson. 

1739.  William  Green. 

1740.  John  Hazeltine. 

1741.  Matthew  Taft. 

1742.  William  Green. 

1743.  William  Green. 

1744.  John  Sadler. 

1745.  John  Sadler. 

1746.  John  Hazeltine. 

1747.  John  Hazeltine. 

1748.  John  Hazeltine. 
1740.  John  Hazeltine. 

1750.  John  Hazeltine. 

1751.  John  Hazeltine. 


Treasurers. 
Samuel  Wood  and 

Jonathan  Wood. 
John  Sadler. 
Jonathan  Wood. 
Jonathan  Wood. 
Jonathan  Wood. 
Jonathan  Wood. 
Israel  Taft. 
Jonathan  Nelson. 
Jonathan  Nelson. 
John  Sadler. 
John  Sadler. 
John  Sadler. 
John  Sadler. 
Matthew  Taft. 
Matthew  Taft. 
John  Sadler. 
Jonathan  Wood. 


Town  Clerks. 
Jonathan  Wood. 

Jonathan  Wood. 
Jonathan  Wood. 
Jonathan  Wood. 
Jonathan  Wood, 
Jonathan  Wood. 
Jonathan  Wood. 
Jonathan  Wood, 
Jonathan  Wood. 
Jonathan  Wood. 
Jonathan  Wood. 
Jonathan  Wood, 
Jonathan  Wood. 
Jonathan  Wood. 
Jonathan  Wood, 
Jonathan  Wood. 
Jonathan  Wood. 
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1762. 

1753. 

1754. 

1755. 

175G. 

1757. 

1738. 

1759. 

1760. 

17G1. 

17G2. 

1703. 

17G4. 

1705. 

1706. 

1767. 

17G8. 

17G9. 

1770. 

1771. 

1772. 

1773. 

1774. 

1775. 

1776. 

1777. 

1778. 

1779. 

1780. 

1781. 

1782. 

1783. 

1784. 

1785. 

1786. 

1787. 

1788. 

1789. 

1790. 

1791. 

1792. 

1793. 

1794. 

1795. 

1796. 

1797. 

1798. 

1799. 

1800. 

1801. 

1802. 

1803. 

]801. 

1805. 

1806. 

1807. 

1808. 

1809. 

1810. 

1811. 

1812. 

1813. 

1814. 

1815. 

1816. 

1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822, 

1823. 

1824. 

1825, 

1826. 

1827, 


Moderators. 
John  Sadler. 
IVIiirriliul  linker. 
Marshal  HuUer. 
Wilsuri  HiiwHuii. 
I^Iarshiil  linker. 
AVilson  llawBon. 
Mui-»hiil  Bitker. 
Qlurtjhtil  Buker. 
AVilBoii  Hawson. 
AVilsun  Rawson. 
Elieii.  Wadaworth. 
Marshal  Baker. 
Ezra  Woud. 
Marshal  Baker. 
Marshal  Baker. 
John  Hazeltine. 
Niitlian  Tyler. 
Wilson  Rawson. 
Abiel  Sadler. 
Ezra  Wood. 
Ezra  Wood. 
Wilson  RawBon. 
Ezra  Wood. 
Ezra  Wood. 
Ezra  Wood. 
Ezra  Wood. 
Ezra  Wood. 
Ezra  Wood. 
Benjamin  Farrar. 
Benjamin  Farrar. 

Ezra  Wood. 
Ezra  Wood. 
Ezra  Wood. 
Benjamin  Farrar. 

Jonathan  Batcheler, 
Ezra  Wood. 
Benjamin  Farrar. 
Ezra  Wood. 

Ezra  W^ood. 

Ezra  Wood, 

Ezra  Wood. 

Thomas  M.  Baker. 

Thomas  M.  Baker. 

Thomas  M.  Baker. 

Jonathan  Batcheler. 

Ezra  Wood. 

Ezra  Wood. 

Ezra  Wood. 

Klislia  Bradish. 

Stephen  Bradish. 

Wilson  Rawson. 

Wilson  Rawson. 

Elisha  Bradish. 

iJavid  Chapin. 

Pavid  Chaiiin. 

David  Chapin. 

David  Chapin. 

Wilson  Rawson. 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr. 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr. 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr. 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr. 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr. 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr. 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr. 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr. 

Ezia  Wood,  Jr. 

Daniel  Holbrook. 

Danii?l  Holbrook. 

Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 
!.   Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 

Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 

Lyman  Stoddard. 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr. 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr. 
.  Ezra  Wood,  Jr. 


Treaanrera. 
Jonathan  Wood. 
Jonathan  Wood. 
Jonas  Warren,  Jr. 
Stephen  Sadler. 
Stephen  Sadler. 
Stephen  Sadler. 
Stcjihen  Sadler. 
Stephen  Sadler. 
Stephen  Sadler. 
Stephen  Sadler. 
Steplien  Sadler. 
Stephen  Sadler. 
Stephen  Sadler. 
Stephen  Sadler. 
Stephen  Sadler. 
Wilson  Rawson. 
William  Fisk. 
William  Fisk. 
Josiah  Dean. 
Josiah  Dean. 
Josiah  Pease. 
Aaron  Warren. 
Stephen  Sadler. 
William  Fisk. 
Abiel  Sadler, 
Abiel  Sadler. 
Josiah  Deaue. 
Robert  Taft. 
Stephen  Sadler. 
Stephen  Sadler. 
John  Talt. 
John  Taft. 
John  Taft. 
John  Taft. 
John  Taft 


Town  Clerks. 
Jonathan  Wood. 
Jonatlmn  Wood, 
Jonathan  Wood. 
Jiinalhan  Wood. 
Jonathan  Wood. 
Abiel  Sadler. 
Abiel  Sadler. 
Abiel  Sadler. 
Abiel  Sadler. 
Abiel  Sadler. 
Abiel  Sadler. 
Abiel  Sadler. 
Abiel  Sadler. 
Abiel  Sadler. 
Abiel  Sadler. 
Josiah  Bean. 
Josiah  Dean, 
Joeiah  Dean. 
Josiah  Dean. 
Josiah  Dean. 
Josiah  Dean. 
Elijah  Warren. 
Josiah  Dean. 
Josiah  Dean. 
Josiah  Dean. 
Ephraim  Whitney. 
Ephraini  Whitney. 
Josiah  Deane. 
Ephraini  Whitney. 
Abiel  Sadler. 
Thomas  Forbush. 
Thomas  Forbush. 
Jonatlian  Batcheler. 
Jonathan  Biitcheler. 
Jonatlmn  Batclieler. 


Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.  Ezra  Wood. 
Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.  Ezra  Wood. 
Thoniiis  Nelson,  Jr.  Jonathan  Balch. 
Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.  Ezra  Wood. 


Elisha  Bradish. 
Henry  Fisk. 
Daniel  Fisk. 
Daniel  Fisk. 
Daniel  Fisk. 
Jonathan  Ward. 
Jonathan  Ward. 
Daniel  Fisk. 
Daniel  Fisk. 
Amos  Whitney. 
Amos  Whitney. 
Amos  Whitney. 
Amos  Whitney. 
Elisha  Fisk. 
Elisha  Fisk. 
Maynard  Wood. 
Maynard  Wood. 
Calvin  Rnggles. 
Calvin  Ruggles. 
Job  Carpenter. 
Elijah  Warren. 
Ezra  Kelson. 
Ezra  Nelson. 
Ezra  Nelson. 


Ezra  Wood. 
Ezra  Wood. 
Ezra  Wood. 
Elisha  Bradish. 
Elisha  Bradish. 
Ezra  Wood. 
Ezra  Wood. 
Ezra  Wood. 
Ezra  Wood. 
Ezra  Wood. 
Ezra  Wood. 
Ezra  W^ood. 
Ezra  Wood. 
Ezra  Wood. 
Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 
Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 
Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 
Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 
Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 
Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 
Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 
Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 
Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 
Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 


Samuel  Forbnsh,  Jr.  Jonathan  Ward. 
Samuel  Forbush,  Jr.  Diiuiel  Fisk,  Jr. 


1626. 
1829. 
1830. 
18;il. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1836. 
1830. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1812. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1861. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1850. 
1857- 
1858. 
18.^.9. 
1800. 

1801. 

1802. 

1863. 

1804. 

1865. 

l^iOG. 

1867. 

1808. 

1 869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Ih76. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 


Moderators. 
Daniel  Fink,  Jr. 
Ezra  Wood. 
Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 
Daniel  Flak,  Jr. 
Ezra  Wood. 
William  Legg. 
William  Legg. 
Eli)ah  Nelson. 
Elijah  Nelson. 
Abol  Walker. 
Nahum  W,  Holbrook. 
Lyman  Stoddard. 
Timothy  B.  Allen. 
William  Legg. 
Nahum  W.  Holbrook. 
Joseph  S.  Farnum. 
Hiram  Fowler. 
Hiram  Fowler. 
Velorous  Taft. 
Velorous  Taft. 
Velorous  Taft. 
Velorous  Taft. 
Velorous  Taft. 
Velorous  Taft. 
Velorous  Taft. 
Velorous  Taft. 
Velorous  Taft. 
Velorous  Taft. 
Velorous  Taft. 
Velorous  Taft. 
Velorous  Taft. 
Velorous  Taft. 
Velorous  Taft. 
Stephen  L.  Bosworth. 

Stephen  L  Bosworth. 

Stephen  L.  Bosworth. 

Velorous  Taft. 

Velorous  Taft. 

Velorous  Taft. 

Arba  T.  Wood. 

Velorous  Taft. 

A'elorous  Taft. 

Charles  C.  Blower. 

Levi  W.  Tttft. 

Arba  T.  Wood. 

Albert  Davis. 

Velorous  Taft. 

Velorous  Taft. 

Velorous  Taft. 

Velorous  Tuft. 

Whitman  Holbrook. 

Velorous  Taft. 

Velorous  Taft. 

Velorous  Taft. 

Velorous  Taft. 

Velorous  Taft, 

Velorous  Taft. 

Velorous  Taft. 

Velorous  Taft, 

Thomas  J.  Hall. 

Velorous  Taft. 


Trea»urerB. 
Ezra  Nelson. 
Ezra  Nelson. 
Harvey  Bradish. 
Harvey  Bradish. 
Harvey  Br  dish. 
Harvey  Hradieh. 
Harvey  Bradish. 
Harvey  Bradish. 
Harvey  Bradish. 
Harvey  Bradish. 
Joseph  Perry. 
Josei»h  Perry. 
Joseph  Perry. 
Joseph  Perry. 
James  A.  Nelson. 
James  A.  Nelson. 
James  A.  Nelson. 
Elisha  B.  Fiak. 
Elisha  B.  Fisk. 
Elisha  B,  Fisk. 
James  A.  Nelson. 
James  A.  Nelson. 
James  A,  Nelson. 
James  A,  Nelson. 
James  A.  Nelson. 

Charles  H.  Leland, 

Charles  H.  Leland. 

Horace  Forbviah. 

Horace  Forbush, 

Horace  Forbush. 

Winthrop  B.  Fay. 

Winthrop  B.  Fay. 

Winthrop  B.  Fay. 

Winthrop  B  Fay. 
Winthrop  B.  Fay. 

Winthrop  B.  Fay. 

Winthrop  B.  Fay. 

Winthrop  B.  Fay. 

Edwin  Nelson. 

Edwin  Nelson. 

Elisha  B.  Fisk. 

Elisha  B.  F'isk. 

Whitman  Holbrook, 

Horace  Forbush. 

Horace  Forbush. 

Horace  Forbush. 
Horace  Forbush. 

Horace  Forbush. 

Horace  Forbush. 
E.  S.  Leland. 

E.  S.  Leland. 

E.  S.  Leland. 

E.  S.  Lehind. 

E.  S.  Leland. 

J.  J.  Nelson. 

J.  J,  Nelson. 

J.  J.  Nelson. 

J.  J.  Nelson. 

S.  B.  Fisk. 

S.  B.  Fibk. 

S.  B.  Fisk. 


Town  Clcrka. 
Elitiha  Fisk. 
Klistia  Fisk. 
Elisha  Fisk. 
Ezra  Nelson. 
Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 
Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 
Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 
Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 
Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 
Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 
Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 
Harvey  Biadisb. 
Elisha  Fisk. 
Harvey  Bradish. 
Harvey  Bradish. 
Harvey  Ilradlsh. 
Harvey  Bradish. 
Harvey  Bradish. 
Harvey  Bradish. 
Harvey  Bradish. 
Harvey  Bradish. 
Harvey  Bradish. 
Harvey  Bradish. 
Harvey  Bradish. 
Harvey  Bradish. 
Harvey  Bradish. 
Harvey  Bradish. 
Peri^  a.  Wood. 
Perry  G.  Wood, 
Perry  G,  Wood. 
Peiry  G.  Wood. 
Perry  G.  Wood. 
Perry  G.  Wood. 
Perry  G.  Wood. 
Perry  G.  Wood. 
Perry  G,  Wood. 
Perry  G.  Wood. 
Perry  G.  Wood. 
Edwin  Nelson. 
Edwin  Nelson. 
Winthrop  B.  Fay. 
Winthrop  B.  Fay, 
C.  H.  Leland. 
Jerome  Wilmarth. 
Jerome  Wilmarth. 
Jerome  Wilmarth. 
Jerome  Wilmarth. 
Jerome  Wilmarth. 
Jerome  Wilmarth. 
Jerome  Wilmarth. 
Jerome  Wilmarth. 
.Jerome  Wilmarth. 
Jeronif  Wilmarth. 
Jerome  Wilmarth. 
Jerome  \Vilniarth. 
Jerome  Wilmarth. 
Jerome  Wilmartli, 
Jerome  Wilm..rlh. 
Jerome  Wilmarih. 
Jerome  Wilmarth. 
Francis  T.  Nelson. 


Ezra  Nelson. 
Eli  Warren. 
Eli  Warren. 
Eli  Warren. 
Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 
Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 
Jonathan  Ward. 
Eli  Warren. 
Ezra  Nelson, 
Ezra  Nelson. 
Ezra  Nelson. 


Ezra  Wood. 
Ezra  Wood. 
Jonathan  W^ard. 
Ezra  Wood. 
Ezra  Wood. 
Ezra  Wood, 
Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 
Daniel  Fisk,  Jr. 
Daniel  Fiak,  Jr, 
Elisha  Fisk. 
Elisha  Fisk. 


On  the  10th  of  November,  1735,  five  months  after 
the  incorporation  of  Upton,  the  town  voted  to  build  a 
meeting-houje  on  a  part  of  the  old  burial-ground, 
about  fifty  rods  north  of  the  south  road  to  Mendon 
and  about  one  mile  from  the  centre.  It  was  to  be 
forty  feet  long  and  thirty-five  feet  wide,  and  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  pounds  was  raised  towards  defraying 
its  cost.  From  year  to  year  small  sums  were  raised 
to  complete  it,  but  it  was  never  entirely  finished. 
Twelve  years  elapsed  before  a  puljiit  was  built  and 
five  years  before  all  the  windows  were  glazed.     Dur- 
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ing  the  first  three  years  the  town-meetings  were  held 
in  private  houses,  but  after  that  time  the  meeting- 
house was  so  far  finished  that  town-meetings  were 
held  within  its  walls.  On  the  18th  of  August,  1735, 
Rev.  Thomas  AVeld,  of  Eoxbury,  and  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  in  1723,  was  invited  to  become  pastor  and 
was  ordained  January  4,  1738. 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  old  tenor, 
was  given  to  him  as  a  settlement,  and  eighty  pounds 
as  an  annual  salary.  He  was  dismissed  in  December, 
1744,  and  was  afterwards  settled  in  Middleboro'.  Dur- 
ing the  French  War  he  entered  the  army  as  a  chaplain 
and  died  in  the  service.  Rev.  Elisha  Fisk  was  invited 
January  25,  1751,  and  ordained  June  5th,  with  a  set- 
tlement of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  a 
salary  of  sixty  pounds.  Mr.  Fisk  was  a  native  of  Ston- 
ington,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1750.  He 
married  Hannah  Forbes,  of  Westboro',  and  died 
August  6,  1795,  having  had  nine  children. 

During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Fisk,  in  1761,  many  of 
the  people  became  dissatisfied  with  the  location  of 
the  meeting-house,  and  three  questions  were  con- 
sidered :  whether  the  old  meeting-house  should  re- 
main where  it  was  and  be  finished  at  once  ;  whether 
it  should  be  moved  ;  and  whether  a  new  house  should 
be  buiit.  The  territorial  centre  was  found  to  be  on 
the  plain  not  far  from  the  new  burial-ground  on  the 
Westboro'  road,  and  three  sites  were  at  various  times 
discussed  :  the  centre,  the  ground  on  which  the  meet- 
ing-house of  the  First  Church  now  stands  and  a  small 
hill,  which  was  called  Meeting-house  Hill.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  come  to  any  harmonious  agreement, 
the  town  voted  to  refer  the  question  to  a  committee 
composed  of  Captain  Edward  Davis,  of  Oxford ; 
Hezekiah  Rice,  of  Framingham;  Colonel  Oliver 
Wilder,  of  Lancaster;  Major  Daniel  Hay  ward,  of 
Worcester;  and  Captain  Caleb  Hill,  of  Douglas.  On 
the  24th  of  June,  1761,  the  vote,  however,  was  re- 
scinded, and  it  was  voted  to  let  it  remain  seven  years 
and  then  to  move  it  to  the  spot  on  which  the  meeting- 
house now  stands.  On  the  23d  of  March,  1768,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  seven  years,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
town,  action  was  had  on  the  following  articles  in  the 
warrant: 

"Will  the  town  remove  the  meeting-house  to  the  spot  agreed  upon 
June  24,  1761  ?  Will  the  town  divide  into  two  parisiies?  and  will  the 
town  choose  a  committee  to  report  what  in  their  judgment  would  ho  the 
best  course  to  pursue?  Ou  the  fii-st  two  questions  the  town  voted  in  the 
negative,  and  on  the  last  in  the  affirmative.  The  committee  selected 
consisted  of  Jonathan  Livermore,  of  Northhoro'  ;  Samuel  Reed,  of  Ux- 
bridge  ;  William  Jenniaon,  of  Blendon  ;  and  Hezekiah  Taylor,  of  Graf- 
ton. This  committee  at  a  subsequent  meeting  reported  as  follows: 
**Having  taken  into  serious  consideration  your  complaints  and  your 
different  opinions,  and  after  a  very  patient  hearing  of  all  parties  so 
deeply  concerned,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  best  for  the  in- 
habitants of  this  town  to  let  their  nieeting-honse  remain  where  it  now 
Is,  being  fully  sati-fied  that  the  town  will  be  divided  into  two  parishes 
before  many  years.  All  things,  therefore,  being  duly  considered,  we  thus 
Judge." 

Notwithstanding  this  advice,  two  years  later,  in 
1770,  the  majority  voted  to  build  a  new  house.  In 
1821  the  church  built  in  1770  was  repaired,  a  belfry 


added  to  it,  with   a  bell,  and   a  clock  was  given  by 
George  Holbrook,  of  Medway. 

In  1848  the  present  meeting-house  was  built  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Common,  and  dedicated  January  3, 
1849.  The  old  hou>e  was  sold  to  D.  B.  Fisk,  and  now 
stands  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  Common,  devoted 
to  other  uses. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Wood  was  invited  to  settle  as  the 
successor  of  Mr.  Fisk,  December  17,  1795,  and  was 
consecrated  June  1, 1798,  with  a  salary  which,  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  years,  was  raised  to  four  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  which,  during  his  pastorate  of  fifty-one 
years,  never  exceeded  that  sum.  Previous  to  1812  the 
church  had  only  a  covenant,  but  in  that  year  adopted 
articles  of  faith,  and  not  until  1834  was  the  parish 
legally  organized.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1835,  Mr. 
Wood  delivered  a  centennial  address  of  much  interest 
and  value,  aud  in  1848  an  address  commemorative  of 
the  fiftieth  year  of  hia  settlement.  He  died  April 
24,  1849,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years,  and  at  his 
funeral  services  Rev.  A.  H.  Tracy,  of  Sutton,  preached 
the  sermon.  He  was  born  in  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1772,  the  youngest  of  twelve  children,  and 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  iu  1793.  An  older  brother 
of  Mr.  Wood  was  the  teacher  who,  it  is  said,  fitted 
Daniel  Webster  for  college. 

Rev.  William  Warren,  a  native  of  Maine,  and  a 
graduate  of  Bowdoin,  was  installed  November  14, 
1849,  and  dismissed  April  29,  1856.  His  succe:'sor 
was  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Willard,  a  native  of  Vermont 
and  a  graduate  of  Vermont  University,  who  was  or- 
dained April  30,  1857,  and  dismis^ed  July  8,  1865. 
After  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Willard,  Rev.  Spencer  0. 
Dyer  supplied  the  pulpit  from  November  30,  1865,  to 
November  30,  1870,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  John 
E.  M.  Wright,  who  was  installed  November  15,  1871, 
and  dismissed  March  31,  1875.  Rev.  Frank  J.  Marsh 
was  ordained  January  26,  1876,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Almon  J.  Dyer.  Mr.  Marsh 
was  a  native  of  Leominster,  and  a  graduate  of  Am- 
herst. 

A  Baptist  Society  was  organized  in  1751,  but  was 
never  vigorous,  aud,  after  a  few  years  imder  the  min- 
istrations of  Elder  Abraham  Bloss,  it  was  dissolved. 
In  1787  a  new  society  was  formed,  which  at  various 
times  was  presided  over  by  Elders  Ingalls,  Simeon, 
Snow,  Sawyer,  Smith  and  Bullard.  After  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Dexter  Bullard  the  society  was  merged 
in  the  First  Unitarian  Society,  which  was  organized 
in  1846.  The  last-mentioned  society  built  a  church 
on  the  easterly  side  of  the  Common,  which  was  dedi- 
cated in  1848.  The  first  pastor  of  the  society  was 
Rev.  William  Cutter  Tenney,  a  Harvard  graduate  in 
1838,  who  left  in  1849,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
George  S.  Ball,  whose  service  has  continued  up  to  the 
present  time,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  (1857- 
58)  when  he  was  the  settled  minister  over  the  First 
Church  in  Plymouth.  During  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, Mr.  Ball  served  eighteen  luonths  as  chaplain  of 
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the  21st  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and 
is  remembered  by  all  who  come  within  his  influence 
as  a  fearless  soldier  as  well  as  a  faithful  minister  of 
God.  As  a  pastor  he  extends  his  sphere  of  useful- 
ness beyond  his  church  and  his  flock,  and  is  univer- 
sally beloved  as  a  citizen,  neighbor  and  fiiend.  In 
1873  Hon.  William  Knowlton  built  a  church  at  West 
Upton,  the  use  of  which  he  gave  to  the  Unitarian 
Society,  and  in  1874  the  old  church  was  sold  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  for  Catholic  worship.  The 
Catholic  Society  has  been  organized  only  a  few  years, 
but  it  is  steadily  gaining  in  strength  and  vigor. 

A  Universalist  Society  was  incorporated  March  9, 
1825.  Like  the  Baptist  Society,  it  had  no  church, 
and  when  the  Unitarian  Society  was  organized  the 
members  of  the  two  societies  became  united. 

A  Methodist  Society  was  formed  in  1873,  and  has  a 
commodious  and  handsome  house  of  worship  at  the 
southerly  end  of  the  Common,  in  Upton  Centre.  Its 
first  pastor  was  Rev.  N.  B.  Fisk,  who  served  three 
years,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  John  Short,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hubbard  and  the  present  faithful  pastor,  Rev. 
Wm.  P.  Blackmer. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  there  was  a 
respectable  body  of  Quakers  in  the  town,  but  no  dis- 
tinct society  was  ever  organized. 

With  the  incorporation  of  the  town  and  the  organi- 
zation of  its  church,  the  municipal  machinery  of 
Upton  was  complete.  Like  all  other  towns  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  their  earlier  days,  the  town  was  the  parish 
and  the  parish  was  the  town.  The  town  settled  the 
minister,  fixed  and  raised  his  salary,  built  and  main- 
tained the  place  of  worship,  and  the  collector  of  the 
town  collected  the  precinct  or  parish  tax.  With  one 
parish,  with  united  and  harmonious  interests,  and 
with  an  industry — that  of  agriculture — in  which  most 
of  the  people  were  engaged,  the  early  life  of  the  town 
was  passed  with  no  disturbance  of  the  public  peace 
to  check  its  development  and  growth.  Before  many 
years,  however,  had  passed  away  the  French  War 
checked  for  a  time  its  advancing  prosperity,  and  called 
on  its  sons  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burdens  of  the 
strife.  Exactly  what  part  the  town  performed  in  the 
war  it  is  diflicult  to  learn  from  available  records.  From 
what  can  be  gleaned  from  the  archives  of  the  State 
concerning  its  activity  in  some  of  the  events  of  the 
war,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  in  all  its  varying 
scenes  it  thoroughly  performed  its  part. 

The  records  state  that  the  following  Upton  men 
enlisted  "  for  the  intended  expedition,  in  1756,  against 
Crown  Point,  under  the  command  of  General  John 
Winslow/'  and  were  attached  to  the  regiment  of  Col. 
Richard  Gridley : 

Nathan  Tyler,  captain. 
James  Steward.  Jonathan  Pritchard. 

Benjamin  Jones,  Thumaa  Rowel. 

The  following  were  mustered,  October  11,  1756,  in 
the  company  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Irving,  attached 


to  Colonel  Richard  GridleyV  regiment,  to  march  to 
Fort  William  Henry  : 

Benjamin  Stewart.  Benjamin  Jones. 

Janiee  Stewart.  Kphraira  Warflcid, 
Jonathan  Piitchard. 

The  following  is  "  a  list  of  training  soldiers,  March 
23,  1757,  in  Upton,  under  command  of  Captain  Jona- 
than Wood,  alarm-man,  and  who  stand  in  a  body." 

Moses  Wood,  sergeant.  Joseph  Piinniy. 

Abiel  Sadler,  sergeant.  Daniel  Wood. 

Stephen  Sadler,  sergeant.  Samuel  Taft. 

Ebenezer  Sadler,  corporal.  David  Nelson. 

James  Flagg,  corporal.  Benjamin  Perham,  Jr. 

Preserved  Partridge,  corporal.  Lemuel  Perham. 

Samuel  Wright,  drummer.  Benjamin  Farrar. 

Josiah  Peaa,  drummer.  Moses  Baker. 

Josiah  Peas,  Jr.  John  Wood. 

Elijah  Rice.  John  Lackey. 

Samuel  Forbush.  Daniel  Fisher. 

Ephraim  Whitney.  Ebenezer  Walker. 

Nathan  Brackett.  Joseph  Sadler. 

Oliver  Whitney.  Josiah  Wood. 

Wm.  Johnson,  Jr.  Elijah  Tyler. 

John  Ward.  John  Nichols. 

Thomas  Palmer.  Benjamin  Kockwood. 

David  Palmer.  Aaron  Warren. 

Thomas  Nelson.  Zacheus  Stevens. 

James  Torrey.  Israel  Taft. 

Robert  Taft.  Elisha  Taft. 

Wm.  Green.  Ephraim  W^arlield. 

James  Taft.  Isaac  Aldrich. 

Nathan  Taft,  Jr.  Natlian  Wood. 
Adonijah  Rice. 


John  Taft. 
Daniel  Fisk. 
Benjamin  Fisk. 
Samuel  Fisk. 
William  Fisk. 
Josiah  Fisk. 
Ebenezer  Ober. 
Ebenezer  Wood. 
Samuel  Wood,  Jr. 
Samuel  Warren. 


Joseph  Cody. 
Moses  White. 
Thomaa  Rowel. 
Jacob  Hill. 
John  AVilson,  Jr. 
Benjamin  Stewart,  Jr. 
James  Stewart. 
Jonas  Warren,  clerk. 


A  list  of  the  alarm-men,  at  the  same  date,  bears  the 
following  names  : 

Rev.  Elisha  Fisk.  Robert  Bradish. 

Deacon  Jonas  Warren.  Thomas  Newman. 

James  Bradish.  Samuel  Wood. 

Beriah  Rice.  Alexander  Cleaton. 

Marshal  Baker.  Jonathan  Wood,  Jr.,  miller. 

Matthew  Lackey.  Ebenezer  Wood. 

Hezekiah  Ward,  lieutenant.  Stephen  Rice. 

Wilson  Rawson.  Samuel  Wood,  school-master. 

Wm.  Patten.  Francis  Nelson. 

Ralph  Hill.  Elijah  Warren. 

The  following  men  enlisted  for  the  relief  of  Fort 
William  Henry  in  August,  1757,  in  the  company  or 
Captain  James  Whipple,  attached  to  the  regiment  ol 
Colonel  Artemas  Ward : 

Stephen  Sadler,  sergeant.  John  Nichols. 

Jonas  Warren,  sergeant.  Aaron  Warren. 

Preserved  Partridge,  sergeant.  Benjamin  Farrar. 

Samuel  ^Vright,  corporal.  Samuel  Warren. 

Josiah  Fisk. 


Samuel  Fisk. 
Samuel  M^ood. 
Elijah  Rice. 
Daniel  Fisher. 
Francis  Nelson. 


Nathan  Wood. 
Joseph  Wilson. 
Thomas  Webster. 
Bei'iah  Rice. 


The  following  enlisted  for  the  reduction  of  Canada 
in  1759,  in  thecompany  of  Captain  Stephen  Maynard, 
attached  to  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Wm.  Williams  : 
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Natlian  Wood.  Benjamin  Farrar. 

Elijiih  Itice.  John  Nichols. 

The  following  enlisted  for  the  invasion  of  Canada 
in  1759,  in  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Abraham  Williams, 
under  the  command  of  His  Excellency,  Jeffry  Am- 
herst, general  and  commander-in-chief: 

Wilson  "Rawson.  Nathan  Wood. 

James  Long.  Samuel  Wright. 

John  Wilson.  James  Flagg. 

Israel  Taft.  Daniel  Fisher. 

Michael  Bond.  Thomas  Marshal  Baker. 

Benjamin  Stewart,  Jr.  John  Watkins, 

After  the  close  of  the  French  War  the  public  mind 
of  the  Massachusetts  Province  became  so  soon  agi- 
tated concerning  the  relations  of  the  colonies  with 
the  mother  country,  and  actual  hostilities  broke  out 
after  so  short  an  interval  of  peace,  that  the  small 
communities  into  which  the  province  was  divided 
had  little  time  to  shake  off  the  burdens  of  one  season 
of  hostilities  before  they  were  called  upon  to  enter 
upon  another  with  burdens  largely  increased  and 
much  longer  continued.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state 
in  detail  in  this  narrative  the  expressions  of  patriot- 
ism made  at  various  times  by  the  town  in  sustaining 
the  measures  proposed  by  the  Boston  Committee  of 
Correspondence  and  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
Upton,  in  common  with  other  towns,  strengthened  the 
arms  and  intensified  the  will  of  that  committee  in  their 
advancing  march  towards  a  Revolution.  Let  a  single 
extract  from  the  town  records  suffice.  On  the  26th  of 
March,  1770,  at  a  town-meeting  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  condition  of  public  affairs,  it 
was — 

Resolved,  That  we  will  treat  with  contempt  all  those  persons  that  do 
continue  to  import  goods  from  Great  Britain  contrary  to  the  non-impor- 
tation agreement,  and  that  we  will  look  upon  snch  men  with  detesta- 
tion, who,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  private  interest,  are  willing  to  re- 
duce their  posterity  and  their  country  to  a  state  of  abject  slavei-y. 

Resohed,  That  we  will  not  purchase  or  drink  any  foreign  teas  until 
the  revenue  acts  are  repealed,  and  that  we  will  discountenance  in  our 
families  the  wearing  of  or  using  any  foreign  superfluities,  and  that  we 
will  use  every  lawful  method  in  our  power  to  encourage  our  own  manu- 
factures. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  records  at  the 
State-House,  the  following  lists  include  the  names  of 
men  who  represented  Upton  in  the  military  service 
during  the  war. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  after  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington  had  been  received,  the  following 
Upton  men  marched  to  Roxbury  in  the  company  of 
Captain  Robert  Taft,  attached  to  the  regiment  of 
Colonel  Silas  Wheelock  : 


Robert  Taft,  captain. 
William  Fisk,  Ist  lieutenant. 
Daniel  Hoyden,  2d  lieutenant. 
David  Nelson,  sergeant. 
Benjamin  Sadler,  sergeant. 
Ebeuezer  Walker,  sergeant. 
Micah  Bates,  corporal. 
Matthew  Taft,  corporal. 
Benjamin  Fisk,  corporal. 
Jonas  Warren,  Jr.,  corporal. 
Amos  Wood. 
HenderBon  Walker,  Jr. 


Absalom  Forbes. 
Jonathan  Dwight. 
Josiah  Tenney. 
Jason  Batherick. 
John  Morse. 
Seth  Sadler. 
Wilson  Rawson. 
Daniel  Fisk. 
Jonathan  Rawson, 
Elisha  Wood. 
Solomon  Taft. 
Samuel  Lackey. 


Daniel  Wood. 
Edward  Forbes. 
Thomas  Barns. 
Benjamin  Batcheller. 
Joshua  Felt. 
Eliphalet  Felt. 


Thomas  Kelson. 
Wm.  Putnam. 
Epbraim  Whitney. 
Artemas  Rawson. 
Jonathan  Batcheller. 


On  the  20th  of  April,  1775,  the  day  after  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  the  following  men  marched  from  Upton 
to  Roxbury  in  the  company  of  Captain  Stephen 
Sadler,  attached  to  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Silas 
Wheelock : 


Stephen  Sadler,  captain. 
Benjamin  Farrar,  lieutenant. 
Asa  Hazeltine,  sergeant, 
Le\i  Legg,  sergeant. 
Sherebiah  Baker,  sergeant. 
Timothy  Fisher,  corpoi'al. 
Perrin  Batcheller,  corporal. 
Benjamin  Cotter,  corporal. 
Jonathan  Gay,  fifor. 
James  Torrey. 
Jonathan  Roft. 
Jonas  Warren. 
Jonathan  Evans. 


Samuel  Wood. 
Ebeuezer  Wood. 
David  Warren  Leland. 
Josiah  Flagg. 
Peter  Holbrook. 
Aaron  Hayward. 
Hezekiah  Learned. 
Abraham  Ball. 
Kathan  Bnickett. 
Samuel  Brackett. 
Thomas  Wilson. 
John  Long. 
Abraham  Boyd. 


The  following  men  enlisted  for  three  months  in 
August,  1775,  in  the  company  of  Captain  David 
Batcheller,  attached  to  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Jo- 
seph Read: 


Benjamin  Farrar,  lieutenant. 
Robert  Taft,  lieutenant. 
Sherebiah  Baker,  sergeant. 
Thomas  Barnes,  sergeant. 
Abner  Stanford,  corporal. 
Benjamin  Clemons,  corporal. 
Eliphalet  Felt,  corporal. 
Amos  Wood. 
Jason  Batherick. 
Benjamin  Batcheller. 
Peter  Brown. 
Benjamin  Balch. 
Charles  Hudson. 
Nathan  Nelson. 
Josiah  Torrey. 
Joseph  Wood. 
Thomas  Wilson. 
Henderson  Walker. 
Nathan  Brackett. 


Samuel  Brackett. 
Increase  Daniels. 
Wm.  Daniels. 
Absalom  Forbes. 
Edward  Forbes. 
Ichabod  Fisher. 
James  Flagg, 
Joshua  Felt. 
Jonathan  Gay. 
Aaron  Hayward. 
Hezekiah  Learned. 
Henry  Chase. 
Moses  Haven. 
Wm.  Legg. 
Benjamin  Powers. 
John  Wood. 
Daniel  Wood. 
Jonathan  Wright. 


The  other  enlistments  in  1775  were  Joseph  Smith 
in  the  company  of  Captain  Edward  Crafts,  and 
Joshua  Felt  and  Jonathan  Gay  in  the  company  of 
Captain  Ezra  Badlam,  both  companies  being  attached 
to  the  artillery  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel 
Richard  Gridley,  and  also  Joshua  Tenney  in  the 
company  of  Captain  Isaac  Bolster,  of  Sutton. 

The  only  enlistments  in  1776,  so  far  as  the  records 
show  were  those  of  Peter  Holbrook,  James  Torrey, 
Benjamin  Batcheller  and  Samuel  Wright  in  the  com- 
pany of  Captain  Benjamin  Richardson,  attached  to 
the  regiment  of  Colonel  Nicholas  Dike,  engaged  for 
three  months  in  service  at  Dorchester. 

The  following  enlisted  in  1777  in  the  company  of 
Captain  Robert  Taft,  for  a  service  not  stated  in  the 
records  : 


Robert  Taft,  captain. 
Thomas  M.  Baker,  lieutenant. 
Asa  Hazeltine,  lieutenant. 


Thomas  Nelson. 
Thomas  Bardis. 
Enoch  Batcheller. 
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Daniel  KoIIpy,  sergeant. 
Benjamin  Tutten,  eeigcnnt. 
Uenjuinin  Clemons,  sergeant. 
Joniitlmn  Wurreu,  Mergeant. 
Stephen  Nelson,  corpural. 
Pauiel  Wood,  corporal. 
Francis  Boon,  corporal. 
Tlionias  Forbnsh.  corporal. 
Elijah  "Wiirren,  fifer. 
Edward  Forbes,  drummer. 
Benjaujin  Farrar. 
Ephvaim  Whitney. 
Daniel  Visk. 
Daniel  Boyden. 
Jonas  Warren  (3d). 
Enoch  Forbush. 
Isaac  Nelson. 


Blatthew  Tuft. 
Josepli  Sadler,  Jr. 
John  Morse. 
HezeUiah  Wood. 
Ebenezer  Walkor,  Jr. 
Abner  Puhiior. 
Stephen  Child. 
Oliver  Whitney. 
Josiah  Torrey. 
Benjamin  Wood. 
Wilson  Itawson,  Jr. 
Aaron  Hiiyward. 
Joseph  Patten. 
Joshiui  Ilicks. 
Jonathan  Evane. 
Simeon  Holbrook. 
Elisha  Wood. 


The  following  enlisted  in  Capt,  Nelson's  company 
in  1777 : 


Thomas  Forbnsh. 
Aaron  Hayward. 
Matthew  Taft. 
Jonathan  Warren. 
Ebenezer  Walker. 
Ebenezer  Taft. 
William  Hall. 


Josiah  Flagg. 
Joshua  Tenney. 
Elezur  Flagg. 
Stephen  Warren. 
Jason  Harrington. 
John  Worse. 
Levi  Legg. 


The  other  enlistments  in  1777  were  Jona.  Wright, 

Samuel  Brackett,  Lieut. Long,  Samuel  Munroe, 

Frederick  Nelson  and  Lieut.  John  Nelson,  with  an- 
other whose  name  cannot  be  deciphered,  in  Capt. 
Baldwin's  company  ;  and  Benjamin  Brigham,  James 
Johnson,  Prince  Hazeltine,  Abner  Stanford  (cor- 
poral), John  Perry  (sergeant),  and  John  Green 
(sergeant),  who  enlisted  in  the  Continental  Army  for 
three  years. 

The  following  enlisted  for  service  in  Rhode  Island, 
in  1778,  in  Capt.  Thomas  Marshal  Baker's  company, 
attached  to  the  regiment  of  Col.  Benjamin  Hawes: 

Elijah  Nelson. 
Benjamin  Batcheller, 
Elisha  Thompson. 
Gerahom  Twichel. 
John  Nelson. 


John  Darling,  sergt. 
Jacob  White,  sergt. 
Daniel  Wood,  sergt. 
Oliver  Fisher,  corp. 
John  Warfield,  corp. 
Joel  Turner,  corp. 
Jeptha  Clark,  drummer. 
David  Ellis,  fifer. 
Jonathan  Wright. 
William  Putnam. 
John  Flagg. 
Jonathan  Evana. 
Grindley  Jackson. 
Jonas  Warner. 
William  Potter. 
Benjamin  Perham. 
Ichabod  Albee. 
Ebenezer  Taft. 
George  Taft. 
Josepli  Laurence. 
Samuel  Warfield. 
Jesse  Chapin. 
William  Fuller. 
William  Boyes. 
Samuel  Lackey. 
Samuel  Brackett. 


Peletiah  Gibbs. 
Ebenezer  Walker. 
Stephen  Kilborn. 
Seth  Thompson. 
David  Ward. 
Hezekiah  Wood. 
Perrin  Batcheller. 
David  Wheelock. 
Nehemiah  Nelson. 
David  French. 
Samuel  Twist. 
Joshua  Thayer. 
Joshua  Sprague. 
Thomas  Nelson. 
Joseph  Johnson. 
Simeon  Lesure. 
Joshua  Daniels. 
Grindall  Taft. 
Samuel  Washbuin. 
William  Bower. 
Jonas  Twichell, 


The  following  served  at  Dorchester  three  months 
in  the  company  of  Capt.  Mark  Chase,  commanded  by 
Col.  Nathan  Sparhawk: 


Stephen  Nelson. 
Ebenezer  Taft. 


Barack  Bolster. 

Eleazur  Flagg. 


The  following  were  drafted  in  177S  for  nine  months* 
service : 

Edward  Forbes.  Isaac  Johns. 

Abraham  Forbes.  Ebenezer  Buck. 

The   following    recruits  entered    the  Continental 

Army  in  1778,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Benja- 
min Farrar: 


Benjamin  Farrar,  capt. 
Jonathan  Gay. 
Abner  Stanford. 
Jason  Batlierick. 
Timuthy  Batherick. 
Jothaiu  Forbes. 
Joel  Bolster. 
John  Green. 
John  Sullivan. 
John  Perry. 
Prince  Hazeltine. 
John  Hopkins, 
Nathaniel  Milliken. 


Peletiah  Harmon. 
William  Harmon. 
Timothy  Berry. 
Abner  Harmon. 
Humphrey  Tyler. 
Thomas  Libby. 
Joseph  Waterhouse. 
Robert  Dodge. 
Jonathan  Thomas. 
Tbomas  Middleton. 
Kobert  Shillingsford. 
John  Sadler. 
Cato  Fortunatus. 


The  following  marched  to  Claverick,  on  the  Hudson 
River,  in  1779,  in  the  company  of  Capt.  Thomas  Mar- 
shal Baker,  attached  to  the  regiment  of  Col.  James 
Denney : 


Thomas  M.  Baker,  capt. 
Eliphalet  Stearns,  lieut. 
Increase  Thayer,  lieut. 
Frederick  Taft,  sergt. 
Jonathan  Bacon,  sergt. 
John  Brown,  sergt. 
Nathaniel  Torrey,  corp. 
John  Whitney,  corp. 
Baxter  Hall,  corp. 
Joseph  Daniels,  corp. 
Edward  Forbes,  drummer. 
Samuel  Lesure,  fifer. 
Amasa  Aldrich. 
Francis  Boon. 
Benjamin  Batcheller. 
Samuel  Clenmns. 
Benjamin  Cary. 
John  Darling. 
Pelag  Darling. 
Comfort  Eddy. 
Nathaniel  Fisk. 
John  Flagg. 
Edwaid  Hunt. 
Siias  Holbrook. 
Peter  Holbrook. 
William  Hall. 


Joseph  Hayward. 
AVilliam  Johnson. 
Grindall  Keith. 
Jesse  Morse. 
Jesse  3Iarsh. 
Samuel  Maynard. 
Stephen  Nelson. 
John  Pickering. 

Thompson  Rawson. 
Benjamin  Spooner. 
Benjamin  Spear, 
Sylvanus  Scott. 
Elijah  Stearns. 
Solomon  Stockwell. 
Thonma  Streight. 
Joseph  Torrey. 
Amos  Thayer. 
Noah  Tytus. 
Antipas  White. 


Timothy  Wood. 
Jonathan  Wright. 
Nathan  Nelson. 
Caleb  Lamb. 


Other  enlistments  in  1779  were  Ezra  Keys  and 
Grindley  Jackson,  for  two  months  in  Rhode  Island,  in 
the  company  of  Capt.  Thomas  Fisk  and  regiment  of 
Col.  Nathan  Tyler  ;  James  Lackey,  Jeremiah  Batch- 
eller, Abiel  Taylor  and  Wm.  Patten,  under  Capt. 
William  Henry,  for  service  at  Castle  and  Governor's 
Islands ;  and,  James  Johnson,  for  the  Continental 
Army. 

The  following  marched  to  Rhode  Island,  in  July, 
1780,  in  Capt.  Thomas  Marshal  Baker's  company  and 
Col.  Nathan  Tyler's  regiment: 

Thomas  M.  Baker,  capt.  Joseph  Jackson. 

Robert  Taft,  lieut.  Abram  Knowlton. 

Daniel  Boyden,  lieut.  Samuel  Lackey. 

Benjamin  Sadler,  sergt.  James  Lackey. 

Solomon  Taft,  sergt.  Juhn  Morse. 

Timothy  Fisher,  sergt.  Alvin  Blunroe. 

Daniel  Wood,  sergt.  Nehemiah  Moore. 

Simeon  Holbrook,  corp.  Paul  Nelson. 
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■\Villiam  Putnam,  corp. 
Silrts  Warren,  corp. 
Selh  .Sadler,  corp. 
Anros  Wood,  Corp. 
Ezra  Wood,  corp. 
Nathan  Brackett. 
Enoch  Batcheller. 
Elisha  Bradish. 
Jason  Biitberick. 
Benjamin  Clemens. 
Saninel  Forbnah. 
Ebenezer  Forbush. 
Jacob  Fisk. 
Samuel  Goldthwaight. 
Nathaniel  Gould. 
Joseph  Hill. 


Benjamin  Potter. 
Jacob  Perliam. 
Matthew  Taft. 
David  Taft. 
Joshua  Tenney. 
Stephen  Temple. 
Samuel  Wood. 
Jonathan  Wright. 
John  Wood, 
Jonas  Warren. 
Amos  Whitney. 
Daniel  Warren. 
Ezra  Whitney. 
Stephen  Warren. 
Nahnm  Warren. 
Joseph  Wood. 


The  following  enlisted  in  1780  for  six  months'  ser- 
vice at  West  Point: 


Joseph  Sadler. 
John  Brown. 
Elijah  Nelson. 
William  Potter. 
Josiah  Nelson,  Jr. 
Jotham  Forbes. 


Joel  Bolster. 
Nathaniel  Hynea. 
Asa  Evans. 
Joseph  Batcheller. 
Jeremiah  Batcheller. 


Others  enlisting  in  1780  were  Samuel  Laftin  and 
Jacob  Bej'er,  in  the  Continental  Army. 

The  following  enlisted  for  three  months  in  1781, 
in  the  company  of  Capt.  Reuben  Davis  and  regiment 
of  Col.  Luke  Drury  : 


Joseph  J.ackson,  corp. 
Stephen  Temp'e. 
William  Patten. 


Asa  Evans. 
Paul  Nelson. 


The  only  other  enlistment  in  1781  was  ihat  of 
Abner  Warren  for  four  months  in  Captain  Joseph 
Eliot'a  company  and  Colonel  William  Thomas'  regi- 
ment. 

After  the  declaration  of  peace,  little  else  was  at 
first  con.sidered  by  the  people  of  the  town  beside  the 
best  means  of  meeting  the  pecuniary  liabilities  in- 
curred during  the  exigencies  of  the  war  and  of  put- 
ting the  town  once  more  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
The  excitement  attending  the  Shays'  Rebellion  dis- 
turbed, for  a  time,  the  public  mind,  but  was  allayed 
as  suddenly  as  it  rose.     For  many  years  the  industry 
of  the  town  was  confined  to  agriculture;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  products  of  the  dairy,  ihe  crops 
were  held  for  home  consumption,  and  furnished  the 
farmer  with  little  more  than  the  means  of  support. 
In   later  years  the  growth  of  the  shoe  business  in 
New   England  was  shared  by  the  town,  and  for  a 
time    seemed    well-rooted    and    permanently   estab- 
lished.    At  various  times  John  Hill,  Daniel  Nelson, 
Josiah  Pease,  Jr.,  Adams  Batcheller,  Adam  Whee- 
lock,  Reuben  Eames,  Millet  Baker,  Newton  Warren, 
Amos  Batcheller,  Asa  Wood,  Eli  Warren,  Daniel  W. 
Batcheller,  Eli   W.  Batcheller,  D.   G.   Rawson   and 
Tyler  Rawson  engaged   in  the  manufacture;  but  in 
Upton,  as  in  many  other  small  towns,  the  shoe  busi- 
ness has  been  destroyed  by  the  tide  of  centralization 
which  has  given  to  larger  towns,  with  better  facili- 
ties for  obtaining  labor,  a  rapid  growth  both  in  pop- 
ulation and  wealth.     The  absence  of  railroad  com- 
munication  with  the  world  has  had  its  effect, — an 


effect  which  is  now  sought  to  be  repaired  by  the 
construction  of  a  line  from  Worcester  through  the 
westerly  part  of  the  town  to  Milford  or  some  other 
adjacent  point. 

The   tannery  business,   too,  —  once   an    important 
industry, — has  disappeared  with  the  shoe   business, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the   saw-mill   and   box- 
factory  of  L.  W.  Hill  &  Son,  at  West  Upton,  and  the 
saw  and  grist-mills  of  P.  P.  Taft,  E.  C.  Fisk,  L.  &  H. 
Chase  and  others,  the  chief  industry  of  the  town  is 
the   manufacture  of  straw  hats  and  bonnets.     This 
business  is  conducted  by  three  concerns, — Windsor 
Chamberlin,  who   makes  ladies'   hats   and   bonnets, 
Benson  &  Nelson,  whose  product  is  men's  and  boys' 
hats,  and  William  Knowlton  &  Sons,  at  West  Upton, 
about  a  mile  from  the  centre,  who  are  largely  en- 
gaged in  the  manufticture  of  ladies'  hats  and  bonnets. 
The  plant  of  the  Knowltons  is  a  valuable  one ;  its 
buildings  are  large,  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
electricity,  and   a   large  number  of  hands  are  em- 
ployed in  turning  out  an  annual  product  largely  in 
excess  of  that  of  any  other  straw-mill  in  the  country. 
The  career  of  William  Knowlton,  the  founder  of  this 
mill,  is  worthy  of  record  in  this  narrative.     He  was 
born  in  Boston,  June  29,  1809,  and  died  in  Upton, 
July,  1886.     His  parents  attended  the  church  over 
which   Dr.  Lowell  was  pastor,  whose  pulpit  is  now 
i  occupied  by  Dr.  Bartol,  and  the  impressions  made  by 
that  distinguished  clergyman  on  his  youthful  mind 
found  their  fruit  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  when, 
out  of  the  abundance  of  his  store,  he  built  a  church, 
and  gave  it  to  the  Unitarian  Society  of  his  adopted 
town.     After  the  death  of  his  father  in  Hopkinton, 
where  he  had  removed  from  Boston  with  his  family, 
he  was,  at  the  age  of  about  twelve  years,  placed  in 
the  family  of  John  Holmes,  of  Hopkinton,  soon  after 
which   he  was  apprenticed  to  James  Bowker,  who 
was  a  farmer  and  cooper.     At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
bought  a  year's  time,  and  went  to  Northbridge  to 
learn  the  trade  of  bottoming  shoes,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  year  found  his  way  to  Upton,  and  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  Asa  Wood,  a  shoe  manufacturer.     In  1832  he 
entered  the  store  of  Lyman  Stoddard,  of  Upton,  who 
kept  a  country  store,  and   bought   and   sold   straw 
braids  made  in  the  families  of  Upton  and  its  neigh- 
borhood.    While   engaged   in     this   business   he   at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Colonel  Elijah  Stoddard,  an 
older  brother  of  Lyman,  and  Mr.  Stoddard  proposed 
to  him  a  partnership  in  the  straw  business  in  which 
he  was  engaged.     In  1833,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
the  partnership  of  Stoddjrd  &  Knowlton  began  the 
business  of  a  country  store,  to  which  were  added  the 
purchase  of  domestic  straw  braids  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  straw  bonnets.     The  partnership  continued 
until   1836,   when    Mr.   Knowlton    moved    to   West 
Upton,  and,  in  partnership  with  William  Legg,  car- 
ried on  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  goods  in  both  for- 
eign  and   domestic   braids.     Joseph   S.  Farnum,   of 
Upton,  succeeded  Mr.  Legg  in  the  partnership,  but 
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after  a  year  left  the  firm,  and  Mr.  KnowUon  contin- 
ued the  business  alone  until  his  sons  were  old  enough 
to  enter  the  partnership.  The  four  sons — William, 
Edwin  F,,  George  W,  and  Ebenezer  F.  Knowlton — 
since  the  death  of  their  father,  have  conducted  the 
business.  The  firm  has  salesrooms  in  New  York, 
which  are  under  the  management  of  Edwin  F, 
Knowlton. 

Notwithstanding  the  engrossing  cares  of  business, 
Mr.  Knowlton  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  found  time  to  make  himself  useful  in  its 
promotion.  He  represented  the  Fourth  Representa- 
tive District  of  Worcester  County,  consisting  of  the 
towns  of  Northbridge  and  Upton,  in  1868  and  1872, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  in  1878  and  1879. 
In  1880  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention,  aud  was  a  trustee  and  patron  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  He  was 
also  a  director  in  the  First  National  Bank  in  Mil- 
ford,  and  held  other  positions  of  responsibility  and 
trust. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  little 
occurred  in  the  life  of  Upton  worthy  of  record  in  this 
narrative,  except  what  has  been  already  incidentally 
referred  to.  In  that  war,  as  in  the  French  and  Revo- 
lutionary Wars,  the  town  performed  a  creditable 
work.  On  the  11th  of  June,  1861,  the  town  appro- 
priated $2000  for  the  families  of  volunteers,  and  on 
the  3d  of  March,  1862,  $1500  for  the  same  purpose. 
On  the  21st  of  July,  1862,  the  town  voted  to  pay  a 
bounty  of  $100  to  any  volunteer  enlisting  after  that 
date,  and  March  7,  186-1,  it  appropriated  $4000  for 
further  aid  to  families  of  the  soldiers.  On  the  8th  of 
August,  1864,  it  voted  to  pay  $125  in  gold  to  any  vol- 
unteer in  the  service.  The  writer  finds  on  the  books 
of  the  town,  and  on  the  records  of  the  adjutant-gene- 
ral, the  names  of  the  following  volunteers  credited  to 
the  quota  of  the  town.  Many  of  those  whose  names 
are  included  in  the  following  list  enlisted  more  than 
once: 

Third  Battalion  of  RiJIes  (three  months). 
Harry  T.  Bradish.  George  E.  Cbilds. 

Silaa  R.  Dunn.  Cbaiies  K.  Stoddard 

Win.  H.  Aldrich. 

Seventh  Regiment  (three  years). 

Chandler  J.  Pike. 

Ninth  Regiment  (three  years). 

Michael  Reynolds.  Malachi  Curling. 

Simeon  Curling. 

Tltirleeiith  Regiment  (three  years). 


Churk'S  n.  Stoue. 
Itcnjuinin  S.  Hill. 


Darius  Murphy. 
Edward  0.  Eames. 


Wm.  R.  Rawson. 
John  H.  Johnson, 
•lohn  D.  Pluuimer. 
Willtird  Wheeler. 
Charles  H.  Wellington. 


Wm.  R.  Warner,  sergeant. 

Charles  W.  Comstock,  corporal, 

Wm.  Cordwell. 

David  Bro^vn. 

John  G.  Thureton,  musician. 

Warren  E.  Bruce. 

Fifteenth  Regiment  {three  years). 
Wilson  B.  Robbins.  Charles  A.  Reed. 

Albert  Davis.  Stephen  Smith. 

Wm.  R.  Dean.  George  F.  Wellington 

John  Southland.  Thoniaa  Horn. 

Winsor  Chamberlain.  Levi  V\  Jose. 

John  Clancy.  David  J.  Measenger. 


Sixteenth  Retfiment  (thrtie  years). 
Charles  H.  Burnham.  Amos  A.  Holbrook. 

Seventeenth  Regiment  (three  years) . 

Stephen  S.  Hall. 
Eighteenth  Regiment  (three  years). 

Charles  M.  Fales. 
Nineteenth  Regiment  (three  years). 

Thomas  Flanegan. 

Twentieth  Regiment  (three  years), 

Frederick  Volt.  Albert  Davis. 

Henry  W.  Brewer. 

Twenty-first  Regiment  (three  years). 

George  S.  Ball,  chaplain.  Charles  K.  Stoddard,  lieut. 

Wm.  A.  Aldrich. 

Twenty-second  Regiment  (three  years). 

James  0.  Wood. 

Twenty-fifth  Regiment  (three  years). 


James  W.  Hanly. 
George  W.  Wood. 
Charles  IC.  Holbrook. 
Wm.  H.  Holbrook. 
James  A.  Rockwood, 
George  E.  Childs,  corporal 
Perry  C.  Alexander. 
Harrison  T.  Bosworth. 
Charles  Reed. 
George  J.  Drake. 
Harrison  R.  Wood. 
Edward  J.  Blood. 
Joseph  C.  Rogers. 

Twenty-eighth  Regiment  (three  years). 

Stephen   Martin. 
Thirty-second  Regiment  (three  years). 

William  W.  Marsh,  Jr. 
Tliirty-fourlh  Regiment  (three  years). 
Charles  W.  Aldrich.  Loring  A.  Walker, 

Alfred  H.  Hall,  musician.  Charles  L.  Walker. 

I  Thirty  sixth  Regiment  (three  years). 


Charles  H.  Brown. 
Jonathan  0.  Fisk. 
Lyman  A.  Leighton,  Jr. 
Wm.  A.  Aldrich. 
Charles  W.  Rogers. 
Charlea  W.  Aldrich. 
Davis  Southland. 
Lowell  Soutliland. 
George  H.  Walker. 
Henry  A.  Whitney. 
Leander  Wood. 
James  W.  Goodenow. 


Alonzo  A.  White,  lieutenant. 

Lysander  M.  Perham,  corporal, 

Stephen  S.  Rogers. 

Judson  Southland,  corporal. 

Wm.  H.  Bailey. 

George  W.  Bardwell. 

Junius  Bates. 

John  A,  Bosworth. 

Nelson  H.  Brown. 

Lorenzo  S.  Chamberlain. 

Orra  Chamberlain. 

Myron  W.  Claflin. 

Thirty-ninth  Regiment  (three  years). 
William  C.  McNeal. 
Fortieth  Regiment  (three  years). 
Sanford  Bruce.  Charles  0.  Fairbanks. 

Forty-second  Regiment  (one  hundred  days). 
Edward  H.  Aldrich.  Alonzo  P.  Taft. 


Wm  0.  Davenport. 
Hezekiah  Hall. 
William  Hall. 
Alvah  H   Johnson. 
Luke  Lerain. 
Hosea  D.  Leighton,  Jr. 
John  McGrath. 
Isaac  R.  Potter. 
George  A.  Wood. 
Junius  D.  Bates. 
Alverado  Drake. 


Fifty-first  Regiment 
Ezekiel  Packard,  lieutenant. 
Hiram  M.  Clark,  sergeant. 
Rand  Lord,  sergeant. 
John  H.  Slocuni,  sergeant. 
Levi  Smith,  corporal. 
Alonzo  L.  Benson,  corporal. 
Curtis  M.  Harrington,  corporal. 
Joseph  F.  Simpson,  corporal. 
John  Conlon,  corporal. 
Charlea  M.  Hall,  musician. 
William  R.  Drake. 
Charles  E.  Brooks. 
Frank  A.  Brooks. 


(nine  months). 
Sylvanus  W.  Farrington. 
Benjamin  F.  Gibson. 
Arthur  Hutchinson. 
Wm.  P.  Kent. 
Curtis  A.  King. 
Charles  H.  Nichols. 
George  A.  Norcross. 
Oliver  Orr. 
James  Orr. 

Hardius  N,  Rockwood. 
James  A.  Rockwood. 
George  W.  Taft. 
Alexander  A.  T.  Temple. 
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James  A.  Kockwood. 
Thomas  T.  Watkin. 
Moses  W.  Hollis. 
Charles  L.  Ghamherlain. 
Timothy  Doyle. 


Daniel  Tenney. 
Thomas  T.  Walker. 
Elijah  Ward. 
Wm.  G.  Wilmot. 
Augustus  C.  Young. 


Fifty-sevettth  Regiment  {three  years). 
Wm.  A.  Aldrich.  Albert  C.  Warren. 

Flfty-eigklh  Regiment. 

Charles  Jordan. 
Sixty-first  Regiment. 
John  Perkins. 
Second  Cavalry  {tliree  i/ears). 
George  Bradford.  Ale.xander  McDonald. 

Arthur  Maloney.  James  Marks. 

Thomas  Watson. 
Fourth  Cavalry  {three  years). 
Thomas  Davis.  Edward  Galvin. 

Fifth  Cavalry  {three  years). 
Thomas  Dodson.  John  H.  Jackson. 

Lewis  Cooper.  Stephen  Durben. 

Charles  Smith.  George  Murphy. 

Second  Heavy  Artillery  {three  years). 
Edward  Burk. 
Third  Heavy  Artillery. 
Arthur  S.  Johnson,  sergeant.  Cliarles  H.  Johnson,  sergeant. 

Lyman  Leighton.  John  U.  W'alker. 

Wm.  H.  Potter. 
Fourth  Heavy  Artillery  {thrte  years). 
Joseph  Andy.  AlunzoC.  Southland. 

Charles  H.  Benson.  Kichard  Dwinell. 

Albert  P.  Clifford.  Charles  D.  Holmes. 

AVm.  E.  Robhius.  Samuel  Wilson. 

Wilson  R.  Robbins. 

Second  Company  of  Sharpshooters   {three  years). 

James  0.  Wood. 

Second  District  of   Columbia  Volunteers  {three  years). 

James  Hill. 

VeOiran  Reserves. 

Louis  Peters. 

Drafted  Men. 

Benjamin  S.  Benson.  Eli  W.  Batcheller. 

Daniel  Fisk.  Thomas  S.  Brown. 

Regiment   Unknown. 
Charles  H.  Thompson.  Charles  E.  Haynes. 

Navy. 
Henry  Sbaw,  surgeon. 

The  above  list  comprises  one  liundred  and  eighty- 
three  volunteers,  nine  less  than  are  claimed  by  the 
town  as  the  number  of  enlistments.  The  remaining 
nine  would  doubtless  be  made  up  by  double  enlist- 
ments, only  a  fesv  of  which  are  included  in  the  list. 
Of  these,  Harrison  T.  Bosworth,  Charles  E.  Haynes 
and  Charles  H.  Thompson  died  in  Andersonville 
prison,  the  last  on  the  4th  of  July,  1864;  David  J. 
Messenger  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff, 
Charles  A.  Rogers  was  killed  at  Newbern,  Simon 
Curling  was  killed  at  Fair  Oaks,  J.  Orson  Fisk  was 
killed  at  Newbern,  and  Lieutenant  Charles  K.  Stod- 
dard was  killed  at  Annapolis  Junction. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1835,  the  town  celebrated  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  incorporation. 
Daniel  Fisk  presided  on  the  occasion,  assisted  by  Dr. 
John  Starkweather  and  Mr.  O.  Walker,  and  Lyman 
Stoddard  acted  as  chief  marshal.  A  procession,  num- 
bering fifteen  hundred  persons,  marched  through  the 
streets,  escorted  by  a  volunteer  militia  company, 
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commanded  by  Captain  Wood,  and  seven  hundred 
sat  down  at  dinner.  At  the  centennial  service  an 
oration  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Wood,  and 
other  parts  of  the  service  were  taken  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Fisk,  of  Wrentham,  Rev.  Mr.  Long,  of  Milford,  Rev. 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Grafton,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Forbush,  of 
Northbridge  ;  an  ode,  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Thur- 
ber,  was  sung,  and  the  music  was  under  the  direction 
of  Colonel  Daniel  Newhall. 

A  public  library  was  established  by  the  town  in 
1874,  a  reference  to  which  must  not  be  forgotten. 
This  institution  and  the  High  School,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  people,  are 
creditable  indications  of  a  public  spirit  and  a  regard 
for  the  cause  of  education  not  often  found  in  the 
small  towns  of  the  Commonwealth.  Various  gifts 
have  been  made  to  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  the  libra- 
ry, among  which  was  one  of -§500  by  Wra.  Knowlton, 
in  1876,  and  it  receives  an  annual  appropriation  from 
the  town.  It  was  formerly  kept  in  Waverly  Hall, 
which  was  the  old  Congregational  meeting-house 
when  the  hall  was  used  by  the  town,  but  was  re- 
moved to  the  Town  House  when  that  building  was 
finished  in  1884.  According  to  the  last  report  of  the 
librarian,  there  were,  on  the  1st.  of  March,  1888, 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  volumes 
on  its  shelves,  and  six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighly-eight  volumes  had  been  delivered  for  circula- 
tion during  the  year  ending  at  that  date. 

Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  present  town  hall, 
it  has  been  already  stated  that  the  town  held  its 
meetings  in  Waverly  Hall.  Before  that  hall  became 
available,  meetings  were  held  in  the  meeting-house 
in  early  times,  and  later,  in  one  of  the  school-houses. 
In  the  autumn  of  1884  the  commodious  building  now 
in  use  was  finished  and  dedicated.  Its  cost  was  $19,- 
945.87.  On  the  occasion  of  its  dedication,  George  H. 
Stoddard  presided  and  after  a  prayer  by  Rev.  George  S. 
Ball,  the  keys  were  presented  to  the  selectmen  by  Velo- 
rous  Taft.  After  a  poem  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Stoddard  had 
been  read,  Hon.  Elijah  W.  Wood,  of  Newton,  deliv- 
ered an  address,  and  was  ["ollowed  by  Hon.  Elijah 
Brigham  Stoddard,  of  Worcester,  Stephen  S.  Taft,  of 
Palmer,  natives  of  the  town,  Hon.  S.  N.  Aldrich,  of 
Marlboro',  whose  mother  was  a  native  of  Upton,  and 
Rev.  Fr.  Boyle,  of  Grafton,  in  interesting  remarks.  The 
house  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Nelson  tavern,  on 
the  westerly  side  of  the  Common,  which  was  oneof  the 
ancient  landmarks  of  the  town.  Ezra  Perry,  Joseph 
Perry,  Sylvanus  Aldrich,  E.  H.  Fisk,  Luther  Pike 
and  Judson  Childs  were  among  its  landlords  in  days 
when  country  taverns  were  important  features  in  e\ery 
town. 

In  an  earlier  part  of  this  narrative  lists  of  persons 
who  have  held  the  prominent  town  offices  have  been 
given  to  show  who  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  were  conspicuous  in  their  day  and  generation. 
That  this  may  be  further  shown,  it  will  be  proper  to 
insert  in  this  record  the  names  of  those  who  have  at 
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various  periods  represented  the  town  in  the  General 
Court.  The  hr»t  General  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  was  held  in 
what  is  now  called  the  old  State  House,  on  State 
Street,  in  Boston,  on  Wednesday,  October  25, 1780. 
The  writer  has  no  record  of  the  Representatives  from 
Upton  prior  to  1786,  but  the  following  list  covers  the 
period  from  that  date  to  1889,  inclusive: 


Ezra  Woud 1781) 

None 1787 

Thoinns  Marshal  Baker 1788 

None 1789 

None 1790 

None 1791 

None 1792 

Ezra  Wood 1793 

None... 1794 

Ezra  Wood       1795 

None 1706 

None 1797 

Jonathan  Batcbeiler 1798 

None 1799 

None 1800 

None 18(11 

Elislia  Biadish 1802 

None 1803 

W.  KawBon 1804 

None 1805 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr 1806 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr 1807 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr 1808 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr 1809 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr 1810 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr 1811 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr 1812 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr 1813 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr 1814 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr 1815 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr 1816 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr 1817 

None '. 1818 

None 1819 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr 1820 

None 1821 

Ezra  Wood,  Jr 1822 


None 1823 

None 1824 

None 1825 

None 1326 

None 1827 

Ezra  Wood 1828 

None 1829 

Ezra  Wood 1830 

Eli  Warren 1831 

Elisha  Fisk 1832 

Ezra  Wood 1833 

None 1834 

Benjamin  Wood 1836 

None 1836 

None 1837 

William  Legg 1838 

WilJiam  Legg 1830 

Elijah  Warren 1839 

Nahum  W.  Holbrook 1840 

Elijah  Warren 1840 

Nahum  W.  Holbrook 1841 

William  Legg 1842 

William  Legg 1843 

None 1844 

None 1845 

William  Legg 1846 

None 1847 

None 1848 

Nahum  W.  Holbrook 1849 

None 1860 

None 1851 

John  Forbuah 1852 

Velorous  Taft 1853 

Gilbert  Lincoln 1854 

Velorous  Taft 1855 

Elijah  W.  Wood 1856 

Henry  D.  Johnson 1857 


On  the  1st  of  May,  1857,  the  twenty-first  article 
of  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  General  Court  of  the  years  1856  and 
1857,  was  ratified  by  the  people.  That  amendment 
provided  that  a  census  of  the  legal  voters  of  each  city 
and  town  on  the  1st  of  May  shall  be  taken  and  re- 
turned to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  on  or 
before  the  last  day  of  June  in  the  year  1867  ;  and  a 
census  of  the  inhabitants  and  legal  voters  of  each  city 
and  town  in  1865  and  every  tenth  year  thereafter.  It 
further  provided  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  consist  of  two  hundred  and  forty  members, 
which  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Legislature  to  the 
several  counties,  which  counties  should  be  divided 
into  Representative  districts  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners, except  in  Sufiblk  County,  where  the  division 
should  be  made  by  the  mayor  and  alderman  of  the 
city  of  Boston.  Under  the  apportionment  made  in 
1857,  Northbridge  and  Upton  constituted  the  Eigh- 
teenth Worcester  District,  and  were  represented  until 
the  next  apportionment  as  follows : 

Henry  D.  Johnson,  of  Upton 1858 


Charles  P.  Whitiu,  of  Northbridge 1859 

Henry  D.  Johnson,  uf  Upton 1860 

Joshua  W.  Morse,  of  Northbridge 1801 

Henry  Shaw,  of  Up(on 1862 

William  Kendall,  of  Northbridge 1803 

Oeorge  S.  Ball,  of  U|.ton 1804 

Samuel  J.  rielcher,  of  Northbridge 1865 

Arba  T.  Wood,  of  Upton 1866 

Under  the  apportionment  of  1866,  based  on  the  cen- 
sus of  1865,  Northbridge  and  Upton  constituted  the 
Nineteenth  Worcester  District,  and  were  represented 
until  the  next  apportionment  as  follows: 

Jon,athan  C.  Taylor,  of  Northbridge 1867 

William  Knowlton,  of  Upton 1868 

George  L.  Gibbs,  of  Northbridge 1869 

-\dam8  Fisk,  of  Upton 1870 

Davis  P.  Gray,  of  Northbridge 1871 

William  Knowlton,  of  Upton 1872 

Emory  A.  Howard,  of  Northbridge 1873 

Nahum  B.  Hall,  of  Upton 1874 

Cyrus  F.  Baker,  of  Northbridge 1875 

Wesley  L.  Fisk,  of  Upton 1876 

Under  the  apportionment  of  1S76,  based  on  the 
census  of  1875,  Mendon,  Milford  and  Upton  consti- 
tuted the  Second  Worcester  District,  and  were  repre- 
sented until  the  next  apportionment  as  follows: 

William  H.  Cook,  of  Milford 1877 

Augustus  S.  Tuttle,  of  Milford 1877 

William  H.  Cook,  of  Milford 1878 

Charles  A.  Davis,  of  Upton i87s 

Homer  W.  Darling,  of  Mendon 1879 

Isaac  N.  Crosby,  of  Milford 1879 

Isaac  N.  Crosby,  of  Milford 1880 

Benjamin  A.  Jourdan,  of  Upton 1880 

Silas  W.  Hall,  of  Milford 1881 

Charles  W.  Wilcox,  of  Milford Igsi 

Silas  W.  Hall,  of  Milford 1882 

Edward  S  Leiaud,  of  Upton I882 

Thomas  J.  Hall,  of  Upton 1883 

David  M.  KichardBon,of  Mendon 1883 

James  F.  Stratton,  of  Milford 1884 

Daniel  Reed,  of  Milford iyg4 

James  F   Stratton,  of  Milford igss 

Henry  J.  Bailey,  of  Milford 1885 

James  F.  Stratton,  of  Milford 1886 

Henry  E.  Faies,  of  Milford 1886 

Under  the  apportionment  of  1886,  based  on  the 
census  of  1885,  Northbridge,  Upton  and  Uxbridge 
constitute  the  Tenth  Worcester  District,  and  have 
been  represented  as  follows: 

Daniel  W.  Taft,  of  Uxbridge 1887 

Rowse  B.  Clarke,  of^Northbridge is88 

Joseph  Addison  Partridge,  of  Upton 1889 

But  there  have  been  other  representative  men  who 
must  not  be  forgotten,  some  of  whom  have  passed 
away  and  some  of  whom  are  now  living,  reflecting 
credit  on  their  native  town  in  the  places  of  their 
adoption.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Hon. 
George  W.  Johnson,  who  was  born  in  Upton  October 
6,  1832,  and  became  a  prominent  citizen  of  Milford, 
where  he  died  respected  by  the  citizens  of  his  adopted 
town,  and  remembered  with  affection  by  his  old 
townsmen  of  Upton  as  their  frequent  and  liberal 
benefactor.  Samuel  Austin  Nelson,  too,  who  was 
born  in  Upton  October  9,  1819,  and  died  in  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  June  26,  1887,  carried  with  him 
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to  his  distant  home  the  seeds  of  his  New  England 
training,  and  developed  into  a  successful,  large- 
hearted  Christian  gentleman,  who  secured  the  respect 
and  love  of  all  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  live  within 
the  sphere  of  hia  influence.  Hon.  Henry  Chapin,' 
of  Worcester,  was  born  in  Upton  May  13,  1811,  and 
died  in  Worcester  October  13,  1878. 

Nor  must  Colonel  Elijah  Stoddard  be  overlooked  in 
this  narrative,  who,  with  the  exception  of  a  temporary 
residence  at  the  South,  where  he  had  formed  business 
connections,  was  a  life-long  citizen  of  Upton,  and 
filled  a  large  space  in  its  social  and  business  life. 
Though  more  than  once  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen,  he  never  sought  oiEce,  and  only 
accepted  it  under  the  urgent  pressure  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Colonel  Stoddard  was  descended  from  An- 
thony Stoddard,  who  appeared  in  Boston  in  1639. 
Through  John,  Daniel  and  Samuel  came  Jeremiah, 
the  son  of  Samuel,  who  lived  in  Hingham  and  mar- 
ried Rebecca  Bates,  of  Bellingham.  Jeremiah  Stod- 
dard had  a  son  Ezekiel,  also  of  Hingham,  who  mar- 
ried Lucy  Forrestall.  Both  Jeremiah,  the  father,  and 
Ezekiel,  the  son,  were  soldiers  in  the  Revolution. 
Jeremiah  Stoddard  removed  to  Milford,  and  his  son 
Ezekiel  in  early  life  removed  to  Upton,  where  he 
bought  a  farm  and  carried  on  the  business  of  a  farmer 
until  his  death.  His  children,  all  born  in  Upton, 
were  Elijah,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  born  in  1785; 
Lucy,  who  married  Daniel  Forbes;  Polly,  who  mar- 
ried Asa  AVood  ;  Lyman,  who  married  Etfa  Colburn ; 
Lucretia,  who  married  a  Moors ;  Electa,  who  married 
William  Hale,  of  Fairhaven  ;  Hartford,  who  married 
Sarah  Taft ;  Rebecca,  who  married  Jlerrill  Ruggles; 
and  Ezekiel  Bates,  who  married  Sarah  Starkweather. 
Colonel  Stoddard  married,  in  1809,  Zilpha,  daughter 
of  Isaac  and  Hannah  (Fisk)  Nelson,  and  Isaac  Nelson, 
the  father  of  his  wife,  as  well  as  his  own  father,  was 
a  soldier  in  the  Revolution.  His  children  were  Ann 
Maria,  born  in  1810,  who  married  Charles  H.  Batch- 
eller,  of  Grafton,  and  Lemuel  Torrey,  of  Wey- 
mouth; Isaac  Nelson  (1812),  of  whom  later  mention 
will  be  made;  Lucy  Jane  (1815),  who  married  Syl- 
vanus  N.  Aldrieh,  and  whose  son,  Hon.  S.  N.  Aldrich, 
is  at  present  United  States  sub-treasurer  at  Boston ; 
Lois  Nelson  (1817),  who  married  Joseph  S.  Farnum, 
at  one  time  partner  in  business  with  William  Knowl- 
ton  ;  Electa  (1819),  who  died  young;  Electa  Julania 
(1824),  who  married  David  Atwood ;  Elijah  Brigham 
(1826),  of  whom  also  later  mention  will  be  made ;  and 
Janette  (1829). 

Colonel  Stoddard,  soon  after  his  marriage,  became 
connected  with  business  operations  in  Savannah, 
Georgia,  but  returned  home  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  1812,  and  bought  the  Parmer  farm,  in  the 
south  part  of  the  town,  which  he  occupied  and  man- 
aged about  six  years.  About  the  year  1820  he  re- 
sumed his  business  connections  at  the  South,  locating 
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himself  in  Charleston,  where  he  remained  four  years. 
Not  long  after  his  return  he  opened  a  store,  in  which 
he  began  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  straw 
braid,  which  soon  developed  into  the  hat  and  bonnet 
manufacturing  industry.  In  those  days  the  farmers 
about  Upton  brought  their  various  products  to  the 
town  stores  for  sale  and  exchange,  and  among  these 
were  straw  plaits,  which  their  wives  and  daughters 
braided  from  rye  straw.  These  plaits  were  at  first 
used  for  trimming  purposes,  but  became,  finally,  the 
seed  from  which  the  large  straw  hat  and  bonnet  busi- 
ness of  Worcester  County  has  grown.  Colonel  Stod- 
dard and  the  firm  of  Fisk  &  Bradish  were  among  the 
pioneers  in  this  branch  of  industry.  For  a  time 
Colonel  Stoddard  was  a  partner  with  William  Knowl- 
ton,  under  the  name  of  Stoddard  &  Knowllon,  but 
after  the  removal  of  Mr.  Knowlton  to  West  Upton, 
he  carried  on  the  business  alone  for  some  years,  and 
finally  retired  to  his  new  farm  on  the  Mendon  Road, 
nut  far  from  the  Common,  where  he  died  iu  1865. 
He  was  a  man  of  indomitable  energy,  of  uncompro- 
mising integity,  and  at  his  death  was  a  considerable 
owner  of  real  estate,  the  management  of  which 
divided  his  time  with  the  usual  routine  occupations 
of  the  farm. 

Isaac  Nelson  Stoddard,  the  oldest  son  of  Colonel 
Stoddard,  was  brought  up  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
town,  and  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  years  taught  a 
school  in  Medford.  He  was  born,  as  above  state(J, 
October  29,  1812,  and  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1832, 
having  during  his  college  career  taught  school  in 
Mendon,  Upton  and  Holliston.  After  leaving  college 
he  taught  a  classical  school  in  Kedway,  and  in  1833 
became  teacher  of  the  High  School  in  Plymouth.  In 
1835  he  went  to  New  Bedford  to  teach,  remaining 
there  until  1837,  when  he  returned  to  Plymouth  and 
resumed  his  old  situation,  which  he  continued  to  oc- 
ciipy  with  success  until  1841.  The  writer  of  this 
sketch  was  fitted  by  him  for  Harvard  in  1838,  and 
among  his  scholars  at  various  times  were  Judge 
Charles  Ct.  Davis,  William  G.  Russell,  Esq.,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  the  late  Thomas  Drew,  at  one  time  a  resident 
in  Worcester. 

In  1841  Mr.  Stoddard  was  appointed  by  Harrison 
collector  of  the  port  of  Plymouth,  and  held  office 
until  1845,  in  which  year  he  was  appointed  cashier  of 
the  Plymouth  Bank  as  the  successor  of  Nathaniel 
Goodwin,  and  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  Ply- 
mouth National  Bank  in  1879.  He  married,  in  1836, 
Martha  Le  Baron,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  John  B. 
Thomas,  for  many  years  clerk  of  the  courts  for  Plym- 
outh County,  and  has  a  large  family  of  children 
and  grandchildren,  one  of  his  sons,  Charles  B.  Stod- 
dard, being  the  cashier  of  the  bank  of  which  he 
(Isaac  N.  Stoddard)  is  president,  and  William  S. 
Morriss'^y,  the  husband  of  one  of  his  daughters,  being 
the  cashier  of  the  Old  Colony  National  Bank  in  the 
same  town.  Mr.  Stoddard  has  been  successful  as  a 
business  man,  and  in  the  various  trusts  confided  to 
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him  he  has  iihvays  held  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
the  community  in  whicli  he  has  passed  more  than 
fifty  years  of  his  life. 

Of  his  brother,  Elijah  Brigham  Stoddard,  it  will  be 
perhaps  superfluous  to  speak,  as  the  chapter  on  the 
Bench  and  Bar  of  Worcester  County  contains  a  sketch 
of  his  career.  Tlie  writtr  will  content  himself  with 
stating  that  he  was  born  in  Upton  in  June,  1826,  and 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1847.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1849,  and  settled  in  Worcester, 
where  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Hon.  Isaac 
Davis.  Mr.  Stoddard  has  held  many  offices,  having 
been  a  member  of  the  House  and  Senate  in  the 
General  Court,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Governor,  and  mayor  of 
his  adopted  city.  He  has  been  a  director  in  the 
Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company,  and 
now  holds  the  offices  of  secretary  of  the  Mechanics' 
and  Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and 
of  president  of  the  Quinsigamond  National  Bank, 
both  in  Worcester. 

In  closing  this  history  of  the  town  of  Upton  there 
is  little  to  add.  The  schools  of  the  town  are  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  and  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
devoted  to  their  interests.  During  the  year  1887-88 
the  sum  of  $4840.62  was  expended  for  their  support. 
The  other  expenditures  of  the  town  for  the  same 
year  were :  For  principal  and  interest  of  the  town 
debt,  $5803.75  ;  for  roads  and  bridges,  $1993.59 ;  sup- 
port of  poor,  $2256.79;  Fire  Department,  consisting  of 
an  engine  and  a  hook-and-ladder  company,  with  their 
apparatus,  $352.59  ;  town  library,  $250  ;  town  officers, 
$750.54;  State  tax,  $1102.50;  county  tax,  $655  ;  State 
aid,  $270;  military  aid,  $288  ;  and  sundries,  $1243.88. 
The  town  has  no  waterworks,  but  William  Knowl- 
ton  &  Sons,  of  West  Upton,  are  liberally  supplied 
with  water  and  apparatus,  affording  abundant  means 
of  protection  to  their  own  and  surrounding  property 
in  that  village. 

The  business  of  the  town,  aside  from  the  straw  in- 
dustry and  the  farming  industry,  includes  a  machine- 
shop,  conducted  by  A.  H.  Chapman  ;  a  jewelry  store, 
kept  by  J.  M.  N.  Barrett  ;  general  and  retail  stores, 
conducted  by  C.  H.  Bull,  C.  S.  Temple,  T.  B.  Hawes, 
H.  L.  Patrick,  C.  A.  Wood,  E.  A.  Willard,  H.  C. 
Child  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Wood ;  and  a  drug-store  man- 
aged by  Stephen  B.  Fisk. 

According  to  the  census  of  1885  the  following 
schedule  shows  the  agricultural  product  of  the  town  : 

Dairy  productB S32,314 

Poultry 8,619 

Wood  products 20  074 

Cereals 3^459 

rruits 5,220 

Hay,  straw  and  fodder 29,607 

Meats  and  game 5  07.5 

Vegelablea 10,133 

Domestic  animals  (value) 40  jyg 

Auimal  products 8  811 

Food  products 1  852 

Green-bouse  products 585 


Hot-house  productB 270 

Liquors  and  beverages 1,392 

Other  productB 200 

8107,028 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1885  was  2265, 
showing  an  increase  from  1880  of  242,  and  at  the 
same  date  its  valuation  was  $880,247.  Though  the 
increase  in  population  and  wealth  has  been  small,  and 
the  general  business  of  the  town  has  somewhat  de- 
clined, there  is  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  with 
the  advent  of  a  railroad,  and  the  consequent  facilities 
for  reaching  a  market  for  products,  the  prosperity  of 
the  town  will  be  secured. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

HON.   WILLIAM   KNOWLTON. 

In  the  lives  of  active  and  prominent  citizens  of  our 
New  England  towns  may  be  found  much  that  is  very 
instructive  and  inspiring  to  the  present  generation, 
inasmuch   as  they  generally  achieve  their  positions 
and  fairly  win  their  honors.  Hon.  William  Knowlton, 
long  identified  with  the  business  interests  of  Upton 
and  one  of  the  most  active  business  men  of  southern 
Worcester  County,  was  born  June  29,  a.d.  1809,  at 
Boston.     As  a  boy  he  was  susceptible  of  deep  and  last- 
ing impressions.     For,  although  so  young,  he  had  a 
deep  reverence  for  the  late  Dr.  Lowell,  of  the  West 
Church   at   Boston,  where   his   parents   worshipped. 
Perhaps  that  impression  might  have  come  in  part  from 
the  deep  reverence  in  which  the  doctor  was  held  by 
his  parents,  but  he  retained  it  to  the  last.  His  parents 
for  some  reason  moved  to  Hopkinton,  Mass.     There 
were  then  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  William  being 
the  youngest.     Somehow  the  family  were  in  reduced 
circumstances.     The  father   died,  leaving  these  chil- 
dren to  the  care  of  the  devoted  mother.  Each  one  was 
called  to  help  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  of  this 
fatherless  household,  and  William,  though  small  and 
not  more  than  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  was  put  into 
the  family  of  Mr.  John  Holmes,  of  Hopkinton,  who 
died  a  half-century  ago.     While   here  as  a  hoy  he 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  whole  family;  his 
intelligence   and   fidelity   won   their  hearts.     While 
living  here,  his  two  older  brothers,  then  quite  young 
men,  were  drowned  together  in  what  is  now  called 
Echo  Lake,  Hopkinton.     His  mother  was  so  lonely 
after  the  death  of  his  brothers  she  took  her  youngest 
son,  William,  home.     She  lived  then  in  Hayden  row, 
Hopkinton.     But  his  energy  and  his  mother's  needs 
and  wisdom  soon  apprenticed  him  to  the  late  James 
Bowker  as  a  farmer  and  cooper.     He  carried  on  a 
small  farm,  bought  the  staves  and  hoop-poles  stand- 
ing, and  went  himself  with  his  help  or  apprentices 
into  the  woods  to  cut  and  split  them  for  the  casks  he 
made.     Here  he  remained  until  he  was  twenty  years 
of  age;  then,  honorably,   he  bought   the   remaining 
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year's  time  of  his  apprenticeship  and  went  to  Adams' 
Corner,  in  Northbridge,  where  he  learned  to  bottom 
shoes.  His  sojourn  here  lasted  .about  one  year,  when 
we  find  him  in  Upton,  in  the  employ  of  the  late  Asa 
Wood.  His  energy  and  faithfulness  made  a  most 
favorable  impression  upon  all  with  whom  he  had  to 
do,  but  the  work  was  too  confining  and  hard.  His 
health  failed,  and  he  went  to  recruit  at  the  home  of 
his  sister,  who  had  married  the  late  Daniel  J.  Coburn, 
then  of  Hopkinton,  afterward  of  Boston,  and  at  one 
time  sheriff  of  Suffolk  County,  and  who  died  at  his 
home  in  Maiden  a  few  years  ago.  It  became  evident 
to  his  physician  that  he  must  have  a  more  active,  out- 
door life,  and  after  recruiting  at  his  sister's  some  time, 
he  entered  the  employ  of  Lyman  Stoddard,  in  Upton 
Centre,  in  the  year  1832.  Mr.  Stoddard  kept  a  coun- 
try store,  and  in  connection  therewith  bought  and 
sold  domestic  straw  braids.  Here  he  was  in  the  open 
air  a  large  part  of  the  time,  as  he  traveled  to  purchase 
the  braids,  though  in  the  intervals  of  such  employ- 
ment took  his  place  in  the  store.  He  apparently  re- 
gained his  health  completely.  While  thus  employed 
he  impressed  the  late  Col.  Elijah  Stoddard  as  the  man 
he  wanted.  He  proposed  a  copartnership.  There 
was  no  building  open  in  which  the  new  firm  could 
operate.  They  at  once  set  about  building  a  store,  Mr. 
Knowlton  going  into  the  woods  with  Col.  Stoddard  to 
cut  and  hew  the  timber  for  it.  In  1833  the  firm  of 
Stoddard  &  Knowlton  was  in  it.  It  was  a  country 
store  iu  Upton  Centre,  and  in  connection  with  it  they 
bought  domestic  straw  braids  and  also  manufactured 
these  into  straw  bonnets.  This  year,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  Mr.  Knowlton  married  Miss  Caroline  Taft, 
and  they  began  housekeeping  over  the  store  occupied 
by  the  new  firm.  This  partnership  lasted  until  1836, 
when  Mr.  Knowlton  moved  to  West  Upton  and  formed 
a  copartnership  with  Capt.  William  Legg,  doing  a 
general  manufacturing  business  of  ladies'  goods  in 
foreign  and  domestic  braids.  Mr.  Legg  before  many 
years  withdrew  from  the  firm,  and  the  late  Joseph 
Farnum,  of  Worcester,  took  his  place.  Mr.  Farnum 
withdrew  after  one  year  and  Mr.  Knowlton  continued 
the  business  alone.  Under  his  tilents  and  energy  it 
grew  into  a  large  business.  In  the  mean  time  his  own 
sons  had  grown  up,  and  were  from  time  to  time  ad- 
mitted to  the  firm,  and  under  the  name  of  William 
Knowlton  &  Sons  the  business  has  been  most  pros- 
perous and  successful.  Mr.  Knowlton  leaves  four 
sous  and  one  daughter.  Some  years  ago  the  family 
were  saddened  by  the  sudden  death  of  a  beautiful 
daughter  in  the  bloom  of  womanhood  and  usefulness, 
and  his  wife  has  only  preceded  him  a  few  months  into 
the  invisible  laud. 

As  a  man  of  great  public  spirit  he  has  held  the 
town  office  of  selectman,  but  found  himself  earlier  in 
life  too  absorbed  in  business  to  yield  to  the  desire  of 
his  townsmen  to  give  him  oflSce.  But,  as  a  Republi- 
can, he  has  been  a  liberal  member  of  that  party,  and 
represented  later  in  his  life  his  district  in  the  State 


Legislature,  as  a  member  of  the  House  in  1868  and 
1872,  and  in  the  Senate  in  1878  and  1879.  In  1880  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
at  Chicago,  where  he  became  a  strong  supporter  of 
James  A.  Garfield.  His  interest  in  education  was 
most  marked.  He  early  saw  a  need  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  agriculture,  and  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  he  did  what  he  could  to  promote  it.  When  the 
Agricultural  College  started  he  was  deeply  interested 
in  its  success,  and  became  a  patron  and  trustee  of  it, 
giving  to  it  most  liberally  of  his  means ;  and  as  a 
member  of  its  executive  board,  rendered  it  in  its  time 
of  need  most  valuable  services.  He  also  has  been  a 
liberal  donor  to  the  Worcester  County  Free  Institute 
of  Industrial  Science  at  Worcester,  and  gave  some 
five  hundred  dollars  to  the  town  library  of  Upton.  As 
a  charter  member  of  the  First  National  Bank  at  Mil- 
ford,  he  was  from  iis  start  made  a  director,  and  at  his' 
death  was  the  last  original  survivor  of  that  board.  As 
a  townsman  he  was  always  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  town,  and  his  liberality  has  been  felt  in  all  its  de- 
partments. His  most  marked  traits  of  character  were 
untiring  energy  and  perseverance.  It  built  up  and 
firmly  established  a  business  that  has  become  immense, 
even  against  the  obstacles  of  want  of  capital  at  first, 
and  frequent  and  severe  losses,  but  when  defeat  came 
that  would  have  crushed  one  with  less  power  and 
energy  his  faith  never  faltered.  His  word  was  as 
good  as  his  bond  in  business  transactions.  In  the  year 
1857  he  lost  largely  but  paid  his  debts  at  maturity. 
Soon  after  this,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1861, 
came  another  commeri.'ial  panic.  But  amid  his  great 
losses  he  met  all  his  obligations  except  those  of  four 
of  his  largest  New  York  creditors,  who,  seeing  his 
burdens,  advised  him  to  make  a  small  compromise, 
but  in  a  few  years  he  paid  them  in  full,  dollar  for  dol- 
lar. Thus,  honest  and  true,  he  has  reared  a  noble 
monument  of  sterling  character  and  a  successful  busi- 
ness enterprise.  His  own  opportunity  for  an  educa- 
tion was  exceedingly  limited,  but  his  mind  was  quick 
to  learn  in  the  school  of  life.  His  business  ability 
was  somewhat  remarkable.  He  would  often  decide 
almost  instantly  in  great  transactions  involving  thou- 
.sands  of  dollars,  and  seldom  make  a  mistake.  Such 
a  man,  of  course,  was  a  man  of  vast  executive  power. 
He  could,  in  his  best  days,  conduct  his  manufactory, 
run  his  farm  and  keep  his  many  workmen  feeling  the 
ubiquitous  power  of  his  master-mind.  As  he  pros- 
pered in  business  he  grew  in  benevolence.  He  never 
forgot  his  early  poverty,  and  hence  was  most  generous 
to  the  poor.  In  later  years  he  has  not  sought  to  in- 
crease his  estate  so  much  as  to  distribute  to  the  poor 
and  to  help  the  indigent,  but  in  all  so  modest  and  re- 
ticent in  his  gifts  as  to  hardly  let  his  left  hand  know 
what  his  right  gave.  His  patriotism  through  the  war 
and  since  has  prompted  him  to  help- the  disabled 
soldiers  and  the  families  of  such  whenever  he  felt 
they  could  be  aided  by  his  gifts.  Rarely  are  riches 
given  to  one  more  broad  and  generous.     In  his  aflfec- 
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tions  he  was  very  strong.  He  never  forsook  or  forgot 
a  friend.  The  simplicity  of  his  character  grew  in 
beauty  and  attraction  as  he  grew  old.  He  loved  little 
children  and  they  loved  him.  He  rarely  passed  one 
without  a  smile  and  such  a  gentle,  winning  recogni- 
tion that  the  little  one  was  drawn  to  him.  And  this 
simplicity  exin-essed  itself  in  a  reverence  that  made 
him  a  constant  attendant  at  church,  and  in  earlier 
days  a  worker  in  the  Sunday-school.  Never  a  secta- 
rian, he  worshipped  with  those  with  whom  he  hap- 
pened to  be.  He,  however,  loved  the  Unitarian  faith, 
and  gave  freely  to  promote  its  interests.  Identified 
from  the  first  with  the  Unitarian  Society  here,  a  few 
years  ago  he  built  a  church  at  West  Upton  and  gave 
its  use  to  the  society  for  purposes  of  worship,  and  fol- 
lowed it  with  interest  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  his 
family,  as  a  tender  husband,  father  and  grandfather, 
his  character  shone  out  with  all  its  ripe  beauty. 
When  terrible  sufferiug  and  pain  came  he  bore  it  most 
patiently  and  with  humble  submission  to  God's  will, 
and  tenderly  and  gratefully,  even  when  he  could  not 
speak,  by  his  eye  and  smile  recognized  the  blessed 
ministry  of  his  own  loved. 

He  passed  to  his  rest  Sunday,  July  18,  1S86,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven.  Then  his  active  life  closed, — 
dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes, — nature  claims  her  own 
alway,  yet  he  lives  in  what  he  accomplished,  in  his 
acts  of  beneficence,  in  the  h.earts  of  the  poor  who 
blefs  his  name,  in  the  affections  of  his  family,  in  the 
memory  of  little  children  who  loved  him  and  of  his 
fellow-townsmen  and  friends,  and  in  the  mansions  of 
the  Father's  house  on  high. 


REV.   BENJAMIN  WOOD.' 

Benjamin  Wood  was  born  in  Lebanon,  N.  H., 
September  15,  1772.  He  was  the  youngest  but  one 
of  twelve  children,  seven  of  whom  were  sons;  of  these, 
three  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel, — Samuel,  the 
eldest,  known  as  Dr.  Wood,  of  Boscawen,  N.  H. ; 
Benjamin,  and  Luther,  the  youngest  of  the  family. 

Benjamin  fitted  for  college  with  his  brother  Samuel, 
and  entered  Dartmouth  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He 
graduated  in  1793,  commeuced  the  study  of  theology 
with  Samuel,  completing  his  preparation  for  the 
ministry  with  Dr  Nathaniel  Emmons,  a  noted  divine 
of  Franklin,  Mass. 

He  preached  as  a  candidate  for  the  first  time  in 
Upton  the  second  Sunday  in  June,  179.5,  and  received 
a  call  from  the  church  to  be  their  pastor  the  following 
December.  The  town  assembled  on  the  31st  of  the 
same  mouth  to  see  if  they  would  concur  with  the 
church  in  giving  him  a  call  to  settle  with  them,  and 
the  result  is  seen  on  the  records  of  the  town  as 
follows :  "  Voted,  unanimously,  to  unite  with  the 
church  in  calling  Mr.  Benjamin  Wood  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry  in  this  place,  and  to  give  him  two  hun- 
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dred  pounds  for  a  settlement,  and  eighty  pounds 
annually  for  encouragement  and  support  to  settle 
with  us." 

His  reply  was  given  in  the  aflirmative  the  follow- 
ing March,  and  he  was  ordained  and  installed  on  the 
Ist  day  of  June,  1796.  Rev.  Samuel  Wood,  D.D.,  of 
Boscawen,  N.  H.,  delivered  the  ordination  sermon; 
Rev.  Isaiah  Potter,  of  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  gave  the  charge 
to  the  pastor;  and  Rev.  John  Crane,  of  Northbridge, 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  He  succeeded  Rev. 
Elisha  Fish,  who  had  been  settled  with  this  church 
forty-three  years.  After  Mr.  Wood  had  preached  fif- 
teen years,  finding  his  salary  inadequate  for  his  sup- 
port, an  additional  settlement  was  made  upon  him  and 
he  was  paid  $400  annually. 

During  the  following  year  he  married  Betsey  Dustan , 
a  descendant  of  the  famous  Hannah  Dustan,  of  Haver- 
hill, Ma«s.  Their  union  was  blest  by  a  family  of 
eight  children — six  daughters  and  two  sons — whose 
names  were  as  follows :  Betsey,  Palmer,  Fanny, 
Philena,  Samuel  Willard,  Judith  Maria,  Lue  Ann 
and  Hannah  F.,  who  is  the  widow  of  Colonel  David 
C.  Wood,  of  Upton,  and  is  the  only  one  now  alive. 

Five  of  Mr.  Wood's  children  made  for  themselves 
homes  in  Upton.  Betsey  married  and  went  to  Holden 
to  live,  Judith  Maria  to  Westboro',  and  Lue  Ann  to 
Boston.  Several  of  them  became  members  of  the 
church,  and  all  were  highly  respected  citizens  of  the 
town.  Samuel  Willard  .settled  in  Upton ;  died 
February  10,  1838,  twenty-seven  years  of  age> 
leaving  a  widow  and  one  daughter.  Lue  Ann, 
wife  of  Clark  B.  Wood,  of  Boston,  died  about 
forty-five  years  of  age,  leaving  a  husband 
and  three  daughters.  The  other  members  of  the 
family  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  left  children 
and  children's  children  after  them.  Early  in  life 
Mr.  Wood  was  Interested  in  Free  Masonry  and  waa 
a  member  of  Solomon's  Temple  Lodge  of  Uxbridge. 

He  was  deeply  interested  in  everything  that  con- 
cerned the  welfare  of  the  town.  He  served  one  term 
Representative  to  the  General  Court,  and  several 
years  one  of  the  Superintending  School  Committee. 

His  great  province,  which  acquired  him  his  fame, 
was  preaching.  He  had  all  the  qualifications  of  a 
fine  pulpit  orator.  He  was  an  able  theologian,  with 
a  commanding  presence,  easy  and  graceful  in  manner, 
possessing  a  voice  of  rare  excellence  that  charmed  his 
hearers,  and  made  him  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  in  all  the  region  round  about.  In  the 
Harmony  Association,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he 
commanded  the  highest  respect,  and  was  greatly  be- 
loved, being  afl'ectionately  and  reverently  called 
by  them  "  Father  Wood.'' 

He  was  not  only  a  pleasant  speaker,  but  a  power- 
ful sermonizer.  During  his  ministry  he  witnessed 
eight  seasons  of  special  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and 
admitted  four  hundred  members  to  the  church. 

He  was  apt  and  brief  on  all  occasions,  and  was 
specially  sought  to  officiate  at  weddings  and  funerals. 
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Juno  25,  1835,  when  the  town  was  a  hundred  years 
old,  he  delivered  the  centennial  address, — the  rec- 
ords say,  "  in  a  strain  of  lofty  and  touching 
eloquence."  This  address,  his  ordination  sermon 
and  the  first  one  he  preached  after  his  ordination, 
his  farewell  to  the  old  meeting-house  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new,  with  numerous  other  sermons,  which 
were  printed  soon  after  they  were  written,  are 
now  preserved  in  a  bound  volume  in  the  Upton  Towu 
Library. 

He  lived  with  the  beloved  wife  of  his  youth  and 
the  mother  of  his  children  nearly  fifty  years.  After 
her  decease,  September  16,  1845,  he  married  Miss 
Almira  Howe,  who  was  a  devoted  wife  to  him  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  a  space  of  about  three  years. 
He  was  well  preserved  physically  and  mentalh',  and 
able  to  preach  till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death. 

He  had  preached  in  the  old  meeting-house  more 
than  half  a  century  when  the  society  began  to  discuss 
the  need  of  a  new  one.  He  was  very  anxious  to  keep 
the  church  and  society  united  and  to  see  them 
located  in  a  new  edifice  while  he  lived,  and  was 
gratified  in  the  consummation  of  his  hopes  early  in 
January,  1849,  by  the  dedication  of  a  large  and  com- 
modious house  of  worship  by  a  church  and  society 
in  thriving  condition.  At  the  sale  of  pews  soon  after 
its  completion  thei'e  was  a  call  for  more  pews  than 
there  were  pews  for  sale.  He  did  not  preach  long  in 
the  new  church.  His  health  began  to  fail.  He 
preached  his  last  sermon  the  last  Suuday  in  March. 

He  was  very  fond  of  singing,  and  took  great 
interest  in  that  part  of  divine  worship.  During  his 
last  sickness  he  sent  for  the  choir  to  come  to  his 
room  that  he  might  once  more  listen  to  their  voices 
in  a  hymn  of  praise. 

They  assembled  at  his  bedside  and  sung,  at  his 
request,  in  his  favorite  tune,  "Concord" — 

"  The  hill  of  ZiOQ  yields 
A  thousand  sacred  sweets,"  etc. 

The  love  of  his  people  was  manifested  in  his  last  days, 
when  they  formed  a  procession  and  marched  by  the 
open  door  of  his  sick-room  to  take  a  last  fond  look  of 
their  much-loved  pastor.  The  strong  attachment  be- 
tween him  and  his  people  was  mutual. 

He  died  April  24,  1849,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  and  fifty-third  of  his  ministry.  His  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Tracy,  of 
Sutton.  The  inscription  on  his  monument  in  the 
village  cemetery  sums  up  his  life  in  the  following 
touching  tribute : — 

"  His  works  are  his  monument, 
The  atTection  of  his  people  his  epitaph. 
His  life  of  duty  and  devotion  his  obituary." 


L.    L.    WARREN. 

L.  L.  Warren  was  born  near  Upton,  August  2, 
1808.  His  father.  Major  Eli  Warren,  a  man  of  ster- 
ling worth  and  generous  spirit,  had  been  for  many 
years  identified  with  the  interests  of  Upton,  and  had 


given  himself,  with  untiring  energy,  to  everything 
that  pertained  to  the  public  weal. 

Partaking  of  this  nature,  the  son,  after  completing 
his  education  at  Amherst  Academy,  entered  into 
business  relations  with  his  father,  and  prosecuted 
this  vocation  industriously  for  ten  years. 

In  1835  Mr.  Warren  married  Mary  A.  Wood,  of 
Upton,  and  soon  afterward  moved  to  Kentucky  to 
secure  the  advantages  held  out  by  the  rapid  immi- 
gration pressing  down  the  Ohio  Valley.  Before 
starting  West,  he  had  resolved  to  locate  at  St.  Louis, 
but  during  his  journey  met  a  gentleman  who  gave 
him  a  glowing  description  of  Louisville's  future 
prospects,  and  urged  him  to  alter  his  plan.  Follow- 
ing this  suggestion,  he  stopped  at  Louisville,  which 
was  then  but  little  more  than  a  village,  and,  after 
invesligating  the  advantages  offered,  began  the  shoe 
business  with  a  small  capital.  This  business  he  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  and  prosperously  for  forty- 
eight  years.  His  energy  and  prudence  in  business 
affairs  soon  established  for  him  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  a  safe  financier,  and  marked  him  as  a  success- 
ful merchant. 

During  the  existence  of  State  banks  Mr.  Warren 
was,  for  several  years,  a  director  in  the  Northern 
Bank  of  Kentucky.  In  1864  he  organized  the  Falls 
City  Bank,  and,  as  president  for  twenty  years,  man- 
aged its  affairs  with  his  usual  ability  and  success. 

In  the  midst  of  absorbing  business  engagements, 
he  took  a  deep  interest  in  religious  and  educational 
affairs,  and  an  earnest  consecration  of  time,  labor 
and  means  to  their  advancement  characterized  his 
entire  life.  His  early  taste  for  the  advancement  of 
educational  interests  clung  to  him  through  his  long 
career.  He  represented  his  ward  in  the  School  Board 
of  Louisville  a  number  of  terms,  and  for  ten  years, 
as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  his  keen 
foresight  and  unerring  judgment  saved  to  the  Board 
many  thousand  of  dollars.  He  gave  much  thought 
to  improvement  in  the  methods  of  teaching  iu  the 
schools,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  the 
introduction  in  Louisville  of  the  training-school  sys- 
tem. To  familiarize  himself  with  the  subject,  he  vis- 
ited the  New  England  States,  and  made  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  systems  at  his  own  expense,  and 
by  continued  effort  succeeded  in  establishing  train- 
ing-schools in  his  adopted  city. 

As  a  friend  and  patron  of  religious  schools,  he  was 
no  les^  prominent.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  large  and  flourishing  Presbyterian  School  in 
Louisville,  a  director  in  Centre  College  and  the  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Danville,  Ky.,  and  for  many 
years  attended  to  the  finances  of  these  institutions. 

With  various  other  movements  of  both  a  business 
and  charitable  nature  he  was  prominently  identi- 
fied ;  but  it  was  in  his  church  affairs  that  his  greatest 
efforts  were  enlisted.  As  an  elder  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  for  over  forty  years,  in  the  city.  Presby- 
tery and  Synod,  he  was  an  unfaltering  worker.     He 
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was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  old  Chestnut  Street 
Church  in  1847,  and  in  the  erection  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Tabernacle  at  Fourth  and  Broadway,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  soon  after  its  completion,  his  zeal 
and  liberality  knew  no  bounds.  It  was  his  cher- 
ished desire  to  see  the  congregation  with  which  he 
had  been  so  long  connected  worship  in  as  thoroughly 
an  appointed  church  as  could  be  built,  and  he  advo- 
cated the  step  with  untiring  persistence.  In  the 
erection  of  so  costly  an  edifice,  the  collection  of  the 
necessary  funds  to  carry  out  the  design  was  no  in- 
considerable barrier  to  the  consummation  of  the 
task,  and  to  many  success  seemed  impossible.  But 
Mr.  Warren  had  enlisted  all  of  his  religious  zeal  in 
the  enterpiise,  and  his  purse  was  placed  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Building  Committee.  His  subscription 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars  had  gone  into  the  general 
fund,  and  the  church  was  erected ;  and  when  the 
committee  appeared  before  the  congregation  to  make 
their  fiml  statement,  a  debt  of  forty-three  thousand 
dollars  was  reported.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Warren 
reached  a  higher  plane  of  disinterested  devotion  to 
his  church,  and  proved  his  faith  by  his  works,  and 
wiped  out  the  debt  with  a  check  for  the  needed 
forty-three  thousand  dollars.  As  a  manifestation  of 
its  appreciation  of  his  noble  liberality,  the  congrega- 
tion dropped  the  name  of  "Tabernacle,"  under  which 
the  church  had  been  dedicated,  and  in  honor  of  him 
called  it  "  The  Warren  Memorial  Church." 

In  public  and  business  affairs  he  enjoyed  the  un- 
wavering confidence  of  his  associates,  and  his  private 
charities  were  as  freely  distributed  as  thote  of  any 
one  in  the  history  of  Louisville. 

Mr.  Warren  died,  after  a  short  illness,  March  19, 
1884,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  A  handsome  monu- 
ment marks  his  resting-place  in  Louisville's  beauti- 
ful cemetery.  It  bears  as  his  epitaph  the  memorable 
words  ihat  fell  from  his  lips  :  "  What  I  have  done,  I 
have  done  for  Christ's  sake."  A  wife  and  nine  chil- 
dren survive  him. 


REV.   GEORGE  S.   BALL. 

Rev.  George  S.  Ball,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  So- 
ciety in  Upton,  was  born  in  Leominster,  Mass.,  May 
22,  A.D.  1822,  and  is  the  son  of  Micah  R.  and  Rachel 
(Lincoln)  Ball. 

He  is  a  fairly  well-preserved  man  of  sixty-six  years 
of  age.  He  received  a  meagre  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  when,  obtaining 
from  his  father  a  release  of  his  time,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  further  study  in  the  higher  schools 
of  his  native  State.  He  found  it  hard  work  to  earn 
his  bread  and  pay  for  his  education ;  but  he  perse- 
vered, working,  as  it  were,  with  a  book  in  one  hand 
and  some  instrument  of  manual  labor  in  the  other. 
This  required  energy  and  self-denial,  but  by  faithful, 
continued  efforts  he  graduated  at  the  Meadville  Theo- 
logical School  in  the  first  regular  clasi,  that  of  1847. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  society  at  Ware 


invited  him  to  settle  with  them,  and  he  was  ordained 
October  13th  as  their  pastor.  He  remained  there  two 
years,  when  his  health  failed,  and  he  asked  for  dis- 
mission. After  a  rest,  he  was  much  better,  and  began 
preaching  in  Upton,  and  at  the  end  of  some  months 
of  labor  here,  he  was,  at  their  request,  installed  as 
minister  in  February  of  18-50.  The  connection  thus 
formed  has  continued  ever  since. 

Under  this  long  pastorate,  for  modern  times,  he 
has  become  thoroughly  identified  with  the  town  and 
all  its  interests.  He  represented  it  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1853.  In  1861  he  was  elected 
Representative,  for  the  district  composed  of  North- 
bridge  and  Upton,  to  the  Legislature  of  1862;  but 
about  the  same  time  he  was  called  to  be  chaplain 
of  one  of  the  Worcester  County  regiments,  already  in 
the  field,  the  gallant  Twenty-first  Regiment  of  Mass- 
achusetts Volunteers.  He  was  exercised  to  know 
which  position  to  take.  His  love  of  his  country  and 
its  pressing  needs  in  the  hour  of  peril  persuaded  him 
to  forego  the  honor  of  the  former,  that  he  might  do 
something  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  camp  and 
battle-field,  and  thus  do  a  little  to  sustain  and  main- 
tain inviolate  the  government  under  which  liberty 
and  prosperity  had  come  to  this  people.  He  accepted 
the  post  of  chaplain,  and  went  at  once  to  the  regi- 
ment, then  stationed  at  Annapolis,  Md. 

In  the  first  battle  of  that  regiment,  at  Roanoke 
Island,  he  won  the  hearts  of  "  the  boys"  by  his  brave 
and  efficient  aid  to  the  wounded,  and  in  the  report 
of  the  commanding  colonel  to  the  general,  a  copy 
of  which  was  transmitted  by  the  colonel  to  Governor 
Andrew,  he  received  warm  approval. 

The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Twenty-first  Regiment,"^  which  was  writ- 
ten by  General  Charles  F.  Walcott : 

In  the  thirteeu  months  that  he  had  been  with  na,  he  liad  shared  with 
the  regiment  every  peril  and  liftrdship  which  it  liad  been  called  to  face 
and  endure,  and  had  Von  the  lasting  respect  and  love  of  every  man  in 
it  of  whatever  creed.  Never  losing  sight  of  his  duty  as  a  Christian 
clergyman,  he  had  been  lar  more  than  a  mere  chaplain  to  us.  Ardently 
patriotic,  always  hopeful,  manly  and  courageous,  he  exerted  a  strong 
and  lasting  influence  in  keeping  up  the  tone  of  the  regiment  in  iti 
soldierly  as  well  as  its  moral  duties.  As  our  postmaster,  no  matter  at 
what  inconvenience  to  himself,  the  mail  was  never  left  to  take  caro 
of  itself,  when  by  his  energy  it  could  be  forced  to  come  or  go.  To  our 
sick  and  wounded  he  had  been,  with  unfailing  devotion,  a  brave,  tender 
and  a  skillful  nurse.  An  honor  and  grace  to  his  calling  and  the 
service,  it  was  a  Bad  day  in  the  regiment  when  he  left  us. 

So  we  may  say  Mr.  Ball  has  been  far  more,  in 
Upton,  than  a  mere  clergyman,  a  good  man,  a  good 
citizen,  never  a  strong  partisan,  but  friend  and  min- 
ister to  all  who  needed  or  would  receive  his  help.  For 
thirty-nine  years  he  has  labored  in  this  field,  save  two 
years,  when  he  was  colleague  with  the  venerable  Dr. 
Kendall,  at  Plymouth,  and  the  time  of  his  ."erviee  in 
the  army.  He  served  also  as  chaplain  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  Representatives  in  1863,  and  as  a 
member  from  his  district  in  1864,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate  in  the  years  1866  and  1867. 
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On  the  ISth  of  June,  1848,  while  settled  at  Ware, 
he  was  married  to  Hannah  B.  Nourse,  daughter  of 
Caleb  and  Orissa  (Holman)  Nourse,  of  Bolton,  Mass. 
They  had  eight  children  born  to  them,  seven  of  whom 
are  now  living. 

Mr.  Ball's  life  has  been  very  active  in  anti-slavery 
and  moral  reform  of  all  kinds.  But  most  marked  is 
his  influence  on  his  own  townsmen  and  the  people 
of  the  vicinity,  where  his  name  is  a  tower 
of  strength. 


CHAPTER    CXXIII. 

GRAFTON. 

BY   WILLIAM   T.  DAVIS   AND   A   HISTORICAL   ADDRESS 
BY   HON.    FRANK  P.    GOULDING. 

On  either  side  of  Quinsigamond  River,  which  flows 
from  the  lake  bearing  that  name  into  Blackstone 
River,  are  various  ridges  of  land  more  or  less  ex- 
tended, rising  by  easy  ascent  from  the  valley,  and 
most  of  them  cleared  and  cultivated  to  the  summits. 
On  the  slopes  of  some  of  these  hills,  and  on  the 
higher  table  lands  of  others,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  are  located  the  different  villages  of  which  the 
town  of  Grafton  is  composed.  The  territory  included 
within  the  bounds  of  the  town  extends  about  five 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  four  miles  from  east 
to  west,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Shrewsbury, 
on  the  east  by  Westborough  and  Upton,  on  the  south 
by  Upton  and  Sutton,  and  on  the  west  by  Sutton  and 
Millbury.  Few  towns  can  boast  of  situations  more 
beautiful  or  landscapes  more  attractive  than  those, 
which  one  after  another  greet  the  eye  of  a  stranger  as 
he  enters  its  domain  and  wanders  along  its  hillsides 
and  through  its  valleys.  Standing  on  the  central 
village  and  looking  towards  the  north,  Brigham  Hill, 
on  whose  eastern  slope  the  hamlet  of  North  Grafton 
eems  to  be  hiding  iti^elf  from  the  setting  sun,  bounds 
the  horizon  on  the  north  and  west,  while  along  its 
base  the  river  Quinsigamond  is  seeking  its  uncon- 
cious  way  to  the  sea,  and  in  the  distance  Wachusett 
tands  guard  against  the  unwelcome  blasts  of  a  colder 
elime. 

This  was  the  territory  known  in  early  times  as 
Hassanamisco,  and  inhabited  by  the  Hassanamesits, 
family  of  the  Nipmuck  tribe.  It  is  memorable  as 
liaving  been  one  of  the  earliest  fields  in  which  John 
Eliot  labored  for  the  Christianizaiion  of  the  abo- 
'igines.  Here  the  second  Indian  church  was  estab- 
lished, and  here  the  Indian  James  the  Printer  lived, 
ivho  aided  Eliot  in  his  work  on  the  Indian  Bible. 

Ot  the  Hassanamesits  there  is  only  one  survivor 
vithin  the  town,  Sarah  Maria  Cisco.  She  occupies 
ibout  two  acres  and  a  half  of  the  old  Indian  reserva- 
ion,  which  she  has  inherited  from  her  ancestors  and 
vhich  has  never  been  owned  by  a  white  man.  In 
887  the  Legislature  passed  a  resolve  providing  for 


the  payment  of  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  dollars  to 
this  last  representative  of  the  old  Hassanamisco  tribe, 
to  be  paid  by  the  selectmen  of  Grafton  quarterly  after 
January  1,  1887,  during  her  life.  It  would  be  a  fit- 
ting and  interesting  memorial  if,  after  the  death  of 
the  beneficiary,  lier  land  could  remain  ungranted  and 
unoccupied  and  suitably  enclosed  to  be  preserved  for 
all  coming  time  as  a  memorial  of  the  aborigines  of  our 
State. 

Within  the  territory  of  Grafton  is  to  be  found  also 
an  interesting  landmark,  reminding  us  of  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  actually  the  first,  schoolmaster  in  the 
Massachusetts  Colony.  Elijah  Corlet,  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1611,  graduated  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 
and  came  to  New  England  while  a  young  man.  He 
was  the  first  schoolmafter  in  Cambridge,  and  taught 
in  that  town  from  1641  until  his  deaih,  which  occur- 
red February  24,  1687.  Owing  to  his  eftbrts  in  behalf 
of  education,  the  General  Court  granted  him  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  November  12,  1659,  and  Octo- 
ber 23,  1668,  five  hundred  acres.  But  these  grants 
have  no  connection  with  Grafton.  On  the  22d  of 
May,  1661,  however,  the  Colony  records  s'ate  that 
"  in  answer  to  the  petition  of  Mr.  Elijah  Corlet  the 
Court  judgeth  it  meet  to  grant  the  petitioner  liberty 
to  purchase  of  Netus,  the  Indian,  so  much  land  as  the 
said  Netus,  said  Indian,  is  possessed  of  according  to 
law,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  debt  due  to  the  peti- 
tioner from  said  Negus."  Mr.  Corlet  had  Indian 
scholars  in  his  school,  and  it  is  thought  by  some  that 
a  son  of  Netus  was  one,  and  that  the  debt  was  owed 
for  his  tuition.  On  the  11th  of  October,  1665,  Ed- 
mond  Rice,  of  Marlboro',  and  Thomas  Noyes,  of 
Sudbury,  reported  to  the  court  that  the  debt  due  from 
Netus  to  Mr.  Corlet  was  seven  pounds  ten  shillings, 
and  that,  as  autliorized  by  the  court,  they  had  laid 
out  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  at  the  north  end 
of  Nepnop  Hill  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Corlet.  In 
1685,  Mr.  Corlet  sold  the  land  to  Alice  Thomas,  of 
Dedham,  and  on  the  17th  of  October,  1716,  the  grand- 
children of  Mrs.  Thomas  sold  it  for  two  hundred 
pounds  to  Beujamin  Willard,  housewright;  Joseph 
Willard,  webster;  Thomas  Pratt,  Jr.,  husbandman, 
all  of  Framingham,  and  Nehemiah  How,  of  Sudbury. 
A  description  of  the  land  may  be  found  in  the  deed 
from  these  grandchildren  in  the  Suflxjlk  Registry  of 
Deeds,  Book  37,  Folio  250.  The  land  has  been  vari- 
ously called  Corlet's  Grant,  Willard's  Farm  and  the 
Farms  District. 

But  it  is  not  proposed  to  include  in  this  narrative  any 
details  concerning  Hassanamisco  before  its  settlement 
by  the  white  man.  They  belong  rather  to  a  history 
of  the  Indian  tribes  than  to  that  of  a  town  whose 
birth  dates  only  back  to  its  incorporation  and  earlier 
occupation.  When  the  territory  forming  the  town  of 
Sutton  was  sold  to  the  English  by  John  Wampus,  the 
Sachem,  he  reserved  four  miles  square  for  the  use  of 
the  Indians,  and  these  sixteen  square  miles  constituted 
the  town  of  Grafton  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation. 
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They  were  exclusively  used  by  the  Indians  until 
1718,  when,  with  the  approval  of  the  General  Court, 
Elisha  Johnson,  of  Sutton,  bought  of  the  natives  a 
tract  within  iheir  limits.  Other  purchases  soon  after 
followed,  and  in  1728,  no  less  than  nine  white  families 
were  living  on  the  land.  In  1720,  in  accordance  with 
the  i>etition  of  Samuel  Chandler  and  John  Sberman, 
in  behalf  of  themselves  and  other  persons  living  in 
Concord,  Sudbury,  Marlborough  and  Stow,  for  per- 
mission to  purchase  the  territory  of  the  Indians,  a 
committee  of  the  General  Court,  consisting  of  Na- 
thaniel Byfield  and  Samuel  Thaxter,  of  the  Council, 
and  John  Chandler,  Major  Tileston  and  Captain 
Goddard,  visited  the  territory  and  reported  Septem- 
ber 27,  1727,  **  that  they  had  carefully  viewed  the 
lands  proposed  to  be  sold  by  the  natives  there,  con- 
taining about  seven  thousand  five  hundred  acres, 
about  one-half  whereof  being  good  soil  but  very 
stony,  tbe  other  half  pitch-pine  and  shrub-plain; 
are  of  opinion,  and  have  accordingly  valued  and  es- 
timated the  land  at  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred 
pounds,"  and  recommended  that  the  purchase  be  ap- 
proved on  certian  specified  conditions.  Tbe  result  of 
the  negotiation  which  followed  was  the  execution  of 
the  following  deed  : 

To  all  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come: 

Ami  Printer,  Andrew  Abraham,  Bloses  Printer  and  Ami  Printer,  Jr., 
Indians  of  Hasstmaniisco,  iu  tlie  connty  of  Snffolk,  within  his  majesty's 
Province  of  the  MassachuKetts  Bay,  iu  New  England,  being  owners  and 
proprietors  of  one-seventli  part  each  of  and  in  the  Indian  native  right 
of  land  in  Hassananiisco  aforesaid,  Peter  Mucliamang  and  Sarah,  bia 
wife,  of  Husaanamisco  aforesaid  (owners  and  proprietors  in  the  right  of 
the  said  Sarali),  of  otie-seventh  part  of  the  said  native  right,  and  Christian 
MiscO)  relict  widow  of  George  Misco,  late  of  Hassananiisco  aforesaid, 
deceased,  and  Joshua  Misco,  of  Hassananiisco  aforesaid,  son  of  the  said 
deceased,  being  owners  and  propnetora  of  two-seventha  parts  ot  the  said 
native  right — 

Sendeth  Greeting. 

TV'/iereas,  The  Great  and  Genera!  Court  or  Assembly  of  the  aforesaid 
Province  having  been  thereunto  petitioned,  as  well  by  tlie  Indian  natives 
and  proprietors  before  named,  as  by  a  number  of  English  petitioners, 
did  in  their  late  session,  viz.;  in  the  month  of  December  last  past,  in 
answer  to  the  petition  of  Samuel  Chandler,  John  Sherman  and  others, 
gave  liberty  to  the  petitioners  therein  referred  to  to  purcliHSe  the  lands 
at  Hassananiisco  by  them  petitioned  for,  containing  about  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  acres,  more  or  less,  of  the  Indian  natives  and  proprietors 
thereof  for  the  settlement  of  forty  English  families  of  the  petitionee  or 
their  posterity  and  no  otliers,  exclusive  of  the  English  and  Indians  upon 
the  spots  already,  reserving  for  and  unto  the  said  Indian  proprietors, 
each  of  them,  an  equal  dividend  iu  said  laud  with  each  of  the  purchasers, 
to  bo  laid  out  so  as  to  comprehend  and  take  in  their  present  improve- 
ments. And  also  one  hundred  acres  more  of  land  there  to  be  the  present 
Indian  proprietors',  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever.  And  also  the  sum  of 
twenty-fivo  hvindred  pounds,  to  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
appointed,  authorized  and  impowered  by  the  said  Great  and  General 
Court  or  Assembly,  to  receive  and  set  out  the  same  at  interest,  on  good 
and  sufficient  security,  and  said  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Indian 
proprietors,  and  the  said  Court  shall  from  time  to  time  order  and  direct, 
together  with  sundry  immunities,  privileges  and  enfranchisements, 
respecting  the  settlements  and  support  of  the  ministry  and  school,  us  in 
and  by  the  records  of  said  Court  (relation  thereunto  being  had)  doth  and 
may  appear. 

Now  Know  Ye,  That  the  said  Ami  Printer,  Andrew  Abraham,  Moses 
Printer,  Ami  Printer,  Jr.,  Peter  and  Sarah  Muckamaug,  Christian  Misco 
and  Joshua  Misco,  being  the  only  surviving  proprietore  of  the  Indian 
right  of  laud  in  Hfissanamisco  aforesiiid,  for  the  consideration  before 
mentioned,  have  given,  granted,  bargained,  sold,  alienated,  enfeoffed, 
conveyed  and  confirmed,  and  by  these  p:eaent8  do  fully,  clearly  and 


absoluttily  give,  grant,  bargain,  sell,  convey  and  confirm  unto  each  of 
the  persons  hereinafter  named,  being  of  the  proprietors  to  whom  such 
liberty  of  purchasing  was  granted  as  aforesaid,  or  otherwise  admitted  by 
and  with  tho  approbation  or  allowance  of  the  said  Groat  and  General 
Court,  one-fortieth  part  in  common  and  undivided  riglit  of  and  in  all 
that  tract  or  parcel  of  land  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  Haseana- 
misco,  situated  and  bounded  by  and  with  the  township  of  Sutton,  in  the 
aforesaid  county  of  Suffolk,  and  surrounded  by  said  Sutton,  excepting 
always,  and  reserving  out  of  this  present  grant  and  sale,  such  parts  and 
dividends  thereof  and  therein  uuto  them,  the  siiid  Indian  proprietors, 
and  to  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  as  is  expressed  and  mentioned  in 
a  vote  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  on  the  0th  of  June,  1725,  and 
accordingly  reserved  by  the  Great  and  General  Court  as  is  above  expressed, 
excepting  also  and  reserving  out  of  this  present  grant  and  sale,  all  such 
other  parts  and  parcels  of  said  tracts  of  land  as  hath  been  formerly  (with 
the  allowance  of  said  Court)  granted  unto  sundry  English  people,  to  be 
holden  of  them,  the  said  purchasers,  their  respective  heirs  and  assigns 
forever,  conformable  to  the  votes,  acts  and  orders  of  the  said  Great  and 
General  Court  passed  thereon  in  their  aforesaid  session— that  is  to  say, 
to  James  Watson,  of  Boston,  in  tlie  County  of  Suffolk,  in  the  Province 
aforesaid,  mariner,  Benjamin  Willard,  gent,  and  Joseph  Willard,  huB- 
bandman,  being  both  of  or  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  in  the  Province 
aforesaid,  each  one-fortieth  part  thereof  to  them,  their  respective  heirs 
and  assigns  forever. 

To  Joseph  Rice,  Jonathan  Moi"se,  David  Harrington,  Samuel  Biglo, 
Samuel  Stow,  Zerubbabel  Eager,  Samuel  Brigham,  John  Sherman,  John 
Warren,  Nathan  Brigham,  Sen.,  Charles  Brigham,  husbandmen,  Jeremiah 
Barstow,  trader,  and  Elizabeth  Harrington,  widow,  all  of  Marlborough, 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  in  the  Province  aforesaid,  each  one-fortieth 
part  thereof  to  them,  and  their  respective  heirs  and  assigns,  forever. 

To  Samuel  Cliandler,  John  Hunt,  Joseph  Merriam,  Eleazer  Flagg, 
Jacob  Taylor,  Ebenezer  Wheeler,  Joseph  Barrett  and  Benjamin  Barrett, 
husbandmen,  all  of  Concord,  in  the  aforesaid  County  of  Middlesex, 
each  one-fortieth  part  thereof  to  them,  their  respective  heirs  and  assigns, 
forever. 

To  Samuel  Hall,  Simon  Gates.  Jr.,  John  Collar,  husbandmen,  all  of 
Stow,  in  the  aforesaid  County  of  Middlesex,  each  one-fortieth  part 
thereof  to  them,  their  respective  heirs  and  assigns,  forever. 

To  William  Rogers,  gent.,  and  William  Rogers,  Jr.,  bricklayer,  both 
of  Wenham,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  in  the  Province  aforesaid,  each 
one-fortieth  part  thereof  to  them,  their  respective  heirs  and  assigns 
forever. 

To  Jonathan  Rice  and  Richard  Taylor,  both  of  Sudbury,  in  tho  County 
of  Middlesex,  aforesaid,  husbandmen,  each  one-fortieth  part  thereof 
to  them  and  their  respective  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

To  John  Jones,  of  Hopkinton,  in  the  aforesaid  County  of  flliddlesex, 
husbandman,  one-fortieth  part  thereof  to  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns 
forever. 

To  Jonas  Houghton,  of  Lancaster,  in  the  aforesaid  County  of  Middle- 
sex, husbandman,  John  Davis,  of  Ipswich,  in  the  Countj-  of  Essex,  in 
the  Province  aforesaid,  husbandman,  and  Thomas  Weeks,  of  Shrews- 
bury, in  the  aforesaid  County  of  Middlesex,  husliandman,  each  one- 
fortietli  part  to  them  and  their  lioire  and  assigns  forever. 

To  Thomas  Pratt,  of  Hassananiisco,  in  the  aforesaid  County  of  Suffolk, 
husbandman,  and  Nathaniel  Wilder,  of  Lancaster,  in  the  aforesaid 
County  of  Middlesex,  husbandmen,  each  one-fortieth  part  to  them  and 
their  heirs  and  assigns  forever.  Together  with  all  the  rights,  member?, 
profits,  privileges,  enioIumeutP,  hereditaments  and  appurtenances  to 
tho  said  granted  premises  belonging  or  .in  any  were  appertaining,  ex- 
ceptingonly  as  before  excepted.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  granted, 
bargiiined  premises,  with  the  appurtenances  and  every  part  thereof,  ex- 
cept as  before  excei^ted,  to  them,  the  said  James  Watson,  Benjaitin  Wil- 
lard, Joseph  Willard,  Joseph  Rice,  Jonathan  Morse,  David  Harrington, 
Samuel  Biglo,  Samuel  Stow,  Zerubbabel  Eager,  Samuel  Brigham,  John 
Sherman,  John  Warren,  Nathan  Brigham,  Charles  Brigham.  Jeremiah 
Barstow,  Eliza  Harrington,  Samuel  Chandler,  John  Hunt,  Joseph  Mer- 
riam. Eleazer  Flagg,  Jacob  Taylor,  Ebenezer  W'lieeler,  Joseph  Barrett, 
Samuel  Hall,  Simon  Gates,  Nathaniel  Hapgood,  Phineaa  Rice,  Simon 
Gates.  Jr.,  John  Collar,  William  Rogers,  William  Rogers,  Jr.,  Jonathan  ; 
Rice,  Richard  Taylor,  John  Jones,  Jonas  Houghton,  John  Davis,  Thomas 
Weeks,  Beujamin  Barrett,  Tliomas  Pratt  and  Nathaniel  Wilder,  and 
to  their  respective  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  to  their  and  each  of  their 
own  proper  use  and  benefit  and  behoof  in  manner  as  aforesaid. 

And  they,  the  said  Ami  Printer,  Andrew  Abraham.  Moses  Printer, 
Ami  Printer,  Jr.,  Peter  and  Sarah  (Printer)  Muckamaug,  Christian 
Misco  and  Joshua  Misco,  for  themselves,  heirs,  etc.,  respectively  do,  by 
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these  presents,  covenant,  promise  and  grant  to  and  with  the  said  grantees 
or  purchiisei's  hefore  named,  and  each  and  every  one  of  them,  their  re- 
spective hell's  and  assigns  in  manner  following,  that  i'*  to  say,  that  they, 
the  said  Ami  Printer,  Andrew  Abraham,  Moses  Printer,  Peter  and 
Sarah  Muckamaug,  Christian  Blisco,  Josliua  Miaco  and  Ami  Printei', 
Jr.,  are  the  trne,  sole  and  lawful  ownei-s  of  all  and  singular  the  lands  at 
Hassanamisco  aforesaid,  not  otherwise  heretofore  disposed  of  in  manner 
aforesaid,  and  tbey,  the  said  Indian  proprietors,  and  their  heirs  respec- 
tively, shall  and  will,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  forever  here- 
after, warrant  and  defend  in  said  granted  and  bargained  premises,  with 
the  appurtenances  and  every  part  thereof,  excepting  only  as  before  ex- 
cepted, unto  the  grantees  or  purchasers  before  named,  severally  and  re- 
spectively, and  their  respective  heirs  and  assigns,  against  themselves  and 
tlieir  heirs,  and  against  the  lawful  claims  or  demands  of  any  other  per- 
son whomsoever,  claiming,  or  to  claim,  the  Indian  or  native  right  on 
property  thereof,  or  of  aoy  part  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  Indian  proprietors  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands  and  seals  the  nineteenth  day  of  March,  Anno  Domini 
1727. 

Ami  Printer  (with  mark). 
MosF.s  PniMT.n  (with  mark). 
Andrew  Abraham  (with  mark). 
Peter  Muckamaug  (with  mark). 
Sarah  Muckahaug  (with  mark). 
Christian  51isco  (with  mark). 
JosHL'A  Misco  (with  mark). 
Ami  Printer,  Jr.  (with  mark). 
Signed  and  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of, 

Nehemiah  How, 
JoNATHAM  Adams. 
Isaac  Whitnev, 
Moses  Printer  signed  in  presence  of  us, 

John  Chandler,  Jr. 
John  Mackintire  (with  mark). 
Snffulk,  S3. 

IIassanamisco,  March  20, 1727-2S. 
Ami   Printer,  Andrew    Abraham,  Peter   Muckamaug,  Sarah    Mucka- 
maug,  Christian  Misco,  Joshua  Misco  and  Ami  Printer,  Jr.,   then  sever- 
ally acknowledged  this  instrument  to  be  their  respective  act  and  deed,  be- 
fore me, 

JoBN  Chandler,  Jr.;  Just  Pads. 
Suffolk  ss. 

Moaes  Printer  then  acknowledgeil  this  instrument  to  be  his  act  and 
deed  before  me,  John  Chandler,. 

July  2, 1728,  received  and  accordingly  entered  and  examined  pr. 

John  Ballamine,  Begr. 

Before  the  deed  of  purchase  was  made  the  commit- 
tee of  the  General  Court,  in  a  report  made  to  that 
body  December  18,  1727,  recommended  the  imposi- 
tion of  certain  conditions,  which  they  expressed  as 
follows: 

The  committee  having  concurred  the  several  articles  and  conditions  on 
wiiich  the  pt-titioners  fur  Hassanamisco  have  liberty  to  purchase  a  tract 
of  hind  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Indian  proprietors  thereof 
nre  humbly  of  the  opinion  that  the  petitioners,  before  the  execution  of 
tlipir  deeds,  shall,  each  one  for  himself,  respectively  be  bound  to  the 
trustees  appointed  for  said  Indiana  and  their  successors,  with  sureties 
for  pajing  a  — -  with  part  of  the  cost  of  building  a  meeting-house  con- 
venient for  the  public  worship  for  themselves  and  nine  English  families 
already  settled  within  the  said  Basmnamisco,  and  the  Indian  inhabit- 
fuits  of  said  Haesauamisco,  as  also  for  paying  the  same  proportion  to- 
\\;irds  building  a  school-house  convenient  for  the  teaching  to  read  and 
write  the  children  of  the  same  inhabitants,  as  well  Indian  as  English, 
and  that  they  will  set  apart  twenty  acres  of  said  land  for  the  use  of  said 
school,  to  remain  fur  said  service  forever,  and  also  for  paying  the  same 
proportion  for  and  towards  the  settling  a  learned  orthodox  minister,  and 
lur  setting  for  the  said  minister  a  lot  of  land,  equal  to  otlier  allowances, 
tu  be  his  own  as  soon  as  he  takes  office  among  them,  and  likewise  the 
iMiilding  for  hin.self  (Petitioners  accounts  read)  a  dwelling-house  and 
.  bi  fiiking  up  four  acres  of  land  in  the  lot  on  dividend  that  shall  be  appor- 
Jtioued  andset  otf  tohim,  all  to  be  within  the  time  and  according  to  tho 
limitation  in  the  act  of  the  Great  and  General  Court  relating  hereunto 
ill  their  present  session. 

I  And  for  as  much  there  are  nine  English  families  already  settled  on 
lands  within  IIassanamisco  that  will  be  accommodated  by  the  meeting- 
house, school-house,  minister  and  schoolmaster  in  said  Hassanamisco,  as 


above,  the  committee  humbly  propose  that  the  said  nine  families  be  by 
special  act  of  the  Great  and  General  Court  required  to  pay  each  a  fortieth 
])art  to  and  for  erecting  and  finishing  said  meeting-house  and  school- 
house,  and  to  and  for  the  suppurt  of  said  minister  and  schoolmaster. 
And  inasmuch  as  the  maintaining  a  minister  and  a  schoolmaster  are  to  be 
from  geneiution  to  generation,  and  consequently  not  so  proper  for  con- 
dition in  a  bond, — The  committee  humbly  conceive  that  in  the  aforesaid 
act  of  the  Great  and  General  Court  the  said  forty  petitioners,  with  the 
other  nine  English  families,  inhabitants  shall  be  obliged,  from  time  to 
time,  forever  hereafter  to  maintain  a  minister  and  schoolmaster  for  the 
Indians  and  their  children  without  cost  or  charge  to  said  Indians  or  their 
posterity. 

The  General  C'urt  subsequently  passed  the  follow- 
ing act,  entitled:  "An  act  to  oblige  and  require  the 
forty  petitioners  for  a  tract  of  land  at  Hassanamisco, 
together  with  the  English  proprietors  of  the  other 
lands  there,  to  pay  the  charge  of  erecting  a  meeting- 
house and  school -hou-^e,  and  of  supporting  an  ortho- 
dox minister  and  schoolmaster  in  the  place  :'' 

Whereas  the  court,  at  their  present  session,  in  answer  to  the  petition 
of  Samuel  Chandler  and  others  to  the  number  of  forty,  whose  names  are 
subscribed  to  the  said  petition,  did  give  them  liberty  to  puicbaso  the 
lands  at  Hassanamisco  by  them  petitioned  for,  containing  about  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  acres,  more  or  less,  of  the  Indian  natives  and  pro- 
prietors of  Hassanamisco,  upon  condition  that  forty  Engli^h  families 
shall  be  settled  upon  the  land,  which  familiesare  to  be  of  the  petitioners 
or  their  posterity,  and  no  others,  and  yet  within  the  apace  of  three 
years  they  build  and  finish  a  meeting  house  for  the  public  worship  of 
God  ;  and  build  a  school  hou^e  fur  tlie  instruction  as  well  of  the  Indians 
as  English  cliildren,  and  settle  a  learned  orthodox  minister  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  them  and  constantly  maintain  and  diUy  support  a  minister  and 
schoolmaster  among  them.  And  yet  all  the  above  articles  shall  be  with- 
out charge  to  the  Indian  natives  : 

And  whereas  there  are  suudiy  English  piopnetors  of  other  lands  in 
Hassanamisco  who  will  be  acconmiodated  by  the  said  meeting-house, 
school  house,  miiiister  and  schoolmaster,  as  well  as  the  forty  petitioners, 

Beit  therefure  enacted  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Council  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Geneial  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
sami,  that  the  said  forty  petitioners  be  and  are  hereby  required  and 
oblijied  to  pay  each  of  them  an  equal  part  of  four-fifths  parts  of  the 
charge  of  building  the  said  meeting-house  and  school  house,  and  that 
the  said  English  proprietors  of  the  other  lands  at  Hassanamisco  be  and 
are  heieby  required  and  obliged  to  pay  the  other  fifth  part  of  the  above- 
said  charge  to  be  apportioned  and  assessed  by  the  tru&tees  of  the  Hassa- 
namisco Indians  already  appointed  by  this  court  upon  the  said  English 
proprietors,  according  to  tlieir  best  judjinient  and  discretion,  they  hav- 
ing regard  unto  the  quantity  of  land  and  other  estate  in  Hassanamisco 
belonging  unto  them,  and  to  be  collected  by  such  meet  person  as  they 
the  said  trustees  shall  appoint  for  that  end.  The  abovesaid  proportion 
of  charges,  together  with  the  method  of  assessing  and  collecting  the 
same,  to  be  observed  and  pursued  until  thesaid  petitioners  and  the  other 
proprietors  be  invested  with  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  township. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  1727-2S,  a  warrant  was 
issued  by  John  Chandler,  justice  of  the  peace,  on  the 
petition  of  seven  proprietors, —to  wit,  Benjamin  Wil- 
lard,  Jonas  Houghton,  Samuel  Chandler,  Phinehas 
Kice,  John  Sherman,  John  Warren  and  Benjamin 
Barrett, — and  directed  to  Benjamin  Willard,  of 
Hassanamisco,  directing  him  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  purchased  lands  on  Tuesday,  the 
9th  of  the  following  April.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
the  house  of  Jonathan  How,  in  Marlboro',  and 
Edward  Goddard,  Jonathan  Rice  and  Joseph  Hice 
were  chosen  moderator,  clerk  and  treasurer,  respec- 
tively. It  was  voted  that  a  committee  consisting  of 
one  from,  Marlboro',  one  from  Sudbury  and  one  from 
Stowe  or  Sudbury  should  be  appointed  to  take  a  sur- 
vey* of  the  plantation  of  Hassanamisco  and  ascertain 
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the  centre  of  the  same,  and  Oiipt.  Brighain.  of  Marl- 
boro', John  Hunt,  of  Coucord,  and  Richard  Taylor 
constituted  the  committee.  It  was  also  voted  that 
the  meeting-house  should  be  located  in  the  middle  of 
the  plantation  "  in  case  it  be  accomodable"  and 
otherwise  at  the  nearest  "  accomodable"  point,  the 
same  to  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  proprie- 
tors. 

It  was  further  voted  that  four  acres  be  set  apart  for 
the  meeting-house  and  burial-place  and  training- 
field,  and  by  a  subsequent  vote  that  the  school-house 
also  should  be  built  on  the  same  lot.  A  vote  was 
al;o  passed  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  trustees  of  the  Hassanamisco  Indians  and 
to  determine  on  some  plan  for  "the  setting  out"  of 
the  lands  reserved  for  them  and  to  lay  out  the  same. 
It  was  further  voted  that  the  committee  lay  out  lots 
for  the  minister  and  school-master.  The  committee 
was  also  empowered  to  lay  out  and  equalize  the  lots 
of  land  and  meadow  for  the  first  division  in  eighty 
lots  of  upland,  each  lot  containing  forty  acres  with 
necessary  allowance  for  quality,  and  also  to  equalize 
the  lots  of  meadow  after  the  same  manner,  so  prepar- 
ing the  several  allotments  in  two  parcels  of  upland 
and  two  pieces  of  meadow  to  each  proprietor  for  a 
lot  on  dr.iught.  Capt.  Nathan  Brigham,  John  Hunt 
and  Richard  Taylor  were  selected  as  members  of  the 
committee.  Other  votes  were  passed  relating  to  as- 
sessments to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  proprietor,  to 
the  method  of  calling  meetings  and  other  less  impor- 
tant matters  and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  19th 
of  April.  On  that  day  the  adjourned  meeting  was 
held  at  the  house  of  Nehemiah  How  and  went  in  a 
body  to  visit  the  centre  of  the  plantation  as  fixed  by 
the  committef.  It  was  not  found  to  be  convenient 
for  a  mee  ing-house  and  a  spot  was  selected  lying 
westerly  on  the  northerly  end  of  a  hill  called  by  the 
natives  Assawos»achasuck.  Afterwards  another  spot 
was  viewed  and  finally  chosen,  and  it  was  voted  to  set 
the  meeting-house  by  a  white  oak  tree,  about  which 
a  heap  of  stones  was  placed.  The  proprietors 
returned  to  the  house  of  Mr.  How  and  all  questions 
concerning  the  dimensions  of  the  meeting-house  and 
school-house  and  the  time  when  it  would  be  expedient 
to  begin  to  build  them  were  postponed  for  future  con- 
sideration. Capt.  Willard,  Samuel  Biglow,  Jonathan 
Rice  and  Eleazer  Flagg  were  added  to  the  equalization 
committee,  and  that  committee  was  authorized  to 
"se-quester"  lands  for  highways.  The  four  acres  thus 
set  apart  now  include  the  Common  and  the  street 
round  it  in  the  central  village  of  Grafton. 

The  plantation  of  Hassanamisco,  managed  by  its 
proprietors,  possessed  many  of  the'  attributes  and  (unc- 
tions of  a  town.  It  had  no  formal  act  of  incorpora- 
tion and  no  town  officers.  The  proprietors,  however, 
had  their  clerk  and  treasurer  and  assessors,  laid 
out  highways,  built  bridges,  erected  saw-mills,  settled 
a  minister,  established  schools,  divided  the  lands, 
raised  money  by  taxation,  set  out  a  burial-place,  And 


at  their  meetings  did  all  that  was  needful  in  the 
administration  of  their  affairs. 

In  1730  the  meeting-house  wag  built  on  the  lot 
now  constituting  the  Common,  and  in  Septemljer, 
1731,  it  was  voted  to  invite  Rev.  Solomon  Prentice  to 
Kettle  as  the  minister  of  the  plantation  with  a  salary 
of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  Mr.  Prentice 
was  ordained  on  the  29th  of  December,  1731,  and  on 
the  day  previous  the  church  was  formed.  The  his- 
tory of  this  church  will  be  more  particularly  referred 
to  later  on  in  this  narrative.  The  management  of 
affairs  by  the  proprietors  continued  until  1735,  when 
the  town  of  Grafton  was  incorporated.  The  records 
of  the  proprietors  containing  a  full  statement  of  their 
doings,  with  a  description  of  the  lands  allotted  to  its 
members  in  various  divisions,  form  a  part  of  the 
archives  of  the  town  and  are  full  of  matter  of  interest 
and  value  to  the  historian  and  antiquary. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1735,  the  following  act  of 
incorporation  was  passed  by  the  General  Court,  in 
response  to  the  petition  of  a  committee  of  the  pro- 
prietors chosen  to  present  it  to  the  court  in  January, 
1733-34 : 

An  Act  for  creating  a  town  in  the  County  of  Worcester  at  a  plantation 
calk'd  Hassanamisco  by  the  name  of  Grafton. 

Whereas,  the  plantation  commonly  called  Hassanamisco  in  the  County 
of  Worcester  is  competently  filled  with  inhabitants  who  have  built  and 
finished  a  convenient  meeting-house  for  the  piiblick  worship  of  God, 
and  have  settled  a  learned  orthodox  minister  amongst  them  and  have 
addressed  this  court  to  be  erected  into  a  separate  and  distinct  township 
to  hold  and  enjoy  equal  powers  and  privileges  with  the  other  towns  in 
tbe  province; 

Be  it  enacted  by  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  Council  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  General  Conn  assembled  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same: 

Sect.  1.  That  the  plantation  at  Hassanamisco  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester, as  the  same  is  hereafter  bounded  and  described,  be  and  hereby  is 
set  oflf  and  constituted  a  separate  and  distinct  township  by  the  name  of 
Grafton. 

Sect.  2.  The  bounds  of  said  township  being  as  follows:  viz.,  begin- 
ning at  a  pine  tree  on  a  rocky  hill  at  the  southeast  corner  and  from 
thence  extending  north  four  miiea  with  thirty  six  perch  allowance  for 
loss  of  measure  bounding  easterly  on  Sutton  to  a  heap  of  stones  on  a 
rock ;  from  thence  west  by  tbe  needle  four  miles  with  thirty  rods  al- 
lowance to  a  heap  of  stones  ;  from  thence  south  four  miles  to  a  heap  of 
atones  ninety  rods  south  of  the  river  and  a  little  southward  of  a  small 
pine  swamp  northward  of  a  little  brook  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  corner 
first  mentioned. 

Sect.  'A.  And  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  be  and  hereby  are  vested 
and  endowed  with  equal  powers,  privileges  and  immunities  that  the  in- 
habitants of  any  of  the  other  towns  withiu  this  province  are  or  ought  by 
law  to  be  vested  or  endowed  with. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 

Sect.  4.  That  such  of  the  grantees  as  have  not  fully  complied  with  tbe 
conditions  of  settlement  be  and  hereby  are  subjected  each  one  to  pay  a 
fiftieth  part  of  all  rates  and  taxes  that  shall  hereafter  be  laid  on  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sjiid  town  as  well  as  fur  the  support  of  the  ministry 
among  them  and  other  town  charges  until  they  have  fully  complied 
with  the  conditions  of  settlement.  Passed  and  published  April  18| 
1735. 

On  the  day  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion the  following  order  was  passed  by  the  court: 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  17,  1735,  ordered  that  Mr, 
Thomas  Pratt,  one  of  the  prisable  inhabitants  of  the  new  town  lately 
made  at  the  plantation  called  Hasiianamisco,  iu  the  County  of  Worces- 
ter, be  and  hereby  it*  fully  authorized  and  empowered  to  assemble  the 
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fVeebolders  and  other  qualified  voters  to  make  choice  of  town  officers  to 
stand  until  the  anniversary  meeting  in  March  next. 
Sent  up  for  concurrence, 


In  Council  April  the  18tli,  1735. 
Read  and  concurred, 

A  true  copy.    Converted  to 

Examined, 


J.  QUINC£Y,  Speaker. 

T.  Mason,  Bept.  SecCy. 

J.  Belcher. 

Thad.  Mason,  Dcp.  SecCy. 

The  name  of  Grafton  was  probably  suggested  by- 
Governor  Belcher  in  honor  of  Charles  Fitz  Eoy, 
Duke  of  Grafton,  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  and 
a  grandson  of  Charles  the  Second. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  town  Thomas  Pratt  was 
chosen  moderator  and  Nehemiah  How,  clerk.  The 
names  of  succeeding  moderators  and  clerks  up  to 
1879,  as  well  as  those  of  selectmen  and  treasurers, 
may  be  found  in  the  history  of  Grafton,  prepared  by 
Frederick  Clifton  Pierce,  and  need  not  be  repeated  in 
this  narrative.  The  names  of  Representatives  to  the 
General  Courts,  both  from  the  town  and  from  the 
various  Representative  districts  of  which  Grafton  has 
formed  a  part,  are  here  given  as  perhaps  more  clearly 
illustrating  the  prominent  men  in  the  various  genera- 
tions of  the  town.  From  the  years  1735  to  1755,  in- 
clusive, none  were  chosen.  The  following  persons 
were  Representatives  in  the  years  placed  against  their 
names  : 


Ephraim  Sherman 1767 

None 1758 

None 1759 

None 176U 

None 1761 

None 1702 

None 1763 

None 1764 

None 1765 

None 1766 

Ephraim  Sherman 1767 

Ephraim  Sherman 1768 

None 1760 

Ephraim  Sherman 1770 

Epliraim  Sherman  1771 

None 1772 

Kone 1773 

Xune 1774 

.Tulin  Sherman 1775 

Joseph  Batcheller 1770 

Joseph  Batcheller 1777 

Juseph  Batcheller 1778 

Nathaniel  Sherman 1779 

Joseph  Batcheller 1780 

None 1781 

l^phraim  Lyon 1782 

None 1783 

Joseph  Wood 1784 

Nathaniel  Sherman 1785 

Nathaniel  Sherman 1786 

Joseph  Wood 1787 

Luke  Drury 1788 

Luke  Drury 1789 

Luke  Drury 1790 

Joseph  Wood 1791 

'Luke  Drury 1792 

Luke  Drury 1793 

Luke  Drury 1794 

Joseph  Wood 179) 

William  Brigham _  1796 

None 1797 

Joseph  Wood 1798 


Nathaniel  Adams 1799 

Nathaniel  Adams 1800 

Nathaniel  Adams 1801 

Nathaniel  Adams 1802 

None 1803 

Joseph  Wood 1804 

Joseph  Wood 1805 

Joseph  Wood 1806 

Joseph  Wood 1807 

Eleazer  Leland 1808 

Joseph  Wood 1809 

William  Lamb  1810 

William  Lamb 1811 

Joshua  Harrington 1812 

Joshua  Harrington 1813 

None 1814 

Jonathan  Wheeler 181^ 

None 1816 

None 1817 

None 1818 

None 1819 

None 1820 

None 1821 

None 1822 

None 1823 

Cyrus  Lelaud 1824 

None 1825 

Cyrus  Leland 1826 

None 1827 

Harry  Wood 1828 

Jonathan  Wheeler 1829 

Harry  Wood 1S30 

Samuel  Wood 18aO 

Same 1831 

Same 1832 

Samuel  Wood 1833 

Joshua  Harrington 1833 

Joshua  W.  Leland 1833 

Samuel  Wood 1834 

.Samuel  Wood 1835 

ThaddeuB  Bead 1835 

Luke  Leland 1835 


Eoyal  Keith 1836 

Oliver  M.  Brigham 1837 

Oliver  M.  Brigham 1838 

Samuel  Wood 1838 

Joseph  Bruce 1839 

Noah  Kimball 1839 

None 1840 

Albert  Stone 1841 

Albert  Stone 1842 

Otis  Converse 1843 

OtiB  Converse 1844 

Jonathan  Warren 1845 


Esek  Saunders 1846 

Esek  S.aunders 1847 

Joseph  Bruce 1848 

None 1849 

John  Whitney 1850 

Levi  Rawsou .'....  1851 

Abraham  M.  Bigelow 18i2 

Charles  Goddard 1853 

Benjamin  Kingsbury „  1854 

Samuel  C.  Flagg 1855 

Chandler  M.  Pratt 185» 

Luke  1'.  Allen 1857 


Under  the  operation  of  the  twenty-first  article  of 
amendments  of  ihe  Constitution  Grafton  became  in 
1857  the  Seventeenth  Representative  District  of 
Worcester,  and  was  represented  until  the  next  appor- 
tionment as  follows : 


Wm.  G.  Scaudlin 1863 

Joseph  31.  Ilockwood 1864 

Stephen  E.  White 1865 

S.  Davis  Hall 1866 


EufusE.  Warren 1868 

Gilbert  C.  Taft 1859 

Charles  Brigham 1860 

Wm.  F.  Slocomb 1861 

Seth  J.  Axtell 1862 

Under  the  apportionment  based  on  the  census  of 
1865,  Grafton  and  Shrewsbury  constituted  the  Twelfth 
Worcester  Representative  District,  and  were  repre- 
sented as  follows : 

John  McClellan,  of  Grafton 1867 

J.  H.  Wood,  of  Grafton 1868 

George  K.  Nichols,  of  Grafton 1869 

Thomas  Rice,  of  Shrewsbury 1870 

J.  S.  Nelson,  of  Grafton 1371 

George  F.  Slocomb,  of  Grafton 1872 

George  H.  Harlow,  of  Shrewsbury 1873 

Charles  L.  Pratt,  of  Grafton 1874 

Thomas  T.  Greggs,  of  Grafton 1875 

John  F.  Searle,  of  Grafton 1876 

Under  the  apportionment  based  on  the  census  of 
1875,  Grafton  and  Northbridge  constituted  the  Third 
Worcester  Representative  District,  and  were  repre- 
sented as  follows: 

Henry  B.  Osgood,  of  Northbridge 1877 

Lucius  M.  Sargent,  of  Grafton 1878 

Francis  E.  Fowler,  of  Northbridge 1879 

Henry  F.  Wing,  of  Grafton 1880 

George  F.  Searles,  of  Northbridge 1881 

Ashley  W-  Kice,  of  Grafton 1882 

Arthur  F.  Whitin,  of  Northbridge 1883 

Joseph  A.  Dodge,  of  Grafton 1884 

Benjamin  L.  M.  Smith,  of  Northbridge 1885 

Luther  K.  Leland,  of  Grafton 1886 

Under  the  apportionment  based  on  the  census  of 
1885,  Grafton,  Westborough,  Nonhborough,  South- 
borough,  Berlin  and  Shrewsbury  constitute  the 
Twelfth  Worcester  Representative  District,  and  have 
been  represented  as  follows  : 

George  B.  Brigham,  of  Westborough 1887 

Samuel  L,  Howe,  of  Shrewsbury 1887 

J.  Henry  Robinson,  of  Southborough 1888 

Albert  L.  Fisher,  of  Grafton 1888 

Alden  M.  Bigelow,  of  Grafton 1889 

SarauelWood,  of  Northborough  1889 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1742,  the  following  act 
was  passed  by  the  court,  which  should  have  a  place 
in  this  record : 

Whereas,  the  proprietors  of  Hassanamisco  lands  in  the  township  of 
Grafton,  by  an  Act  of  this  Government  passed  in  the  first  year  of  his 
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present  Sljyeety'a  reign,  are  obliged  to  erect  arneeting-liouee  and  school 
house  and  to  support  a  minister  and  Bchoolniaster  there;  and  four-fifths 
of  the  charge  tlier«hy  arising  was  by  said  act  ordered  to  be  defrayed  by 
forty  persons,  to  whom  liberty  was  g[iinted  to  purchase  said  lands  ;  the 
other  one-fifth  part  by  nine  families  before  that  time  settled  there,  and 
that  the  aforesaid  proportion  of  charges,  together  with  the  niethoil  tliere 
asaigned  for  raising  and  collecting  monies  to  defray  the  same,  should  con- 
tinue to  be  observed  until  these  lands  should  be  made  a  township  ;  and 
whereas  said  lands  have  since  been  erected  into  a  township  and  that  be- 
fore the  whole  of  the  charges  so  incurred  were  collected  in  pursuance  of 
said  act ;  therefore,  to  enable  said  proprietors  to  collect  the  same. 

Be  it  enacted  by  ihe  Governor,  Council  and  House  of  llepresentjitives, 
That  the  assessors  of  tlie  propriety  of  Grafton,  alias  Hassananiisco,  be, 
and  hereby  are,  enabled  to  assess  the  several  proprie'ors  of  the  said  tract 
of  land  purchased  by  said  forty  persons  and  settled  or  possessed  by  said 
nine  families  for  all  charges  which  may  still  be  behind  and  unpaid  and 
whi(.h  arose  or  were  occasioned  hy  the  compliance  of  said  proprietor 
with  the  duties  required  of  them  by  the  aforesaid  act ;  four-fifths  thereof 
to  be  apportioned  upon  the  present  proprietors  of  the  lands  petitioned 
for  and  purchased  by  the  aforesaid  forty  persons  ;  tlie  other  one-fifth  on 
the  present  proprietors  of  the  lands  which  were  possessed  by  said  nine 
English  persons  or  families  before  the  said  act.  And  the  Collector  on 
Collectors  of  the  said  proprietors  of  Grafton,  a?ias  Uassanamisco,  are 
hereby  enabled  and  irapowered  to  gatlier  and  collect  such  taxes  as  shall 
be  conunitted  to  liiiu  or  them  by  the  assessors  as  aforesaid,  and  upon  the 
refusal  of  any  of  the  proprietors  who  shall  be  assessed  as  aforesaid  to  pay 
such  sum  or  sums  as  shall  be  set  upon  or  required  of  them,  the  collector 
or  collectors,  to  whom  the  said  tax  is  conimitled,  are  hereby  impowered 
and  directed  to  make  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  of  so  much  of  the  said 
proprietor's  land  w  ho  shall  so  refuse  to  pay  as  shall  satisfy  his  part  of  said 
assessment,  the  overplus,  if  any  there  be,  to  be  set  to  the  said  proprietor  ; 
and  the  said  collector  or  collectors  shall  put  up  a  notification  in  some 
public  place  in  said  Hassananiisco  and  also  give  notice  of  the  intended 
sale  in  one  or  more  of  the  public  newspapers  at  least  thirty  days  before 
the  time  appointed  for  said  8;ile. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Rev.  Solomon  Prentice  was 
invited  by  the  proprietors  of  Hassanamisco  to  settle 
as  the  pat-tor  of  the  plantation,  and  was  ordained  on 
the  29th  of  December,  1731.  At  the  ordination  the 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Appleton,  of 
Cambridge,  and  the  church  was  organized  the  day 
preceding.  The  first  members  of  the  church  were: 
Rev.  Solomon  Prentice,  Samuel  Cooper,  Benjamin 
Goddard,  Benjamin  Willard,  James  Whipple,  James 
Whipple,  Jr.,  Thomas  Pratt,  Thomas  Urury,  James 
Leland,  Joseph  Willard,  Simeon  Willard,  Nehemiah 
Howe,  John  Collar,  Jonathan  Hall,  Jason  Whitney, 
Abner  Stow,  Ephiaim  Brigham,  Jamts  Cutler,  Elea- 
zer  Flagg  and  Samuel  Warren.  The  ministry  of  Mr. 
Prentice  was  disturbed  hy  a  controversy,  having  its 
rise  in  the  excitement  attending  the  preaching  of 
Whitefield,  and  he  was  dismissed  July  10,  1747.  Mr. 
Prentice  was  born  in  Cambridge  May  11,  1705,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1727.  After  his  dismissal 
he  was  settled  in  Easton,  but  finally  returned  to 
Grafton,  where  he  died  May  22,  1773. 

The  second  pastor  of  the  church  was  Rev.  Aaron 
Hutchinson,  a  native  of  Hebron,  Conn.,  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Yale,  in  the  class  of  1747.  At  his  ordination, 
which  occurred  June  6,  1750,  Rev.  Mr.  Pomroy,  of 
Hebron,  preached  the  sermon.  His  ministry  con- 
tinued until  November  18,  1772,  after  which  he  re- 
tired to  a  iarm  in  Pomfret,  Vt.,  where  he  lived  until 
his  death  in  September,  1800. 

After  an  interval  of  four  years,  Rev.  Daniel  Gros- 
venor  wai  ordained  October  19,  1774,  and  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Gro  venor,  of  Scituaie,  preached  the  ser- 


mon. Mr.  Grosvenor  continued  in  the  ministry  until 
1787,  when  lie  was  dismissed.  He  died  at  Shrews- 
bury March  20,  1849.  Mr.  Grosvenor  wan  followed 
by  Rev.  John  Miles,  a  native  of  Westminster,  and  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1794. 
He  was  ordained  October  12,  1796,  and  continued  in 
the  pastorate  until  October  12,  1825.  He  was  born 
in  Westminster  November  3,  1765,  and  siudied  for 
the  ministry  with  Rev.  Dr.  Sanger,  of  Bridgewater. 
He  died  in  Shrewsbury  March  20,  1849.  His  ordina- 
tion sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Asaph  Rice,  of 
Westminster. 

Rev.  Mr.  Searle  succeeded  Mr.  Miles,  and  was  dis- 
missed December  3,  1831.  At  his  ordination  Rev. 
Samuel  Green,  of  Boston,  preached  the  sermon.  In 
consequence  of  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Searle,  the  church 
in  a  body,  with  a  large  minority  of  the  parish,  "  with- 
drew and  made  provision  for  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  in  its  purity,  finding  that  there  was  no  proba- 
bility of  their  continuing  to  enjoy  the  labors  of  an 
Evatrgelical  pastor  while  connected  with  the  parish." 
The  church  having  withdrawn  from  the  parish,  the 
latter  having  adopted  the  Unitarian  creed,  a  new 
church  was  formed  out  of  the  parish  August  5,  1832, 
and  a  meeting  was  held  April  2,  1832,  at  which 
Pardon  Aldrich  was  chosen  moderator  ;  Harry  Wood 
was  chosen  clerk  ;  Isaac  Wood,  Charles  M.  Pratt  and 
Charles  Brigham,  Jr.,  were  chosen  assessors;  and 
Henry  Wood,  Joseph  Bruce,  Royal  Keith,  Charles 
Brigham,  Henry  Parker,  Samuel  Wood  and  Leonard 
Wheelock  w-ere  chosen  a  committee  to  report  what 
disposition  should  be  made  of  the  old  meeting-house. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  committee  on  the  meet- 
ing-house reported  that,  "  it  is  expedient  to  dispose 
of  the  old  meeting-house,  and  cause  the  same  to  be 
removed  from  oft'  the  Common,  and  for  the  purpose 
to  choose  a  committee  to  cause  the  pews  in  the  old 
meeting-house  to  be  appraised  by  three  disinterested 
and  discreet  men  and  freeholders  within  the  county 
of  Worcester,  afterwards  to  sell  the  same  at  jjublic 
auction,  giving  suitable  notice  of  the  intended  sale, 
to  the  highest  bidder,  on  condition  that  the  purchaser 
cause  the  said  old  meeting-house  to  be  removed  from 
the  Common  within  such  reasonable  time  as  said 
committee  shall  direct,  and  to  apportion  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  among  the  owners  of  the  pews  in  said 
house  according  to  the  appraisement." 

A  new  meeting-house  was  built,  and  a  new  church,  j 
now  the  Unitarian,  called  the  First  Congregational, 
was  formed.  The  old  meeting-house  was  sold  and  re- 
moved to  the  westerly  side  of  the  street,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Common,  where,  in  a  remodeled  state,  it 
still  stands,  one  of  the  oldest  relics  of  religious  edi- 
fices to  be  found  in  the  State,  and  the  present  Uni- 
tarian meeting-house  was  built.  Tlie  new  church, 
organized  in  the  Unitarian  Society,  consisted  of 
Joseph  C.  Luther,  Isaac  W.  Wood,  Joseph  Bruce, 
Harriet  Bruce,  Charles  Brigham,  Jr.,  Hannah  P. 
Batcheller,  Charles   L.  Heywood,  Asahel  Fairbanks 
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Susannah  Wood,  Azabah  S.  Heywood,  Annah  E. 
Brigham,  Leonard  Wheelock,  Persis  Wheelock,  Cath- 
erine L.  Heywood,  Betsey  Jackson,  Bufus  P.  Chase, 
Deborah  Keith,  Tabatha  Prentice,  Sarah  Lesure, 
Martha  G.  Holbrook,  James  Shepard,  Elizabeth 
Shepard,  Elizabeth  Adams,  Polly  Knowlton,  Au- 
gustus S.  Heywood  and  Hepsebah  Ciisbee. 

This  church  and  society  were  formed  under  the 
care  and  direction  of  Rev.  Edward  Brooks  Hall,  who 
after  a  few  months  received  a  call  from  the  First  Con- 
gregational Society  of  Providence,  and  was  there  in- 
stalled November  14,  1832.  Mr.  Hall  was  born  in 
Medford,  on  the  2d  of  September,  1800,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1820.  In  1826  he  was  fettled  in  North- 
hampton and  afterward  in  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Hall  was 
the  father  of  Kev.-Edward  H.  Hall,  now  settled  over 
the  Unitarian  Society  in  Old  Cambridge. 

Rev.  Rufus  A.  Johnson  followed  Mr.  Hall,  and  was 
installed  October  16,  1833.  His  pastorate  continued 
until  March  12,  1838,  and  he  died  in  Upton  in  1860. 
Eev.  Cazneau  Palfrey  succeeded  Mr.  Johnson,  and  was 
installed  April  25, 1838.  His  pastorate  continued  until 
April  25, 1843.  Mr.  Palfrey  was  born  in  BostonAugust 
11, 1805,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1826.  Previous 
to  his  ministry  at  Grafton  he  was  settled  over  the 
Unitarian  Society  in  Washington,  where  he  remained 
six  years. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Willson  followed  Mr.  Palfrey,  and 
was  ordained  January  3,  1844.  His  pastorate  con- 
tinued until  July  1,  1852,  when,  at  his  own  request, 
he  was  dismissed.  Mr.  Willson  was  a  native  of 
Petersham,  and  born  August  15,  1820.  During  his 
pastorate  the  question  was  raised,  and  probably  not 
for  the  first  time,  as  to  who  were  the  rightful  owners 
of  the  records  of  the  First  Church.  As  has  been 
already  stated,  in  1882,  at  the  time  of  the  settlement 
of  Mr.  Hall,  the  parish  became  Unitarian,  and  the 
church  seceded  in  a  body,  carrying  the  records  with 
them.  The  seceding  church,  being  unanimous  in  its 
action,  claimed  still  to  be  the  First  Church,  while  the 
old  parish  claimed  that  the  churcli  emanating  from 
and  attached  to  the  First  Parish  was  the  First 
Church,  and  owned  the  records.  Soon  after  the 
secession  of  the  church  an  application  for  the  records 
was  made  by  the  Unitarian  Society,  but  refused. 
Now  a  new  application  was  made  in  the  form  of  a 
compromise,  which  was  granted  in  the  same  friendly 
and  Christian  spirit  in  which  it  was  made.  The  con- 
troversy was  settled  by  the  loan  of  the  first  two 
volumes  of  the  records  for  the  purpose  of  having 
copies  made  by  the  Unitarian  Parish,  and  by  the  gift 
of  a  copy  of  that  part  of  the  third  volume  which 

ontained  the  records  of  the  old  church  previous  to 
the  secession.  In  the  present  resting-place  of  the 
lontroversy,  the  seceding  church  holds  the  original 
ecords  and  the  First  Parish  holds  the  copies.  It  j.s 
)f  little  consequence  which  is  called  the  First  Church 
mu  which  the  Second,  provided  each  adheres  to  the 
ipirit  in  which  the  old  church  was  founded,  and  per- 


forms faithfully  the  Cnristian  work  for  which  it  was 

originally  established. 

Alter  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Willson  the  church 
was  without  a  pastor  until  1858,  and  during  a  large 
part  of  the  interval  its  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev. 
Farringtou  Mclntire,  a  native  of  Fitchburg,  and  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  1843.  In  1858  Rev.  William 
G.  Scandlin,  a  native  of  Portsmouth,  England,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Meadville  School  in  1854,  v/as  called. 
He  was  installed  June  23,  1858,  and  his  pastorate 
continued  until  his  death,  March  17,  1871.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  in  response  to 
his  offer  of  service,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the 
Fifteenth  Et-giment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers, 
and  received  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  people. 
During  a  subsequent  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  con- 
fined for  a  time  in  Libby  prison.  His  services,  both 
as  chaplain  and  dispenser  of  the  bounties  of  the  Com- 
mission, were  widely  known  and  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged. During  his  pastorate  his  meeting-house  was 
burned,  in  1862,  and  immediately  rebuilt.  His  death 
was  universally  lamented  both  by  his  own  society 
and  his  fellow-citizens  of  all  denominations,  and  the 
day  of  his  funeral  was  observed  in  Grafton  as  a  day 
of  mourning. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Tindall,  a  native  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  where  he  was  born  October  17,  1841,  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Scandlin.  At  first  a  Methodist,  he  finally 
entered  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated  in  1S72.  He  was  ordained 
at  Grrafton  on  the  5th  of  the  following  September,  on 
which  occasion  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev. 
Charles  Carroll  Everett,  of  Cambridge.  After  three 
years  of  service  Mr.  Tindall  resigned,  and  in  August, 
1875,  was  settled  over  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Fall 
River. 

Rev.  William  Smith  Burton,  a  native  of  Norwich, 
Vt.,  succeeded  Mr.  Tindall.  He  was  born  Septem- 
ber 29,  1832,  and  graduated  at  the  Norwich  Univer- 
sity. He  had  seen  service  in  the  war  as  a  cavalry 
major,  had  engaged  in  the  business  of  farming,  and 
had  been  settled  over  the  Unitarian  Societies  of 
Athol  and  Clinton.  He  was  installed  at  Grafton  in 
January,  1876.  The  present  pastor  of  the  society, 
settled  in  1887,  is  Rev.  Edmund  Quincy  Sewall  Os- 
good, a  native  of  Cohasset  and  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, who  had  previously  been  settled  for  several 
years  over  the  old  First  Parish  in  Plymouth. 

After  the  dismissal  of  Rev.  Mr.  Searle  in  1831,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  the  seceding 
church  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  Old  Parish 
formed  a  new  parish,  and  built  the  meeting-house 
now  standing  on  the  west  side  of  the  Common.  The 
first  pastor  of  this  society  was  Rev.  John  Wilde,  a 
native  of  Dorchester  and  a  graduate  of  Middlebury 
College  in  1827.  He  was  installed  over  "The  Evan- 
gelical Congregational  Society,"  as  the  new  society  is 
called,  June  20,  1832.    His  pastorate  continued  until 
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1839,  after  which  time  he  resided  in  Conway,  N.  H., 
West  Falmouth  and  Topsham,  Me.,  Stamford,  Conn., 
and  Alexandria,  Va.,  in  which  latter  place  he  died, 
February  10,  1868. 

Mr.  Wilde  was  followed  by  Rev.  Thomas  Curtis 
Biscoe,  born  in  Cambridge,  July,  1810,  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Amherst  in  1831.  He  was  ordained  July  18, 
1838,  and  dismissed  July  26,  1868.  Rev.  John  H. 
Windsor  s-uccceded  Mr.  Biscoe,  and  was  installed 
September  29,  1868.  The  present  pastor  of  the  so- 
ciety, whose  pa.storate  has  now  been  extended  four 
years,  is  the  Rev.  B.  A.  Robie,  and  under  his  as  well 
as  preceding  pastorates  the  condition  of  the  society 
is  one  of  union  and  prosperity. 

The  next  religious  society  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
order  of  its  birth,  assuming  that  the  Unitarian  So- 
ciety and  the  Evangelical  Congregational  have  a 
common  date  of  origin,  is  the  First  Baptist  Society, 
which,  with  the  two  societies  already  mentioned,  is 
planted  at  the  central  village.  It  was  formed  in 
1767,  and  in  1773  had  for  the  first  time  a  minister  of 
its  own.  From  that  year  until  1775  Eev.  Mr.  Win- 
chester served,  and  in  1779  Eev.  Mr.  Eustick  began 
a  three  years'  ministry.  In  1784  Rev.  Mr.  Ingalls 
became  connected  with  the  society  ;  but  at  the  end 
of  three  years  his  ministry  terminated,  and  the  so- 
ciety gradually  faded  away.  After  the  dissolution  of 
the  society,  those  holding  to  the  Baptist  faith  held 
meetings  at  private  houses  until  the  year  1800,  when, 
on  the  20th  of  June,  the  present  church  was  organ- 
ized with  the  names  of  sixty  persons  signed  to  the 
Articles  of  Faith  and  Covenant.  Early  in  the  next 
year  a  meeting-house  was  built  which  gave  place  in 
1880  to  the  edifice  now  used  by  the  society.  After 
various  temporary  supplies,  Rev.  Thomas  Barrett 
■was  ordained  June  12,  1816,  and  remained  until 
1821,  and,  after  an  interval  of  two  years.  Rev.  Otis 
Converse  was  ordained  June  25,  1823,  and  resigned 
March  31,  1836. 

Rev.  John  Jennings  was  installed  August  10,  1836, 
and  resigned  in  1842  to  take  charge  of  a  church  in 
Worcester.  In  the  year  of  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Jennings,  Rev.  Calvin  Newton  assumed  the  pastor- 
ate, and  in  the  next  year  he  also  resigned.  Mr. 
Newton  was  followed  by  Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Edwards, 
who  was  ordained  March  19,  1845.  After  a  pastorate 
of  four  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  McGear, 
who  remained  only  a  short  time,  and  was  followed 
by  Rev.  Joseph  Smith  in  May,  1851.  In  1857  the 
pastorate  of  Mr.  Smiili  terminated,  and  in  the  same 
year  Rev.  J.  M.  Chick  began  a  three  years'  ministry. 
In  1861  Rev.  Gilbert  Robbins  became  pastor,  and 
remained  until  1868.  In  the  following  year  Rev.  Ue 
Forest  SaflTord  was  installed,  but  remained  only  a  few 
months.  In  August,  1872,  Rev.  A.  C.  Huzzey  was 
ordained,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  Frank  J.  Bart- 
lett,  the  present  pastor. 

The  Second  Baptist  Church,  located  at  North 
Grafton,  was  formed  in  1836,  by  members  from  the 


churches  of  the  central  village  and  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Boylston.  In  1838  Rev.  Minor  G.  Clarke  was 
settled  over  the  church,  and  in  the  next  year  a 
meeting-house  was  built.  Mr.  Clarke  was  followed 
by  Rev.  William  C.  Richards  in  1841,  Rev.  Alfred 
Pinney  in  1844,  Rev.  William  C.  Richards  in  1846, 
Rev.  William  Leverett  in  1849,  and  at  later  dates  by 
Rev.  Joseph  M.  Rockwood,  Rev.  J.  D.  E.  Jones  and 
Rev.  L.  M.  Sargent. 

The  Free-Will  Baptist  Church,  in  that  part 
of  Grafton  called  Farnumsville,  began  to  hold  meet- 
ings in  Saundersville  in  1838.  In  1839  the  church 
was  organized  with  thirteen  members,  and  in  1840 
Rev.  Benjamin  D.  Peck  was  installed  as  pastor.  He 
was  dismissed  in  1846,  and  followed  by  Rev.  George 
T.  Day,  who  was  installed  in  December,  1846.  Rev. 
Joseph  Whittemore  was  installed  April  1,  1851,  and 
dismissed  April  5,  1862.  During  his  pastorate  the 
church  changed  its  location  to  Farnumsville,  where 
it  now  holds  its  services.  Rev.  Joseph  Thayer  was 
installed  in  1852,  and,  after  a  season  of  languishment, 
followed  by  a  reorganization,  the  society  settled  Rev. 
B.  F.  P.ritchard  in  1862,  who  remained  until  1864. 
Rev.  M.  W.  Burlingame  was  installed  March  21, 1865, 
and  dismissed  the  next  year.  Rev.  G.  W.  Wallace 
followed  in  1867,  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Wheeler  in  1870, 
Rev.  A.  M.  Freeman  in  1871,  Eev.  Francis  Read  in 
1876,  and  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Eastman  in  1878.  The 
present  pastor  is  Rev.  Mr.  Sherwood,  who  succeeded 
Rev.  W.  H.  Ward. 

St.  Philip's  Church  was  established  in  1848,  in 
which  year  a  small  chapel  was  built  in  the  central 
village.  Until  1858  it  was  a  mission  church,  and 
attended  by  Father  Sheridan  and  other  pastors  from 
Blackstone.  In  1858  it  was  annexed  to  St.  Ann's 
Church  of  Worcester,  and  attended  by  Father  Powers 
of  that  church  until  1869.  In  July,  1869,  it  was  joined 
with  the  Millbury  Mission,  and  made  a  parish,  under 
the  pastorate  of  Eev.  M.  J,  Doherty.  In  October, 
1869,  the  Grafton  Mission  was  made  a  parish,  to 
which  that  of  Upton  was  joined.  Rev.  A.  M.  Barrett 
was  appointed,  in  1869,  resident  pastor,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  pre.-ent  pastor.  Rev.  James  Boyle. 
There  are  also  Catholic  societies,  more  recently 
formed,  at  North  Grafton  and  Fishersville. 

The  Saundersville  Congregational  Church  was 
formed  in  1860,  with  sixteen  members.  Its  first 
pastor  was  Rev.  William  Miller,  who  continued  his 
service  from  that  year  until  April  6,  1862.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Simeon  Waters  in  1863,  who 
remained  about  three  years.  Rev.  James  E.  Hall 
followed  in  1867,  and  remained  one  year.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Rev.  Alvan  J.  Bates,  who  was  installed 
June  22,  1869,  and  who  was  followed  by  Rev.  Harvey 
M.  Stone,  whose  installation  took  place  December  18, 
1878.     The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  B.  F.  Perkins. 

A  Methodist  Episcojjal  Church  was  organized  at 
North  Grafton  in  1842  and  reorganized  in  1866.  Its 
present  pastor  is  Rev.  E.  H.  Tunnicliff. 
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The  town  of  Grafton  was  not  destined  to  a  career 
of  peace  when  its  act  of  incorporation  was  secured. 
After  a  few  years  the  French  and  Indian  War  broke 
out,  and  in  Grafton  and  vicinity  a  company  was 
formed  to  aid  in  tlie  relief  of  Fort  William  Henry. 
Of  this  company  thirty-six  belonged  to  Grafton,  and 
the  commander  of  the  company  was  Captain  James 
Whipple,  and  its  march  began  August  16,1757.  In 
1758  twenty-three  more  enlisted  tor  the  service,  and 
in  1759  nineteen  additional.  A  list  of  the  soldiers 
engaged  in  this  war  belonging  to  Grafton  may  be 
found  in  "  Pierce's  History,"  already  referred  to. 

In  the  War  of  the  Revolution  Grafton  was  not  behind 
her  sister  towns  in  patriotic  etTorts  to  establish  the 
American  Union.  At  a  town-meeting  held  February 
1,  1773,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  Committee  ol 
CoiTespondence  in  Boston,  the  town  voted,  "  that  they 
would  defend  their  rights  at  all  hazards ;  that  they 
would  not  suffer  their  property  to  be  taken  from  them 
in  an  unconstitutional  manner,  and  that  they  were 
ready  to  co-operate  with  their  brethren  in  Boston  and 
other  places  in  any  measures  to  obtain  a  redress  of 
grievances."  With  regard  to  the  importation  of  tea, 
the  town  resolved,  "as  the  people  of  this  town,  that 
any  one  individual,  or  any  body  of  men,  that  shall 
encourage,  aid  or  assist  in  importing  or  receiving  any 
such  tea,  or  any  other  article,  while  subject  to  a  duty, 
the  sole  purpose  whereof  is  to  raise  money  to  appro- 
priate to  any  sordid  measure,  or  any  use  whatever, 
contrary  to  our  just  rights  of  distributing  our  own 
property,  wherewith  God  and  nature  hath  made  u> 
free,  can  but  be  viewed  as  criminal  to  our  country,  as 
well  as  to  the  mother-State,  and  must  be  so  viewed  by 
us."  On  the  occurrence  of  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  messengers  were  sent 
throughout  the  State  of  Massachuj^etts,  and  on  the 
same  day  two  companies  marched  for  Boston.  These 
companies  were  followed  by  continued  enlistments 
during  the  war,  and  the  names  of  those  engaged  in 
the  war  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Pierce, 
who  has  made  an  exhaustive  search  of  the  archives 
at  the  State-House,  in  order  to  make  the  lists  com- 
plete. It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  these  lists  in  this 
narrative.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Grafton  bore 
her  full  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  war,  and  furnished 
her  full  quota  of  the  soldiers  necessary  to  bring  it  to 
a  favorable  conclusion. 

Neither  the  French  War  with  England  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  in  which  the  maritime  towns 
severely  suffered,  nor  the  War  of  1812,  materially 
affected  the  interests  and  welfare  of  Grafton.  Her 
interests  were  at  that  time  chiefly  agricultural,  and 
the  annoyances  of  war  failed  to  reach  her  borders. 
Her  people  were  at  that  time  also  initiating  manufac- 
turing enterprises,  and  the  home  market  they  sought 
was  the  more  thoroughly  secured  by  the  distracting 
influences  of  the  war  on  foreign  trade.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  foreign  complications,  which 
began  wiih  the  French  Revolution  and  closed  with 
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the  peace  of  1815,  did  not  serve  to  establish  on  a 
firmer  foundation  the  manufacturing  enterprises  of 
our  country,  than  could  have  been  secured  with  the 
channels  of  trade  clear  and  unobstructed. 

Between  the  War  of  1812  and  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  little  occurred  to  demand  the  services  of 
the  pen  of  the  historian.  The  town  enjoyed  a  peaceful 
country  life,  gradually  enlarging  its  population,  stead- 
ily increasing  and  perfecting  the  means  of  educating 
its  people,  constantly  extending  its  manufactures,  and 
the  better  sustaining  its  people  by  honest  labor  in 
their  search  for  a  more  thorough  enjoyment  of  life, 
by  the  cultivation  of  their  social  and  intellectual 
powers.  While  in  a  condition  of  prosperity  never 
before  experienced,  the  War  of  1861  came  on.  Though 
the  premonitions  had  been  unfavorable,  yet  on  the 
whole  the  war  was  a  surprise,  and  consequently  the 
news  of  the  attack  on  Massachusetts  troops  in  Balti- 
more on  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  took  the  people  by 
surprise.  On  the  20th  of  April,  the  day  of  the 
receptionof  the  news,  the  selectmen  called  an  informal 
meeting  of  the  town  to  be  held  on  the  afternoon  of 
that  day.  The  selectmen  at  that  time  were,  Jonathan 
D.  Wheeler,  H.  S.  Warren,  Geoi'ge  W.  Estabrook  and 
John  McClellan.  Charles  Brigham  was  chosen  moder- 
ator, and  James  W.  White,  secretary.  Prayer  was 
offered  by  R«v.  Wm.  G.  Scandlin,  and  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Esek  Saunders,  Wm.  F.  Slocum,  W.  D. 
Wheeler,  J.  S,  Nelson  and  Thomas  C.  Briscoe,  was 
chosen  to  prepare  business  for  the  meeting.  Benjamin 
Smith,  an  old  Revolutionary  soldier,  ninety-eight 
years  of  age,  was  seated  on  the  platform.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  resolved  that  "  we,  citizens  of  the 
United  States  residing  in  Grafton,  do  jiledge  to  our 
country  in  this  hour  of  trial  and  need,  our  property, 
our  lives  and  our  unconditional  support,  and  that  we 
will  do  all  in  our  power  to  defend  our  country  against 
the  dangers  which  threaten  its  existence."  It  was 
also  resolved  that  "  we  will  encourage  the  organization 
of  a  company  of  volunteer  militia  in  the  town  of 
Grafton,  to  be  equipped,  drilled  and  ready  for  service 
at  their  country's  call,  and  that  it  is  incumbent  on  us 
to  see  that  the  families  of  those  who  may  be  called 
into  service  are  supplied  during  their  absence."  It 
was  further  resolved  that  "  we  recommend  the  holding 
of  a  legal  town-meeting  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  town  should 
appropriate  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars,  or  so 
much  as  may  be  needed  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
organizing  such  company  of  volunteer  militia,  and  to 
render  such  aid  to  the  families  of  those  who  enlist  as 
may  be  needed."  A  committee  of  seven  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Rufus  E.  Warren,  Esek  Saunders,  Alfred 
Morse,  C.  M.  Pratt,  VV.  D.  Wheeler,  L.  M.  Sargent 
and  Wm.  F.  Slocum,  to  procure  the  enlistment  and 
charter  of  a  volunteer  company.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  the  selectmen  at  once  issued  their  warrant 
for  a  town-meeting  to  be  held  on  the  29th  of  April, 
and  on  that  occasion  S.  D.  Hall  was  chosen  moderator. 
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Rev.  J.  M.  Rockwood  oftered  a  prayer,  and  a  cora- 
inittee  of  fourteen  was  chosen  to  have  a  general  over- 
sight of  military  afliiirs.  The  committee  consisted  of 
A.  M.  Bigelow,  Winthrop  Faulkner,  Rufus  E.  Warren, 
Chandler  M.  Pratt,  Jasper  S.  Nelson,  Alfred  Morse, 
Levi  Rawson,  Esek  Saunders,  S.  P.  Champney,  J.  B. 
Adams,  Charles  Bri2;ham,  Lawson  Munyan,  S.  J. 
Axtell  and  A.  M.  Bigelow.  At  this  meeting  it  was 
voted  to  appropriate  four  thousand  dolhirs  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  company,  and  to  pay  one 
dollar  per  day  to  each  volunteer  who  engaged  in 
drilling.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  repeat  here 
the  different  votes  of  the  town  passed  at  various  times. 
The  town  furnished  three  hundred  and  ninety-three 
men  for  the  war,  ten  of  whom  were  commissioned 
oflBcers.  The  whole  amount  of  money  expended  during 
the  war  was  $08,001.09,  of  which  the  sum  of 
$28,650.86,  expended  in  State  aid,  was  repaid  by  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  following  list  of  persons  who  enlisted  or  were 
drafted  into  the  service  during  the  war  is  taken  from 
the  "  Report  of  the  Selectmen  of  Grafton"  for  the 
year  ending  March  5,  1866  : 

Thomas  D.  Allen,  three  years 15tb  Kegiment,  band 

Thomas  D.  Allen,   three  years 20th  Regiment,  band 

Benjamin  K.  Allen,  three  years 3Gth  Regiment 

Bradford  E.  Aldrich,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Albert  D.  Amsden,  three  years Cavalry,  Capt.  Reed's  Co. 

Joseph  K.  Axtell,   nine  mouths Slst  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Seth  J.  Axtell,  Jr.,  nine  mouths 51st  Regiment,  Co,  E 

Ira  C.  Aldrich,  nine  months. 5l8t  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Cyrus  R.  Axtell,  one  year Heavy  Artillery 

Charles  Apel,  three  years. 

Charlfs  M.  Batchelder,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Henry  S.  Ball,   three  years. 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Adelbert  L.  Brown,  three  yeare 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

A.  T.  Bryant,    three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Joseph  Bonner,  three  years I5th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Charles  W.  Berry,  thrcf;  yeais 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Thomas  M.  Bigelow.  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

George  M.  Bigelow,  three  years 34th  Regiment,  Co.  A 

Harvey  Bassett,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Gilbert  E.  Balconi,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Lucius  Boyden,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

George  R-  Brown,  three  years '.i5th  Regiment,  Co.  A 

John  S.  Burns,  three  years 34th  Regimant,  Co.  A 

Joseph  Bardsley,  tliree  years I5th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Thomas  ('.  Bryant,  three  j'ears 34th  Regiment,  Co.  A 

George  E.  Burns,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Abel  H.  Balcom,  three  years '. 36th  Regiment 

Peter  Barras,  three  years Butler's  Brigade 

Joseph  Buxtun,  tliree  years. 36th  Regiment,  Co.  C 

John  W.  Bigelow,  nine  months .51st  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Arthur  G.  Biscoe,  nine  mouths 5l8t  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Willard  Balcom,  nine  months 51st  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Daniel  C.  Brown,  nine  months 5l6t  Regiment,  Co.  E 

George  A.  Bartlett,  nine  mouths 5l8t  Regiment,  Co.  E 

George  A.  Bartlett,  one  year Heavy  Artillery 

Edward  Bonner,  three  years Heavy  Artillery 

B.  F.  Barney  (drafted),  three  yeara 1st  Provost  Guard 

Joshua  Brewer,  three  years Heavy  Artillery,  Co.  A 

Thomas  H.  Brewer,  three  years Heavy  Artillery,  Co.  A 

M?.rcua  M.  Bryan,  three  years 5Sth  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Edward  E.  Bigelow,  three  years 4th  Cav. 

Herbert  Bond,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  D 

Wni.  Blodgett,  three  years I5th  Regiment 

H.  C.  Brown,  three  years 15th  Regiment 

Marcus  M.  Bruce,  one  year.. Ist  Heavy  Artillery 

.Fohn  Brophy,  one  year 1st  Heavy  Artillery 


Job  D.  Ballon,  one  year let  Heavy  Artillery 

AlansonE.  Burns,  one  year Ht-avy  Artilh-ry 

illarcus  D.  Balcom,  one  year Heavy  Artillery 

Ambrose  Boynton,  one  year Heavy  Artillery 

Alden  M.  Bigelow,  one  year Heavy  .\rtillery 

John  Chappel,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Charles  Claflin,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Charles  Claflin,  three  years Ith  *'av.,  Co.  G 

Wm.  Collins,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Charles  L.  Caswell,  three  years ^^t^\  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Willard  G.  Claflin,  three  years 15th  Regiment, Co.  G 

Curtis  Cady,  throe  years loth  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Andrew  J.  Co pp,  three  years Ist  Bat.,  M.  V.  M. 

Harrison  J.  Ciisbee,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Julius  A.  Cliebee,  three  yeare 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Preston  A.  Champney,  three  years 25th  Regiment,  Co.  D 

Samuel  G.  Champney,  three  years 25th  Regiment,  Co.  D 

Leroy  S.  Currier,  three  yeai-s 25th  Regiment,  Co.  K 

LeroyS.  Currier,  three  years 25th  Regiment,  Co.  K 

Lorin  S.  Clark,  three  years 34th  Regiment,  Co.  A 

V'illard  Clapp,  three  jears 34th  Regiment,  Co.  A 

Donald  A.  Campbell,  three  years 15th  Regiment 

Franklin  T.  Coburn,  thrte  years 15th  Regiment 

A.  M.Cole,  three  years 39th  Reginjent 

Edward  F.  Chambe.lin,  nine  months 5l8t  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Edward  F.  Chamberlin,  one  year Heavy  Artillery 

Moses  Caswell,  nine  months Slst  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Wm.  A.  Copp,  nine  months 51st  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Henry  K.  Cady,  three  years 4th  Cavalrj- 

"Wm.  A.  Clapp,  three  years 2d  Cav.,  bugler 

Joel  F.  Cobb,  three  years Band 

Andrews.  Cobb,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  P 

S.  L.  Cujumings,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  1) 

George  G.  Childs,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  H 

J.  W.  Cryan,  three  yeai-s Signal  Corps 

Jonas  H.  Chickering,  one  year Heavy  Artillery 

Barney  Cain,  three  years. 

Daniel  Callahan,  three  years 17th  Regiment,  Co.  A 

John  AV.  Davis,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

James  T.  Dennis,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Wm.  B.  Dean,  three  years l.")th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Horace  Day,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

John  G.  Desmond,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Augustus  E.  Davis,  three  years 2oth  Regiment,  Co.  K 

Augustus  E.  Davis,  three  years 25th  Regiment,  Co.  K 

Orin  L.  Davis,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Marcus  M.  Daniels,  nine  mouths 51st  Regiment,  Co.  E 

James  Davis,  nine  months Slst  Regiment,  (;o.  E 

John  H.  Drury,  nine  months 51st  Regiment,  Co.  E 

John  H.  Drury,  one  year Heavy  Artillery 

I\Iariner  0.  Davis,  three  years Heavy  Artillery 

George  Davis,  three  yeai-s Heavy  Artillery 

Everett  Davis,   three yeai-s 1st  Cav. 

James  Daniels,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  D 

Marcus  M.  Daniels,  three  years loth  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Watts  E.  Davis,  three  years 2Gth  Regiment,  Co.  D 

John  Doran,  three  years Ist  U.  S.  A.,  Co.  H 

Reuben  A.  Ellis,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  (^.  G 

George  F.  Estabook,  one  year Heavy  Artillery 

W.  Forehard  (capt.),  three  yeare 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Levi  J.  Ford,  three  years 15th  Regiment.  Co.  G 

Walter  J.  Flagg,  three  years loth  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Alton  W.  Fairbanks,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Francis  P.  Fairbanks,  three  years loth  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Henry  A.  Frissell,  three  yeai"s loth  Regiment,  Co.  G 

George  H.  French,  nine  mouths 5lBt  Regiment,  Co.  E 

George  H.  French,  one  year Heavy  Artillery 

Charles  N.  French,  nine  months 51st  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Wm.  C.  Fletcher,  nine  months Slst  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Wm.  C.  Fletcher,  one  year. 

George  W.  Ferris,  nine  months 5lBt  Regiment,  Co.  E 

George  W.  Ferrie,l  year Heavy  Artillery 

Wm,  H.  Fisher,  nine  months 5lBt  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Wm.  S.  Fnllerton,  three  yeara 4th  Cav. 

Patrick  Furfey,  three  yeajs 11th  Regiment,  Co.  A 

John  Fasell,  three  years 2Uth  Regiment 

George  E.  Fressell,  one  year Heavy  Artillery 
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George  A.  Farren. 

Henry  H.  fiilson,  three  years 2ith  Regiment,  Co.B 

Joseph  Grimm,  three  years 2ath  Regiment,  Co.  K 

Joseph  H.  Grant,  three  years 34th  Regiment,  Co.  A 

James  S.  Gee,  three  years 21st  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Welcome  F.  Giffurd,  nine  months 51st  Regiment,  Co.  E 

James  Gleason,  nine  months olst  Regiment,  Co.  E 

James  Gleasou,  one  year Heavy  Artillery 

Perley  Goddard,  nine  mouths 51st  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Oiu  S.  Gibbs,  three  years 4th  Cav. 

Alex.  Grovling,  tliree  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

L.  F.  C.  Garvin,  nine  months olst  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Wm.  H.  Gilson,  three  years 26th  Regiment 

Jolin  H.  Goddard,  one  year Heavy  Artillery 

Charles  Gay,  three  years. 

Newell  K.  lloUlen,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Francis  E.  Huchens,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

James  Howarth,  three  years I5th  Regiment,  Co.  K 

James  Howarth,  three  years 57th  Regiment,  Co  A 

John  Holland,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co,  G 

Cromwell  L.  Hill,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Edwin  W.  Hammond,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

John  Howitt,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

James  Hughes,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Alfred  A.  Howe,  three  yeai-s 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Edward  A.  lluwe,  three  yeai-s 21st  Regiment.  Co.  D 

Dexter  B.  Hathaway,  three  years 21st  Regiment,  band 

Dexter  B.  Hathaway,  three  years ..Corps  D'Afrique 

George  W.  Hustings,  three  yeai's 25th  Regiment,  Co.  D 

Theodore  E.  Holt,  three  years 15th  Regiment 

Adolphns  Howe,  tliree  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  K. 

Wm.  H.  Hammond,  nine  months 5l5t  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Wm.  H,  Hammond,  one  year Heavy  Artillery 

Charles  J.  Holden,  nine  months 51st  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Edwin  A.  Howe,  three  years Heavy  Artillery 

Martin  T.  Hildreth,  three  years 4th  Cav. 

Archibald  B.  Hudson,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Michael  Hennessey,  three  years Heavy  Artillery 

Charles  E.  Howe,  three  years 4th  Cav. 

C.  M.  Hanson,  three  years Signal  Corps 

Samuel  D.  Hall,  one  year Heavy  Artillery 

Daniel  Harris,  three  years 15tli  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Charles  A.  Johnson,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Charles  A.  Johnson,  three  years. 

R'chard  Johnson,  three  yeai's 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Richard  Johnson,  three  years. 

Edward  S.  Johnson,  three  years loth  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Hugh  Jamison,  three  years 25th  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Hugh  Jamison,  three  years 25th  Regiment 

George  F.  Jourdau,  nine  months 51st  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Asji  H,  Jourdan,  nine  months 51st  Regiment,  Co,  E 

Jerome  Johnson,  three  years 25th  Regiment,  Co.  K 

John  H.  Kimball,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

James  C.  Kelly,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

James  C.  Kelly,  three  years Invalid  Corps 

James  L.  Keating,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

John  Keyes,  three  years 36th  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Patrick  Kelley,  three  years 34tb  Regiment,  Co.  A 

James  S.  Kirkup,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Russell  Kempton,  nine  months 51st  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Benjamin  W.  Knight,  three  years 34th  Regiment,  Co.  A 

Cliarles  E.  Kimball,  three  yeare Signal  Corps 

Darwin  N.  Kelsea,  one  year Heavy  Artillery 

E.  Walter  Keith,  one  year Heavy  Artillery 

Royal  A.  Leland,  three  years 25th  Regiment,  Co.  D 

Royal  A.  Leland,  three  years 25th  Regiment,  Co.  D 

Cheney  Lathe,  Jr.,  nine  months olst  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Cheney  Lathe,  Jr.,  thi'ee  years Signal  Corps 

John  J.  Leland,  nine  months 51st  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Thomas  0.  Lucas,  three  years Corps  D'Afrique,  band 

Stephen  N.  Longee,  Jr.,  three  yeara Corps  D'Afrique,  band 

Augustus  J.  Leland,  three  years 25th  Regiment 

Isaac  Laduke,  three  years, 

John  Lagassey,  three  years 15tli  Regiment,  Co.  G 

John  Laduke,  three  years .58th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Mack  Lynch,  three  years 58th  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Smith  J.  Lee,  three  years 57th  Regiment 


Samuel  E.  Leland,  one  year 

Heavy  Artillery 

.15th  Regiment   Co  G 

Frank  H.  Marble,  three  years 

..,15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

George  A.  Macken,  three  yeare 

..15th  Regiment,  Go.  G 

Frederick  C.  Margerum,  three  years 

..15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Willie  E,  Moore,  three  years 

...15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

John  Martin,  three  years 

...15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

John  Martin,  three  years. 

George  A.  Monroe,  three  years 

....15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

George  A.  Monroe,  three  years 

57th  Regiment 

Joseph  Myott,  three  years 

15th  Regiment 

James  E.  McCIellan,  nine  months 

...,51st  Regiment,  Co.  E 

...51st  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Dwiglit  L.  Moore,  nine  months 

,...5l8t  Regiment,  Co.  E 

James  W.  McKenzie,  nine  months 

....51st  Regiment,  Co.  E 

John  C.  McCallan,  nine  months 

2d  Cav. 

John  McLtiughlin,  nine  months 

Heavy  Artillery 

James  McHenry,  nine  months 

Heavy  Artillery 

James  Mennihan,  three  years 

Heavy  Artillery 

A.  J,  Miller,  three  yeai-s 

....22d  Regiment,  Co.  D 

John  F.  Mitchell,  three  years 

57th  Regiment 

Charles  W.  Meluey,  three  years 

Heavy  Artillery 

James  W.  Magrath,  one  year 

Heavy  Artillery 

Henry  Blann,  one  year 

Heavy  Artillery 

James  Mellor,  one  year 

Heavy  Artillery 

John  E.  McCIellan,  one  year 

Heavy  Artillery 

3d  U   S   Artillery 

(Charles  Myott,  three  years 

20th  Regiment 

James  Moore   three  years. 

Wm.  Morton,  three  years. 

Patrick  Mulguerry. 

Elmer  M,  Newton,  three  years 

.„15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Leroy  A.  Nelson,  three  years 

....19th  Regiment,  Co.  A 

George  M.  Newton,  one  year 

Heavy  Artillery 

Jonathan  E,  Nichols,  one  year 

Heavy  Artillery 

Albert  S.  Newton,  three  years 

Heavy  Artillery 

Charles  H.  Oaks,  three  years 

...15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Sylvester  Oaks,  three  3'ears 

...15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Francis  A.  Plympton,  three  years 

..15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Henry  Prentice,  three  yeare 

...,21st  Regiment,  Co.  D 

Henry  W.  Pratt,  three  years 

42d  Regiment 

Wm.  H.  Putnam,  three  years      

25th  Reo-iment   Co   A 

Wm.  H.  Putnam,  three  years 

...25th  Regiment,  Co,  A 

Joshua  R.  Parmenter,  three  years 

...■?5th  Regiment,  Co.  K 

Richard  K.  Pratt,  three  yeare 

..,34fh  Regiment,  Co.  A 

Otis  B,  Pratt,  nine  months 

....51st  Regiment,  Co.  E 

George  B.  Pratt,  nine  months 

...5l8t  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Samuel  H.Pratt,  nine  months 

....61st  Begiment,  Co.  E 

John  Pogue  (2d),  nine  months 

...6l8t  Regiment,  Co.  E 

M.  V.  Powers  (drafted)  three  years 

1st  Provost  Guard 

Charles  Putnam  (drnfted),  three  years. 

l8t  Provost  Guard 

Henry  A.  Peckham,  three  years 

4th  Cav. 

Edward  W.  Pratt,  three  years 

4th  Cav 

.Henry  H.  Pratt,  three  years 

26th  Regiment 

Henry  H.  Pratt,  three  years 

Webster  D,  Plympton,  three  years 

...16th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Robert  Preston,  three  years 

10th  Regiment 

Simon  M.  Plaisted,  one  year 

Heavy  Artillery 

Luke  G,  Pratt,  one  year 

Heavy  Artillery 

John  E.  Prentice,  one  year 

Heavy  Artillery 

Wm,  H,  Putnam  (2d),  one  year 

Heavy  Artillery 

Frederick  B.  Robinson,  three  years 

..15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

James  E.  Richards,  three  years 

...16th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Abner  H,  Rice,  three  years 

..15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Marvin  A.  Roods,  three  years 

Rufus  A,  Roods,  three  years 

..16th  Regiment,  Co.  K 

Wm.  E.  Eobbins,  three  years 

...15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Alpheus  Remick,  three  years 

...15th  Regiment,  Co.  I 

Moses  Rivod.  three  years 

57th  Regiment 

John  Roberson,  Jr.,  three  years 

58th  Regiment 

Stephen  Roberson,  three  years 

58th  Regiment 
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Avignstiis  Reniick,  tlirco  years 58tli  Regiment 

Ira  J.  Kiggti,  one  y,ear, Heavy  Artillery 

Nathiiniel  P.  Rotiiick,  one  year Ueuvy  Artillery 

Honry  V.  Robinson,  one  year Heavy  Artillery 

Jonathan  P.  Stowe,  three  yours Ifith  Regiment  Co.  G 

Albert  A.  Smith,  three  years 15tb  Regiment  Co.  G 

John  D.  Sbcrman,  three  yeai-s 15th  Regiment  Co.  G 

Charles  Snow,  three  yoare Ifith  Regiment  Co.  G 

Alfred  Snow,  three  years 15tU  Regiment  Co.  G 

Peter  Shnvburt,  three  years loth  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Charles  F.  Spring,  three  years 31th  Jtegiment,  Co.  A 

John  Savage,  three  years : 34th  Regiment,  Co.  A 

AVm.  Sherry,  three  yeai's 3-lth  Regiment,  Co.  A 

Grin  T.  Stacy,  three  years 34tli  Regiment,  Co.  A 

Timothy  Sullivan,  tliree  years 34fb  Regiment,  Co.  A 

John  M.  Sargent,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.G 

Silas  W.  Smith,  three  yeare 3i3th  Regiment 

John  R.  Smith,  tliiee  years    1.0th  Regiment 

Matbew  Smith,  three  years nth  Regiment,  Co.  B 

Lucius  M.  Sargent,  three  years 15tli  Regiment,  Co.  G 

J.  Frank  Sweeney,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.G 

J.  Frank  Searle,  nine  months 51st  Regiment,  Co.  E 

J.  Frank  Searle,  one  year Heavy  Artillery 

Charles  Snow  (2d)  (drafted),  three  years 1st  Provost  Guard 

Edward  R.  Smith,  three  years 4th  Cav. 

Augustus  Sibly,  three  years , 15tb  Regiment,  Co.  D 

\Vm.  Sibley,  three  years 15th  Regiment  Co.  G 

Edward  Shambo.  three  years 57th  Regiment,  Co.  H 

Charles  Skinner,  three  years Heavy  Artillery 

George  K.  Stratton,  one  year Heavy  Artillery 

James  B.  Stratton,  one  year Heavy  Artillery 

Ithanier  F.  Stow,  one  year Heavy  Artillery 

Levi  Sinison,  one  year. 
Henry  Stampley,  one  year. 

John  Shaw,  one  year. 55th  Regiment,  Co.  K 

John  G.  Thornton,  one  year 15th  Regiment,  Co.  K 

George  E.  Tiffany, one  year 15th  Regiment,  Co.G 

Peter  Tuliey,  one  year '.list  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Emory  A.  Taft,  nine  months 51st  Regiment,  Co.  A 

Edward  Terrell,  three  years ."iVth  Regiment 

Richard  Truax,  one  year Heavy  Artillery 

Vail. 

Abram  Vancuren,  three  yeai's 51st  Regiment,  Co.  E 

James  D.  Whitney,  three  years 21st  Regiment,  Co.  D 

James  D.  Whitney,  three  years 21st  Regiment,  Co.  D 

George  N.  Wbeelock,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Albert  Wait,  three  years I5th  Regiment,  Co.  U 

Luther  W.  Whitney,  three  years 22d  Regiment,  Co.  D 

James  White,  three  years 22d  Jlegiment,  Co.  D 

Calvin  A.  Wesson,  three  years 25th  Regiment,  Co.  A 

Hale  Wesson,  three  years 25th  Regiment,  Co.  A 

James  Wesson,  three  years 25th  Regiment,  Co.  A 

Frederick  Whitney,  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co.  G 

Caleb  W.  Wlieeler,  three  years 34th  Regiment,  Co.  A 

Franklin  Whitnj',  three  years 34th  Regiment,  Co.  A 

Frederick  Whitney  (2d),  three  years 15th  Regiment,  Co,  G 

W.  F.  Wheeler  (capt),  nine  months 51st  Regiment,  Co.  E 

John  Wheeler,  nine  luonths 51st  Regiment,  Co.  IJ 

Henry  A.  Wesson,  nine  mouths 51st  Regiment,  Co.  E 

George  C,  N.  Wt-bster,  nine  months 51st  Regiment,  Co.  E 

George  C.  N.  Webster,  one  year Heavy  Artillery 

James  S.  Walker,  nine  months SIst  Regiment,  Co.  E 

Lyman  A.  Walcott,  nine  months 51st  Regiment,  Co.  E 

George  W.  Waleott,  three  years 4th  Cav. 

Joseph  C.  Webb,  three  years 57th  Regiment,  Co.  H 

Wm.  R.Walker,  three  years 57th  Regiment,  Co.  A 

Sidney  H.  Whitney,  three  yeai's 4th  Cav. 

Joseph  Wilson,  three  years 5Sth  Regiment,  Co.  F 

Albert  White,  three  years 57th  Regiment,  Co.G 

Azor  B.  Wood,  one  year Heavy  Artillery 

Fred.  F.  Walcott,  one  year Heavy  Artillery 

Charles  A.  White,  one  year Heavy  Artillery 

Wni.  S.  Wood,  one  year Heavy  Artillery 

George  T.  Whitney,  three  years 22d  Regiment 

Harry  Wigfall,  three  years. 

John  Wilson, 'three  years. 

George  M.  Newton,  three  years Navy 


Edward  Jennings,  three  yeai's Navy 

Samuel  H.  Wood,  three  years Navy 

Arba  T.  Turner  (hree  years Navy 

The  following  soldiers  were  killed  or  died  in  the 
service  : 

Albert  I).  Amsden died  at  New  OHejuiK  Ulay  13,  1802 

Henry  S.  Ball died  December  0, 1802 

Adelbert  L.  Brown died  June  I'J,  1802,  of  wounds 

A.  T.  Bryant killed  at  Antii-tam  September  17,  1862 

Joseph  Beuuer died  Way  13, 18ij4,  of  wounds 

Gilbert  E.  Balcom died  December  12,  lfifj2 

Lucius  E.  Boyden died  August  26,  1862 

Joseph  Bardsley killed  at  Gettysburg  in  July,  1803 

George  E.  Burns died  November  6,  1802,  of  wounds 

Peter  Barris died  December  111,  1802,  at  >'ew  Orleans 

Charles  L.  Caswell died  December  15, 1802,  of  wounils 

Curtis  Cady killed  June  4,  1804,  at  Cold  Harbor 

Harrison  J.  Clisbee killed  September  17, 1802,  at  Antietain 

Preston  A.Champney   .died  in  Andei-sonville  Prison 

Samuel  G.  Champney died  October  10, 1804 

Leroy  S.  Currier killed  July  10,  18(^4 

Donald  A.  Campbell died  in  prison  February  10,  1806 

Horace  Day killed  at  Ball's  Bluff 

Grin  L.  Davis killed  at  Autietam  September  17,  1862 

George  Davis died  in  1864 

Reuben  A.  Ellis died  in  1802 

Francis  P.  Fairbanks died  December  15, 1802 

Henry  A.  Fressell died  March  7,  1863,  in  prison 

Charles  N.  French died  February  28,  1803 

John  Howtth died  May  7, 1864,  of  wounds 

Jamea  H\ighes died  September  27, 1802,  of  wounds 

Alfred  A.  Howe died  December  23,  1864,  in  prison 

Martin  T.  Hildreth killed  October  28, 1804 

Edward  S.  Johnson killed 

Jerome  Johnson died  Febniary  23,  1865,  in  prison 

John  IT.  Kimball died  in  prison  May  8,  1864 

Royal  A.  Leland died  in  October,  1804,  at  Newbern 

Augustus  J.  Leland killed  June  3,  1864 

Wm.  Mathews killed  December  13,  1802,  at  Fredericksburg 

Frank  H    Marble died  November  26, 1802    ■ 

George  A.  Jlackio died  i u  i>rison  June  22,  1804 

Willie  E.  Morse died  December  30,  1802,  of  wounds 

Charles  L.  Jlitchell died  October  19,  1802,  of  wounds 

James  E.  McClellan drowned  July  8,  1863 

Charles  E.  Monroe died  January  28,  lf<03 

Charles  Myott died  May  20, 1804,  of  wounds 

Elmer  M.  Newton killed  at  Ball's  BluflT  August  21,  1861 

Leroy  A.  Nelson killed  December  13, 1802,  at  Fredericksburg 

Sylvester  Oaks killed  December  13, 1862,  at  Fredericksburg 

Samuel  H.  Pratt died  February  2, 1863 

Frederick  B.  Robinson killed  at  Ball's  Blufl,  August  21,  ISiU 

Abner  H.  Rice killed  in  the  Wilderness 

Alpheus  Remick died  February  27,  1H64 

Jonathan  P.  Stowe died  October  1,  1802,  of  wounds 

John  D.  Sherman killed  at  Ball's  Bluff  August  21, 1801 

Alfred  Snow died  October  Is,  1802,  of  wounds 

Peter  Shurbart ..killed  at  Ball's  Bluff  August  '21, 1861 

John  M.  Sargent killed  at  Antietam 

i  Mathew  Smith killed  June  27, 186-2,  at  Gaines'  .Mills 

William  Sibley died  in  1865 

I  Edward  Torrell died  in  prison 

George  N.  Wheelock killed  at  Gettysburg  July  1, 1863 

Lyman  A.  Walcott died  June  17,  18)'3 

Joseph  C.  Webb died  July  3ii,  1S04 

I  It  has  been  stated  in  the  early  part  of  this  narrative 
'  that  the  original  Indian  reservation  of  Hassanamisco 
was  four  miles  square.  This  territory  of  four  mil( 
square  was  what  was  purchased  of  the  Indians  by  the 
j  Hassanamisco  proprietors,  and  the  town  of  Grafton 
I  when  incorporated  was  limited  to  the  same.  At 
!  some  time  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  and 
I-  before  1793,  a  strip  of  land  a  half-mile  in  width  was 
'  set  off  from  Shrewsbury  on   the  north  and  the  same 
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amount  of  land  set  off  from  Sutton  on  the  south  and 
both  were  annexed  to  Grafton,  making  that  town  five 
miles  long  instead  of  four,  as  it  originally  was.  The 
dates  of  these  annexations  the  writer  has  not  been 
able  to  learn  and  he  only  knows  that  they  were  before 
1793,  because  they  are  mentioned  in  the  "  History  of 
Worcester  County,"  written  by  Peter  Whitney,  and 
published  in  that  year.  The  original  boundaries  of 
the  town  have  experienced  three  other  changes  besides 
those  referred  to.  By  an  act  of  the  General  Court 
passed  June  14,  1823,  it  was  provided— 

That  Abel  Willard  and  John  Willard,  with  the  following  described 
gore  of  land,  be  annexed  to  the  town  of  Grafton,  to  wit:  beginning  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  town  of  GraftoD  on  Millbury  line;  thence 
on  said  Millbury  line  to  the  northeast  corner  of  said  town;  thence  on 
the  same  coui-se  north  two  degrees  west  to  Flint's  pond  (so  called);  thence 
bounding  down  said  pond  to  the  outlet  thereof;  thence  down  the  thread 
of  said  outlet  until  it  meets  little  Blackstone  river;  thence  down  the 
centre  of  said  river  until  it  intersects  the  line  of  said  Grafton;  thence  on 
said  Grafton  line  to  the  first  bounds ;  and  that  in  future  the  said  Abel 
and  John  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the 
duties  incident  to  the  iuhabitants  of  said  town  of  Grafton. 

By  an  act  passed  March  3,  1826,  it  was  provided  : 

That  Tarrant  Merriam  and  his  family,  together  with  a  certain  tract 
of  land  situated  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  containing  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  acres  more  or  less,  chiefly  owned  by  said  Merriain, 
and  Ijounded  as  follows,  to  wit :  On  three  sides  by  the  town  of  Grafton, 
and  on  the  fourth  side  hyaline  begiuuingata  point  on  the  boundary 
line  of  said  Grafton,  where  the  corners  of  one  Jasper  Rand's  land  and 
of  the  Siiid  Jlerriam's  laud  meet,  and  on  the  east  side  of  one  Elijah 
Brooks'  land,  and  thence  running  east  ten  degrees  south  thirty-seven 
rods  to  the  road  leading  from  said  Gralton  to  said  Shrewsbury,  thence 
easterly  on  said  road  until  it  comes  to  said  Merriam's  laud  on  the  north 
aide,  thence  east  twenty-seven  degrees  north  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  rods,  thence  east  eight  degrees  uortli  to  a  corner  of  the  north 
boundary  line  of  said  Gmfton,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  set  off  from 
said  Shrewsbury  and  annexed  to  said  Grafton,  and  they  shall  forever 
hereafter  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
inhabitants  of  said  Grafton  ;  provided,  however,  that  said  Merriani  and 
the  other  owners  of  said  tract  of  land  shall  be  holden  to  pay  all  taxes 
that  have  been  lawfully  assessed  upon  them  by  said  Shrewsbury  previous 
to  the  passing  of  this  act. 

By  still  another  act,  passed  March  3,  1842,  it  was 
provided  that : 

So  much  of  Sutton  as  lies  northerly  and  easterly  of  the  following 
boundary  lineH,  to  wit;  Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of  North- 
bridge,  thence  south  eighty-two  degrees  west  two  hundred  and  twelve 
and  one-half  rods  to  tha  northeast  corner  of  the  school-house  number 
ten  in  Sutton,  thence  north  four  degrees  and  nine  minutes  west  to  Graf- 
ton line,  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  and  one-half  rods  to  Grafton 
line,  is  hereby  annexed  to  Grafton  ;  provided,  however,  that  all  persons 
80  annexed  shall  be  holdeu  to  pay  all  taxes  uow  due  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  this  act  had  not  p.assed. 

It  has  been  stated  that  four  acres  of  land  were  set 
apart  in  1828  for  a  meeting-house,  a  school-house 
and  a  training-field.  A  school-house  was  built  in 
1731  on  what  is  now  the  Common,  and  there  remained 
until  1832,  when  it  was  removed.  It  was  twenty-one 
feet  long  and  sixteen  feet  wide.  Up  to  1737  it  con- 
tinued the  only  school  in  the  town,  but  in  a  very  few 
yeare  after  that  date  the  school  became,  as  it  was 
called,  a  "moving  school,"  and  was  taught  in  five 
different  districts  in  different  parts  of  the  year.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  to  follow  the  development  of 
the  school  system  along  its  devious  way  to  its  present 
useful  condition.  A  high  school  was  established  in 
the  town  by  means  of  the  incorporation  of  a  High 


School  Association  in  1850,  by  whom  a  building  was 
erected  and  leased  to  the  town  under  an  arrangement 
which  continued  until  1807,  when  the  town  bought 
the  building  for  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
and  the  association  was  dissolved.     In   1869  the  old 
school   district  system  was   abolished,  and  under  a 
central  management  the  schools  have  become  more 
vigorous  and  useful.     According  to  the  report  of  the 
School  Committee  for  the  year  ending  January  31, 
1888,  there  were  at  that  time  in   the  town  a  high 
school  and  twenty-one  schools  of  higher  grades.     Of 
the    twenty-one    schools,   five   were    located   at   the 
central  village,  four  at  North  Grafton,  two  at  Saun- 
dersville,  four  at  Farnumsville  and  Fisherville,  and 
the  remaining  six  were  the  Waterville,  Brigham  Hill, 
Farms  Precinct,  George  Hill,  Keith  Hill  and  Mer- 
riani Precinct.     The  High  School  enrollment  num- 
bered 69,  and  that  of  the  common  schools  994.     The 
school   appropriations  for  the   year  covered  by  the 
report  were:    For  the  High  School,  $1600;  common 
schools,  $7000;  fuel  and  janitors.  $1350;  books  and 
stationery,  $800  ;  School  Committee,  $1350  ;  and  re- 
pairs and  fixtures,  $300 — making  a  total  of  $12,400. 
The  other  appropriations,  which   it  may  be  well  to 
mention  here,  were  :  For  town  debt,  $6600  ;  Fire  De- 
partment, $850 ;  highways,  $3000  ;  support  of  poor, 
$5000  ;  Town-House  Sinking  Fund,  $1360 ;  Memorial 
Day,  $100  ;  Common,  $50  ;  library  at  the  Centre,  in 
addition   to   the   dog   fund,  .$2.50 ;    library  at  North 
Grafton,  $50 ;   library  at  Farnumsville,  $25 ;   library 
at  Saundersville,   $25 ;    water  works,   $2500 ;    street 
lights,  $300 ;    town  officers,  $1740 ;    town-house  ex- 
penses, $750;   State  aid,  $150;  miscellaneous,  $450; 
road  damages,  $100  ;   and  liquor  cases,  $300 — making 
a  total,  including  school  appropriations,  of  $36,000. 

The  Free  Library  mentioned  in  the  above  list  was 
established  in  1866,  when  Joseph  Leland,  a  native 
and  citizen  of  the  town,  gave  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  purpose,  on  the  condition  that  the 
town  would  appropriate  an  equal  amount.  The  gift 
was  accepted  with  its  condition  and  the  library  is 
kept  in  the  town-house  and  receives  the  benefit  of 
the  Dog  Fund  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  money. 
At  the  date  of  the  last  report  of  the  trustees  the  li- 
brary contained  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-three  volumes,  of  which  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  including  nineteen  bound  magazines,  had  been 
added  during  the  previous  year. 

The  industries  of  Grafton  are  distributed  among 
the  various  villages  of  which  the  town  is  composed. 
A  mill  at  the  Central  Village ;  another  at  Saunders- 
ville, on  the  Blackstone  River;  another  at  Farnums- 
ville, also  on  the  Blackstone  River  ;  a  mill  at  North 
Grafton,  formerly  called  the  Grafton  Mills;  the 
Fisher  Mills,  at  the  junction  of  the  Quinsigamond  and 
Blackstone  Rivers,  and  the  lower  mill  at  North  Graf- 
ton, are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
fancy  cloths  and  emery,  and  furnish  occupation  for 
a  numerous  and  busy  population.     Besides  these  in- 
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dustries  tlie  luanufacture  of  shoes  is  carried  on  at  the 
North  Village  by  J.  S.  Nelson  &  Co.,  and  gives  em- 
ployment to  nearly  two  hundred  hands.  The  busi- 
ness of  currying  is  also  largely  carried  on  and  is  an 
important  feature  in  the  industry  of  the  town.  A 
full  description  of  all  these  industries  is  given  in 
Pierce's  "  History  of  Grafton,"  and  to  that  valuable 
work  the  reader  is  referred. 

Among  the  institutions  in  the  town  are  the  Grafton 
National  Bank,  incorporated  in  1865,  as  the  succes 
sor  of  the  Grafton  Bank,  established  in  1854,  with  a 
capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars;  the  First 
National  Bank,  incorporated  in  1864,  also  with  a 
capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars;  the  Grafton 
Savings  Bank,  incorporated  in  1869 ;  the  Franklin 
Lodge  of  Masons,  established  in  1852;  the  Sprague 
Post  of  the  Grand  Army,  organized  in  1866;  and  the 
Good  Templars,  established  also  in  1866.  The  town 
has  a  Fire  Department,  established  by  law  in  1853, 
and  an  abundance  of  good  water  supplied  by  the 
Grafton  Water  Company.  The  population  of  the 
town  does  not  largely  increase.  In  1875  it  was  4442 
and  in  1885  liad  only  increased  to  4498.  Such  a 
sluggishness  of  increase  cannot  long  continue.  Its 
proximity  to  Worcester,  which  is  fast  becoming  a 
populous  city,  in  connection  with  its  own  admirable 
situation  and  desirable  locations  for  residence  easily 
accessible  from  that  city  and  yet  away  from  many  o( 
the  annoyances  which  necessarily  attend  a  bustling 
and  noisy  place  of  business,  must  in  time  attract  to 
it  a  wave  of  immigration  and  give  to  i{  a  healthy  and 
prosperous  growth. 

Among  the  men  who  have  been  prominent  in  Graf- 
ton at  various  periods  since  its  incorporation  may  be 
mentioned  :  Thomas  Pratt,  the  moderator  of  the  first 
town-meeting  and  of  nine  other  town-meetings  be- 
fore 1750,  and  a  selectman  several  years ;  Joseph 
Willard,  a  selectman  eight  years  before  1748;  Joseph 
Merriam,  a  selectman  fourteen  years  before  1764; 
Nathaniel  Sherman,  a  selectman  nine  years  before 
1752;  Samuel  Warren,  John  Goulding,  Joseph  Wood, 
Royal  Keith,  Joseph  Bruce,  Jonathan  Wheeler. 
Charles  Brigham,  Phillip  Wing,  Edward  Bigelow,  A. 
M.  Bigelow,  James  W.  White,  Jonathan  D.  Wheeler, 
John  W.  Slocomb,  Jonathan  Warren,  and  others, 
both  dead  and  living,  too  numerous  to  mention.  Of 
those  natives  of  Grafton  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves outside  of  its  borders  in  wider  fields  of  labor  may 
be  mentioned  William  Brigham,  Frank  P.  Goulding, 
Henry  A.  Miles,  Samuel  D.  Warren,  Sherman  Le- 
land,  Phineas  W.  Leland  and  John  Leland. 

William  Brigham  was  the  son  of  Captain  Charles 
Brigham,  and  was  born  in  Grafton,  September  26, 1806. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1829,  which 
was  probably  the  most  distinguished  cliies  of 
which  the  alumni  of  the  college  can  boast.  A  list  of 
its  eminent  men  is  almost  a  catalogue  of  the  class. 
Among  them  were  Rev.  Joseph  Angler,  Chief  Jus- 
tice George  Tyler  Bigelow,   Hon.  William    Brigham, 


Rev.  William  Henry  Chaniiing,  Rev.  James  Free- 
man Clarke,  Hon.  Francis  B.  Crowninshield,  Hon. 
Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court ;  Hon.  George  T.  Davis,  member  of 
Congress;  General  <  leorge  H.  Devereux,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Gray,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Rev.  Samuel 
May,  Professor  Benjamin  Peirce,  Rev.  Chandler 
Robbins,  Hon.  Edward  D.  Sohier  and  Judge  Joshua 
H.  Ward.  In  such  a  class  as  this  Mr.  Brigham 
found  no  difficulty  in  taking  a  good  rank.  After  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  he  opened  an  ofiice  in  Boston, 
which  he  retained  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
July  9,  1869.  His  occupation  as  a  sound  and  suc- 
cessful lawyer  was  diversified  by  antiquarian  study, 
and  the  various  historical  works  of  which  he  was 
either  the  author  or  editor  attest  the  accuracy  of  his 
mind  and  the  diligence  of  his  research. 

A  sketch  of  Mr.  Goulding  will  be  found  in  an  ap- 
propriate place  at  the  end  of  this  narrative. 

Rev.  Henry  Adolphus  Miles  is  a  descendant  from 
John  Miles,  an  early  settler  of  Concord,  where  he  was 
living  as  early  as  1637.  He  was  born  in  Grafton,  May 
30,  1809,  and  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1829, 
receiving  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  his  alma  mater  in  1850.  After  graduating  at  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1832  he  was  was  settled 
for  a  time  in  Hallowell,  Me.,  and  from  there  went  to 
Boston  to  assume  the  duties  of  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association.  At  later  dates  he  was 
settled  in  Lowell  and  Hingham,  at  which  latter  place 
he  is  now  living,  though  not  in  the  service  of  his  pro- 
fession. Dr.  Miles  is  a  man  of  large  intellectual 
Capacity,  of  original  thought  and  deep  and  earnest 
convictions.  As  a  public  speaker  he  has  always  com- 
manded the  earnest  attention  of  his  hearers,  and  in 
social  intercourse  his  genial  disposition  and  warm 
heart  and  rare  conversational  powers  win  to  his  side 
all  who  come  within  their  influence.  If  the  wiiter 
may  be  permitted  to  introduce  personal  feeling  into 
an  historical  narrative,  he  cannot  refrain  from  saying 
that  there  are  few  men  whom  he  holds  in  such  affec- 
tion and  respect  as  the  subject  of  this  imperfect 
sketch. 

John  Leland,  the  son  of  James  and  Lucy  (Warren) 
Leland,  was  born  in  Grafton,  May  4,  1754.  From 
1775  to  1791  he  was  a  Baptist  preacher  in  Virginia  of 
considerable  note.  From  1792  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  North  Adams,  January  14,  1841,  he  was 
settled  in  Cheshire,  Mass.  His  autobiography  was 
published  in  1845. 

Phineas  W.  Leland  was  the  son  of  David  W. 
Leland,  and  with  all  the  Lelands  of  Grafton  was 
descended  from  Henry  Leland,  who  died  in  Sher- 
burne in  1680.  He  was  born  in  Grafton,  October  4, 
1798,  and  after  leaving  Brown  University  without 
graduating,  studied  medicine  in  Boston  and  settled  at 
Medfield.  In  1834  he  removed  to  Fall  River,  where 
he  held  the  office  of  collector  of  the  port  for  nearly 
twenty  years.     He  was  a  prominent  and  active  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Deaiocratic  party,  and  when  that  party 
came  into  power  in  the  State  in  1843  he  was  that 
year  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  chosen  its  presi- 
dent. 

Sherman  Leland  was  the  son  of  Eleazer  and  Eliza- 
beth (Sherman)  Leland,  and  born  in  Grafton,  March 
29,  1783.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Worcester  County 
bar  in  1809  and  settled  in  Eastport,  Me.  In  1814  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Roxbury  and  opened  an 
office  in  Boston.  From  1817  to  1822  he  represented 
Roxbury  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate  four  years,  two  of  which  he 
was  its  president.  He  was  also  for  many  years  judge 
of  probate  for  Norfolk  County,  and  in  this  position, 
as  in  all  others,  he  won  and  retained  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  community. 

With  these  few  sketches  and  with  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  aid  which  the  writer  has  received  from 
the  "  History  of  Grafton  "  by  Mr.  Pierce,  to  which 
reference  has  several  times  been  made,  this  narrative 
must  close. 


CHAPTER  CXXIV. 

GRAFTON— (Coit/hiiied .  ) 

AN    HISTORICAI,    ADDRESS.' 

The  love  of  kindred  is  a  sentiment  large  enough  to 
include  and  account  for  that  reverence  and  affection 
which  we  feel  for  those  of  our  ancestors  whose  forms 
vanished  from  earth  long  before  our  own  time.  That 
sentiment  is  not  altogether  dependent  upon  personal 
presence,  nor  upon  the  mutual  exchange  of  kindly 
oflBces,  but  abides  with  us  as  a  permanent  and  ele- 
mentary principle  of  our  nature.  We  find  it  impos- 
sible, therefore,  to  repress  a  feeling  of  deep  and  inti- 
mate concern  in  the  history  of  a  community  of  which 
our  ancestors  formed  a  part ;  and  if,  perchance,  the 
characters  with  whom  we  are  dealing  were  cast  in  a 
heroic  mould,  or  were  great  and  happy  in  their  for- 
tunes and  achievements,  they  become  in  a  peculiar 
sense, — 

The  dead,  but  sceptered  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  now  passed  since 
tlie  incorporation  of  this  town.  You  select  this  as  a 
fitting  occasion  to  recall  the  memory  of  the  fathers 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  these  institutions  into 
which  you  were  born.  You  would  revert  once  more 
jto  the  early  scenes  in  which  they  played  their  part ; 
1  would  remember  their  virtues  ;  would  sympathize 
with  their  patient  toils,  and  admire  the  courage  and 
ifortitude  with  which  they  encountered  the  perils  and 
(endured  the  hardships  of  frontier  life  ;  would  applaud 

1  The  following  interesting  historical  address  was  delivered  by  Hon. 
Frank  P.  Goulding  at  Grafton,  upon  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  auni- 
vel^ary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town. 


the  clearness  with  which  they  saw,  and  the  dauntless 
resolution  with  which  they  maintained  their  rights ; 
would  recognize,  with  gratitude,  their  steady  and 
unswerving  devotion  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty, 
and  the  constancy  with  which  they  persevered, 
against  every  discouragement,  in  establishing  those 
principles  upon  the  secure  basis  of  public  education 
and  public  morality.  But,  upon  this  occasion,  the 
historical  theme  which  irresistibly  attracts,  at  the 
same  time,  from  obvious  considerations,  strongly  re- 
pels me.  The  field  has  been  so  recently  traversed 
and  so  amply  covered,  that,  in  attempting  to  recite 
anew  any  part  of  the  familiar  story,  I  shall  appear  to 
repeat  a  thrice-told  tale.  In  1835,  at  the  centennial 
celebration  of  this  event,  an  eminent  native  of  the 
town  skillfully  gathered  the  scattered  and  scanty  ma- 
terials which  constitute  its  original  early  history,  and 
presented  them  in  an  address,  which  is  at  once  the 
best  authority  upon  the  subject  it  treats  of,  and  an 
able  and  statesmanlike  survey,  not  only  of  the  his- 
torical facts  of  the  period  covered,  but  also  of  the 
underlying  forces  and  principles  which  made  possible 
the  great  progress  it  recorded. 

And,  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  nation's 
birth,  in  1876,  another  son  of  the  town  reviewed  the 
same  ground,  and,  in  fluent  narrative  and  eloquent 
speech,  brought  down  the  history  to  the  present  time, 
and  rendered  superfluous  any  further  treatment  of 
the  subject.  And,  later  still,  in  his  excellent  history, 
composed  for  the  county  history,  in  1879,  Rev.  Mr. 
Windsor  told  again  the  simple  but  interesting  story 
and  placed  in  permanent  and  easily  accessible  form 
all  that  can  be  known  of  the  events  which  marked 
the  dawn  and  early  progress  of  civilization  within 
the  territory  of  Grafton.  Besides  these  treatises 
there  remain  the  fine  historical  discourse  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Wilson,  preached  in  1846,  covering  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  town — no  unimportant  part  of  the  early 
history  of  any  Massachusetts  town  which  can  boast  a 
hundred  years  of  life — as  well  as  the  town  history  of 
Mr.  Pierce.  From  these  various  essays  in  the  annals 
of  this  venerable  municipality  you  must  have  derived 
such  familiarity  with  the  initial  steps  and  later  ad- 
vance of  this  community  that  I  shall  feel  at  liberty 
to  select  such  parts  of  our  history,  without  regard  to 
consecutive  narrative  as  shall  seem  best  to  subserve 
the  general  purpose  I  have  in  view,  to  wit:  to  attempt 
some  estimate  of  the  character  and  environment  of 
the  early  fathers  of  the  town,  and  to  assign  some  of 
the  causes  which  made  them  what  they  were.  But  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  repeat  some  portion  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  region  prior  to  the  settlement  by  the 
English. 

At  what  time  the  first  white  man's  eye  ever  gazed 
upon,  or  the  first  white  man's  foot  ever  pressed  this 
territory,  abounding  in  "  rich  land  and  plenty  of 
meadows,"  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  tell.  It  certainly 
requires  some  exercise  of  the  imagination  to  conceive 
that  Governor   Winthrop   and    his   party,   who,   on 
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January  27,  1631,  ascended  a  high  rock  only  eight 
miles  westerly  of  Watertown,  "  where  they  might  see 
all  of  Neipnett  and  a  very  higli  hill  due  west  about 
forty  miles,"  could  see  from  that  point  any  part  of 
the  present  territory  of  Grafton  ;  and  as  for  the  sup- 
position that  the  company  of  English  who,  in  1635, 
emigrated  from  Massachusetts  Bay  to  Connecticut, 
traversed  this  territory,  the  probabilities  are  strongly 
against  it.  For  the  road  to  Connecticut,  soon  after 
existing,  certainly  lay  to  the  north,  though  near  the 
territory  of  Hassanamesitt,  and  passed  north  of  Lake 
Quinsigamond,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose 
that,  when  that  road  was  established,  a  new  trail  was 
struck  out,  instead  of  following  the  route  of  the  first 
explorers. 

But,  however  that  may  be,  the  territory  emerges  out 
of  the  darkness  of  barbarism  into  the  view  of  history 
many  years  before  its  corporate  name  was  conferred 
upon  it,  in  honor  of  the  second  Duke  of  Grafton.  In 
the  middle  of  the  preceding  century,  when  the  royal 
grandfather  of  that  nobleman  was  skulking,  crown- 
less,  on  the  continent  of  Eurojie,  and  before  he  had 
formed  his  scandalous  alliance  with  the  beautiful  but 
profligate  Barbara  Villiers,  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
who  was  our  namesake's  grandmother,  and  while  the 
imperial  sceptre  of  England  was  held  in  the  firm 
grasp  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  General  Court  of  the 
province,  on  the  petition  of  Eliot,  set  apart  the  terri- 
tory of  Hassanamesitt  for  the  use  of  the  Indians. 
Here  was  formed  the  third  of  the  towns  of  the  praying 
or  Christian  Indians,  Natick  and  Pakemitt  or  Punka- 
•  poag  (a  part  of  Stoughton)  being  the  first  two;  and 
here,  in  1671,  was  organized  the  second  Indian  church. 
Upon  the  organization  of  the  church,  a  meeting-house 
was  erected,  the  site  of  which,  near  the  old  Indian 
burying-ground,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Jourdan's  place,  is  still  pointed  out.  A  school  was 
also  established,  where  youth  were  educated  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  Indians  in  the  neighboring 
towns.  Of  course,  the  services  of  the  church  were 
conducted  in  the  Indian  language,  and  there  is 
ample  proof  in  the  writings  of  Eliot,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  Major  Gookin,  the  Indian  commissioner  of 
those  days,  that,  under  the  dusky  skin  of  those  prim- 
itive congregations,  lurked  traits  of  human  nature 
common  to  all  complexions.  I  cannot  stop  to  give 
more  than  a  single  example  of  the  numerous  shrewd 
and  diflicult  questions  which  his  Indian  disciples  put 
to  the  pious  Mr.  Eliot.  In  his  letters  to  the  corpora- 
tion established  in  London  for  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel  among  the  Indians,  he  gives,  in  great 
abundance,  examples  of  these  queries ;  but  he  does 
not  give  his  answer  to  the  following,  among  others : 

"  If  God  made  hell  in  one  of  the  six  days,  why  did 
God  make  hell  before  Adam  sinned?" 

Gookin  says  of  these  Indians,  whom  he  saw  at- 
tending upon  the  preaching  in  the  churches :  "  And 
for  my  part,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  am  fully  satisfied, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  cliarity,  that  divers  of 


them  do  fear  God  and  are  believers;  but  yet  I  will 
not  deny  but  that  there  may  be  some  hypocrites  that 
profess  religion  and  yet  are  not  sound-hearted.  But 
things  that  are  secret  belong  to  God,  and  things  that 
are  revealed  unto  us  and  our  children." 

Wattascompanum,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  whole 
Nipmuck  country,  resided  here.  He  was  said  to  be 
"  a  grave  and  pious  man."  It  is  probably  no  im- 
peachment of  his  gravity  or  piety  that  he  was  executed 
in  Boston  in  .lune,  1(J77.  For  his  crime  was  that  he 
had  been  induced  or  forced  to  join  the  party  of  his 
countrymen  in  a  desperate  and  futile  attempt  to 
drive  from  their  ancient  domain  the  ever-encroach- 
ing pale-faces,  in  whose  in.sidious  advance  the  pro- 
phetic souls  of  the  natives  read  the  doom  of  their 
own  race.  And  popular  feeling  ran  so  high  against 
the  Indians  at  the  close  of  that  sanguinary  war,  that 
small  measure  of  justice  was  likely  to  be  meted  out 
to  a  native  who  had  yielded  to  the  blandishments  or 
threats  of  the  foe. 

In  |)roof  that  these  obscure  natives  who  once 
occupied  this  vicinity  were  not  destitute  of  all  the 
amenities  of  civilized  life,  I  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion that  here,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago, 
occurred  the  first  seizure  of  liquor  in  this  county, 
under  process  of- law,  of  which  I  have  discovered  any 
record.  It  appears  that  Petavit,  otherwise  called 
Robin,  was  one  of  the  magistrates  or  rulers  here  at 
Hassanamesitt,  and  he  was,  evidently,  a  magistrate 
not  easily  deterred  from  the  performance  of  his  ofti- 
cial  duty.  Major  Gookin  gives  an  account  of  the 
seizure  of  the  liquor,  as  follows:  "I  remember  sun- 
dry years  since,  a  Sagamore  that  lived  up  in  the 
inland  country  came  to  Hassanamesitt,  and  brought 
with  him  a  rundlett  of  strong  liquor  [it  was  more 
than  three  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  could  not  be  palmed 
ofl"  for  Schenk  beer],  and,  lodging  in  his  house, 
Petavit,  in  the  morn,  sent  for  the  constable,  and  or- 
dered him,  and,  according  to  law,  seized  the  rundlett 
of  liquors.  At  which  act  the  Sagamore  drew  a  long 
knife,  and  stood  with  his  foot  on  the  rundlett,  daring 
any  to  seize  it.  But  Petavit  thereupon  rose  up  and 
drew  his  knife,  and  set  his  foot  also  to  the  rundlett, 
and  commanded  the  constable  to  do  his  office.  And 
the  Sagamore" — 

Here  the  ancient  manuscript  breaks  ofl',  like  a  se- 
rial novel,  in  the  very  crisis  of  a  thrilling  scene. 
We  see  a  sudden  flash  of  long  knives  in  the  morning 
sun,  and  the  curtain  falls.  We  shall  never  know 
with  certainty  what  the  issue  was.  But,  considering 
the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  magistrate,  and  the 
dauntless  .and  resolute  temper  of  Mr.  Justice  Petavit 
aHas  Robin,  I  hasten  to  assure  you  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  Sagamore  from  the  inland  country,  after 
growling  out  sundry  phrases  in  the  Indian  dialect, 
not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  discipline  of  the 
church  then  established  at  Hassanamesitt,  restored 
his  long  knife  to  his  belt,  removed  his  moccasin  from 
the  rundlett,  and  yielded  to  the  inevitable. 
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The  war  with  King  Philip  was  disastrous  to  the 
promising  enterprise  of  bringing  the  Nipmucks  un- 
der English  and  Christian  influences,  and  upon  no 
part  of  the  extended  and  undefined  domain  of  that 
people  did  it  fall  more  fatally  than  upon  Hassana- 
mesitt.  Two  engagements  were  fought  in  this  terri- 
tory,— one  not  certainly  located,  and  the  other  on 
Keith  Hill.  The  first  engagement  resulted  in  a  re- 
pulse of  the  company  of  English  under  Captain 
Henchman,  with  a  loss  of  two  of  his  men.  Mr. 
Brigham  says,  on  the  authority  of  the  Gookin  manu- 
script, published  by  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety, "  that  upon  the  return  of  the  English  the  next 
morning  to  the  scene  of  the  conflict,  they  discovered 
the  heads  of  their  two  men  who  had  fallen  in  the  at- 
tack placed  on  crotched  poles  before  the  wigwam, 
and  facing  each  other."  But,  as  given  in  a  note  to 
Drake's  edition  of  Hubbard's  narrative,  Gookin's  ac- 
count of  it  is  as  follows  :  "  Capt.  Henchman  told  me 
he  judged  several  of  the  Enemy  were  slain  in  the 
wigwam,  but  the  certainty  is  not  known  ;  but  it  was 
certain  he  lost  two  of  his  men,  whereof  his  Lieuten- 
ant was  one,  Philip  Curtice,  of  Roxbury,  a  stout 
man.  His  Hands  they  cut  off  and  placed  upon  a 
crotched  Pole  at  the  Wigwam  Door,  faced  each  other, 
which  was  seen  a  few  days  after."  It  may  not  be  of 
much  importance,  but  if  the  note  in  Drake's  Hub- 
bard is  authentic  in  its  citation  of  General  Gookin's 
manuscript,  it  would  appear  certain  it  was  the  hands 
of  the  stout  (/.  <■.,  valiant)  Lieutenant  Curtice,  and 
not  the  heads  of  the  slain,  which  were  the  subject  of 
the  ghastly  humor  of  the  savages.  There  is  some 
confusion  and  contradiction  in  the  original  authori- 
ties resjjecting  the  battle  on  Keith  Hill.  According 
to  Hubbard,  it  occurred  on  May  6th,  and  according 
to  Drake,  on  May  6,  1676.  The  English  were  accom- 
panied by  some  Natick  Indian  allies,  and  these  allies 
came  upon  the  hostiles,  who  were  pursuing  a  bear. 
They  did  not  perceive  at  first  that  the  Natick  Indians 
were  not  of  their  own  party,  which  gave  the  English 
some  advantage.  From  eleven  to  sixteen  Indians 
were  slain.  Dr.  Mather  says  ''  our  Forces  had  proba- 
bly destroyed  many  more  of  them  had  not  an  Eng- 
lishman unhappily  sounded  a  Trumpet,  whereby  the 
enemy  had  notice  to  escape.'"' 

But  while  the  devastation  of  battle  cannot  be  said 
to  have  swept  the  place  with  special  violence,  in 
other  ways  the  desolate  track  of  war  was  left  deeply 
imprinted  on  its  soil.  For,  through  the  intrigue  and 
force  of  the  hostile  savages,  the  little  Indian  town 
whose  bright  promise  had  filled  the  inspired  Eliot, 
[and  the  resolute,  but  humane  Gookin,  with  such  high 
"hopes,  was  completely  broken  up  and  dispersed.  The 
ichurch  and  school  were  never  rehabilitated,  and  only 
|a  few  of  the  surviving  natives,  after  an  interval  of 
many  years,  straggled  back  to  the  desolate  scenes  of 

'  Mather,  Brief  BUI.,  143.  This  was  the  first  time  the  Natick  In- 
[liiina  were  employed  in  any  such  number  bv  tlie  Government. — Drake, 
257. 


the  old  settlement,  and  took  up  again  their  abode  on 
the  land  of  their  fathers. 

In  1718  a  single  white  man  had  acquired  title  to 
some  lands  in  the  town,  and  in  1727-28  the  title  to 
the  whole  original  territory  of  Hassanamesitt  resided 
in  seven  individuals,  who  were  des-cendants  of  the 
original  native  proprietors  under  the  reservation  of 
1654,  and  in  nine  English  families,  who,  under  per- 
mission of  the  General  Court,  had  purchased  lands 
and  settled  here.  In  that  year  was  granted  by  the 
General  Court  the  petition  of  forty  English  families, 
preferred  some  time  before,  to  purchase  the  entire 
reservation  of  7500  acres  from  the  Indians,  with  cer- 
tain restrictions.  And  thereupon  a  deed  was  given, 
dated  March  19,  1727,  old  style,  and  it  is  executed  by 
the  seven  proprietors  and  the  husband  of  one  of  them. 
It  reserves  the  previous  grants  to  the  earlier  white 
proprietors,  and  to  the  Indian  grantors  an  equal  divi- 
dend of  land  with  each  of  the  grantees,  and  one  hun- 
dred acres  besides  for  the  use  of  the  Indians.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  strict  entailment,  for  it  is,  by  its 
terms,  a  grant  for  the  settlement  of  forty  English 
families  of  the  petitioners  or  their  posterity,  and  no 
others.  By  an  act  of  the  General  Court,  passed  at 
the  same  time,  certain  conditions  were  coupled  with 
the  grant,  the  most  important  of  which  were, — 

That  within  the  space  of  three  years  they  build  and 
furnish  a  meeting-house  for  the  instruction  as  well  of 
the  Indians  as  English  children  ;  that  they  settle  a 
learned  orthodox  minister  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
them,  and  constantly  maintain  and  duly  support  a 
minister  and  schoolmaster  among  them,  and  all  this 
without  charge  to  the  Indians. 

The  expense  of  building  the  meeting-house  and 
school-house  was  imposed,  by  the  same  act,  four-fifths 
upon  the  purchasers  and  one-fifth  on  the  prior  Eng- 
lish settlers,  who  were  likewise  required  to  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  minister  and  schoolmaster. 
The  English  purchasers  under  this  deed  immediately 
proceeded  to  execute  its  conditions,  and,  almost  be- 
fore the  ink  was  dry  upon  the  parchment,  and  months 
before  it  was  recorded  the  proprietors  made  provision 
for  the  location  of  the  meeting-house  and  school- 
house,  and  only  a  little  later  began  the  allotment  of 
lands,  and  as  early  as  1730  the  meeting-house  was 
completed,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  forty  families 
had  removed  here,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
church  was  regularly  organized  and  a  minister  duly 
installed. 

Although  the  day  we  celebrate — April  18-29,  1735 
— is  the  date  of  the  legal  incorporation  of  the  inhab- 
itants with  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  town,  the 
true  era  of  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  place  by 
the  English  must  be  referred  to  the  years  17.30  or  1731. 
We  have  now  reached  the  period  when  first  came 
upon  this  scene  the  men  and  women  by  whose  charac- 
ters and  deeds  the  first  bias  and  direction  was  given 
to  the  history  of  this  community.  There  is  a  certain 
unity  and  individuality  of  type  belonging  to  every 
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communily,  if  we  (luly  had  the  art  to  discover  it. 
And  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  reproduction  of  tiie  type 
of  character  which  predominated  in  the  leading 
founders  of  the  community.  Of  course  there  will  be 
no  community  without  concurrence  of  sentiment,  and 
the  masses  will  finally  concur  with  the  minds  of  the 
strongest  and  most  positive  ca.st  of  character.  The 
first  settlers  of  a  town,  surviving  for  a  generation,  will 
generally  set  the  current  of  popular  thought  aud  feel- 
ing and  establish  the  polity  of  that  town  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

In  that  view,  and  in  all  views,  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  inquire  who  these  emigrants  were;  what  they  did 
and  what  they  aimed  to  do;  what  they  thought; 
what  thay  hoped  ;  what  they  believed ;  and,  in  short, 
what  manner  of  men  and  women  they  were.  It  will 
be  of  interest  to  inquire  what  were  some  of  the  causes 
which  enabled  them  to  establish  so  goodly  a  heritage 
for  their  children,  and  to  instil  principles  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  their  successors,  which  made  o! 
them  heroes  in  their  turn,  aud  enabled  them,  in  com- 
mon with  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns  and  States, 
to  set  examples  of  wisdom  in  counsel  and  courage  in 
action,  not  surpassed  by  anything  in  the  annals  of 
man. 

They  were  forty  English  families,  who,  with  the 
nine  who  had  but  a  short  time  preceded  them,  made 
up  about  fifty  families.  Most  of  them,  perhaps  nearly 
all,  were  born  in  the  province,  and  were,  therefore, 
Englishmen  in  the  sense  that  they  were  born  of 
English  parentage  in  the  English  provinces  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  and  Plymouth.  If  I  should  repeat 
their  names  many  of  you  would  hear  your  own 
names,  and  I  should  probably  name  few,  if  any,  who 
have  not  some  lineal  descendant  within  sound  of  my 
voice.  They  came  unheralded  by  any  noise  of 
trumpets,  blazon  of  fireworks,  or  other  demonstration 
of  human  interest.  When  their  creaking  carts, 
loaded  with  the  scanty  supply  of  furniture  which  was 
all-sufficient  for  the  simple  wants  of  their  lives,  rolleJ 
.slowly  up  these  hills  and  into  these  valleys,  guided 
by  marked  trees  through  the  primeval  forests,  with- 
out doubt  the  wolves  and  bears  regarded  the  inva- 
sion as  very  important  and  revolutionary,  and  the 
owls  peered  down  at  night  upon  the  fires  of  the  set- 
tlers which  looks  of  ominous  conjecture. 

But  the  human  owls,  seated  in  the  high  places  of 
England,  could  not  see  so  far,  and  had  no  idea  of 
what  was  taking  place  here,  and  in  some  hundred 
other  places  where  the  like  things  were  transpiring. 
Outside  the  few  towns  whence  they  came  (Sudbury, 
Concord,  Wenham,  Stow,  Marlboro'),  the  event  had 
absolutely  no  significance.  When  three  or  four  years 
later  the  town  was  incorporated  and  cjiristened  with 
an  English  name.  Governor  Belcher  may  have  men- 
tioned, in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  that  he 
had  named  a  little  township  after  him  up  in  the 
woods  of  central  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  his  grace 
may  have  jocosely  told  it  to   his  friend.  Sir  Robert 


Walpole,  the  prime  minister,  of  whose  son  Horace, 
the  great  letter-writer,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  the 
godfather.  There  is  a  remote  possibility  that  the 
King  himself,  the  "snuffy  old  drone  from  the  German 
hive,"  may  have  mentioned  it  to  the  Duchess  of 
Kendall  as  an  item  of  news  from  the  di.'itant  prov- 
ince. But  the  advent  of  our  fathers  to  these  fields 
had  about  as  much  significance  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, who  supposed  they  themselves  were  making 
the  history  of  the  time,  as  the  movements  of  a  nomad 
tribe  in  Central  Asia  for  a  change  of  pasturage  would 
have  to  us  to-day.  Nor  have  the  circumstances  of 
their  coming  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind 
since.  The  poet  and  the  orator  have  not  found  in 
their  special  history  a  theme  worthy  their  efforts. 
They  did  not  flee  from  religious  or  political  persecu- 
tion, nor  traverse  wide  and  stormy  seas  to  find,  on  a 
desolate  coast,  an  asylum  in  which  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  third  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, religious  persecution  of  Protestants  had  ceased 
in  England,  and  the  first  settlers  in  this  town  were  in 
full  sympathy  and  entire  accord  with  the  people  of 
the  communities  they  left,  both  in  politics  and  relig- 
ion. If  they  endured  hardships,  they  endured  them 
in  common  with  the  early  settlers  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  other  towns  in  the  province,  settled 
and  incorporated  before  ours.  I  shall  not,  therefore, 
claim  that  these  early  settlers  of  Hassanamesitt  are 
to  be  selected  and  set  on  any  pedestal  over  the  heads 
of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  other  towns.  The 
greatness  I  claim  for  them  they  shared  in  common 
with  many  other  similar  communities  of  the  same 
race  and  time,  and  it  is  suBicient  glory  that  they  are 
eminent  among  equals.  But  it  detracts  nothing  from 
the  intrinsic  interest  of  their  characters  that  the  chief 
features  they  present  are  repeated  in  a  humlred  other 
communities.  It  detracts  nothing  from  the  import- 
ance of  the  experience  they  went  through  that  it  is 
not  dissimilar  to  that  of  other  neighboring  peoples 
who  settled  other  towns.  The  fact  is,  representative 
constitutional  government  was  first  invented  and  put 
into  practical  operation  in  this  province,  and  it  first 
manifested  itself  in  the  little  autonomies  of  the  towns. 
It  is  the  people  of  one  of  these  towns  to  which  I 
would  call  your  attention,  and  one  where  I  believe 
will  be  found  a  remarkably  pure  and  perfect  type  of 
the  kind  of  communities  which  were  then  taking  root 
everywhere  in  New  England.  They  were  representa- 
tive New  Englanders  of  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  as  such  were  enacting  the  most 
important  history  which  was  then  transpiring  on  this 
round  earth.  Indeed,  what  human  interest  attaches 
to  the  quarrels  of  Walpole  and  Bolingbroke,  or  to  the 
corrujjt  sway  of  the  former  after  his  full  accession  to 
power ;  to  the  history  of  the  South-sea  Bubble  ;  to 
the  intrigues  and  uprisings  of  the  exiled  Stuarts  to 
regain  their  ancient  throne;  to  the  petty  wars  of  the 
first  Georges,  or  to  the  endless  plots  and  counterplots 
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of  Whigs  and  Tories,  as  compared  with  the  scenes 
which  were  unfolding  on  this  continent,  and  mainly 
within  these  old  provinces,  now  Massachusetts,  from 
1720  to  1789?  The  men  and  women  who  came  to 
Grafton  to  settle  were,  like  their  neighbors,  the  heirs 
and  successors  of  those  heroic  men  and  women  who, 
in  the  preceding  century,  had  encountered  the  first 
perils  attendant  on  establishing  a  foothold  for  civili- 
zation on  this  continent. 

They  had  drunk  deep  of  the  spirit  of  the  great  con- 
flict with  the  Stuarts,  which  ended  with  the  revolution 
of  1688,  whereby  the  liberties  of  Protestant  English- 
men everywhere,  as  they  believed,  were  forever  estab- 
lished. In  the  first  place,  they  were  men  of  eminently 
sound,  practical  common  sense.  You  cannot  open  a 
page  of  their  records,  or  trace  the  faded  leaves  of  the 
church  proceedings  without  receiving  the  impression 
at  the  outset  and  carrying  it  with  you  to  the  end,  that 
first  of  all  here  was  a  race  of  meii  perfectly  sound- 
minded,  level-headed,  and  intent  upon  the  practical 
affairs  of  life.  This  Saxon  good  sense  and  business 
capacity  is  the  chief  feature  of  their  character,  subor- 
dinating all  others.  I  know  it  is  common  to  ascribe 
to  colonial  settlers  of  pre-revolutionary  days,  and  to 
these  our  fathers,  as  the  predominant  trait  of  their 
characters,  devotion  to  religion.  I  do  not  dissent 
from  the  estimate  which  gives  that  element  a  promi- 
nent and  controlling  place.  But  in  religious  zeal 
they  have  been  surpassed  by  many  races.  I  believe 
our  good  friends  the  Catholics  of  the  Irish  race  have, 
on  a  thousand  fields,  shown  a  devotion  to  the  faith  of 
their  fathers  as  great  as  any  the  early  settlers  of  this 
country  ever  displayed.  And  Spaniards  and  French- 
men and  Netherlanders  and  Germans  and  Turks  and 
Africans  have,  in  all  times,  displayed  a  zeal  which 
would  rival  and  eclipse  that  of  our  fathers  who  settled 
here.  When  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  excellent  discourse  I 
before  referred  to  says,  that  these  "grave  pioneers, 
cherishing  the  same  religious  zeal  which  characterized 
the  primitive  colonists  of  New  England,  made  it  their 
first  care  to  provide  for  the  worship  of  God ;  that  their 
first  vote  at  their  first  meeting  relates  to  the  selection 
of  a  proper  situation  for  the  house  of  prayer,"  he  tells 
but  half  the  story,  and  the  impression  conveyed  is 
misleading.  They  do  first  attend  to  the  building  of  a 
meeting-house.  The  fact  is  so.  But  it  is  also  a  fact 
that  precisely  that  was  the  first  condition  in  their 
deed,  to  wit :  that  they  complete  a  meeting-house  in 
three  years.  Their  whole  title  depended  upon  that 
strict  condition.  Like  business  men,  therefore,  they 
set  about  doing  the  thing  necessary  to  be  done  at  once 
to  prevent  a  forfeiture.  It  was  an  act  most  character- 
istic. But  it  was  characteristic  of  sensible  men  of 
ailairs,  who  exactly  understood  the  nature  of  their 
grant,  and  went  about  complying  with  its  conditions. 
It  was  a  practical  business  transaction,  and  the  record 
of  the  second  meeting  of  the  proprietors  at  the  house 
of  Nehemiah  How,  here  in  Hassanamesitt,  on  April 
19-30, 1728,  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  ago  to- 


morrow, when  they  adjourned  once  and  again,  and 
examined  and  re-examined  the  proposed  sites  and 
shifted  from  one  to  the  other  until,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, they  were  satisfied  that  the  location  would 
be  "accommodable,"  furnishes  a  strong  illustration 
of  the  very  trait  of  character  I  am  now  insisting  on,  a 
sturdy  practical  sense,  the  faculty  to  adapt  means  to 
ends.  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  misunderstood.  These 
pioneers,  as  a  general  thing,  were  professors  of,  and 
profound  believers  in,  religion.  The  conditions  on 
which  their  grant  was  made  undoubtedly  received 
their  hearty  concurrence.  But  none  of  them  were  re- 
ligious zealots,  and  they  were  not  all  of  them  saints, 
and  they  knew  their  own  hearts  too  well  to  pretend 
to  be,  and  neither  they  nor  the  General  Court  felt  it 
to  be  safe  to  trust  the  institution  and  maintenance  of 
religious  worship  to  anything  less  secure  than  the 
express  and  rigid  condition  of  the  deed  itself.  The 
policy  of  maintaining  the  ordinances  of  religion,  as 
well  as  public  education,  was  the  settled  policy  of  the 
provinces,  and  these  emigrants  believed  in  it.  There 
was  nothing  impulsive  or  sensational  in  their  conduct, 
but  all  was  well  considered,  deliberate  and  eminently 
worldly  wise. 

They  were,  moreover,  an  industrious  people.  They 
came  here  as  a  chief  end  to  better  their  material 
wealth  ;  to  get  on  in  life.'  Mr.  Brigham  has  noted  at 
how  extravagant  an  estimate  they  held  their  lands, 
and  how  they  gloried  in  the  idea  that  they  should 
leave  so  valuable  an  inheritance  to  their  children. 
He  reckons  ill  who  leaves  out  of  the  account  of  the 
early  New  England  settlers  the  fact  that  they  were 
intent  upon  honest  gain.  They  desired  and  expected 
to  increase  their  stores,  and  to  acquire  moderate  inde- 
pendence. Love  of  money  is  said  to  be  the  root  of  all 
evil,  but  the  hope  of  acquiring  it  has  sustained  many 
brave  hearts  in  the  midst  of  trials.  The  early  settlers 
in  this  town,  like  most  of  their  contemporaries,  had  a 
dim  consciousness  of  the  coming  greatness  of  this 
country.  Of  course,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  vast 
resources  that  lay  slumbering  in  the  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  had  no  correct  notion  of  the  real  wealth 
in  store  for  the  succeeding  generations.  But  they 
believed  in  the  boundless  productiveness  of  the  soil, 
and  indulged  visions  of  remuneration  for  their  toil  of 
a  kind  and  degree  destined  never  to  be  realized. 
They  were,  indeed,  a  deeply  religious  people.  They 
were  Puritans  without  being  fanatics.  They  were 
Congregationalists  and  Calvinists.  It  is  evident, 
however,  as  well  from  their  church  covenant  as  from 
the  dissensions  and  diflFerences  of  opinion  which  arose 
within  a  few  years,  that  they  held  the  tenets  of  their 
creed  with  liberality  and  a  tolerant  spirit,  and  with 
some  conception  of  the  rights  of  others,  as  well  as 
their  own,  to  private  judgment  in  matters  spiritual. 
They  were,  for  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  progres- 


i.See  curious  pamphlet  on  Kew  England,  by  Rev,  ■ 
BLisa.  Hist.  Coll.,  Firat  Series,  117. 
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give.  I  am  strongly  iiiclineil  to  think  that  there  wajs 
a  greater  degree  ol'  liberality  of  views  among  the 
original  settlers  in  respect  to  religious  matters  at  first 
than  later.  After  the  divisions  which  aro,se  in  1745 
and  17411  in  regard  to  Mr.  Prentice,  the  first  pastor, 
that  luippened  which  usually  happens  is  case  of  reli- 
gious schism.  Each  sect  draws  the  lines  of  its  pecu- 
liar belief  more  rigidly  than  before,  and  the  minor 
differences  which  occasioned  the  division  become  the 
principal  and  sacred  essentials  of  doctrine. 

At  any  rate,  we  know  that  the  church  creed  was 
revised  and  made  more  definitely  Calvinistic  under 
the  second  minister,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  that  very  able  and  most  logical  and 
uncompromising  sectarian.  That  these  people  were 
of  a  courageous  dispo.sition,  worthy  of  their  ancestors 
and  of  their  posterity,  needs  no  evidence  to  verify. 
They  inherited  from  their  fathers  the  courage  of  war- 
riors, and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  first 
founders  of  the  town  had  faced  the  enemy  in  battle. 
The  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  or  Queen  Anne's 
War,  which  broke  out  in  1702,  and  continued  a  num- 
ber of  years,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  fell 
with  especial  fury  upon  the  colony  of  Massachu,setts 
Bay.  The  neutrality  of  the  Five  Nations  protected 
New  York  and  the  central  colonies.  The  province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  desolated,  and  for  her  (says 
Bancroft)  "  the  history  of  the  war  is  but  a  catalogue 
of  miseries." 

All  along  the  borders  of  jNlHine,  then  a  part  of 
Massachusetts,  the  cloud  of  war  hung  black  as  death. 
And,  nearer  home,  Deerfieldwas  burnt  and  its  inhab- 
itants massacred  in  1704,  and  Haverhill  shared  the 
same  fate  in  1708.  For  eleven  years  the  war  raged 
till  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  The  troubles  re- 
specting the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  province, 
which  arose  about  1720,  with  the  tribe  of  Abenaki 
Indians,  lasted  about  four  years,  and  the  Indians,  who 
had  embraced  the  Catholic  faith  under  the  teachings 
of  the  Jesuit  Rasles,  waged  a  war  with  Massachusetts, 
animated  on  both  sides  with  much  religious  zeal  (a 
circumstance  which  does  not  often  mitigate  the  sever- 
ities of  war),  which  resulted  in  the  success  of  our 
colony.  These  conflicts  may  have  engaged  the  per- 
sonal participation  of  some  of  our  settlers,  and  at  any 
rate  had  made  them  familiar  with  the  wrinkled  front 
of  grim-visaged  war  from  their  youth. 

We  can  know  but  little  of  the  personal  appearance 
and  daily  life  of  these  ancient  pioneers,  who  first  bore 
into  your  fair  territory  the  seeds  of  civilized  life.  No 
photographer's  art  has  preserved  the  lineaments  of  a 
single  face.  For  the  most  part  they  were  too  poor  to 
employ  the  brush  of  a  painter  to  fix  on  the  canvas 
the  fieeting  lines  of  their  features,  even  if  an  artist 
had  ever  visited  the  region.  I  am  bound  to  believe, 
however,  that  the  men  were  of  well-knit  and  vigorous 
frames,  and  possessed  of  no  small  sliare  of  manly 
beauty,  and  the  women  well  endowed  with  the 
comely  graces  and  endearing  charms  of  their  sex.     If 


a.sked  the  grounds  of  this  belief,  standing  among  the 
descendants  who  bear  their  features  by  inheritance,  I 
should  answer,  "iSi  monumentum  quaeris,  circumspice." 
If  you  want  the  proof  look  about  you.  It  would  be 
instructive  and  curious,  if  time  permitted,  to  go  into 
an  examination  of  their  daily  lives,  as  affected  by  the 
implements,  appliances  and  facilities  they  could  com- 
mand in  the  performance  of  their  labor,  and  in  pro- 
viding the  necessities  of  existence. 

We,  who  live  in  this  age  of  curious  invent  ions  and 
elegant  devices  of  convenience,  designed  and  adapted 
to  facilitate  labor  and  render  delightful  domestic  life, 
can  with  difficulty  realize  the  rude  and  scanty  tools 
and  implements  and  barren  facilities  with  which  they 
prosecuted  the  labors  of  the  house  and  farm.  In  the 
article  of  dress,  if  we  had  the  power  to  recall  and 
materialize  the  ancient  worthies  who  assembled  in 
yonder  old  meeting-house  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago;  if  we  could  look  in  upon  them  as  through  a 
window,  what  a  source  of  infinite  amusement  and  in- 
terest their  quaint  figures  would  excite  ! 

A  brilliant  writer,  describing  a  period  fifty  years 
later,  gives  a  lively  picture  of  the  dress  of  the  New 
England  farmer:  "  If  the  food  of  such  a  man  was 
plain,  so  were  his  clothes.  Indeed,  his  wardrobe 
would  by  his  descendants  be  thought  scanty  in  the 
extreme.  For  meeting  on  a  Sabbath  and  on  state 
occasions  during  the  week,  he  had  a  suit  of  broad- 
cloth or  corduroy,  which  lasted  him  a  lifetime,  and 
was  at  length  bequeathed,  little  the  worse  for  wear, 
with  his  cattle  and  his  farm,  to  his  son.  The  suit  in 
which  his  neighbors  commonly  saw  him,  the  .suit  in 
which  he  followed  the  plough,  tended  the  cattle  and 
dozed  in  the  chimney  corner,  while  Abigail  or  Com- 
fort read  to  him  from  '  Edwards's  Sermons,'  was  of 
homespun  or  linsey-woolsey." '  I  am  inclined  to 
think  this  picture  would  be  applicable  to  the  farmers 
who  settled  (Trafton,  after  deducting  the  broadcloth, 
corduroy  and  "Edwards's  Sermons."  And  yet  they 
were  by  no  means  destitute  of  all  ideas  of  refine- 
ment, and  most  of  them  had  seen  glimpses  of  some  of 
the  elegancies  of  life. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  after  a  few  years,  at  least,  on 
the  Sabbath  and  important  occasions,  some  of  the 
more  well-to-do  among  them  may  have  displayed  gar- 
ments njore  attractive  than  the  ordinary  sheepskin 
deerskin,  or  coarse  knee-breeches  and  frock.  Some 
of  the  ladies  may  even  have  possessed  a  gown  of 
silk.  At  any  rate  we  shall  presently  see  that  there 
was  one  such  garment  in  town.  The  periwig,  which 
so  scandalized  the  clergy  of  the  preceding  century 
had  established  itself  in  fashion,  and  doubtless  might 
have  been  seen  here  early,  if  not  at  the  very  first. 
Their  education  was  not  contemptible,  as  the  records 
of  their  proceedings  amply  show.  They  had  had  the 
benefit  of  the  long-established  policy  of  the  colony. 
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which  made  public  education  the  corner-stone  of  the 
State.  They  were  familiar  with  Scripture  and  fa- 
miliar with  learned  preaching.  One  of  the  condi- 
tions of  their  grant  was  that  they  should  maintain  a 
learned  Orthodox  minister.  They  complied  with  the 
condition  by  calling  and  settling  in  December,  1731, 
the  Rev.  Solomon  Prentice,  a  young  graduate  of 
Harvard  in  the  class  of  1727,  a  classmate  of  Gover- 
nor Hutchinson,  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  Trum- 
bull, of  Connecticut. 

In  the  following  year  the  young  minister  married 
Sarah  Sartell,  of  Groton,  and  his  wife,  sixteen  years 
of  age,  is  said  to  have  been  well  qualified  by  her 
learning  and  ability  to  assume  the  important  posi- 
tion of  a  pastor's  wife.  I  have  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  even  in  those  rude  and  primitive  days,  in 
the  infancy  of  the  settlement,  the  minister's  wife  was 
not  wholly  unacquainted  with,  nor  indifferent  to,  the 
elegancies  of  refined  life.  For,  among  my  heir- 
looms, I  possess  an  ample  fragment  of  an  elegant 
dress  which  was  the  property  of  that  lady.  One  tra- 
dition in  the  family  describes  it  as  her  own  wedding 
dress,  but  the  better  authenticated  account  is  that 
it  came  from  an  aunt  of  hers,  and  was  worn  by 
its  former  owner  at  the  Court  of  George  II. 
However  that  may  be,  it  was  undoubtedly  worn  by 
the  fair  lady  herself,  who  was,  I  imagine,  aa  well  by 
her  position  as  by  her  accomplishments,  the  leader  of 
society  here  in  those  primitive  day.s.  As  I  look  upon 
its  beautiful  texture,  as  perfectly  preserved  as  when, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  it  graced  the  person 
of  the  youthful  lady,  when  I  see  its  unladed  and 
lovely  hues, — a  bright  canary-colored  satin,  elegantly 
brocaded  with  flowers, — I  am  struck  with  the  transi- 
tory nature  of  the  things  we  here  pursue.  By  the 
aid  of  this  talisman  I  am  enabled  to  loofe  into  the 

Dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time, 

and  behold  one  of  the  figures  that  moved  over  these 
scenes  when  the  curtain  of  history  first  rolled  up  and 
disclosed  this  section  of  the  world's  stage.  For  nearly 
a  hundred  years,  after  a  long  life,  the  mother  and 
grandmother  of  a  numerous  posterity,  she  has  slept 
in  yonder  ancient  cemetery.  There  remain  of  her 
memory  only  a  few  fleeting  and  uncertain  traditions, 
scarcely  more  in  extent  than  the  nearly  obliterated 
inscription  upon  her  tombstone.  All  the  rest  has 
fallen  silent  and  is  swallowed  up  in  oblivion,  but  the 
frail  and  beautiful  adornment  which  set  off  the  charms 
of  the  stately  young  minister's  wife  remains.  No 
shade  of  the  cunningly-wrought  design  has  become 
in  the  least  dimmed  with  age.  Every  line  of  the 
delicate  tracery,  and  every  lovely  variation  of  color, 
lives  as  clear  as  on  the  day  it  left  the  loom.  Venera- 
ble ancestress !  I  salute  you  across  the  gulf  of  years  ! 
Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  this  delicate  fabric,  this 
tegument  which  became  so  intimately  connected  with 
her  destiny,  is  all  that  survives  of  her,  that  all  the 
rest  is  exhaled  like  the  perfume  of  the  flowers  which 


bloomed  a  hundred  years  ago?  No  !  at  least  she  and 
her  contemporaries,  whose  lives  we  are  now  trying  to 
recall,  live  in  the  beneficent  influence  they  exerted. 
It  is  not  alone  by  hereditary  transmission  that  the 
qualities  and  pecularities  of  one  generation  reappear 
in  another.  We  are  creatures  of  imitation.  The 
manners  and  individual  peculiarities  of  a  strong  per- 
sonality are  reproduced  by  force  of  the  instinct  to 
imitate;  and  as  some  individuals  of  every  generation 
are  contemporaries  of  the  next  succeeding,  the  traits 
and  habits  of  a  vigorous  and  original  character  are 
continued  and  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  The 
frail  memorial,  the  curiously-wrought  fabric,  is  but  a 
symbol  of  the  graces  of  personal  character  which  do 
not  perish  even  from  this  life,  when  the  tenement  of 
clay  dissolves,  but  survive 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  tinie.i 

The  pastoral  relation  of  Mr.  Prentice  was  dissolved 
in  1747  by  reason  of  troubles  which  had  been  brew- 
ing for  two  or  three  years.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
upon  the  subject  of  those  troubles.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  no  impeachment  of  the  integrity  of  Mr. 
Prentice  was  attempted,  but  it  was  his  orthodoxy 
alone  which  was  brought  in  question.  It  is  essential 
for  me  to  say  that  the  records  of  this  controversy, 
faithfully  set  down  in  the  beautiful  handwriting  of 
Mr.  Prentice  himself,  discloses  a  people  of  great  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  character,  desirous  to  do 
fight,  but  by  no  means  to  be  deterred  by  authority 
from  asserting  their  just  privileges  and  opinions.  Jlr. 
Prentice  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Aaron  Hutchinson,  a 
man  of  great  power  and  great  eccentricities,  who  re- 
mained till  1772,  and  in  1774  Rev.  Daniel  Grosvenor 
succeeded  him.  A  lady  friend  of  mine  has  given  me 
a  brace  of  anecdotes  told  to  her  by  Mr.  Grosvenor 
himself,  one  of  which  well  illustrates  his  sense  of  the 
humorous  and  his  dislike  of  insincei^ity. 

Mr.  Grosvenor  was  dining  with  a  lady  of  his  par- 
ish, who  was  a  cook  of  exquisite  skill,  and  she  jilaced 
before  the  pastor  a  delicious  pie,  of  some  kind,  and 
as  she  helped  him  to  a  piece  of  it,  she  remarked  that 
she  hoped  he  would  accept  a  piece  of  her  poor  pie. 
The  minister  tasted  it  with  great  gravity,  and  said, 
"Poor  pie!  why,  I  call  it  a  very  passable  pie." 
Whereupon  the  good  lady  was  in  high  dudgeon. 
She  declared  she  never  took  more  pains  with  a  pie 
in  the  whole  course  of  her  life,  and  she  did  not  be- 
lieve there  was  ever  a  better  pie  made.  Fishing 
for  a  compliment,  she  got  caught  with  her  own 
hook. 

On    another    occasion    the    reverend    gentleman 

1 1  regret  that  a  st^ry  so  destitute  of  probability  as  that  relating  to  the 
domestic  discord  between  Mr.  and  BIrs.  Prentice,  which  Mr.  Howe 
deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  excellent  address,  should  have  received 
an  indorsement  so  respectable.  The  frequency  with  which  the  story  has 
been  applied  to  ancient  couples,  \vh<j  were  divided  in  opinion  upon  the 
special  tenet  of  the  Baptists,  renders  it  quite  too  stale  for  adaptation  to 
the  cultivated  and  refined  first  pastor  of  Grafton  and  his  intelligent  and 
spirited  wife. 
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called  upon  one  of  his  parishioners,  who,  it  being 
upon  a  washing  clay,  and  her  dinner  not  being  just 
what  she  would  desire  to  invite  so  august  a  personage 
as  the  minister  to  partake  of,  did  not  mean  to  extend 
to  him  the  courtesy  of  an  invitation.  But  the  lady's 
mother,  who  was  of  the  family,  nevertheless  asked 
Mr.  Grosvenor  to  stay.  He  accepted,  and  when  his 
young  hostess  apologized  for  the  quality  of  the  re- 
past, her  mother  made  the  following  observation, 
which  Mr.  Grosvenor  thought  quite  notable.  She 
said  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  apology ;  for, 
if  Mr.  Grosvenor  was  a  good  man,  he  would  be 
content  and  thankful  even  with  a  poor  dinner, 
and,  if  he  was  a  bad  man,  it  was  good  enough  for 
him. 

I  have  read  a  sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Hutchinson 
at  Newbury  in  1767,  and  the  reply  by  him  to  certain 
strictures  thereon,  by  the  Rev.  John  Tucker,  pastor 
of  the  first  church  in  Newbury.  This  famous  eccle- 
siastical controversy  related  to  the  necessity  of  infant 
baptism  in  order  to  insure  salvation.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Hutcbiusoii  maintained  the 
affirmative  of  that  proposition.  His  discourses  are 
marked  by  great  familiarity  with  Scriptural  te.xts, 
much  classical  learning,  fine  controversial  skill,  and 
by  a  logic  which  may  fairly  be  described  as  of  deadly 
precision.  Admit  his  premises,  and  you  cannot  es- 
cape his  conclusions. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  like  his  great  contemporary.  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  coupled  with  great  learning  and 
ability,  the  manners  of  a  bear.  The  president  ol 
the  day,'  who  is  the  repository  of  all  the  history  and 
anecdotes  connected  with  the  antiquities  of  the  town 
relates  a  story  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  illustrating  his- 
manners  :  He  was  dining  at  a  conference  of  minis 
ters,  and  helped  himself  to  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
pudding  that  there  was  little  left  on  the  platter. 
Thereupon  one  of  his  neighbors  at  the  table  helped 
himself  from  Mr.  Hutchinson's  plate,  and,  when  re- 
monstrated with,  remarked  that  he  always  helped 
himself  from  the  largest  pile. 

I  do  not  find  in  the  ancient  records  of  the  town, 
anything  to  show  whether  the  young  settlement  con- 
tributed men  to  the  expedition  which  resulted  in  the 
brilliant  conquest  of  Louisbourg  in  1745.  To  this 
enterprise,  which  owed  its  conception  and  execution 
to  the  energy  of  Governor  Shirley,  this  province  con- 
tributed more  than  three  thousand  men,  and  it  iis 
probable  that  in  the  ranks  were  found  some  residents 
of  this  town. 

The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  restored  to  the  French 
the  fortress  which  New  England  valor  had  placed  in 
English  hands,  and  left  the  colonists  to  the  long 
struggle  which  was  in  store  for  them,  with  their  wily 
and  cruel  neighbors  of  the  north  ;  and  the  first  war, 
after  the  settlement  of  the  town,  which  arose  to  try 
the  mettle  of  the  inhabitants,  was  the  French  War, 
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in  which  hostilities  broke  out  in  1754.  I  have  already 
referred  to  Queen  Anne's  War  of  fifty  years  before. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  protracted  struggle  of 
the  English  colonists  with  the  French  and  Indians 
along  our  extended  northern  frontier,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Saint  Lawrence  to  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  fur- 
nished the  training-school  in  which  was  raised  the 
generation  of  soldiers  who  fought  the  battles  of  the 
Revolution.  In  the  French  War  Washington  won  his 
spurs,  and  many  of  the  ofticers  and  privates  who  met 
the  British  regulars  on  Bunker  Hill,  or  penetrated  the 
thick  forests  of  Canada  and  crossed  the  Saint  Law- 
rence in  canoes  under  the  lead  of  Arnold  and  Mont- 
gomery, to  attack  Quebec,  or  joined  in  the  attack  on 
the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  or  endured  the  pangs  of 
famine  and  frost  at  Valley  Forge,  had  also,  twenty 
years  before,  rushed  upon  the  defences  at  Louisbourg, 
or,  under  the  command  of  Wolfe,  struggled  up  the 
cliffs  to  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  or  marched  with 
Washington  through  the  dense  forests  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  to  the  field  of  Braddock's  defeat.  To 
say  that  the  record  of  this  town  in  that  long  struggle 
was  distinguished  and  honorable,  is  but  to  faintly 
praise  where  words  of  enthusiastic  eulogy  are  appro- 
priate. In  a  period  of  nine  years  its  population  was 
more  than  decimated  by  the  fatalities  of  that  war. 
Such  a  record  is  of  great  and  unparalleled  significance, 
and  imports  that  here  resided  a  race  of  heroic  men, 
whose  martial  virtues  were  not  inferior  to  any  that 
ever  inspired  the  strains  of  the  lyric  muse.  In  1757, 
the  fortunes  of  England  in  America  reached  their 
lowest  ebb.  For  more  than  two  years,  disasters  had 
huddled  thick  upon  her  arms.  At  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
at  Oswego,  at  Fort  William  Henry  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  valley,  an  almost 
unbroken  succession  of  defeats  had  reduced  her  pros- 
pects here  to  the  verge  of  despair.  And,  at  home, 
the  gloom  which  settled  on  the  face  of  affairs  was 
scarcely  less  deep  and  rayless  than  that  of  one  hun- 
dred years  before,  when  the  guns  of  the  Dutch  fleet 
were  heard  in  the  Thames.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  the  elder  Pitt,  the  great  commoner,  seized  the 
reins  of  power  which  fell  from  the  nerveless  grasp  of 
the  "  Whig  aristocracy."  In  less  than  four  years  he 
restored  the  military  glory  of  his  country  to  the  pitch 
it  had  attained  by  the  genius  of  Marlborough,  and 
gave  to  England  an  influence  in  the  politics  of  tJie 
world  which  she  had  not  enjoyed  since  the  days  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  The  most  brilliant  of  the  series  of 
victories  by  which  these  results  were  accomplished 
was  the  conquest  of  Canada.  To  the  conquest  of 
Canada  no  portion  of  the  British  people  contributed 
so  much  as  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
no  portion  of  the  people  of  this  province  contributed 
more  of  men  and  money,  according  to  their  numbers, 
than  the  people  of  the  town  of  Grafton. 

When  we  read  the  astounding  fact  that  eighty  of 
her  sons  out  of  a  population  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  died  in  this  war,  we  feel  the  intense  meaning  of 
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Colonel  Barr6's  immortal  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons:  "They  protected  by  your  arms?  They 
have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in  your  defence ;  have  ex- 
erted a  valor  amid  their  constant  and  laborious  indus- 
try, for  the  defence  of  a  country  ivhose  frontier  ivas 
drenched  in  blood,  while  its  interior  yielded  all  its  lit- 
tle savings  to  your  emoluments." 

When  we  turn  the  leaf  which  embalms  the  deeds  of 
this  town  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  we  find  equal 
cause  for  pride  and  exultation.  Grafton  sent  forth  no 
conspicuous  leader  to  the  councils,  and  furnished  no 
battle-field  in  that  great  debate.  She  contributed  no 
Washington,  no  Adams,  no  Warren,  no  Ward,  and  it 
was  not  here  that — 

The  embattled  farmers  stood 

And  tired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

But  no  people  in  the  colonies  caught  the  echo  of 
that  shot  with  more  quick  and  responsive  ear.  Before 
the  sun  had  set  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1775,  a  full 
company  of  nearly  one  hundred  men,  with  Rev.  Mr. 
Grosvenor,  their  pastor,  in  the  ranks,  were  in  rapid 
march  to  the  front.  On  every  bloody  field,  from 
Bunker  Hill  to  Yorktown,  the  sons  of  this  town  dared 
or  tasted  death  in  the  cause  of  independence.  But 
the  contest  of  the  American  colonies  of  Great  Britain 
with  the  mother  country  was  not  specially  distin- 
guished by  the  valor  of  the  Continental  troops.  There 
was  no  deficiency  in  that  respect,  but  there  have  been 
more  remarkable  instances  of  human  courage  and  en- 
durance than  any  displayed  in  that  war.  The  long 
contest  of  the  Netherlands  with  the  mighty  arma- 
ments of  Spain,  forty-three  years  in  duration,  recorded 
in  the  glowing  and  eloquent  pages  of  Motley,  pre- 
sents an  instance  far  more  striking  and  wonderful  of 
a  brave  people,  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty,  main- 
taining an  unequal  contest  through  more  than  a  gene- 
ration, and  carrying  it  to  a  triumphant  issue  against 
intrenched  power  and  vast  resources.  It  was  not  very 
wonderful  that  three  million  people,  situated  in  a 
country  of  such  resources  as  this,  and  remote  from 
Europe,  especially  in  alliance  with  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  earth,  should  be  able  to  wrest  their 
independence  from  the  mother  country,  whose  peo- 
ple were  not  completely  united  in  policy.  But 
what  is  unexampled  in  this  great  contest,  what  the 
file  affords  absolutely  no  precedent  for,  was  the 
calm  and  conservative  wisdom  which  marked  all 
the  councils  of  the  revolt.  The  colonists  were  not 
revolutionists,  indeed,  but  rather  conservatives.  They 
were  not  fighting  to  establish  new  reforms,  but  to 
preserve  ancient  liberties.  They  had  no  constitu- 
tions, in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term,  and 
yet  in  all  their  public  utterances  and  state  papers 
they  perpetually  refer  to  their  constitutions,  and  ap- 
peal to  the  principles  of  those  constitutions. 

By  their  constitutions  the  people  of  this  province 
meant  the  Magna  Charta,  the  declaration  of  rights  of 
1688,  and  the  bill  of  rights  of  1689,  and  all  that  body 
of  law  found   in   the   preambles  of  ancient  statutes 


and  in  the  decisions  of  courts,  whereby  the  liberties 
of  Englishmen  were  declared  and  secured  every- 
where. They  believed  those  principles  were  em- 
bodied by  necessary  implication  in  the  charter  of 
1629,  and  in  the  new  charter  of  1691.  I  cannot  de- 
velop, and  must  not  stop  to  dwell  on  this  topic. 
They  were  a  race  of  constitutional  lawyers.  Burke 
said  of  them  :  "  In  this  character  of  the  Americans, 
a  love  of  freedom  is  the  predominating  feature  which 
marks  and  distinguishes  the  whole.  This  fierce  spirit 
of  liberty  is  stronger  in  the  English  colonies,  proba- 
bly, than  in  any  other  people  of  the  earth."  And 
Chatham,  in  1775,  thus  characterized  their  public 
papers  :  "  When  your  lordships  look  at  the  papers 
transmitted  to  us  from  America,  when  you  consider 
their  decency,  firmness  and  wisdom,  you  cannot  but 
respect  their  cause  and  wish  to  make  it  your  own. 
For  myself  I  must  declare  and  avow  that  in  all  my 
reading  and  observation — and  it  has  been  my  favorite 
study — I  have  read  Thucydides  and  have  admired 
the  master  states  of  the  world — that  for  solidity  of 
reasoning,  force  of  sagacity  and  wisdom  of  conclu- 
sion, under  such  a  complication  of  diflicult  circum- 
stances, no  nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand  in  pref- 
erence to  the  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia." 

Now,  the  same  characteristics  which  marked  the 
emanations  of  the  greater  bodies,  and  so  much  chal- 
lenged the  admiration  of  the  great  statesman,  will  be 
found  in  less  degree  in  the  humble  records  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  New  England  towns.  I  have  ad- 
verted to  this  subject  to  say  that  right  here,  in  the 
volumes  containing  the  proceedings  of  this  town  in 
1774  and  '75,  will  be  found  undying  evidence  of  the 
existence  here  of  that  "  fierce  spirit  of  liberty " 
which  Burke  discovered,  coupled  with  the  temperate 
wisdom  and  practical  sagacity  which  commanded  the 
applause  of  Chatham.  A  single  illustration  is  all  I 
can  allow  myself.  I  refer  to  the  report  of  a  commit- 
tee adopted  by  the  town  January  4,  1774,  and  having 
reference  to  a  communication  from  Boston,  sent  out 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  destruction  of  tea  in  Boston 
harbor.  It  is  in  these  words :  ''  The  town  of  Grafton, 
taking  into  consideration  the  unhappy  circumstances 
that  this  country  are  involved  in  at  the  present  crisis, 
attempts  being  repeatedly  made  infringing  upon  our 
rights  and  privileges,  which  we  consider  justly  alarm- 
ing to  all  the  true  friends  of  our  happy  constitution, 
which  hath  been  so  dearly  purchased,  and  which  we 
esteem  to  be  our  most  invaluable  interest  and  rights  as 
Englishmen,  which  we  have  ever  gloried  in,  more  par- 
ticularly at  the  glaring  injustice  of  the  East  India 
Company  being  allowed  to  send  tea  to  America,  while 
subject  to  a  duty  payable  in  America,  which  we  view 
as  subversive  of  our  rights  as  Christians  ;  as  subjects, 
and  as  loyal  subjects  of  our  most  gracious  King 
George,  whose  name  and  person  we  ever  desire  to 
view  as  sacred.  Therefore,  Resolved,  as  the  people 
of  this  town,  that  any  one  individual,  or  any  body  of 
men,  that  shall  encourage,  aid  or  assist  in  importing 
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or  receiving  any  such  tea  or  any  other  article  while 
subject  to  a  duty,  the  sole  purpose  whereof  is  to  raise 
money  to  appropriate  to  any  sordid  measure,  or  any 
use  whatever  contrary  to  our  just  rights  of  distrib- 
uting our  own  property  wherewith  God  and  Nature 
hath  made  us  free,  can  but  be  viewed  as  criminal  to 
our  country,  as  well  as  to  the  mother  state,  and  must 
be  so  viewed  by  us.  Resolved,  that  this  town  are  in 
duty  bound  to  join  with  and  assist  our  sister  towns 
and  colonies  in  this  our  common  cause,  so  as  we  may 
be  instrumental  under  God  of  handing  down  that 
liberty  to  our  posterity  which  hath  been  kept  so  long 
inviolate  and  preserved  by  our  worthy  ancestors. 
Resolved,  that  the  substance  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  town  of  Boston  and  other  towns  in  their  respect- 
ive town-meetings  (relative  to  said  atfair),  which 
have  been  published  and  come  to  our  knowledge,  are 
in  our  apprehension  consistent  with  truth  and  our 
happy  constitution,  and  we  can  but  wish  prosperity 
may  attend  all  laudable  stands,  so  that  our  glorious 
constitution  may  yet  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in- 
violate. But  to  adopt  any  measures  where  private 
advantage  or  sinister  ends  are  apparently  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  who  make  this  though  ever  so  glorious  a 
foundation  for  their  avarice  and  emolument  we  cannot 
but  must  detest  and  abhor.'' 

The  syntax  of  this  document  will  not  bear  exami- 
nation, but  the  record  presents  an  interesting  type  oi 
the  class  of  the  counsels  that  prevailed  everywhere. 
It  exhibits  in  the  sons  the  same  characteristics  which 
predominated  in  the  fathers  who  settled  the  town — 
clear,  |)ractical  common  sense,  a  people  who  knew 
their  rights  and  the  exact  extent  and  limits  and 
grounds  of  them  ;  a  people  who  believed  that  liberty 
was  not  an  abstraction,  but  inhered  in  a  sensible  ob- 
ject— a  people  who  could  not  be  surprised  nor  driven 
into  vain  excesses,  and  who  proposed  as  their  ances 
tors  had  done,  to  govern  themselves,  but  by  no  means 
to  commit  society  to  any  untried  and  dangerous  the- 
ories of  abstract  rights,  that  rested  not  upon  the  solid 
basis  of  precedent.  But  our  ancestors  were  not  always 
right.  What  Emerson  said  of  Concord  is  true  oi 
Grafton,  "  If  the  good  counsel  prevailed,  the  sneak- 
ing counsel  did  not  fail  to  be  suggested."  You  will 
find  if  you  search  the  musty  records,  that  while  most 
of  the  men  whose  blood  flows  in  your  veins  were 
stanch  in  the  just  cause,  others  of  your  ancestors, 
perhaps,  were  obstinate,  obstructive  and  wrong- 
headed.  If  the  question  came  up  on  paying  the 
minute-men  for  the  time  they  spent  in  learning  the 
military  art  and  for  their  accoutrements,  you  may  find 
some  of  your  kindred,  whose  names  you  would  prefer 
not  to  see  in  that  conspicuous  eminence,  sullenly  pro- 
testing against  the  scheme,  perhaps  suspicious  that  it 
savored  too  much  of  "  measures  wliere  private  advan- 
tage and  sinister  ends  were  at  the  bottom."  But 
Tories  were  exceeding  scarce,  and  although  I  find  an 
honored  name  of  one  who  was  cashii-red  as  agent  to 
procure  recruits  for  the  town,  "  because  he  was  not 


firm  and  friendly  to  the  State,"  yet  I  believe  he  was 
restored  within  a  few  months.  And  you  know  that 
when  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  came  up,  the  people  of  this  town 
and  vicinity,  concurring  with  the  mistaken  views  of 
many  veteran  patriots  of  the  Rc^volution,  rejected  by 
a  very  large  majority  that  Union  which,  in  the  next 
age,  their  posterity  were  destined  so  gloriously  to  de- 
fend. I  have  left  myself  no  time,  nor  was  it  a  part  of 
ray  design,  to  enter  upon  any  consideration  of  Graf- 
ton's relation  to  the  War  for  the  Union.  If  the  record 
of  fatalities  did  not  reach  the  unparalleled  extent  of 
the  old  French  War,  the  roll  of  your  volunteers  was 
swelled  far  beyond  every  requirement  of  the  govern- 
ment. For  nearly  every  eight  men  your  quota  called 
for,  you  furnished,  out  of  the  abundance  of  your 
patriotism,  an  additional  man. 

Your  eminence  in  this  particular  received  ample 
recognition  from  the  Commonwealth,  when  its  chief 
magistrate  said,  in  measured  words ;  "  I  feel  bound  in 
irnth  and  justice  to  say  that  no  other  town  appears  to 
have  contributed  to  the  late  war  a  larger  proportion 
than  yours  of  its  treasures  and  its  men."  I  am  speak- 
ing to  those  who  helped  to  make  the  record.  I  know 
how  appropriate  the  theme  is ;  but  I  could  not  ade- 
quately treat  it.  To  what  examples  of  ancient  or 
modern  valor  could  I  refer  to  set  in  more  striking 
light  your  own?  The  mind  reverts  to  Marathon  ;  to 
Platea ;  and  to  the  pass  in  the  Locrian  Mountains, 
where  the  three  hundred  Spartans  with  their  few 
allies,  held  at  bay  a  million  barbarians. 

The  literature  and  art  of  twenty-five  centuries  has 
invested  these  examples  of  heroism  with  imperish- 
able glory.  No  immortal  literature  has  yet  wrought 
its  spell  upon  your  deeds.  The  long  arts  of  sculpture 
and  painting  have  not  familiarized  the  eyes  of  seventy 
generations  with  your  achievements.  Perhaps  the 
conditions  under  which  you  and  your  comrades 
wrought  and  endured  are  not  I'avorable  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  art,  and  the  Achdles  of  the  Civil  War 
may  never  find  his  Homer.  But  1  know  of  nothing 
in  the  quality  of  your  valor,  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  displayed,  in  the  motives  which 
actuated  it,  or  in  the  resulls  it  achieved,  to  belittle  it 
in  comparison  with  the  classic  models  of  antiquity. 
The  Greeks,  trained  in  war  from  their  infancy,  on 
those  renowned  fields,  confronted  a  foe  formidable 
only  in  numbers,  to  ])reserve  for  a  few  precious 
decades  a  small  tract  of  mountainous  country,  until 
their  genius  might  create  and  transmit  to  other  ages 
and  other  races  a  body  of  wonderful  literature,  monu- 
ments of  unequaled  art,  and  examples  of  politics  and 
governments,  of  the  highest  interest  to  mankind. 
You  fought  without  previous  military  training, 
against  an  equal  foe,  in  the  cause  of  human  lib- 
erty, inspired  with  a  lofty  sentiment  of  national  in- 
tegrity, and  to  the  end,  in  the  immortal  language  of 
Lincoln,  "that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for   the  people,  might   not  perish  from   the 
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minister's   friend  and   active   supporter   in   all  good 
things. 

It  is  also  true  of  him  that  he  has  ever  been  a  kind 
and  generous  friend  to  the  poor,  and  has  by  his  help- 
ing hand  and  wise  and  sj'mpathetic  counsels  bright- 
ened many  a  life.  It  used  to  be  said  of  him  that  "he 
would  never  have  an  unworthy  man  in  the  village." 
No  saloon  has  ever  found  a  roof  to  cover  it  in  Saun- 
dei-sville,  and  no  corrupter  of  the  people,  a  home. 

While  giving  his  time  to  the  exacting  demands  of 
a  large  business,  and  caring  like  a  father  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  place,  Mr.  Saunders  always  manifested  an 
intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs.  He  has  voted  at 
every  Presidential  election  since  that  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  in  1824.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the  old  Whig 
party  he  acted  with  them,  and  his  counsel  was  fre- 
quently sought.  Later  he  became  identified  with  the 
Republican  party.  All  local  enterprises  of  moment 
sought  his  advice  and  support.  He  was  an  advocate 
of  public  improvements  in  the  town  of  Grafton,  where 
he  lived,  and  active  in  all  movements  to  benefit  it- 
He  had  a  large  influence  in  getting  the  Providence 
and  Worcester  Railroad  through,  taking  a  large 
amount  of  stock,  giving  land  for  a  station  and  set- 
tling land  damages  for  the  company.  He  twice  rep- 
resented the  town  with  acceptance  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  served  several  terms  as  selectman,  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  trustee  of  the  cemetery,  etc. ;  was 
director  of  the  Grafton  Bank  and  Savings  Bank  ;  also 
of  Millbury  Bank  and  Savings  Bank  ;  was  director 
also  of  Worcester  Safety  Deposit  Co.,  and  is  now  the 
oldest  director  in  the  Worcester  Manufacturers'  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.,  being  one  of  its  organizers  iu  1855. 
The  fact  that  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  act  as 
arbitrator  shows  that  he  was  widely  recognized  as  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  discrimination  in  all  busi- 
ness affairs. 

Mr.  Saunders  was  married  at  South  Deerfield,  Mass., 
in  1825,  to  Miss  Minerva  Boyden,  and  fhree  daughters 
were  born  to  them.  One,  Emily  B.,  married  William 
H.  Jourdan,  now  of  Worcester ;  another,  Harriet  M., 
became  the  wife  of  John  D.  ChoUar,  Esq.,  of  the  same 
city;  the  third,  Minerva,  married  Robert  W.  Taylor 
afterward  of  Providence.  Mr.  Saunders  has  three 
grandsons,  viz. :  William  Saunders  Jourdan,  John 
Howard  ChoUar,  Bradford  Kewcomb  Taylor;  one 
great-grandson,  Harry  Putnam  Jourdan. 

In  1867  Mr.  Saunders  married  for  his  second  wife 
Miss  Margaret  Read  White,  daughter  of  the  late 
Deacon  Washington  White,  of  Grafton,  who  still,  the 
most  devoted  of  wives,  imparts  the  charm  of  her 
presence  to  his  beautiful  home. 

Changes  have  come  to  the  village.  The  business 
is  in  other  hands.  New  proprietors  are  running  the 
mill.  But  though  not  enjoying  the  prosperity  ihat 
once  was  his,  Mr.  Saunders  can  look  out  from  the 
windows  of  his  residence  upon  the  surrounding  ac- 
tivities, upon  the  mill  he  erected,  upon  the  church 
he  built,  the  trees  he  planted,  and  the  beautiful  vil- 


lage he  created,  and  believe  that  the  place  that  bears 
his  name  will  retain,  long  after  he  has  gone,  the 
marks  of  his  formative  hand.  His  influence  will 
live  on  in  what  he  has  done  for  village  improvement, 
and  education  and  temperance  and  religion. 


JASPER  S.   NELSON. 

Jasper  Stone  Nelson,  son  of  Josiah  and  Sophia 
(Goddard)  Nelson,  was  born  June  2,  1822,  in  the  town 
of  Shrewsbury,  Mass,  upon  a  farm  still  owned  by  the 
Nelson  heirs,  it  having  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  family  for  the  greater  part  of  the  last  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years. 

The  experiences  of  Mr.  Nelson's  early  life  were 
those  of  the  farm  and  the  district  school,  he  attend- 
ing the  latter  more  or  less  until  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age.  This,  with  three  months  at  Worcester 
Academy,  was  all  that  fell  to  his  lot  in  the  waj'  of 
educational  advantages.  After  leaving  school  he 
learned  the  trade  of  shoe-making  from  an  elder 
brother,  and  until  about  twenty-three  years  of  age 
divided  his  time  between  the  farm  and  the  bench. 

Mr.  Nelson's  career  as  a  manufacturer  of  boots 
and  shoes  began  in  Shrewsbury  in  the  year  1845  and 
was  marked  by  a  steady,  uninterrupted  growth  and 
successful  issue.  The  shop  in  which  he  began  busi- 
ness was  a  plain  building,  ten  by  thirteen  feet  in 
dimensions,  situated  only  a  few  rods  from  the  place 
of  his  birth.  This  building  was  subsequently 
enlarged  to  about  twice  its  original  size.  To  this 
place  he  took  the  stock  of  his  own  selection,  and 
with  the  help  of  an  elder  brother  prepared  it  for 
market,  being  his  own  salesman.  Such  was  the 
beginning  of  a  now  large  and  flourishing  industry, 
with  its  agents  and  branch  houses  all  through  the 
West  and  South. 

In  1848  Mr.  Nelson  moved  to  what  is  now  North 
Grafton  and  became  associated  with  Mr.  James  S. 
Stone,  of  Boston,  a  native  and  former  resident  of 
Grafton.  In  1850  Messrs.  Stone  &  Nelson  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land  near  the  Boston  and  Albany 
station,  and  with  it  a  building  which  forms  part  of 
the  present  establishment.  November  1,  1857,  Mr. 
Nelson  bought  out  Mr.  Stone's  interest,  continuing 
the  business  in  his  own  name  until  January  1,  1869, 
when  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Rugg,  a  former  employ^,  became 
a  partner  to  the  business.  In  1873,  Mr.  Nelson's  son, 
Charles  H.,  was  admitted  to  the  firm,  and  January  1, 
1877,  Mr.  Rugg  disposed  of  his  interest  to  the  other 
members,  since  which  time  the  business  has  been 
conducted  under  the  firm-name  of  J.  S.  Nelson 
&  Son. 

The  factory,  which  was  originally  thirty  by  forty 
feet,  two  stories  high,  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  steadily  increas- 
ing trade,  until  the  present  buildings  have  a  capacity 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  by  thirty  feet,  four 
stories  high  in  which  two  hundred  people  find  steady 
employment. 
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For  nenrly  forty  years  Mr.  Nelson  was  in  close  con- 
tact and  competition  with  business  men  all  over  the 
country,  yet  no  dishonorable  act  or  suspicion  of 
unfairness  was  ever  charo;ed  against  him  ;  his  charac- 
ter for  strict  integrity  stood  unchallenged  to  the  end. 
"  His  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond."  As  a  citizen, 
Mr.  Nelson  was  public-spirited  and  patriotic,  con- 
cerned for  the  welfare  of  both  his  home  and  his 
country.  He  was  not,  however,  ambitious  for  polit- 
ical honors,  though  he  shrank  from  the  performance 
of  no  known  duty. 

During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  was  one  of  a 
special  committee  who,  with  the  Board  of  Selectmen 
of  the  town,  were  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
its  military  operations,  in  which  capacity  he  rendered 
valuable  service  and  was  among  the  foremost  to 
assist,  by  word  and  deed,  those  who  gave  themselves 
to  fight  the  country's  battles,  and  many  a  soldier 
and  soldier's  family  became  the  recipients  of  his 
practical  sympathy  and  generosity. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  twice  elected  and  served  the  town 
as  a  selectman,  and  in  1870-71  represejited  his 
district  in  the  State  Legislature. 

October  31,  1844,  Mr.  Nelson  married  Mary  E.,' 
daughter  of  Gardner  Wheelock,  who  bore  him  three 
children — two  daughters,  Emma  Elizabeth  and  Carrie 
Gilman,  both  of  whom  died  before  reaching  their 
majority,  and  a  son,  Charles  Horatio,  who,  upon  the 
death  of  the  father,  succeeded  to  the  business,  which, 
under  his  wise  and  vigorous  management  is  still 
(1889)  growing  and  prosperous.  Brought  up  to  labor, 
Mr.  Nelson's  sympathies  were  with  the  laborer,  and 
the  men  in  his  employ  both  loved  and  respected  him, 
for  they  felt  that  in  him  they  had  a  friend  and  bene- 
factor, so  that  in  the  establishment  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  serious  ditferences  between  employer  and 
employe  were  practically  unknown. 

For  whatever  was  false  and  degrading  Mr.  Nelson 
entertained  a  wholesome  contempt  and  his  sympathies 
were  strongly  on  the  side  of  temperance  and  moral 
reform.  In  him  the  Baptist  Church  of  the  village 
found  a  firm  friend  and  generous  supporter,  and  was 
greatly  encouraged  and  helped  by  his  regular  attend- 
ance upon  public  worship — from  which  he  seldom 
absented  himself  when  in  health — as  also  by  his 
liberal  contributions  of  money. 

To  know  Mr.  Nelson  at  his  best  was  to  know  him 
as  a  friend,  and  those  thus  favored — and  they  were 
many,  for  he  was  a  man  to  attract  others — found  in 
him  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  the 
courteous  gentleman,  the  genial  companion  and  sym- 
pathetic helper.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  attach- 
ments, loyal  to  his  friends  and  eminently  domestic 
in  bis  habits  ;  he  loved  his  home  and  was  not  easily 
enticed  away  from  its  luxury  and  comforts. 

In  person  Mr.  Nelson  was  a  man  of  fine  physique 
and  commanding  presence,  blessed  with  a  vigorous 
constitution,  and  until  the  closing  year  of  his  life  he 
enjoyed  excellent  health.     He  died  October  22,  1884, 


while  yet  upon  the  rising  tide  of  a  prosperous  busi- 
ness career,  beloved  and  mourned  by  all  who  knew 
him. 


ERASTUS    FISHER. 

The  little  town  of  Killingly,  Conn.,  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  as  it  had  been  the 
home  of  his  ancestors  for  several  generations.  To 
this  place  his  great-grandfather,  who  bore  the  scrip- 
tural name  of  Barzillai  (born  January  6,  1730;  died 
January,  1813),  came  in  1769  with  his  wife,  Lydia 
Dexter  (whom  he  married  October  3,  17.54).  They 
were  blessed  with  nine  children,  the  four  oldest  of 
whom  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  One  of  the  sons,  Nathan,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  died  on  the  "  Jersey "  prison-ship. 
John,  the  eldest  (born  December  29,  17.5.5;  died  June 
9,  1843),  the  grandfather  of  Erastus,  served  durinjr 
the  entire  war.  On  the  farm  now  owned  by  John 
Williams  he  brought  up  his  seven  children,  the 
second  of  whom,  Laban  (born  January  1,  1783;  died 
July  3, 1860),  was  the  father  of  four  children,  of  whom 
Erastus  was  one.  If  it  be  true,  iis  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  has  said,  that  "  the  education  of  a  child 
should  begin  an  hundred  years  before  he  is  born,"  the 
present  descendants  of  Erastus  have  much  to  be 
grateful  for  in  their  inheritance  from  his  mother. 
Abigail  Dexter  (born  April  2,  1789;  died  July  2fi, 
1862)  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Rev.  Gregory  Dex- 
ter, who  came  from  England  in  1644,  who  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Roger  Williams,  and  came  to  this 
country  at  his  solicitation,  and  who  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Providence,  R.  I.  On  the 
old  homestead  farm  these  parents  reared  their  chil- 
dren. Both  father  and  mother  were  earnest,  devoted 
Christians,  not  only  professors  but  possessors  of  true 
religion.  Erastus  (born  November  21,  1810;  died 
April  20,  1880)  was  sent  to  the  public  school,  and  in 
his  good  home  he  early  formed  those  habits  of  indus- 
try, and  acquired  those  moral  characteristics,  by 
which  he  was  afterward  so  well  known. 

After  his  marriage,  April  7,  1835,  to  Mary  Fletcher 
Dresser  (born  September  19,  1813;  died  December  6, 
1880),  who  became  a  worthy  helpmeet  in  all  his 
undertakings,  they  lived  for  a  year  on  a  leased  tarm 
on  Allen  Hill,  near  the  old  homestead,  where  their 
first  son  was  born.  Then,  with  assistance  from  his 
father,  he  purchased  the  tarm  in  Grafton,  Mass.,  now 
owned  by  George  W.  Fisher,  and  by  bard  work  and 
rigid  economy  the  soil  was  made  to  yield  a  profitable 
increase.  In  1845  he  bought  a  part  interest,  with  his 
brother  Waterman  A.,  in  the  cotton-mill  in  what  is 
now  Fisherville.  He  took  the  superintendency,  later 
bought  the  whole  interest,  and  eventually  associated 
with  him  his  three  sons  as  E.  P^isher  &  Sons,  which 
firm  continued  until  his  death.  On  January  27, 1881, 
the  mills  were  burned,  and  a  corporation  was  formed 
in  the  following  spring,  composed  largely  of  his  old 
business  friends,  and  assumed  in  his  honor  the  name 
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of  Fisher  Manufacturing  Company.  By  direction  of 
the  company,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  high  esteem, 
an  excellent  crayon  portrait  of  Erastus  Fisher  has 
been  placed  in  their  office. 

In  1861  he  removed  his  residence  to  Worcester, 
while  his  business  interests  continued  in  the  town 
of  Grafton.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Worcester,  April 
20,  1880,  leaving  behind  him  the  example  of  a  man 
who  prospered  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way,  by  his 
own  productive  industry  and  by  honest  methods. 

In  business  life  Erastus  Fisher  was  characterized 
by  invincible  integrity,  industry  and  perseverance. 
He  was  always  a  man  of  his  word,  abhorring  deceit, 
and  honorable  in  all  his  dealings  and  methods. 
Though  quiet  and  unassuming,  he  was  yet  outspoken 
and  resolute  for  the  right.  He  was  a  good  counselor, 
was  possessed  of  a  large  fund  of  that  uncommon 
thing  called  common  sense,  was  wise  in  all  his  plans 
and  energetic  in  their  prosecution. 

In  his  family-life  he  was  a  kind  husband  and  a  faith- 
ful and  indulgent  father.  He  endeavored  to  bring  up 
his  children  in  the  way  they  should  go,  trained  them 
to  habits  of  industry  and  honesty  and  efficiency,  and 
left  them  a  priceless  legacy  in  his  counsels  and  example. 
Politically  he  was  a  Whig,  and  cast  his  first  vote 
for  Henry  Clay.  Later  he  acted  with  the  Republican 
party,  and  held  strong  anti-slavery  sentiments.  He 
cast  his  vote  always  and  conscientiously  at  elections) 
was  interested  in  the  welfare  of  •the  town  and  ready 
to  assist  in  public  improvements.  He  had  no  desire 
for  public  office,  but  preferred  to  see  others  enjoying 
its  honors  and  rewards. 

He  loved  to  spend  his  time  apart  from  business 
hours  in  his  home,  yet  consented  to  serve  the  town  as 
selectman,  and  while  a  resident  was  a  director  of  the 
Grafton  Bank.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  "  Old 
City  Guards  "  of  Worcester. 

He  was  interested  in  moral  reforms,  was  an  earnest 
and  pronounced  temperance  advocate,  and  a  total 
abstainer  in  practice. 

He  was  a  constant  attendant  on  public  worship  and 
a  professed  Christian,  he,  with  his  wife,  having  joined 
the  Evangelical  Congregational  Church  in  Grafton  in 
1842.  He  was  benevolent  toward  his  church,  and 
interested  in  whatever  tended  to  promote  the  kingdom 
of  God.  A  handsome  window,  memorial  to  him  and 
his  wife,  the  gift  of  their  sons,  now  adorns  their 
church  in  Grafton  and  commemorates  their  virtues. 

After  his  removal  to  Worcester  he  was  a  useful  and 
valued  member  of  the  First  Church  (Old  South)  in 
that  city,  and  served  the  parish  as  assessor  and  treas- 
urer. After  his  death  highly  eulogistic  resolutions 
were  inscribed  upon  the  parish  records,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract :  "  In  the  death  of  our 
highly  esteemed  brother  the  Old  South  Church  and 
Parish  have  lost  a  wise  counselor,  liberal  supporter, 
and  an  earnest  and  devoted  friend, — one  whose  heart 
was  as  full  of  love  as  was  his  life  of  noble  and  generous 
deeds." 


His  children  were  Henry  Dresser,  born  at  Killingly, 
Conn.,  January  18, 1836,  died  in  Worcester  March  14, 
1886;  George  William  (born  November  18,  1843),  at 
present  the  agent  of  the  Fisher  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany; and  Albert  Laban  (born  March  10,  1846),  also 
a  resident  of  Fisherville,  and  lately  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature. 


SAMUEL   D.   WARREN. 

Grafton,  a  beautiful  hill-town  of  the  county,  was 
the  birth-place  of  one  of  the  eminent  business  men 
of  this  country,  born  there  September  17,  1817.  His 
father,  a  typical  New  England  farmer,  had  at  one 
time  been  in  business  at  the  South.  The  early  school- 
days of  the  subject  of  our  sketch  were  passed  in  his 
native  town.  At  the  tender  age  of  thirteen,  his  father 
being  dead,  he  entered  Amherst  Academy,  remaining 
there  two  years.  Like  many  a  country  youth  before 
him,  young  Warren  was  filled  with  the  idea  that 
Boston  held  for  him  fame  and  fortune,  which  in  fact 
was  true  in  his  case. 

To  the  tri-mountain  city  he  wended  his  way,  seek- 
ing the  prize  before  him.  Disappointment  was  the 
result,  and  he  returned  to  his  native  town.  But  he 
was  made  of  the  material  that  would  not  suffer  him 
to  remain  in  that  limited  field  of  action.  Mr.  Otis 
Daniell,  a  relative,  saw  the  young  man  had  a  fixed 
purpose  to  rise  in  the  world,  and  offered  to  him  a 
position  in  Boston  at  small  pay.  The  young  man  saw 
in  this  a  beginning — a  stepping-stone  to  greater 
things.  He  accepted  the  place  with  Grant  &  Daniell, 
paper  dealers.  His  wages  being  low,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  be  very  frugal  in  his  expenditures.  His 
employers  soon  saw  in  him  the  qualities  that  go  to 
make  the  successful  man  of  business.  Slowly  but 
surely  he  was  mastering  all  the  details.  His  success 
was  such,  they  decided,  a  few  years  after,  to  admit 
him  a  member  of  the  firm,  which  then  became 
Grant,  Daniell  &  Co.  Previous  to  1853  the  concern 
was  engaged  only  in  selling  paper.  At  that  time 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  paper  used  here  was  made 
in  this  country.  P'ive  miles  from  Mr.  Warren's  birth- 
place the  first  paper-mill  in  Worcester  County  had 
been  established,  in  1776,  by  Abijah  Burbank.  As  a 
boy  at  school,  young  Warren  had  used  paper  bearing 
the  Burbank  water-mark.  No  doubt  he  had  seen  the 
vats  of  blue  pulp  and  noted  the  process  of  paper- 
making  in  Millbury,  crude  though  it  was. 

Perhaps  memories  of  this  mill  were  in  his  mind 
when,  in  1853,  he  determined  upon  manufacturing 
paper  himself.  He  accordingly  leased  a  small  mill 
at  Pepperell,  Mass.,  as  an  experiment.  But,  it  proving 
too  small  a  field,  he  abandoned  it  and  bought  mills  at 
Cumberland  Falls,  Me.  The  mills  were  old  and  much 
in  need  of  repair,  and  a  fortune  for  those  days  was 
expended  on  them  before  he  was  satisfied.  The  best 
machinery  known  was  introduced  and  every  appli- 
ance to  facilitate  the  business.  It  was  a  rule  with 
him  that  to  successfully  do  a  job,  good  tools  must  be 
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used.  At  that  time,  it  is  said,  he  was  deeply  engaged 
in  the  mauufacturing  part  of  his  business,  leaving  the 
other  arrangements  mostly  with  his  partners. 

The  business  at  Cumberland  Falls  was  successful 
in  all  Jts  details.  An  enterprising  community  sprang 
up  about  there,  in  consequence  of  good  management. 
An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business  of  this  firm 
in  paper-making  can  be  gathered  when  it  is  known 
that  the  daily  production  of  the  firm's  mills  in  1888 
was  forty-five  tons  of  paper,  and  the  same  number 
of  tons  of  wood-pulp.  A  small  mill  was  bought  in 
1874  at  Yarmouth,  Me.,  where  a  series  of  experiments 
were  begun  in  making  pulp  of  wood-fibre  by  a  chem- 
ical process.  With  a  tenacity  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Warren,  he  held  on  to  his  purpose  until  his  fondest 
dreams  were  realized.  The  business  successfully 
started  grew  until  twenty-five  tons  daily  were  made, 
all  of  which  was  put  on  the  market. 

Another  pulp-mill  was  set  up  at  Cumberland  Falls 
in  1879,  to  make  the  pulp  for  their  own  paper-mills. 
Not  having  reached  the  height  of  his  ambition  as  a 
business  man,  Mr.  Warren  decided  to  add  to  their 
other  business  the  importation  of  rags.  Several 
journeys  to  Europe  were  made  by  him  before  his 
plans  were  all  perfected.  In  this,  too,  he  was  also 
successful,  his  firm  at  one  time  becoming  the  largest 
importers  of  rags  in  the  country.  About  1875  the 
firm  decided  to  abandon  this  part  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Daniell  having  withdrawn  from  the  firm  in 
1855,  the  name  of  Grant,  Warren  &  Co.  was  used  in 
the  business  until  1867,  although  Mr.  Grant  had  died 
in  1863.  S.  D.  Warren  was  now  alone  in  this  im- 
mense business,  and  continued  so  until  1871,  when 
the  firm  became  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.  Thus,  by  steady 
application  to  business,  he  had  made  for  himself  the 
place  he  sought.  He  had  scaled  the  heights  his  am- 
bition had  reared  before  him.  His  name  was  a  power 
in  the  financial  and  business  world.  He  had  gone 
through  the  many  paths  of  business  for  long  years, 
and  had  come  out  with  an  unspotted  reputation. 

Respected  by  his  fellow-citizens,  he  had  been  hon- 
ored by  them  with  many  important  trusts, — a  trustee 
of  the  McLean  Asylum  and  of  the  Adams  Nervine 
Asylum,  a  director  in  the  First  National  Bank  and 
of  the  Provident  Savings  Institution;  also  of  the 
Fireman's  Relief  Fund. 

His  wife  was  Miss  Susan,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dorus 
Clarke,  D.D.,  by  whom  he  had  six  children,  of  whom 
four  sons  and  one  daughter  are  now  living. 

Mr.  Warren  died  May  11,  1888.  His  funeral  was 
held  at  Mount  Vernon  Church  the  1-ith,  Rev.  Samuel 
E.  Herrick  officiating.  Memorial  services  were  also 
held  at  the  same  hour  at  Cumberland  Falls,  where 
his  large  mills  were  situated.  The  burial  was  at 
Mount  Auburn.  He  was  a  member  of  Mount  Vernon 
Church,  on  Ashburton  Place,  and  his  Christian  deeds 
are  well  known.  Liberal  in  all  useful  ways,  his 
heart  was  ever  open  to  the  needy  poor.  Broad  in  his 
charity,  sweet  memories   cluster   around   his   name. 


His  was  a  genial  nature,  ever  looking  on  the  bright 
side  of  life.  For  the  young  he  ever  had  a  kind  word 
of  encouragement  and  advice.  Numerous  instances 
might  be  given  where  he  has  assisted  such  to  place 
and  fortune. 

As  a  business  man  he  had  few  equals.  His  sterling 
integrity  soon  became  known  in  the  business  world, 
and  "  his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond."  His  name 
sheds  lustre  upon  the  place  of  his  birth.  Fitting  it  is 
that  his  features  should  be  preserved  in  the  history 
of  the  county  he  loved  so  well. 


GEORGE  W.   HAMMOND. 

George  Warren  Hammond,  eldest  son  of  Josiah 
Hovey  Hammond  and  Anna  Grout  (Warren)  Ham- 
mond, was  born  in  Grafton,  Mass.,  April  4,  1833.  His 
father  was  descended  from  Thomas  Hammond,  of 
Lavrenham,  England,  who  came  to  this  country  in 
1636,  with  his  wife  IClizabeth  (Cason)  Hammond. 
This  family  of  Hammonds  settled  iy  Hingham  and 
Newton,  and  for  six  generations  the  Hammond  family 
lived  at  Chestnut  Hill,  where  Josiah  Hovey  Hammond 
was  born  in  1806.  The  Warren  family  came  from 
Wayland,  England.  Capt.  Samuel  Warren  bought 
his  land  in  Grafton  of  his  brother,  in  1731,  who  bought 
it  of  the  Indians  in  1728.  A  part  of  the  old  Warren 
homestead  has  remained  in  possession  of  the  Warren 
family  until  recently,  when  it  passed  by  will  into  the 
hands  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

George  Warren  Hammond's  business  career  began 
at  Cumberland  Mills,  Maine,  April  12,  1854,  under 
the  care  of  his  uncle,  the  late  Samuel  D.  Warren,  of 
S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  Boston.  Mr.  Hammond  became 
agent  at  Cumberland  Mills  in  1863.  These  mills 
manufacture  paper  of  the  finest  quality  and  are  among 
the  largest  in  the  world.  In  1874  they  began  the  de- 
velopment of  the  new  industry  of  chemically-pre- 
pared wood-fibre,  to  be  used  in  superior  paper ;  this 
industry  has  been  carried  on  at  \''armouthville,  Maine, 
under  the  name  of  the  Forest  Paper  Co.,  the  sole 
owners  being  Messrs.  S.  D.  Warren  and  G.  W.  Ham- 
mond. 

Mr.  Hammond  married  Ellen  I.  S.  Clarke  (October 
15,  1874),  daughter  of  Rev.  Dorus  Clarke,  D.D.,  of 
Boston.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Hammond  has  been  a 
resident  of  Boston,  although  continuing  the  direction 
of  his  business  in  Maine. 

As  this  history  of  Worcester  County  contains  rec- 
ords of  many  of  its  pioneers  and  lepresentative  men, 
there  seems  a  peculiar  appropriateness  in  preserving 
here  this  mention  of  the  four  nephews  of  S.  D.  War- 
ren, which  appeared  in  the  Portland  Advertiser,  Mon- 
day, July  9,  1888,  after  the  commemorative  service  to 
the  late  S.  D.  Warren  had  been  held  at  Cumberland 
Mills  and  Y'armouth  Mills,  Maine.  The  Advertiser 
says  • — 

In  tliis  roniiection  it  is  not  inappii-iniutt'  to  refer  to  the  four  neiiliewa 
of  Jlr.  Wiuieii,  wliu  were  liiti  speciul  body-giiiirtl  at  tile  liilierul  in  Bos- 
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ton,  May  11th.  They  were  George  W.  Hammond,  long  associated  with 
the  Cumberland  Mills  as  agent  and  later  joint  owner  with  Mr.  Warren 
in  the  Forest  Paper  Co.'s  mills,  for  the  manufacture  of  wood-fibre,  at 
Tarmouthville ;  .John  E.  Warren,  present  agent  at  Cumberland  Mills, 
son  of  Joseph  A.  Warren,  who  was  born  in  Grafton,  Mass.  ;  Henry  E 
Merriam,  agent  of  the  Copseecook  Mills,  Gardiner,  Maine,  and  M.  B- 
Mason,  a  partner  in  the  Boston  house  of  S.  D.  Warren  k  Co. 

These  nephews  have  faithfully  sought  to  develop, 
not  only  the  business,  but  the  social  and  religious  in- 
terests in  their  respective  places.  These  men  repre- 
sent the  devotion,  loyalty,  integrity  and  ability  essen- 
tial to  success.  Those  who  rightly  appreciate  the 
training  of  the  home  and  the  church,  and  who  mark 
the  influeuce  of  birth  and  family,  will  note  with  in- 
terest Mr.  Warren's  fortunate  position  in  being  sup- 
ported and  succeeded  by  such  men. 

Three  of  the  nephews  mentioned  are  sons  of  sisters 
of  S.  D.  Warren. 


JAMES   S.    STONE. 

There  were  two  early  settlers  of  the  name  of  Stone, 
from  whom  most  of  the  very  numerous  families  of 
that  name  in  New  England  are  descended,  viz.,  Simon 
and  his  younger  brother  Gregory.  The  latter  moved 
from  Watertown  to  Cambridge,  probably  about  1636. 
Gregory  was  the  ancestor  of  the  families  in  this  town. 

Nahum  Stone,  born  1753,  married  Hannah  Haven, 
died  August  30,  1803;  he  died  September  7,  1821. 
Children:  Gregory,  born  July  11,  1776,  married  Pru- 
dence Leland  ;  David,  born  January  18,  1778,  died 
September  22,  1778  ;  Albert,  born  August  5,  1779, 
married  Sally  B.  Kimball ;  Daniel,  born  December  4, 
1781,  married  Sally  Williams  ;  Josiali  H.,  born  June 
28,  1783,  married  Betsey  Bent. 

Gregory  Stone  (Nahum),  born  July  11,  1776,  mar- 
ried Prudence  Leland,  born  1778.     He  died  1810. 

Albert  Stone  (Nahum),  born  August  5,  1779,  mar- 
ried Sally  B.  Kimball. 

He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  stern  integ- 
rity, with  a  liberal  turn  of  mind.  He  was  much 
interested  in  town  affairs,  and  always  looked  for  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  town.  He  held  many 
town  offices,  such  as  selectman,  overseer  of  the  poor, 
assessor,  and  collector  of  taxes,  and  was  Representa- 
tive for  two  years ;  he  also  served  on  various  town 
committees  of  importance. 

In  early  life  he  was  a  clothier  by  trade.  He  had  a 
fulling-mill.  About  1812  he  built  a  two-story  build- 
ing for  machinery  for  carding  wool  for  farmers  who 
made  their  own  cloths,  as  everything  was  high  dur- 
ing the  war. 

In  about  1825  he,  with  his  neighbors,  sold  out  his 
farm  in  New  England  Village,  and  later  bought  on 
Brigham  Hill,  his  honored  wife  being  unwilling  to 
move  out  of  town  and  away  from  their  numerous 
acquaintances. 

Children  :  Hannah,  born  May  23,  1804,  married 
Benjamin  Kingsbury ;  Mary,  born  September  3,  1806, 
married  Lincoln  Wood  ;  Lorana,  born  August  19, 
1808,  married  Elijah  L.  Case ;  Sally,  born  August  27, 


1810,  married  William  E.  Tidd ;  Martha,  born  Octo- 
ber 21,  1812,  married  Leander  S.  Pratt ;  Albert  G., 
born  November  17,  1814,  died  March  7,  1818;  James 
S.,  born  July  4,  1816,  married  Mary  L.  Phinney  June 
13,  1838  ;  Elbridge  K.,  born  August  23,  1818,  married 
Jane  E.  Brown ;  Lucy  E.,  born  June  26,  1821,  mar- 
ried William  J.  Eaton. 

James  S.  Stone,  born  July  4,  1816,  married  Mary 
L.  Phinney,  June  l:^,  1838. 

In  addition  to  a  very  limited  common-school  edu- 
cation, he  attended  the  Teachers'  Seminary  and 
Phillips  Academy  at  Andover  for  about  two  years, 
teaching  school  during  the  winter  seasons. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  engaged  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  business  for  himself  in  Alton,  Illinois. 
Selling  out  there  in  1845,  he  came  to  Boston,  resum- 
ing the  same  business  in  his  own  name,  and  after- 
wards was  a  partner  in  the  firms  of  Fay,  Jones  & 
Stone  and  Fay  &  Stone.  Giving  up  active  business 
in  1875,  he  was  later  interested  in  real  estate,  and 
employed  his  leisure  time  for  about  ten  years  in 
building  stores. 

Children :  Albert,  born  in  Alton,  Illinois,  May 
20,  1843,  married  Anna  H.  Putnam ;  Ellen  Augusta 
born  in  Boston  August  9,  1846,  died  September  26, 
1850  ;  Edwin  Palmer,  born  in  Medford,  Mass.,  Sep- 
tember 3,  1853,  married  Clara  O.  Leland. 

Elbridge  K.  Stone,  born  August  23,  1818,  married 
Jane  E.  Brown. 

In  1840  he  established  himself  in  the  jobbing  and 
retail  boot  and  shoe  business  at  Quincy,  Illinois, 
building  himself  a  store  in  1857,  continuing  in  the 
same  line  of  business  for  twenty-five  years ;  and  later 
on  for  eighteen  years  was  superintendent  and  man- 
ager of  the  Horse  Railroad  Co,  in  Quincy,  his  son,  E. 
K.  Stone,  Jr.,  succeeding  him  in  that  office.  Ouce 
during  his  business  life,  owing  to  the  general  depres- 
sion that  prevailed  in  that  section  of  the  country,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  compromise  with  his  cred- 
itors, but  as  soon  after  as  he  was  able  to  do  so,  it 
afforded  him  the  greatest  pleasure  to  pay  them  all  in 
full,  with  interest.  He  still  resides  in  Quincy,  Illinois, 
a  much  honored  and  respected  citizen. 

Children:  Sarah  E.,  born  July  13,  1843,  died  May 
27,  1848  ;  Emily  H.,  born  February  12,  1846,  died 
May  15,  1848;  Mary  J.,  born  November  30,  1848, 
married  H.  Newhall ;  Elbridge  K.,  born  in  the  year 
1850,  married  Cora  Edison  ;  Charles  E.,  born  Septem- 
ber 19,  1854,  died  November  3,  1856. 


JONATHAN    CHE.STER   FORBUSH. 

Silas  Forbush,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  old  families 
of  Worcester  County,  the  family  of  Forbush  being 
traced  back  as  far  as  1680,  when  they  were  settled  in 
Marlboro'. 

Silas  Forbush  was  born  in  Grafton  in  1795,  and 
always  lived  there,  dying  at  the  age  of  ninety-two. 
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His  life  was  one  of  great  industry,  integrity  and  use- 
fulness. At  an  early  age  he  began  the  business 
of  manufacturing  shoes,  at  which  he  continued  suc- 
cessful for  some  years.  Later  he  returned  to  his 
farm,  in  which  he  always  took  delight.  During  his 
entire  long  life  he  was  a  man  of  influence  in  the 
town,  being  called  to  many  important  trusts. 

He  was  certainly  the  very  model  of  the  old-time, 
cheerful,  contented  and  successful  New  England 
man. 

Jonathan  Chester  Forbush  was  born  in  Grafton, 
July  14,  1825.  His  boyhood  was  spent  on  his  father's 
farm,  and  his  education  was  that  of  the  common 
schools.  Later  he  worked  in  his  father's  shoe-shop, 
where  he  continued  till  early  manhood,  when  he  be- 
gan the  business  of  manufacturing  shoes  with  Na- 
thaniel Brown,  also  a  native  of  Worcester  County. 
The  firm  remained  in  Grafton  for  about  one  year, 
when  they  removed  to  the  then  young  city  of  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  where  they  have  ever  since  contin- 
ued the  business. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Forbush 's  life,  both  in  a  business  and 
social  way,  has  always  been  pleasant  and  very  suc- 
cessful. Inheriting  the  sturdy  traits  of  both  his 
father  and  mother,  he  has  always  commanded  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lived. 


WALTER  P.   PHILLIPS. 

Walter  Polk  Phillips  was  born  June  14,  1846. 
Prior  to  his  parents'  removal  to  Providence,  in  1859, 
the  family  lived  on  a  farm  near  Saundersville.  Mr. 
Phillips'  father  is  Andrew  Smith  Phillips,  now  of 
Providence,  and  his  mother,  before  marriage,  was 
Roxana  Minerva  Drake,  of  Northboro'.  In  1861, 
Walter  secured  employment  in  the  telegraph  office  at 
Providence,  with  a  view  to  becoming  an  operator. 
He  was  well  advanced  in  his  studies  for  a  boy  of 
fifteen,  and  so  assiduously  did  he  apply  himself  to 
the  business  which  he  had  undertaken,  that  in  1867 
he  was  formally  recognized  by  Professor  Morse,  the 
inventor  of  the  telegraph,  as  the  most  expert  operator 
in  the  United  States.  The  record  made  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  in  that  year,  in  a  tournament  in  which  many 
stars  of  the  profession  participated,  has  never  been 
equaled. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  now  of  age;  he  had  recently 
married  Francena  Adelaide  Capron,  of  Attleboro',  and 
having  made  his  mark  as  a  telegrapher,  he  decided  to 
take  a  step  forward  and  enter  journalism.  With  this 
object  in  mind,  he  began  a  special  course  of  study, 
which,  he  being  a  natural  and  persistent  student, 
rapidly  fitted  him  for  newspaper  work.  During  the 
next  five  years  he  combined  with  his  telegraphic 
duties  a  great  deal  of  newspaper  writing  of  various 
grades,  ranging  from  ordinary  reporting  to  editorial 
writing  and  book  reviewing. 

In  1872  Mr.  Phillips  established  the  Attleboro' 
Chronicle   and,    pushing   it   quickly   to    phenomenal 


success,  disposed  of  it  advantageously  and  went  to 
New  York.  Here,  in  due  course,  he  found  his  way 
into  the  service  of  the  Associated  Press,  with  which 
important  organization  he  met  with  marked  success. 
His  value  was  recognized  in  1878,  in  his  selection  for 
the  head  of  the  Associated  Press  at  Washington. 
Remaining  at  the  capital  until  1883,  when  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  journalist  and  litterateur  was  largely 
augmented,  Mr.  Phillips  returned  to  New  York  in 
that  year,  and  assumed  charge  of  the  United  Press,  of 
which  he  was  made  and  continues  to  be  the  secretary 
and  general  manager,  as  well  as  one  of  its  principal 
owners. 

This  organization,  although  the  product  of  fifteen 
years  of  experiment  and  unflagging  endeavor,  was  a 
weak  and  ineffective  competitor  of  the  Associated 
Press  when  its  affairs  passed  to  Mr.  Phillips'  hands. 
Under  his  charge  the  United  Press  has  become  a  power 
in  the  land,  and  a  most  prosperous  business  under- 
taking. It  was  long  since  recognized  by  its  rival,  the 
Associated  Press,  as  a  legitimate  competitor,  and  in 
the  place  of  hostility,  formerly  existing  between  the 
two  organizations,  there  have  come,  under  Mr. 
Phillips'  administration,  most  radically  changed  con- 
ditions,which  contemplate  self-respecting  co-operatiou 
and  a  greater  degree  of  usefulness  for  both,  than  was 
possible  in  the  past  or  dreamed  of  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Phillips'  management  of  the  United  Press  has 
served  to  perm.anently  fix  his  status  as  a  man  of 
affairs,  and  it  is  as  a  business  man  that  he  is  now  best 
known  after  having  successively  won  a  reputation  in 
telegraphy,  in  journalism  and  in  the  wider  field  of 
general  literature. 


JONATHAN   D.   WHEELER. 

Hon.  Jonathan  D.  Wheeler  was  born  August 
14,  1806.  At  the  early  age  of  seven  he  came  to 
Grafton,  and  resided  with  his  paternal  uncle,  Jona- 
than Wheeler,  Esq.,  and  while  here  entered  Leicester 
Academy,  from  which  place  he  graduated.  After 
graduating  he  studied  languages  with  Dr.  Dodgett, 
and  in  182.3  he  entered  the  firm  of  Earle  &  Chase 
(J.  Milton  Earle  and  Anthony  Chase),  in  Worcester, 
as  clerk.  After  remaining  here  a  few  years  he  went 
to  Weston  and  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  where 
he  remained  for  three  years,  subsequently  entering 
the  employ  of  the  Bottomly  Manufacturing  Co.,  in 
Leicester,  .as  chief  clerk  in  their  office.  In  1829  he 
came  to  Grafton  and  purchased  the  store  of  Samuel 
Harrington,  and,  with  Ebenezer  Aldrich  as  partner, 
conducted  the  business.  While  in  this  business  he 
married  Elizabeth  Davenport,  of  Mendon,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Davenport ;   she  died  May  15,  1832. 

In  1832  he  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  concern 
to  Jonathan  Warren,  and  removed  to  Boston,  where 
he  conducted  for  five  years  a  domestic  goods  commis- 
sion business  at  No.  75  Kilby  Street,  under  the  firm- 
name   of  Farnum,    Mills   &    Wheeler.     During    the 
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last  two  years  the  flrm-name  was  Pierce,  Mills  & 
Wheeler. 

October  13,  1834,  he  married  for  his  second  wife, 
Caroline  A.  Norcross,  of  Boston,  daughter  of  Otis 
Norcross,  Esq.,  and  sister  of  Hon.  Otis  Norcross, 
ex-mayor  of  Boston.  In  1837  he  formed  a  co-part- 
nership with  Benj.  Poor  and  conducted  an  extensive 
commission  business  for  nearly  two  years.  In  1839, 
with  Peter  Farnum,  he  purchased  of  the  Wadsworth 
Manufacturing  Co.  at  Danville  (Barre),  Mass.,  the 
large  woolen-mills,  and  for  a  short  time  conducted 
an  extensive  manufacturing  business. 

He  subsequently  sold  out  to  his  partner  and 
returned  to  Boston.  Moving  again  to  Grafton  in 
18-13,  he  entered  into  business  with  Samuel  Harring- 
ton (firm-name  Harrington  &  Wheeler),  and  after  a 
short  time  purchased  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Wheeler  Cotton-Mills,  West  Millbury. 

In  1868-64  he  was  a  member  of  Gov.  Andrew's 
Council  from  the  Sixth  Councilor  District.  In  1868 
he  represented  the  Second  Worcester  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad  ;  he  declined  a  re-elec- 
tion. Since  the  organization  of  the  Grafton  National 
Bank  he  has  been  a  director,  and  was  president  from 
1864  to  1882. 

He  was  selectman  for  three  years,  and  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Grafton  Savings  Bank  from  its  organi- 
zation. 


CHAPTER     CXXV. 
SUTTON.i 

BY  J.    W.    STOCKWELI,. 

The  township  of  Sutton  was  purchased  by  certain 
persons  residing  in  Boston,  of  John  Wampus  and 
others,  Nipmug  Indians,  and  is  described  as  a  tract 
of  waste  land  eight  miles  square,  lying  between  the 
towns  of  Mendon,  Worcester,  New  Oxford,  Sher- 
burne and  Marlborough,  embracing  within  its  limits 
an  Indian  reservation  four  miles  square,  called 
"  Hassanimisco." 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown.  Deacon 
Leland  gives  an  old  tradition,  which  he  regards  well- 
established  :  It  is  this  John  Wampus  visited  Eng- 
land ;  while  on  his  return  voyage  to  New  England 
he  received  medical  aid  and  other  kindnesses  from  a 
fellow-passenger.  Dr.  Sutton,  and  from  gratitude  to 
him  for  his  kindness,  suggested  his  name  for  the  town- 

1  In  preparing  this  History  of  Sntton,  tlie  writer  has  selected  largely 
from  the  "  History  of  Sutton  "  printer!  for  the  town  in  1878,  edited  by 
Rev.  W.  A.  Benedict  and  others,  instead  of  culling  over  again  the  origi- 
nal material  from  which  that  work  was  compiled,  as  collected  and  pre- 
served by  Deacon  Jonathan  Leland  and  Christopher  C.  Baldwin.  There- 
fore, while  I  have  not  followed  the  form  or  arrangement  of  the  book, 
I  have  taken  from  that  history  any  material  facts  and  used  them  with- 
out other  acknowledgment  of  authorship.— J.  W.  S. 


ship,  when  he  gave  the  deed  conveying  it  to  the  pro- 
prietors. 

The  original  deed  from  John  Wampus  &  Co.  seems 
to  have  been  lost,  from  the  fact  that  the  "  Proprietors 
of  Sutton,"  at  a  meeting  held  February  22,  1731-32, 
ordered  "That  the  Clerk  shall  provide  a  new  book 
and  transfer  this  regularly,  and  that  on  the  first  pages 
of  it,  the  original  deed  of  John  Wampus,  alias  White, 
together  with  the  Grant  of  the  General  Court,  be  first 
placed  " — and  though  a  new  book  was  procured  and 
the  transfer  made,  no  deed  appears.  The  grant  re- 
ferred to  was  recorded  on  the  first  pages,  and  is  as 
follows  : 

Joseph  Dudley.  Esqr.,  Captain  General  and  Governor  In  Chief  In  and 
over  her  Majesties  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England 
in  America — To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come  Greeting. 

Whereas  John  Conner,  Pewterer,  James  Smith,  Shop-keeper,  William 
Mumford,  Stone  cutter,  and  Josliua  Hewes,  Innkeeper,  all  of  Boston  In 
the  County  of  Sntfolk,  within  the  Province  aforesaid  by  their  petition 
presented  to  the  said  Joseph  Dudley,  Esqr.,  Govenor,  and  the  General 
.\ssembly  of  the  aforesaid  Province,  at  their  last  Session  begun  the  Eighth 
day  of  March  last  passt  before  the  sale  hereof,  Have  humbly  prayed  in 
behalf  of  themselves  and  company,  a  confirmation  by  a  grant  of  this 
Court  of  their  right  and  title  to  a  certain  tract  of  land  purchased  of 
.lohn  Wampus,  alias  White,  and  Company,  Indians  situate  in  the  Nip- 
mug  Country  between  the  towns  of  Mendon,  M'orcester,  New  O.'cford, 
Sherburne  and  Marlborough,  of  eight  miles  square,  in  which  is  included 
a  tract  of  land  four  miles  square  called  Hassanamisco,  and  possessed  by 
the  Indians.  And  Whereas  the  said  Govenor  and  General  .\ssembly 
have  ordered  that  the  prayer  of  said  petition  be  granted,  s;iving  the  lands 
purchased  'by  the  Haynes's,  and  reserving-  the  Indian  property  of 
Hassanamisco — Provided  also  that  they  intrench  upon  no  former  grant 
of  tile  General  Court,  and  they  be  obliged  to  settle  a  town  of  thirty  fam- 
ilies, and  a  minister  upon  said  lands,  within  seven  yeares  after  the  end 
of  the  present  w-ar  with  the  Indians.  And  that  they  reserve  three  hun- 
dred acres  of  the  said  lands  for  the  first  settled  minister,  four  hundred 
acres  for  the  ministry,  and  two  hundred  acres  for  the  use  of  a  school,  all 
to  be  laid  out  conveniently.  The  said  tract  to  begin  upon  the  line  of 
Marlborough  next  Hassanamisco,  a  platt  thereof  to  be  returned  and  ap- 
proved by  this  Court,  as  in  and  by  the  record  of  said  General  .Assembly, 
relation  being  thereunto  had,  doth  and  may  appear. 

Know  ye  therefore  that  I,  the  said  Joseph  Dudley,  Esqr.,  Governor, 
agreeable  to  the  above  recieved  order  passed  by  the  Council  and  Assem- 
bly respectively,  and  pursuant  to  the  power  and  authority  contained 
and  granted  in  and  by  her  Majesties  Royal  Charter  the  Governor  and 
General  Assembly  of  the  aforesaid  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  have 
granted,  ratified  and  confirmed  and  by  these  presents  do  freely,  fully 
and  absolutely  grant,  ratify  and  confirm  unto  the  above  named  John 
Conner,  James  Smith,  William  Mumford,  Joshua  Hewes,  and  others, 
iheir  Partners,  viz. :  Paul  Dudley  of  Boston  aforesaid  Esqr.,  John  Jack- 
son of  said  Boston,  housewright,  Mary  Conner  and  Elizabeth  Pittoni, 
daughters  and  co-heirs  of  John  Pittora  Plummer,  deceased,  Edward 
Pratt  of  Newtown  within  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Physician,  and 
Elizabeth  Wilson  of  Hartford  in  tlie  County  of  Connecticut,  Widows, 
their  heires  and  assignes  forever,  all  the  aforesaid  certain  tract  of  waste 
land  purchased  of  the  Indians,  Native  Proprietoi-s,  as  above  mentioned, 
scituate  and  described  as  aforesaid,  and  to  be  surveyed,  platted  and  ap- 
proved asabove  directed,  with  and  under  the  severall  savings,  reserva- 
tions, Provisos  and  conditions  above  expressed,  and  all  tlie  estate,  right. 
Title,  Inheritance,  use,  property,  and  Interest  of  the  said  several  per- 
sons therein  and  thereto — Together  witli  all  and  singular  the  fields, 
feeding,  herbage,  pastures,  soils,  swamps,  Meadows,  Rivers,  Rivulets, 
Ponds,  Pools,  Woods,  underwoods,  trees,  timber,  stones,  fishing,  fowl- 
ing and  hunting  Rights,  Membei-s,  Heraditaments,  Emoluments,  Profits, 
Privileges  and  Appurtenances  thereto  belonging  or  in  any  way  apper- 
taining. The  said  tract  of  land  being  hereby  granted  for  a  township, 
the  same  to  be  called  Sutton.  And  to  have,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy  the 
same  powers,  immunities,  and  privileges  by  Law  granted  to  towns.  To 
have  and  to  hold  all  the  said  tr.act  of  land  by  the  name  of  the  town  of 
Sutton,  with  all  the  aforesaid  premises.  Emoluments,  Profits,  Privileges 
and  appurtenances  thereto  belonging,  with  and  under  the  severall  sav- 
ings, reservations.  Provisos  and  conditions  herein  tiefore  expressed. 
And  to  be  surveyed,  plotted,  returned  and  approved  as  above  said  unto 
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file  said  John  Conner,  James  Smith,  Williiiin  3Iuniford,  Joshua  Hewes, 
Paul  Dudley,  John  Jackson,  Mary  Conner,  Elizabeth  Pittom,  Edward 
Piatt,  and  Elizabeth  Wilson,  their  heires  and  asjigues  to  their  proper 
use  and  behuofe  forever.  Yielding,  Rendering  and  Paying  therefore 
unto  our  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Anne  her  kings  and  Successors  one 
fifth  part  of  all  the  Gold  and  Silver  Oar  and  Precious  stones,  which  from 
time  to  time  and  at  all  times  forever  hereafter  shall  happen  to  he  found, 
gotten  had  or  obtained  in  any  of  the  said  lauds  and  Premises,  or  within 
any  part  or  parcel  thereof — In  lieu  and  stead  of  all  Rents,  Services, 
Dues,  Dutya,  and  demands  whatsoever  from  the  said  lands  and  premises, 
and  for  every  part  and  parcel  thereof.  In  Testimony  Whereof  I  the 
said  Joseph  Dudley,  Esqr.,  Governor  have  signed  these  presents  and 
caused  the  Pnblick  seal  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  aforesaid 
to  be  hereunto  atfixed. 

Dated  at  Boston  aforesaid  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  in  the  third  year 
of  her  Majesties  Reign  Anno  Domini  1704. 

J     The  publick  seal      (  J-  DUDLEY. 

[  on  a  label  appending  C 

Copy  of  Records  Examined. 

H.  Addingtov,  Sec. 

The  tract  of  land  included  in  the  above  grant  was, 
with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a  cleared  space, 
on  which  the  Indians  raised  their  corn,  and  a  few 
marshes,  called  meadows,  an  unbroken  forest,  heavily 
wooded  with  pine,  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  birch  and 
maple.  In  its  physical  aspect  it  presented  many  at- 
tractive features,  and  was  a  favorite  resort  of  its  na- 
tive owners,  who  reserved  a  home  within  its  limits. 
Its  surface  is  uneven  and  hilly,  and,  though  none  of 
its  hills  rise  to  a  great  height,  yet  many  of  them  are 
of  sufficient  elevation  to  reveal  from  their  summits 
scenes  of  quiet  beauty  unsurpassed  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  New  England. 

The  soil  is  varied,  in  the  southern  and  eastern  part 
being  of  a  sandy  and  gravelly  nature,  while  in  the 
northern  and  western  parts  much  of  it  is  a  clayey 
loam.  In  the  main  it  is  well  adapted  to  agriculture, 
though  some  portions,  particularly  in  the  southern 
part,  are  too  rocky  to  be  brought  under  cultivation, 
and  none  of  it  was  subdued  and  made  productive 
without  much  patient  toil. 

The  fine  farms  of  to-day,  which  embellish  hill-side, 
hill-top  and  valley,  are  the  result  of  the  muscle  and 
money  the  several  generations  that  have  occupied 
them  have  contributed.  This  township  furnishes 
great  facilities  for  manufacturing  purposes,  as  well  as 
for  agriculture.  There  are  within  its  limits  several 
natural  ponds,  fed  largely  by  hidden  springs,  whose 
outlets  aflTord  fine  water  privileges.  The  principal  of 
these  are  Dorothy  Pond  in  the  north  part  of  the 
town,'  Rauishorn  in  the  northwest,  Crooked  Pond 
(Singletary  Lake)  near  the  centre  and  Manchaug 
Pond  in  the  southwest.  Blackstone  River — called  by 
the  Indians  Kittatuck — has  its  rise  in  Ramshorn 
Pond,  and  passes  through  the  town  from  northwest 
to  southeast.  This  river  furnishes  valuable  water- 
power.  So  also  does  Mumford  River,  the  outlet  of 
Manchaug  Pond.  Mill  Brook,  the  outlet  of  Crooked 
Pond  (Singletary  Lake),  has  in  the  distance  of  a 
mile  a  fall  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- five  feet, 
and  affords  seven  water  privileges.    There  are  several 
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other  streams  in  town  which  the  early  settlers  utilized 
by  the  erection  of  saw-mills,  grist-mills  and  fulling- 
mills,  and  which  in  later  days  have  been  employed  in 
manufacturing  of  various  kinds. 

In  its  geological  features  the  town  presents  nothing 
of  a  peculiar  nature.  Like  many  other  towns  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts,  the  rocky  formation  is  chiefly 
granite,  quartz  rock  and  gneiss.  Gneiss  predominates, 
and  the  quarries  which  have  been  opened  furnish 
most  excellent  stone  for  building  purposes.  This  rock 
often  contains  iron  pyrites,  mica,  lead,  tin  and  some 
other  mineral  substances  in  small  quantities.  The 
glitter  of  the  little  particles  has  led  to  the  belief  that 
gold  and  silver  might  be  found  in  this  town,  and,  in 
common  with  many  others  in  the  State,  it  has  had  its 
excitements  over  wild  and  fruitless  searches  for  the 
precious  metals. 

There  are  natural  curiosities  in  the  town,  some  of 
which  are  thus  referred  to  in  Whitney's  "  History  of 
Worcester  County  :"  As  first.  In  the  west  part  of 
Sutton,  within  sixty  rods  of  the  rise  of  the  inlet  of 
Ramshorn  Pond,  which  is  the  head  of  Blackstone 
River  running  to  Providence  and  falling  into  the  sea  at 
Bristol,  is  a  brook  sufficiently  large  to  carry  a  saw-mill 
in  Sutton,  then  bears  away  into  Oxford,  joins  French 
River,  which  unites  with  the  river  Quinebaug,  and 
enters  the  sea  at  New  London. 

Secondly.  A  few  rods  west  of  the  Second  Parish 
Meeting-house  there  is  a  swamp  having  tv^o  outlets, 
one  at  the  southwest,  the  other  at  the  southeast.  Both 
these  outlets  enter  Blackstone  River  above  described, 
at  about  one  mile's  distance  from  each  other.  But 
the  river  is  estimated  to  run  ten  or  twelve  miles  after 
the  entrance  of  that  one  on  the  westerly  side  before 
it  returns  and  takes  in  that  on  the  east. 

Thirdly.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  town  is  a 
cavern  in  the  earth  or  rocks,  commonly  called  Purga- 
tory. The  rocks  on  each  side  of  the  chasm  evidently 
appear  to  have  been  rent  asunder.  People  may  enter 
some  rods  under  the  ground  or  rocks,  and  there  are 
cracks  down  which  they  drop  pebbles,  and  after  these 
strike  the  sides  alternately  several  times  they  are 
heard  to  fall  into  the  water ;  and  a  brook  issues  out 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

It  may  be  acceptable  to  give  a  more  particular  de- 
scription of  this  place  called  Purgatory. 

It  is  the  side  of  a  hill  which  consists  of  vast  ledges 
of  rocks.  Where  the  natural  descent  begins,  a  chasm 
has  been  formed  of  perhaps  thirty,  and  in  some  places 
forty  feet  in  width,  in  these  ledges  by  some  violent 
concussion  which  left  this  body  of  stones  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes  to  fall  in.  Above,  it  is  open  to  the  heavens, 
and  the  ledges,  on  either  side,  are  from  five  to  ten 
and  so  on  to  twenty  and  even  forty  feet  in  height. 
This  chasm  is,  perhaps,  near  eighty  rods  in  length, 
and  the  descent  is  gradual  and  not  very  difficult. 
Where  the  greatest  depth  is,  water  issues  from  crev- 
ices in  the  rocks  and  hangs  in  icicles  and  even  in 
solid  bodies  of  ice,  not  only  in  May,  as  I  have  seen, 
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but  in  June,  although  the  descent  is  to  the  south. 
Some  small  caverns  were  formed  by  the  falling  of 
these  rocks,  through  which  persons  have  descended 
and  come  out  several  rods  below.  This  is  a  most 
stupendous  place,  and  fills  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
with  exalted  ideas  of  the  infinite  power  of  the  great 
Creator  of  all  things,  '*  who  removeth  the  mountains 
and  they  know  it  not ;  who  shaketh  the  earth  out  of 
its  place,  and  the  pillars  thereof  tremble."' 

After  all,  no  description  given  of  this  place  by 
another  will  enable  persons  to  form  just  and  adequate 
conceptions  of  it. 

The  ledges  which  Mr.  Whitney  says  are  "  from  five 
to  ten  and  so  on  to  twenty,  and  even  forty  feet  in 
height,"  are  found  by  actual  measurement  to  be 
in  some  places  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet  in 
height.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  in  speaking  of  Purgatory,  puts 
the  extreme  height  of  the  sides  of  the  fissure  at  sev- 
enty feet. 

The  settlement  of  the  town  was  delayed  by  the  war 
known  as  "  Queen  Anne's  War,"  which  began  in 
1702  and  was  not  ended  until  1713. 

November  17,  1714,  the  proprietors  held  the  first 
meeting  of  which  there  is  any  record.  At  this  meet- 
ing (held  in  Boston)  it  was  voted,  "  That  three  men 
should  be  chosen  for  a  committee  to  order  the  affairs 
of  that  place" — Sutton.  Nathaniel  Brewer,  Jonathan 
Draper  and  Eliezer  Daniels  were  chosen  such  com- 
mittee, and  "  were  to  stand  until  others  were  chosen." 

It  was  the  same  day  voted  tbat  all  the  cliarges  that  bas  beeu  and  shall 
arise,  till  the  next  meeting  should  be  payed  by  the  Pi-oprietoiB equally 
according  to  their  several  proportions  at  twenty  shillings  for  every  oOO 
acre  right. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  in  Boston,   March  2, 
1714-15.^ 
At  this  meeting  it  was  voted 

That  Jonathan  Draper,  Eliezer  Daniels  and  Nathaniel  Brewer  should 
be  a  committee  to  go  and  lay  out  sixty  lots  at  Sutton,  for  the  Proprietora, 
of  thirty  acres  a  lot,  thirty  rods  wide  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  long. 

Voted  the  same  day  that  all  such  as  had  one  five  hundred  acre  right 
should  have  a  thirty  acre  lott,  and  they  who  had  more  according  to  their 
proportion. 

It  was  also 

Voted  that  there  should  be  a  rate  of  sixty  pounds,  one  pound  on  every 
five  hundred  acre  right. 

It  appears  from  these  votes  that  the  first  division  of 
the  township  was  into  sixty  five-hundred  acre  rights. 
Each  proprietor  owned  at  least  one  right,  some  more. 
Actual  surveys,  as  will  appear,  were  afterwards  made 
of  lots,  corresponding  in  number  to  the  number  of 
rights,  and  varying  in  area  from  thirty  to  one  hun- 
dred acres.  These  lots  were  drawn  by  the  proprietors 
— each  right  being  entitled  to  one — and  disposed  of 
by  them  individually. 

1  Before  the  adoption  of  the  "New  Style"  in  England,  1752,  the  year 
was  considered  as  beginning  March  25th.  Any  date  between  the  lat  of 
January  and  the  24;th  of  March  would  be  a  year  too  little;  so  to  avoid 
mistakes,  it  had  become  customary  to  give  both  years  as  "above.  March 
2d  would  occur  in  the  year  1714,  should  the  year  begin  the  25th  of 
March:  in  1715,  should  it  begin  the  tst  of  January. 


At  the  meeting  held  March  2,  1714-15,  it  was  like- 
wise 

Voted,  that  all  such  as  should  appear  to  go  first  and  live  at  the  town 
of  Sutton,  for  their  encouragement  should  have  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
given  them  for  their  own,  provided  they  settle  two  years  from  the  date 
hereof;  and  they  to  bear  their  proportion  of  town  charges,  the  Proprie- 
tor's to  bear  half  the  charges  of  building  a  Meeting-house  and  settling  a 
minister  the  first  four  years. 

March  18-19,  1714-15.  Meetings  of  the  proprietors 
were  held  at  which  it  was 

Voted  that  every  man  shall  liave  a  convenient  way  to  his  lott 
through  bis  neighbor's  lott,  where  it  shall  be  most  convenient  for  him 
and  least  damage  to  his  neighbor  ;  also  in  all  after  divisions  in  the  town 
every  pei"son  shall  have  a  convenient  way  to  their  lotts,  which  lott  is  to 
be  understood  to  be  a  proper  whole  lott. 

Also 

Voted  the  same  day  that  for  encouragement  of  thirty  families  to 
go  and  settle  first,  they  should  have  four  thousand  acres  laid  out  to  them 
on  the  northwest  side  of  the  road  from  Marlborough  toOxforcf  provided, 
and  it  is  to  be  understood  that  such  as  appear  and  are  allowed  by  the 
Committy  do  go  and  work  upon  their  lotts  within  six  weeks,  and  make 
a  return  to  the  Committy.  And  upon  their  default  the  Committy  shall 
have  liberty  to  putt  in  others  as  shall  appear. 

Voted  the  same  day  that  the  Committy  shall  go  and  survey  the  four 
thousand  acres  of  land,  and  lay  out  thirty  home  lots  in  it,  containing 
forty  acres  per  lott,  at  the  settlers'  charge. 

Voted  the  same  day  that  Jonathan  Draper,  Edward  Summer  and  Na- 
thaniel Brewer  should  be  a  Committy  to  allow  of  the  settlers. 

It  seems  that  the  survey  of  the  land  granted  to  the 
thirty  families  who  should  be  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee and  settle  upon  it  within  the  time  prescribed 
was  made  and  the  thirty  lots  of  forty  acres  each  were 
in  due  form  laid  out.  But  no  settlement  was  effected 
during  the  year.  It  appears  that  no  formal  "  Act  of 
Incorporation  "  was  ever  secured,  or  asked  for  by  the 
proprietor  or  settlers  of  the  town.  The  following  en- 
dorsement is  on  the  back  of  a  plan  of  the  township  on 
file  in  the  land  office. 

In  the  House  of  Bepresentativea, 
June  18,  1715. 
Ordered  that  the  Land  described  and  Platted,  on  the  other  side,  be  al- 
lowed and  confirmed  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Township  of  Sutton.    Pro- 
vided it  Intrench  on  no  former  grant.     Sent  up  for  concurrence. 

John  Burrell,  SpeaJcet: 
In  Council,  June  21, 1715, 
Rec'd  and  Cuncurred, 


A  true  Copy,  Examined, 
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The  next  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  which  there 
is  a  record  was  held  in  Boston,  March  13,  1715-lG, 
at  which  the  following  votes  were  passed  : 

Voted  that  every  five  hundred  acre  right  should  draw  a  second  riglit 
of  one  hundred  ai^res. 

The  same  day  it  was  voted  that  wheresoever  any  clay  was  found  in 
any  man's  lott,  it  should  be  for  the  use  of  the  whole  town  till  a  publick 
place  was  found  for  that  use. 

Voted  the  same  day  that  the  Mill  lot-  and  stream  in  the  settlers' 
side  shall  be  at  the  Proprietors'  disposal. 

Voted  the  same  day  that  the  proprietoi-s  will  be  at  half  the  charge  of 
building  a  meeting-house  and  settling  a  minister  for  the  first  four 
years  from  the  date  hereof. 

Voted  the  same  day  that  the  settlers  shall  have  liberty  to  cutt  grasse 
and  timber  in  the  Proprietor's  land  till  they  come  to  improve  and  to  be 
laid  out. 


-This  lot  erabi'aced  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  acres  at  the 
foot  of  Crooked  Pond,  and  included  the  privilege  of  the  stream  to  the 
lower  falls. 
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During  this  year  (1716)  three  t'ainilies  were  found 
of  sufficient  nerve  and  enterprise  to  pioneer  the  set- 
tlement of  the  town.  Tliese  families  were  those  of 
Benjamin  Marsh,  Elisha  .Tohnson  and  Nathaniel 
Johnson. 

They  built  their  cabins  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  spent  there  the  winter  of  1710-17.  It 
proved  a  trying  winter  to  them.  It  was  the  winter 
made  memorable  by  the  deep  snow  which  fell  the 
last  of  February,  and  wholly  covered  the  cabins. 

Elisha  Johnson,  whose  cabin  was  located  near  the 
place  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Samuel  Prescott,  had  left 
his  family  the  morning  of  the  day  the  great  snow  com- 
menced falling,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some 
supplies  ill  Marlborough. 

He  was  seen  on  his  way  by  a  friendly  Indian,  who, 
when  the  storm  had  subsided,  started  on  snow-shoes 
for  the  little  settlement,  and  found  the  cabin  of 
Mr.  Johnson  by  the  hole  which  the  smoke  from  the 
fire-place  had  made  through  the  snow.  His  family 
would  doubtless  have  perished  had  it  not  been  for  the 
kind  forethought  of  this  friendly  Indian.  Mrs.  Johnson 
said  "  no  human  voice  ever  sounded  half  so  sweet  as 
did  that."  Other  families  were  attracted  during  the 
year  1717  by  the  offer  of  a  farm  for  the  taking,  so  that, 
at  its  close,  the  thirty  families  to  whom  a  grant  of  four 
thousand  acres  had  been  made,  and  for  whom  home- 
lots  of  forty  acres  each  had  been  laid  out,  were  on 
the  ground. 

The  tract  of  land  which  the  four  thousand  acres 
embraced  was  so  located  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Oxford  Road,  that  a  north  and  south  line  dividing  it 
into  equal  parts  would  pass  directly  through  Single- 
tary  Lake. 

The  home-lots  fronted  some  of  them  on  the  Oxford 
Road,  extending  as  far  west  as  the  place  now  occu- 
pied by  Deacon  John  Marble,  and  east  as  far  as  the 
place  now  occupied  by  H.  S.  Stockwell.  Five  of 
them  were  north  of  and  joining  those  most  easterly 
and  eight  of  them  in  what  is  now  the  "  Eight  Lots 
District " — the  most  easterly  of  these  being  the  place 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Solomon  Severy. 

The  entry  in  the  proprietors'  records  with  reference 
to  the  thirty  families  to  whom  four  thousand  acre.-i 
of  land  were  given  is  as  follows : 

These  are  the  names  of  sucli  as  are  entered  settlers  in  the  fonr  thou- 
sand acres  that  was  given  to  them  upon  the  conditions  that  tliey  would 
go  and  settle  first  there  and  bear  charge  with  the  proprietors  according 
to  their  agreement. 

\Villiam  King.  Thomas  Gowing. 

Oliver  Gosse.  Samuel  Parker. 

Joseph  Sibley.  Samuel  Stearns. 

William  Stockwell.  John  Bates. 

Benjamin  Marab.  Jonathan  Sibley. 

Thomas  Glesou.  William  Rutter. 

Samuel  Gowing.  Timothy  Manning. 

John  Waite.  John  Sibley. 

Benjamin  Smith.  Samuel  Dagget. 

John  Stockwell.  Nathaniel  Johnson. 

Jonathan  King.  William  Lamed. 

Samuel  Bixbee.  Klisba  Johnson, 

Saniuel  Barton.  Uichuid  Gibson. 


William  Stockwell. 
Freegrace  Marble. 


Kbenezer  Cutler. 
William  Ileywood.l 


The  plat  of  "  Settlers'  Land  "  contains  four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  The  south  line 
on  the  Oxford  read  was  1,240  rods,  the  west  line  640, 
the  north  line  1,240,  the  east  700  rods.  Six  hun- 
dred acres  were  allowed  for  "  Crooked  Pond  "  (Sin- 
gletary  Lake),  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
for  farm.  This  farm  was  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  plat,  and  fronted  on  the  north  side  of  the  Oxford 
road,  the  east  line  being  near  Deacon  Marble's 
house.  For  what  purpose  this  farm  was  laid  out 
cannot  novv  be  learned.  There  is  no  record  with 
reference  to  the  use  to  which  it  was  put,  and  no  al- 
lusion is  made  to  it,  only  as  bounding  the  land  adja- 
cent as  this  was  apportioned  among  the  settlers. 
The  thirty  persons  above  named  style  themselves 
"  Proprietors  of  the  four  thousand  acres,"  and  kept 
a  record  of  their  meetings.  This  record  contains  lit- 
tle of  interest,  as  it  is  mainly  tilled  up  with  proceed- 
ings pertaining  to  the  division  of  what  remained  of 
the  four  thousand  acres  among  the  occupants  of  the 
home-lots,  and  the  boundaries  of  each  man's  portion. 

The  aim  seems  to  have  been  so  to  divide  the  land 
that  no  one  should  have  reason  to  complain  that  he 
had  been  wronged  ;  and  that  no  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  when  the  allotments  were  made  is  pleasing 
evidence  of  the  good  feeling  which  existed,  and  the 
disposition  of  all  to  see  that  exact  justice  was  done. 

The  mill-lot  to  which  reference  has  been  made  was 
assigned  to  Ebenezer  Dagget,  as  appears  from  the 
following  entry  in  ihe  proprietors'  records  : 

Ebenezer  Dagget  hath  the  mill-lot  with  the  privilege  of  the  stream 
to  the  lower  falls,  upon  condition  that  the  said  Dagget,  or  his  Heires, 
keep  a  Grist-mill  for  the  use  of  the  town  ;  and  if  the  said  Dagget  de- 
nies or  refuse  to  keep  a  mill  for  the  use  of  the  town  he  shall  return  the 
stream  to  the  town  again. 

The  return  of  the  mill-lot,  with  boundaries  care- 
fully defined,  is  noted  in  the  proprietors'  records  of 
November  23,  1717. 

The  first  town-meeling  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Captain  John  Stockwell,  December  3,  1718.-'  This 
house  was  a  small  one,  about  fifteen  feet  by  ten,  and 
stood  near  the  present  dwelling  of  Mr.  Simeon  Stock- 
well.  Elisha  .Johnson  was  elected  moderator;  and 
selectmen,  a  town  clerk  and  a  constable  were  chosen 
"to continue  in  office  until  the  next  March  meeting." 

Action  was  also  taken  on  a  proposition  of  the  pro- 
prietors, that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  act  with  a 
committee  whom  they  had  chosen,  to  aid  in  the  mat- 
ter of  building  a  meeting-house,  and  establishing  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

1  A  few  of  these  names  will  be  recognized  as  still  common.  Nu- 
merous descendants  of  some  of  these  families  are  now  residents  ol 
the  town. 

2  Not  within  the  house,  but  at  the  house.  The  moderator,  Elisha  John- 
son, stood  upon  a  rock,  nearly  flat  on  one  side,  and  this  rock  is  the 
foundation-stone  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  cellar  wall  of  the 
house  now  owned  by  Simeon  Stockwell,  and  Illustrated  on  page  235 
of  the  "History  of  Sutton."' 
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Referring  to  the  proprietors'  records,  we  find  that 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Boston,  March  5,  1717-18,  the 
following  votes  were  passed  : 

Voted  the  same  day  that  the  fuiir  jears  charges  for  carrying  on 
the  worehip  of  God,  and  buikling  a  meeting-house  should  begin  from 
this  day  above  mentioned. 

Voted  the  same  day  that  there  shall  be  twenty  pounds  raised  by 
the  Proprietors  and  settlers  towards  the  carrying  on  of  the  worship  of 
God  amongst  them,  which  money  is  to  be  paid  into  the  Clerk's  bauds 
to  be  improved  for  that  use. 

Voted  the  same  day  tliat  .Touathau  Draper,  Nathaniel  Brigham, 
John  Haye,  ami  Nathaniel  Brewer  are  a  committee  to  agl'ee  with  work- 
men to  build  and  furnish  a  tueeting-house  ;  and  the  Proprietor's  obliged 
themselves  and  heires  to  bear  their  equal  proportion  of  said  charges. 

The  record  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  town 
in  response  to  the  proposal  of  the  proprietors'  com- 
mittee is  as  follows  : 

The  committee  of  the  proprietor's  who  was  chosen  to  manage  the  af- 
faire relating  to  the  settlement  of  the  -worship  of  God  in  this  Town, 
having  made  application  to  the  Town  at  this  meeting,  that  a  committee 
may  be  appointed  by  this  Town  to  joyn  w  ith  them  to  move  forward  and 
carry  on  proper  managements  and  agreements  for  said  service — 

Voted  unanimously  that  the  Town  do  now  choose  five  persons  to  be  a 
committee  to  joyn  with  the  Proprietor's  committee  aforesaid,  who  shall 
from  time  to  time  represent  the  Town  in  order  to  building  and  furnishing 
a  Meeting-house  in  said  Town,  and  it  is  Kesolved,  that  William  King, 
Samuel  Stearns,  Benjamin  Marsh,  John  Stockwell  and  Freegrace  ^larble 
or  the  Major  part  of  them,  be  a  comittee  for  said  service. 

At  a  town-meeting  held  March  17,  1719,  it  was 
voted. 

That  there  should  be  a  rate  levied  on  the  settlei's  of  the  four  thousand 
acres,  according  to  every  man's  right,  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  defray 
the  charges  of  building  the  Meeting-house. 

Voted  the  same  day  that  William  King,  Samuel  Stearns  and  John 
Stockweil  shall  be  a  committy  to  get  a  minister,  by  the  second  Sabbath 
in  Slay,  and  so  on  for  three  months. 

Another  town-meeting  was  held  December  25th,  at 
which  it  was  voted  that  Mr.  Macinstree  should  have 
fifteen  pounds  for  three  months'  preaching. 

The  meeting-house  was  built  during  this  year.  Its 
location  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Common,  and 
near  by  that  of  the  Central  School-house.  It  fronted 
toward  the  east,  was  about  forty  feet  by  thirty-six,  had 
folding-doors  in  front  and  single  ones  at  each  end.  It 
was  lighted  by  two  small  windows  of  diamond  glass 
set  in  leaden  sashes,  at  each  side  and  end  for  the  lower 
floor,  and  one  window  of  the  same  fashion  and  size  in 
each  side  and  end  for  the  gallery. 

The  pulpit  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  house  oppo- 
site the  front  door,  which  opened  into  the  broad  aisle. 
The  seats  first  used  seem  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  ordinary  benches  with  backs.  The  gallery  ex- 
tended across  the  front  side  and  each  end,  and  had  two 
rows  of  seats  through  its  whole  extent.  Behind  these 
seats  there  was  a  narrow  platform  which  the  children 
who  could  find  no  other  place  occupied.  "  A  very  con- 
venient place,"  Deacon  Leland  quaintly  remarks,  "for 
idlers ;  not  much  chance,  however,  to  escape  detection, 
as  the  tythiug-man,  in  his  otiicial  capacity,  was  ready 
to  notice  every  delinquent." 

From  this  point  we  leave  the  '"  Annals  of  Sutton," 
and  shall  give  the  further  history  under  its  appro- 
priate "Topic,"  illustrating  the  character  of  the  town 
by  its  public  acts  in  support  of  churches,  schools  and 


libraries ;  by  its  enterprise  and  thrift  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  manufactory  ;  by  its  prompt  patriotism  and 
self-sacrifice  in  both  the  earlier  and  the  later  war ;  by 
the  personal  history  and  public  renown  of  many  who 
have  gone  out  from  the  town  and  others  more  potent 
in  their  influence  on  its  history  who  have  remained 
to  mould  its  character ;  only  giving  the  following 
data  as  essential  to  its  history  and  not  included 
therein : 

March  13,  1823,  "  voted  to  petition  the  General 
Court,  at  the  next  sessions,  for  the  Inhabitance  of 
Hassanamisco  that  dwell  on  the  southwestward  side 
of  the  Blackstone  River  to  be  laid  to  this  Town." 

The  northeastern  part  of  the  town,  embracing  the 
Indian  reservation  of  Hassanamisco  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  territory  in  addition,  was  incorporated  as  the 
town  of  Grafton  in  17S5. 

April  10,  1778,  the  town  of  "  Ward,"  comprised  of 
parts  of  Sutton,  Worcester,  Leicester,  and  Oxford,  was 
incorporated.  The  name  was  afterward  changed  to 
"  Auburn." 

June  11,  1813,  the  North  Parish  of  the  town  was 
set  ofl'  as  a  separate  town  by  the  name  of  "  Mill- 
bury." 

November  3,  1828,  the  church  erected  1751  was 
burned. 

November  24th  measures  were  taken  for  erecting 
a  new  house,  and  the  Building  Committee  was  as 
follows :  Amos  Armsby,  Jonas  L.  Sibley,  Daniel 
Tenney,  Elisha  Hale  and  Nathaniel  Woodbury. 
June  15,  1"S29,  the  corner-stone  was  laid,  and  the 
new  church  was  dedicated  February  24,  1830. 


CHAPTER     CXXVI. 

vSUTTON— ( Coiilin  ucd. ) 

CHURCH    HISTORY. 

The  religious  history  of  this  town  is  coeval  with  its 
civil.  When  the  Governor,  Council  and  Assembly  of 
the  province  confirmed  the  purchase  and  made  a 
grant  of  the  land  to  the  proprietors  in  1704,  it  was 
upon  the  condition  "  that  they  settle  a  town  of  thirty 
families  and  a  minister  upon  said  lands  within  seven 
years  after  the  end  of  the  present  war  with  the  In- 
dians.'' 

At  the  first  town-meeting,  held  at  a  private  dwell- 
ing, December  2,  1718,  a  prominent  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Gospel  ministry.  Measures  were  taken  in  March  fol- 
lowing to  erect  a  house  of  worship,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  the  course  of  the  year. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1720,  a  number  of  the  christian  inhabitants  of 
the  township  of  Sutton,  embodied  into  a  church  state,  under  the  direction 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Swift,  of  Framingham,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Breck,  of  Marlboro  ; 
at  which  time  (after  the  Publick  services  of  a  Day  of  Fasting  and  prayer, 
in  which  the  Reverend  minibters  mentioned  assisted),  the  following  pei-- 
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Bons,  wliose  namos  iire  as  foUowcth,  Bigned  a  flolemn  coveniint  to  walk 
togetiier  in  cliurcli  rolatiou  : 

Timothy  Manning.  .Tolm   Whipplo. 

Saniuel  Steains.  John  Stockwell. 

.Tohn  Page.  Kbent-zor  Stearni. 

Klisha  .lohnson.  William  Imrnod. 

Samuel  Sibley.  Samuel  Parker. 

Tilt!  persons  entering  into  covenant. 
At  the  gamo  timo  Tiniotliy  Manning  was  cliosen  Monitor. 

The  above  is  the  only  record  of  the  organization  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  in  this  town,  and  it 
is  found  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Rev.  David  Hall, 
the  second  pastor.  The  records  of  the  church  for  the 
first  eight  years  of  its  existence  are  lost,  having  been 
carried  away  by  the  first  pastor. 

The  church  was  organized  upon  the  Congregational 
platform  of  tlie  simplest  and  most  rigid  character,  and 
has  ever  maintained  the  princijjles  of  such  organiza- 
tion. Tradition  says  it  was  owing  to  a  difference 
upon  the  matter  of  church  government  with  the 
first  pastor  that  led  to  his  dismission.  Subsequently 
an  effort  was  made  to  introduce  the  eldership  into 
the  church,  according  to  the  Cambridge  platform, 
but  the  proposition  was  unanimously  rejected. 

On  the  9th  day  of  November,  1720,  the  Rev.  John 
McKinstry  was  ordained  pastor  over  them  as  a  Con- 
gregational Church,  they  calling  him  thereto,  and 
calling  in  the  help  of  sister  churches. 

The  ministry  of  Mr-  McKinstry  continued  about 
eight  years,  when,  from  difficulties  arising  as  stated 
above,  he  was  dismissed,  and  was  subsequently  set- 
tled in  Ellington,  Connecticut,  Avhere  he  died. 

Mr.  McKinstry  was  dismissed  September  2,  1728, 
and  on  the  30th  day  of  the  same  month  the  church 
solemnly  renewed  their  covenant  and  subscribed 
their  names  to  the  same.  The  following  is  a  record 
of  the  transaction : 

Sept.  30th,  172S.  The  Bretlircn  of  the  Cliurch  here  renewed  their 
solemn  covenant  with  God  and  one  with  another  and  snbscribed  thereto 
as  following  : 

1.  AVe,  whose  names  are  hereunto  snbscribed,  Promise  this  day  to  re- 
new our  Solemn  Covenant  engagements  to  serve  the  Lord  God  Almighty 
with  his  grace  assisting  ns  ;  apprehending  ourselves  called  of  God  into 
the  church  state  ot  the  gospel,  do  first  of  all  confess  oui-aelves  to  be  un- 
worthy to  be  so  highly  favored  of  the  Lord,  and  admire  that  free  and 
rich  grace  of  his  which  triumphed  over  so  great  iinworthiness,  and  with 
a  Humble  reliance  on  the  aids  of  his  grace  therein  promised  for  them, 
that,  in  a  sense  of  their  inability  to  do  any  good  thing,  do  humbly  wait 
on  him  for  all — we  now  thankfully  lay  hold  on  his  covenant  and  would 
choose  the  things  that  pleiise  him. 

2ndly.  We  dechire  our  serious  belief  of  the  christian  Religion  as  con- 
tained in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  with  such  a  view  thereof  as  the  con- 
fession of  faith  in  our  churches  has  exhibited.  Heartily  resolving  to 
conform  our  lives  unto  the  Rules  of  that  Holy  Religion  as  long  as  we 
live  in  the  world. 

3rdly.  We  give  up  oui"selves  unto  the  Lord  Jehovah,  who  is  the  Fathei 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  avouch  him  this  Day  to  bo  our  God, 
our  Father,  our  Saviour,  and  our  Leader,  and  receive  him  as  our  Portion 
forever. 

4thly.  We  give  up  ourselves  unto  the  Blessed  Jesus,  who  is  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  and  adhere  to  him  as  the  Head  of  bis  People  in  the  Covenant 
of  Grace,  and  rely  upon  him  as  our  Priest,  and  our  Prophet,  and  our 
King  to  bring  us  unto  Eternal  Blessedness. 

5thly.  We  acknowledge  our  Everlasting  and  Indispensible obligations 
to  glorify  our  God  in  all  the  Duties  of  a  Godly,  and  a  Sober,  and  a  Right- 
eons  life  ;  and  very  particularly  in  the  duties  of  a  church  State  and  a  body 
of  People  associated  for  an  obedience  to  Him  in  all  the  ordinances  of  the 


Gospel ;  and  wo  hereupon  depend  upon  his  gracious  assistance  for  our 
faithful  di'tcliarge  of  the  duties  thus  incumbent  on  us. 

I  Cthly.  We  desire  and  intend,  and  (with  Dependence  on  his  prrnnised 
and  powerful   grace)  we  engage  to  walk  together  as  a  Chui'ch  of  ilie 

,  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  (he  faith  and  order  of  the  Gospel,  as  far  as  we  hlmtl 
have  the  same  revealed  unto  ns— conscieiiciouHly  attending  the  Publick 
worship  of  God,  the  Sacraments  of  hin  Nt-w  Testament,  the  Discipline  of 
his  Kingdom,  and  all  His  Holy  institutions  in  Cummunion  with  one 
another,  and  watchfully  avoiding  sinful  stumbling-blocks  and  conten- 
tion as  becomes  a  people  whom  the  Lord  has  bound  up  together  in  Uie 

'  bundle  of  Life — at  the  same  time  we  do  also  present  our  otfwining  with 
us  unto  the  L<n"<l,  proposing  with  his  Help  to  do  our  parts  in  the  methods 
of  a  Religious  Kducalion  that  they  may  be  the  Lord's.  Ami  all  tins  wo 
do,  flying  to  the  blood  of  the  EverhiSting  Covenant,  and  praying  tliat 
the  glori(ni6  Ijord,  who  is  the  Great  Shepherd,  would  prepare  and 
strengthen  us  for  every  good  work  to  do  his  will,  working  in   us  that 

,  which  is  well  pleasing  in  liis  Bight,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  over. 
Amen" 

The  men  subscribing  were  by  name  iw  folluweth  : 

Sutton,  September  :iOth,  ITiiS. 
Percival  Hall,  Nathaniel  Dike.  John  Singletary. 

Samuel  Rich.  Ktisha  Johnson.  John  Whipple. 

Elisha  Putnam.  John  Sibley.  Obadiah  Walker. 

Ebenezer  Stearns.         Simon  Dakin.  John  Stockwell. 

Samuel  Bigsby.  Israel  Putnam,  ICbem-zer  Stockwell. 

Gershoni  Wait,  Solomon  Holnian.         James  Leland. 

Samuel  Dudley.  John  Page. 

After  this  transaction,  which  took  place  the  same 
month,  Mr.  McKinstry  was  dismif^sed  ;  we  have  the 
following  interesting  record,  showing  with  what  zeal 
the  infant  church,  after  a  severe  trial,  j>ut  itself  in 
readiness  for  the  work  of  maintaining  the  covenant 
which  they  had  so  solemnly  renewed: 

At  a  meeting   October   4th   it  was  "agreed    upon 

and  voted  to  observe  the  2od  of  the  Instant  October  as 

a  day  of  Humiliation — and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parknian 

,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Troop  to  preach  on  said  day  if  the 

I  Town  acquiest  therein,"  and  then  the  meeting  was 

dissolved. 

Early  in  November  following  Mr.  David  Hall  was 
invited  to  preach  to  the  people  in  this  town.  He 
supplied  the  pulpit  several  months,  to  the  great 
acceptance  of  the  people,  and  in  March,  1729,  received 
a  unanimous  call  to  settle  with  them  in  the  ministry 
and  become  their  pastor,  the  church  and  town  con- 
curring in  the  call. 

This  invitation  was  laid  before  Mr.  Hall,  and  on 
July  24,  1729,  his  acceptance  of  the  same  was  laid 
,  before  the  church,  at  a  meeting  called  to  consider  the 
same. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Hall's  answer  to  the  invitation  : 

To  the  Chh.'  k  Christian  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Sutton.  Tlu^  In. 
vitation  which  you  gave  me  to  settle  with  you  in  the  work  of  ye  ministry, 

'  March  ye  2Gth,  has  been  with  me  as  a  matter  of  serious  advice  and  Re. 
ligiouB  Consideration  and  I  have  also  thought  upon   the  Incouragnient 

■  which  you  coujoyned  therewirli  and  would  manifest  a  sense  of  gratitude 
to  you  fur  your  Respect  and  good  will  discovered  in  both.  The  value  of 
a  hundred  pounds  which  you  offer  me  in  work  and  materials  for  my  In- 
couragnient in  settling  with  you,  I  Return  you  my  heai'ty  Thanks  and 
shaU  be  willing  to  manifest  a  cordial  acceptance  of  it  provided  I  am  or- 
dained among  you.  As  for  the  hundred  acres  of  Land  you  Proposed  to 
Lay  out  to  the  ministiy  and  as  such  promised  to  give  me  a  Lease  or  deed 
of  it  to  be  ye  Sole  Projiriety  of  me  and  my  heires  after  me  :  I 
would  with  respect  Thereto  tiike  notice  of  your  good  will  therein  mani- 
fest towards  me,  but  must  be  excused  from  accepting  of  it  under  such  a 
proposal.  But  if  I  may  have  a  clearo  and  secure  Title  to  it  from  ye  Pro- 
prietors of  ye  undevidetl  lands  in  Sutton  and  not  as  included  in  ye  four 

^  hundred  acres  of  ministerial  Land  (as  there  is  a  fair  Prospect  that  I  may 
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it  not  being  as  yet  laid  out  to  the  ministry,  upon  this  proviso  I  will  ' 
thankfully  accept  it.  and  the  Same  shall  discharge  you  from  your  obliga- 
tions in  Reference  thereto.  Lastly  as  to  the  Sallery  you  have  offered  me 
I  observe  with  a  suitable  Resentment  yt  you  have  made  provision  yt  it 
shall  be  liononrable  &  as  yon  have  made  a  lionourable  Pui-suance  tliere- 
of  for  the  present  Considering  your  abilities  and  my  present  necescities 
in  voting  a  hundred  pounds  sallery  in  money,  equivalent  to  silver  at  six- 
teen shillings  an  ounce,  which  is  the  standing  value  of  money,  wherein 
you  have  agreed  that  I  shall  receive  my  yeiirly  sallery  according  to  which 
standard  I  do  accept  of  an  Hundred  pounds  a  year  at  present,  and  doubt 
not  and  expect  that  as  my  necessities  shall  require,  you  will  continue  to 
make  Good  your  obligation  as  God  shall  bless  you,  that  my  necessities 
and  charges  if  they  should  increase  may  nevertheless  be  honourably 
supplied,  and  with  these  provisos,  I  do  now  accept  of  your  call,  which, 
if  you  will  please  to  receive  and  record  in  confirmation  of  and  compli- 
ance with  what  amendments  I  have  made,  and  prove  yourselves  a  willing 
and  Honourable  People  unto  me,  I  shall  account  that  necessity  is  laid 
upon  me  as  at  this  day,  and,  according  to  help  from  Christ,  will  endea- 
vour to  labor  with  and  for  you  in  the  gospel. 

DAVin  IIai.l. 
July  16th,  1729. 

After  this  answer  was  read  to  the  church,  ''  it  was 
put  to  vote  to  see  whether  the  church  would  accept 
of  the  said  answer,  provided  Mr.  David  Hall  would  be 
ordained  according  to  the  church  platform,  i.e.,  in  the  - 
Congregational  way;  and  the  vote  passed  in  the 
affirmative."  i 

A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  wait  upon  Mr.  ' 
David   Hall   to    see   whether   he   would   take  office 
according  to  the  fore-mentioned  vote. 

The  following  is  the  answer  of  the  candidate : 

In  compliance  with  the  Terms  of  the  church  with  respect  to  Governing 
the  same  I  shall  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  therein  endeavour  to  conform 
to  the  platform  drawn  up  by  the  Synod  of  our  churches  of  New  England 
in  every  article  so  far  as  it  may  be  thought  in  reason  to  be  consistent 
with  the  interest  and  peace  of  the  church  provided  it  be  agreeable  to  the 
great  rule  of  the  gospel.  David  Hall. 

This  was  acceptable  to  the  church,  which  then  pro- 
ceeded to  take  measures  for  Mr.  Hall's  ordinixtion. 

This  extreme  jealousy  for  their  liberty  and  rights 
as  a  Congregational  Church  arose  in  part,  if  not 
wholly,  from  the  controversy  with  Rev.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinstry,  their  first  minister.  The  answer  of  the  can- 
didate exhibits  a  degree  of  caution,  even  while 
assenting  really  to  the  proposition  of  the  church, 
worthy  of  all  praise.  He  would  consult  their  interest, 
while  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Gospel  in  all 
matters  of  chnrch  government  and  discipline. 

October  15th,  ITiSI.  The  Rev.  Mr.  David  Hall  was  ordained  to  the 
Pastoral  oiBce  in  Sutton.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Troop,  of  W'oodstock,  began 
with  prayer.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  preached  the  sermon  from  1st 
Thess.  ^  :  12-13.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Swift,  of  Framinghani,  gave  the  solemn 
charge.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Oxford,  gave  the  Right-band  of 
fellowship. 

The  young  pastor  thus  ordained  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry  in  this  town  commenced  his  labors  with  con- 
siderable zeal,  and  prosecuted  them  faithfully  for  a 
period  of  nearly  sixty  years. 

The  records  of  the  church  during  his  administration 
furnish  little  more  than  a  few  hints  concerning  its 
history  except  as  to  its  discipline,  which  seems  to 
have  been  faithfully  and  kindly  administered,  con- 
tributing largely  to  its  almost  uniform  prosperity. 
At  times  the  pastor  and  people  passed  through  great 
trials,   and    at    others    great    peace   and    prosperity 


attended  the  preaching  of  the  Word  and  administra- 
tion of  the  ordinances.  One  fruitful  source  of  trouble 
was  the  admission  of  persons  to  the  ordinance  of  baji- 
tism,  but  not  to  full  communion  in  the  church.  This 
is  called  in  the  records  of  the  church  the  covenant  of 
baptism,  but  is  known  in  history  as  the  "  half-way 
covenant." 

There  is  no  record  of  any  form  of  covenant  used  in 
the  admission  of  such  members. 

The  list  of  the  names  of  those  who  were  thus  ad- 
mitted is  preceded  by  the  following  introduction  : 

The  following  liave  owned  the  covenant  of  Baptism,  and  some  of  tlieni 
were  baptized. 

The  first  entry  is  made  May  10, 1730,  when  "Joseph, 
.John,  James  and  Elizabeth,  children  of  Joseph  Sibley, 
owned  the  covenant  and  were  baptized."  It  would 
seem  from  this  and  other  entries  that  some  took  this 
step  for  themselves,  while  others  owned  the  covenant 
and  had  their  children  baptized.  The  last  entry  is 
made  October  28,  1781,  when  Nathaniel  Cheney  and 
Mary  Cheney,  his  wife,  owned  the  covenant  and  had 
their  children  baptized. 

Out  of  this  unscriptural  measure  grew  up  many 
things  to  trouble  the  church.  It  led,  in  large  part,  to 
the  separation  of  a  portion  of  the  members,  both 
from  the  public  worship  and  ordinances  of  the  church. 
With  these  separating  brethren  and  sisters  the  pastor 
and  church  had  long  labor  and  severe  trials,  in  all 
which  they  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  gentle- 
ness and  forbearance  of  Christ. 

All  those  who  occasioned  the  trouble  finally  returned 
to  the  church  and  were  restored  to  its  fellowship. 
Another  subject  that  at  times  was  a  source  of  trouble 
was  sacred'  music.  At  first,  and  probably  for  a  long 
time,  the  singing  was  congregational,  led  by  one  who 
was  called  the  precentor  or  chorister.  The  hymn  or 
psalm  was  /iiied  by  one  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
The  tunes  were  few  and  simple,  and  were  not  sung  by 
rule,  as  it  was  called,  for  this  gave  great  oft'ence  to 
some.  It  seemed  to  them  less  devotional  if  there  were 
any  rule  or  order  about  it.  The  objection  to  singing 
by  rule  seems  to  have  led  to  the  resignation  of  the 
choristers  at  a  certain  time. 

Under  date  of  April  8, 1779,  is  the  following  record : 

The  church  was  stayed  on  account  of  some  uneasiness  about  singing 
by  rule,  but  the  church  adjourned  the  matter  to  Aju-il  19th. 

April  19th.  The  Church  and  Pastor  being  notified  assembled  upon  that 
occasion — a  letter  was  read  from  the  Choristers  before  deputed — John 
Woodbury  and  John  Hall  giving  up  that  service.  After  some  discourse 
the  church  voted  ; 

1st.  To  encourage  singing  by  rule. 

2nd.  That  some  of  the  old  tunes  be  studied  and  learnt,  as  100  Old  and 
New,  and  Canterbury. 

3dly.  That  Amherst  and  the  si.Y  line  metre  be  sung, 

4thly.  Tiiey  desire  new  tunes  be  not  multiplied,  though  they  mean 
not  wholly  to  e.xclude  them. 

othly.  Chose  John  Woodbury  and  John  Hall  to  be  Choristers. 

In  all  these  votes  the  People  of  the  Parish  voted  concurrence  and  no 
vote  in  opposition  when  put  to  the  Parish. 

Subsequently,  in  November  following,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  the  above-named  to  act  as 
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choristers,  the  church  and  parish  in  meeting  assembled 
requested  by  vote  David  Town  and  John  Harback 
"  to  be  helpful  in  that  service,  and  that  they  don't 
set  the  tune  called  the  34th  Psalm  tune  which  so 
many  have  been  offended  at." 

But  the  trouble  was  not  yet  at  an  end,  for  in  May 
following,  1780,  at  a  church  meeting,  "after  a  long 
discourse  on  the  affair  of  singing,  voted  to  choose  :i 
committee  of  three  brethren  to  consider  what  tunes 
were  proper  to  be  sung  and  confine  the  Choristers  not 
to  exceed,  and  see  if  they  could  get  one  to  set  the 
tune,  and  the  church  by  vote  chose  Deacon  Putnam, 
Bartholomew  Town  and  Caleb  Chase,  and  afterwards 
Nehemiah  Putnam,  to  act  in  the  affair  and  make  re- 
port to  the  church  at  their  next  meeting — and  then 
the  church  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  first  Mon- 
day in  June  next  at  4  o'clock,  by  vote  of  the  church- 
June  5th,  1780.  The  church  met  on  adjournment  and 
after  long  reasoning  the  church  voted  the  following 
tunes  be  sung  in  our  Publick  assembly — Buckland 
tune,  Bangor,  Barley,  Canterbury,  Funeral  Thought, 
London  New,  Little  Marlborough,  New  York,  Plym- 
outh, Portsmouth,  50th  Psalm,  Rentham,  100th 
Psalm  Tune  old,  Quincy,  Amherst,  St.  Martyns. 
Standish,  Southwell,  Windsor,  Brookfield,  Colchester 
new,  113th  or  Proper  Tune,  Trinity,  Aurora.  No 
objection  being  made  against  them." 

This  measure  of  the  church  did  not,  however,  satisfy 
all  the  members,  for  in  January,  1781,  after  two 
meetings  of  the  church  called  to  treat  with  two  of  tht 
brethren  who  had  absented  themselves  from  public 
worship  and  ordinances,  it  is  recorded  that  the  "mat- 
ter of  great  uneasiness  expressed  by  both  was  respect- 
ing the  singing  of  new  tunes  at  which  they  were  offend- 
ed." It  is  also  stated  that  this  expression  of  their  un- 
easiness was  accompanied  by  some  "  unbecoming 
reflections." 

At  what  time  the  change  was  made  from  congrega- 
tional singing  to  singing  solely  by  a  choir  no  mention 
is  made,  but  it  must  have  been  about  this  time,  and 
this  increased  the  ti'ouble.  Tradition  states  that  on 
the  Sabbath  when  this  took  place,  Dea.  Tarrant  Put- 
nam, whose  office  it  was  to  line  the  hymn,  began  as 
usual  to  discharge  his  duty,  but  after  reading  the  first 
two  lines,  the  singers  took  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  and  proceeded  without  pausing  for  the  re 
mainder;  the  good  deacon,  however,  kept  on,  and 
lined  the  hymn  as  usual,  both  reader  and  singers 
reaching  the  end  of  the  hymn  about  the  same  time, 
though  not  in  exact  harmony.  The  congregation 
were  in  great  commotion,  and  the  pastor  rising  to  ex- 
plain that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  matter,  was  saluted 
by  one  of  the  offended  brethren  with  the  declaraiion: 
"  David  Hall,  you  lie !  "  then  turning  to  his  wife, 
seizing  her  hand,  he  said,  "Sally,  it  is  time  to  go." 
They  left  the  house  of  worship  and  never  entered  it 
again.  This  trial  in  relation  to  sacred  music,  involved 
both  church  and  parish. 

The  ministry  of  Dr.  Hall  was  long  continued  and 


unusually  blessed  among  the  people.  At  his  settle- 
tlement  the  church  consisted  of  forty-nine  members — 
twenty  males  and  twenty-nine  females. 

Religion  was  in  a  low  and  languishing  condition, 
and  wicked  men  abounded.  There  were  about  eighty 
families  in  the  town  and  not  far  from  four  hundred 
inhabitants.  The  profaneness  and  other  vicious 
practices  of  the  people  seemed  to  have  greatly  dis- 
tressed the  pastor,  both  before  and  after  his  ordina- 
tion. He  says  in  his  half-century  sermon  :  "  I  can 
never  forget  my  vehement  struggles  at  the  throne  of 
grace  just  before  I  was  here  ordained  a  pastor,  lest  I 
should  fail  of  success  among  this  people."  Immedi- 
ately after  his  settlement  religion  was  greatly  revived. 
In  a  communication  published  in  "  Prince's  Christian 
History,"  giving  an  account  of  the  work  of  God 
among  his  people  in  1741-42,  he  says :  "There  was, 
soon  after  my  settling  here  by  the  favor  of  God,  some 
considerable  abatement  of  that  too  common  profane- 
ness and  other  vicious  practices  visible  among  us,  and 
within  the  space  of  two  years  we  had  a  very  large  ad- 
dition to  the  church,  more  than  doubling  the  number 
of  communicants."  In  five  years'  time  eighty-one 
persons  were  added  to  the  church,  the  most  of  them 
on  profession  of  faith. 

In  the  years  1741-42  there  was  enjoyed  a  season  of 
great  religious  prosperity'.  The  labors  of  tlie  pastor 
were  abundant  and  successful.  It  was  a  season  of 
great  religious  excitement  throughout  New  England. 
This  powerful  and  wonderful  work  of  God  in  this 
town  continued  for  .some  months,  with  various  de- 
grees of  power.  It  seemed  to  be  free  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  those  excesses  that  were  witnessed  in  some 
other  places.  Dr.  Hall  set  himself  resolutely  against 
these,  and  discountenanced  all  extravagances;  though 
some  over-zealous  brethren  (as  he  calls  them)  gave 
him  considerable  trouble. 

By  this  religious  interest  the  whole  face  of  the  com- 
munity was  changed.  The  additions  to  the  church 
during  this  period  were  ninety-eight  by  profession  and 
forty  by  letter. 

During  the  first  fifteen  years  of  Dr.  Hall's  ministry, 
two  hundred  and  sixty-one  persons  were  added  to  the 
church — one  hundred  and  eighty-one  by  profession 
and  eighty  by  letter.  These  additions,  considering  the 
small  number  of  inhabitants,  show  that  the  people 
had  been  greatly  prospered  in  spiritual  things.  There 
were  at  times,  during  the  ministry  of  this  faithful  pas- 
tor, seasons  of  revived  religious  interest,  and  others  of 
great  trial  from  laxness  and  indifference.  Dr.  Hall 
continued  to  labor  and  feed  the  flocK  over  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  made  him  overseer,  until  the  time  of 
his  departure  drew  near.  He  closed  his  labors  in  the 
pulpit  but  a  short  time  before  he  was  called  to  a 
higher  and  purer  service  in  the  sanctuary  above.  He 
died  May  8,  1789,  aged  eighty-four  years,  having 
preached  the  Gospel  to  this  town  more  than  sixty 
years.  He  came  to  his  grave  "  in  a  full  age  like  as  a 
shock  of  corn  eonieth  in  his  season." 
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The  successor  of  Dr.  Hall  in  the  ministry  of  the 
first  church  in  Sutton  was  Rev.  Edmund  Mills,  who 
was  a  native  ofKent,  Conn.  He  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon on  Sabbath,  October  25,  1789,  about  six  months 
from  the  date  of  Dr.  Hall's  decease.  "The  next  spring 
he  received  an  invitation  from  the  church  and  people 
to  settle  with  them  in  the  evangelical  ministry,  which 
invitation  he  accepted  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  church  and  congregation  in 
Sutton  on  the  22d  day  of  June  1790,"  a  little  more 
than  a  year  after  the  decease  of  Dr.  Hall.  In  May, 
1790,  immediately  preceding  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
Mills,  the  following  important  articles  or  by-laws 
were  adopted: 

let.  Weave  fully  of  the  opinion  that  the  Sacvameiit  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  designed  particiilaiiy  for  tlie  re;U  friends  of  Christ  or  those 
savingly  converted,  and  that  of  cnnst-qnence  we  ought  to  proceed  in  ad- 
mitting menibei-s  on  the  ground  that  they  are  snch. 

2.  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  chnrch  in  regard  to  the  i|nalifications  of 
persons  to  be  admitted,  we  think  it  most  wise  fur  the  church  and  person 
or  persons  to  be  admitted,  tu  meet  in  some  convenient  place  for  mutual 
conference. 

:!.  We  are  fully  of  the  opinion  that  the  lialf-way  practice,  as  it  is 
called,  is  hot  supported  by  scripture  and  ought  not  to  be  favored. 

•I.  That  a  strict  regard  to  discipline  is  an  indispensable  duty  and 
necessary  for  the  happiness  and  piosperity  of  the  church,  and  that 
the  outlines  of  it  are  contained  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew. 

In  "April,  1811,  the  church  being  regularly  con- 
vened, proceeded  to  the  consideration  and  adoption 
of  the  following  confession  of  faith,  unanimously  :  " 

1.  We  bcUev<:  there  is  one  God  subsisting  in  three  persons,  whose  ap- 
pellations in  Scripture  are  Father,  Son  and  Holy  'Jhost,  who  are  the 
ennio  in  essence  and  equal  in  every  divine  perfection. 

2.  We  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were 
written  by  men  divinely  inspired,  and  contain  all  the  truths  necessary 
to  be  known  in  order  to  salTation. 

:i.  We  believe  that  God  liath  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  his  works,  of 
tbo  final  issue  of  every  event  and  of  the  endless  condition  of  every  in- 
telligent creature,  consequently  a  conccrtei  plan  relative  to  creation, 
providence  and  redemption  from  eternity. 

4.  We  believe  that  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  holy  or  up- 
right, and  constituted  him  in  regard  to  the  moral  state  of  his  posterity 
their  public  head  and  representative. 

5.  We  believe  that,  consequent  upon  man's  fall  and  apostacy  from 
God,  human  creatures  come  into  existence  with  hearts  deceitful  above 
all  things  and  in  a  state  of  entire  moral  depravity. 

fi.  We  believe  that  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  forward  the  great 
wiirk  of  man's  redemption,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  suffered  and  died 
in  their  room  and  stead,  and  in  this  way  wrought  out  a  complete  atone- 
ment, tasted  death  fur  every  man,  magnified  the  divine  law  and  became 
its  end  to  every  one  who  believeth  in  him. 

7.  We  believe  that  divine  and  saving  grace  correspondent  to  the  im- 
mutable Hnd  eternal  design  of  God,  and  in  a  sovereign  way  and  manner, 
will  be  so  far  displayed  in  the  recovery  and  salvation  of  the  hell  deserv- 
ing, and  particularly  in  the  millennial  state  of  the  world,  as  shall  be 
on  the  whole  most  promotive  of  his  glory  and  the  hapi)iness  of  the  in- 
telligent iinivei'se. 

8.  Wo  believe  that  in  order  for  the  impenitent  to  become  the  subjects 
of  right  aPfections  of  heart,  and  interested  by  faith  ih  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  they  must  he  renewed  in  the  temper  of  their  minds  by  the  ir- 
resistible and  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

9.  We  believe  that  a  dutiful  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  requires 
a  sincere  and  cordial  friendshiii  to  Christ,  and  that  a  profession  of  this 
friendship  ought  to  be  required  of  all  those  who  are  received  to  com- 
munion. 

10.  We  believe  that  sprinkling  is  the  proper  mode,  and  infants  and 
children  of  believing  parents  proper  subjects  of  Christian  baptism. 

11.  We  believe  that  God  hath  mercifully  engaged  to  keep  all  who  are 
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renewed  by  the  Divine  Spirit  from  final  apostacy,  and  enable  them  to 
persevere  in  holiness  until  they  shall  be  made  perfect  in  glory. 

12.  We  believe  that  God  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he  will 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  .lesns Christ,  when  he  will  admit  the 
godly  to  everlasting  happiness  and  doom  the  wicked  to  everlasting  sor- 
row. 

Though  there  was  some  increase  of  religious  inter- 
est in  the  year  1800,  and  a  few  were  added  to  the 
church,  yet  the  number  of  members  in  the  church 
was  reduced  by  death  and  dismission  nearly  one-half 
in  twenty  years.  In  1810  there  were  but  fifty-five 
members.  During  this  year  and  the  following  re- 
ligion was  greatly  revived,  and  the  interest  prevailed 
generally  through  the  town.  A  universal  seriousness 
pervaded  the  face  of  society.  All  minds  were  more 
or  leas  affected  by  religious  truth.  Sixty-seven  were 
added  to  the  church  as  fruits  of  this  revival,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  were  heads  of  families.  The  num- 
ber of  members  in  the  church  was  increased  from 
fifty-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Again,  in 
1820,  there  was  another  season  of  special  religious 
interest  that  greatly  strengthened  the  church.  Be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  were  added  to  its  membership. 

The  venerable  pastor  continued  to  preach  with  his 
usual  ability  and  acceptance  till  seized  with  disease 
a  short  time  before  his  death.  A  few  weeks  before 
the  close  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage  he  preached  his 
last  sermon  with  unusual  animation  and  solemnity. 
He  calmly  anticipated  his  approaching  dissolution, 
and  cheerfully  committed  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of 
his  Redeemer  November  7,  1825,  aged  seventy-three 
years,  having  sustained  the  pastoral  ofiice  thirty- 
five  years  and  five  months,  Dr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Mills 
served  this  people  in  the  ministry  ninety-six  years. 

Mr.  Mills  was  an  uncommon  man.  His  erect  and 
commanding  person,  the  dignity  .ind  urbanity  of  his 
manner,  and  his  great  sensibility  and  kindness  of 
heart  fitted  him  in  an  admirable  degree  to  gain  the 
respect  and  good  will  of  all  who  knew  him.  These 
traits  of  character,  a.s  much  as  his  original  and  inter- 
esting manner  of  unfolding  and  presenting  truth, 
deeply  seated  him  in  the  affections  of  his  people. 
He  was  a  man  universally  respected  and  admired. 

The  successor  of  INIr.  Jlills  was  the  Rev.  John 
Maltby.  He  was  born  in  Narthford,  Conn.,  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1822,  received  his  theological 
education  at  Andover,  and  was  ordained  June  28, 
1826 — a  little  more  than  seven  months  from  the  de- 
cease of  Mr.  Mills. 

The  year  1828  was  characterized  by  a  serious  ca- 
lamity to  the  church  and  society — their  house  of 
worship,  erected  in  1751,  and  endeared  to  them  by 
many  precious  associations,  was  consumed  by  fire  in 
November.  Measures  were  immediately  adopted  for 
the  erection  of  another  ;  and  in  fourteen  months  the 
beautiful  and  commodious  house  of  worship  that  now 
adorns  the  centre  of  the  town  was  completed  and 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  one  only  living 
and  true  God,  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost. 
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Soon  after  this  there  seemed  an  evident  increase  of 
piety  in  the  church  ;  and  the  way  was  evidently  pre- 
paring for  the  rich  shovfer  of  divine  grace  which 
watered  this  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard  not  long  after. 

In  ISI^O  there  was  a  season  of  considerable  interest, 
which  continued  for  a  short  time,  and  about  twenty 
were  added  to  the  church  on  profession  of  faith.  The 
summer  following,  Christians  were  more  than  usually 
awake,  and  many  began  to  feel  that  the  set  time  to 
favor  Zion  had  indeed  come. 

There  were  added  to  the  church  .as  fruits  of  the  re- 
vival more  than  one  hundred  individuals,  increasing 
the  church  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  members; 
of  the  number  added,  thirty-six  were  heads  of  fami- 
lies— twenty  of  these  were  husbands  and  wives 
jointly.  The  voice  of  prayer  was  henceforth  heard 
in  many  habitations  where  before  God  had  not  been 
called  upon. 

The  church  continued  to  enjoy  an  unusual  degree 
of  prosperity  during  the  remainder  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Maltby's  ministry.  Mr.  Maltby  closed  his  short  but 
successful  ministry  with  the  church  in  June,  1834, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  oversight  of  the  Ham- 
mond Street  Church,  in  Bangor,  Me.,  where  he  was 
permitted  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  His  dis- 
mission was  caused  by  no  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  or  their  pastor ;  but  by  the  prospect  of 
greater  usefulness  in  the  field  to  which  he  was  in- 
vited. Mr.  Maltby  continued  in  the  ministry  in  Sut- 
ton eight  years. 

The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Hiram  A.  Tracy,  a  native 
of  Lisbon,  Conn.,  who  obtained  his  classical  educa 
tion  at  Plainfield  Academy,  while  engaged  as  a 
teacher  in  the  same.  His  theological  education  was 
obtained  at  Andover.  He  was  invited  to  supply  the 
pulpit  while  yet  a  student  at  Andover,  and  came 
directly  from  the  seminary  to  Sutton,  preaching 
here  for  the  first  time  on  the  second  Sabbath  in  Sep- 
tember, 1834.  In  October  following,  he  received  a 
call  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  church.  Having 
accepted  this  invitation,  he  was  ordained  pastor 
January  1,  183.5, — a  little  more  than  five  months 
from  the  dismission  of  his  predeces.sor. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  Mr.  Tracy's  ministry 
only  eighteen  persons  united  with  the  church  on 
profession  of  faith.  In  the  autumn  of  1839  this 
church,  in  view  of  the  low  state  of  piety  in  the  com- 
munity, was  impressed  with  the  importance  of  earn- 
estly seeking  the  Lord  by  repentance  and  prayer. 
As  fruits  of  the  revival  which  followed,  forty-eight 
individuals  were  added  to  the  church,  increasing  its 
membership  to  two  hundred  and  sixty-one,  the 
largest  number  that  has  been  connected  with  it  at 
any  one  time. 

The  church  continued  to  enjoy  prosperity  and 
peace  during  the  remaining  ten  years  of  Mr.  Tracy's 
ministry.  There  were  occasional  additions  to  the 
church  during  this  period,  but  no  seasons  of  general 
interest  like  that  in  1840. 


In  August,  1842,  the  church,  upon  the  recommend- 
ation of  a  committee,  voted  unanimously  to  dispense 
with  the  use  of  alcolndic  wine  in  the  administration 
of  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  vote 
has  been  adliered  to  from  that  time  to  this. 

November  24,  18.50,  Mr.  Tracy  resigned  the  pas- 
toral office  to  accept  the  appointment  of  district  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  in  the  district  of  Cincinnati,  which 
embraced  Southern  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Southern  and 
Central  Illinois.  A  council  convened  December  11, 
1850,  dissolved  the  relation  which  had  continued 
with  great  harmony  for  sixteen  years.  Tlie  numljer 
of  members  in  the  church  at  the  close  of  his  ministry 
was  two  hundred  and  five. 

After  several  attem])ts  to  unite  in  calling  a  pastor, 
the  church  and  society  agreed  upon  Rev.  <ieorge 
Lyman,  of  Eastbampton,  and  to  him  an  invitation 
was  extended  to  become  their  pastor  and  teai'her. 
This  invitation  was  given  to  Mr.  Lyman  September 
26,  1851,  and  accepted  October  18,  1851.  He  was 
ordained  November  12th  following,  Rev.  R.  S.  Stone, 
of  Eastbampton,  preaching  the  sermon  ;  Rev.  J.  H. 
Bisbee,  of  Worthingtou,  giving  the  charge,  and  Rev. 
L.  F.  Clark,  of  Whitinsville,  the  right-hand  of  fel- 
lowship. The  number  of  members  in  the  church  at 
the  ordination  of  Mr.  Lyman  was  one  hundred 
and  ninety-three. 

There  were  occasional  conversions  and  additions  to 
the  church.  In  October,  1858,  nine  persons  were 
admitted  to  membership,  indicating  a  previous  state 
of  revived  religious  feeling  in  the  church  and  congre- 
gation. Again,  in  18(53,  the  church  was  enlarged  by 
the  addition  in  May  of  nineteen  on  profession  of  faith, 
and  in  November  following  thirteen  were  added. 

The  ministry  of  Rev.  Mr.  Lyman  was  characterized 
by  continuous  interest  and  frequent  conversions  and 
additions  to  the  church  of  those  who  were  its  strength, 
so  that  this  ministry  was  a  fruitful  one,  and  the  church 
was  strengthened.  The  average  of  conversions  was 
greater  than  any  preceding  pastorate,  excepting  the 
ministry  of  Rev.  John  Maltby. 

Mr.  Lyman  resigned  June  30,  1867,  to  take  effect 
the  12th  of  November  following,  the  anniversary  of 
his  ordination  and  settlement  as  pastor  of  the  church. 

A  council  was  called  which  met  October  15th,  and 
sanctioned  the  action  of  pastor  and  church,  and  Mr. 
Lyman  retired  from  his  labors  here  November  12, 
1867. 

After  considerable  delay  and  several  attempts  to 
unite  upon  a  pastor,  the  church  and  society  gave  a 
call  to  the  ^ev.  F.  E.  Fellows,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Bridge- 
ton,  Maine.  This  invitation  was  accepted  July  4, 
1869,  and  Mr.  Fellows  was  installed  by  council  October 
26th  following.  Mr.  Fellows'  ministry  was  a  short  one. 
He  labored  among  this  people  a  little  more  than 
eighteen  months,  but  during  this  period  there  was  a 
season  of  religious  interest,  bringing  into  the  church. 
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upon  profession  of  their  faith,  forty-three  persons; 
nevertheless  his  ministry  was  not  wholly  happy  in  its 
results. 

In  December,  1870,  Mr.  Fellows  resigned,  and  closed 
his  labors  as  pastor  of  the  church  on  the  second  Sab- 
hath  of  January,  1871.  The  following  Sabbath  the 
pulpit  was  supplied  by  Eev.  Mr.  Tracy,  who  had 
returned  from  Ohio  on  account  of  the  health  of  his 
family. 

On  Monday,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society, 
he  was  invited  to  be  the  acting  pastor  for  one  year, 
which  invitation  he  accepted,  thus  renewing  his  labors 
in  the  field  of  his  first  settlement,  after  a  lapse  of 
twenty  years.  From  this  time  on,  during  a  period  of 
four  years  and  nine  months,  the  church,  under  the 
labors  of  Mr.  Tracy,  performed  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  through  severe  infirmities,  enjoyed  an  unusual 
degree  of  prosperity. 

Early  in  September,  1875,  Mr.  Tracy  gave  notice 
that  he  must  close  his  labors  after  the  second  Sab- 
bath in  October.  In  the  mean  time,  upon  his  recom- 
mendation, Rev.  William  A.  Benedict,  of  Plainfield, 
Conn.,  was  engaged  to  supply  the  pulpit  for  six 
months,  and  commenced  his  labors  on  Sabbath,  Octo- 
ber 16th,  following  Mr.  Tracy's  retirement.  There 
was  almost  immediately  a  revived  state  of  religious 
feeling,  and  during  the  winter  many  souls  were  con- 
verted. In  January  Mr.  Benedict  received  an  invita- 
tion from  the  church  and  society  to  become  their  pas- 
tor, which  invitation  he  accepted,  and  was  installed 
by  council  February  16,  1876. 

Rev.  Mr.  Benedict  closed  his  pastorate,  and  Kev. 
Philander  Thurston  was  invited  to  supply  as  pas- 
tor and  teacher,  and  is  at  the  present  time  accept- 
ably laboring  in  this  ancient  church,  whose  history 
we  have  followed  from  the  date  of  the  earliest  settle- 
ment of  the  town  of  Sutton. 

First  Baptist  Chukch  {West  Sutton).— The  first 
Baptist  Church  in  this  town  was  organized  September 
16,  1735.  It  was  the  fourth  oldest  church  of  the  de- 
nomination in  Massachusetts.  Backus,  the  Baptist 
historian,  says,  in  regard  to  the  founding  of  this  first 
Baptist  Church  at  Sutton,  that  a  Mr.  James  Bound,  a 
sensible  Baptist,  who  had  immigrated  from  England 
and  located  in  Salem  Village,  and  had,  with  others 
become  imbued  with  Baptist  principles,  removed  and 
began  a  Baptist  Society  in  Sutton. 

In  1737  Benjamin  Marsh  and  Thomas  Green  were 
ordained  its  joint  pastors  the  same  year.  Thomas 
Green  became  pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Leices- 
ter. Elder  Marsh  was  the  pastor  till  his  death.  He 
died  in  1775,  and  the  church  was  disbanded  because 
"  rent  with  dissensions."  In  1785  another  church  was 
organized,  which  continues  its  existence  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

The  several  pastors  have  been:  Ebenezer  Samson, 
1788-94;  William  Batcheller,  1794-99;  Samuel 
Waters,  1799-1825.  Next  Rev.  Moses  Harrington, 
three  years;    Rev.   John   Walker,   six    years;    Rev. 


Charles  H.  Peabody,  three  years ;  Rev.  Otis  Con- 
verse, two  years ;  Rev.  Samuel  Richards,  one  year ; 
Rev.  George  Deland,  three  years  ;  Rev.  Job  Boomer, 
three  years ;  Rev.  G.  W.  Benton,  one  year  ;  Rev.  J. 
Thayer,  two  years;  Rev.  S.  O.  Lovell,  four  years. 
From  1856  to  18lj3  the  church  was,  for  most  of  the 
time,  without  a  pastor.  1863,  Rev.  C.  S.  Baker,  one 
year ;  1864,  Rev.  J.  Barber,  one  year ;  1865,  Rev.  G. 
Stone,  one  year;  1869,  Rev.  A.  E.  Batelle,  one  year; 
1870-71,  church  supplied,  two  years;  1873,  Rev.  C. 
F.  Myers,  three  years ;  1876,  Rev.  E.  J.  Stevens,  one 
and  one-half  years ;  1877,  Rev.  Joel  P.  Chapin,  three 
years;  1880,  Rev.  Charles  Newhall,  four  years;  1885, 
Rev.  Albert  Green,  three  years.  Eev.  Benj.  Tuck, 
the  present  pastor,  began  his  labors  Sept.  2,  1888. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  since  1735  the  town 
of  Sutton  has  had  a  Baptist  Church,  the  oldest  and 
for  two  years  the  only  one  in  all  this  part  of  the 
State,  and  that  its  days  are  yet  full  of  life,  and  vigor, 
and  good  works. 

Second  Baptist  Church  (South  Sutton).— The 
Second  Baptist  Church  was  organized  Oct.  9,  1792. 
In  1804  the  society  began  the  building  of  a  meeting- 
house, which  was  finished  and  dedicated  July  2, 1805. 
In  1809  Rev.  Nathan  Leonard  became  pastor  for  one 
year.  From  that  time  Elder  Wm.  Batcheller  was  its 
pastor  until  Nov.,  1816.  Following  was  the  ministry 
of  Rev.  Job  C.  Boomer,  from  1819  to  1841.  The 
church  was  repaired  and  rededicated  Oct.  9,  1845. 
The  pastors  of  the  church  have  been  as  follows :  El- 
der William  Batcheller,  1792  ;  Brother  Nathan  Leon- 
ard, 1809,  ordained;  Elder  William  Batcheller,  1810; 
Brother  Job  B.  Boomer,  1819,  ordained;  Brother 
Austin  Robbins,  1841;  Elder  U.  Underwood,  1842; 
Elder  Nelson  B.  Jones,  1845  ;  Brother  Joseph  Thayer, 
Oct.,  1847,  ordained;  Brother  J.  B.  Boomer,  1849; 
Brother  R.  G.  Lamb,  1852;  Brother  Charles  A.  Snow, 
1853;  Rev.  Abial  Fisher,  D.D.,  1855;  Brother  Justus 
Aldrich,  1858  ;  Rev.  J.  B.  Boomer,  1859 ;  Rev.  Joseph 
P.  Burbank,  1862;  Rev.  N.  J.  Pinkham,  1869;  Rev. 
J.  P.  Burbank,  1870 ;  Rev.  Philip  Berry,  1873 ;  Rev. 
J.  P.  Burbank,  1875,  to  the  present  time. 

The  Free-Will  Bai'tist  Church.  -This  church 
was  organized  November  1,  1834,  under  the  labors  of 
Rev.  Willard  Fuller,  with  a  membership  of  eleven- 
five  brethren  and  six  sisters. 

The  meeting-house  was  largely  built,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  church  were  for  the  most  part  borne 
by,  the  pastor. 

Services  continued  to  be  held  until  1858  or  1859, 
and  perhaps  occasionally  later  than  that  date. 

The  church  had  but  one  minister.  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller. 
It  was  his  request  that  after  his  death  the  meeting- 
house should  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  given  to  the 
Free- Will  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  which 
was  done.     He  died  December  8,  1875. 

It  is  fitting  in  this  connection  to  say  of  him,  that 
in  the  public  and  private  relations  of  life,  he  emi- 
nently illustrated  the  graces  of  the  Christian. 
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Universalist  Society. — This  society  was  formed 
during  the  summer  of  1840.  In  March,  1841,  Rev. 
Alvin  Abbott  was  engaged  to  preach  one-half  the  time 
and  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  hall  at  West  Sut- 
ton. Mr.  Abbott  continued  to  preach  for  two  years. 
After  he  left  the  society  weakened  and  the  last  meet- 
ing of  which  there  is  any  record  is  April  5,  1847. 

Bai'ti.st  Church  in  Manchauc;. — This  church 
was  organized  May  18,  1842,  with  thirty  members, 
and  was  named  "The  Manchaug  Baptist  Church." 
A  few  of  the  original  members  still  survive  and  bear 
an  honorable  record. 

Its  house  of  worship  is  situated  in  the  manufactur- 
ing village  of  the  same  name,  and  as  most  of  its  resi- 
dent membership  and  of  the  congregation  are  em- 
ployes and  operatives  in  the  mills,  the  Manchaug 
company  have  ever  borne  a  noble  and  principal  part 
in  supporting  the  pastors.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
pastors,  with  their  terms  of  service,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  readily  attained  by  the  records :  Rev.  W.  H.  Dal- 
rymple,  one  year  and  two  months;  Rev.  N.  B.  Jones, 
one  year  and  four  months;  Rev.  George  Daland,  one 
year  and  six  months;  Rev.  Abial  Fisher,  four  years; 
Rev.  N.  Chapman,  two  years;  Rev.  J.  S.  Harradon, 
six  years  and  nine  months;  Rev.  N.  J.  Pinkham,  one 
year  and  seven  months;  Rev.  Addison  Browne,  seven 
months;  Rev.  D.  A.  Dearborn,  four  years;  Rev.  C.  L. 
Thompson,  four  years  and  five  months. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Boomer  is  the  present  incumbent,  a 
worthy  man  and  a  good  pastor;  holding  the  love  and 
respect  of  ihe  church,  the  parish  and  the  community. 

The  Third  Baptist  Church.— This  church  seems 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  an  association  of  a  few  per- 
sons who  had  been  connected  with  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Thompson,  Connecticut.  Difficulties  arose  in  this 
church,  which  led,  in  1797,  to  a  separation,  the  one 
part  adhering  to  the  elder  John  Martin,  and  the  other 
to  Deacon  Parsons  Crosby,  who  was  ordained  their 
elder. 

This  church  seems  not  to  have  entirely  separated 
from  difficulties,  and,  after  a  troublous  life,  the  records 
are  lost,  and  it  is  supposed  that  at  about  this  time  it 
ceased  to  exist. 

St.  John's  Church  (Wilkinsonville). — This  society 
was  incorporated  March  10, 1827,  under  the  name  and 
title  of  St.  John's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The 
present  house  was  built  in  the  year  1828.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  June  24,  1828. 

The  first  rector  was  the  Rev.  Daniel  Le  Baron 
Goodwin,  who  commenced  his  services  July  17,  1825, 
and  closed  in  April,  1854;  length  of  service,  nearly 
twenty-nine  years. 

His  successor  was  Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Chase,  whose 
service  commenced  in  April,  1854,  and  closed  in  April, 
1858.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  A.  Decatur 
Spalter,  whose  term  of  service  commenced  in  June, 
1858,  and  closed  in  December,  1859.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  William  George  Hawkins,  who 
commenced  his  services  in  April,  1860,  and  closed  in 


April,  1862.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  George 
Sturges  Paine,  whose  term  of  service  commenced  in 
September,  1862,  and  closed  in  September,  1863;  who 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Spear,  whose 
term  of  service  commenced  in  .January,  1864,  and 
closed  in  January,  1867  ;  who  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  L.  Riuidolph,  whose  term  of  service 
commenced  in  .lanuiiry,  ISfiT,  and  closed  in  December, 
1870.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Met- 
calf,  who  commenced  his  .'services  in  June,  1871,  and 
closed  in  June,  1874.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
James  S.  Ellis,  who  commenced  his  .services  .July  5, 
1874,  and  remained  in  charge  until  1882,  when  he  re- 
signed, and  the  Rev.  .John  (ireg.son  became  his  suc- 
cessor, and  is  the  present  rector.  Mr.  Gregson  adds 
to  his  energy  and  zeal  in  church  work  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  advancement  of  every  educational  and 
moral  interest,  and  his  true,  earnest  work  as  chairman 
of  the  School  Board  is  appreciated  Ijy  all  his  towns- 
men. 

United  Presbyterian  Church  (Wilkinsonville). 
— The  Associate  Church,  to  which  the  Sutton  United 
Presbyterian  congregation  first  belonged,  was  origin- 
ally a  seces>ion  from  the  church  or  kirk  of  Scotland 
in  the  year  1733,  and  was  kaown  as  the  Seceders' 
Church.  The  original  founders  of  the  Sutton  United 
Presbyterian  congregation  were  families  from  the 
province  of  Ulster,  Londonderry  County,  Ireland  ;  and 
were  from  their  earliest  associations  trained  up  in  the 
Presbyterian  faith,  and  when  here,  longed  for  the 
church  of  their  choice,  in  which  their  children  could 
be  taught  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  otherwise  in- 
structed in  the  distinctive  principles  of  that  faith 
which  they  had  carried  with  them  from  their  home- 
land beyond  the  seas. 

The  first  settled  minister  was  the  Rev.  James  Wil- 
liamson, who  was  installed  February,  1856,  and  con- 
tinued in  his  pastorate  nearly  eight  years.  Mr. 
Williamson  was  a  native  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  and 
was  educated  in  the  Glasgow  College,  and  alsostudied 
theology  under  the  celebrated  Doctors  McCrie  and 
Paxton,  of  Edinburgh,  in  connection  with  the  original 
Seceder  Church. 

The  second  pastor,  the  Rev.  P.  Y.  Smith,  was  or-| 
dained  and  installed  February  28,  1866.  Mr.  Smith 
was  educated  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
and  .studied  Hebrew  and  theology  in  the  city  of  New! 
York,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  tlie 
Second  Presbytery  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,' 
New  York  City,  September  15,  1863.  He  died  Julyj 
21,  1885.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  large  views,  a| 
constant  student  and  deeply  interested  in  education 

Rev.  William  Calbraith  was  installed  October  8 
1886,  and  is  the  present  pastorof  this  church. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church.— During  the  au 
tumn  and  winter  of  1852,  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  of  East  Doug 
las,  was  invited  by  some  resident  members  of  Method 
ist  churches  residing  in  the  centre  of  the  town  to  holt 
occasional  meetings  in  Washington   Hall    and  th( 
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next  spring  they  felt  justified  in  petitioning  the  New 
England  Conference,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  April, 
1853,  to  send  them  a  preacher.  The  petition  was 
favorably  entertained,  and  the  Rev.  John  W.  Lee 
stationed  here.  Washington  Hall  was  procured,  and 
he  entered  at  once  upon  his  labors,  with  a  congrega- 
tion not  large,  but  constantly  increasing. 

In  1854  Mr.  Lee  was  returned  to  this  charge  ;  the 
church  prospered.  A  house  was  built,  the  corner- 
stone laid  July  4,  1854,  completed  March,  1855,  dedi- 
cated 22d  day  of  same  month.  Mr.  Lee's  labors  closed 
April  8th.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Taylor, 
for  one  year.  In  1856  Rev.  Rodney  Gage  was  sta- 
tioned for  two  years ;  1858,  by  Rev.  N.  S.  Spaulding; 
1859,  Rev.  William  A.  Clapp";  18(50,  Rev.  J.  J.  Wood- 
bury; 1861,  Rev.  C.  W.  Mackreading,  Jr. ;  1862-63,  by 
Rev.  S.  0.  Brown,  and  in  1864  the  church  property 
was  given  into  the  hands  of  its  creditors,  and  the 
church  became  extinct. 


CHAPTER   CXXVII. 

SUTTON— ( Contin  ued. ) 

EDUCATIONAI,. 

The  first  settlers  of  this  State  were  the  founders  of 
the  free-school  system.  They  had  received  some  in- 
spiration from  the  schools  of  learning  in  Europe, 
established  for  the  favored  classes,  and  more  from 
revelation.  They  did  not  believe  that  knowledge, 
power  and  wealth  were  intended  for  the  few,  but  that 
the  avenues  to  their  attainment  should  be  open  to  all. 

It  was  because  they  saw  no  hope  of  securing  to 
themselves  and  their  posterity  their  God-given  rights, 
that  they  crossed  a  stormy  ocean,  seeking  a  home  as 
remote  as  possible  from  opposing  influences  made 
strong  by  long-continued  growth  and  prejudice  ;  and 
here  in  this  western  wilderness,  amid  the  toils,  anxie- 
ties and  perils  attending  a  new  settlement  so  remote 
from  sources  whence  supply  of  almost  every  want, 
aside  from  food,  must  come,  they  inaugurated  a  sys- 
tem of  education  for  the  masses,  which,  improved 
from  time  to  time,  gradually  extended  through  the 
New  England  States  and  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
country. 

In  1642  a  law  was  passed  requiring  that  those 
chosen  to  manage  "  the  prudentials  of  every  town  in 
the  several  precincts  and  quarters  where  they  dwelt, 
shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  neighbors,  to  see, 
first  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism 
in  any  of  their  families  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach  by 
themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices 
so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  to  read  per- 
fectly the  English- tongue,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
capital  laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each 
neglect  therein." 


It  was  not,  however,  until  1647  that  a  law  was 
enacted  ordering  the  establishment  in  every  town  of 
fifty  householders  of  a  public  school,  in  which  the 
children  should  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and, 
when  the  families  shall  have  increased  to  an  hundred, 
of  a  grammar  school  in  which  the  young  men  might 
be  fitted  for  the  university. 

In  this  town  there  is  no  mention  of  a  school  until 
1725,  and  then  only  in  connection  with  a  proposed 
sale  of  the  school  land— two  hundred  acres — which 
had  been  given  by  the  proprietors  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  of  the  grant  <if  the  General  Court  con- 
firming the  purchase  of  the  township  from  the 
Indians. 

The  children  may  have  had  instruction  in  private 
schools,  but  no  action  seems  to  have  been  taken  by 
the  town  in  the  matter  of  the  establishment  of  a  pub- 
lic school  previously  to  1730,  when  it  was  voted  that 
a  school  should  be  kept  for  four  months  in  four  places, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  selectmen,  one  month  in  a 
place. 

In  1731  it  was  voted  that  there  should  be  school- 
dames. 

No  record  can  be  found  of  an  appropriation  for  the 
support  of  a  school  until  1732.  The  name  of  John 
Smith  appears  upon  the  treasurer's  book  as  the 
schoolmaster  for  this  year.  The  school  was  kept  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  John  Gibbs,  who  was  paid  fifteen 
shillings  for  its  nse. 

From  this  time  onward  the  records  of  the  town 
show  that  schools  were  provided  and  enlarged  as  the 
needs  of  the  town  demanded.  In  these  schools  only 
the  rudiments  were  taught. 

Each  district  employed  its  own  teacher,  and  had  the 
general  supervision  of  its  schools.  The  only  official 
visits  made  the  schools  at  this  time  were  those  of  the 
minister  of  the  parish  for  the  purpose  of  catechising 
the  children. 

Persons  might  have  been,  and  probably  were,  dele- 
gated to  give  instruction  to  any  who  might  wish  to 
pursue  the  studies  which  were  then  considered  as  be- 
longing to  a  grammar-school.  There  were  very  few 
of  this  class  of  pupils  before  the  time  above 
mentioned.  Joseph  Hall,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  David,  is 
the  first  and  only  one  who  seems  to  have  been 
appointed  grammar  schoolmaster,  and  authorized  to 
present  his  bills  as  such.  His  first  bill  was  in  1794, 
for  teaching  grammar-school  in  1793,  £4  8s.  Id.,  and 
as  his  bill  varied  from  year  to  year,  it  is  evident  that 
his  salary  depended  upon  the  number  of  his  scholars. 
About  this  time  sumuoer  schools,  for  terms  of  four  or 
six  weeks,  were  established  in  most  of  the  districts. 
The  winter  schools  were  kept  from  eight  to  ten  weeks, 
and  taught  exclusively  by  male  teachers. 

A  desire  for  advantages,  the  common  schools  and 
the  grammar-schools,  as  taught  by  Mr.  Hall,  did  not 
furnish,  began  to  find  expression  in  the  establishment 
of  private  schools.  Among  the  first  of  these  were 
those  taught  in  1806  by  Miss  Mary  T.  Morse  in  the 
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South  Pariah,  and  Miss  Caroline  M.  Warren   in   the 
North  Parish. 

Miss  Morse's  school  was  for  young  ladies  only,  in 
which  instruction  was  given  in  "  Reading,  writing, 
orthography  and  Knglish  grammar;  also  plain  sew- 
ing, marking,  working  muslin  and  embroidery;  also 
drawing  and  painting  in  water-colors  and  filigree 
work."  Miss  Warren's  school  was  open  to  youth  of 
both  sexes,  aud  "  instruction  was  given  in  reading, 
writing,  orthography  and  English  grammar,  rhetoric, 
logic,  and  English  composition  ;  also  arithmetic, 
geometry,  geography,  astronomy  and  the  Latin  lan- 
guage." Young  ladies  were  likewise  instructed  in 
the  ornamental  branches. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  a  history  of  the  many 
private  schools  that  were  established  in  town  after  1811, 
as  no  records  were  kept,  and  the  "  oldest  inhabitants  '' 
can  impart  little  information. 

A  few  of  these  schools,  however,  are  remembered, 
and  worthy  of  particular  mention.  One  of  them, 
called  "Sutton  High  School,"  was  established  by 
Rev.  George  A.  Willard,  in  1835,  in  the  hall  of  the 
brick  mansion  built  by  Mr.  James  Freeland ;  the  school 
was  afterward  removed  to  West  Sutton  aud  continued 
several  years.  Mr.  Willard  was  a  superior  teacher, 
as  several  of  his  former  pupils  now  resident  in  town 
can  testify. 

Looking  at  our  schools  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
present,  we  believe  they  are  improving  in  the  stand- 
ard of  attainments,  while,  except  in  the  villages, 
they  are  sadly  decreasing  in  numbers  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  emulation  to  excel  is  not  duly  excited. 

As  it  regards  the  improvements,  we  would  mention 
the  tasteful  and  commodious  school-houses  which 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  rude  structures  of 
olden  time — the  attractive  furnishing  of  most  of 
these  houses,  the  introduction  of  maps,  blackboards 
and  apparatus  affording  facilities  for  the  illustration 
of  the  various  branches  of  study,  text-books  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  scholars  of  every  grade,  singing  and 
drawing,  the  encouragement  of  a  taste  for  the  useful 
and  beautiful,  less  severity  in  punishment,  more 
governing  by  love,  and  an  appeal  to  the  reason  of  a 
child  rather  than  his  sense  of  physical  pain. 

The  character  and  attainments  of  the  teachers,  pre- 
pared most  of  them  in  the  normal  schools,  is  a  pres- 
ent study  to  the  child,  and  an  incentive  to  correct 
deportment,  while  calisthenics  and  physical  training 
are  taught,  that  the  child  may  be  sound  in  body  as 
well  as  strong  in  mind. 

High  School. — In  this  brief  historical  sketch  of 
the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  a  more  liberal  education, 
and  the  action  of  the  town  which  culminated  in  the 
establishment  of  our  present  popular  high  school,  we 
shall  confine  these  notes  to  such  facts  as  have  refer- 
ence to  the  high  school  recognized  by  legislative 
acts,  and  maintained  by  the  town  in  its  municipal 
capacity.  We  regret  the  necessity  for  this  omission, 
for  these  subscription  schools,  by  introducing  some 


of  the  higher  branches,  induced  a  more  correct  appre- 
ciation of  such  branches,  and  created  a  demand  for 
the  high  school. 

The  historians  of  our  common-school  system  begin 
by  referring  to  the  legislative  acts  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts colonists  in  1(547,  as  the  inception  an<l  foun- 
dation of  that  system.  Ky  this  early  legislation  the 
support  of  schools  was  made  compulsory,  and  the 
means  of  education  became  cormiion  and  free.  'I'he 
same  legislation  laid  the  foundation  for  the  high 
school,  for  it  included  an  enactment  requiring  every 
town  of  one  hundred  families  or  householders  to  set 
up  and  maintain  a  ''  Grammar  school,"  under  a 
master  competent  to  instruct  youth  in  such  branches 
as  were  required  to  fit  them  for  the  university. 

Because  the  wish  is  often  parent  to  the  thought, 
the  thought  to  action,  and  the  action  to  beneficial 
results,  we  are  pleased  to  find  in  the  report  of  the 
School  Committee  for  1859,  Foster  Freeland,  chair- 
man, a  strongly  expressed  wish  that  Sutton  might 
have  the  advantage  of  grammar  school  instruction ; 
and  a  recommendation  that  the  excess  of  school 
money  raised  by  the  town,  above  a  specified  amount, 
then  deemed  sufficient  for  the  common  district 
schools,  should  be  appropriated  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  two  "  grammar  schools  ;  "  and 
this  followed  by  a  suggestion  that  the  school  acts 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  give  the  income  of  the 
State  school  fund  to  the  several  towns  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  such 
schools. 

In  the  warrant  of  the  selectmen,  Horace  Leland, 
chairman,  for  the  annual  meeting  of  18G0,  we  find  : 

Art.  13.  To  see  if  the  town  wiU  establisli  a  HUjli  School  or  act  or  do 
any  thing  relative  to  the  same. 

This  action  was  negatived  by  the  town  for  the  rea- 
sons set  forth  in  the  School  Committee's  report  of  the 
same  year,  as  follows : 

"  Your  committee  concur  in  tlie  opinion  tliat  whatever  is  appropriateJ 
fortius  noble  cause"  (a  hiKher  eJucatiou)  "considering  the  territuriiil 
structure  of  our  town  and  the  sparsely  located  proper  recipients  of  High 
School  privileges,  the  greatest  good  to  all  the  inhahU'itits  of  tltv  loini  will 
he  attained  hy  the  (Uvision  of  the  fund  in  the  lUstriets."' 

However,  something  had  been  gained,  in  that  the 
attention  of  the  town  had  been  called  to  its  necessity, 
to  the  violation  of  the  State  law,  and  to  the  strength 
of  its  friends. 

In  18G(i  the  following  articles  were  inserted  in  the 
warrant  for  the  annual  meeting  : 

Ist.  To  see  if  the  town  will  maintain  a  high  school,  or  act  or  ilo  any- 
thing relative  thereto. 

2d.  To  see  if  the  town  will  raise  and  appropriate  five  hundred  dollui*a, 
to  aid  the  pupils  in  Sutton  in  prosecuting  their  studies  in  the  higher 
branches  in  some  of  the  high  schools  and  academies  of  the  neighboring 
towns,  or  act  or  do  anything  relating  thei'eto. 

These  articles  were  passed  over  "  without  note  or 
comment"  by  an  indefinite  postponement,  and  thus 
ended  the  second  direct  attempt  to  establish  this 
school.  • 

The  action  of  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  in 
procuring  the  passage  of  the  law   "  That  no  distribu- 
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tion  or  apportioumeut  of  the  aunual  income  of  the 
State  school  fund  should  he  made  to  towns  not  com- 
plying wilh  certain  requisitions  of  chapter  38,  sec- 
tions 1  and  2,  general  statute,  ineUidingthe  mainten- 
ance of  a  high  school,"  strengthened  the  friends  of  a 
higher  education,  and  in  March,  1888,  the  following 
articles  were  inserted  in  the  warrant  for  the  approach- 
ing annual  meeting : 

Article  14,  To  see  if  tbe  towu  will  maiuUtin  a  higli  scliool  according 
to  the  requirements  of  statute  law,  or  act  to  do  anything  in  relation  to 
the  same. 

.\rticle  15.  To  see  if  the  town  will  raise  money  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  school. 

After  a  dispassionate  discussion  and  a  more  detailed 
statement  of  the  ca.se  than  is  found  in  the  foregoing 
extract,  the  affirmative  of  both  articles  was  sustained 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  persons  present 
and  voting. 

Under  Article  1-t — "  Voted  that  the  town  will  main- 
tain a  high  school  to  hold  one  term  of  three  months 
at  Wilkinsonville,  one  term  of  three  months  at  Sutton 
Centre,  one  term  of  three  months  at  West  Sutton,  and 
one  term  of  three  months  at  Manchaug  Village." 

Under  Article  15 — "Voted  to  raise  and  appropriate 
five  hundred  dollars  for  the  maintenance  of  the  high 
school." 

The  success  of  the  measure  was  principally  due  to  a 
higher  standard  of  public  opinion,  and  an  appreciation 
of  a  higher  culture  and  a  demand  therefor.  Many 
good  citizens  had  labored  to  bring  about  this  improve- 
ment in  public  opinion,  prominent  among  whom  were 
Rev.  H.  A.  Tracy  and  James  W.  Stockwell,  Esq.,  and 
last  for  the  first  I.  B.  Hartwell,  Esq.,  of  whom  it  is- 
a  pleasure  to  say  that  no  one  in  town  has  labored 
more  earnestly,  both  in  a  private  and  public  capacity, 
to  improve  our  common  schools,  to  foster  the  desire 
for  a  more  generous  course  of  study  than  they  afibrd, 
and  to  furnish  facilities  for  the  gratification  of  such 
desire.  He  was  chairman  of  the  School  Committee 
during  several  years  preceding  the  establishment  ol 
the  high  school,  at  the  time  when  the  agitation 
attending  the  discussion  of  ihe  matter  was  the  great- 
est, and  brought  all  the  influence  which  his  position 
commanded,  to  bear  in  support  of  the  measure.  His 
faith  in  ihe  good  sense  of  the  people,  and  in  their 
ultimately  favorable  action,  never  faltered. 

From  that  day  the  school  has  been  successful,  the 

town  has  fostered'  it  liberally  and  its  results  have 

been  beneficent. 

1      The  first  teach  A-  of  the  high   school,  Walter  A. 

I  Wheeler,  gave  permanency  and  character  to  it.     He 

was  a  Christian  gentleman,  earnest  and  enthusiastic 

!  in  his  work,  combining  the  rare  faculty  of  imparting 

j  knowledge  and  the  love  of  it  to  all  under  his  care. 

The  Free  Public  Library, — December  2,  1874, 
.  J.  W.  Stockwell,  Esq.,  proposed  for  discussion  before 
I  the  Farmers'  Club  in  Sutton  Centre  the  following 
'  question:  "Social  Life  and  Culture,  How  Best  Pro- 
moted in  this  Town  ?"     The  record  of  the  meeting 


reads  as  follows  :  "  After  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
showing  the  need  of  books  for  intellectual  growth,  J. 
W.  Stockwell  proposed  to  form  a  club,  if  twenty  per- 
sons could  be  found  willing  to  contribute  one  dollar 
each  to  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  this  win- 
ter's reiding.  He  was  followed  by  other  speakers 
favoring  such  a  proposal,  and  so  well  was  the  idea  of 
the  nucleus  of  a  Free  Library  received  that  at  this 
meeting  a  '  committee  of  five'  was  chosen  to  solicit 
for  a  library  and  purchase  books.  J.  W.  Stockwell, 
Rev.  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  A.  Wheeler,  Misses  Ellen  C. 
Woodbury  and  Sarah  M.  Mills  were  selected  as  such 
Committee." 

The  above  extract  indicates  the  inception  and  be- 
ginning of  the  Sutton  Free  Library,  which  now  num- 
bers three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Armsby  early  wrote  for  information  in 
regard  to  its  plan  and  purpose,  and  finding  its  pro- 
moters held  large  hopes  for  its  future  success,  at  once 
took  an  active  interest  in  its  prosperity  and  enlarge- 
ment, and  his  contributions  to  aid  in  establishing 
"  The  Free  Public  Library  "  were  fre(|uent,  large  and 
valuable.  A  suggestion  from  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  those  who  had  left  their  native  town  for 
wider  fields  of  usefulness  brought  liberal  returns  and 
many  were  the  donors,  while  from  those  within  the 
town  were  earnest  workers  and  liberal  donors.  A  val- 
uable selected  library  was  given  by  Hon.  John  D. 
ilcCrate,  and  other  large  contributions  were  received 
from  Rev.  H.  A.  Tracy,  George  P.  Stockwell,  Hervey 
F.  Lombard,  Rev.  George  Lyman,  J.  S.  C.  Armsby, 
E.  J.  Mills,  J.  W.  Stockwell,  D.  T.  Thurston,  Mrs. 
H.  AV.  Beecher,  Professor  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Rev. 
Frederick  N.  Knapp,  H.  C.  Batchellor,  Jlrs.  J.  W. 
Clark,  Dr.  A.  L.  Stickney,  and  many  others. 

Thus  far  the  library  was  the  property  of  the  origi- 
nal proprietors,  but  the  time  was  at  hand  for  trans- 
ferring it  by  deed  to  the  town,  and  this  was  proposed 
on  the  single  consideration  that  it  should  ever  be 
maintained  as  a  free  public  library  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  or  revert  to  the  grantors.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  town,  March  20,  1876,  the  town  voted 
to  accept  the  library  on  the  terms  proposed,  and  it 
was  transferred  by  deed,  dated  March  21,  1876,  and 
thus  was  established  "  The  Sutton  Free  Library." 

The  friends  of  the  library  did  not  abate,  in  the 
least,  their  interest  in  its  prosperity,  and  donations 
of  books  increased  rather  than  diminished,  and  this 
enterprise  is  largely  the  work  of  its  founders  and 
friends,  and  less  the  gift  of  the  town. 

The  question  of  dividing  the  now  large  library  of 
about  two  thousand  five  hundred  volumes  and  placing 
a  part  in  the  other  villages  of  the  town  was  agitated  at 
the  annual  meeting,  but  the  deed  to  the  town  pre- 
vented such  dismemberment  of  it,  and  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  it  was  voted,  on  motion  of  Jason 
Waters,  Esq.,  to  establish  branch  libraries  in  each  of 
the  villages ;  these,  far  from  taking  from  the  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Free  Public  Library  (which  now  con- 
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tained  so  many  donations  that  were  meraoiials  of 
friendship  and  love  from  deceased  friends  of  the 
town  that  its  care  had  become  a  duty),  only  demon- 
strated to  tlie  entire  peojjle  more  fully  than  ever  be- 
fore the  inestimable  value  of  books.  From  the 
annual  reports  of  the  librarian,  April  1,  1885,  we  in- 
sert the  following  extract: 

The  dawn  uf  '8.3,  its  tenth  birthday.  Bees  the  Library  established  in  a 
pleusiLUt,  coniniodidus  room,  its  friends  and  patrons  rejoicing  in  its  re- 
niuTiil  to  a  suitable  place,  in  the  new  Town  Hall,  adapted  to  its  reqnire- 
nientjd. 

Looliiug  back  from  this  standpoint  in  the  history  of  the  Library,  the 
projector  and  founder  of  tlie  plan  "to  secure  good  reading,"  with  the 
little  band  of  sujipurters,  may  feel  repaid  for  all  efforts  and  sacrifices 
made  in  the  interest  of  true  progress,  and  ma>  be  pardoned  if  there  is 
pleasure  and  l)ride  in  recalling  its  steady  growth,  and  seeing  its  estab- 
lishment in  a  new  and  permanent  home.  That  another  decade  may 
still  find  it  an  honor  to  the  town,  a  source  of  education  and  advance- 
ment with  refining  influence,  it  is  essential  that  no  citizen  slioidd  be 
indifferent  to  its  advantages,  or  neglect  to  avail  himself  of  its  privileges. 

At  the  annual  town-meeting,  April  (5, 1887,  a  Board 
of  Trustees  for  these  libraries  was  elected, — Rev. 
John  Greyson,  Miss  Sarah  M.  Mills,  Jason  Waters, 
George  H.  Clark  and  George  W.  Albee.  In  1888  the 
town  appropriated  five  hundred  dollars  for  books  and 
care  (the  largest  grant  ever  made  by  the  town),  to  be 
divided  between  the  several  libraries  according  to 
weekly  circulation  from  each.  D.  T.  Thurston  was 
the  first  librarian  and  gave  a  room  in  his  house  for 
its  use.  At  his  death  J.  W.  Stockwell  assumed  the 
care  and  held  the  position  till  April  1,  1883,  when 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Mills  became  librarian,  and  holds  the 
position  at  the  present  time. 

The  library  and  branch  libraries  now  number  vol- 
umes as  follows : 

Volumes. 

Sutton  Free  Library 3250 

Manchaug  Branch  Library 7:il 

West  Sutton  Branch  Library 300 

Wilkinsouville  Branch  Library 300 

South  Sutton  Branch  Library 3C7 

Total 49a8 


CHAPTER    CXXVIII. 

SVrrON—{Coii/i/nu-d.  ] 

M.\NUF.\CTnRE.S. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  England  for  a  long 
period  discouraged  manufacturing  in  her  colonies. 
She  thought  by  so  doing  to  increase  the  demand  for 
her  own  products,  and  make  her  dependencies  more 
dependent. 

The  first  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts, 
which  met  at  Salem  October  5,  1774,  took  the  matter 
in  hand,  and,  appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
people,  strongly  recommended  the  production  of 
wool,  the  raising  of  flax  and  hemp,  the  making  of 
nails,  steel,  tin-plate,  lire-arms,  saltpetre,  gunpowder, 


paper,  glass,  buttons,  salt,  combs,  cards  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  all  such  arts  and  manufat^tures  as  might 
be  useful  to  the  people. 

As  early  as  171)8  the  people  of  this  town,  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  every  movement  designed  to  relieve 
the  colonies  from  dejiendence  upon  England  for  nee 
essary  articles  of  wear  and  use,  passed  a  resolution 
encouraging  manufactures. 

Most  earnestly  did  the  people  set  themselves  at 
work  to  provide  for  their  necessities.  Every  house 
was  a  manufactory  of  cloth,  every  farmer  a  producer 
of  wool  and  flax.  As  the  carding  was  all  done  by 
hand,  it  was  natural  that  the  first  manufacturing  of 
the  town  should  be  the  production  of  those  articles 
most  needed  in  making  woolen  and  linen  cloth.  So 
we  find  hand-cards  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first 
articles  manufactured  in  Sutton.  These  were  made 
by  Jonathan  Hale,  who  came  from  Newbury  not  far 
from  1747,  his  name  appearing  upon  both  the  church 
and  town  records  that  year. 

Mr.  Hale  removed  to  Coos,  N.  H.,  in  1771,  and  the 
business  of  card-making  was  carried  on  in  town  for 
two  or  three  years  by  Joseph  Rockwell,  born  in  INIid- 
dletown,  Conn.,  who  learned  his  trade  of  Mr.  Hale. 

Rockwell  went  from  Sutton  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  continued  his  trade.     He  was  succeeded   in  the 

card-making  business  by  ■ Sibley,  who  made  a 

great  improvement  in  the  machine  for  cutting  and 
bending  the  teeth.  Mr.  Sibley  continued  the  busi- 
ness until  about  1795,  from  which  time  nothing  far- 
ther was  done  in  that  line  in  town. 

Comb-making  was  introduced  in  town  about  178(i 
by  Simeon  Carpenter,  who  came  from  Attleboro',  and 
continued  by  him  until  1815.  Levi  and  Jonathan 
Fuller,  who  came  from  Attleboro'  about  the  same 
time  with  Mr.  Carpenter,  were  also  comb-makers  by 
trade,  and  carried  on  the  business  for  many  years. 
These  combs  were  made  from  horn,  bone,  ivory,  tin 
and  lead.  Combs  were  also  manufactured  by  one  of 
the  Chases,  on  the  place  now  occupied  by  Andrew 
Boyce,  in  the  Slocomb  District. 

Scythe,  hoe  and  axe-making  were  also  carried  on  at 
an  early  date — scythe-making  in  particular.  All  these 
were  at  first  beaten  out  by  hand,  afterward  by  the 
trip-hammers,  operated  in  some  ca.ses  by  water-power 
and  in  some  by  horse-power. 

There  are  several  places  in  town  which  lay  claim  to 
the  introduction  of  the  first  trip-hammer. 

Mr.  Oliver  Hall  says  the  first  was  put  into  opera- 
tion by  horse-power  by  Mr.  Nathan  Putnam,  who  had 
a  scythe  shop  near  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Hall  now 
lives. 

Mr.  Putnam  afterward  erected  a  building  (ihe 
foundations  of  which  may  still  be  seen)  on  a  stream 
emptying  into  Manchaug  Pond,  just  below  the  village 
of  West  Sutton,  a  little  west  of  the  road  to  Manchaug, 
in  which  he  had  a  trip-hammer  operated  by  water- 
power.  He  forged  his  scythes  in  this  building  and 
finished  them  in  the  shop  near  his  house.     Scythes, 
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hoes  and  axes  were  made  at  West  Sutton — hoes  and 
axes  were  made  by  Elder  Samuel  Waters  and  his  son- 
in-law,  Amos  Waters,  and  axes  by  Cornelius  Putnam. 

Scythes  and  hoes  were  also  made  by  Abel  Chase 
and  Nathaniel  Whitmore  &  Sons,  on  the  place  now 
owned  by  Lewis  Griggs,  called  the  Deacon  Hall 
place.  Scythes  were  likewise  made  near  the  place 
where  Estes  Putnam  now  has  a  shingle-mill ;  at 
Marbleville  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Marble 
family;  at  Manchaug  by  Joseph  and  Cornelius  Put- 
nam and  Colonel  Reuben  Waters ;  in  the  Union 
District  by  Joel  Lackey;  at  South  Sutton,  and  in 
what  is  now  Millbury,  on  the  stream  running  from 
Crooked  Pond,  which  will  have  more  particular  men- 
tion in  connection  vvith  what  will  be  said  upon  the 
early  manufacturing  along  this  stream. 

The  fine  water-privileges  along  the  outlet  of  Crooked 
Pond  (now  Singletary  Lake)  were  at  an  early  date 
utilized  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  first  privi- 
lege was  occupied  by  the  grist-mill  built  by  John 
Singletary,  who  bought  the  " mill-lot''  of  Ebenezer 
Dagget,  to  whom  it  was  given  upon  condition  that  he 
should  "  keep  a  grist-mill  for  the  use  of  the  town.'' 
The  exact  date  of  the  building  of  this  mill  cannot  be 
ascertained.  Mr.  John  Singletary  came  to  town  about 
the  year  1720,  and  undoubtedly  bought  the  right  of 
Mr.  Dagget,  and  built  the  mill  soon  after.  On  the 
next  privilege  it  is  said  there  was  a  blacksmith  shop, 
with  a  trip-hammer,  in  which  scythes  were  made  on 
a  small  scale,  and  perhaps  other  articles  used  on  a 
farm.  The  next  privilege,  where  the  mill  of'M.  A. 
Lapham  now  is,  was  occupied  by  the  paper-mill  of 
Abijah  Burbank.  This  was  the  first  paper-mill  built 
in  the  county,  and  the  fourth  or  fifth  in  Massachu- 
setts. Its  erection  appears  to  have  been  suggested 
by  a  resolution  passed  in  a  convention  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  Correspondence  and  delegates  from  the 
several  towns  of  the  county  of  Worcester. 

This  mill  was,  during  most  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  main  dependence,  and  at  times  the  sole  de- 
pendence, for  paper,  of  the  printing-office  of  Isaiah 
Thomas  in  Worcester. 

Its  capacity,  according  to  Deacon  Leland,  was  thirty 
reams  per  week,  during  eight  months  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Caleb  Burbank,  son  of  Abijah,  was  associated 
with  his  father,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  business  of 
paper-making,  increasing  somewhat  the  production, 
and  greatly  improving  the  quality. 

Just  below  the  paper-mill  was  an  oil-mill,  jointly 
owned  by  Jonathan  Holman,  Abijah  Burbank,  Jona- 
than Waters  and  Andrew  Elliot.  The  building  of  this 
mill  was  begun  in  1769,  as  appears  by  a  charge  in  the 
memorandum  book  of  Colonel  Holman,  in  which  he 
makes  note  of  money  due  him  for  getting  timber  for 
the  oil-mill. 

The  same  book  contains  several  entries  giving  the 
number  of  gallons  of  oil  sold  to  various  persons,  by 
which  it  is  seen  that  quite  an  extensive  business  was 
done. 


Just  below  this  was  a  carding  and  fulling-mill ;  still 
farther  down  the  stream  a  powder-mill,  which  seems 
to  have  been  run  but  a  few  of  the  first  years  of  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Next  to  the  powder-mill  was  a  gun  manufactory ; 
changed  afterward  into  a  manufactory  of  scythes,  axes, 
saws,  mill-iron,  steel-plates,  etc.,  in  which  an  exten- 
sive business  for  that  day  was  done. 

Tanning  and  currying  was  also  carried  on  by  John 
Morse,  Captain  Joseph  Griggs  and  possibly  others 
whose  names  have  not  been  brought  to  our  notice. 

Printing  was  done  previously  to  1S13,  by  Sewall 
Goodrich,  in  a  building  which  stood  near  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Tyler  Waters,  in  the  part  of  the  town  which 
became  Millbury  the  above  date. 

The  boot  and  shoe  business  was  also  quite  exten- 
sively carried  on  at  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  some- 
thing in  the  same  line  was  done  in  several  other 
places. 

As  early  as  1837,  according  to  statistics  furnished 
for  Barker's  "Historical  Collections,"  there  were  made 
9314  pairs  of  boots  and  riL9(!8  pairs  of  shoes,  of  the 
value  of  $55,651). 

The  business  was  starte<l  not  far  from  1835,  and  car- 
ried on  by  various  parties,  the  principal  of  whom 
were  Simon  J.  Woodbury,  N.  G.  King,  W.  C.  Chase 
&  F.  F.  Sibley,  B.  L.  &  Henry  C.  Batcheller,  B.  F. 
&  D.  A.  Tenney,  Loren  C.  Howard  &  E.  A,  Dudley, 
afterward  L.  C.  Howard  alone. 

Marbleville. — Joseph  Hathaway  began  the  man- 
ufacture of  shuttles  at  this  place.  He  sold  to  Mr. 
Ezra  S.  Marble,  who  carried  on  the  same  business  un- 
til his  death,  making  from  five  thousand  to  seven 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  shuttles  per  year.  Since 
his  death  the  business  has  been  continued  by  his  son, 
Ezra  W.  Marble,  who  suffered  a  heavy  loss  by  the 
burning  of  the  shop  in  1874.  He  rebuilt  in  1875,  and 
resumed  business  in  the  spring  of  1876.  He  has  in- 
vented and  patented  an  ingenious  contrivance  for 
holding  the  bobbin,  which  is  attached  to  the  spindle, 
making  his  shuttle  oneof  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  now 
in  use. 
'  Woodbury  Village. — Where  the  Woodbury  fac- 
tory now  stands,  there  was,  in  the  early  settlement  of 
the  town  a  saw-mill,  built  and  owned  by  Deacon 
Percival  Hall,  then  owned  by  his  son,  Willis.  Cap- 
tain Josiah  Hall  built  a  new  saw  and  grist-mill  there 
in  1797.  The  mill-work  was  done  by  Captain  Fran- 
cis Putnam.  Captain  Hall  sold  to  Captain  David 
Dudley  in  1813.  Captain  Dudley,  Charles  Hale, 
Luther  Woodbury  and  Leonard  Woodbury  com- 
menced manufacturing  scythes  there  the  same  year, 
continuing  the  business  two  or  three  years,  when  they 
sold  to  Captain  Asa  Woodbury,  who  continued  the 
same  business  a  few  years. 

The  old  building  was  repaired,  enlarged  and 
changed  into  a  woolen-mill  or  factory  ;  burnt  in  1835, 
rebuilt  soon  after,  and  operated  by  Captain  Asa  Wood- 
bury and  Henry  Boyden,  under  the  name  and  firm 
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of  Woodbury  &  Hoyden.     It  was  afterwards  operated 
by  Woodbury  alone. 

It  was  burnt  in  1855  and  rebuilt  in  1856.  The  new 
mill  was  first  operated  by  Woodbury,  Brown  &  Cooper, 
owned  by  Woodbury,  and  afterwards  run  by  him 
alone.  Stockwell  &  Prescott  run  the  mill  for  him 
awhile.  Hall  &  Prescott  hired  the  mill  and  run  it 
for  a  year  or  so,  making  very  nice  jeans.  After  the 
death  of  Captain  Woodbury  it  was  .sold  at  auction  to 
Crawford  &  Fisher,  and  run  from  1866  to  1871  by 
Crawford,  and  since  that  time  rented  to  different 
parties,  and  at  the  present  time  doing  a  flourishing 
business  under  the  management  of  Geo.  A.  Bigelow, 
of  Worcester. 

Pleasant  Valley. — A  card  and  fulling-mill  was 
built  at  this  place  by  Thomas  Harback  about  1776. 
His  son,  Thomas,  Jr.,  built  in  1822,  near  the  site  of 
the  old  fulling-mill,  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
broadcloth,  and  here,  first  in  town,  was  cloth  woven 
by  poiver-looms. 

The  factory  was  next  owned  by  Mallalieu,  Roberts 
&  Graham,  then  by  the  Goodale  Manufacturing 
Company.  They  sold  in  1836  to  Freeman  &  Sibley. 
In  1837  the  company  was  incorporated  as  the  Sut 
ton  Woolen-Mills  Company,  and  the  property  was 
mortaged  to  Francis  Sibley.  In  1841  the  factory  was 
burned,  and  Sibley  took  possession  on  his  mortgage 
soon  after.  He  sold  to  Stephen  B.  Holbrook  and 
Sumner  F.  Sutton  in  August,  1845,  who  built,  in 
1846,  the  main  building  of  the  present  factory. 

Partridge  &  Wakefield  rented  and  operated  it 
from  1846  to  1849,  manufacturing  print-cloths. 
They  also  built  the  small  house  and  saw-mill. 

William  Yearnshaw  made  bags  there;  Leander 
Lackey  made  bits,  bit-stocks,  etc. 

William  Nolan  manufactured  print-goods  in  1850. 

Holbrook  made  cotton  flannel. 

John  M.  Daniels  &  Son  made  satinet  warps  from 
1860  to  1864. 

H.  H.  Chamberlain  engaged  in  wool-cleansing  and 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  warps  and  cotton  yarn. 
Holbrook  sold  to  James  C.  Southwick,  and  he  to 
George  C.  Ripley,  of  New  York  ;  he  to  E.  B.  Stod- 
dard, of  Worcester,  Stoddard  to  Holbrook  and  he  to 
F.  B.  Smith,  September,  1870. 

Mr.  Smith  made  many  improvements  in  the  mill ; 
built  a  picker-room  of  brick,  fire-proof,  forty  feet  by 
thirty  feet;  an  engine-house,  forty  feet  by  fifteen 
feet,  and  put  in  a  fine  engine  of  thirty  horse  power. 

He  died —  and  the  mill  has  since  been  run  by  liis 
son,  F.  S.  Smith,  agent  Fred.  B.  Smith  estate.  It  was 
burned  1885,  and  at  once  rebuilt,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, and  is  now  doing  a  large  and  increasing  busi- 
ness. 

WiLiciNSONViLLE. — Asa  Waters,  of  Millbury,  pur- 
cha-ied  of  Jeremiah  Stone  in  1815  what  was  known 
as  the  Dudley  farm,  including  water-power,  etc.  Said 
Waters  deeded  the  premises  to  David  Wilkinson,  of 
North   Providence,   R.   I.,  by  deed   bearing  date   of 


April,  1823.  Mr.  Wilkinson  built  the  east  part  of  the 
stone  factory  the  same  year,  and  in  1828  added  the 
west  end,  and  in  1832  the  brick  wing,  twenty-four  by 
twenty-five  feet. 

The  main  building  is  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet 
long  by  thirty-eight  feet  wide,  four  stories  high,  with 
attic. 

During  Mr.  Wilkinson's  administration  the  place 
was  very  much  improved  in  the  erection  of  the  hotel 
buildings,  the  Episcopal  Church  and  several  dwelling- 
houses.  In  the  year  1829,  when  the  manufacturing 
interests  throughout  New  Kngland  were  in  a  depressed 
condition,  the  financial  ali'airs  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
village  were  such  that  the  property  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Samuel  Slater  &  Sons.  In  1832  an  act  of 
incorporation  was  obtained,  under  the  name  of  Sutton 
Manufacturing  Company.  The  capacity  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  has  increased  from  time  to  time, 
and  is  now  ten  thousand  spindles  and  two  hundred 
and  forty-one  looms. 

The  annual  production  is  two  million  yards  sixty- 
four  square  printing-cloths,  which  are  sold  at  different 
printing  establishments  in  New  England,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia. 

H.  N.  Slater,  of  Providence,  is  treasurer  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Shuttle  norks  of  D.  T.  Dudley  &  Son. — These  works 
are  situated  in  Wilkinsonville,  on  the  road  from  the 
village  to  Millbury.  They  were  built  in  the  fall  of 
1866  by  Warren  Wilder. 

January  1,  1867,  D.  T.  et  H.  T.  Dudley  purchased 
a  two-thirds  interest  in  the  business,  and  carried  it  on 
with  Mr.  Wilder  until  the  fall  of  1867,  when  the 
partnership  was  dissolved,  the  Dudleys  purchasing 
the  whole  property  and  carrying  on  the  business 
under  the  name  of  D.  T.  Dudley  &  Son. 

At  first  they  manufactured  shuttles  only,  employ- 
ing six  or  seven  hands.  But  the  business  was  soon 
enlarged.  Machinery  was  introduced  for  making 
shuttle-irons,  and  the  business  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  seventeen  hands  were  employed. 

The  machinery  is  operated  most  of  the  year  by 
water-power,  furnished  by  streams  from  what  are 
known  as  the  Sutton  and  the  Sibley  reservoirs,  unit- 
ing at  Woodburyville.  A  steam-engine  has  been 
provided  for  running  the  machinery  when  water  fails. 

There  is  a  large  demand  for  their  goods,  which  are 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  Canadas, 
South  America  and  Mexico. 

The  buildings  are  wooden  structures.  In  the  main 
one,  which  is  two  and  a  half  stories  high,  shuttles  are 
made;  in  the  low  building  adjoining  this,  the  shuttle- 
irons  are  forged.  About  one  hundred  feet  southeast 
of  this  is  another  building,  two  and  one-half  stories 
high,  used  for  storage  and  drying  purposes.  The 
beautiful  dwelling  which  stands  upon  the  elevation 
easterly  of  the  mill  is  occupied  by  the  junior  partner. 

Manchaug.  —  The  village  of  Manchaug  derives 
its  name  from  a  noted  Indian  chief  who  was  drowned 
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in  the  pond  now  known  by  that  name.  It  is  situated 
upon  the  north  branch  of  Mumford  River,  a  tributary 
of  the  Blackstone.  Its  hydraulic  power  is  derived  from 
this  stream,  which  is,  in  reality,  the  outflow  of  a  chain 
of  ponds  lying  within  a  radius  of  four  or  five  miles,  and 
covering  an  area  of  one  thousand  acres,  nearly.  The 
extent  of  country  drained  is  estimated  at  eleven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  acres. 

The  quantity  of  power  derived  is  attributed  to  the 
springs  found  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  the 
great  and  rapid  fall  of  the  river,  which  in  less  than 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  is  eighty-three  feet.  The  remark- 
able advantages  of  this  stream  as  a  motive-power  have 
been  increased  by  building  a  dam  at  the  outlet  of  each 
of  these  ponds  or  reservoirs,  which  give  the  water  an 
additional  fall  of  several  feet. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1S2G  that  a 
number  of  gentlemen  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  on 
their  way  to  Worcester  and  Boston,  conceived  the 
idea  of  utilizing  this  stream  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing. 

After  many  interviews  with  Mr.  Elliot  a  sale  was 
effected,  and  in  January,  1826,  the  deed  conveying 
forty-eight  and  one-half  acres  was  passed  from  Aaron 
Elliot  and  his  wife,  Susan  Elliot,  to  Jonathan  Cong- 
don,  Randall  H.  Green  and  Samuel  Congdon  (mer- 
chants), all  of  the  city  of  Providence. 

February  12,  1827,  Welcome  and  Samuel  Cong- 
don becoming  members  of  the  firm,  the  standing  was 
as  follows  :  Jonathan  Congdon,  one-fourth  ;  Randall 
H.  Green,  three-eighths;  Arnold  Congdon,  one-eighth  ; 
Welcome  Congdon,  one-eighth;  Samuel  Congdon, 
one-eighth. 

May  17,  1828,  Baxter  Morse  sold  to  the  Manchaug 
Company,  as  constituted  above,  twenty-eight  acres 
of  land.  This  completed  the  purchase  of  real  estate, 
as  far  as  known,  by  the  originators  of  this  company. 
A  successful  business  is  supposed  to  have  been  done 
by  the  gentlemen  composing  the  company  until  July 
29,  1829,  when  they  sold  out  all  their  interest  to 
Peter  Pratt  and  William  R.  Staples,  they  in  turn 
transferring  it.  May  1,  18.30,  to  Samuel  Shore,  pre- 
vious purchases  and  improvements  having  augmented 
this  estate  to  nearly  two  hundred  acres  improved  and 
wood  land,  three  cotton-mills,  eleven  dwelling- 
houses,  etc.  Unfortunately,  February  1,  1834,  after 
a  somewhat  checkered  experience,  Samuel  Shore 
transferred  all  the  above  property  by  deed  of  assign- 
ment to  John  Whipple  and  Dexter  Thurber  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors.  The  assignees  above  named, 
on  the  28th  of  May,  1835,  sold  to  Olney  Whipple, 
of  North  Providence,  all  the  above  property,  and 
August  21st  of  the  same  year,  Benoni  Cook,  Isaac 
Brown  and  Dexter  Thurber  (manutiicturers).  Earl 
Douglass  Pierce  (gentleman)  and  Lewis  Baxter 
(yeoman),  all  of  Providence,  with  the  exception  of 
Lewis  Dexter,  who  was  a  resident  of  Smithfield, 
R.  I.,  purchased  the  entire  property,  and  Charles 
Thurber  was  appointed  resident  manager.     Under  his 


management  the  business  was  materially  improved, 
and  quite  successful  until  September  13,  1839,  when 
he  died,  Mr.  Dexter  Thurber  assuming  the  manage- 
ment, and  continuing  in  that  capacity  until  October 
1,  1841,  when  Messrs.  Asahel  Wall  &  Co.,  together 
with  Stephen  Randall  as  resident  manager,  leased  the 
mills,  agreeing  to  furnish  eighty-seven  and  a  half 
pounds  of  print  cloth  for  every  one  hundred  pounds 
of  cotton  and  to  receive  two  and  three-fourths  cents 
per  yard  for  manufacturing  the  same;  the  owners 
keeping  in  repair  all  dams,  flumes,  permanent  shaft- 
ing, wheels,  etc-,  and  furnishing  all  necessary  supplies 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  same.  This  they  con- 
tinued to  do  until  April  1,  1843,  when  the  contract 
was  annulled  and  the  business  was  again  conducted 
under  the  management  of  the  old  company,  Mr. 
Randall  continuing  in  the  capacity  as  manager  until 
1846.  Messrs.  Thomas  &  Colt  leased  the  mills  for  the 
manufacture  of  print  cloths  and  continued  from 
July  21,  1846,  until  March  29,  1847,  when  Mr.  Colt 
took  the  lease  and  continued  until  May  8th  to  manu- 
facture by  the  yard  on  the  same  terms  as  A.  Wall  & 
Co.  (two  and  three-fourth  cents  per  yard)  ;  they,  as  in 
the  case  of  Wall  &  Co.,  having  the  waste.  Thread 
was  manufactured  at  No.  2  Mill  and  woven  into  print 
cloths  at  the  other  mills. 

September  1, 1853,  James  M.  Cunlift',  of  Providence, 
was  admitted  as  a  partner,  having  been  in  1848  ap- 
pointed resident  manager,  which  position  he  held 
until  April  1,  1870. 

Scott  W.  Mowry  was  also  admitted  as  a  partner  at 
the  same  time  with  Mr.  Cunlift',  Mr.  Dexter  Thurber 
retiring. 

It  was  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Cunlift' 
that  several  valuable  improvements  were  made  in 
connection  with  this  property.  An  addition  was 
made  to  the  lower  or  No.  1  Mill  in  1852,  of  granite, 
two  stories  high,  of  the  style  called  "  Rough  Ashlar," 
fifty  feet  by  one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet.  It  was 
built  by  Lafayette  Reynolds,  of  Pascoag,  Rhode 
Island. 

In  1862  a  further  addition  of  four  stories  of  granite, 
seventy  feet  by  one  hundred  and  forty-three  feet,  was 
built. 

In  1868  the  foundation  of  the  new  or  No.  3  Mill 
was  laid,  and  the  building  erected  under  the  care  of 
Nathan  Staples  &  Sons,  of  Lowell. 

It  was  constructed  of  granite  obtained  from  the 
quarries  of  this  village,  and  is  of  the  style  called 
"  Rough  Ashlar." 

The  dimensions  of  this  mill  are  as  follows:  three 
hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  fifty-two  wide,  four  stories 
high,  with  two  towers  to  connect  the  several  stories, 
twenty  feet  square.  A  picker-house  eighty-four  feet 
long  by  forty  feet  wide,  three  stories  high  ;  one  boiler- 
house  forty-eight  feet  long  by  thirty-six  feet  wide, 
one  story  high. 

After  the  completion  of  this  mill  print  cloths  were 
manufactured  until  the  summer  of  1873,  when  there 
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was  a  change  to  wliat  is  known  as  "  Fruit  of  the 
Loom." 

Mr.  James  M.  CunliflT,  after  a  successful  manage- 
ment of  twenty-two  years,  retired,  leaving  it  in  the 
hands  of  his  son,  Lemuel  H.  Cunliff,  under  whose 
superintendence  the  interests  of  the  company  became 
somewhat  clouded. 

At  this  period  Messrs.  B.  B.  and  R.  Knight,  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  purchased  an  interest,  and 
the  other  parties  retired,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Dexter,  the  firm  then  standing,  as  at  the  present 
time,  "Lewis  Dexter,  B.  B.  &  R.  Knight." 

With  the  increase  of  wealth  and  skill  in  manufac- 
ture, it  was  evident  that  none  but  a  man  of  ability 
and  strict  business  integrity  could  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  large  property  and  make  it  a  success- 
ful and  profitable  business.  Hence  the  owners  were 
anxious  to  secure  the  services  of  a  man  who  could 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  time  and  place.  After 
several  interviews  with  different  parties,  Robert 
McArthur,  at  the  time  located  at  Millvilie,  N.  J., 
was  induced  to  accept  the  management.  Mr.  McAr- 
thur assumed  the  entire  control  as  resident  manager 
and  agent  in  the  fall  of  1873,  and  continued  as  such. 
It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  McArthur  to  say  that,  through 
his  untiring  energy  and  careful  discrimination,  the 
business  has  been  made  successful.  Constant  im- 
provement marks  the  growth  of  this  village,  and 
within  the  last  three  years,  under  the  efficient  man- 
agement of  the  present  superintendent,  George  H. 
Clark,  Esq.,  three  of  the  mills  have  been  enlarged, 
new  tenement  houses  have  been  erected  and  neatness 
and  order  are  everywhere  apparent. 

As  illustrating  the  progress  of  this  company,  we 
give  a  list  of  the  product  each  decade:  1840,  634,775 
yards;  1850,  1,300,480  yards;  1860,  2,444,832  yards; 
1870,  4,065,320. 

Add  to  this  the  increased  value  of  the  product 
from  print  cloths  to  "  Fruit  of  the  Loom  "  cottons,  to 
realize  the  growth  of  this  village. 


CHAPTER    CXXIX. 

SUTTON— ( Co«/;««rt/. ) 

MI.SCKU.ANEOUS. 

The  Revolution. — Oti  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  few  towns  in  the  Commonwealth 
rallied  to  the  cause  with  such  spirit  and  unanimity  as 
the  town  of  Sutton.  The  first  gleaming  ray  from  the 
torch  of  liberty  kindled  to  a  flame  the  whole  sur- 
rounding region,  and  volunteers  flocked  to  its  stan- 
dard in  great  numbers.  Long  before  the  battle  of 
Lexington  they  had  formed  a  band  of  "  minute-men,'' 
well  mounted  and  armed,  and  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Jonathan   Holmau,  who  had   been  a  vet- 


eran in  the  British  service  in  Canada  during  the  old 
French  War. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  that  fight  reached  them 
they  sprang  to  their  saddles,  and,  riding  with  all 
speed  through  the  whole  night,  reached  Concord  just 
as  the  enemy  were  retreating  to  Boston. 

It  was  not  thirty  days  after  that  fight  before  Sutton 
and  the  neighboring  towns  had  raised  a  full  regiment 
of  ten  companies,  all  volunteers,  and  they  were  on 
the  march  to  the  field  of  action. 

They  were  organized  under  the  command  of  Colo- 
nel Ebenezer  Larned,  of  Oxford  ;  marched  to  Rox- 
bury,  where  they  arrived  more  than  two  months 
before  Washington  came  to  take  command  of  the 
army. 

Another  regiment  was  immediately  formed  of 
men  coming  from  "Sutton,  Oxford,  Sturbridge, 
Charlton  and  Dudley,  including  adjacent  lands,"  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  .lonathan  Hol- 
mau, of  North  Suttou. 

The  following  entry  is  found  in  the  journal  of  the 
Massachusetts  Council : 

Massachusetts  Cuuncil,  Feb.  7, 1776. 

Ill  tlie  HouBe  of  Representatives  :  The  House  made  clioice  by  ballot 
m1'  the  foUowing  gentlemen  for  Field  Officers  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  of 
I'Militia  in  the  County  of  Worcester,  viz.  :  Jonathan  Holmau  of  Sutton, 
Colonel;  Daniel  Plympton,  Lieut.  Colonel;  Williiini  Larned,  First  Ma- 
jor  ;  Jacob  Davis,  2d  Major. 

In  Council :  Read  and  Concurred. 

This  regiment,  being  composed  largely  of  men  from 
Sutton,  and  under  the  command  of  a  Sutton  officer, 
was  usually  known  and  styled  as  "  The  Sutton  Regi- 
ment." It  was  destined  to  a  very  severe  and  long- 
continued  service  of  nearly  two  years,  during  which 
it  was  eugaged  in  many  battles  with  the  enemy,  and 
finally,  if  we  accept  the  evidence  of  a  high  British 
authority,  in  the  great  decisive  battle  of  the  war,  the 
battle  of  Saratoga. 

In  the  battle  that  ensued  Colonel  Holman's  regi- 
ment was  actively  engaged,  and  that  they  acquitted 
themselves  bravely  may  be  justly  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  after  the  battle  this  regiment  was  desig- 
nated "  to  take  possession  of  Fort  Edward,  and  to 
hold  it,  until  the  dispersion  of  Burgoyne's  army," 
which  they  did. 

The  regiment  was  then  honorably  discharged,  and 
the  men  returned  to  their  homes. 

This  battle,  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne 
and  his  whole  army,  virtuall}'  ended  the  war  in  New 
England.  The  British,  after  fighting  the  obstinate 
Yankees  for  two  years  and  a  half,  became  discouraged 
and  moved  the  theatre  of  war  down  South. 

January  19,  1776,  there  was  a  call  for  more  men, 
and  a  levy  was  made  upon  all  the  towns  in  the  State, 
the  number  to  be  raised  being  apportioned  according 
to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  towns. 

For  Worcester  County  the  drafts  were  as  follows : 

Brookfield,  forty-nine;  Lancaster,  forty-six;  Sutton, 
thirty-nine;  Mendon,  thirty-three;  Worcester,  thirty- 
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two  ;  Hardwick,  twenty-nine  ;  Shrewsbury,  twenty- 
five  ;  Bolton,  twenty-three ;  Lunenburg,  twenty ; 
Sturbriilge,  seventeen  ;  Westboro',  seventeen  ;  Charl- 
ton, sixteen ;  Douglas,  fifteen  ;  Grafton,  fifteen ; 
Dudley,  twelve ;  Leicester,  thirteen ;  Uxbridge, 
thirteen  ;  Oxford,  eleven  ;  Northbridge,  six  ;  and  so 
on. 

In  a  levy  made  upon  the  towns  for  blankets,  they 
were  apportioned  as  follows:  Lancaster,  thirty-three; 
Sutton,  thirty;  Brookfield,  thirty;  Worcester,  twenty- 
seven  ;  and  so  on  in  lesser  numbers. 

In  the  Provincial  Congress  held  at  Watertown,  May 
1,  1775,  provision  was  made  for  the  support  of  the 
peojile  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  in 
Boston  by  the  entrance  of  the  British  array. 

They  were  assigned  to  the  several  towns  in  the  State, 
to  be  supported  as  far  as  necessary. 

In  Worcester  County  they  were  assigned  as  follows  : 
Lancaster,  one  hundred  and  three  persons  ;  Brookfield, 
ninety. 

The  evidence,  therefore,  appears  to  be  conclusive, 
that  in  the  great  and  arduous  struggle  to  gain  our 
independence,  Sutton  ranked  among  the  forty-three 
towns  in  Worcester  County  as  the  third,  Brookfield 
and  Lancaster  alone  having  a  better  record,  they  being 
larger  towns. 

Sutton  may  well  be  proud  of  her  contribution  to  the 
grand  result ;  and,  in  common  with  all  the  towns  of 
the  Commonwealth,  her  glory  is  still  more  enhanced 
by  the  fact  brought  out  by  Charles  Sumner,  in  his 
celebrated  debate  with  Senator  Butler,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  which  he  proved  bi/  documentary  evidence 
from  the  War  and  Treasuri/  Departments,  that,  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  Massachusetts  alone  furnished 
more  men,  and  more  money,  than  all  the  Southern  States 
combined. 

Civil  War. — April  11th.  Fort  Sumter  was  fired 
upon,  and  the  War  of  the  Eebellion  inaugurated. 

April  15th.  The  President  issues  his  proclamation 
calling  for  seventy-five  thousand  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  States  to  "  re-possess  the  forts,  places  and 
property  "  which  had  been  seized,  "  to  maintain  the 
perpetuity  of  popular  government,  and  to  redress 
wrongs  long  enough  endured." 

These  men  were  called  for  three  months'  service. 

April  29th.  An  impromptu  meeting  of  citizens  of 
the  town  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
situation,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  series 
of  resolutions  for  the  action  of  a  meeting  of  the  town 
called  for  the  day  following. 

April  30th.  At  the  meeting  of  this  date  the  feeling 
of  indignation  at  the  atrocity  of  the  act  of  firing  on  the 
national  flag,  of  patriotic  devotion,  and  of  determined 
purpose  to  crush  rebellion,  was  in  full  harmony  with 
that  which  prevailed  throughout  all  the  loyal  States. 
In  view  of  the  peril  of  the  hour,  and  the  necessity  of 
wise  action,  it  was  proposed  that  the  proceedings  be 
opened  with  prayer;  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.   Hawkins,  being   called   upon   "  to   address   the 


Throne  of  Grace,  responded  in   a  fervent  and  appro- 
priate prayer.'' 

On  motion  of  K.  J.  Mills,  it  was  "  voted  that  a  Com- 
mittee chosen  at  a  meeting  held  last  evening  to  pre- 
sent the  subject  for  action  to-day  be  invited  to  do  so 
now,  and  the  Hon.  J.  D.  McCrate,  Chairman  of  said 
Committee,  responded  in  the  following  resolutions: 

Hesohed,  That  in  this  most  unnatural  contest,  w;ir;ei1  against  our 
Country  by  a  band  of  traitore  in  tlie  Southern  States,  we,  the  iuhabitants 
of  Sutton,  believing  tliat  the  wliole  strength  of  the  counlry  slioiiM  be 
exerted  in  an  official  manner  to  put  down  rebellion,  call  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  make  no  terms  or  compromises  with 
traitors,  but  to  carry  on  the  war  in  such  a  manner,  ami  with  such  force 
as  will  strengthen  the  union  sentiment  which  we  believe  still  exists  in 
portions  of  the  rebellious  States,  and  intimidate  and  overwhelm  those 
who,  regardless  of  all  obligations,  seek  a  division  of  our  beloved 
Country. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  neither  advocates  of  nor  believers  in  the  right 
of  Secession,  That  we  regard  the  coui-se  taken  by  the  self-styled  Seced- 
ing States  as  Revolution  without  justifiable  cause,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Counti-y  is  therefore  bound  to  put  it  down  by  the  stiong 
arm  of  force. 

Resolved,  That  we  appropriate  the  sum  of  six  thousand  (SnOOu)  dollars 
foi  the  specific  object  of  taking  care  of  the  families  and  of  uniforming 
such  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Town  as  shall  enlist  either  for  the  war 
or  for  tliree  yeare  or  more,  and  shall  be  called  out  to  serve  for  that 
period,  and  be  accepted  by  the  regularly  constituted  authorities  of  the 
Country. 

Resohed,  That  the  above  sinn,  or  whatever  portion  thereof  be  neces- 
sary, shall  be  e.vpended  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  of  three,  to 
be  chosen  at  this  meeting. 

Resolred,  That  Col.  John  D.  McCrate,  A.  Dudley  Chase  and  James  Tay- 
lor be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned. 

August  2d.  The  town  "  Voted  to  offer  a  bounty  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  (.floO.OO)  dollars  to  any  person 
who,  on  or  before  the  eighteenth  day  of  August,  will 
enlist  as  a  Volunteer  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  as  one  of  i|Uota  of  twenty-eight  men  from  Sut- 
ton, the  same  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  such  person  sliall 
have  been  accejrted  and  mustered." 

August  23d.  The  call  for  nine  months'  men  was 
promptly  responded  to  by  the  town,  which  "  voted  to 
take  measures  to  procure  by  enlistment  our  quota  of 
troops,  and  to  pay  to  each  person  enlisting  as  one  of 
said  quota  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  (.f  150. 00) 
dollars." 

The  town  furnished  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
men  for  the  war,  which  was  a  surplus  of  eight  over 
and  above  all  demands. 

Two  were  commissioned  officers.  The  whole  amount 
of  money  appropriated  and  expended  on  account  of 
the  war,  exclusive  of  State  aid,  was  twenty-five  thou- 
sf.nd  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  and  fourteen 
cents  ($25,180.1-1).  The  amount  of  money  paid  by 
the  town  for  State  aid  to  soldiers'  families  during  the 
war,  and  afterward  rejjaid  by  the  State  was  as  follows: 
In  1861,  $501.91;  1862,  $2,410.71;  1863,  $3,212.70; 
1864,  $1,725.76;  1865,  $1,901.26.  Total  amount, 
$9,752.34. 

The  ladiesof  Sutton  furnished  a  great  many  articles 
for  the  soldiers  during  the  war,  to  the  money  value  of 
about  one  thousand  dollars.  Among  the  articles  were 
shirts,  drawers,  socks,  lint,  bandages  and  other  useful 
stores.  They  were  forwarded  to  the  front  generally 
through  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions. 
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Centennial. — 1876,  March  20th.  The  town  made 
an  appropriation  for  a  centennial  celebration. 

There  was,  upon  July  4th,  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
gathering  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  in  the  grove  a 
little  east  of  the  hou.se  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Marble. 

A  procession  of  citizens  and  Sunday-school  children 
was  formed  at  the  Congregational  Church,  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Edmund  J.  Mills,  Amos  Batch- 
cller,  H.  S.  Stockwell  and  Charles  H.  Cha.se,  marshals ; 
and,  escorted  by  the  O.\ford  Brass  Band,  marched 
to  the  grove,  where  appropriate  services  were  held 
under  the  direction  of  E.  J.  Mills,  president  of  the 
day.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Benedict,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  read  by  Miss  Hattie  A. 
Holbrook,  and  patriotic  speeches  were  made  by  Rev. 
H.  A.  Tracy,  Messrs.  I.  B.  Hartwell,  Reuben  R. 
Dodge,  J.  W.  Stockwell  and  Rev.  W.  A.  Benedict. 

Old-time  and  modern  songs  were  sung,  and  stirring 
music  was  given  by  the  band.  As  the  day  wore  on  to 
its  close  the  crowd  slowly  and  reluctantly  dispersed, 
some,  at  least,  praying  that  they  who  shall  upon  the 
same  ground  celebrate  the  nation's  lii-centennial,  may 
look  upon  our  flag  studded  with  many  new  stars,  still 
proudly  waving  over  an  undivided  people,  who  have 
maintained  their  civil  and  religious  institutions  in 
their  integrity,  strengthened  their  government  by  the 
promotion  of  virtue  and  intelligence,  and  made  as 
rapid  progress  in  the  second  as  in  the  first  century  of 
the  nation's  life,  in  all  that  constitutes  true  national 
greatness. 

Sutton  a  Farming  Town. — Sutton  is  pre-emi- 
nently a  farming  town,  and  has  ever  been  noted  for 
its  advanced  position  in  agriculture.  Its  fine  stock 
has  been  remarked  at  all  cattle  fairs,  from  the  first 
exhibition  of  the  Worcester  County  Agricultural 
Society  to  the  present  time.  Its  fine  oxen  have  been 
sought  after  from  all  the  adjoining  country. 

When  Daniel  Webster  was  in  England  and  was 
asked  at  one  of  their  fairs  if  he  had  ever  seen  as  beau- 
tiful oxen,  he  replied,  "Yes  ;  at  the  fair  in  Worcester 
County,  Mass.,  and  they  were  raised  in  Sutton." 

From  the  earlitsl  times  to  the  present,  trained  oxen 
have  been  a  specialty  in  this  town,  though  now  the 
horse  is  fast  usurping  the  place  of  the  slower  ox.  Nor 
have  the  farmers  of  this  old  town  been  behind  in  other 
branches  of  good  husbandry.  The  grass  crop  is  im 
mense ;  the  fruit  product  is  equal  to  thatof  any,town  of 
its  extent  in  the  State,  while  in  mixed  farming  it 
takes  high  rank,  and  well  it  may,  for  its  soil  is  natur- 
ally productive,  and  its  cultuj-e  has  been  thorough  ; 
therefore  its  farmers  are  intelligent,  prosperous  and  en- 
terprising. They  are  the  conservative  force  that  has 
influenced  the  acts  of  the  town,  shaping  its  policy  and 
carrying  forward  its  history.  Their  moral  influence 
is  seen  iu  the  liberal  policy  of  the  town,  the  advance- 
ment of  the  school,  and  the  support  of  the  ministry, 
and  they  can  to-day  take  pleasure  in  the  neatness  of 
their  dwellings,  the  beauty  of  their  fields,  and  their 


productiveness,  and  the  consequent  large  return  for 
their  labor. 

The  Homes  ok  Sutton. — And  now,  gentle  reader, 
a  glance  at  the  homes  of  Suttoir.  A  history  of 
these  is  really  the  history  of  the  town  ;  for  in  these 
homes  the  influences,  secret  and  silent,  direct  ami 
open,  conscious  and  unconscious,  have  been  in  op- 
eration that  have  molded  the  characters  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  town,  and  established  them  in  those 
principles  which  they  have  exem|ilifted  in  every  line 
of  action.  They  were  men  who  knew  what  it  was  to 
go  out  into  the  wilderness  and  fell  the  trees,  build 
houses,  subdue  the  soil,  found  churches  and  schools, 
establish  civil  government  and  put  in  operation  the 
varitd  forces  by  which  social  order  is  maintained  and 
social  progress  advanced. 

And  they  were  equal  to  the  work.  They  were  not 
what  may  be  called  educated  men,  and  yet  they  were 
not  ignorant.  They  had  good  common  sense,  sound 
judgment  and  strong  purpose.  They  knew  what  the 
rights  of  men  are,  and  possessed  the  independence  to 
assert,  and  the  will  to  maintain  them. 

Most  of  these  homes  were  C/iristi.an  homes,  and  all 
that  were  not  professedly  so  were  occupied  by  those 
who  sincerely  respected  religion,  and  contributed,  by 
a  cheerful  payment  of  the  "ministry  tax,"  to  the 
support  of  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel.  All  had 
seats  in  the  house  of  (xod,  and  few  were  the  families 
that  did  not  make  their  arrangements  to  be  repre- 
sented there  upon  the  Sabbath ;  and  from  these 
homes  has  naturally  grown  the  history  of  the  town. 

Those  who  went  out  from  us  may  have  reflect- 
ed honor  on  our  history,  but  those  who  remain, 
the  quiet,  unnoted  ones,  have  moulded  the  character 
of  the  town,  and  to  them  belongs  the  praise.  Of 
them  it  may  truly  be  said,  "  Son,  thou  wast  ever  with 
me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine."  In  the  church  and 
in  the  support  of  the  Gospel  in  all  these  "  meet- 
ing-houses," iu  the  town-meeting  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  State,  in  the  school  and  the  support  of 
education,  in  the  moral  and  social  life  nurtured 
within  its  boundaries,  has  been  sown  the  seeds  of 
character  that  we  now  look  back  upon  and  read  in 
history.  Their  names  known  to  comparatively  few, 
their  characters  known  only  within  the  family  circle, 
have  yet  an  influence  felt  in  the  community,  and 
broadening  through  time.  Therefore,  in  closing,  let  our 
last,  best  words  be  for  the  noble  lives,  lived  within  our 
borders,  which  have  prepared  these  beautiful  hillside 
fields,  and  dotted  them  with  happy  homes ;  these 
villages,  prosperous  and  enlarging  their  borders,  be- 
cause of  local  interest  and  local  pride;  these  churches, 
with  their  uplifting  influence,  and  these  schools,  nur- 
series of  learning,  In  these  lie  the  foundation  of 
character,  wherein  is  enfolded  the  future,  not  only  of 
our  town,  but  of  the  State  and  nation. 

Members  of  the  Provincial  Congress:  1774,  Edward 
Putnam  ;  1775,  Captain  Henry  King,  Elder  Amos 
Singletary  ;    Member    of   United    States    Congress  : 
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Hon.  Jonas  Sibley  ;  Members  of  the  State  Senate  : 
Hon.  Jonas  Sibley,  Hon.  William  R.  Hill,  Hon. 
James  W.  Stockwell;  Members  of  the  House  of  Kep- 
resentatives :  Samuel  Dudley,  Percival  Hall,  Henry 
King,  Amos  Singletary,  Captain  Mark  Chase,  Captain 
Timothy  Sibley,  David  Harwood,  Dr.  James  Free- 
land,  Captain  Jonathan  Woodbury,  Solomon  Leland, 
Major  Samuel  Waters,  Dr.  Stephen  Monroe,  Jonas 
Sibley,  Josiah  Styles,  Estes  Howe,  Darius  Russell, 
Abijah  Burbank,  Josiah  Wheelock,  Elisha  Hale, 
Jonas  L.  Sibley,  Daniel  Tourtelotte,  Joshua  Armsby, 
Edmund  J.  Mills,  Samuel  Taylor,  Sumner  Cole, 
Darius  Putnam,  Asa  Woodbury,  Welcome  Whipple, 
Peter  Putnam,  Benjamin  Woodbury,  Sylvanus  Put- 
nam, Zelek  Darling,  Zadock  Woodbury,  Salem  Cham- 
berlin,  Timothy  Burnap,  A.  A.  Lombard,  B.  L. 
Batchellor,  Simon  J.  Woodbury,  William  E.  Hill, 
Jason  Waters,  S.  D.  King,  James  M.  Cunlif,  E.  H. 
Hutchinson,  William  Abbott,  M.  M.  Hovey,  George 
W.  Rice,  Henry  S.  Stockwell. 
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THOMAS    BLANCHARD. 

Thomas  Blanchard,  the  inventor,  was  born  in  Sut- 
ton June  24,  1788.  His  father,  Samuel,  was  a  farmer, 
and  lived  on  a  poor  remote  strip  of  land,  where  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  to  suggest  a  mechanical  mo- 
tion. He  was  of  French  origin,  his  name  being  de- 
rived from  the  French  word  Blanchir  (to  whiten), 
and  many  distinguished  men  appear  in  the  annals  of 
France  bearing  that  name. 

Much  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  his  nativity,  and  hence 
the  honor  of  his  inventions. 

Six  claimants  for  the  honor  of  Blauchard's  inven- 
tions have  already  appeared,  viz. :  Sutton,  Millbury, 
Oxford,  Springfield,  Boston,  and  lastly,  France.  That 
he  was  born  on  a  strip  of  land  lying  between  Sutton 
town.ship  and  Oxford  proper,  called  "Oxford  Gore," 
all  agree.     The  very  house  is  still  pointed  out. 

Sutton  bases  her  claim  upon  the  following  facts  : 
That  said  strip  projects  or  gores  into,  in  a  zigzag 
course,  her  territory  as  defined  on  ancient  maps  by 
straight  lines ;  that  her  records  show  that  Samuel 
Blanchard  paid  his  taxes  to  Sutton,  and  must  have 
voted  there  if  anywhere  ;  that  the  births  of  most  of 
his  children  are  recorded  there,  all  which  would  seem 
to  establish  the  citizenship  of  the  father  in  Sutton, 
and  that  would  of  course  carry  the  birth-place  of  the 
children.  Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  Thomas,  who 
ought  to  know,  always  told  his  biographers  that  he 
was  born  in  Sutton,  and  they  have  so  recorded  it. 

While  on  the  farm,  Thomas  gave  little  if  any 
promise  of  the  latent  powers  within  him.  There  was 
nothing  in  his  surroundings  to  excite  them.  He  was 
misplaced;  schools  were  remote,  and  he  seldom  at- 
tended, for  he  was  afflicted  with  a  perverse  impedi- 


ment of  speech,  so  that  the  boys  called  him  "stam- 
mering Tom."  His  prospects  were  anything  but 
promising.  At  length,  when  he  had  arrived  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  his  eldest  brother,  Stephen, 
started  in  West  Millbury  a  tack  factory,  with  horse- 
power, and  he  promoted  his  unfortunate  brother  to  the 
position  of  heading  them  in  a  vise,  with  a  hand-ham- 
mer, one  by  one.  Once  in  a  mechanic  shop  his  dor- 
mant genius  began  to  wake  up. 

Ere  that  youth  had  spent  many  months  heading 
tacks,  one  by  one,  he  had  designed,  constructed  and 
put  in  operation  a  machine  which  would  cut  and  head 
them  at  one  motion  twice  as  fast  as  the  ticking  of  a 
watch,  and  better  finished  than  those  made  by  hand. 
So  perfect  was  it  in  design  and  construction,  it  was 
continued  in  use  more  than  twenty  years.  It  is  said 
to  be  still  in  existence,  and  experts  who  have  seen  it, 
say  no  essential  Improvement  has  ever  been  made 
upon  It. 

Colonel  Asa  Waters,  at  the  armory,  had  succeeded 
in  turning  gun-barrels  so  far  as  they  were  round,  but 
to  turn  the  irregular  shape  of  the  butt  baffled  his 
efforts.  At  length,  having  heard  of  a  young  man 
living  in  West  Millbury,  as  having  developed  some 
inventive  talent,  he  sent  for  him  to  come  to  his 
armory.  When  he  came  he  seemed  an  utter  stranger 
to  all  present,  uncouth,  diffident,  had  a  stammering 
tongue,  and  little  was  expected  of  him. 

He  was  shown  the  machine  and  given  to  understand 
what  was  wanted. 

Glancing  his  eye  over  the  machine,  he  very  soon 
suggested  an  additional,  very  simple,  but  wholly  orig- 
inal, cam  motion,  which,  upon  being  applied,  was 
found  to  relieve  the  difficulty,  and  proved  a  perfect 
success.  Mr.  Waters  was  delighted.  Turning  to 
Thomas,  he  said,  "  Well,  Thomas,  I  don't  know  what 
you  won't  do  next.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  you 
turned  a  gun-stock !  "  naming  that  as  the  most  im- 
possible thing  in  mechanics  he  could  think  of. 
Thomas  hesitated  a  moment,  then  stammered  out,. 
"We'-we-well,  I-I'll  try  that." 

As  soon  as  he  had  completed  his  cam  motion  at 
Millbury,  he  was  called  to  Springfield  to  adjust  similar 
motions  in  the  United  States  armory  there.  On  a  re- 
turn journey,  when  passing  through  Brlmfield,  soli- 
tary and  alone  in  his  carriage,  in  deep  meditation,  he 
was  heard  to  exclaim  with  great  glee,  like  Archimedes 
of  old,  "  I've  got  it !  I've  got  it !  I've  got  it !  "  Two 
men  who  were  by  the  wayside  overheard  him,  and 
one  says  to  the  other,  "  I  guess  that  man  is  crazy." 

He  had  the  idea  only,  and  it  required  two  years  of 
study  to  bring  out  the  wonderful  invention — for  turn- 
ing irregular  forms. 

It  was  really  the  discovery  of  a  new  principle  in 
mechanics  whereby  the  machine  is  made  tlie  obedient, 
faithful  servant  of  man  to  work  out  his  designs  after 
any  given  model,  be  It  round  or  square,  crooked  or 
straight,  however  irregular,  and  made  to  reproduce 
the  original  shape  exactly,  every  time. 
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For  this  gieat  invention,  whose  wortli  to  this  coun- 
try and  Europe  can  only  be  computed  in  millions, 
Blanchard  himself  received  but  a  meagre  compensa- 
tion. For  the  first  two  terms  of  his  patent  he  was 
contiiuially  harassed  by  inlringenients  and  lawsuits, 
and  even  in  the  few  years  while  he  was  busy  at  tht 
armory,  more  than  fifty  violators  had  pirated  his  in 
vention  and  started  up  works  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  for  making  lasts,  si)okes,  etc. 

When  the  second  term  of  his  patent  had  nearly  e.\- 
pired,  he  said  he  had  expended  a  hmi'lrrd  t/wusauil 
dnl/ars  in  defending  his  right,  and  had  realized  to 
himself  little  more  than  "his  board  and  clothes;" 
that  is  to  say,  a  fair  living. 


jMOSK.S    L.    iMOKSE. 

Moses  L.  Morse,  who  lived  on  this  place,  was  a  great 
inventor.  He  invented  the  first  ]iin-making  machine 
ever  made  in  this  country.  The  pins  made  had  solid 
heads,  and  the  principle  involved  in  their  manufacture 
was  the  same  as  that  introduced  in  the  best  machines 
now  in  use,  which  make  two  barrels  a  day.  Some  one 
who  has  written  on  the  subject  gives  a  Mr.  Wright 
credit  for  inventing  the  first  machine  for  making  pins 
with  solid  heads  in  1833,  but  it  is  a  mistake.  Solid- 
head  pins  were  made  by  Morse's  machine  during  the 
war  of  1812.  He  also  invented  and  had  patented 
scales  for  weighing  coins  and  other  substances  hydros- 
tatically.  He  says  a  gentleman  came  into  the  shop 
one  day,  and  having  his  attention  called  to  the  new 
scales,  took  out  a  new  Hpanish  dollar  and  asked  Mr. 
Morse  to  test  his  scales  on  that  dollar;  so  he  weighed 
it  and  pronounced  it  a  rank  counterfeit.  The  man 
was  provoked  at  the  idea,  for  it  was  a  very  perfect 
coin.  So  Mr.  Morse  gave  him  another  dollar  that  he 
might  test  the  one  in  dispute;  then  he  took  his  drill 
and  bow  and  began  to  tap  the  dollar,  which  proved  to 
be  made  of  copper,  slightly  plated  with  silver.  Then 
the  man  declared  the  scales  the  greatest  invention  ol 
the  age,  and  ordered  one  immediately  for  his  own  use. 
The  scales  had  a  graduated  face  not  unlike  a  clock- 
face,  with  hands  to  point  out  the  result. 

Mr.  Morse  afterward  established  a  cutlery  manufac- 
tory in  Worcester,  at  what  was  known  as  the  red  mills. 
He  had  two  children,  t'harles  Willard  (a  very  noted 
and  efli'ective  preacher),  and  Ruth  Sibley,  who  married 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Allen,  D.D.,  a  celebrated  preacher 
and  educator,  the  first  pi'esident  of  the  Maine  Agri- 
cultural College,  Orono. 


HOX.   JONAS   SIBLEY.' 

Hon.  .Jonas  Sibley,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
a  native  of  the  town  of  Sutton  and  always  a  resident 
within  its  limits.  He  was  largely  self-educated,  the 
schools  of  this  town  being  his  only  aids.  A  man  of  broad 

1  The  portrait  which  accompanies  this  sketch  is  taken  from  one  painteil 

by Styles,  of  Worcester. 


views,  strong  intellect,  .self-reliant,  and  thoroughly 
conscientious.  He  was  a  farmer,  faithful  to  its  inter- 
ests and  prominent  in  all  agricultural  improvements. 

A(  the  present  day  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the 
influence  of  such  a  sturdy,  honest  character  on  the 
yeomanry  of  the  town.  It  then  represented  what  to-day 
the  press  does  in  its  influence  on  the  [lolitical,  moral 
and  philanthropic  acts  of  a  community  ;  it  moulds  the 
character  and  controls  the  policy  of  the  people.  Such 
prominence  and  influence  belonged  to  Jonas  Sibley 
in  the  town  of  Sutton,  and  in  the  southern  part  of 
Worcester  County,  and  on  many  important  electi<in8 
he  led  the  voters  from  his  own  door  to  the  polls  and 
under  his  guidance  were  deposited  the  ballots  that 
determined  the  policy  of  the  town,  or  the  influence  of 
its  action  on  the  state  and  nation.  He  represented 
this  town  in  the  State  Legislature,  was  also  in  the 
Mass.  Senate;  and  for  one  term,  1S22  and  1823, 
eighteenth  session,  he  was  Representative  for  the 
County  of  Worcester  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  (the only  term  when  represented  by  a  Democrat 
until  the  election  of  Hon.  John  E.  Russell  in  1886, 
fiftieth  session).  Beside  these  positions  he  was  con- 
•stantly  in  public  service  for  the  town  as  Moderator, 
Assessor,  Selectman,  and  Scliool  Committee. 

The  following  description  of  him  is  from  the 
"History  of  Sutton": — "He  was  a  man  of  gentle- 
manly deportment,  candid,  unassuming,  and  faithful 
to  every  trust.'' 

His  thorough  honesty  of  purpose  and  independence 
of  party  dictation  on  that  national  stumbling-block — 
the  Tariff — lost  him  a  re-election,  as  his  action  on 
some  points  could  not  satisfy  the  diversified  interests 
of  his  constituents.  A  great  truth  was  covered  in  the 
words  of  General  Hancock,  when  he  said  the  tariff 
was  a  "local  issue"  so  strongly  do  local  interests 
influence  the  action  of  the  voter,  and  liias  the  judg- 
ment of  the  statesman.  Thus  we  find  Jon.is  Sibley 
opposed  to  higher  duties  and  voting  against  the  bill, 
but  on  all  amendments  to  the  bill  voting  in  the 
interest  of  his  section  and  his  calling.  Therefore  on 
woolen  and  cotton  goods  to  reduce  the  taritl';  on 
wool,  sugar,  molasses,  to  hold  the  duty,  and  on  salt  to 
free  it  from  duty.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
generally  his  vote  was  in  accord  with  that  of  Daniel 
Webster,  even  to  the  final  vote  "  shall  the  bill  pass?" 
both  voting  in  the  negative. 

Jonas  Sibley,  son  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Sibley,  married 
Lydia  Rice,  daughter  of  Asahel  Rice,  August  18, 178.1. 
Children  : — first,  Susanna.,  born  June  27,  1786, 
married  Daniel  Hovey,  died  August  11, 1811  ;  second, 
Jonas  Leonard,  born  .January  8,  1791,  married 
Margaret  M.  Monroe,  died  February  1,  18r)2 ; 
third,  John  Jay,  born  November  12,  1792,  died 
March  10,  1815. 

John  Jay  graduated  in  advanced  classes  at  Brown 
University,  1814,  as  valedictorian  of  his  class,  but 
close  application  to  study  had  undermined  his  health, 
and  while  delivering  the   address   he   was   attacked 
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with  a  hemorrhage  which  resulted  fatally,  March  10, 
1815. 

Jonas  Sibley  died  P^ebruary  5,  1834,  aged  seventy- 
two  years,  and  his  wife  died  December  27,  1837,  aged 
seventy-six,  on  the  homestead  in  Sutton,  which  has 
remained  in  possession  of  the  family  to  the  present 
time. 

The  first  Sibleys  came  from  England  in  the  Fleet 
in  1629 — only  nine  years  after  the  settlement  of  Ply- 
mouth— and  settled  in  the  town  of  Salem.  They  were 
supposed  to  be  brothers  (John  and  Richard),  and  both 
married.  They  united  with  the  church  in  Charles- 
town^  December  21,  1634,  and  John  Sibley  took  the 
freeman's  oath.  May  6,  1635.  He  was  a  selectman  of 
the  town  of  Salem  and  a  member  of  the  General 
Court  from  that  town.  Joseph  Sibley,  son  of  John, 
was  the  father  of  this  branch  of  the  Sutton  Sibleys  ; 
three  of  his  sons,  Joseph,  John  and  Jonathan,  were 
among  the  thirty  families  who  were  entered  as  settlers 
in  1717,  in  the  four  thousand  acres  that  was  given 
them  upon  condition  that  they  would  go  and  settle 
there  first,  and  the  thirty  persons  thus  going  style 
themselves  "  Proprietors  of  the  four  thousand  acres." 

Each  branch  of  the  family  has  developed  sturdy 
character  and  contributed  distinguished  names  to  the 
history  of  Sutton. 

In  the  line  of  Joseph,  son  of  Joseph,  is  found  Jane 
Walter,  daughter  of  Gibbs  Sibley.  She  married  Sir 
Curtis  Miranda  Sampson,  of  New  Haven,  Vermont. 
They  were  married  in  New  York,  1827.  When  the 
Atlantic  Cable  was  finished  he  accepted  a  baronetcy 
tendered  him  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services 
in  pushing  that  enterprise  to  completion.  They  have 
two  sons  and  two  daughters  ;  one  of  the  daughters,  a 
lady  of  marked  ability  and  culture,  is  married  to  Mr. 
Frederick  Lockyer,  a  well-known  man  of  letters  and 
of  society,  whose  "Vers  de  Societe"  have  been  re- 
published in  this  country.  Sir  Curtis  and  Lady 
Sampson  had  a  seat  at  Rawfant,  in  Sussex,  England. 

Also  Hon.  Solomon  Sibley,  who  studied  law  with 
j  William  Hastings,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  removed  to 
'  Detroit,  Mich.  He  was  delegate  to  Congress ;  United 
States-  Attorney  ;  and  for  many  years  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  territory.  His  son,  Henry  H., 
was  elected  member  of  Congress  from  the  territory  of 
Wisconsin,  and  was  commissioned  Brigadier-General 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  in  1865. 

Caleb,  son  of  Nathaniel  Sibley,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1828,  and  remained  in  the  service  till  his 
death.  He  won  a  high  reputation  as  a  gentlemanly, 
conscientious  and  able  officer,  and  rose  by  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

The  famous  "Sibley  Tent"  is  the  invention  of 
(reneral  H.  A.  Sibley,  descendant  of  John,  who  emi- 
grated to  Louisiana  and  settled  there.  His  claims  for 
use  of  this  invention,  which  was  of  such  valuable 
service  to  the  government  during  the  late  Civil  War, 
are  now  before  Congress  for  recognition. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  our  country  we  find  this 
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family  represented  in  the  colonial  service  as  follows: 
Capt.  John  Sibley  ;  Ensign  Jonathan  Sibley  ;  Sergeant 
Samuel  Sibley;  Privates,  Elijah;  David;  Elisha ; 
John,  Jr.;  Jonathan,  Jr.;  Joseph;  Joseph,  Jr.; 
Stephen  ;  William  and  William,  Jr.  In  the  Revolu- 
tionary War:  David,  Daniel,  Richard,  Stephen,  and 
William  Sibley,  beside  the  Minute  Men  from  Sutton 
who  marched  to  Concord,  April  19,  1775  :  Joseph, 
Daniel,  Elias,  Gideon,  Peter,  Samuel,  Jr.,  Tarrent  and 

Sibley. 

In  the  control  of  town  affairs;  in  its  political  his- 
tory; and  in  church  matters  is  equally  seen  the  influ- 
ence this  family  has  exerted  on  the  character  and  his- 
tory of  this  town. 


JOXAS    L.    SIBLEY.' 

Jonas  Leonard  Sibley,  son  of  Hon.  Jonas  Sibley, 
was  born  in  Sutton,  January  8,  1791.  He  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  the  town  and  prepared  for 
college  under  the  instruction  of  "  Master  Hall,"  and 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1814. 
He  studied  law  with  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practice  before  the 
courts  in  1817. 

He  married  Margaret  N.  Monroe,  daughter  of 
Stephen  Monroe,  M.D.,  and  had  eight  children,  only 
four  of  whom  survive. 

Susan  Maria,  the  eldest,  married  Hon.  John  D. 
McCrate.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College ; 
studied  law  with  Judge  Bailey,  of  Wiscasset,  Maine, 
J.  E.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Boston  and  Hon.  Peleg  Sprague, 
of  Hallowell,  Maine.  He  represented  the  town  of 
Wiscasset  for  five  successive  years  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature; he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  insolvency 
for  the  State  in  1829  and  1830  ;  collector  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Wiscasset  in  1836  by  President  Jackson ;  and 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  Oxford  and  Lincoln 
District  1844.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  strength  of 
mind  and  memory.  He  died  September  11,  1879,  in 
Sutton,  on  the  old  homestead  where  his  widow  now 
resides. 

The  second  daughter  Joanna  Le  Baron,  married 
Rev.  John  Pierpont,  Jr.,  son  of  John  Pierpont, 
preacher,  poet  and  philanthropist.  She  died  in 
Medford,  March  30,  1852. 

John  Monroe,  the  eldest  son,  was  born  Ju'y  7, 
1822.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and  was  for 
many  years  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  State 
of  California  and  a  prominent  educator  on  the 
Pacific  slope.     He  has  now  retired  from  active  work. 

The  second  son,  Henry  Jonas,  was  for  a  time  a 
broker  in  Chicago ;  he  is  now  engaged  in  mining 
interests  in  California. 

Frances  Mary  married  Hon.  James  W.  Stockwell, 
son  of  Simeon  Stockwell,  of  this  town.  He  has  held 
the  offices  of  selectman,  school-committee  and  treas- 


1  The  portrait  whicb  accompanies  tliis  sketch  is  taken  from  one  painted 
by  Henry  Willard,  of  Boston,  a  native  of  Grafton,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 
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iirer  and  collector.  He  represented  the  Third  Worces- 
ter Senatorial  District  in  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  se.ssions  of  1879-80  ;  was  appointed  (1887)  on 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture  by 
Governor  Ames  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  and  re-appointed  in 
1889  his  own  successor. 

Jonas  L.  Sibley  represented  his  native  town  for 
several  years  in  the  State  Legislature.  He  was  a 
sincere  friend  and  strongsupporterof  President  Jack- 
son, and  was  by  him  appointed  Marshal  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  Massachusetts,  at  Boston, 
which  office  he  held  for  a  period  of  eight  years.  In 
this  position  he  performed  valuable  service  in  re- 
organizing and  systematizing  the  departments  of  this 
Court — a  service  duly  appreciated  by  his  superior. 
He  was  presented  by  him  with  his  portrait,  life  size, 
one  of  the  finest  portraits  in  citizen's  dress  ever 
painted  of  General  Jackson. 

In  his  profession  he  held  to  a  large  degree  the 
confidence  of  the  community,  and  his  practice  was 
that  of  the  true  lawyer — the  settlement  of  differences 
between  the  two  parties  instead  of  carrying  them 
before  the  courts ;  yet  his  practice  was  extensive, 
having  for  a  single  term  of  court  eighty  cases  on  the 
docket. 

Mr.  Sibley  was  a  njan  of  fine  presence  and  pre- 
eminently public-spirited,  and  every  enterprise 
having  for  its  object  the  welfare  of  the  people,  or 
the  improvement  of  the  town,  received  ready  support 
and  active  co-operation.  He  was  aflable,  courteous 
and  kind,  and  his  memory  is  held  in  loving  remem- 
brance by  the  wide  circle  of  his  friends.  He  was 
especially  interested  in  agriculture.  He  owned  one 
of  the  finest  farms  in  town,  located  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  extending 
northerly  in  an  oblong  square  to  Singletary  Lake  and 
including  one  of  its  most  beautiful  shores,  and 
southerly  in  a  smaller  square  of  similar  form.  Here 
his  leisure  time  was  employed  in  planning  improve- 
ments and  carrying  forward  the  work.  His  orchards 
were  the  finest,  his  crops  the  largest,  his  stock  the 
most  choice,  and  his  fields  the  most  perfectly  tilled. 
As  most  of  them  were  within  the  view  from  the 
house,  every  improvement  was  a  pleasure  to  him  and 
his  interest  in  farming  and  in  his  farm  never  abated, 
even  during  his  long  and  painful  sickness.  It  was  a 
constant  source  of  pleasure  to  him — possibly  not  of 
profit. 

At  the  burning  of  the  Congregational  Church,  No- 
vember 3,  1829,  he,  in  endeavoring  to  save  valuable 
papers  from  the  flames,  was  struck  on  the  back  by  a 
falling  timber.  The  injury  was  at  the  time  supposed 
to  be  slight,  but  its  serious  nature  was  soon  apparent, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  best  medical 
skill,  it  could  not  be  stayed,  but  resulted  in  paralysis 
of  the  right  arm  and  later  of  the  lower  limbs.  This 
episode  represents  years  of  pain  and  suffering,  borne 
heroically  and  patiently.     As  the  right  hand  became 


useless  and  refused  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  will,  he 
learned  to  use  the  left  with  greater  facility,  and  his 
penmanship,  written  with  the  left  hand,  is  a  model  of 
neatness.  He  abated  in  no  particular  or  degree  his 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  town,  or  for  years  in  the 
practice  of  his  profes.sion.  In  the  rebuilding  of  the 
church  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  building  com- 
mittee and  prompt  in  meeting  its  responsibilities.  To 
his  artistic  eye  the  town  is  indebted  for  the  (at  that 
time)  rare  architectural  beauty  of  this  church,  which 
is  a  model  in  its  harmonious  proportions  and  perfect 
acoustics. 

In  his  ofiice  Christopher  C.  Baldwin  collected,  placed 
in  order,  and  preserved  the  old  records  and  data  of 
the  town  that  have  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
later  historians.  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  Christopher  C. 
Baldwin,  Esq.,  Edward  Clark,  Esq.,  and  others  studied 
law  under  his  teaching  and  in  this  ofiice.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Worcester  Agricultural 
Society,  in  1819,  and  one  of  its  ofBcers  later.  He  was 
a  prominent  and  active  Mason  ;  a  member  of  Olive 
Branch  Lodge,  which  was  chartered  in  1797,  and  its 
W.  M.  from  1821  to  1825,  inclusive.  Though  not  able 
to  attend  its  meetings  in  his  later  years,  yet  his  inter- 
est in  Masonry  remained  unabated,  and  at  his  death 
he  was  buried  with  Masonic  honors — many  prominent 
Masons  from  other  lodges  being  present  to  honor  his 
memory. 

Though  his  religious  views  were  more  broad,  and 
nearer  in  accord  with  the  Unitarian  faith,  he  was  an 
active  member  and  liberal  supporter  of  the  orthodox 
Congregational  Society  located  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Naturally  sympathetic,  he  cultivated  the 
kindly  virtues,  and  his  life  was  full  of  kind  deeds. 
None  came  to  him  for  sympathy,  for  counsel,  or  for  help 
and  turned  away  unassisted — their  need  was  his  ex- 
cuse for  giving  them  his  best  service.  Yet,  his  tender- 
ness was  ever  in  abeyance  to  his  moral  courage,  which 
never  flinched  from  duty,  and  whether  in  shielding 
the  defenceless  little  African  boy,  who,  noting  sym- 
pathy in  his  face,  ran  to  him  for  protection  and  would 
not  be  taken  away,  or  in  the  hanging  of  the  pirates, 
Marshal  Sibley  was  the  same, — tender  yet  true, — in 
enforcing  the  law,  or  in  protecting  the  defenceless. 
Such  was  his  life,  broad  and  beneficent,  and  his  death 
calmly  awaited  as  a  happy  release  from  phy.sical  suf- 
fering such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few.  He  died 
February  1,  1852. 

Genealogy. — Jonas  L."  (Jonas,''  Nathaniel,'  Samuel,' 
Joseph,^  John'),  married  Margaret  N.,  daughter  of 
Stephen  Monroe,  November  12,  1817;  she  was  born 
January  17, 1795;  died  December  27, 1858.  Children, 
— 1.  Susan  Maria,  born  August  31, 1818 ;  married  John 
D.  McCrate,  Esq. ;  2.  Joanna  LeBaron,  born  May  1, 
1820 ;  married  John  Pierpont,  Jr. ;  3.  John  Monroe, 
born  July  7,  1822 ;  4.  Frances  Lydia,  born  February 
22,  1824;  5.  Mary  LeBaron,  born  March  1(3,  1826;  6. 
Henry  Jonas,  born  April  21,  1828 ;  resides  in  Califor- 
nia; 7.  Frances  Mary,  born  August  29,  1830 ;  married 
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J.  W.  Stockwell  of  Sutton,  June  26,  1867;  8.  Marga- 
ret Louisa,  born  October  26,  1832. 

John  M.'  (Jonas  L.,'^  Jonas,^  Nathaniel,*  Samuel,^ 
Joseph,'  John'),  married  Experience  C.  Wheelock. 
Children, — 1.  John  Pierpont,  born  July  4, 1849;  lives 
in  New  London,  Conn. 


WILLIAM    E.    HILL. 

William  Robinson  Hill,  son  of  Deacon  Micah  and 
Sally  (Marsh)  Hill,  was  born  in  Douglas,  Mass.,  Feb- 
ruary 10, 1815,  and  died  in  Wilkinsonville,  November 
19,  1887.  His  ancestry  can  be  traced  through  seven 
generations  to  John  Hill,  who  came  from  England  to 
Plvmouth  Colony  among  the  early  settlers  (previous 
to  the  year  1632),  aud  whose  descendants  for  several 
generations  lived  in  the  towns  in  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts, chiefly  in  Medway,  Dorchester  and  Sherborn. 

John  Hill  became  a  member  of  the  Boston  Artil- 
lery Company  in  1633,  and  died  in  1664.  The  records 
of  Sherborn  contain  an  entry  of  three  grants  of  land, 
comprisiiigten  thousand  seven  hundred  acres, by  "The 
Great  General  Court  of  Mass.  Bay "  to  the  people 
of  Sherborn.  This  land  was  divided  into  lots  to  be 
drawn  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sherborn,  and  were  situ- 
ated in  what  was  then  called  New  Sherborn,  now 
Douglas. 

John  Hill  (2d),  son  of  John  Hill,  was  a  large  land- 
holder in  Sherborn.  In  1715  he  drew  thirty-three 
acres  of  land  in  Douglas.  He  died  in  Sherborn,  Jan- 
uary 23,  1718.  His  sons — Samuel,  Dr.  Eleazer  and 
Ebenezer  Hill — drew  lands  in  Douglas  in  1715. 

Capt.  Ephraim  Hill  (of  the  fourth  generation),  son 
of  Samuel  and  grandson  of  John  Hill  (2d),  was  boru 
in  Sherborn,  November  5,  1688. 

Twenty  acres  of  land  were  given  him  in  Douglas, 
December  29, 1721,  "  in  consideration  of  his  being  the 
first-settled  inhabitant  in  town."  He  died  in  Douglas 
in  1795,  being  one  hundred  and  seven  years  old. 

Ephraim  Hill's  name  appears  often  on  the  records 
of  the  proprietors  of  land-grants.  He  serve  1  on  com- 
mittees to  transact  business  concerning  the  interests 
of  the  grants  in  the  settlement  of  any  trouble  from  the 
time  the  grants  were  made  to  the  time  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  in  1776,  and  after  that  date 
his  name  was  among  the  officers  of  the  town  of  Doug- 
las, which  was  incorporated  in  1746. 

Caleb  Hill,  son  of  Ephraim  Hill,  was  born  in  Med- 
way, May  23,  1716.  The  town  records  of  Douglas 
show  that  in  1750  "  a  grant  of  land  was  made  to  Col. 
Caleb  Hill,  Innholder." 

He  was  an  active  man  in  proprietary  affairs  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  town  business  after 
that  era.  For  thirty  years  he  was  a  deacon  of  the 
church  in  Douglas. 

Moses,  the  oldest  son  of  Caleb  Hill,  was  born  in 
Douglas  August  17,  1757.  He  married  Dinah  Robin- 
son In  Dudley  September  20,  1780,  and  died  Septem- 
ber 1, 1800.    "  In  the  death  of  Lieut.  Moses  Hill,  at 


the  age  of  forty-three  years,  his  family,  society  and 
the  town  met  with  a  severe  loss." 

Micah  Hill,  son  of  Lieutenant  Moses  Hill,  was 
born  in  Douglas  September  27,  1787,  and  in  1809  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Sally  Marsh,  daughter  of  Aaron 
and  Sarah  (Fuller)  Marsh.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Douglas.  He 
died  June  20,  1836,  leaving  a  widow  and  six  sons,  all 
of  whom  lived  to  maturity  and  filled  places  of  trust 
and  responsibility. 

William  R.,  the  third  son  of  Micah  Hill,  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  entered  upon  a  clerkship  in  the  store 
of  his  uncle,  Benjamin  Cragin,  in  East  Douglas.  He 
remained  there  for  two  years  attending  school  during 
its  sessions,  and  devoting  the  remaining  hours  of  the 
day  and  his  vacations  to  his  duties  in  the  store.  In 
the  spring  of  1829  he  engaged  as  clerk  in  the  store  of 
the  Manchaug  Manufacturing  Company.  The  suc- 
ceeding fall  found  him  a  clerk  for  Wadsworth  & 
Fowler  in  East  Douglas.  In  April,  1830,  he  went  to 
New  Worcester  and  remained  one  year  with  Wads- 
worth  &  Metcalf.  In  the  spring  of  1831  he  went  to 
Uxbridge  as  clerk  for  Amasa  Dudley,  and  remained 
till  March,  1833,  when  he  was  employed  by  J.  L. 
Dudley,  Wilkinsonville,  and  remained  with  him  two 
years.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1835,  he  returned  to  the 
store  of  Amasa  Dudley,  in  Uxbridge.  In  1836  he 
took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  Wilkinsonville 
(in  the  township  of  Sutton)  as  a  partner  in  mercantile 
business  with  James  L.  Dudley.  This  partnership 
was  dissolved  in  1844  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Dudley. 
The  business  was  continued  by  Mr.  Hill  in  the  same 
|)lace  until  December,  1884.  During  these  forty-eight 
years  he  was  the  book-keeper  and  pay-master  for  the 
Sutton  Manufacturing  Company.  For  thirty  years  he 
was  postmaster,  holding  this  office  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

He  was  always  active  and  interested  in  the  affairs 
of  the  town  in  which  he  lived  (Sutton)  and  satisfac- 
torily filled  positions  on  the  Boards  of  Assessors, 
Selectmen  and  School  Committee.  His  fellow-towns- 
men sent  him  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1861,  and  in  1862  and  '63  he  was  sent  to  the  State 
Senate.      In  politics  he  was  a  thorough  Republican. 

On  the  temperance  question  he  advocated  total  ab- 
stinence. He  was  for  several  years  the  president  of 
the  Worcester  County  (South)  Temperance  Union, 
and  from  its  organization  deeply  interested  in  its 
work.     Tobacco  in  any  form  was  abhorrent  to  him. 

For  twenty-three  years  he  was  a  director  of  the 
Grafton  National  Bank ;  for  ten  years  the  president 
of  the  Millbury  Savings  Bank,  being  in  office  at  both 
places  when  he  died. 

The  office  of  treasurer  of  the  Worcester  South  Con- 
ference of  Churches  was  for  many  years  faithfully 
filled  by  him. 

Mr.  Hill  possessed  a  pure  tenor  voice  of  rare  sweet- 
ness. It  was  also  a  voice  of  unusual  compass,  being 
equally  pure  and  full  in  the  upper  and  lower  regis- 
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ters.  It  may  lie  said  to  be  his  maternal  inheritance, 
as  several  members  of  the  family  were  equally  gifted. 
He  w.as  deeply  interested  in  musical  matters. 

During  his  residence  in  Uxbridge  he  was  organist 
at  the  Congregational  Church,  and  was  leader  in  the 
choir  of  the  West  Church  in  Grafton  for  nearly  half 
a  century. 

For  fourteen  years  he  faithfully  served  the  Worces- 
ter County  Musical  Association  as  president,  dis- 
charging its  duties  for  nearly  one-half  the  period 
covered  by  its  history.  His  labors  were  very  valuable 
in  securing  the  incorporation  of  the  association,  over 
which  he  ever  presided  with  dignity  and  efficiency. 

He  was  also  leader  in  the  singing  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Worcester  Congregational  Club,  of  which  he 
was  long  a  member. 

When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  made  a  public  con- 
fession of  faith  in  Christ,  uniting  with  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Uxbridge,  Rev.  Mr.  Grosvenor, 
pastor. 

In  the  West  Church  at  Grafton,  to  which,  for  forty- 
five  years  he  belonged,  be  was,  till  the  end  of  life,  an 
active  and  cxmsistent  member,  sincerely  beloved  and 
honored,  and  achieving  through  its  channels  of  use- 
fulness a  most  noble  service  for  the  Master. 

His  was  an  active  and  well-spent  life,  his  energetic 
spirit  leaving  no  hour  unemployed,  and  by  patient 
persevering  industry,  prudence  and  good  judgment, 
he  achieved  success. 

Promptness  was  considered  by  him  one  of  the  car- 
dinal virtues,  and  his  presence  could  always  be  relied 
upon  at  the  time  appointed.  He  was  very  methodical 
and  always  met  and  faithfully  discharged  every  obli- 
gation. 

Quiet  and  unassuming  in  manner,  a  careful  investi- 
gator of  business  and  municipal  problems,  his  sound 
and  discriminating  judgment  was  supplemented  by 
a  keen  sense  of  honor  and  a  desire  to  do  that  which 
was  for  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned. 

He  was  generous  to  his  opponents,  considerate  of 
his  friends,  but  in  that  generosity  and  consideration 
was  never  found  countenance  of  questionable  public 
or  private  action. 

Willing  at  all  times  to  counsel  with  those  who 
sought  his  advice,  he  never  intruded  his  opinions  upon 
others,  while  to  those  in  distress  through  the  misfor- 
tune of  this  life  he  gave  generously  of  his  means, 
never  refusing  an  appeal,  and  quietly  seeking  out  and 
assisting  those  in  trouble. 

He  was  one  of  the  stanchest  supporters  of  the 
Evangelical  Congregational  Church  in  Grafton,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  its  senior  oflicer.  He  was 
a  generous  supporter  of  the  church,  and  at  his  death 
left  it  a  legacy  of  ($2000)  two  thousand  dollars. 

He  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  Sunday-schoob 
and  in  early  life,  and  later,  for  a  term  of  years  filled 
the  position  of  superintendent. 

The  cause  of  missions,  both  home  and  foreign,  re- 
ceived his  hearty  support  and   regard.     Deprived  of 


the  advantages  which  a  collegiate  course  would  liave 
conferred,  he  was  ever  solicitous  for  the  educational 
privileges  of  childhood  and  youth  ;  his  benefactions 
were  not  confined  to  the  more  public  charities,  but 
were  rendered  through  many  private  ministrations. 

It  was  in  the  home  circle  that  his  death  was  most 
deplored,  for  home  was  to  him  the  dearest  place;  and 
welcomed  as  he  was  in  public  life,  it  was  here  that  the 
graces  of  the  man  shone  the  brightest,  (ienial  in 
temperament,  fond  of  quiet  conversation  with  his 
friends,  the  jileasantry  and  playfulness  of  manner  so 
frequently  manifested  were  characteristic  of  his 
nature.  Tall  and  commanding  in  stature,  and  of  fine 
personal  presence,  his  appearance  drew  even  strangers 
towards  him. 

In  the  swiftness  of  the  summons  which  called  him 
to  his  heavenly  reward,  bis  earnest  desire  was  grati- 
fied. Closing  one  day  with  the  knowledge  of  daily 
duty  faithfully  done,  the  sleep  of  earth  was  succeeded 
by  an  awakening  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the  funeral,  which 
took  place  November  22,  1887,  at  the  West  Church, 
and  to  quote  from  the  public  press — "It  was  a  day 
of  mourning  in  Grafton  and  in  the  neighboring 
towns.  Mr.  Hill  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  him, 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor;  and  those  who  did 
not  know  him  personally,  honored  and  respected  him 
as  a  man  of  absolute  integrity."  The  directors  of 
both  of  the  banks  in  Grafton,  and  the  trustees  of  the 
Millbury  Savings  Bank  attended  the  funeral,  and 
also  a  delegation  from  the  Worcester  County  Musi- 
cal Association. 

The  words  of  his  pastor.  Rev.  H.  A.  Robie,  on  this 
occasion,  were  a  fitting  eulogy  : 

While  I  would  not  preiiicate  of  Mr.  HiU  tlie  possession,  to  any  pre- 
euiineui  degree,  of  those  qualities  wliicli  go  to  nialie  up  tlie  greatness  of 
a  man's  character,  yet  if  it  is  true  that  in  tjo-jdness  tliere  is  true  great- 
ness, then  lie  certainly  Wiis  in  the  truest  sense  a  great  man,  and  few  of 
us  ever  knew  a  hetter.  In  the  qualities  of  Christian  goodness  his  life 
shone  with  uniform  hrightness.  He  was  gentle,  and  pure,  and  bonevo 
lent.  .  .  . 

He  gave  with  a  lavish  hand,  his  benefactions  being  regulated  liy  a 
wisdom  that  over  regarded  the  worthiest  claims  upon  his  charities.  In 
addition  to  these  gentler  qualities  of  the  Christian  character,  there 
were  exhibited  in  Mr.  Hill's  life  those  more  sterling  virtues  which  go 
to  make  up  the  successfvU  business  mav.  Indeed,  so  combined  in  tiini 
were  the  two — the  characteristics  of  the  merchant^  and  those  of  the 
philanthropist — that  had  God  in  his  providence  cast  his  lot  in  any  of  our 
metropolitan  cities,  his  name  would  Ihave  been  enrolled,  without  ques 
tion,  .among  those  of  the  Lawrences,  an  Otis,  Wm.  E.  Podge  and 
many  others,  whose  histories  are  a  standing  protest  against  the  popular 
idea  that  a  man  cannot  carry  on  business  to-day  upon  strict  Christian 
principles  and  succeed. 

Through  the  fifty  years  of  Mr.  HilTs  business  career,  not  one  act  of 
questionable  integrity,  or  so  much  as  a  thought  thereof,  ever  stained 
its  record.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor — his  life  immaculate  in  its  purity 
— his  simple  ?rorrf,  in  commercial  circles,  a  bond  as  good  as  gold.  To 
his  wisdom  and  experience  his  associates  in  financial  circles  were  accus- 
tomed to  submit  questions  of  importance  with  a  degree  of  confidence 
which  few  men  could  command.  His  death  has  created  a  vacancy 
among  them  which  it  will  be  hardly  possible  for  them  to  fill. 

Observation  teaches  us  that  most  men  shine  more  or  less  conspicu- 
otisly  in  some  one  sphere  of  usefulness  alone,  being,  as  we  say,  specially 
"adapted"  for  the  sphere  in  which  tliey  serve. 

But  with  Mr.  Hill  it  seems  otherwise — not  only  in  one,  but  in  iniiny 
and  varied  positions  his  life  seemed  most  successful,   whether  in  the 
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borne,  the  place  of  business  at  the  store,  office  or  bank,  in  political  and 
social  life,  he  was  a  man  of  character  and  of  prayer. 

From  whatever  standpoint  'you  looked  at  him  he  seemed  the  same — 
and  the  words  of  the  poet  in  their  application  to  him  are  true  : 
"  The  elements 
So  mix*d  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world  Tliia  was  a  Man!^' 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Hill  resolutions  of  the 
high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  were  passed  by 
the  Millbury  Savings  Bank,  the'  Grafton  National 
Bank  and  the  Worcester  County  Musical  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hill  was  united  in  marriage,  May  21,  1839,  to 
Miss  Emily  B.  Wheelock,  daughter  of  the  late  Capt. 
Francis  Wheelock,  of  Sturbridge,  who  survives  him, 
with  two  of  their  four  daughters — Caroline  Wheel- 
ock and  Ellen  Agnes — the  latter  the  wife  of  Albert 
L.  Fisher,  of  Fisherville. 


CHAPTER     CXXX. 
PRINCETON. 

BY   NATHAN   AI<I,EN,    M.D.,    LI<.D. ' 

The  following  names  are  found  recorded  in  the 
town  records,  January  1, 1770,  as  heads  of  families  : — 

Isaac  Abbot,  Joseph  Abbot,  Samuel  Bailey,  John 
Barber,  Phineas  Beaman,  Timothy  Billings,  John  Bart- 
lett,  Stephen  Brigham,  Thaddeus  Bowman,  Aaron 
Brooks,  Charles  Brooks,  Enoch  Brooks,  Job  Brooksi 

Brown,  J.  Bullard,  Richard   Cheever,  Ebenezer 

Colburn,    Couant,     Robert     Cowden,     Oliver 

Davis,    Davis,    Eager,    Joseph    Eveleth, 

David  Everett,  Nathan  Farron,  Robert  Forbes, 
William  Foster,  John  Frost,  Elisha  Gale,  William 
Gibbs,   Moses    Gill,    Joseph    Gibbs,   John   Gleason, 

Peter   Goodnow,   Gregory,    Asa   Harris,   Abi- 

jah  Harrington,  Ephraim  Hartwell,  C.  Hart- 
well,  Samuel  Hastings,  Joseph  Haynes,  Elisha 
Hobbs,  Colonel  Benjamin  Holden,  Abner  Howe, 
Adonijah    Howe,    Eliphalet   Howe,  Artemas  Howe, 

Howard,    Silas     Houghton,    Joel    Houghton, 

Ebenezer  Jones,  Colonel  Elisha  Jones,  Isaac  Jones, 
John  Jones,  John  Jones,  Robert  Keyes,  Timothy 
Keyes,  Tilly  Littlejohn,  Sadey  Mason,  Thomas 
Mason,  Paul  Mathews,  Caleb  Mirick,  James  Mirick, 
John   Mirick,   Josiah   Mirick,   Lieut.    Boaz    Moore, 

Humphrey  Moore,  Jacob  Moore, Morse,  Samuel 

Moseman,  Timothy  Moseman,  William  Moseman, 
William  Muzzy,  Michah  Newton,  Isaac  Norcross, 
Joseph  Norcross,  Noah  Norcross,  David  Parker, 
George  Parkhurst,  Aaron  Perry,  Joseph  Phelps,  Silas 
Plympton,  Amos  Powers,  Jonathan  Powers,  Stephen 

1  The  preparation  of  this  history  of  Princeton  was  Dr.  Allen^s  last 
work.  He  was  ably  aided  by  his  daughter,  Annie  Louise  Allen,  who 
completed  some  ol  his  unfinished  manuscripts. — Editor. 


Ralph,  William  Raymond,  Joel  Rice,  Philip  Rogers, 
James  Robinson,  Robert  Rossier,  Joseph  Sargent, 
Abraham  Savage,  Seth  Savage,  Warren  Sawin, 
William  Skinner,  Nathan  Smith,  George  Smith, 
Jonathan  Smith,  Isaac  Stratton,  Jabez  Stratton,  J. 
Stanley,  Daniel  Sumner,  Joseph  Wooley,  Dr.  Ephraim 
Woolson,  Chas.  Wyman. 

Ecclesiastical  History. — The  early  settlers 
here,  like  all  our  New  England  towns,  were  decidedly 
a  religious  people.  In  October,  1759,  when  Prince- 
ton was  incorporated,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington,  from 
Lancaster,  preached  the  first  sermon  to  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  people  at  Mr.  Abijah  Moore's.  In  1762  the 
first  meeting-house  was  erected  and  preaching  was 
conducted  here  till  1764,  when  a  church  was  organ- 
ized, consisting  of  eighteen  members.  The  Rev. 
Timothy  Fuller  was  ordained  as  the  first  pastor  of 
this  church  in  1767,  and  dismissed  in  1776.  The 
following  succeeded  him  as  pastors  :  Rev.  Thomas 
Craft  from  1786  to  1791 ;  Rev.  Joseph  Russell  from 
1796  to  1801  ;  Rev.  James  Murdock,  D.D.,  from  1802 
to  1816.  At  tills  time  a  division  occurred  in  the 
church  ;  a  large  majority  of  its  members,  being  dissat- 
isfied with  the  ministrations  of  Rev.  Samuel  Clarke, 
withdrew  and  organized  as  a  Presbyterian  Church. 
Mr.  Clarke  was  settled,  in  1817,  in  fellowship  with 
the  Unitarian  denomination,  and  continued  his  pas- 
toral labors  here  until  1832.  After  his  dismission 
their  society  employed  what  were  considered  evan- 
gelical preachers.  Rev.  John  P.  Cowley  was  settled 
in  1833  and  dismissed  in  1834;  Rev.  Elijah  Demond 
was  pastor  from  1836  to  1839;  Rev.  Willard  M. 
Harding  from  1840  to  1844;  Rev.  Alfred  Goldsmith 
from  1845  to  1849  ;  Rev.  Henry  Weeks  from  1852  to 
1855 ;  Rev.  William  T.  Briggs,  1856  to  1863  ;  Rev. 
Mr.  Zelie,  1864  to  1867 ;  Rev.  Roger  M.  Sargent, 
1869  to  1871 ;  Rev.  George  M.  Howe,  1876  to  1884  ; 
Rev.  A.  L.  Love,  1885  to  1887 ;  and  at  present  the 
church  is  supplied  with  Rev.  Charles  A.  White.  In 
1817  a  Baptist  Society  was  organized  by  residents  of 
the  town  and  of  Holden  ;  and  in  July,  1822,  a  church 
was  formed,  and  in  1826  Rev.  Elias  Johnson  became 
its  pastor.  In  1828  a  small  brick  meeting-house  was 
built  a  mile  north  of  the  centre  of  the  town. 

From  1830  to  1832  Rev.  Appleton  Morse  supplied  ; 
from  1832  to  1836  Rev.  Nehemiah  G.  Level;  from 
1837  to  1841  Rev.  Mason  Ball ;  and  from  1841  to  1844 
Rev.  Orlando  Cunningham.  During  this  time  the  so- 
ciety built  a  new  meeting-house  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  near  the  Congregational  Church,  but  in  1844 
this  society,  becoming  much  reduced  in  numbers 
and  means,  ceased  to  exist,  and  its  place  of  worship 
was  sold,  and  became  a  hotel,  now  known  as  the 
"Prospect  House."  In  1839  a  Methodist  Church  was 
organized,  and  in  1840  a  meeting-house  was  built  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  northwest  of  the  centre  of  the  town. 
This  church  has  been  since  supplied  by  a  regular 
series  of  pastors,  changing  often,  according  to  the 
practice   of  that   denomination.     The   formation  of 
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this  society  was  much  indebted  to  changes  in  anotlier 
church  organization.  In  1817,  upon  the  settlement 
of  Rev.  Samuel  Clarke  over  the  old  Congregational 
Society,  the  main  body  of  the  church  being  dissatisfied 
with  his  preaching  and  doctrines,  withdrew  and 
formed  a  new  church,  called  Presbyterian.  In  1820 
Rev.  Alonzo  Phillips  was  ordained  its  pastor  and 
preached  here  with  great  acceptance  till  J  836.  At  this 
time,  by  the  advice  of  a  council,  a  formal  union  took 
place  between  the  two  churches,  who  had  worshipped 
in  separate  houses  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years. 
Being  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  quite  a  number  of 
the  leading  families  connected  with  Mr.  Phillips' 
church  joined  in  a  movement  for  the  formation  of  a 
Methodist  Society  and  church  in  the  town. 

Name. — Princeton  bears  an  honorable  name.  Its 
first  cognomen  was  the  East  Wing  of  Rutland.  As 
early  as  1686  certain  Indians  conveyed  by  deed  to 
Hervey  Willard  and  others  a  large  tract  of  land 
twelve  miles  square,  of  which  Rutland  became  the 
centre.  From  this  tract  several  towns  were  formed, 
and  the  eastern  part,  comprising  about  12,000  acres, 
was  designated  East  Wing  of  Rutland.  In  1759  the 
proprietors  of  this  land  petitioned  the  Legislature 
for  incorporation,  and  it  was  proposed,  as  Rev. 
Thomas  Prince  was  by  far  the  largest  proprietor,  to 
call  the  place  Prince-town.  Rev.  Thomas  Prince, 
besides  being  associated  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  Boston,  was  the  most  distinguished  writer  of 
his  day.  In  1771,  after  other  additions  of  land 
amounting  to  some  eight  thousand  acres,  had  been 
annexed,  the  inhabitants  petitioned  that  the  town 
be  called  Princeton. 

Settlement  in  Princeton.— The  first  settlement 
was  made  in  1743  by  Joshua  Wilder,  from  Lancaster, 
which  had  then  been  settled  one  hundred  years,  and 
was  the  first  place  settled  in  Worcester  County.  Wil- 
der built  a  block-house  on  land  since  known  as  the 
Houghton  place  and  lived  here  several  years,  being 
the  only  family. 

In  1750,  Abijah  Moore  settled  on  land  known  as 
the  Reed  place,  and  about  the  same  time  a  Mr. 
Cheever  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  on 
land  since  known  as  the  Cobb  place.  In  1751, 
Robert  Keys  settled  on  land  at  the  easterly  base  of 
Wachusett  Mountain,  and  soon  after  Oliver  Davis 
settled  in  the  western  part  of  the  town,  known  since 
as  Clark  Hill.  In  1752  these  five  families  were  the 
only  ones  permanently  located  in  the  place,  but 
after  this  new  families  came  and  gradually  increased 
till  1759,  when  they  numbered  thirty.  At  this  time 
there  were  seventy- four  names  attached  to  a  petition 
for  incorporation,  but  it  is  understood  that  more  than 
one-half  were  single  men  seeking  a  settlement. 

Territory. — The  exact  amount  of  land  contained 
in  the  East  Wing  of  Rutland  was  eleven  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty-six  acres.  Along  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  this  section  there  were  three  thousand 
acres  of  uncultivated  land,  known   as  the  Watertown 


Farms,  taking  this  name  from  the  fact  that  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  for  certain  considerations,  had  conveyed 
to  Watertown  this  strip  of  land,  which  was  included 
in  the  act  of  incorporation.  It  seems,  also,  there  was 
at  the  same  time  another  large  tract  of  land,  not 
incorporated,  called  "Province  land,''  which,  with 
five  hundred  acres  including  the  Wachusett  Jluun- 
tain,  were  annexed  in  1771  to  Princeton  by  the  Legis- 
lature, amounting  in  all  to  about  five  thousand  acresi 
In  1810  a  strip  of  land — five  hundred  acres — was 
taken  from  Hubbardston,  and  in  1828  a  grove  of  land 
called  Natown,  adjoining  Leominster,  were  both  an- 
nexed to  Princeton.  The  whole  area  of  land  does  not 
vary  much  from  twenty-two  thousand  acres. 

Boundary. — The  town  is  bounded  north  by  West- 
minster ;  east  by  Leominster  and  Sterling ;  south  by 
Holden  and  Rutland,  and  west  by  Hubbardston.  It 
is  seated  nearly  fifty  miles  from  Boston  due  west,  and 
is  about  the  same  distance  east  of  Connecticut  River, 
occupying  the  highest  ground  between  these  localities 
and  constituting  a  water-shed,  from  whence  the 
streams  flow  either  to  this  river  or  the  ocean.  It  is 
situated  fourteen  miles  from  Worcester,  a  little  west 
of  north,  and  only  a  feyi  miles  south  of  the  centre  of 
the  county. 

Indian  History. — There  is  little  to  be  said  on 
this  subject.  The  Indian  history  of  the  place  is  not 
characterized  by  so  many  striking  incidents  as  some 
places.  The  Indians  generally  sought  abodes  on  plain 
land  easy  of  cultivation  or  bordering  on  ponds  and 
rivers  ;  hence  Lancaster  and  the  grounds  around  the 
Wachacum  Pond  in  Sterling  were  places  of  frequent 
rendezvous.  Reports  state  that  they  gathered  occa- 
sionally in  large  numbers  around  Washusett  Moun- 
tain for  hunting,  but,  with  one  exception,  no  depreda- 
tions were  committed  upon  the  inhabitants  here.  It 
maybe  the  tribe — the  Nashaways — traversing  this  re- 
gion were  of  a  more  peaceable  disposition  and  bad  to 
some  extent  come  under  the  favorable  influence  of  the 
white  population.  A  most  noticeable  event  occurred 
here  long  before  the  place  was  settled,  in  the  deliver- 
ance of  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  taken  in  1670  at  the  burn- 
ing of  Lancaster  and  carried  away  captive  by  the  In- 
dians. In  another  place  a  particular  account  of  this 
event  will  be  given,  together  with  the  report  of  the 
Indians  stealing  in  1775  a  young  child,  by  name  Lucy 
Keyes,  and  carrying  her  away  into  captivity.  It  may 
be  said  that  no  Indians  were  ever  seen  by  the  settlers 
in  this  region. 

Soil  and  Productions. — The  most  marked  fea- 
ture of  the  place  is  its  rocks.  These  give  shape  and 
character  to  the  land.  Peter  Whitney,  in  his  his- 
tory of  the  county  in  1790,  says,  "  the  land  here  is 
naturally  moist  and  springy,  hilly  and  rocky,  exceed- 
ingly well  adapted  to  pasturage  and  the  growth  of 
English  grass.  The  soil  being  rich  and  very  produc- 
tive, people  have  every  encouragement  to  settle  and 
cultivate  the  lands.  The  growth  of  wood  is  oak  of 
the  various  kinds,  chestnut,  white  ash,  beech,  black 
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birch  and  maple,  together  with  some  butternut  and 
walnut." 

Roads. — On  account  of  the  rocks  and  hills  the 
making  of  roads  has  been  attended  with  great  hard- 
ship and  difficulty  since  the  first  settlement  of  the 
town.  One  of  the  first  steps  was  to  provide  by  legis- 
lation a  land-tax  for  this  purpose.  There  was  also 
much  trouble  in  agreeing  on  the  location  of  roads  by 
marked  trees  or  otherwise,  and,  as  a  general  thing, 
the  roads  were  laid  out  two  rods  wide.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  strong  proclivity  to  lay  out  roads  over  the 
hills  rather  than  on  level  ground  or  in  the  valleys, 
and  when  once  made,  any  change  was  attended  with 
much  difficulty.  For  a  hundred  years  or  so,  the  roads 
were  supported  by  what  was  called  a  "Highway  tax," 
which  could  beworkeil  out  or  paid  in  money,  but  now 
a  direct  appropriation  is  made  for  this  purpose. 
The  cost  of  building  and  taking  care  of  roads  has 
always  been  a  large  annual  expenditure.  On  account 
of  the  hills  and  rocks  the  roads  are  constantly  exposed 
by  storms  and  drainage  to  injury,  and  require  frequent 
repairs.  But  notwithstanding  this  great  draft  of  ex- 
pense and  labor,  the  roads  have  been  kept  in  remark- 
ably good  condition.  Pew  towns  in  the  State  can 
present  such  roads,  and  in  very  few  places  can  there 
be  found  so  many  pleasant  and  rural  rides.  Good 
roads  are  not  only  a  great  convenience  for  permanent 
residents,  but  are  very  desirable  for  strangers  or  sum- 
mer company.  In  several  instances  the  town  has  ex- 
pended large  sums  of  money  in  the  construction  and 
improvement  of  its  roads,  particularly  upon  the  road 
from  the  centre  to  the  railroad — also  upon  the  one 
over  the  western  part  of  Meeting-House  Hill  and 
again  at  the  base  of  Wachusett  Mountain. 

Topography. — Few  towns  are  so  diversified  by 
hills,  both  large  and  small^  of  every  description.  In 
fact,  the  place  is  made  up  of  rough  and  uneven  land, 
without  plains  or  valleys  worthy  of  notice.  It  em- 
braces a  range  of  high  lands  starting  with  the  White 
Mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  running  southward 
and  extending  through  Worcester  County  into  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  Wachusett  is  the  highest  peak 
in  this  range  and  the  most  attractive  mountain  in  the 
State,  of  which  a  more  particular  description  will  be 
given  in  another  place.  The  two  next  highest  peaks 
are  Pine  Hill  in  the  east,  and  Little  Wachusett  near 
the  centre.  The  high  range  of  land  running  north 
and  south  through  the  town  constitutes  a  water-shed, 
so  that  the  waters  falling  here  divide  and  flow  away 
by  small  streams  in  three  directions.  It  will  be  seen 
that  as  no  streams  run  into  the  town  there  can  be  found 
no  large  collections  of  water  or  much  water-power. 
Thus,  the  rain  falling  in  drops  on  the  highest  points 
of  land,  these  immediately  separate — a  part  flow  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  a  part  into  Long  Island 
Sound.  As  these  waters  gather  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain  they  are  called  Wachusett's  Brooks — East, 
South  and  West — the  first  entering  into  the  Nashua, 
the  second  into  the  Quinnepoxet  Pond,  and  thence 


into  the  Blackstone  Kiver,  and  the  West  flows  into 
the  Ware  River  and  thence  into  the  Connecticut. 
There  are  two  small  ponds  in  the  town — the  Quinne- 
poxet, in  the  southern  part,  on  the  boundary  of  Hol- 
den,  and  the  Wachusett  Pond,  a  part  of  which  is  in 
Westminster.  On  account  of  the  great  number  of 
natural  springs  in  the  mountain  and  hills,  the  town 
has  for  all  necessary  purposes  an  abundance  of  the 
purest  water. 

Old  Homesteads — Old  Homes  of  the  Early  Set- 
tlers.— There  were  some  peculiarities  in  the  settle- 
ment of  this  town  which  had  an  effect  on  the  charac- 
ter of  its  people.  The  first  settlers  came  here,  not 
in  colonies,  nor  in  the  way  of  relationship  or  acquaint- 
ance, but  single  and  alone,  and  were  mostly  young 
men  seeking  a  home  of  their  own.  They  did  not 
come  in  large  numbers  from  any  place,  but  came 
from  almost  as  many  diflerent  places  as  there  were 
individuals.  It  is  evident  that  the  leading  influences 
controlling  them  were  of  a  decidedly  religious  charac- 
ter. A  few  came  from  places  near  by,  as  lyancaster, 
Shrewsbury  and  Rutland,  but  most  of  them  came 
from  a  distance,  as  Sudbury,  Medfield,  Dedham, 
Watertown,  Cambridge,  Boston,  Charlestown,  Con- 
cord and  Lexington.  There  was  one  element  that 
entered  largely  into  the  character  of  these  settlers. 
They  must  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  place 
where  they  were  to  make  their  homes.  Here  were 
rocks,  hills  and  forests  unequaled  at  the  time.  The 
soil  was  rich,  but  required  the  hardest  possible  labor 
for  its  cultivation.  To  overcome  such  obstacles  one 
must  have  indomitable  courage  and  energy,  a  self- 
reliance  and  a  will-power  that  ne'ser  tires,  and  only 
those  who  had  such  qualities  would  here  seek  a  home. 
The  presumption  is  that  these  settlers  knew  what 
hardship,  toil  and  self-denial  were  in  their  old  homes. 

Public  Buildixgs — Meeting-houses. — In  the  set- 
tlement of  all  the  New  England  towns  one  of  the 
first  steps  to  be  taken  was  the  building  of  a  meeting- 
house. This  was  sometimes  coupled  with  another 
question  :  Where  was  the  centre  of  the  town  ?  It  was 
generally  admitted  that  their  house  of  worship  should 
stand  near  the  centre  of  the  place.  It  was  not  easy 
to  find  this  spot  in  Princeton,  on  account  of  the  hills 
and  the  rocks.  There  was  so  much  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  that  the  voters  agreed  to  sub- 
mit the  question  to  a  committee  of  three  persons,  re- 
siding in  other  towns  ;  but  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
report  of  their  committee,  they  voted,  July,  1761,  to 
locate  the  meeting-house  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
land  given  by  John  and  Caleb  Mirick  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  1762  a  meeting-house  was  built,  forty 
by  fifty  feet,  with  sufficient  height  for  galleries. 
It  was  soon  occupied,  but  not  fully  completed  for 
several  years.  The  first  attempt  to  settle  a  minister 
was  in  1765,  and  the  one  first  settled  was  Rev.  Timo- 
thy Fuller,  in  1767.  This  house  continued  to  be  the 
place  of  worship  till  1795.  In  the  mean  time  the 
population   had  increased   to  over  one  thousand  in- 
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habitants,  rendering  a  larger  place  of  worship  neces- 
sary. A  new  house  was  built  on  the  same  spot, 
seventy  by  fifty-five  feet,  containing  seventy-five 
ground  and  twenty  gallery  pews.  As  this  house 
stood  on  high  ground,  aud  had  a  tall  spire,  it  was  a 
conspicuous  object  in  the  whole  region.  It  continued 
to  be  the  place  of  worship  till  18;!8,  when  it  seemed 
desirable,  not  only  to  have  a  new  church,  but  to 
change  its  location — to  go  south — towards  the  Wa- 
chusett  Hotel,  about  half  way  up  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill.  This  house,  built  more  in  the  modern  style  of 
churches,  is  still  used,  though  within  a  few  years  it 
has  been  removed  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  road. 
Town-Hall. — The  business  meetings  of  the  town 


reception  and  dining  rooms.  It  is  admirably  adapted, 
not  only  for  town  business,  but  for  other  purposes, 
such  as  lectures,  concerts,  exhibitions,  etc. 

There  is  a  frequent  demand  for  the  hall  for  such 
purposes.  A  very  correct  view  of  this  building  is 
here  presented. 

Goodniiw  Memorial  Building. — No  town  in  the  county 
or  State  can  present  a  public  building  so  conspicuous 
in  position  or  so  beautiful  and  attractive  in  its  aj)- 
pearance.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  on 
the  southern  slope  of  what  is  known  as  "  Meeting- 
house Hill,"  with  a  triangular  tower  in  front,  while 
on  the  right  is  the  new  Town  Hall,  and  on  the  left 
stands  the  Congregationalist  Church.     We  have  here, 
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were  held  in  the  church  from  1762  to  1797,  when, 
upon  the  building  of  a  new  meeting-house,  the  busi- 
ness was  transferred  to  a  school-house  located  near 
by,  where  it  wus  continued  till  1842.  At  this  time  a 
new  building  was  ei'ected  for  town  business,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  nearly  opposite  the  new  church, 
called  "  Boylston  Hall,"  from  the  fact  that  W.  N. 
Boylston  contributed  money  for  its  erection.  In  1882 
this  hall  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  soon  steps  were 
taken  for  building  a  new  town-hall.  This  was  dedi- 
cated in  September,  1887,  and  presents  quite  a  con- 
trast with  the  old  hall.  It  is  built  of  brick,  two  stories 
high,  having  a  large  hall  on  each  floor,  with  kitchen. 


side  by  side,  in  one  row,  the  three  representatives  or 
pillars  of  the  highest  type  of  civilization — the  church, 
the  free  school  and  library  and  the  hall  for  town 
business.  These  public  buildings  stand  on  higher 
ground  than  any  others  of  the  kind  in  the  State, 
while  from  these  buildings  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
country  can  be  seen  south,  east  and  west;  at  the 
same  time  these  edifices  can  be  distinctly  recognized 
at  great  distances  in  each  of  these  directions.  The 
Goodnow  Memorial  Building  derives  its  name  from 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Goodnow,  a  native  of  Princeton,  but 
for  a  long  time  a  resident  of  Worcester.  Some  years 
since  Mr.  Goodnow  conceived  the  idea  of  doing  some- 
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thing  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  his  native  place, 
and  at  the  same  time  connect  with  it  a  memorial  of 
the  loss  of  two  wives — natives  of  the  town — and  also 
the  loss  of  his  only  child.  The  beautiful  building  is 
the  result  of  this  design.  This  structure  is  pronounced, 
from  every  point  of  view,  the  perfection  of  beauty. 
No  language  can  adequately  describe  the  building  or 
compute  the  importance  and  value  of  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  appropriated. 

Its  object  is  education  of  the  people  of  the  town, 
— schools  for  the  young,  and  a  library  and  reading- 
room  for  all,  in  the  broadest  and  freest  .sense. 

Municipal  Officers  from  1760  to  1852 — Towv 
Clerks. — Dr.  Zachariah  Harvey,  1760-61 ;  Caleb  Mi- 
rick,  1762,  '70-71  ;  Samuel  Woods,  1763 ;  Peter  Good- 
now,  1764,  '65,  '67;  Boaz  Moore,  1766;  Ephraim 
Woolson,  1768, '69, '72, '73,  75, '78;  William  Eich- 
ardson,  1774;  James  Mirick,  1776-77;  William 
Dodds,  1779-93,  '97-1814;  John  Dana,  1794-96; 
Artemas  How,  1815-18;  Jonas  Hartwell,  1819-20; 
Erasmus  D.  Gooduow,  1836  ;  Charles  Russell,  1821- 
35,  '37-49  ;    David  H .  Gregory,  1850-52. 

Selectmen.— VatQV  Goodnow,  1760,  '64,  '65,  '67; 
Abijah  Moore,  1760,  '61,  '63  ;  Dr.  Zachariah  Harvey, 
1760-01;  Joseph  Gibbs,  1760,  '61, '63, '67, '68, '70; 
Timothy  Moseman,  1761-62;  Eliphalet  How,  1762; 
Boaz  Moore,  1762,  '63,  '66,  '70-72,  '78,  '81-92  ;  Robert 
Keyes,  1762;  Caleb  l[irick,  1762,  '70,  '71,  1808,  '09; 
Ebenezer  Jones,  1768,  '66-72,  '74-76  ;  Samuel  Woods, 
1763 ;  Benjamin  Holden,  1764,  '69,  '73,  '80-82,  '90,  '91 ; 
Stephen  Brigham,  1764,  '65,  '68, '71, '75-77 ;  Tilly 
Littlejohns,  1764;  William  Muzzey,  1764,  '69;  Sadey 
Mason,  1765,  '66,  '78-91 ;  William  Thompson,  1766, 
'66,  '72-77  ;  Benjamin  Taynter,  1765,  '67  ;  Robert 
Cowden,  176G  ;  Oliver  Davis,  1767  ;  Ephraim  Wool- 
son,  1768,  '69,  '72,  '73,  '75,  '78  ;  Adonijah  Howe,  1768, 
'76,  '77,  '79, 1818  ;  Joseph  Sargent,  1769,'70,'78,  '82-85, 
1807,  '08;  James  Mirick,  1771,  '76,  '77;  James 
Phelps,  1772  ;  Paul  Mathews,  1773-80 ;  Joseph  Eve- 
leth,  1773, '75,  '81, '85,  1809;  William  Richardson, 
1774;  Charles  Brooks,  1774,  '80;  Elisha  Hobbs,  1777, 
'79,  '94,  '95;  Samuel  Hastings,  1778,  1810-12;  Eph- 
raim Hartwell,  1779;  Abraham  Gale,  1779;  John 
Mirick,  1780  ;  Asa  Whitcomb,  1781 ;  William  Dodds, 
1783-93,  '96,  1807  ;  Abner  How,  1786-89 ;  Ebenezer 
Parker,  1786-92,  '96,  '98,  1804,  '05;  Abijah  Harring- 
ton, 1792,  '93,  '96,  '97 ;  Ephraim  Mirick,  1792,  '93 ; 
Isaac  Hartwell,  1793-95  ;  David  Rice,  1793-1800,  '04- 
07;  John  Dana,  1794, '95,  1801-09 ;  John  Watson, 
1794,  '95 ;  Jonas  Beaman,  1796-99 ;  Andrew  Whit- 
ney, 1798-1800,  '04,  '06;  Samuel  Dadman,  1799- 
1802;  Ephraim  Wilson,  1800-03;  Amos  Meriam, 
1801-03, '23-29;  Bartholomew  Cheever,  1803 ;  Simon 
Davis,  1803-09 ;  Samuel  Stratton,  1808,  '09;  Joseph 
Eveleth,  1810-12;  Charles  Mirick,  1810-12;  Benja- 
min Harrington,  1810 ;  Artemas  How,  1810-15 ; 
Jonas  Brooks,  1811-14;  Samuel  Stevenson,  1813-17  ; 
Jonas  Hartwell,  1813-20;  Samuel  Brooks,  1813; 
Israel  How,  Jr.,   1814, '16, '20-22;  William  Everett, 


1814,  '15 ;  Henry  Prentiss,  1815 ;  Calvin  Bullock, 
1716, '17;  Azar  Maynard,  1816;  Jacob  W.  Watson, 
1816-18,  '28,  '29,  '36,  '37,  '49;  Moses  Hobbs,  1817, 18  ; 
Joseph  Cutting,  1817,  '18;  Nahum  Wilder,  1818; 
Israel  Howe,  1819,  '20;  Joshua  Temple,  1819; 
Thomas  Wilder,  1819;  Moses  Bullard,  1819-22; 
.lohn  Mirick,  Jr.,  1820-21;  Clark  Mirick,  1820- 
22;  Joseph  Mason,  1821, '27,'30,  '36  ;  Ephraim  Mir- 
ick, Jr.,  1822-27;  John  H.  Brooks,  1823,  '29,  '36; 
Moses  G.  Cheever,  1823,  '28,  '30-31  ;  Gamaliel 
Beaman,  1828-29;  Ebenezer  Parker,  Jr.,  1829; 
Rufus  Davis,  1830-32;  John  Whitney,  1830-36; 
Israel  Everett,  1830-33,  '40-42;  Enoch  Brooks, 
1831-33;  Caleb  Dana,  1832-34,  '37,  '38;  Harlow 
Skinner,  1834-36  ;  Nathan  Meriam,  1834-35  ;  Joshua 
T.  Everett,  1834^35  ;  Daniel  Parker,  1835,  '45  ;  Alfred 
Beaman,  1836-37  ;  Sewall  Mirick,  1837-38  ;  John  L. 
Boylston,  1837-39;  William  How,  1838-39;  John 
Brooks,  1838,  '45,  '47,  '48 ;  Henry  Boyles,  1839-41,  '49, 
"50;  Jonas  Brooks,  Jr.,  1839—41 ;  Edward  A.  Goodnow, 
1840-41 ;  Erasmus  D.  Goodnow,  1842-43 ;  Alphonso 
Brooks,  1843,  '44,  '46,  '47;  Chas.  Russell,  1844-46 ; 
David  H.  Gregory,  1846-48  ;  Ebenezer  Smith,  1848- 
49  ;  Asa  H.  Goddard,  1850-51 ;  Solon  S.  Hastings, 
1850-51 ;  William  H.  Brown,  1851-52  ;  Charles  A. 
Mirick,  1852  ;  George  O.  Skinner,  1852. 

Assessors. — Zachariah  Harvey,  1761 ;  Abijah  Moore, 
1761  ;  Peter  Goodnow,  1761  ;  Joseph  Eveleth,  1762- 
64,  '67  ;  Boaz  Moore,  1762,  '63,  '70-72,  '87  ;  Caleb 
Mirick,  1762;  Samuel  Woods,  1763,  '64,  '67,  '70,  '72, 
73, '75, '76, '78, '79, '83,  '84;  Thomas  Mason,  1764, 
'66,  '68,  '69,  '71,  '73,  76-81,  '85,  '86,  '94-99  ;  Robert 
Cowden,  1765  ;  William  Muzzey,  1766,  '66,  '68,  '69 ; 
Adonijah  Howe,  1767  ;  Ebenezar  Jones,  1768  ;  Joseph 
Sargent,  1769-70  ;  James  Mirick,  1771  ;  John  Jones, 
1772,  '74,  '75;  Benjamin  Holden,  1773;  Enoch 
.Brooks,  1774-78  ;  William  Richardson,  1774;  William 
Dodds,  1777, '80-93, '95-1809;  James  Curtis,  1779- 
80  ;  Humphrey  Moore,  1781,  '88-90;  Ephraim  Hart- 
well, 1782;  Ebenezar  Parker,  1782-93,  '96-1805; 
Michael  Gill,  1791  ;  David  Rice,  1792,  '93,  1806-09, 
18,  '19;  John  Dana,  1794, 1802-09;  Timothy  Fuller, 
1794-95 ;  John  Roper,  1800-01 ;  John  Moore,  1810- 
1)  ;  Joseph  Mason,  1810-13,  '21-26,  '30  ;  Artemas 
How,  1810-19;  Jonas  Hartwell,  1812-20;  Samuel 
Stevenson,  1814-17  ;  Moses  Hobbs,  1820,  '23 ;  Ephraim 
Mirick,  1820-26;  Charles  Mirick,  1824;  Amos 
Meriam,  1825-29;  Ephraim  Mirick,  (2d),  1827; 
John  Whitney,  1827-29,  '32-35,  '37-39,  '44,  '45; 
Jacob  W.  Watson,  1828-29;  Moses  G.  Cheever,  1880, 
'31,  '36;  Rufus  Davis,  1830-32,  '48,  '50;  Israel 
Everett,  1832,  '33,  '37-39,  '44,  60  ;  Harlow  Skinner, 
1838-34;  Joshua  T.  Everett,  1834-36;  Nathan 
Meriam,  1835  ;  Hamilton  Wilson,  1836-39  ;  William 
S.  Everett,  1836  ;  John  Brooks,  1840,  '41,  '.50  ;  Joseph 
Meriam,  1840-43;  Caleb  Dana,  1840;  Charles  B. 
Temple,  1841-44 ;  Joseph  Hartwell,  1842-48  ;  Asa 
H.  Goddard,  1845-47;  Marshall  Meriam,  1845; 
Calebs.  Mirick,  1846-48;  George  O.  Skinner,  1846- 
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47 ;  Ephraim  Beamim,  1847 ;  Phineas  E.  Gregory, 
1848;  Jonas  Brooks,  Jr.,  1849;  Frederick  Parker, 
1849,  '51,  '52  ;  William  D.  Cheever,  1849,  '51,  '52  ; 
Henry  Boyles,  1851 ;  Josepli  Whitcomb,  1852. 

Town  Treasurers. — Peter  Goodnow,  1761;  James 
Mirick,  1762-6,3;  Timothy  Keyes,  1764-45;  Sadey 
Mason,  1766  ;  Joseph  Sargent,  1767,  '70,  '71 ;  Abner 
Howe,  1768-69;  Joseph  Eveleth,  1772-73;  Robert 
Cowden,  1774-77 ;  Charles  Brooks,  1778 ;  Joseph 
Haynes,  1779;  Enoch  Brooks,  1780-1812,  '14-16; 
David  Rice,  1813  ;  Benjamin  Harrington,  1817-21  ; 
Thomas  Wilder,  1822  ;  Jacob  W.  Watson,  1823-24  : 
Jonas  Brooks,  1825, '33;  Charles  Mirick,  1826, '32  ; 
Moses  G.  Cheever,  1827-30,  '42  ;  John  Brooks,  1831  ; 
Jacob  AV.  Watson,  1834-36  ;  Joseph  Mason,  1837-41  ; 
Daniel  Howe,  1843-44  ;  Alphonso  Brooks,  1845-48  ; 
Warren  Patridge,  1849;  Joseph  A.  Read,  1850-52. 

Mepresenfatives.— Moses  Gill,  1780,  '84,  '95 ;  Asa 
Whitcomb,  1783  ;  Ebenezar  Parker,  1797, '98,  1800  ; 
David  Rice,  1801,  '02,  '13-18,  '21  ;  John  Dana,  1804, 
'05,  '12 ;  William  Dodds,  1806,  '08-11  ;  Ephraim 
Mirick,  Jr.,  1823  ;  Charles  Russell,  1826-32;  Joshua 
T.  Everett,  183.3-35  ;  Jonathan  Whitney,  18.34;  .John 
Brooks,  183.5-.36;  John  Whitney,  18.36;  Alphonso 
Brooks,  1838;  Bewail  Mirick,  1839-45;  Ebenezar 
Parker,  1840-42;  Israel  Everett,  1843-44;  Caleb  S. 
Mirick,  1847  ;  Henry  Boyles,  1848  ;  Ebenezar  Smith, 
1849 ;  Ephraim  Be.aman,  1850 ;  Luther  Crawford, 
1851. 

Libraries. — One  of  the  first  public  libraries  es- 
tablished in  Worcester  County  was  in  Princeton.  In 
1793  Peter  Whitney,  in  his  history  of  this  county, 
states  that  in  Princeton  they  have  a  "  very  handsome 
social  library  established,  of  the  value  of  seventy 
pounds,"  called  the  "  Gill  Library,"  from  the  fact 
that  he  gave  ten  pounds  towards  it.  This  library 
contained  some  five  hundred  volumes,  and  w.as  owned, 
by  stockholders ;  and  outsiders  paid  a  sm.all  tax  for 
the  use  of  books.  This  library  gradually  ran  down 
for  want  of  care,  patronage  and  by  the  loss  of  books, 
and  was  burnt  up  in  1813. 

In  1859  the  Ladies'  Reading  Society  started  a 
social  library,  which  steadily  increased  in  numbers 
and  interest  until  1884,  when  they  had  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  volumes.  At  this  time 
the  Goodnow  Memorial  Building  was  completed  and 
its  library-room  opened.  There  were  two  other 
small  libraries  in  the  town  at  this  time, — an  Agricul- 
tural Library  of  seventy-eight  volumes,  and  a  Law 
Library  of  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  volumes, — 
these  three  libraries  were  united  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  constituting  the  Free 
Public  Library  of  the  town.  By  a  legacy  left  by  Mr. 
Goodnow,  it  is  stipulated  that  fifty  dollars  be  paid 
every  year  to  this  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  benefit  of 
this  library,  provided  the  town  itself  appropriates 
annually  the  same  amount  for  this  purpose.  This 
library  is  free  to  all  permanent  residents  of  the  town, 
but  a  small  amount  is  required  of  non-residents.     The 


Board  of  Trustees  are  required  to  make  a  re|)ort 
every  year  of  their  doings  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
library.  A  neat  catalogue  of  the  library  has  been 
published,  making  a  classification  of  the  books  into 
twelve  divisions,  according  to  their  subjects.  This 
arrangement  aids  very  much  in  the  selection  of  books, 
and  the  report  made  in  February,  1888,  represents 
the  whole  number  of  books  in  the  library  as  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  volumes. 

Histories  of  Princeton. — The  first  sketch  of  the 
town  appeared  in  Rev.  Peter  Whitney's  "History  of 
Worcester  County  "  in  1793,  in  which  all  the  towns 
of  the  county  were  alike  noticed.  The  first  regular 
"History  of  Princeton"  was  published  in  1838,  writ- 
ten by  Charles  Theodore  Russell,  a  native  of  the 
place,  but  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Boston.  A 
careful  account  of  the  early  history  of  the  town  is 
given,  but  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the 
work  is  taken  up  with  its  ecclesiastical  affairs,  parts 
of  which  were  thought  by  some  to  be  one-sided, 
which  proved  a  stimulus  for  another  historj'  of  the 
town.  This  was  written  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hannaford  and 
published  in  1852.  While  this  history  covers  the 
same  ground  as  the  other,  it  is  largely  given  up  to 
the  religious  history  of  the  place,  and  in  this  way 
incurs  the  same  objection  as  the  other.  We  find 
many  facts  related  in  one  which  are  not  found  in  the 
other. 

In  1859  a  centennial  celebration  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  town  was  held,  at  which  many  items  of 
great  interest  were  brought  out.  The  principal  ad- 
dress on  this  occasion  was  given  by  Hon.  Charles  T. 
Russell,  of  Boston,  followed  by  a  poem  from  Profes- 
sor Erasmus  Everett,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Speeches 
were  made  by  a  large  number  of  individuals,  natives 
of  the  town,  narrating  many  interesting  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  place.  There  is  another  medium  by 
which  the  town  has  become  extensively  known  to  the 
public.  In  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  years 
great  numbers  have  made  the  place  a  summer  resort 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  have  furnished  the 
press  with  communications,  describing  the  peculiar- 
ities and  beauties  of  the  town.  By  this  and  other 
means  probably  no  rural  town  in  the  State  has  be- 
come so  well  known  to  the  public  as  Princeton. 

Business. — The  business  of  the  place  is  almost 
exclusively  agricultural.  Whitney,  the  historian  of 
the  county  in  1793,  says  "the  land  is  naturally  moist 
and  springy,  hilly  and  rocky,  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  pasturage  and  the  growth  of  English 
grass;  hence,  the  finest  of  beef  is  fatted  here,  and 
vast  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  produced  in 
the  town."  This  statement  was  made  nearly  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  the  soil  remains  the  same. 
Fatting  cattle  for  the  market  and  raising  good  stock 
have  always  been  a  primary  business  ;  but,  instead 
of  making  butter  and  cheese  in  excess  for  home  use, 
the  milk  is  now  disposed  of  for  use  in  the  city. 
There  has  never  been  much  manufacturing  or  me- 
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anical  business  done  in  the  place.  In  1750  Oliver 
Lvis  settled  in  the  western  part  of  the  town,  and 
ilt  a  saw-mill,  which  was  the  first  application  of 
ter-power  in  the  vicinity  to  mechanical  purposes, 
grist-mill  was  soon  afterwards  built  upon  the  same 
earn,  now  called  Ware  River.  A  small  settlement 
3  grown  up  in  the  same  place,  called  "Slab  City;" 
t  the  water-power  is  small  and  not  permanent.  In 
J  eastern  part  of  the  town  there  started  some  fifty 
irs  ago  quite  a  business  in  chair-making,  which 
urished  for  a  while  ;  but  the  water-power  is  small, 
d,  with  other  changes,  this  business  is  continued 
a  moderate  way.  This  place  has  been  known  as 
last  Princeton,"  and  a  post-ofBce  has  been  estab- 
tied  there.  About  a  mile  south  of  this  village 
ire  was  built  a  small  cotton  factory,  which  was  run 
a  few  years  by  Benthall;  but  it  was  soon  discon- 
ued  on  account  of  the  water-power  being  small, 
nbined  with  several  other  causes.  There  was  a 
)rt  period  when  the  straw  business  had  quite  a 
1,  and  the  shoe  business  also  became  prominent, 
t  both  these  industries  flourished  but  a  short  time, 
e  most  important  business  of  the  town  of  late 
irs  has  been  the  entertainment  of  "Summer  Com- 
ay,"  which  will  be  described  more  fully  in  another 
ice.. 

Redemption  Rock. — This  rock  represents  one  of 
!  most  remarkable  incidents  that  can  be  found  in 
itory.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  narrative  that  the 
m  "  redemption"  has  here  a  meaning.  In  1676, 
ncaster,  the  oldest  town  in  Worcester  County,  had 
settlement  of  fifty  families.  King  Philip,  that 
tinguished  Indian  chieftain  with  fifteen  hundred 
lowers,  on  the  22d  of  February,  early  in  the  morn- 
;,  assaulted  this  town,  burning  most  of  the  houses 
i  killing  nearly  all  the  inhabitants.  A  few  women 
re  spared,  among  whom  was  a  Mrs.  Rowlandson, 
!  wife  of  the  parish  minister.  The  Indians  carried 
r  through  the  forests  in  a  westerly  direction,  camp- 
;  a  short  time  at  the  foot  of  Wachusett  Mountain. 
a  most  thrilling  narrative  Mrs.  Rowlandson 
scribes  how  she  left  this  region  and  traveled  with 
;  Indians  in  the  wilderness  as  far  as  the  Connect!- 
t  River  amidst  sufferings  and  wanderings ;  and 
er  spending  some  two  months  or  so  in  this  way, 
iy  returned  to  Wachusett.  It  seems  the  Indians 
;hered  here  in  great  numbers  with  the  design  of 
stroying  other  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  Lan- 
iter.  While  they  probably  had  several  camps  in 
i  region,  Mrs.  Rowlandson  describes  the  place 
lere  she  was  stationed — in  a  meadow  or  low  ground 
Jr  the  mountain,  and  near  some  water.  Tradition 
3  fixed  this  locality  near  Everettville,  on  the  west 
e  of  the  road,  between  the  pond  and  base  of  the 
luntain.  Here  was  a  gigantic  boulder,  which  has 
ig  been  designated  as  "  Redemption  Rock,"  from 
;  fact  that  around  this  rock  the  council  of  Indians 
s  held  whereby  Mrs.  Rowlandson  was  redeemed 
m  her  captivity.     Mrs.  Rowlandson,  in  her  narra- 


tive describing  her  return  from  her  winter  wandering, 
says  :  "  As  we  came  to  Wachusett  through  a  great 
swamp,  up  to  our  knees  in  mud  and  water,  having 
indeed  my  life,  but  little  .spirit,  Philip  came  to  me  and 
took  me  by  the  hand  and  said,  '  Two  weeks  more  and 
you  will  be  mistress  again.'  I  asked  him  if  he  spoke 
true ;  he  answered '  Yes,  and  quickly  you  shall  come  to 
your  master  again.'  "  It  would  seem  by  this  that  Philip 
had  some  idea  of  her  being  redeemed  and  I'eturned  to 
her  friends.  Mrs.  Rowlandson  does  not  state  just  how 
long  she  remained  here,  but  probably  some  weeks. 
The  Indians,  while  she  was  here,  made  an  attack  on 
Sudbury,  as  she  describes  their  pow-wow  preliminary 
to  the  assault.  It  seems  that  not  far  distant  from  the 
mountain  they  built  a  great  wigwam,  big  enough  to 
hold  a  hundred  Indians,  which  was  done  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  great  day  of  dancing.  They  came  in  from 
all  quarters  to  the  merry  dancing  day.  Not  only  was 
King  Philip  present  with  his  captives,  but  several 
others  of  the  leading  sagamores,  and  among  them 
Quinnapin,  the  master  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  and  his 
wife,  the  celebrated  squaw  sachem  Matamoo,  "  Queen 
of  Pocassett,"  "  a  severe  and  proud  dame,"  says  Mrs. 
Rowlandson,  "  bestowing  every  day  in  dressing  her- 
self nearly  as  much  time  as  any  of  the  gentry  of  the 
land,  powdering  her  hair  and  painting  her  face."  At 
this  time  there  were  certain  Indians  partially  civilized 
and  friendly  to  the  whites  passing  through  the 
forests  between  the  Indian  camps  and  the  English 
settlements,  so  that  news  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson's 
return  to  this  region  had  been  communicated  to  some 
of  the  leaders  in  other  settlements. 

As  a  sequel,  Mr.  John  Hoar,  a  well-known  citizen 
of  Concord,  either  was  deputized  or  went  of  his  own 
accord  to  visit  the  Indians  here  with  reference  to  the 
release  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson.  The  diplomatic  inter- 
view carried  on  between  the  two  parties  developed 
some  curious  features.  "  In  the  morning,"  says  Mrs. 
Rowlandson,  "  Mr.  Hoar  invited  the  sagamores  to 
dinner  ;  but  when  we  went  to  get  it  ready,  we  found 
they  had  stolen  the  greater  part  of  the  provisions 
Mr.  Hoar  had  brought ;  and  we  may  see  the  wonder- 
ful power  of  God,  in  that  our  passage,  when  there 
was  such  a  number  of  them  together  and  so  greedy  of 
a  little  good  food,  and  no  other  English  present  but  Mr. 
Hoar  and  myself,  that  it  was  a  wonder  they  did  not 
knock  us  on  the  head  and  take  what  we  had."  In 
order  to  conciliate  the  Indians,  or  their  leaders,  Mr. 
Hoar  brought  something  else  besides  provisions. 
Just  what  all  the  diplomatic  proceedings  were 
between  Mr.  Hoar  and  these  Indians  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  It  has  been  stated  that  one 
Quinnapin  was  called  her  ■'  master,"  who  might  be 
supposed  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  business, 
Mrs.  Rowlandson  states  that  "  Mr.  Hoar  was  obliged 
to  conciliate  the  royal  Quinnapin  with  a  pint  of  rum, 
upon  which  he  at  once  became  beastly  drunk.'' 
Without  being  made  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
this   negotiation,   it   is   sufficient   to   know  that  Mr. 
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Hoar  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  release  of  Mrs. 
Kowlandson  and  her  return  to  Lancaster.  In  the 
summer  of  1880,  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  of  Worcester, 
who  is  a  descendant  of  John  Hoar,  of  Concord,  in 
tlie  fifth  generation,  purchased  about  half  an  acre  of 
land,  in  the  centre  of  which  "Redemption  Rock''  is 
located.  This  rock  is  situated  about  sixty  feet  south 
of  the  highway  and  rises  in  the  rear  some  twelve 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  Upon  this  part 
of  the  rock  these  words  are  engraved  in  clear  letters: 
"  Upon  this  rock,  May  2,  167(3,  was  made  the  agree- 
ment for  the  release  of  Mrs.  Mary  Rowlandson,  of 
Lancaster,  between  the  Indians  and  .John  Hoar,  of 
Concord.  King  Philip  was  with  the  Indians,  but 
refused  his  consent." 

Population. — At  its  incorporation  in  1759,  with 
30  families,  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants,  as  the 
families  were  young,  did  not  probably  much  exceed 
100  persons.  The  first  census  taken  was  in  1790^ 
when  the  population  was  1016.  This  shows  a  hand- 
some increase  in  thirty  years,  considering  that  the 
whole  business  of  the  place  was  farming.  But  for 
the  next  ten  years  the  increase  was  only  5,  the  census 
reporting  1025;  and  for  the  next  ten  years  the  in- 
crease was  small,  the  census  being  1067  ;  but  after 
that  we  find  a  larger  increase:  1820,  1261;  1830^ 
1346 ;  and  1840, 1347.  This  increase  was  undoubtedly 
occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  two  new  kinds  of 
business — chair-making  and  shoe  manufactures.  As 
these  declined  we  find  the  population  decreasing,  as 
the  census  shows:  1850,  1318;  1860,  1201;  1870. 
1279;  but  in  1875  it  was  only  1063;  and  in  1885, 
1038.  By  these  figures  the  population  assumes  a 
stationary  state,  as  the  business  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  farming.  Aside  from  the  farm,  the 
only  permanent  business  which  is  likely  to  increase 
is  the  entertainment  of  summer  company,  but  thi> 
has  not  much  effect  in  the  increase  of  population. 
It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  larger  foreign  ele- 
ment coming  in  to  engage  in  farming,  which  would 
gradually  increase  the  population.  If  there  are 
many  young  people  in  the  American  families,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  they  will  leave  for  the  city  or  go 
West  or  South.  Thus,  taking  all  things  into  account, 
it  would  look  as  though  the  population  of  Princeton 
might  remain  in  a  stationary  state  for  a  long  time. 

Schools. — The  first  settlers  were  so  scattered  that 
they  could  not  unite  in  supporting  a  school,  but  the 
parents  taught  their  children  in  their  houses.  The 
first  school  opened  was  in  1762,  and  was  kept  at  the 
place  formerly  known  as  Captain  Nahum  Wilder's. 
This  school  was  taught  by  Mr.  Samuel  Woods,  who 
became  famous  in  the  town  as  a  teacher,  and  was 
•called  "  Master  Woods."  The  first  appropriation  for 
schools  was  in  1764,  and  was  only  six  pounds,  or 
twenty-seven  dollars ;  but  this  appropriation  was 
steadily  increased  till  1769,  when  the  town  was 
divided  into  six  school  districts.  These  districts  con- 
tained the  following  number  of  families:  The  First 


District  had  3(> ;  the  Second  District,  20;  the  Third 
District,  10  ;  the  Fourth  District,  18  ;  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict, 14  ;  and  the  Sixth  District,  21.  This  makes  139 
families,  showing  a  rapid  increase  in  ten  years,  from 
1759  to  1769,  when  there  were  only  some  30  families, 
But  no  school-houses  were  built  till  1773,  when  the 
town  commenced  building  a  school-house  in  each 
district.  These  houses  were  occupied  till  1792,  when 
some  changes  were  made  in  the  number  of  districts, 
and  it  was  decided  to  build  new  houses,  though  not 
completed  till  1797.  These  houses  continued  till 
1836,  when  they  were  rebuilt,  most  of  them  witli 
brick. 

Education. — Aside  from  the  common  schools, 
there  are  other  modes  ef  applying  the  term  education 
to  a  people.  One  test  is  the  average  intelligence  ol 
a  people.  While  the  exact  knowledge  of  every  in- 
dividual cannot  be  measured,  neither  can  the  intelli- 
gence of  one  community  easily  be  compared  with 
that  of  another,  we  believe  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  other  places. 

In  fact,  from  the  fine  physical  organization  of  this 
people,  as  well  as  from  living  in  the  healthiest  region 
to  be  found,  they  should  have  advanced  to  a  higher 
education.  There  is  another  test:  the  proportional 
number  of  teachers  to  the  population  of  the  place. 
This  class  in  Princeton  has  always  been  large.  It  has 
not  only  supplied  the  town  with  most  of  its  teachers, 
but  every  year  sent  out  a  goodly  number  to  other 
places.  Many  have  inherited  the  right  kind  of  quali- 
ties to  make  good  teachers,  viz. :  enei'gy  and  talent, 
with  ambition  and  love  of  power.  It  is  not  merely 
temporary  teaching,  but  permanent,  making  a  pro- 
fession or  business  of  it.  There  is  another  test — that 
is,  the  number  of  college  graduates.  It  has  been 
maintained  that  those  towns  having  a  permanent 
classical  school  send  relatively  a  larger  number  to 
college,  but  the  comparison  should  be  made  with  a 
population  similarly  situated,  that  is,  a  country  town 
made  up  mairrly  with  a  plain  and  hard-working  farnt- 
ing  people.  ^ 

EpurA-iKU  Mkn  I'KOm  Prinokton.  ^H 

Names.  Collt'ge. 

Leonard  Wood,  IVltr, Itaivuid 

Tliouias  Mason,  171*6 Harvjiid 

Wm.  Mason Harvard 

Huniplirey  Moors Harvard 

Steplien  Baxter 

Aliel  Woods 

Chas.  Broolvs 

Julin  Hays 

Joslma  Eveletli 

EpliraimEveletli 

David  Oliver  Allen,  1823 Amlierst 

William  Allen,  1832 Amliorat 

Nathan  Allen,  183li Andi.-rst 

Chas.  T.  Enasell Harvard 

Thomas  Russell Harvard 

Ezra  Newton 

ErastUB  Everett Dartniouth 

George  W.  Moore 

Samuel  Everett 

Sylvanus  Haynes , 
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Elishii  Perry 

William  P.  Smith 

William  Phillips 

Joel  Gleason 

John  P.  Kice 

David  Kverett,  1795 Paitmoutli 

Chas.  Pratt Amherst 

Harris  H.  Wilder Amherst 

Harry  Beamau Harvard 

Leonard  Wood  and  Thomas  Mason  were  the  lirst 
college  graduates  from  the  town.  They  belonged  to 
the  class  of  1796  (Harvard),  Leonard  Wood  being 
valedictorian  and  Thomas  Mason  the  greatest  wrest- 
ler, thus  showing  that  one  excelled  in  mental  power, 
and  the  other  in  physical. 

Revolution. — The  town  records  show  that  its 
,  inhabitants  took  a  very  lively  and  active  part  in  the 
''  great  work  of  the  Revolution.  As  early  as  in  17(38, 
at  a  public  town-meeting,  the  voters  denounced  the 
act  of  Parliament  imposing  duties  on  paper,  glass, 
painters'  colors  and  tea  imported  into  the  colonies. 
When,  in  January,  1773,  the  grievances  under  which 
they  labored  from  British  rule  came  up  for  discussion 
in  a  public  meeting,  the  subject  was  referred  to  a 
committee  to  draw  up  an  expression  of  their  views. 
Dr.  Ephraim  Woolson  was  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  the  following  resolutions  furnish  abundant 
evidence  that  he  was.  a  complete  milliter  of  his 
subject. 


Besolved,  1.  That  the  connection  between  the  mother-country  and 
these  colonies  is  of  great  consequence  to  both,  if  imitiially  kept  up  ;  but 
when  digiessions  are  made  from  established  compacts,  that  connection 
begins  to  It^ssen,  and,  of  conise,  creates  an  alienation,  the  effects  of 
which  must  be  attended  with  bad  consequences.  Fur  the  resolute  man, 
in  a  just  Cixuse,  while  in  a  state  of  freedom,  never  will  consent  to  any 
abridgements  or  deprivations  of  his  just  rii^hts,  and  disdains  threats,  or 
auy  measures  of  compulsion,  to  submission  thereto — not  like  the  dog, 
the  more  he  is  beaten  the  more  he  fawns — but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a 
noble  mind,  defends  to  the  last,  and  every  stripe  stimnlatesliis  efforts  and 
endeavore  iu  defence  of  his  own  or  his  country's  cause. 

2.  That  this  town,  as  a  part  of  this  province,  whensoever  their  rights, 
liberties  and  properties  are  infringed  upon,  by  what  authority  soever, 
that  they,  in  honor  to  their  forefathers,  by  whose  solicitude  and  industry, 
under  (iod,  they  for  many  years  have  enjoyed  the  fniits  of  their  labors 
—for  the  regard  they  bear  to  posterity — as  friends  to  their  country  have 
good  right  to  complain,  and  manifest  their  uneasiness  at  such  pro- 
ceedings. 

3.  That  the  repeated  attempts  to  make  the  people  of  this  province 
subject  to  unjust  taxation,  and  absolute  dependency  upon  the  crown 
together,  appear  subversive  of,  and  inconsistent  with,  the  constitution  of 
a  free  people. 

4.  That  auch  measures  are  unconstitutional,  and  demand  the  attention 
of  all  well-disposed  people,  and  a  mutual  connection  and  joint  adherence 
in  proper  means  for  redress,  that  thereby  the  rights  and  liberties,  civil 
and  religious,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  from  our  illustrious 
ancestors,  might  be  kept  inviolate  by  us,  their  posterity. 

5.  That  they  shall  be  always  ready  to  concur  in  all  just  and  proper 
means  that  this  province  and  the  neighboring  colonies  may  come  into 
for  the  common  good,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  friends  of  liberty, 
sball  bear  testimony  to  all  invasions  upon  our  rights  and  liberties. 

6.  That  this  report  (these  resolutions)  be  put  upon  the  town  records, 
that  posterity  may  know  they  had  a  sense  of  their  invaluable  rights  and 
liberties,  and  were  not  willing  to  part  with  them  but  by  their  own  con- 
sent, and  that  thpy  are  delermin  d  to  vindicdte  and  support  thejn,  us  ti7nes 
and  occasions  may  call  for. 

The  above  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted 
as  the  sense  of  the  town.    It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
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that  this  action  took  place  some  time  before  the  war 
broke  out. 

It  is  related  that  when  word  reached  the  jilace  that 
a  band  of  the  King's  troops  had  made  an  excursion 
up  the  Mystic  River  and  carried  off  a  quantity  of  gun- 
powder from  the  Charlestown  Arsenal,  it  thoroughly 
aroused  the  inhabitants,  and  they  spent  the  night  in 
converting  pewter  plates  into  musket-balls.  In  March, 
1775,  a  company  of  minute- men  was  formed,  and  or- 
dered to  train  once  a  week.  On  the  19th  of  April 
an  express  came  to  the  town  shouting,  "  To  arms ! 
the  war  is  begun."  As  the  news  spread,  the  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  were  thrown  aside  in  the  field, 
and  this  company  seized  their  arms  and  started  at 
once  for  Lexington  and  Concord.  The  records  of  the 
town  from  1775  to  1783  furnish  the  strongest  possi- 
ble evidence  of  the  sagacity,  energy,  boldness  and 
self-sacrificing  spirit  of  its  citizens  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  carrying  on  the  war.  No  town  in  the  State 
can  show  a  better  record  in  furnishing  soldiers  or  pro- 
viding means  for  this  purpose.' 

Princeton  a,s  a  Health  Resoet. — The  three 
great  natural  sources  of  health  are  pure  air,  pure 
;  water  and  a  pure  soil.  Where,  then,  can  pure  air 
be  found?  Certainly  not  about  cities,  or  villages,  or 
low  ground  ;  generally,  in  such  places  the  air  is  more 
or  less  contaminated  with  poisonous  gases  or  effluvia 
arising  from  se\vers,  from  accumulation  of  filth,  from 
decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  etc., 
while  about  mechanical  and  manufacturing  places  the 
air  is  vitiated  by  steam,  by  smoke,  by  chemical, 
mechanical  and  other  impurities.  Then,  the  air 
passing  over  a  thin  or  sandy  soil,  with  few  trees,  be- 
comes parched  or  dry,  while  that  along  the  rivers 
and  about  large  bodies  of  water  is  too  moist  or  damp. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  air  on  high  mountains  is  too 
bracing  and  changeable  for  weak  lungs  and  cannot  be 
favorable  to  good  health  in  any  class  of  persons. 
Where,  then,  can  the  best  air  be  found?  It  must  be 
upon  high  ground,  sufficiently  elevated  above  the 
surrounding  country  to  obtain  generally  a  fresh  breeze 
j  from  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  At  the  same 
'  time  the  ground  should  not  be  level,  but  so  inter- 
rupted by  hill  and  valley  as  to  cause  not  only  frequent 
changes  in  the  circulation,  but  that  the  whole  surface 
should  be  so  undulating  as  to  be  thoroughly  drained 
and  frequently  washed  by  the  showers  of  heaven. 
The  earth  itself  should  not  be  too  rich  or  highly  cul- 
tivated, must  not  all  be  open  land,  nor  all  covered 
with  woods,  but  always  green  with  vegetation  and 
dotted  here  and  there  with  trees.  The  description 
here  given  applies  pre-eminently  to  this  town.  I 
venture  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  region  or  spot 
in  New  England  where  the  atmosphere,  in  quantity, 
purity,  perhaps  in  all  life-giving  properties,  can  be 
found  so  well  adapted  in  every  respect  for  comfort, 
health  and  longevity  as  in  this  place. 

The  next  agent  most  productive  of  health  is  pure 
water.     Its  virtue  does  not  arise  so  much  from  its  use 
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as  a  beverage  as  for  culinary  purposes.  Here  it  is 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  combining  witli  almost 
every  kind  of  food  cooked.  In  this  way  it  has  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  human  system,  either  for 
good  or  evil.  As  its  immediate  effects  are  not  so  per- 
ceptible as  some  other  agents,  so  in  a  quiet,  gradual 
manner,  comparatively  unseen  and  unfelt,  its  bad 
effects  became  more  destructive  and  fatal.  Many 
diseases  can  be  traced  directly  to  its  impurities,  and 
others  indirectly ;  while,  if  we  could  go  back  and 
analyze  all  the  primary  and  occult  causes  in  produc- 
ing diseases  and  derangement  of  the  system,  we  should 
be  surprised  at  the  great  number  of  diseases  produced 
from  impure  water. 

There  are  certain  conditions  connected  with  the 
earth  which  are  indispensable  for  securing  the  best 
quality  of  water.  It  must  come  from  natural  springs 
suitably  located  in  the  ground,  where  it  may  be  found 
in  abundance  and  at  the  same  time  be  fed  alone  from 
the  rains  from  the  heavens.  While  the  soil  should 
be  good— but  not  too  rich — it  must  not  be  composed 
of  a  clay  or  lime  formation.  The  rocks  should  be 
granite  or  hard,  not  soft,  nor  composed  of  mineral 
substances,  where,  by  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  the 
least  particle  of  matter,  mineral  or  gaseous,  can  be- 
come mi.^ed  with  the  water.  Neither  should  there  be 
any  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground  or  imbedded  in  it,  with  which 
the  water  can  come  in  contact.  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  it  is  very  diffieult  to  find  all  these  condi- 
tions combined  in  one  place.  But  here  nature  has 
provided  springs  or  fountains  of  water,  with  the  means 
of  purifying  it,  far  better  than  can  be  furnished  by 
artificial  reservoirs,  and  expedients  for  filtering  it 
that  can  be  devised  by  human  skill  and  ingenuity. 
Nowhere  else  can  water  in  quantity,  purity  and 
health-giving  properties  be  found  equal  to  that  found 
here. 

Pure  &'oil. — This  as  a  condition  of  health  may  not 
seem  so  important  as  that  of  pure  air  and  pure  water. 
In  fact,  the  two  latter  cannot  be  found  in  their  best 
state  unless  the  earth  itself  is  of  the  right  quality. 
This  must  be  composed  of  just  such  materials  as 
make  up  every  part  and  parcel  of  this  rocky,  hilly 
town.  It  is  said  there  is  not  an  acre  of  level  ground 
by  itself  in  the  place.  There  are  no  swamps  and 
scarcely  any  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter. 
The  whole  structure  of  the  earth  is  here  made  up 
largely  of  rocks  of  the  hardest  kind,  which  never 
breed  disease.  There  are  other  considerations  favor- 
able to  health,  both  of  body  and  mind.  These  are 
the  stillness  and  quiet  of  the  place,  pleasant  rides 
over  fine  roads,  grand  opportunities  for  exercise  by 
walking  amid  beautiful  scenery,  and  Wachusett 
Mountain  adds  greatly  to  the  advantages  and  attrac- 
tions of  the  place,  especially  with  reference  to  health 
and  recreation.  Such  are  the  relations  between  the 
body  and  the  mind  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  high- 
est state  of  health,  the  proper  exercise  of  both  must 


be  taken  into  account.  Pure  air,  pure  water  and  a 
|)ure  soil  are  conditions  indispensable  for  the  sanita- 
tion of  the  body,  but  mental  development,  improve- 
ment and  enjoyment  require  something  more.  This, 
in  part,  is  obtained  by  observing  and  studying  the 
beauties  of  nature,  in  .such  scenery  as  this  town 
affords.  No  town  in  the  State  can  excel  this  in  the 
variety,  beauty  and  extent  of  its  scenery.  This  last 
condition  adds  greatly  to  the  merits  and  attractions 
of  the  place  as  a  health  resort. 

First  Towx-Meeting. — The  following  officers 
were  chosen  at  the  first  regular  town-meeting,  March 
16,1761:  Moderator,  Dr.  Zachariah  Harvey;  Clerk, 
Dr.  Zachariah  Harvey ;  Selectmen,  Dr.  Zachariah 
Harvey,  Joseph  Gibbs,  Abijah  Moore  and  Timothy 
Moseman  ;  Assessors,  Dr.  Zachariah  Harvey,  Abijah 
Moore  and  Peter  Goodnow ;  Treasurer,  Peter  Good- 
iiow  ;  Constables,  Caleb  Mirick  and  Sadey  Mason ; 
Tythingmen,  Samuel  Nichols  and  Joseph  Rugg; 
Highway  Surveyors,  Paul  Mathews,  Silas  Whitney, 
.Stephen  Brigham,  Tilly  Littlejohn  and  Timothy 
Keyes ;  Clerks  of  the  Market,  Samuel  Hashu  and 
Timothy  Keyes;  Fence-Viewers,  Samuel  Hastings 
and  Amos  Spring ;  Field-Drivers,  James  Mirick  and 
Oliver  Davis;  Deer-Reeves,  Robert  Cowden  and  Ed- 
ward Wilson  ;  Hog-Reeves,  Amos  Powers  and  Sam- 
uel Hastings;  Surveyor  of  Boards  and  Shingles, 
Sealer  of  Leather,  Stephen  Brigham  ;  Wardens,  Peter 
Goodnow  and  Timothy  Moseman ;  Agent  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  Dr.  Zacliariah  Harvey. 

A  list  of  these  officers  is  here  presented  partly  for 
instruction  and  partly  from  curiosity.  One,  a  jdiysi- 
cian,  is  chosen  to  five  of  the  most  important  offices. 
Twenty  other  men  are  chosen  to  office,  making  full 
one-half  of  all  the  heads  of  families. 

In  1759  there  were  only  thirty-one  voters,  but  in 
1771  they  had  increased  to  one  hundred  voters.  In 
1791,  when  the  first  census  was  taken,  there  weie  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  dwelling-houses  and  one 
thousand  and  sixteen  inhabitants,  all  within  fifty 
years,  showing  a  rapid  increase. 

PERSONAL  AND  FAMILY   HISTORY. 

Moses  Gill  was  born  in  Charlestown  in  1733,  and 
engaged  early  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Boston.  In 
1759  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Prince,  the  only  sur- 
viving daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  then  pastor 
of  the  Old  South  Church.  In  1767  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Princeton,  where  he  inherited  from  the 
Prince  estate  some  three  thousand  acres  of  land. 
Here  he  held  important  offices,  both  in  the  town  and 
the  State.  Mr.  Gill  was  the  first  Representative  of 
the  town  in  the  Provincial  Congress  held  at  Water- 
town,  and  of  the  General  Court  at  Salem  in  1774  and 
1775.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  up  to 
1780,  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  Senate  Board,  re- 
maining there  till  1789.  In  179-1  he  was  chosen 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  was  annually  re-elected, 
and  upon  the  death  of  Governor  Strong  in  May,  1800, 
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Mr.  Gill  officiated  as  Governor  till  the  close  of  the 
year.  He  died  May  20,  1800,  while  holding  the  otBce 
of  Lieutenant-Governor.  Aside  from  these  offices  he 
was  appointed,  in  1775,  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  Worcester  County,  which  office  he  held  till 
1789,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Governor's 
Council. 

Mr.  Gill  lost  his  first  wife  in  17<3y,  and  iu  1772  he 
married  Rebecca  Boylston,  niece  of  Thomas  Boylston 
and  sister  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hallowell,  mother  of  Ward 
Nicholas  Boylston.  This  marriage  formed  the  link 
between  these  two  families. 

In  his  "  History  of  Princeton  "  C.  T.  Russell  says 
of  Mr.  Gill,  "  Throuj;hout  his  whole  life  he  maintained 
the  character  of  an  upright  man,  a  firm,  uncom- 
promising patriot,  a  devoted  husband,  a  liberal  towns- 
man, an  exemplary  public  officer,  and  a  consistent 
Christian." 

Waed  N.  Boylstox. — His  original  name  was 
Ward  Hallowell,  son  of  Benjamin  Hallowell,  and 
born  in  Boston,  November,  1749.  His  mother  was  a 
sister  of  Thomas  Boylston,  and  at  the  solicitation  of 
his  maternal  uncle,  Nicholas  Boylston,  the  distin- 
guished benefactor  of  Harvard  University,  he  dropped 
the  name  Hallowell  and  added  that  of  his  uncle. 
His  full  name  was  known  afterwards  as  Ward  Nicho- 
las Boylston.  Iu  1773  he  visited  Europe  for  his 
health,  and  from  1775  to  1800  he  resided  in  London, 
engaged  in  trade.  In  1800  he  returned  to  Boston 
and  purchased  the  estate  in  Princeton,  where  he 
resided  summers  until  his  decease  in  1827.  This 
place  had  become  famous  in  this  region  for  its  size 
(three  thousand  acres),  its  large  and  splendid  build- 
ings, as  well  as  the  high  cultivation  of  its  land. 
Whitney,  in  his  "  History  of  Worcester  County  in 
1793,"  says  at  that  time,  "  It  is  not  paralleled  by  any 
in  the  New  England  States,  and  perhaps  not  by  any 
on  this  side  of  Delaware."  Mr.  Boylston  spent  his 
winters  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Roxbury,  where  he  pos- 
sessed a  beautiful  situation.  While  in  Princeton  he 
lived  in  a  princely  style,  and  was  remarkable  for  his 
politeness  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He 
possessed  an  unusual  amount  of  intelligence  and 
liberality  iu  his  benefactions. 

While  residing  in  London  he  became  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Hunter,  and 
having  had  two  uncles  iu  this  country  distinguished 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  he  became  greatly 
interested  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  medicine.  For 
this  purpose  he  made  several  handsome  donations  to 
Harvard  University,  so  that  the  name  Boylston  is 
honored,  being  attached  to  a  medical  library,  an 
anatomical  museum,  a  medical  society,  and  prize 
medals  for  essays  to  improve  medical  science.  Thus 
it  was  said,  "He  has  done  more  towards  raising  the 
standard  of  the  medical  profession  iu  this  Common- 
wealth than  all  others  of  the  profession." 

Timothy  Fuller  was  the  first  minister  of  Prince- 
ton.   He  was  born  in  Middlesex,  near  Salem,  in  1738, 


and  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1760.  He  was  settled 
in  Princeton  iu  1767,  and  became  a  conspicuous  char- 
acter in  the  history  of  the  town. 

In  1774  and  '75  there  arose  a  sharp  variance  of 
feeling  and  opinion  between  him  and  his  people.  A 
bitter  controversy  ensued.  He  was  charged  with  ne- 
glect of  pastoral  duties  and  Toryism,  which  he  indig- 
nantly denied.  There  was  fault  on  both  sides,  each 
being  positive,  self-willed  and  determined.  Mr.  Ful- 
ler was  dismissed  and  left  the  town  in  1776.  But  after 
awhile  he  returned  and  spent  several  years  there.  In 
1788  he  represented  the  town  in  the  convention  which 
adopted  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  1796  he  re- 
moved to  Merrimac,  N.  H.,  and  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  where  he  died  in  1805.  One  of  the 
peculiar  incidents  of  Mr.  Fuller's  residence  in  Prince- 
ton was  that  he  became  the  first  owner  of  Wachusett 
Hill,  which  previously  was  Province  land. 

The  General  Court,  in  1768,  upon  Mr.  Fuller's  pe- 
tition setting  forth  a  small  salary  and  hard  getting 
along  in  the  ministry,  passed  an  act  giving  the  moun- 
tain, containing  five  hundred  acres,  to  him.  Mr.  Ful- 
ler married,  iu  1770,  Sarah  Williams,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  minister  of  Sandwich,  and  was 
the  head  of  a  venerable  family,  several  of  his  children 
being  born  in  Princeton.  Timothy  Fuller,  his  oldest 
son,  formerly  a  resident  of  Groton,  was  a  member  of 
Congress  and  the  father  of  Margaret  Fuller,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  women  this  country  ever  pro- 
duced. H.  H.  Fuller,  another  son,  became  a  distin- 
guished attorney  iu  Boston.  Other  descendants  of 
Rev.  Timothy  Fuller  have  made  their  mark  in  the 
world. 

Samuel  Woops.  —  From  the  best  authorities 
known,  he  came  from  Chelmsford,  and  became  a 
resident  here  about  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of 
Princeton  in  1759.  Soon  after  this  he  opened  the 
first  public  school  in  the  town  near  the  Wilder 
place.  He  became  known  as  "  Master  Woods,"  and 
was  the  head  of  a  most  distinguished  family.  From 
the  little  incidents  known  about  him,  it  is  evident  he 
possessed  a  brain  of  remarkable  power.  As  he  was 
noted  for  his  originality,  Governor  Gill  christened 
him  with  the  name  '"Philosopher."  His  sou,  Leon- 
ard Woods,  was  born  in  1774,  and  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1796.  He  became  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  preachers  and  writers  in  the 
country.  He  was  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  with  the  highest  honors  in  the  class.  He  was 
professor  in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  for 
years,  and  his  writings  on  theology  and  other  sub- 
jects are  well  known.  He  died  August  24,  1856,  in 
his  eighty-first  year,  from  heart-disease,  brought  on 
from  over-exertion  and  heat. 

Solon  S.  Hastixgs.' — The  names  of  men  who 
distinguish  themselves  for  the  possession  of  those 
qualities  of  character  which  in  a  large  degree  con- 

1  By  G.  B.  H. 
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tribute  to  the  succesa  of  private  life,  who  have  been 
exemplary  in  the  personal  and  .social  relations,  thus 
winning  respect  and  confidence,  ought  not  to  perish. 
Among  the  individuals  of  this  class,  few  are  better 
entitled  to  be  held  in  respectful  remembrance  than 
the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Solon  S.,  son  of  Stephen  and  Silence  (Sawyer) 
Hastings,  was  born  in  Sterling,  Mass.,  December  26, 
1806.  His  father  was  an  enterprising  and  successful 
farmer,  and  was  one  of  tlie  early  members  of  the 
Worcester  Agricultural  Society,  taking  an  active  part 
in  extending  the  benefits  of  the  organization. 

Solon  passed  his  childhood  and  youth  at  the  farm- 
house, becoming  familiar  with  the  experiences  and 
incidents  peculiar  to  New  England  farm  life,  and,  in 
fact,  he  remained  there  until  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1840.  His  educational  advantages  were  of  the 
sort  peculiar  to  the  times,  attending  the  district 
school  in  the  winter  months  and  working  on  the  farm 
in  the  summer.  He  had,  in  addition  to  this,  a  course 
of  instruction  at  the  Leicester  Academy,  and  in  his- 
early  manhood  engaged  in  teaching  winter  schools  in 
his  native  town  and  vicinity,  where,  for  twelve  years, 
he  was  known  as  a  successful  teacher,  frequently 
teaching  for  two  terms  in  the  same  season  in  diflerent 
districts.  He  also  was  a  teacher  in  a  private  school 
in  tlie  city  of  Boston. 

He  has  always  been  interested  in  agriculture,  and 
in  early  life  became  a  member  of  the  same  society  in 
which  his  father  was  so  prominent,  as  well  as  in 
other  kindred  organizations. 

He  was  actively  interested  in  military  aft'airs,  and 
held  the  offices  of  brigade  and  division  inspector,  with 
the  rank  of  major  in  the  brigade  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  division. 

In  1840  he  married  Lois  R.,  daughter  of  Edward 
and  Rebecca  (Beaman)  Goodnow,  of  Princeton,  Mass., 
to  which  town  he  removed  in  1841,  and  where  he 
now  resides. 

He  has  held  offices  of  trust  and  importance  in  both 
his  native  and  adopteil  towns,  and  discharged  the 
duties  thereof  with  fidelity  and  intelligence. 

For  more  than  twenty-flve  years  he  has  been  a 
director  in  the  Worcester  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  the  oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
county.  In  1859  he  was  the  Representative  to  the 
General  Court  for  the  towns  of  Princeton,  Rutland 
and  Oakham,  and  was  also,  in  1864,  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  Massachusetts. 

He  held  a  clerkship  in  the  Naval  Office  at  Boston 
under  Hon.  Charles  Hudson,  and  in  1850  and  1870 
was  engaged  in  taking  the  United  States  census  for 
his  section.  He  is  of  a  naturally  retiring  disposition, 
conscientious  and  conservative  in  all  his  relations, 
whether  religious,  civil  or  financial. 

He  has  always  been  much  interested  in  educational 
matters,  and  a  regular  attendant  upon  and  supporter 
of  religious  institutions. 

During  these   later  years,  with  comfortable  leisure 


at  his  command,  lie  has  alternated  between  town  and 
country,  spending  his  summers  at  his  quiet  home  ir 
Princeton,  directly  under  the  brow  of  "Old  Wachu- 
sett"'  Mountain,  and  his  winters  in  the  neighboring 
city  of  Worcester. 

He  had  two  brothers, — Rufus,  twelve  years  his 
senior  (now  deceased),  and  Aaron  S.,  who  died  in 
childhood. 

The  (iimily  is  of  Danish  origin,  and  has  held  prom- 
inent place  in  the  history  of  England.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  British  kingdom  the  Danes  made  fre- 
quent incursions  upon  that  part  of  England  and 
Scotland  bordering  on  the  North  Sea.  One  of  these 
incursions  was  made  by  a  Danish  chief  of  this  family, 
who  landed  a  large  body  of  his  men  upon  the  coast  and 
took  possession  of  Sussex,  and  the  castle  and  seajiorl 
were  held  by  his  family  when  William  the  Conqueroi 
landed  in  England,  and  they  held  it  from  the  crown 
for  many  generations.  William  de  Hastings  was 
steward  of  King  Henry  II.  Sir  Henry  and  George 
Hastings  were  grandsons  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 

The  first  of  this  family  to  come  to  America  was 
Thomas,  from  whom  Solon  S.  is  in  direct  line.  He 
settled  in  Watertown,  Mass.  (then  known  as  a  portion 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony),  in  1634. 

For  further  detail  see  "  Genealogical  History  ol 
Descendants  of  Thomas  Hastings,"  .by  Lydia  Nelson 
(Hastings)  Buckminster,  published  by  Samuel  G, 
Drake  in  1866. 

John  Brooks  was  born  in  Princeton,  February 
22,  1789,  being  the  ninth  of  fourteen  children.  His 
father  was  a  master  carpenter,  and  built  fourteen 
meeting-houses;  the  son  worked  with  his  father  till 
he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  was  a  good  me- 
chanic. He  went  to  Boston  and  was  in  the  broker's 
business  there,  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Kilby 
Streets.  The  building  in  which  his  office  was  located 
is  still  standing.  During  or  soon  after  the  War  of 
1812  he  went  to  Canada  to  buy  Spanish  dollars  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  them  again  for  the  broker  with 
whom  he  was  in  business.  He  thus  earned  the  so- 
briquet of  "  Broker  Brooks,"  by  which  name  he  was 
called  for  a  long  time. 

He  was  married,  in  1818,  to  Miss  Sarah  Eraser, 
daughter  of  John  Eraser,  of  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 
He  went  to  Princeton  in  1824,  and  took  the  care  of 
his  father's  farm  and  family,  the  farm  being  then 
worth  eight  hundred  dollars,  but  now  it  is  valued 
at  twelve  thousand  dollars,  the  gain  being  due  to  the 
good  management  of  the  present  owner,  his  son, 
John  Brooks.  He  has  served  in  all  the  offices  of  the 
town  with  the  exception  of  that  of  town  clerk,  and 
has  been  Representative  and  Senator  in  the  General 
Court.  He  was  president  of  the  Worcester  Agricul- 
tural Society  and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Worcester.  He  died  in 
Princeton,  at  the  home  of  his  childhood.  May  1,  1863. 
Resolutions  were  passed  on  the  occasion  of  his  death 
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by  the  Worcester  Agricultural  Society  and  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  both  testifying  to  his  useful 
life  as  a  citizen  and  a  devoted  patriot ;  to  his  culti- 
vated mind,  his  courteous  manners  and  his  unswerv- 
ing integrity,  together  with  his  ever-active  and  earnest 
labors  for  the  advancements  of  the  pursuits  of  hus- 
bandry. Rev.  W.  T.  Briggs  officiated  at  his  funeral 
and  testified  to  his  high  character  and  useful  life, 
and  showed  that  in  the  midst  of  life  he  was  prepared 
for  death,  and  was  ready  when  the  summons  came  to 
join  that  innumerable  throng  of  which  the  poet  Bry- 
ant so  grandly  sings. 

Doctors  ix  Prixcetoi.'.  —  Zachariah  Harvey, 
Epbraim   Woolson,   Henry  Bagg,  Warren  Patridge, 

Orville  Brooks, —Titus,  Henry  Eldridge,  Luther 

Allen,   Martin    Howe,    Brainard,   Alphonso 

Brooks,  Chandler  Smith,  Joseph  O.  West,  W.  H. 
Kelsey,  R.  H.  Mansur. 

Other  Mex  of  Note. — Edward  Savage,  born  in 
the  western  part  of  the  town  1761  and  died  in  1817, 
became  a  distiaguished  portrait-painter. 

David  Everett,  born  in  1770  and  died  in  1813,  was 
a  noted  journalist  and  author.  He  was  the  author  of 
those  well-known  school-boy  verses,  commenciag, 

"  You'd  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age, 
To  speak  in  public,  on  the  stage." 

Nathan  Allen,  M.D.,  LL.D. — Nathan  Allen  was 
born  at  Princeton,  Mass.,  April  25,  1813.  His  pa- 
rents, Moses  and  Mehitabel  (Oliver)  Allen,  were  both 
born  in  Barre,  in  the  same  State.  The  Allen  pa- 
tronymic is  borne  by  numerous  families  in  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds.  That  one  with  which  Dr.  Allen  is 
identified  is  lineally  descended  from  Walter  Allen, 
one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Old  Newbury,  in 
1648,  and  who  died  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1673. 
Tlie  early  years  of  Dr.  Allen  were  spent  on  the  pater- 
nal farm.  There  he  was  habituated  to  hard  work 
till  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  consequently  received 
one  of  the  best  kinds  of  preparation  for  future  activi- 
ties. After  an  absence  of  forty  years, — ten  of  which 
were  spent  in  continued  studies  and  thirty  in  pro- 
fessional pursuits, — in  delivering  an  address  at  an 
agricultural  exhibition  in  his  native  place,  which  was 
published.  Dr.  Allen  alluded  to  his  early  life  as 
follows : 

I  wish  here  to  make  my  public  ackuowledgmeuts  to  that  overruling 
Providence  which  ordered  my  birth  and  early  training  in  this  place, 
distinguished  uo  less  for  intelligence  and  morality  than  for  health  and 
devotion  to  agricultural  pui-snits.  The  greatest  gift  that  any  human 
being  can  receive  in  this  world  is  that  of  a  Bound  constitution,  which 
can  come  alone  from  parents  perfectly  healthy  in  body  and  mind.  The 
next  greatest  blessing  is  that  this  constitution  be  early  strengthened 
and  developed  in  accordance  with  natural  laws,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  mental  habits  and  moral  character  receive  proper  training  and  right 
direction.  To  these  blessings  I  confess  the  strongest  possible  obliga- 
tions: first,  to  the  Creator;  second,  to  parents;  and  third,  to  the 
bealthy  educational  and  moral  influences  of  this  quiet  rural  town. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  commenced  academical 
studies,   and   matriculating  at   Amherst   College   in 
1832,    he  graduated  from    it  in  1836.     Having    de- 
cided to  study  medicine,  and  wishing  to  avail  him- 
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self  of  the  best  advantages  in  the  country,  he  went  to 
Philadelphia  in  the  autumn  of  1837.  Here  he  pur- 
sued medical  studies  and  attended  lectures  till  the 
spring  of  1841.  During  his  residence  in  this  city  he 
had  the  entire  charge  for  three  years  of  the  American 
Phrenolngical  Journal,  which  proved,  in  many  ways, 
a  valuable  experience.  Here  he  learned  some  things 
respecting  the  use  of  the  pen  and  the  power  of  the 
press,  and  also  to  do  his  own  thinking.  He  was  also 
brought  into  contact  with  a  variety  of  persons,  some 
of  them  distinguished.  Among  these  were  Dr. 
Charles  Caldwell,  of  Kentucky,  the  profoundest 
physiologist  of  his  day ;  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  of 
Massachusetts,  who,  as  an  educator,  has  never  been 
excelled  ;  and  also  George  Combe,  Esq.,  of  Edin- 
burgh, unequaled  as  a  practical  philosopher.  From 
correspondence  and  personal  acquaintance  with  these 
men  Dr.  Allen  acknowledges  that  he  obtained  most 
instructive  lessons  for  future  life. 

In  March,  1841,  he  received  the  diploma  of  M.D. 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  upon  which 
occasion  he  presented  a  thesis  upon  "The  Connection 
of  Mental  Philosophy  with  Medicine."  This  essay 
was  published  in  the  American  Phrenohgical  Journal 
and  in  jjamphlet  form.  It  attracted  much  attention 
at  the  time  and  indicated  the  department  of  scientific 
investigation,  in  which  he  has  since  become  distin- 
guished. 

In  the  autumn  of  1841  Dr.  Allen  settled  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death,  January  1, 
1889,  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  he  continued  to 
be  a  most  active  and  successful  medical  practitioner 
in  that  city.  Soon  after  commencing  medical  prac- 
tice Dr.  Allen's  attention  was  arrested  by  the  great 
difference  in  the  birth-rate  between  the  native  New 
England  women  and  the  English,  the  Irish,  the 
Scotch,  the  Canadian  French  and  the  German  ;  and 
also  by  the  small  number  of  children  in  a  New  Eng- 
land family  compared  to  what  it  was  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  From  many  years  of  study  and  ob- 
servation he  became  convinced  that  the  "arts  of 
prevention  and  destruction  "  were  not  sufficient  in  all 
cases  to  account  for  this  great  difference  in  birth- 
rate, but  that  there  must  be  some  other  primary 
cause — that  there  might  exist  some  difference  or 
change  in  the  organization  itself  to  account  for  it. 
This  inquiry  led  to  a  wide  range  of  studies,  such  as 
census  and  registration  reports,  works  on  population, 
vital  statistics  and  obstetrics.  His  works  were  not 
confined  to  these  matters,  but  he  also  published 
essays  on  physical  culture  and  degeneracy,  insanity 
and  state  medicine,  heredity  and  hygiene,  education 
and  temperance,  divorces  and  the  family  institution. 
There  were  over  thirty  publications  of  different 
kinds,  and  these  were  in  quarterly  journals  and  re- 
views, and  were  widely  copied  by  the  press,  and  some 
of  them  were  publishel  in  Great  Britain  and  com- 
mented on  by  distinguished  scholars.  In  France  and 
Germany  his  writings  have  also  attracted  attention. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  titles  of  the  various 
pamphlets  that  have  originated  from  liis  pen  : 

Title.  Pnges 

1.  Connection  of  Mental  Philotjopiiy  with  Medicine 32 

2.  The  Opimn  Trrtde  between  India  ami  C'llina 80 

'.i.   Lhw  of  Iliiuiiin  Increase 58 

4.  liiysical  Culture  in  Amhei-st  College 46 

.*).  Intermarriage  of  Relations 56 

t'l.  Population  ;  Its  Law  of  Increase 42 

7.  Physical  Degenerucy 42 

H.  The  Physiological  Laws  of  Increase 28 

!t.  Foreign  Population  in  Massachusetts IG 

10.  Adilress  before  the  Agricultural  Chib  of  Princeton 38 

11.  Changes  in  Population  8 

12.  Treatment  of  the  Insane 20 

18.  Lessons  on  Population  from  Grecian  and  Roman  History 16 

14.  Essay  on  Hereditary  Diseases. 16 

15.  Eflfects  of  Alcohol  on  OfTsijring 8 

16.  Hereditary  Influences  in  the  Improvement  of  Stock 30 

17.  Law  of  Longevity 16 

18.  Medical  Problems  of  the  Day 92 

19.  Report  tuthe  Legislature  on  Lunacy 80 

20.  State  Medicine  and  Ins-anity 32 

21.  Normal  Standard  of  Woman  for  Propagation 40 

22.  College  Sports 8 

23.  Changes  in  New  England  Population 24 

24.  Prevention  of  Disease,  Insanity,  Crime  and  Pauperism 20 

26.  Supervision  of  Lunatic  Hospitals 16 

26.  Divorces  in  New  England 16 

27.  Prevention  of  Insanity 20 

28.  Laws  of  Inheritance 12 

29.  Education  of  Girls,  Connected  with  their  Growth  aud  Develop- 

ment   32 

30.  Medical  Profession  jind  Lunatic  Hospitals 24 

31.  The  New  England  Family 24 

32.  Influence  of  3Iedical  3Ieu 8 

33.  The  Decadence  of  the  New  England  Family 24 

Octavo  Pages 1026 

Since  this  list  was  published,  Dr.  Allen  has  written 
.several  other  papers,  among  which  was  "The  Kela- 
tions  between  Sanitary  Science  and  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession," written  and  read  by  him  at  the  fourteenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Health  Association, 
October  5,  1886,  at  Toronto,  Canada,  also  the  "  Dedi- 
catory Address  for  the  Goodnow  Memorial  Building'' 
at  Princeton,  September  6,  1887.  He  was  also  skilled 
in  genealogy  and  in  local  history,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  engaged  upon  a  history  of  his  native 
Princeton  for  the  Worcester  County  history.  In 
1872  Dr.  Allen  visited  Europe.  He  went  as  a  dele- 
gate, commissioned  by  Governor  Washburn,  to  the 
International  Congress  of  Prison  Keform.  His  repu- 
tation had  preceded  him,  and  secured  a  cordial  wel- 
come from  eminent  men  in  his  own  profession.  In 
attending  a  large,  public  health  meeting  in  London, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  being  called 
upon  to  speak,  he  apologized,  after  making  remarks, 
saying  that  he  was  a  stranger,  etc.,  whereupon  several 
gentlemen  assured  him  he  was  not  a  stranger,  as  his 
name  was  quite  familiar  to  them  by  his  writings. 

During  his  forty-eight  years'  residence  in  Lowell 
Dr.  Allen  was  always  prominent  in  local  aud  State 
affairs.  He  served  on  the  School  Committee  in  1851, 
and  in  the  Common  Council  in  1867,  and  was  city 
physician  in  1864  and  '65.  He  was  ihree  terms  on 
the  Board  of  Health,  and  was  at  one  time  a  nominee 


for  State  Senator.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  and  the  North  Middlesex  Medical 
Societies.  He  was  secretary  of  the  medical  staff  of 
St.  Jolin's  Hospital  for  over  twenty-five  years,  for 
over  twenty  years  president  of  the  City  Institu- 
tion for  Havings,  president  of  the  Board  of  Physicians 
at  the  dispensary,  president  of  the  Amherst  Alumni 
.Association  of  Lowell,  and  not  long  since  his  ahna 
mater  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1856 
he  was  chosen  by  the  Legislature  a  trustee  of  Amherst 
College,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  establishing  the 
department  of  physical  culture  in  that  institution. 
Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock,  professor  of  hygiene  in  the 
college  for  over  twenly-five  years,  pays  Dr.  Allen  a 
high  compliment,  in  which  he  calls  him  the  god- 
father of  this  department. 

In  January,  1888,  the  Amherst  .\Iumui  Association, 
of  Lowell,  presented  to  the  gymiiasiiim  a  life-size  oil 
portrait  of  Dr.  .\llen. 

Dr.  Allen  was  a  member  of  the  American  Me<lical 
-Association,  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  the  Massachu- 
setts Medic:il  Society,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Social  Science  Association,  and  ihe 
National  Conference  of  Charities,  and  frequently 
wrote  papers  and  reports  for  those  bodies. 

Dr.  Allen  sustained  concussion  of  the  brain  as  the 
result  of  a  serious  fall  at  his  home,  December  16, 
1888.  By  means  of  his  vigorous  constitution  and 
great  vitality  he  lingered  in  an  unconscious  condition 
tor  two  weeks,  but  just  at  sunset,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  new  year,  he  breathed  his  last,  and  we  know  that 
he  has  gone  to  his  reward,  and  that  he  will  long  be 
"remembered  by  what  he  has  done."  ' 

Summer  Guests  ok  Hide  and  Seek  Tuwn. — 
Hide  and  Seek  town,  as  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  so 
aptly  christened  the  Princeton  of  to-day,  is  most 
charmingly  described  in  a  delightful  sketch  written 
by  her  for  Scribner's  Monthly,  and  published  in 
August,  1876.  In  this  sketch  the  real  name  was  not 
revealed,  and  very  likely  it  was  this  mysterious  veil- 
ing of  the  town's  identity  that  gave  so  much  interest 
to  it.  But  the  summer  guests  whose  good  fortune  it 
had  already  been  to  have  traversed  its  hills  and  dales, 
and  tasted  of  its  delicious  and  invigorating  air,  re- 
cognized at  once  its  alluring  descriptions,  and  its 
quaint  and  truthful  illustrations.  Very  likely  this 
sketch  did  much  in  its  way  to  advertise  the  town's 
attractions,  and  so  increase  its  annual  influx  of  sum- 
mer guests.  It  is  said  that  "the  quiet  hill  town  of 
forty  years  ago  has  become  each  season  the  popular 
New  England  summer  Mecca  for  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred seekers  of  health,  and  pleasure.''  Although 
Princeton  has  long  been  known  to  the  outside  world 
as  a  healthy  summer  resort,  it  is  only  within  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  that  it  has  become  widely 
enough  known  to  attract  any  large  number  of  people. 


^By  .\nnie  Louise  .\llen. 
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In  the  centre  of  the  town  the  "  Wachusett  House  " 
is  the  largest  hotel,  and  also  the  oldest  established ; 
its  proprietor  and  owner,  Mr.  P.  A.  Beaman,  may  be 
called  the  pioneer  in  the  summer  hotel  budness, 
having  been  connected  with  th*;  Wachusett  House  for 
over  thirty  years.  When  he  firot  took  charge  of  the 
hotel  it  was  simply  a  country  tavern,  probably  an 
old-time  "  tavern-in-the-towu,"  open  all  the  year  ; 
but  although  having  more  guests  in  the  summer, 
probably  there  were  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
number  who  now  annually  spend  their  summers 
there.  From  time  to  time  improvements  were  made 
to  this  house,  and  its  capacity  increased.  It  now 
accommodates  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  guests,  and  for  a  period  of  over  a 
mouth,  during  the  last  summer  the  guests  numbered 
nearly  two  hundred.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
the  Howard  House,  Mount  Pleasant  House,  Linden 
House,  Forrest  House,  and  Princeton  House  have 
been  opened  for  the  accommodation  of  summer  com- 
pany. Additions  were  made  to  the  Wachusett  House, 
Prospect  House  and  Mountain  House,  which  now 
accommodates  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  is  so  delight- 
fully situated  several  miles  from  town,  nestling  close 
to  the  mountain's  side  and  commanding  a  most  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  country 
for  miles  around.  Its  latch-string  is  always  open,  and 
its  hospitable  proprietor  and  owner,  Mr.  M.  H.  Bull- 
ard,  is  ever  ready  to  "  welcome  the  coming,  speed  the 
parting  guest."  Several  farm-houses  have  also  made 
themselves  known  to  city  families,  and,  indeed,  it 
seems  as  if  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  place 
were  only  too  glad  to  welcome  the  city  travelers  and 
share  with  them  their  privileges. 

A  comfortable  and  attractive  house  has  been  built 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Wachusett,  and  this,  together 
with  the  ease  of  traveling  to  the  summit  over  a  fine 
road,  has  drawn  an  immense  number  of  tourists.  The 
present  Summit  House,  which  is  kept  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Derby,  was  built  in  1884  by  Beaman  &  Son,  of  the 
Wachusett  House. 

-  They  came  into  possession  of  the  whole  mountain 
about  the  year  1880,  buying  it  from  a  land  company 
who  had  built  the  road  to  the  summit  a  few  years 
before. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
is  now  estimated  at  ten  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand 
yearly,  and  some  two  thousand  horses  go  over  the 
road. 

Princeton  now  has  an  extra  summer  population  of 
over  six  hundred  people,  and  probably  twenty-five 
hundred  tourists  visit  the  town  every  summer,  exclu- 
sive of  those  already  mentioned  as  going  to  the  moun- 
tain top.  Of  course  nearly  all  of  these  twenty-five 
hundred  make  the  trip  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
during  their  stay  in  the  town,  and  so  the  number  who 
visit  the  summit — ten  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand — 
may  be  taken  as  the  estimate  of  the  guests  who  yearly 
visit  Princeton,     Before  the  opening  of  the^Boston, 


Barre  and  Gardner  Railroad,  in  ]8(i;)-70,  the  difficulty 
in  reaching  Princeton  kept  away  many  people.  Then 
the  summer  guests  were  obliged  to  ride  seven  miles 
by  coach  from  the  nearest  station  to  Princeton  Cen- 
tre, while  now  the  iron  horse  ploughs  his  way  to 
within  a  mile  of  the  Centre  hotels.  Formerly  the 
visitors  to  Princeton  went  with  the  intention  of  re- 
maining through  the  entire  season  ;  but  now  the  town 
is  so  easily  reached  from  Worcester,  Boston  and  the 
other  large  cities,  that  people  come  and  go  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  and  during  the  course  of  the  season 
the  number  of  guests  is  greatly  increased.  These 
guests  go  from  Boston,  Worcester,  Lowell,  Providence, 
N'ew  York,  New  Haven,  Fall  River,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  many  other  places.  In  fact,  the  repu- 
tation of  Hide  and  Seek  town  is  now  so  well  estab- 
lished that,  while  other  resorts  complain  of  a  lack  of 
patronage,  no  such  report  comes  forth  from  Princeton. 
For  the  summer  visitors  soon  learn  to  love  the  quaint 
old  town,  and  their  days  spent  there  are  long  remem- 
bered, and  amid  the  chilling  blasts  of  winter  their 
memories  and  fancies  go  back  to  the  happy  summer 
time,  and  they  commence  then  to  plan  their  next 
summer's  visit  to  gain -new  strength  and  life.^ 


CHAPTER   CXXXI. 

SOUTHBRIDGE. 

BY   I,EVI   B.   CHASE. 

SouTHBRiDGE  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  county  of  Worcester.  It  has  Charlton  on  the 
north,  and  Dudley  on  the  east;  s3uthward  it  is 
bounded  by  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  west  by 
Sturbridge.  The  centre  of  the  town  is  in  latitude 
42°  5',  and  the  distance  from  the  court-house  in 
Worcester  is  seventeen  and  one-half  miles.  For- 
merly the  great  route  of  travel  from  Worcester  to 
the  southwest  was  through  Charlton  and  Sturbridge. 
The  connection  with  the  shire-town  is  now  by  the 
New  England  Railroad  to  Webster,  and  thence  by 
the  Norwich  and  Worcester  line.  There  is  direct 
railway  connection  with  Boston  through  Webster, 
Blackstone,  etc.,  by  the  New  England  Railway.  The 
number  of  square  miles  in  the  town  is  about  nine- 
teen, and  the  number  of  acres  is  twelve  thousand 
and  seventy-four. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  much  broken  by  hills 
and  valleys.  The  hills  rise  northward  and  south- 
ward from  the  valley  of  Quinebaug  River,  some  of 
them  gradually,  and  some  with  abrupt  and  rugged 
sides.  Hatchet  Hill,  in  the  south  part,  near  Con- 
necticut line,  is  sixteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  the  summit  furnishes  an  extensive 
prospect. 

1  By  Annie  Louise  Allen. 
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The  main  river  is  tho  (Jiiinebaug,  which  comes  in 
from  Sturbridge  on  the  west,  and  runs  across  tlie 
township  north  of  the  middle  in  an  easterly  and 
soutlieasterly  course.  The  river  is  fed  by  (ilobe, 
Cady  and  McKiiistry  Krooks  on  the  north,  and 
Hatchet,  Cohasse  and  Lebanon  Brooks  on  the  south, 
all  of  which  empty  within  the  limits  of  the  town. 
The  valleys  of  these  streams  greatly  diversify  the 
scenery. 

From  west  to  east  the  Quinebaug  River  has  its 
course,  furnishing  the  power  for  various  and  impor- 
tant industries.  This  river  has  been  the  principal 
factor  in  the  building  up  of  this  wealthy  and  enter- 
prising town.  Hence  it  is  fitting,  in  proceeding  to  a 
partial  description  of  some  of  the  prominent  features 
that  strike  the  eye  of  a  casual  observer,  to  begin  with 
the  entrance  of  the  Quinebaug. 

The  Quinebaug  flows  quietly  through  the  valley  of 
Sturbridge,  then  turns  eastward  through  a  gorge  be- 
tween rocky  hills.  Before  it  quite  passes  the  narrow 
valley,  one-half  of  the  width  of  it,  by  lines  estab- 
lished, becomes  included  in  the  territory  of  South- 
bridge.  Then  it  flows  unhindered  through  the  ruins 
of  the  old  dam  at  Westville,  past  the  old  mill  foun- 
dation, the  bridge  and  the  little  village  that  has  seen 
better  days.  Immediately  afterwards,  being  con- 
fronted by  a  large  hill,  it  turns  squarely  to  the  north, 
imparting  power,  as  it  passes,  to  the  Litchfield  Shut- 
tle Shop,  and  beyond  glimmers  brightly  along  a 
secluded  valley,  beautiful  in  its  varied  scenery  of 
wooded  grove  and  dell,  level  intervale,  sloping  field 
and  hill-side  pasture,  ending  abruptly,  northward, 
at  a  high  rocky  precipice.  In  ordinary  times  the 
river  flows  shallow  in  this  valley.  When  all  between 
the  towns  of  Brookfield  and  Woodstock  was  a  soli- 
tary wilderness,  a  path  or  road  from  one  place  to  the 
other  had  its  crossing  here.  It  is  inferred  from  facts 
tnown  that  this  was  the  fording-place  of  the  great 
trail  of  the  Indians,  from  Narragansett  and  Wabba- 
quassett  to  the  Quabaug  towns  and  the  Connecticut 
River  at  Hadley  and  above.  Pursued  by  Captain 
Henchman  and  Oneco,  son  of  Uncas,  it  was  here 
that  King  Philip  and  his  feeble  following  hurried 
across,  the  3rd  or  4th  day  of  August,  1675.  As 
will  be  seen  further  along,  the  first  settlers  had  a 
fordway  here. 

The  northern  c(mrse  of  this  valley,  of  about  a  mile 
in  length,  is  ended  by  a  rocky  bluff',  causing  an  angle 
in  the  river,  near  wliich  the  line  between  this  town 
and  Sturbridge  runs  north,  leaving  the  eastward  flow 
wholly  in  the  former  town.  Down  a  rocky  gorge,  a 
precipitous  clifi'  on  the  left  and  a  more  rounded  hill 
sloping  up  to  the  southward  on  the  right,  rushes  the 
Quinebaug  of  the  Indians.  Now  this  entire  space  is 
occupied  by  a  pond  ;  the  water  being  lield  by  what  is 
commonly  called  the  "Big  Dam,"  a  magnificent 
structure  across  just  where  the  river  leaves  the  com- 
panionship of  these  hills. 

The  Quinebaug  is  held,  bitted  and  harnessed  and 


made  to  wort  the  will  of  man,  not  only  here,  but  all 
along  its  winding  way  below,  for  miles;  it  encounters 
structures  of  similar  intent  and  purpose.  Here,  years 
ago,  small  industries  were  started  with  cheaper  struc- 
tures. A  population  was  collected  to  control,  direct 
and  make  a  useful  servant  of  the  never-ceasing  power, 
brought  into  subjection  by  capital  and  skill.  Money 
was  earned,  resulting  in  increased  facilities  for  manu- 
facturing or  the  starting  up  of  new  industries.  Ex- 
change of  commodities  necessitated  the  trade  class 
and  middle  men.  The  exercise  of  the  various  occu- 
pations was  created  by  the  demands  or  needs  of  the 
community.  Thus  a  symmetrical  growth  was  estab- 
lished ;  and  a  steady  and  unvarying  prosperity  has 
been  the  rule  in  this  place. 

Below  the  big  dam,  the  course  of  the  Quinebaug, 
in  a  winding  way,  tends  eastward  across  the  opening 
of  the  valley  of  McKinstry  Brook,  which  tributary  it 
receives  from  the  north,  and  then  strikes  another  hill 
or  cliff,  which  rises  abruptly  upon  the  north  side  of 
the  river.  Cliff  Street  passes  over  along  the  height, 
and  here  one  obtains  a  view  of  remarkable  variety 
and  interest.  The  Cliff  is  distant  about  a  third  or 
half  a  mile  eastward  from  the  big  dam,  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  river  is  occupied  by  the  factories  of  the 
Hamilton  Woolen  Company.  Four  large  mills  and 
more  smaller  factories  and  buildings  used  in  their 
business  are  in  view.  The  lower  mill  is  opposite  the 
Cliff,  and  from  this  height  one  looks  down  upon  the 
very  bell-tower,  the  massive  building  and  the  pigmy 
people  below. 

The  course  of  the  Quinebaug  from  this  point  is  in 
a  southeastward  direction.  The  site  and  ruins  of  the 
Dresser  Manufacturing  Com[)any's  factory  is  beneath 
the  Cliff,  and  beyond,  a  fourth  of  a  mile,  is  the  large 
establishment  of  the  Central  Mills  Company.  Next, 
is  the  large  and  many-lighted  building  of  the  Ameri- 
can Optical  Company,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
farther  down  the  river  ;  close  by  which  is  Plimpton's 
laundry,  J.  &  L.  D.  Clemence's  lumber-working  es- 
tablishment and  I.  P.  Hyde  &  Co.'s  cutlery  works. 
Beyond,  is  the  large  brick  building  recently  erected 
by  the  American  Optical  Company,  in  which  they  are 
commencing  the  extensive  manufacture  of  lenses. 
This  plant  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  Columbian  Mill, 
and  the  locality  is  now  called  Lensdale. 

Saundersdale,  ab(»ut  a  mile  farther  down  the  river, 
is  hidden  from  view.  It  is  there  that  the  plant 
occupied  by  the  Southbridge  Printing  Company  is 
located. 

The  Clift',  or  the  Clemence  Hill,  back  of  it,  affords 
the  visitor  a  fine  panoramic  view  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  villages  of  Southbridge  Centre  and  Globe  Vil- 
lage. Immediately  in  front  the  view  takes  in  a 
broad  and  not  high  swell  of  land,  not  long  ago  de- 
voted wholly  to  forest  and  agricultural  purposes, 
and  appeared  to  form  a  separation  between  Globe  Vil- 
lage and  the  Centre.  This  is  now  cut  up  into  streets, 
and  largely  occupied  by  the  homes  of  the  industrious 
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and  the  finer  residences  of  the  wealthy.  The  rail- 
road depot,  freight- house  and  the  odd-shaped  build- 
ing containing  the  "stalls"  for  the  "iron  horses,"  are 
just  over  the  river  from  the  Clift'. 

To  the  right  is  the  denser  population  of  Globe  Vil- 
lage, extending  up  the  far  slope  to  the  southward, 
and  northward  crowding  up  the  McKinstry  Valley. 

To  the  left  of  the  ridge  that  has  been  mentioned 
as  being  in  the  centre  of  our  view,  and  looking  as 
the  needle  points  nearly  south,  the  tops  of  the  large 
business  blocks  and  the  public  buildings  are  seen, 
around  which  we  also  have  a  perspective  view  of  a 
portion  of  the  main  village. 

All  about  among  the  distant  hills  and  valleys  are 
farm-houses,  fields  and  woodlands — it  is  the  combina- 
tion that  produces  the  efi'ect,  and  the  visitor  on  a 
pleasant  day  can  but  exclaim  with  delight. 

The  central  portion  of  the  main  village  is  fast 
taking  the  appearance  of  a  city.  The  industrious 
town  has  expended  for  new  roads  and  streets  since 
1870,  a  period  of  eighteen  years — exclusive  of  gen- 
eral appropriations  for  repairing  highways  and 
bridges,  which  is  generally  from  $3000  to  $5000  an- 
nually—$53,682. 

Aggregate  expenditures  on  sidewalks  in  the  same 
length  of  time  has  been  $5-1,700.  For  the  erection 
of  new  school-houses  $20,700  has  been  expended 
within  the  last  eighteen  years. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  free  public  library  have 
been  $31, .397.  The  town  is  now  erecting  a  town  hall, 
high  school  and  memorial  hall  building,  for  which  an 
appropriation  has  been  voted  of  $65,000.  The  town's 
valuation  for  1868  was  $2,200,500;  for  1887,  $3,158,210. 
The  population  is  now  about  7000.  But  above  all, 
kjouthbridge  is  justlj'  proud  of  its  large  number  of 
homes  which  its  working  people  and  business  men 
have  made  for  themselves.  Also  in  having  the  larg- 
est Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  the  world 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 

Individual  ownership  began  here  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  years  ago.  In  going  back  to  note  the  early 
settlements,  we  are  necessarily  confined  wholly  to  the 
public  records  of  the  town  of  Sturbridge.  The  rec- 
ords of  Dudley  and  Charlton,  were  they  consulted, 
would  shed  little  light  in  matters  of  much  impor- 
tance. The  first  effort  will  be  to  locate  some  of  the 
eld  lines,  as  laid  by  the  first  proprietors,  upon  the  por- 
tion of  their  lands  that  may  be  seen  from  Clemence 
Hill. 

A  section  of  the  old  Oxford  line  is  found  in  the 
'west  line  of  Mr.  J.  T.  McKinstry's  house-lot  upon 
the  pinnacle  of  Clemence  Hill.  From  that  point 
running  south  about  four  degrees  east,  it  crossed  the 
river  just  below  Hamilton  Woolen  Company's  lower 
mill,  passing  near  the  centre  of  Chapin's  block, 
corner  of  Hamilton  and  Crane  Streets,  along  near 
the  centre  of  Whitford's  block,  corner  of  Hamilton 
and  Main,  and  to  near  the  centre  of  the  new  town 
hall  building. 


Lot  20  east,  of  the  proprietor's  first  division,  is 
south  of  Mr.  W.  F.  McKinstry's  farm.  It  was 
bounded  east  on  Oxford  line,  and  carrying  the  same 
length  of  Mr.  McKinstry's  lot  westward,  extended 
south  to  the  river.  It  is  that  part  of  the  valley  of 
McKinstry  Brook  next  to  the  river,  and  is  westward 
of  the  Cliff  and  Clemence  Hill.  It  was  drawn  to  the 
original  right  of  Abraham  Harding. 

Over  the  river  there  was  a  tier  of  four  lots  between 
the  valley  beyond  the  bend  of  the  river  above  the 
Big  Pond  and  the  line  between  the  homesteads  of  the 
late  Deacon  Henry  Fisk  and  land  formerly  owned  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Oakes.  The  lines  ran  from  the  river,  south 
40°  west,  and  the  long  lots  abutted  on  a  line  running 
east  40°  south,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  north 
bounds  of  the  farm  of  the  late  Mr.  Palmer  Harding. 
The  position  of  the  first  line  is  now  marked  by  a 
sunken  wall  in  the  Hamilton  Woolen  Company's 
pasture,  the  line  extending  to  the  river  again  below 
the  shuttle  shop  192  rods,  and  this  lot,  No.  61, 
bounded  everywhere  else  by  the  river,  was  drawn  to 
the  original  right  of  Samuel  Ellis.  Lot  No.  60, 
bounded  northwest  by  61,  extended  on  that  line  160 
rods,  then  east  40°  south  68  rods,  north  40°  east  153 
rods,  striking  the  river  not  far  from  the  "  Big  Dam." 
Joseph  Clark  was  the  original  proprietor.  Lot  No. 
62,  drawn  by  James  Denison,  origiual  proprietor,  was 
parallel,  60  rods  wide,  extended  on  the  river  to  a  little 
below  Mr.  Gleason's  store.  It  was  217  rods  on  its 
long  or  southeast  side.  Lot  No.  63,  drawn  by  Ezra 
Bourne,  origiual  proprietor,  "Begins  at  the  river" 
(point  of  termination  of  lot  62),  runs  E.  40°  S.  64  rds, 
S.  40°  W.  217  rds.  West  40°  N.  64  rds,  N.  40°  E.  217 
rds  to  the  beginning.  Traces  of  the  southeast  line  of 
this  lot  can  be  seen,  as  stated  above,  also  between  the 
house-lot  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Fiske  and  Mr.  Rowley.  Lot 
No.  64  "begins  where  Oxford  line  crosses  the  river, 
south  along  the  line  116  rds,  W.  40°  N.  124  rds,  N. 
40°  E.  23  rds,  W.  40°  N.  64  rds,  N.  40°  E.  23  rds.  W. 
40°  N.  64  rds  to  the  river,  along  the  river  to  the  be- 
ginning." Drawn  to  original  right  of  Ezra  Clark. 
Lot  No.  65,  drawn  to  original  right  of  Thomas 
Learned,  of  Oxford,  was  bounded  northwest  on  63, 
northeast  on  64,  east  on  Oxford  line,  southwest  on 
undivided  land ;  begins  in  the  line  of  63,  runs  east 
40°  south  124  rods  to  Oxford  line  (corner  of  64),  south 
on  Oxford  line  104  rods,  west  48°  north  158  rods, 
south  40°  west  45  rods,  west  48°  north  33  rods,  east 
40°  south  to  first  corner.  This  lot,  No.  65,  was  pur- 
chased by  Capt.  Moses  Marcy ;  also  all  that  part  of 
lot  No.  64  northward  of  it,  lying  eastward  of  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  northwest  line  of  65  to  the  river. 
Mr.  Marcy,  finding  an  eligible  site  upon  these  lots, 
there  established  his  homestead,  building  a  lai-ge 
house  in  1740,  which  still  remains.  The  noble  old 
house  has  had  go<5d  care,  and  shows  no  outward  signs 
of  decay.  It  may  as  well  be  said  here  that  Mr. 
Marcy  owned  four  hundred  acres  adjoining  upon  the 
Oxford  side  of  the  line.     The  long  lot.  No.  63,  next 
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to  Mr.  Marcy's,  was  piirclKwod  and  probably  settled 
by  Moses  Clark. 

James  Denison  had  at  first  two  shares — two-fiftieths 
of  the  jiroprietors'  land.  Hensdale  Clark  purchased 
one  of  Jlr.  Deiiison's  shares  and  in  that  way  came 
in  possession  of  lot  62,  and  built  his  house  where 
Mr.  Harvey  Newell  lives  and  his  barn  on  theopposite 
side  of  the  road,  farther  west  on  the  westward  slope 
of  the  hill.  He  subsequently  owned  all  the  land  to 
the  bend  of  the  river,  lots  00  and  61,  and  when  the 
large  estate  was  divided  among  his  children,  other 
old  Clark  homesteads  were  built.  Besides  Mr.  Marcy 
and  Hensdale  Clark,  the  settlers  known  to  have  been 
located  within  the  limits  of  Southbridge  before  Stur- 
bridge  was  incorporated,  were  :  Jonathan  Perry,  site 
of  the  old  homestead  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  N.  Harding; 
James  Denison,  near  the  residence  of  the  late  Mr. 
Lewis  Morse;  Jonathan  Mason,  now  James  H. 
Mason ;  Joseph  Morse,  now  Andrew  H.  Morse,  and 
Daniel  Thurston,  somewhere  southerly  of  Mr.  Marcy. 

In  March,  1739  (our  dating),  the  first  road  was  laid 
within  the  limits  of  this  town.  It  began  at  the 
meeting-house  in  Sturbridge,  past  the  dwellings  of 
Deacon  Isaac  Newell,  Mr.  Rice,  Deacon  Daniel  Fiske, 
Henry  Fiske,  Mr.  "  Martains,"  Henry  Hooker, 
"  thence  southerly  by  the  house  where  Ebenezar 
Stearns  dwells,  so  on  the  south  end  of  a  hill;  then 
leaving  the  old  path,  turning  down  the  river  to  a  white 
pine,  then  through  the  river,  then  turning  up  the  river 
to  the  old  path,  thence  running  southerly  in  the  old 
path  till  it  comes  to  where  the  trees  are  newly  marked 
for  a  road,  still  keeping  a  southerly  course  to  where 
the  southeast  corner  of  lot  No.  66  is  marked,  thence 
running  southward  by  a  line  of  marked  trees,  east  of 
a  small  frame  house,  thence  keeping  much  the  same 
course  to  the  west  of  Jonathan  Mason's  house,  thence 
to  the  west  of  Joseph  Morse's  house.  So  near  the  same 
course  to  the  common  land." 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  "  old  path  "  mentioned 
here  was  an  old  Brookfield  and  Woodstock  road. 
This  first  town-way  intersected  it  near  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  F.  W.  Emmons,  at  which  point  there  is  men- 
tion of  the  "  path  or  road  leading  from  Brookfield  to 
Woodstock,"  entered  upon  the  proprietors'  records  in 
1730,  before  any  settlements  were  made  here.  The 
dwelling  of  Ebenezer  Stearns  was  upon  the  place  now 
owned  by  Mrs.  Malcom  Ammidown,  in  Sturbridge, 
and  the  above  road  passed  down  the  slope,  by  the 
brick-yard  to  the  river.  On  Southbridge  side  of  the 
river,  traces  of  this  road  (and  consequently  the  ancient 
path)  may  be  seen  in  the  pasture-land  upon  the  side- 
hill  above  the  residence  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Chace. 

The  second  road  laid  out  by  the  town  of  Sturbridge 
within  the  territory  now  in  Southbridge  is  dated  most 
four  years  later,  viz.,  December,  1742.  It  began  at  a 
white  "oke"  tree  beside  the  old  path  down  the  river 
below  the  shuttle-shop,  and  in  winding  up  the  side 
hill  it  2>assed  a  "  grate  Rock  In  the  old  fence,"  to  the 
"south  side  of  the  stock  of  a  chimney,''  then  "south 


of  a  swamp  hole,"  and  from  this  point,  near  Mr. 
Manning  Plimpton's,  the  description  appears  to  be 
identical  with  the  present  location  of  the  road  and 
South  Street. 

There  was  a  line  of  marked  trees  to  a  "  white  oke" 


marked  "y"  north  point  of  a  hill," 


'  thence  to 


Hensdale  Clark's  barn^the  road  runs  the  north  side 
of  the  four  last  bounds — thence  south  of  s'  Clark's 
now  dwelling-house,  thence  the  north  side  of  a  heap 
of  stones,  on  a  little  ledge,  and  a  white  oke  tree 
marked,  then  to  a  heap  of  stones  at  the  line  of  s'' 
Marcy's  land;  s''  heap  of  stones  on  the  south  side  of 
the  highway  by  said  Marcy's  fence."  It  appears  that 
Mr.  Marcy  was  not  at  that  time  ready  to  have  his  land 
cut  up  with  roads.  The  location  of  the  fence  that  the 
town  ran  against  and  stopped — carefully  avoiding  the 
heap  of  stones — was  in  front  of  the  residence  of  Mr. 
H.  M.  Fiske. 

March  23,  1744  (our  dating),  a  road  was  laid  out 
and  is  described  as  "  Beginning  at  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  on  Moses  Marcy's  land,  by  a  large  rock : 
thence  over  the  river  north  ;  thence  turns  westerly  as 
near  the  river  as  is  convenient  till  it  comes  to  the  old 
road  now  trod,  to  a  pitch  pine  tree ;  thence  to  a  black 
oak;  then  running  a  northerly  course  to  a  pitch  pine 
near  the  line  between  Jabez  Harding  and  Jonathan 
Perry."  The  road  was  described  in  its  continuance 
by  various  marks  until  it  "  comes  into  the  road  that 
leads  from  Aaron  Martin's  to  Denison  Bridge." 
Aaron  Martin's  was  where  Mr.  Horatio  Carpenter 
now  lives,  on  Fisk  Hill. 

We  find  here  that  in  1744  lot  No.  20  was  owned 
by  Jabez  Harding,  who  was  a  son  of  Abraham  Hard- 
ing, original  proprietor  of  that  lot.  The  crossing  of 
the  river  from  the  "large  rock,"  in  Mr,  Marcy's  land, 
was  not  far  from  the  east  end  of  the  Hamilton 
Woolen  Company's  lower  mill,  and  near  Oxford  line. 
From  that  point  to  Cliff"  Street  the  road  can  now  be 
traced  along  the  steep  side-hill.  The  road  went 
north  of  the  pond  called  Pleasant,  by  where  Dr.  L. 
W.  Curtis  now  resides. 

One  year  later,  March  4,  1745,  among  the  town's 
creditors  we  find:  "Then  Mr.  Hensdale  Clark 
brought  in  his  account,  which  was  three  pounds, 
twelve  shillings,  old  tenor,  for  the  sawing  plank  for 
the  bridge."  The  location  of  Mr.  Clark's  saw-mill 
will  be  referred  to  in  another  place. 

In  March,  174.5,  the  above-mentioned  road  was 
continued  :  "  Beginning  at  a  large  rock  the  south 
side  of  the  river  in  Mr.  Marcy's  land,  then  runs 
southeasterly  to  a  small  pitch  pine  tree,  then  over  ft 
small  run  of  water  to  the  end  of  a  rocky  knoll ;  then 
turning  more  south  to  a  great  rock  with  stones  upon 
it  the  west  .side  of  the  road ;  thence  near  the  same 
course  by  a  fence  the  east  side  of  the  said  road  till  it 
comes  to  the  corner  of  said  fence  ;  then  turns  easterly 
by  said  Marcy's  house  and  barn,  which  are  the  north 
side  of  this  road  ;  then  a  little  more  southerly  to  Ox- 
ford west  line.     Then  this  road  begins  again  in  Stur- 
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bridge,  the  west  side  of  Mr.  Samuel  Freeman's  land. 
Then  was  laid  out  the  Woodstock  road  over  Lebanon 
Hill.  The  record  gives  the  names  of  three  settlers 
on  the  line  of  that  road  to  Woodstock, — Nehemiah 
Underwood  on  the  location  long  known  as  the  Clark 
place,  John  Ryan  just  beyond,  and  where  now  is 
Southbridge  Pauper  Asylum  was  Joseph  Hatch. 

The  road  down  under  the  clifl"  was  never  a  popular 
way,  and  why  it  was  located  there  is  hard  to  under- 
stand, unless  it  might  have  been  expected  at  the 
time  that  the  town  of  Oxford  would  extend  it  to  Mr. 
Marcy's  mills.  The  people  preferred  the  fordway 
near  Denison's  Bridge,  and  in  March,  1750,  the  town 
accepted  a  road  "  as  now  trod  more  easterly  through 
Hensdale  Clark's  land,  instead  of  the  one  from  the 
ford  up  stream  to  Denison's  Bridge."  This  road  can 
be  traced  in  the  Hamilton  Woolen  Company's  pas- 
ture land  along  the  hill-side  above  the  pond. 

In  March,  1753,  an  alteration  was  made.  "  From 
the  meeting-house  to  Moses  Marcy's.  Beginning  in 
Reuben  Ellis's  land,  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
the  north  end  of  a  knoll,  then  southerly  to  and  over 
the  river,"  etc.  This  road  may  be  described  more 
briefly ;  it  began  opposite  the  residence  of  Dr.  L.  W. 
Curtis,  passed  the  location  of  the  company's  "  Big 
Mill,"  across  the  river  in  Hensdale  Clark's  land, 
turned  a  little  east  towards  the  Union  Church,  then 
southward  into  Moses  Clark's  land  ;  thence  over  a 
small  run,  and  up  over  the  hill  where  it  may  now  be 
seen  in  the  pine  grove  on  Main  Street.  This  road 
united  with  that  of  1745,  from  the  Cliff  Bridge,  which 
entered  South  Street  near  the  low  house  owned  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Oakes.  The  old  road  around  by  the  bridge 
under  the  Clitf  was  then  discontinued.  Reuben 
Ellis  built  his  house  on  that  section  of  the  road  be- 
tween Dr.  Curtis'  residence  and  the  river.  That 
house  and  property  was  afterwards  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  Samuel  Fiske,  Sr.,  and  when  the  Hamilton 
Woolen  Company  made  their  improvements  at  the 
"  Brick  Village  "  so  called,  it  was  moved  to  a  back 
.  street,  and  there  occupied  until  within  a  few  years. 
These  roads  that  have  been  mentioned  comprise 
all  that  were  laid  out  in  the  part  of  Sturbridge  now 
included  in  this  town,  previous  to  1753. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  two  young  men  came 
in,  whose  descendants  have  been  prominent  in  various 
departments  of  the  town's  progress  and  history. 

Gershom  Plimpton  came  on  foot  with  his  pack, 
gun,  ammunition,  etc.  He  was  a  clothier  by  trade, 
and  established  that  business  at  what  is  now  Globe 
Village.  He  married  Martha,  daughter  of  Moses 
Marcy,  and  they  lived  several  years  in  a  part  of  the 
clothing  shop.  He  bought  of  his  father  for  "  9 
pounds  lawful  money,"  ten  acres  of  land  in  Stur- 
bridge, bounded  south  on  the  Quinebaug,  west  by 
land  of  Jonathan  Perry,  northerly  by  the  highway, 
and  easterly  by  the  land  of  Reuben  Ellis.  Deed 
dated  April  21,  1759.  Near  the  east  end  of  this  lot, 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  on  a  beautiful   site,  he 


built  his  house.  The  location  is  now  occupied  by 
Alden's  magnificent  block.  A  bridge  at  this  place — 
now  Main  Street  Iron  Bridge — is  mentioned  in  the 
town  records  along  in  the  seventies  of  last  century, 
and  called  "  Gershom  Plimpton's  bridge."  A  more 
direct  road,  crossing  Pleasant  Pond,  south  of  Gershom 
Plimpton's  house,  and  over  the  river  by  the  clothier's 
mill,  superseded  the  one  below,  which  crossed  by 
Reuben  Ellis'  saw-mill. 

William  McKinstry,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  landed 
from  Ireland  in  1741,  without  capital,  except  his  own 
innate  love  of  industry  and  frugality.  He  settled  lot 
No.  19,  next  north  of  20,  where  his  great-grandson, 
Mr.  William  F.  McKinstry,  uow  resides.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam McKinstry  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Morse,  who,  as  well  as  Martha  Marcy,  had  grown  up 
in  this  new  place. 

To  illustrate  the  times,  the  following  is  copied  from 
Mr.  Moses  Plimpton's  "  Historical  Lectures,"  deliv- 
ered before  the  Southbridge  Lyceum,  March,  1836: 

From  a  person  who,  some  yeal-s  since,  had  au  iutei"vie\v  with  the  late 
Capt.  Abel  3Iason,  Sen.,  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries,  I  have  the 
following  facts:  "When  Mr.  .Tonathan  Mason  first  came  to  this  place, 
bears,  wolves  and  deer  were  numerous,  and  made  depredations  upon  the 
flocks  of  cattle  and  sheep  and  fields  of  grain. 

"The  people  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  meetingat  all  times  when 
it  was  jjossible  to  go.  Sir.  Mason  and  those  in  his  neighborhood  had  to 
travel  o  or  G  miles  through  the  woods,  and  ford  the  Quinebaug  in  the 
summer,  and  they  sonietimes  felled  trees  across  to  pass  ilpon,  which 
would  remain  until  carried  off  by  freshets.  In  winter  the  men  of  one 
neighborhood  assembled  early,  and,  by  the  aid  of  snow-shoes,  or  rackets, 
beat  a  track,  all  going  single  tile.  The  women  and  children  would  fol- 
low, and  mothers  often  carried  young  children  in  their  arms."  Another 
incident  of  the  lecturer's  grandfather,  Gershom  Plimpton,  is  as  follows : 
"  Some  years  after  he  began,  probably  about  I't-'tt),  there  was  nothing 
but  a  foot-path  froiu  this  place  to  the  old  Col.  Cheney  house,  so-called, 
which  was  near  the  place  of  Larkin  .\mmidown's  factory.  Coming 
from  Col.  Cheney's  in  the  evening,  and  when  near  the  place  of  the 
Columbian  factory,  he  heard  the  howling  of  wolves  not  far  from  him, 
and  he  supposed  they  had  seen  or  smelted  him,  and  were  collecting  to 
pursue  him.  It  may  be  imagined  that  his  speed  was  soon  increased  to  a 
maximum,  and,  being  very  active  and  swift  of  foot,  be  in  a  few  minutes 
reached  5Ir.  Freeman's  in  this  village,  and  the  wolves  had  to  mako 
other  provision  for  their  supper." 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  that,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  the  little  children  were  gathered  from 
the  scattered  homes  to  receive  the  small  amount  of 
education  which  the  times  allotted  to  them.  The  first 
teacher  in  that  part  of  Sturbridge^now  included  in 
this  town  was  Margaret  Manning  and  she  gathered 
her  pupils  at  the  house  of  .Tames  Denison,  on  the  site 
of  the  homestead  of  the  late  Lewis  Morse.  The  first 
school-house  was  built  about  twenty  rods  west  of  Mr. 
Denison's  house,  in  1754.  The  first  school  district 
was  all  of  Sturbridge,  south  of  the  river,  that  is  in- 
cluded in  this  town.  The  school  district  in  the  Pratt 
neighborhood  was  established  in  1770,  and  the  centre 
district  in  1775,  the  location  of  the  Denison  school- 
house  being  moved  farther  south. 

The  first  saw-mill  in  this  town  was  built  by  Moses 
Marcy  before  November,  1733,  to  which  he  added  a 
grist-mill  before  the  last  of  September,  1736.  The 
second  saw-mill  in  this  town  and  the  first  improve- 
ment of  water-power  in  Globe  Village  was  Hensdale 
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Clark's^  built  before  1744  and  situated  on  or  near  the 
site  of  a  little  mill,  which  (whatever  is  done  in  it 
now)  was  a  grist-mill  some  twenty- five  years  ago.  It 
was  down  the  river,  not  far  below  Mr.  Gleason's  store. 
This  early  saw-mill  was  subsequently  owned  by  Reu- 
ben Ellis. 

It  will  now  be  appropriate  with  the  design  and 
brevity  of  this  article  to  pass  lightly  over  a  period  of 
about  half  a  century,  a  period  of  gradual  growth  in 
population  and  a  corresponding  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country.  New  farms  were  wrought  by 
the  second  and  third  generations  from  the  first  set- 
tlers. The  whole  surface  of  the  town  was  brought  to 
about  the  same  general  appearance — style  of  build- 
ings excepted — as  may  now  be  seen  in  all  the  rural 
districts.  Along  the  Quinebaug,  the  Marcy  saw  and 
grist-mill;  and  on  the  location  of  Globe  Village, 
Gershoni  Plimpton's  clothing-mill,  and  later  his  son's 
grist-mill,  accommodated  the  agricultural  community. 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  half-century  of  quiet  pro- 
gress occurred  that  which  formed  a  great  epoch  in 
the  world's  history  —  the  American  Revolution. 
Strong  men  went  out  from  these  homes  to  the  con- 
flict and  helped  to  achieve  the  right  of  the  people  to 
govern  themselves.  Their  names,  so  far  as  has  been 
ascertained,  are  found  on  the  rolls  of  the  Revolution- 
ary soldiers  of  the  towns  of  Sturbridge  and  probably 
Charlton  and  Dudley.  Some  of  those  who  survived 
the  war  were  no  less  strong  in  the  affairs  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  their  names  are  identified  with  the 
early  movements  that  preceded  and  finally  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  town  of  Southbridge. 

The  thought  of  a  new  town  existed  in  the  minds  of 
far-seeing  men  when  there  were  not  above  five  hun- 
dred inhabitants  in  all  the  territory;  and  being  put 
in  an  enduring  form  by  the  pen  of  Joshua  Harding, 
and  handed  down  by  Moses  Plimpton,  is  here  inserted 
as  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  movements 
between  the  early  conditions  and  present  develop- 
ments. 

At  a  meeting  of  parties  interested,  in  179G,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  consisting  of  Oliver  Plimp- 
ton, Daniel  Morse,  Joshua  Harding,  Jr.,  Asa  Walker, 
Luther  Aramidown,  Eleazer  Putney,  Jr.,  and  James 
Dyer,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  forming  a 
new  town,  and  who  were  to  report  thereon.  They  re- 
ported as  follows : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  suhject  of  forming  a  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southeast  part  of  Sturbridge,  southwest 
part  of  Charlton  and  west  part  of  Dudley  into  a  town,  have  attended 
that  service,  and  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows,  viz.  :  Tlie  first  article  of 
instructions  to  your  committee  was  to  report  the  most  convenient  spot 
for  a  meetinghouse.  In  the  public  opinion,  three  spots  have  been  re- 
ferred to.  at  a  moilerate  distance  from  each  other.  Your  committee, 
liaving  paid  particular  attention  to  each  of  them,  are  unanimous  in 
tlieir  opinion  that  the  central,  which  is  a  rising  ground  on  Capt.  Mar- 
cy's  land,  north  of  (Jol.  Freeman's  barn,  concentrates  convenience,  ele- 
gance and  beauty. 

The  second  article  of  instruction  to  your  committee  was  to  report 
the  principles  on  which  said  house  is  to  be  built.  As  it  is  natural  to 
expect  that  in  a  class  of  citizens  so  numerous  as  is  comprised  in  the 
proposed  new  town,   there   will   be   difterent  sentiments    in  regard  to 


modea  of  religious  wuixliip,  this  part,  therefore,  of  your  committee's 
instructions  forms  the  most  arduous  and  difficult  task.  But,  as  a  liberal 
and  conciliatory  plan  appears  to  l»e  the  general  wish,  yuur  committee 
•propose  tlie  following:  That  a  subscription  be  opened  to  raise  a  sum 
sufficient  to  erect  a  frame  and  belfry  for  a  mefting-honse  and  complete 
the  outside,  and  that  the  pews  be  sold  at  puhlic  vendue  to  ctmipletr  the 
inside  ;  that  every  flononiination  be  ccpially  privileged  in  said  house, 
accordiiif^  to  their  interest  therein  ;  this  clause,  however,  nut  to  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  operate  against  the  major  part  govei'ning,  but  to  con- 
firm the  free  xita  of  said  house  to  the  minority,  when  the  majority  are 
not  improving  the  same. 

Your  committee  foresee  with  concern  that  the  liberality  of  this  plan 
will  be  objected  to  by  many  respected  charactei-s  as  having  a  tendency 
to  deprive  the  town  of  a  stated,  settled.  Orth  idox  ministry,  to  which 
objection  your  committee  beg  Iea\o  to  make  the  following  observatioiis  ; 

Ist.  The  diflerence  in  sentiment  betwixt  the  Congregatinnalistfj  and 
Baptists  is  principally  confined  to  the  administration  of  the  ordinance  of 
Baptism,  a  Very  immaterial  difference  indeed.  Were  both  parties  seri- 
ously to  refiect  that  religion  consists  in  purity  of  heart,  and  give  no 
more  weight  and  consideration  to  modes  and  forms  of  worship  than 
they  really  deserve  ;  and  if  a  minister  should  be  settled  disposed  to  ad- 
minister that  ordinance  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  the  subjects  of 
it,  we  might  look  forward  to  that  wished-for  period,  when  both  parties 
might  be  happily  united  in  one  society. 

2d.  That  every  denomination  being  e<jually  privileged  in  said  house, 
according  to  tlieir  interests,  will  have  a  material  tendency  to  unite  and 
cement  themselves  together  in  one  society. 

3d.  That  there  are  comprised  in  the  proposed  town  as  large  a  nimi- 
ber,  and  reputable  both  as  to  character  and  interest  as  new  towns  are 
generally  composed  of,  (andj  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  say  they  were 
not  as  well  disposed  towards  supporting  the  Gospel. 

The  third  article  of  instructions  to  your  ct^mmittee  was  to  ascertain 
the  bounds  of  said  town. 

Your  committee  propose  the  following:  Beginning  at  the  Southeast 
corner,  on  the  State  line,  to  inchide  .lames  Haskell,  Benjamin  Stone, 
Thomas  Cheney,  Lieut.  Elea/er  Putney,  Eliakim  Chamberlain,  .Tesse 
Merrit,  Paul  Rich,  Asa  Dresser,  Alexander  Brown,  John  Chub,  .Joseph 
and  William  BIcKinstry,  Jonathan  Perry,  to  the  river;  thence  include 
John  Plimpton,  Capt.  EVma  Plimpton,  Fletcher  Foster,  Capt.  Samuel 
Ellis,  Jedediali  Ellis,  Simeon  Mason  and  Chester  May,  to  the  State 
line.  But  as  an  actual  survey  will  be  necessary,  before  an  act  of  incor- 
poration can  be  applied  for,  your  committee  are  of  opinion  to  refer 
minute  circumstances  respecting  boundaries  to  that  period. 

The  fourth  article  of  instruction  to  your  committee  was  to  report  a 
plan  of  the  meeting-house,  which  will  accompany  this  report. 

The  fifth  article  of  instruction  to  your  committee  was  to  see  what 
number  of  persons  will  come  forward  to  build  said  house.  Although 
your  committee  as  yet  are  not  well  enough  informed  to  detail  the  par- 
ticular disposition  of  every  person,  yet  from  what  information  your 
committee  have  already  obtained,  the  disposition  of  the  people  appears 
to  be  very  general  in  favor  of  the  plan.  Your  committee  propose  to 
bring  forward  subscription  papers  at  the  present  meeting,  which  will 
give  that  point  the  fairest  decision  ;  and  all  moneys,  either  by  subscrip- 
tion or  sales  of  pews,  to  be  considered  as  binding,  whenever  an  act  of  in- 
corporation takes  place,  otherwise  to  be  void  and  of  no  effect. 

Your  committee,  in  closing  this  report,  are  disposed  to  present  to 
your  view  the  geographical  situation  of  the  proposed  town.  The  great 
parent  of  nature  seems  to  have  been  profuse  in  his  favors  to  this  place. 
The  CJuinebaug  River,  which  falls  so  nearly  central  through,  with  its 
excellent  seats  for  mills  and  other  water-works,  are  circumstances 
highly  favorable  to  the  introduction  of  useful  mechanics,  and  render- 
ing it  a  place  of  activity  and  business.  The  goodness  of  the  soil,  with 
the  excellent  forests,  abounding  with  all  liir.ds  of  timber  for  building, 
are  estimated  of  great  consequence  to  the  general  plan. 

Abstractly  considered  from  the  value  it  will  add  to  the  real  estate,  if 
we  take  into  view  the  benefits  that  would  naturally  result  from  a  re- 
ligious society,  where  tliere  are  so  large  a  number  of  youths,  in  forming 
their  minds  for  accomidishments,  usefulness  and  virtue,  when  they  are 
at  present,  by  reason  of  local  situation,  notoriously  neglected  are,  in 
the  opinion  of  your  committee,  considerations  of  so  much  weight  that 
(they)  ought  to  bear  down  obstacles  that  present  themselves  in  the  way 
of  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  so  ooble,  so  great  and  so  good. 
From  every  view  of  the  subject  your  committee  recommend,  w  ith  steadi- 
ness, energy  and  vigor,  to  take  the  most  effectual  measures  to  carry  into 
complete  effect  an  object  of  so  much  consequence,  as  soon  as  time  and 
other  circuiiistanres  will  permit.     (Reixirt  made  February  '29,  1796.) 
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This  report  was  signed  by  the  whole  committee, 
and  undoubtedly  expressed  their  views  and  feelings; 
but  it  is  due  to  one  of  them  (says  Moses  Pliraptoji) 
"  to  state  that  it  was  from  the  pen  of  Joshua  Hard- 
ing, who  was  usually  required  to  draft  instruments  of  j 
this  kind  ;  and  it  will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  commen- 
dation of  the  report  and  of  its  author  to  say  that  it  dis- 
covers sound  judgment  and  ability,  and,  in  particular, 
that  the  candid  and  liberal  views  and  high  moral 
tone  which  pervade  it  throughout  were  literally  but 
specimens  of  his  pure  and  benevolent  mind." 

Twenty  years  afterwards  the  purpose  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  so  well  expressed  in  the  foregoing  re- 
port of  the  committee,  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  town.  Their  object  was  retarded  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  all  three  of  the  old  towns  and  more  especially 
of  Sturbridge,  that  town  being  unwilling  to  lose  so 
much  of  her  territory. 

The  meeting- house,  however,  was  built  and  a  poll 
parish  formed.  The  meeting-house  frame  was  raised 
under  the  direction  of  William  Love,  July  4,  1797, 
and  this  first  public  building  within  the  limits  of  this 
town  was  dedicated  July  4, 1800,  which  was,  of  course, 
just  eighty-eight  years  before  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  Southbridge's  magnificent  Town  Hall. 

The  act  erecting  a  poll  parish  here  was  approved 
February  28,  1801.  The  preamble  of  the  act  contain- 
ing the  reasons  for  the  same  is  as  follows :  "  Whereas, 
for  the  convenience  and  satisfaction  of  a  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Sturbridge,  Charlton 
and  Dudley,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  with  respect 
to  their  attending  public  worsliip,  it  is  found  neces- 
sary t(j  set  them  off,  and  erect  them  into  a  poll  parish." 
The  names  of  ninety  legal  voters  were  affixed  to  the 
act.  The  number  of  acres  of  land  included  in  the 
estates  taken  from  each  of  the  three  towns  was:  Dud- 
ley, 2229;  Sturbridge,  9445;  Charlton,  2429.  The 
parish  was  known  by  the  name  of  "  Honest  town." 

The  agitation  for  a  new  town  was  commenced  again 
in  1811,  and  continued  from  year  to  year  until  an  act 
of  incorporation  was  obtained. 

In  March,  1814,  Oliver  Plimpton  was  chosen  an 
agent  "to  attend  the  next  session  of  the  general 
court,  and  use  liis  endeavors  to  obtain  an  order  of  no- 
tice, or  at  least  an  examining  committee,  for  business, 
relative  to  being  set  oft"  as  a  town."  In  May  follow- 
ing, Major  Calvin  Ammidown  was  chosen  an  addi- 
tional agent  to  attend  the  General  Court.  At  another 
special  meeting,  December  6,  1814,  .Tason  Morse  was 
chosen  as  an  additional  agent,  and  Joshua  Harding, 
Gershom  Plimpton  and  Fordyce  Foster  a  committee 
to  draft  an  act  of  incorporation.  On  the  subject  of  a 
name  for  the  new  town,  all  were  invited  to  bring  for- 
ward their  favorite,  .and  a  committee  of  five  was 
chosen  to  select  from  the  list.  This  committee  was: 
Abel  Mason,  Sr.,  Joshua  Harding,  Gershom  Plimp- 
ton, Fordyce  Foster  and  Jacob  Eudicott.  The  ven- 
erable Captain  Abel  Mason,  Sr.,  brought  in  the  name 
of  Southbridge.    The  committee  selected  from  the  list 


the  names  of  Southbridge  and  Quinebaug  for  the 
consideration  of  the  parish,  and  Southbridge  obtained 
the  vote.  New  agents  were  chosen  in  March,  1815, 
viz. :  Calvin  Ammidown,  Frederick  W.  Bottom  and 
James  Wolcott. 

The  "act  to  incorporate  the  town  of  Southbridge  " 
was  approved  by  the  Governor  and  thus  became  a  law 
February  15,  1816. 

The  warrant  for  the  first  town-meeting  was  issued 
by  Oliver  Plimpton,  Esq.,  to  Dexter  Clark,  dated 
"February  21,  181G,"  directing  the  calling  of  the 
legal  voters  "to assemble  at  the  meeting-house,  where 
the  parish  meetings  have  heretofore  been  held,"  March 
(5,  181G. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  were  elected,  to  wit: 
Moderator,  Gershom  Plimpton  ;  Town  Clerk,  Timothy 
Paige;  Town  Treasurer,  Luther  Ammidown,  Sr. ; 
Selectmen,  Gershom  Plimpton,  Samuel  Fiske,  Joshua 
Mason,  William  Morris  and  Fordyce  Foster ;  Asses- 
sors, John  McKinstry,  Edward  Baylis  and  Joseph 
Marcy  ;  Constable,  Dexter  Clark. 

At  that  time  was  founded  a  new  town,  eighty-three 
or  four  years  after  the  entrance  of  the  first  settler, 
and  seventy-six  years  after  the  Marcy  house  was 
built. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  admit  of  anything 
like  a  liistory  in  detail  of  the  seventy-two  years  inter- 
vening between  that  and  the  present.  The  aim  will 
be  to  illustrate  to  some  extent  the  remarkable  growth 
in  the  various  departments,  forming  the  conditions 
which  makes  this  as  high  as  the  seventh  town  in 
population,  and  other  characteristics,  in  the  county. 
It  being  allowable  only  to  bring  out  the  prominent 
features  which  make  up  the  main  issue,  it  is  seen 
that  in  the  elimination  of  a  portion  of  the  large 
amount  of  data  in  hand,  much  of  interest,  and  many 
persons  and  factors  of  importance,  must  necessarily 
be  excluded. 

The  population  of  this  town  was  in  1820,  1066  ; 
1830,1444;  1850,2824;  1875,5740;  1885,6500.  The 
increase  since  1850  has  been  mainly  from  immigrants 
and  their  descendants.  They  are  German,  Scotch, 
English,  Irish  and  Canadians ;  the  latter  being  the 
most  numerous.  The  English  and  Scotch  are  few — 
mostly  skillful  workmen  in  some  of  the  departments 
of  manufactures.  The  honest  labor  of  the  frugal 
people  has  formed  the  base  of  every  enterprise  in  the 
progress  here  for  the  last  forty  years.  We  see  the 
marks  of  their  toil  in  every  structure  and  excavation, 
and  in  every  product  of  the  mill  and  the  workshop. 
These  immigrants  came  here  poor,  and  as  a  rule  have 
become  well  to  do — some  are  wealthy  ;  a.nd  the  rising 
generation  are  having  the  benefit  of  the  educational, 
moral  and  social  advantages  bestowed  by  the  capital 
which  their  fathers  have  helped  to  create  in  this 
place.  Constituting  two-thirds  of  the  population,  it 
is  hopeful  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  town  that  a 
goodly  number  are  advancing  with  vigor  in  the 
various  enterprises,  and  in  the  formations  that  serve 
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to  promote  temperance  and  the   best  interest  of  the 
community. 

Appropriations  for  all  purposes  the  first  year  of  the 
town  were  $1000;  1830,  11600;  1839,  $5493;  1848, 
$3200;  1869,  *3r),864 ;  1880.  $41,899;  1888,  $4.5,000, 
exclusive  of  the  special  appropriation  of  $65,000  for 
the  town  hall.  Valuation  :  Total  in  1869,  $2,124,796; 
1879,  $2,906,461  ;  1887,  $3,158,210— an  increase  of 
$1,033,414  in  eighteen  years. 

EARtA'  MANUFAnURES  AND  ExTINf'T  CORPOR- 
ATIONS AND  Companies. — The  business  of  manu- 
facturing at  the  "  Globe  Village "  began  in  1814. 
The  spinning  was  commenced  in  the  old  mill — lin- 
seed oil  mill  of  Captain  Gershom  Plimpton — which 
stood  near  the  road  on  the  south  side.  The  first 
owners  were  Thomas  Upham,  David  Fiske,  Samuel 
Newell,  James  Wolcott,  Jr.,  Perez  B.  Wolcott,  .Tosiah 
I.  Fiske,  Francis  Wheelock,  Ephraim  Angell,  Moses 
Plimpton  and  Samuel  L.  Newell,  a  part  of  whom 
were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  "Globe  Manu 
facturing  Company,"  in  October,  1814.  The  same 
year  this  company  erected  the  "  Globe  Mill,"  which 
still  remains  near  the  bridge.  The  factory  building 
below  the  road  was  erected  in  1815.  It  was  at  first, 
and  until  1817,  a  cotton  factory.  In  that  year  there 
was  a  division  of  the  property  among  the  owners,  the 
south  side  being  taken  by  James  Wolcott,  Perez  B. 
Wolcott,  Samuel  A.  Groves  and  Ephraim  Angell,  and 
the  other  side  by  the  remaining  proprietors.  Addi- 
tions were  soon  made  to  the  south  side,  and  the 
woolen  business  established,  and  in  1820  the  owners 
of  the  other  side,  who  still  composed  the  "  Globe 
Manufacturing  Company,"  sold  out  the  whole  of  their 
property  to  Mr.  Wolcott  and  his  company. 

After  the  purchase  from  the  "Globe  Manufacturing 
Company,"  in  February,  1820,  James  Wolcott,  Jr., 
Perez  B.  Wolcott  and  Samuel  A.  Groves  were  incor- 
porated by  the  name  of  the  "  Wolcott  Woolen  Manu- 
facturing Company,"  and  the  company  was  increased 
by  new  proprietors  in  Boston,  who  made  investments 
to  considerable  amount.  After  the  great  misfortune 
occasioned  by  the  falling  of  the  dam,  and  the  de- 
struction of  property  it  occasioned,  the  Boston  owners 
determined  to  abandon  the  concern  and  get  rid  of 
their  interest.  In  1829  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Willard  Sayles  and  Samuel  A.  Hitchcock,  of 
Boston,  and  in  1832  they  obtained  a  new  act  of  incor- 
poration by  the  name  of  the  "  Hamilton  Woolen 
Company"  (see  Existing  Corporations). 

The  factory  afterwards  owned  by  the  "  Dresser 
Manufacturing  Company "  was  put  in  operation  in 
1814.  It  was  then  in  Charlton,  and  the  first  water- 
power  that  side  of  the  line.  The  owners  were  John 
Green,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  William  Sumner,  the 
latter  having  the  care  of  the  business  and  living  in 
this  town.  This  privilege  was  owned  iu  part  by 
Major  George  Sumner,  who  erected  clothing  works 
below  the  cotton  factory,  and  that  business  and  wool- 


carding  was  continued  until  the  whole  became  the 
property  of  S.  H.  Babcock,  of  Boston,  by  whom  it 
was  sold  to  Harvey  Dresser,  This  cotton-mill,  with 
all  the  real  estate  and  machinery,  was  incorporated  as 
the  "  Dresser  Manufacturing  Company,"  February 
14,  1834  ;  tiie  corporators  were  Harvey  Dresser,  Jerry 
Merritt,  of  Charlton,  Samuel  Stallord,  of  Providence, 
and  Benjamin  W.  Kimball  and  their  associates,  with 
a  corporate  capital  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
real  estate,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  personal  estate.  Subsequently  reorganized 
under  the  same  act,  it  continued  in  the  name  of  the 
"Dresser  Manufacturing  Company"  until  the  mill 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  water-i)0wer  is  now  un- 
employed. 

The  Marcy  privilege,  located  next  below  the  pre- 
ceding, with  the  saw-mill  and  grist-mill,  became  the 
property  of  Jedediah  Marcy,  .Jr.,  grandson  of  the  first 
proprietor,  in  1789.  The  following  year  .Tohn  Gray 
introduced  at  this  place  the  clothier  and  wool-carding 
business;  and,  after  conducting  it  about  eight  years, 
sold  his  interest  to  Zebina  Abbott.  Mr.  Abbott  sold 
the  clothier  business  to  his  brother-in-law,  George 
Sumner,  of  Spencer,  who  came  here  about  1802. 
After  Mr.  Sumner  moved  to  the  next  privilege  above 
(Dresser  Manufacturing  Company's),  about  1814,  a 
company  was  formed,  and,  after  conducting  business 
about  two  years  as  the  "  Charlton  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany," were  incorporated  February,  1816,  as  the 
"  Southbridge  Factory  Company,  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  wool  in  Southbridge."  Two  years  af- 
terwards the  company  failed,  and  the  property  passed 
back  to  the  heirs  of  the  Marcy  estate.  This  property 
had  been  in  the  name  of  the  Marcy  family  ninety- 
five  years,  when,  in  1827,  it  passed  by  deed  from 
Hon.  Jedediah  Marcy  to  Deacon  Elisha  Cole.  Mr.  Cole 
deeded  to  Mr.  Royal  Smith  in  1832,  who  conveyed 
his  whole  interest,  including  the  mills  and  water- 
power  here  and  twelve  acres  of  land,  to  Mr.  Ebenezer 
D.  Ammidown,  January  20, 1836  ;  consideration,  nine 
thousand  dollars.  The  same  day,  Mr.  Ammidown 
deeded  this  property  to  the  Dresser  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  that  company  conveyed  the  same, 
with  additional  power,  to  the  Central  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  was  at  that  time  organized  by  Mr, 
Ammidown.  This  company  erected  a  mill  in  1837, 
putting  in  4480  spindles  and  other  preparations, 
with  120  looms,  for  making  fine  shirting  and  sheeting. 

On  the  27th  December,  1845,  the  company  was  re- 
organized, with  the  capital  increased  to  $80,000 — $1000 
each  share,  subscribed  for  as  follows,  viz. :  Ebenezer 
D.  Ammidown,  40  shares  ;  Linus  Child,  10  ;  Manning 
Leonard,  15 ;  Chester  A.  Dresser,  15 ;  the  last  two 
not  being  among  the  first  corporators. 

At  the  organization  of  this  company  E.  D.  .Ammi- 
down was  elected  agent,  C.  A.  Dresser,  superin- 
tendent, and  M.  Leonard,  clerk. 

In  1852  the  manufacturing  property  was  leased  to 
Chester  A.  Dresser  and  Manning  Leonard,  who  oper- 
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ated  for  the  company  on  contract  for  a  period  of  five 
years. 

March  30,  1859,  the  whole  estate  was  conveyed  by 
Samuel  M.  Lane,  as  assignee  of  the  Central  Manu- 
facturing Company,  to  Chester  A.  Dresser  and  Man- 
ning Leonard  for  forty  thousand  dollars,  who  operated 
as  co-partners.  Then  Mr.  Dresser  bought  Mr.  Leon- 
ard's one-half  interest  for  twenty- five  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  organized  the  "  Central  Mills  Company,"  to 
whom  the  whole  estate  was  conveyed  by  deed  dated 
February  16,  1863,  for  fifty  thousand  dollars.  (See 
Central  Mills  Company.) 

Columbian  Cotton  Mill,  located  about  a  mile  below 
the  Marcy  privilege.  The  first  mill  was  erected  in 
1821.  The  business  was  conducted  under  a  general 
partnership  up  to  the  year  1825.  The  owners  were  : 
Ebenezer  D.  Ammidown,  Lament  Bacon,  Samuel 
Hartwell,  Moses  Plimpton  and  Samuel  L.  Newell. 
Mr.  Newell  lost  his  life  by  being  caught  in  a  belt. 
The  other  partners  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation 
June,  1825. 

The  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  December,  1844, 
and  the  water-power  Remained  unused  until  1856, 
when  Hon.  E.  D.  Ammidown  erected  a  brick  mill  on 
the  premises,  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  jeans  and  flannels.  This  business  was  after- 
wards conducted  by  his  sons,  Malcolm  and  Henry  C, 
to  whom  the  propert}'  had  been  conveyed  by  deed. 
Lieutenant  Malcolm  Ammidown  lost  his  life  in  the 
war.  The  property  was  then  sold  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  division  of  interests,  and  was  purchased 
by  the  brother,  who  sold,  in  1866,  to  Henry  T.  Grant, 
of  Providence,  E.  L;  consideration,  thirty-seven 
thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Grant  erected  a  large  addition 
to  the  mill,  and  put  in  forty-seven  hundred  and 
thirty-six  spindles  and  one  hundred  and  eight  looms, 
with  other  preparations  for  making  print  cloths.  In 
1879  a  foreclosure  brought  about  a  public  sale,  and 
the  property  changed  hands.  Afterwards  the  mills 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  water-power  was  un- 
used until  purchased  by  the  American  Optical  Com- 
pany.    (See  American  Optical  Co.,  p.  1012.) 

Ashland  was  the  former  name  of  the  location  of 
the  mills,  the  lowest  down  the  river  in  this  town. 
The  first  improvement  of  the  water-power  here  was  a 
saw-mill  at  the  mouth  of  Lebanon  Hill  Brook,  built 
by  Adolphus  Ammidown  in  1831.  His  brother, 
Larkin  Ammidown,  built  the  first  mill  on  the  Quine- 
baug,  at  this  point,  in  1835,  and  began  spinning 
cotton  in  1836,  and  the  same  year  sold  the  estate  to 
Silas  H.  Kimball. 

In  1843  it  came  into  the  hands  of  a  mortgagee,  who 
sold  the  estate  in  1847,  one-half  to  Stephen  P.  Irwin, 
one-fourth  to  Moses  E.  Irwin  and  the  other  fourth  to 
W.  A.  J.  Wilkinson.  These  grantees  operated  the 
mill  about  two  years,  until  June  5,  1849,  when  the 
cotton-mill  and  machinery  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  water-power,  except  for  a  saw-mill  operated  part 
of  the  time,   was  unused    until   sold   to    Mr.   James 


Saunders,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1864.  Afterwards, 
the  village  that  had  been  called  Ashland  became 
Sandersville  (see  p.  1012). 

In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Southbridge  bore  an 
honorable  part,  with  the  expenditure  of  much  money 
and  the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives.  The  selectmen 
during  these  eventful  ye.ars  were :  Verney  Fiske, 
Adolphus  Merriam,  Malcolm  Ammidown,  William 
C.  Steadman,  Manning  Leonard  and  John  O.  Mc- 
Kinstry.  The  town  clerk  was  Daniel  F.  Bacon. 
Samuel  M.  Lane  was  treasurer  in  the  years  1861-64, 
and  Daniel  F.  Bacon  in  1865. 

A  special  town-meeting  was  called  May  6,  1861, 
to  contrive  measures  for  the  aid  of  the  government 
against  the  Rebellion,  when  the  sum  of  eight  thou- 
sand dollars  was  appropriated  for  raising  and  equip- 
ping a  military  company  and  for  the  support  of  the 
families  of  those  who  might  enter  the  service.  Wil- 
liam Beecher,  John  O.  McKinstry,  John  Edwards  and 
Chester  A.  Dresser  were  united  with  the  selectmen  to 
form  a  committtee  to  take  charge  of  the  appropria- 
tion and  expend  it  "  according  to  their  best  discre- 
tion." This  committee  were  authorized  to  pay  for 
each  volunteer,  who  resided  in  the  town,  a  dollar  and 
a  half  each  week  to  the  wife  and  half  a  dollar  to  each 
child  under  twelve  years  of  age,  during  the  term  of 
the  volunteer's  active  service.  The  committee  were 
also  to  pay  to  each  enlisted  man  eight  dollars  a  month 
while  in  active  service  and  fifty  cents  for  each  half- 
day  spent  in  preliminary  drilling.  On  the  7th  of  Oc- 
tober the  selectmen  were  authorized  to  pay  State  aid 
to  the  families  of  soldiers,  as  provided  by  a  law  passed 
at  the  extra  session  of  the  Legislature. 

July  1,  1862,  the  town  voted  to  give  a  bounty  to 
each  soldier,  not  to  exceed  thirl^y-eight,  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  when  the  soldier  was 
mustered  into  the  military  service  for  three  years  and 
credited  to  the  quota  of  the  town. 

In  August,  the  same  bounty,  one  hundred  dollars, 
was  voted  to  each  volunteer,  to  the  number  of  sixty, 
who  should  enlist  in  a  nine  months'  regiment  and  be 
credited  to  the  quota  of  the  town. 

In  September,  1863,  it  was  voted  to  pay  State  aid 
to  families  of  drafted  men  as  well  as  the  families  of 
volunteers;  and  in  November  to  pay  State  aid  to  the 
families  of  men  who  had  died  or  become  disabled  in 
the  military  service. 

On  June  20, 1864,  the  bounty  to  volunteers  for  three 
years'  service  was  fixed  at  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars. 

On  March  6,  1866,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  was  raised  to  refund  to  persons  who 
had  paid  money  upon  subscriptions  used  for  recruit- 
ing purposes. 

The  number  of  men  furnished  by  the  town  for  the 
war  was  four  hundred,  which  was  nineteen  above  all 
demands.  Among  them  were  four  commissioned 
officers.  The  town  expended  on  account  of  the  war, 
exclusive  of  State  aid,  $17,313.65.    For  Stale  aid,  half 
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of  which  was  refunded  by  the  State,  .^18,307.98. 
Individuals  voluntarily  contributed  $5757  more  than 
was  refunded  by  the  town.  The  ladies  worked  with 
increased  interest  until  there  was  no  further  call  for 
supplies.  The  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  sent  money  and 
other  contributions  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $1200. 

The  auditing  committee  for  the  year  18G6  reported 
in  the  words  following,  referring  to  the  list  of  soldiers 
on  the  records  of  the  town  : 

Below  we  give  a  list  of  those  who  liavo  served  in  the  Ft-'di_MJil  army  hb 
Buldlers  during  the  hite  war,  and,  bo  far  as  is  known,  their  record. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  Roll  of  liniior,  to  which  we  shall  be  proud  to  refer  as 
our  att-atation  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  oni-  i)eople  to  the  I^nion 
of  the  States,  and  the  caiiae  of  repiililii:ari  liberty.  There  are  uiimti^ 
them  few  of  rank,  but  all  are  of  honor,  save  in  one  or  two  inatances,  and 
served  their  country  well  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war;  aud  we 
desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  fallen  and  the  title  of  the  living 
braves,  by  inscribing  their  names  upon  our  public  Records  as  part  of  our 
debt  of  gratitude  fo  them. 

Second  lufanlni.—C.  0.  McKinstry  (sergeant),  re  enlisted  in  the  same  ; 
promoted  second  lieutenant. 

Fourth  Iiifoitrij. — dames  Uyan. 

Fifth  Infiintry.~~W iWiam  F.  Plimpton,  second  enlistment. 

Ninth  In/aufry.— 'Edward  Byrne,  Augustus  Benway,  John  Gleason, 
killed  at  Gaines'  Mill,  Virginia,  .June  27,  1S62  ;  Patrick  Maher,kill.  d  at 
Gaines'  Mill,  June  27,  1862  ;  .J(din  Innis. 

Tenth  Injuntrij. — George  W.  liei-sey,  David  F.  Smith. 

Twelfth  Infantry. — JohnC.  Freeman, died  apiisonerat  Floienee,  South 
Carolina.  February,  18G5. 

Thirteenth  Infantry.— ChAi^esCBigelow,  L.  A.  Chapman,  Albert  E* 
Morse. 

Fourteenth  Infantry. — Porter  Plimpton. 

Fifteenth  Infantry. — Conrad  Anthon,  Alexander  Bryson,  James  C. 
Barlow,  S.inford  Bottom,  Peter  Cain,  was  previously  in  Fort  Sumter 
when  bombarded,  April  14,  ISO!  ;  Watson  Cheney,  Henry  M.  Carpenter, 
George  W.  Faulkner,  promoted  to  commissary  sergeant;  Charles  M. 
Hersey,  William  F.  Miller,  corporal;  Eliot  F.  McKinstry,  re-enlisted; 
Lucian  G.  Lamb,  W.  II.  Nichols,  William  H.  Smith. 

ICighleenth  Infantri/. — David  Brown. 

Tweuty-Jirsl  Tnfantn/. — Timothy  Cranny,  James  Bryson,  died  of  fever  at 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  November  27, 1861,  the  first  martyr  from  this  town  ; 
Lucian  Convers,  Timothy  Collins,  killed  in  battle  at  Newbern,  North 
Carolina,  IMarch  14,  1802  ;  Charles  H.  Greenleaf,  Joseph  Ilarman,  killed 
in  battle,  Roanoke  Island,  February  8,  1862 ;  Charles  L.  Horton,  Dennis 
Mahau,  Charles  W.  Melleney,  Samuel  H.  Marble,  re-enlisted;  Samuel 
G.  Irish,  JamesS.  O'Brien,  OliverStone,  AlbertSaunders,  Waldo  Vinton, 
Edward  Wald,  Lucian  W.  Spencer. 

Twenty-second  Infantry. — Nathan  B.  Angell,  Benjamin  S.  Aldrich, 
Harrison  A.  Bond,  corporal,  died  August  22,  1863,  from  a  gun-shot 
wound  received  at  Gettysburg  ;  John  L.  Bartlett,  Andrew  J.  Clark, 
Henri  Elkins,  died  August  4, 1802,  from  wounds  received  at  Gaines'  Mill ; 
David  R.  Horton,  Anson  Morse,  J,  Marra,  John  F.  Pratt,  Daniel  Walker, 
sei'geant. 

T'wenty-fourth  Infantry. — JIarvin  G.  Marcy,  re-enliated  ;  Louis  Rivers, 
by  transfer;  Andrew  II.  Moi'se,  by  transfer. 

Twenty-fifth  hifatitri/.— John  E.  Bassett,  Samuel  S.  Dresser,  James  A. 
McKinstry,  EliaaM.  McKinstry,  A.  J.  McKinstry,  John  G.  Leach,  George 
Link,  Dwight  Moore,  John  Ryan,  Joha  Stone,  Alonzo  Vinton,  first 
enlistment. 

Thirty-fourth  Infantry. — Malcolm  Ammidown,  secondjieutenant,  taken 
prisoner  at  Newmarket,  Virginia,  May  15, 1864,  and  died  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  October  1,  1864;  bis  name  is  given  to  Post  108,  Depart- 
ment of  Masaachusotts,  G.  A.  R. ;  Eber  C.  Pratt,  fli-st  enlistment ;  Francis 
Armes,  first  enlistment ;  Linus  C.  Albee,  Nathan  B.  Angell,  second 
enlistment;  John  Bryson,  was  in  Andersonville  prison-pen;  Albert  O. 
Blanchard,  killed  by  accident,  May  26, 1864 ;  Stephen  Blackmar,  sergeant, 
died  at  Harper's  Ferry,  March  4,  1S64  ;  Charles  E.  Blackmar,  Edwin 
Bennett,  Sanford  Broadhent,  Edwin  S.  Beecher,  Michael  Bowler,  W.  U. 
H.  Cheney,  member  of  the  band  ;  George  W.  Corey,  sergeant ;  Joseph  B. 
Corey,  Walter  B.  Cutting,  killed  in  battle  at'  Stickney's  Farm,  October 
13, 1864  ;  Arnold  Capron,  killed  iu  battle  June  6,  1864,  at  Piedmont, 
Virginia  ;  George  Congdon,  George  H.  Dean,  sergeant;  George  F,  Fiake, 
died  May  2,  1864  ;  David   Fairfield,    Artliur  L.    Pox,   killed  in  battle  at 


'  Piedmont,  Va. ;  Henry  C.  Green,  George  E.  Hubbard,  Frederick  Holmes, 
David  Marey,  William  B.  Morse,  John  Mack,  Patrick  Moriarity,  David 
T.  T.  Litchfield,  member  of  band;  J.  II.  Lumbard,  Ebenezer  Leach, 
Andrew  H,  Morse,  transferred  to  Twenty-fourth;  Louis  Rivers,  truna- 
1  ferred  to  Twenty-fourth  ;  Munroo  Reynolds,  William  A.  Sears,  died  of 
'  wounds  June  IS,  1804  ;  Paul  -Sarboro,  S.  Ju.lsuu  Tiffany,  died  at  Ander- 
Bonville  slaughter-pen,  Ga.  ;  Kayscn  Tiernay.  Alexander  Wald. 

Thirty  eighth  Infantry.— Vr.  S.   C.  Hartwell,  volunteer  surgeon   to  the 

,   Army  of  the   Potomac   from   April 'J  to  May  17,  1802  ;    afterwards  sur- 

I  goon  of  Thirty-eighUi  Massachusetts,  and  also  Medical  director  of  Gen- 

j   eral  Emory's  division;  resigned   March  2,  1804;  Andrew  J.  Plimpton, 

surgeon's  assistant. 

Thirty-ninth  /n/'(H^ry.  — William  P.  Plimpton,  third  enlitstmeiit. 
I       Fortieth   //i/mifr//.— Richmond  Barrett,   sergeant ;   Georgo   Gcclefiton, 
William  E.  Horton,  Alden  Potter. 

Forty-second  Infantry.— James  A.  Knight,  died  in  the  service. 
Furty-fourlh  Infantry. — Samuel  S.  Perry. 

Forty-fifth  Infantry.—  Frank    H.  Dean,  Cluirles  H.  Leonard,  Barnard 
A.  Leonard,  Charles    A.  Howard,   James    H.  Mason,   Edwin   T.   Morse, 
,  Danforth   K.  OIney,   member  of  the  band  ;  William   P.  Plimpton,  first 
I  enlistment ;  Charles  B.  Sumner,  Edwin  E.  Tiffany,  first  enlistment. 

Fifty-first   Infantry.— FAw&vd  Armes,  Charles  G.    Blanchard,  Thomas 
,   Burns,  Jasper   Bugbeo,   Henry    M.  Clemence,   Philip   Cain,    Flavins  J. 
Cheney,    Joseph    Corey,  William    B.  Card,    James   J.  Callahan,    Edwin 
Dexter,  first  enlistment ;  Marcus  Dillabar,  James  Flynn,  first  sergeant ; 
Luther  S.    Fox,    Charles  Green,   George   S.    Lalllin,  drummer ;  Albert 
Holmes,  George  A.  Hanson,  Fitz  Henry    Hall,   Adelbert  0.  Ht-rne,  first 
enlistment ;  Philip  W.  Harris,  Charles  N.IIager,  Frederick  Kind,  Janiea 
J.  Leary,  first  enlistment ;  W.  0,  Mason,  first  enlistment ;  John  Murray, 
Joseph    Moere,  first  enlistment  ;   Norval   Newell,  William    H.  Parsons, 
William  Ryan,  first  enlistment ;  Thomas  Ratigan,  Fraucio  F.  Spencer, 
Thomas  A.  .Stone,  sergeant ;  Terence  Smith,  Alvin  S.   Streeter,  William 
Sabin,  first  enlistment ;  Leonard  G.  Webster,  John  K.  AValker. 
Fifty-fourth  In ftntn/.— John  Tanner,  killed  July  13,  1804. 
Fifty  seventh  Infantry.— J  ohu    Tiilly,  Thirty-fourth,  enlisted  in    Co.  A, 
Fifty-seventh,  and  died  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  May  li".,  I.s6:>. 
Sixty-first  Infantry. — William  O'Brien,  killed  at  Petersburg,  A'a. 
Sixty-second  Infantry. — John  W.  Clark. 

Other  Massachusetts  organizations: 

Thirty-fourth  Massachusetts  Regulars. — John  R.  Aliiidon. 

First  Cavalry. — William  H.  Belknap,  died  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Decem- 
ber 17, 1804  ;  Ambrose  Fogle,  David  Stone. 

Fourth  Cavalry. — Robert  S.  Bryson,  Edward  Egan,  James  Flynn, 
second  enlistment;  Edward  C.  Hughes,  bugler;  Francis  Heflfenan, 
James  J.  Leary,  second  enlistment;  Joseph  Link,  Peter  Porter,  farrier  ; 
John  Powers,  William  Ryan,  second  enlistment,  corporal  ;  .Tason  G. 
Smith,  first  sergeant,  second  enlistment ;  William  Shumaker,  died  at 
Andersonville  slaughter-pen,  Ga. ;  John  Spencer,  died  November  19, 
1864  ;  Everett  A.  Town. 

Fifth  Cavalry.- George  W.  Coffin  (colored),  died  May  17,  1864  ;  Wil- 
liam G.  Coffin  (colored). 

Second  Battery,  Light  Arlillery.—}ienry  B.  Blodgett,  John  D.  Fiske, 
sergeant,  Nim's  Battery,  re-enlisted  in  the  same. 

Third  (B)  Battery. — Henry  G.  Ammidown,  George  Blaekmore,  died  at 
Hall's  Hill,  1862. 

Fifth  Battery  —Frank  A.  Prescott,  clerk  of  battery. 

Second  Heavy  .htillenj. — Watson  Cheney,  Edwin  Dexter,  second  en- 
listment ;  John  A.  Frost,  died  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  October  19,  1864  ;  John 
W.  Lucia,  Isaac  F.  Irish,  John  Kelly,  died  May  17,  1865  ;  James  S. 
O'Brien,  second  enlistment,  died  at  Andersonville  prison-pen,  Ga., 
August  29,  1864;  Thoma«  O'Harry,  George  Remington,  Albert  Saun- 
ders, second  enlistment  ;  Charles  Seymour,  died  a  prisoner  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  ;  Alonzo  Vinton,  second  enlistment  ;  Albertus  A.  Wilbur. 

Holden  Rifiemen. — Henry  G.  Ammidown. 

Fifteenth  Battery  (bought). — Joseph  Cuburn,  James  Conologue,  John 
Devins,  John  Gilmore,  James  Cayton,  Theodore  C.  Lewis,  Edward 
Murry,  George  T.  Brown,  William  Dewitt,  Samuel  Newliall,  William 
Ripley,  Aaron  Bell,  Thomas  Brown,  John  Miller,  Thomas  Mclntire, 
James  McDonald,  Jones  Riley,  George  Bickert,  Patrick  Quinn,  William 
D.  Waddell,  George  H.  Cutter,  Edward  Farrell,  Thomas  Higgins,  Charlea 
Hersey,  James  A.  Johnson,  John  Kinney,  John  E.  Mathews,  John  Wil- 
liamson, Michael  Walker,  George  Hazlett,  Peter  McPhail,  John  Scott, 
Daniel  Boyce,  Albert  Burton,  George  Reese,  Raymond  Russell,  'John 
Smidt,  Charles  Sherman,  Frank  Turner,  Henry  Vince. 

Sixth  United  States  Colored  Troops.— Eher  C.   Pratt,  second  enliatnieut, 
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Becond  lieutenant,  acting  on  the  staff  of  Colonel  Duncan,  and  died  De- 
cember 15,  1864,  of  wounds  received  at  Chapin's  Bluff,  Va.,  September 
29,  1S64. 

Corcorftn  Legion.-  Timothy  Crauuey,  Becond  enlistment,  and  was  pro. 
moted  to  first  lieutenant. 

Second  District  Columbia. — Samuel  F.  Pliuipton,  promoted  commissary 
sergeant,  died  March  6,  1804  ;  Frauds  D.  I'limpton,  died  June,  1865. 

United  Stales  Carolry,  EegnUns—Alidvew  L.  Bigelow. 

Organization  Unknown. — Austin  Stevens,  E.  N.  Bobbins,  Henry  E. 
Gilbert. 

Organizations  of  otlier  States ; 

Third Batierij,  Ehode  Island.— yi\\\\Am  Calvert,  re-eulisted. 

Fifteenth  Battery,  lilwde  Jslnnd. — H.  W.  Brown. 

lliird  Cavalry,  Rhode  Island. — Philip  Cain,  second  enlistment,  died  at 
New  Orleans. 

Seventh  Infantry,  Connecticut. — David  Bryson,  died  at  Folly  Island,  S.  C, 
July  10,  1863. 

Seventh  Infantry,  Connecticut. — Joseph  Goodale,  Oliver  H.  Mason,  ser- 
geant. 

Eleventh  Infantry,  Conueclicttt — Francis  Amies,  second  enlistment. 

Eighteenth  Infantry,  Connecticut. — E.  P.  Bowtn. 

First  Cavalry,  t^ew  Hampshire — Calvin  Clattlin,  quartermaster-ser- 
geant. 

Seventh  Infantry,  New  Hampshire. — Sanford  Bottom,  killed  before  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  September  10,  1864. 

Fourth  Infantnj,  yemiont. — Rev.  Salem  HI.  Plimpton,  chaplain. 

Seventh  Infantry,  Vermont. — Philip  Lucia,  was  in  Andersonville  prison- 
pen  ten  months. 

Thirty-sixth  Infantry,  Xew  Yorb. — Bernard  Flynn. 

Thirty-seventh  Infantry,  New  York. — Stanley  F.  Newell,  second  lieu- 
tenant. 

Thirteenth  Battery,  New  York. — Stanley  F.  Newell,  second  enlistment, 
Becond  lieutenant. 

Tenth  Cavalry,  New  York.—  Warren  F.  SiUes. 

Slrteenth  Cavalry,  Joiuk.  — Edwin  T.  Plimpton,  died  June  14,  180'2. 

Navy. — William  Blute,  Johu  Burns,  frigate  "  Santee  ;  "  Cornelius 
Cummins,  West  Gulf  Squadron,  ship  "  Lackawaua  ;"  Michael  Eagan, 
gunboat  "  Tasca  ;  "  F.  A.  Hurd.  gunboat  "  Kennebec  ;  "  Dennis  Kehay, 
Alexander  Longmore,  frigate  "Sautee;"  Charles  L.  Newhall,  frig.ate 
"Minnesota"  and  "  San  Jacinto  ;"  Joseph  Olney,  frigate  "Cumber- 
land." 

Menti^m  of:  Captain  Salem  Mai'sh,  fell  at  Chancellorsville,  3Iay  1, 
1863,  in  command  of  the  Second  United  States  Regulars,  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  a  graduate  of  West  Point  in  18(i0,  a  native  of  this  town. 

The  foregoing  list  is  rearranged  from  a  list  hav- 
ing the  names  in  alphabetical  order,  found  in  a  his- 
torical sketch  of  Southbridge  by  Holmes  Ammldown, 
Esq. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. — Malcolm  Am- 
midown  Post,  No.  168,  Department  of  Massachusetts, 
G.  A.  R.,  has  a  fine  organization,  and  the  town  will 
furnish  them  with  a  Memorial  Hall  and  convenient 
quarters  in  the  new  Town-Hall  building.  The  pres- 
ent commander  is  Edwin  T.  Morse. 

Auxiliary  to  this  is  the  Malcolm  Ammidown  Re- 
lief Corps,  No.  71,  conducted  with  much  interest  and 
efficiency  by  the  ladies. 

Southbridge  Light  Infantry. — The  grant  for 
a  new  military  company  in  Southbridge,  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  was 
signed  by  Oliver  Ames,  Governor  and  commander- 
in-chief,  March  26,  1888.  The  company  was  organ- 
ized as  Company  K,  and  attached  to  the  Sixth  Regi- 
ment Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia.  Officers 
elected  were,  —  Captain,  John  M.  Cochran ;  First 
Lieutenant,  W.  F.  Heron ;  Second  Lieutenant,  F.  E. 
Newbury.  Permanent  quarters  were  prepared  for 
the   company  in    M.  J.   Suprenaut's  new  block   on 


Central  Street.  A  dedication  and  reception  of  vis- 
itors occurred  there  December  20,  1888. 

Religious  Societies,  Churches  and  Minis- 
ters.-— The  Congregational  Church  originated  from 
a  withdrawal  of  twenty-one  members  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Sturbridge.  They  were  residents 
in  the  poll  parish  that  was  established  here  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature,  February  28,  1801.  These 
members  were  dismissed  from  the  church  in  Slur- 
bridge,  and  organized  this  church  on  the  IGth  day 
of  September  following.  This  small  colony  united 
in  their  public  religious  worship  with  the  Universal- 
ists,  Baptists  and  Jlethodists  in  the  parish  meeting- 
house. With  the  addition  of  five  more  members, 
this  was  the  condition  of  the  church  when  the  parish 
was,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  made  a  town  by 
the  name  of  Southbridge,  February  15,  1816.  The 
church  members  now  number  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
six,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  attend  the 
Sunday-school.  Sunday-school  superintendent,  H. 
R.  Beecher. 

The  "Congregational  Religious  Society  in  South- 
bridge"  was  incorporated  December  13,  1816.  There 
were  sixty-two  original  corporators,  "  with  their  fam- 
ilies and  estates,  together  with  such  others  as  may 
hereafter  associate  with  them,  and  their  successors." 
August  28,  1818,  for  the  consideration  of  eighteen 
hundred  dollars,  the  society  obtained  of  Major  Calvin 
Ammidown  the  deed  of  one  and  one-fourth  acres  of 
land,  with  a  house  designed  for  a  parsonage.  Their 
meeting-house  was  erected  in  1821,  and  dedicated 
January  1,  1822.  The  house  was  remodeled  in  1839, 
and  dedicated  anew  September  5th,  and  again  re- 
paired and  some  changes  made  in  1869;  re-dedicated 
September  24th.  This  house  was  removed,  and  a 
large  and  elegant  edifice  of  brick  erected  on  the 
same  site,  which  was  dedicated  in  October,  1885; 
located  on  Elm  Street. 

Pastors:  Rev.  Messrs.  Jason  Park,  1816-32;  Henry 
J.  Lamb,  1833-35;  Eber  Carpenter,  1835-64;  Edwiu 
B.  Palmer,  1864-69;  E.  L.  Jaggar,  1869-72;  J.  E. 
Fullertou,  1873-76 ;  Joseph  Danielson,  1877-88 ; 
Charles  H.  Pettibone,  1888. 

Deacons :  Asa  Walker,  1801-14 ;  Daniel  Morse, 
1801-32;  Jason  Morse,  1821-31;  George  Sumner, 
1822-39;  Henry  Haynes,  1831-39;  Josiah  Hay  ward, 
1839-42;  Elbridge  G.  Harding,  1837-51;  Jonathan 
Cutting,  1842-75;  Samuel  M.  Lane,  1851-86;  Wil- 
liam P.  Plimpton,  1875 ;  E.  S.  Swift,  1886. 

Baptist. — The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Southbridge 
was  established  January  28,  1817.  It  was  composed 
of  a  colony  of  twenty-six,  of  both  sexes,  who  with- 
drew from  the  Baptist  Church  of  Sturbridge. 

The  Central  Baptist  Church  originated  in  some 
differences  in  the  management  of  the  prudential 
affairs  of  the  First.Baptist  Church  and  Society,  when, 
for  the  sake  of  harmony  and  peace,  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  that  church  withdrew  their  membership 
in  1842,  and  on  Sunday,  the  18th  of  September  fol- 
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lowing,  organized  themselves  into  u  new  church  by 
tlie  name  of  "The  Central  Baptist  C'hinch  of  South- 
bridge." 

Before  the  division  the  First  Baptist  Church  had 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  members ;  after- 
wards, in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  old  church 
became  extinct.  The  Central  Baptist  Church  had,  in 
1884,  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  members.  The 
church  and  society  are  both  in  prosperous  circum- 
stances. Three  only  of  the  twenty-four  churches 
that  form  the  Worcester  Baptist  Association  have 
contributed  more  for  outside  charitable  and  religious 
purposes.  Their  Sunday-school  has  a  membership  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  consisting  of  thirteen 
classes  and  teachers.  Their  Sunday-school  library  is 
large,  and  is  mainly  supported  by  the  annual  income 
from  a  fund  left  for  the  purpose  by  one  of  the  town's 
business  men,  the  late  John  Edwards,  Esq. 

A  society  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the 
"  First  Baptist  Society  of  Southbridge,"  January  29, 
1822.  Other  denominations  held  meetings  in  the  old 
parish  meeting-house  occasionally  until  1835.  At 
that  time  the  house  was  sold  at  auction,  bought,  re- 
paired and  sold  again  in  the  form  of  slips,  the  deeds 
of  which  limited  the  kind  of  preaching  to  that  of  the 
Baptist  belief. 

In  the  year  1841  an  association  was  formed  and  in- 
corporated, styled  the  "  Southbridge  Baptist  Meeting- 
House  Association."  Measures  were  taken  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  house,  which  was  completed  and 
dedicated  on  Wednesday,  October  25,  1848.  This 
building  was  burned  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of 
November,  1863,  and  entirely  destroyed. 

The  society  erected  and  finished,  in  the  year  1866, 
at  a  cost  of  over  twenty  thousand  dollars,  the  sub- 
stantial and  fine-looking  brick  edifice  they  now 
occupy.  The  organ,  the  cost  of  which  was  two 
thousand  dollars,  was  given  by  Chester  A.  Dresser, 
Esq.,  and  the  late  John  Edwards,  Esq.,  the  whole 
being  the  sole  property  of  the  society.  They  have 
recently  purchased  a  handsome  parsonage,  and  are 
entirely  free  from  debt. 

Pastors:  Rev.  Messrs.  George  Angell,  1816,  died 
1827 ;  Addison  Parker,  1827-82 ;  David  C.  Bowles, 
1833-35;  Joseph  G.  Binney,  1835-37;  Sewell  S. 
Cutting,  1837-45 ;  C.  P.  Grosvenor,  last  pastor  of  the 
First  Church,  1842-44;  Timothy  G.  Freeman,  1845- 
47;  Oakman  S.  Stearns,  D.D.,  1847-54;  Shubal  S. 
Parker,  1855-67;  B.  F.  Bronson,  1867-73;  H.  H. 
Rhees;  A.  G.  Upham,  1877-83;  Goram  Easterbrooks, 
1884. 

Deacons,  First  Church:  Cyrus  Ammidown,  1817- 
21;  Joshua  Vinton,  1817-21;  Elisha  Cole,  1821-44; 
Samuel  Fiske,  1821-35 ;  Marvin  Cheney,  1835-44. 

Deacons,  Central  Baptist  Church ;  Marvin  Cheney, 
Henry  Fiske,  Adoniram  Coombs,  CJiarles  E.  Steward, 
Alpha  M.  Cheney,  1S78;  Joseph  F.  Esten,  1883-85; 
Lucius  E.  Ammidown,  1885. 

Methodist  Episcopal. — During  the  existence  of  the 


poll  parish  the  several  families  of  Mftthodists  here 
joined  in  su]iport  of  religious  worship  with  the  other 
denominations,  and  occasionally  had  a  preacher  of 
their  own  belief.  In  the  year  1832  they  for  the  first 
time  maintained  separate  worship  in  Southbridge. 
Their  meetings  were  held  in  the  district  school-house 
in  the  Globe  Village  tor  a  period  of  nearly  six  years. 
The  Kev.  Hezekiah  Davis,  of  Dudley,  conducted  ser- 
vices there  the  first  year  or  two. 

When  their  church  was  formed,  in  1834,  the  Meth- 
odist Conference  provided  for  this  new  church.  Rev. 
F.  P.  Tracy  was  placed  here,  a  young  man  about  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  He  was  an  able  scholar  and  pos- 
sessed remarkable  powers  of  eloquence.  The  church 
and  society  increased  rapidly  under  his  ministry.  It 
soon  became  necessary  to  obtain  larger  quarters  to 
accommodate  the  crowds  of  eager  listeners. 

In  the  year  1840  this  society  moved  into  the  second 
story  of  the  old  (Jlobe  Factory,  and  held  their  meet- 
ings there  about  three  years.  At  the  close  of  this 
period  it  was  decided  to  take  measures  for  erecting  a 
meeting-house.  An  eligible  location  was  obtained 
through  the  liberality  of  Jedediah  Marcy,  Esq.,  and 
during  the  year  1843  the  Methodist  Church  was  built. 
Since  1870  it  has  Vjeen  remodeled  and  beautified  inside 
and  out.  It  is  located  on  JIain  Street,  opposite  the 
Marcy  house. 

The  present  number  of  church  members  (1888)  is 
one  hundred  and  seventy-eight.  The  Sabbath -school, 
George  T.  McVey,  superintendent,  has  two  hundred 
members.  The  ministers  furnished  them  by  the 
Methodist  Conference,  since  they  entered  their  own 
house,  are  as  follows  :  Rev.  Messrs.  Stephen  P.  Gush- 
ing, 1844;  L.  R.  Thayer,  1846-46;  Chester  Field, 
1847;  Mark  Staples,  1848-49;  Charles  McKedding, 
1850;  William  R.  Raynall,  1851-52;  David  Sherman, 
1853-54 ;  Joseph  Denison,  1855  ;  John  Caldwell,  1856  ; 
J.  B.  Bigelow,  1857-58;  Ichabod  Marcy.  1859-60;  I. 
W.  Morey,  1861-62;  N.  D.  George,  1863;  T.  J.  Ab- 
bott, 1864;  J.  W.  Lewis,  1865-67;  W.  A.  Braman, 
1868-69;  William  Silverthorn,  1870-72;  W.  A.  Not- 
tage,  1873-75;  John  C.  Smith,  1876-78;  E.  S.  Be.st, 
1879;  J.  M.  Avann,  1880-82;  G.  Beekman,  1883-84; 
W.  J.  Pomfret,  1885-87;  N,  Fellows,  1888. 

The  First  Universalist  Suciclij. — Universalism  was 
strong,  even  in  the  days  of  the  parish,  and  they  con- 
tinued their  right  and  occasional  occupancy  in  the 
parish  meeting-house  until  it  became  exclusively  the 
property  of  the  Baptist  Society  in  1835. 

In  1838  the  form  of  constitution  as  contained  in  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  Massachusetts,  in  Chapter  XX., 
Sections  26,  27  and  28,  was  circulated,  and  eighty  sig- 
natures were  obtained  as  male  members.  Preliminary 
steps  having  been  taken,  the  first  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety was  held  at  the  New  England  Hotel  (located  on 
the  present  site  of  the  Edwards  house),  April  14, 1838, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Benjamin  D.  Hyde,  Esq., 
when  the  proper  officers  were  elected  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  society.     It  was  voted  that  the  society 
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be  called  by  the  name  of  The  First  Universalist  So- 
ciety of  Southbridge. 

Their  meetings  were  held,  first  in  Dr.  Hartwell's 
Hall,  afterwards  in  the  then  new  Town  Hall.  Their 
present  church  building,  corner  of  Hamilton  and 
Main  Streets,  was  erected  and  the  bell  purchased  in 
1842.  Pastors:  Kev.  Messrs.  John  Boyden,  1838-40; 
Franklin  Whitaker,  1841-43;  J.  M."  Usher,  1844; 
R.  O.  Williams,  1845-46  ;  Day  K.  Lee,  1847-49 ;  B. 
F.  Bowles,  1850-51 ;  Mr.  Cambridge  and  Mr.  Eliot, 
1852;  J.  W.  Lawton,  1853-55;  John  Nichols  and  B. 
F.  Bowles,  1856;  W.  W.  Wilson,  1857-63;  A.  B. 
Hervey,  1864 ;  F.  C.  Flint,  B.  V.  Stevenson,  Frank 
McGuire,  1882-88;  Ephraim  A.  Reed,  1888.  Sun- 
day-school superintendent,  George  C.  Winter. 

Evangelical  Free  Church,  Globe  Village.  — ■  This 
church  had  its  origin  in  a  movement  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  other  evangelical  churches  of  this 
town.  A  conference  was  held  in  this  village  in  De- 
cember, 1853,  when  it  was  unanimously  decided: 
"  That  the  necessities  of  this  village  require  estab- 
lished preaching  and  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel ; 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  in  this  vicinity 
to  unite  in  the  support  of  this  object."  At  a  meeting 
held  January  21,  1854,  the  Rev.  G.  Trask,  of  Fitch- 
buig.  Rev.  Oakman  S.  Stearns  and  D.  Sherman,  of 
Southbridge,  were  present  and  united  their  efforts  in 
sustaining  the  measures  for  laying  the  foundation  of 
this  church.  Statements  of  the  necessities  and  mo- 
tives for  prompt  action  in  its  favor  were  made  by  L. 
AV.  Curtis,  M.D.,  George  Hanson,  Robert  Elliot  and 
Oliver  Plimpton.  The  Evangelical  Free  Church  was 
then  organized,  with  twenty-nine  members, — eleven 
males  and  eigliteen  females, — who  were  originally 
connected  with  the  Congregational,  Baptist,  Method- 
ist, Presbyterian  and  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches. 

Public  worship  was  held  in  Gothic  Hall  until  1869, 
when  the  Hamilton  Woolen  Company  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  society  a  beautiful  and  capacious 
brick  church. 

The  success  of  this  movement  has  proved  that 
Christian  unity,  ignoring  sectarian  divisions,  does 
not  decrease  the  interest  felt  for  religious  services, 
but  tends  to  greater  sympathy  and  purer  motives, 
producing  harmony  and  prosperity.  Number  of 
members  in  the  church,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one. 
The  Sunday-school  numbers  one  hundred  and  forty, 
B.  U.  Bugbee,  superintendent.  Pastors :  Rev.  Messrs. 
J.  Cunningham,  1855;  W.  C.  Whitcomb,  1856-57; 
Henry  Loomis,  1859;  Thomas  Morony.  1860-63; 
Martin  L.  Richardson,  1863-66  ;  Austin  Dodge,  1867 ; 
Frank  A.  Warfield,  George  A.  Jackson,  1878;  G.  H. 
Willson,  1878-80  ;  Rev.  Sylvanus  Hayward,  installed 
December  28,  1880,  is  the  present  pastor. 

Catholic  Church  of  St.  Mary's. — In  the  year  1840, 
month  of  September,  the  Rev.  G.  Fittou,  afterwards 
pastor  of  South  Boston,  called  the  Catholic  people 
together  at  the  house  of  Lawrence  Seavy  in  Globe 
Village.     There   were   present  at  this  first  meeting 


twelve  persons.  For  the  next  six  years  they  were 
visited  about  twice  a  year  by  the  following  priests, 
viz.:  Rev.  G.  Fitton,  1840-43;  Father  Williams,  1844- 
Father  Gibson,  1845,  and  Father  Logan,  1846,  the 
last  named  being  the  first  to  visit  them  on  Sunday. 
Afterwards  the  Rev.  John  Boyce,  of  Worcester,  found 
it  necessary  to  engage  the  town  hall  every  two  months 
to  give  service  to  this  people.     Having  decided,  in 

1852,  to  erect  a  church,  Mr.  Wra.  Edwards  gener- 
lusly  gave  them  the  land  for  a  location,  upon  which 
chey  commenced  July  12,  1852.     On  Sunday,  May  1, 

1853,  their  church  was  dedicated  under  the  invocation 
of  Saint  Peter  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  B.  Fitzpatrick, 
Bishop  of  Boston.  In  August,  1858,  the  Rev.  James 
Quan  was  appointed  pastor  here  and  at  Weljster,  as 
one  parish. 

In  September,  1865,  the  Catholic  Church  of  South- 
bridge  was  set  aside  as  a  parish  by  itself,  and  a  pastor, 
Rev.  A.  M.  Barrett,  D.D.,  appointed  for  it.  The 
parish,  as  then  organized,  included  Southbridge, 
Sturbridge  and  Charlton,  and  numbered  about  two 
thousand  souls. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett  was  dismissed  from  this  serv- 
ice in  the  autumn  of  1869,  when  followed  the  division 
of  this  first  society. 

The  Rev,  J.  McDermott  was  in  charge  of  the  Irish 
portion  about  a  year;  then  the  Rev.  John  Kremmeus 
was  assigned  by  Bishop  O'Reilly,  of  Springfield,  to 
the  pastorate. 

Father  Kremmens  was  "a  man  of  sjreat  strength  of 
will,  and  power  and  capacity  to  build,  guide  and  care 
for  his  charge,  and  to  lead  it  on  to  a  surprising  unity, 
strength  and  prosperity — constant  and  successful." 
The  parsonage  was  burned  soon  after  he  came  here, 
but  the  present  one  was  soon  built.  The  old  church 
was  removed  to  the  west  side  of  the  lands,  the  surface 
of  the  lot  WPS  graded  and  set  out  with  trees,  the  new 
and  commodious  edifice  for  worship  was  erected  and 
dl  these  were  paid  for  during  his  services  here,  be- 
sides the  neat  little  chapel  at  Fiskdale. 

"  Those  grounds,  embowered  with  shading  trees  and 
carpeted  in  nature's  living  green,  wherein  he  lived 
his  cheerful,  helpful  life  and  serenely  died — wherein 
his  remains  now  lie,  at  his  request,  entombed  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  beautiful  church  edifice  he  designed 
and  built  as  a  monument  of  his  taste,  and  of  his 
faith  in  his  work  in  behalf  of  his  people — will  long 
be  looked  upon,  as  time  shall  pass  away,  as  the  evi- 
dence of  his  genius  and  ability  to  surmount  obstacles 
and  inspire  others  with  something  of  his  own  sense 
and  enterprise  and  energy."  He  died  July  18,  1886, 
and  was  buried  near  his  beautiful  tree-embowered 
church.  Over  his  grave  has  been  placed  a  fine  mon- 
ument, in  which  is  canopied  a  portrait  bust  chiseled 
in  enduring  marble. 

The  Rev.  James  Donohoe  is  the  present  pastor  of 
St.  Mary's. 

The  French  Catholics  withdrew  from  the  Irish  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1869,  under  the  charge  of  Rev. 
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M.  F.  Le  Breton  as  priest.  The  Notre  Puiiie  Cliurch. 
the  Uirgest  house  for  jiublic  religious  worship  in  this 
town,  was  erected  by  them  on  Pine  Street  upon  lands 
adjoining  those  of  the  old  society.  The  Rev.  JI.  F. 
Le  Breton  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  G.  E.  Brochu,  who 
at  present  officiates  as  priest  of  Notre  Dame. 

Schools. — School  districts,  seven  in  number,  werf 
established  when  the  town  was  organized  in  1816; 
and  so  remained,  with  little  alteration  as  to  territory, 
while  the  district  .system  was  in  operation. 

In  1868,  March  2d,  by  vote  of  the  town,  the  sev- 
eral school  districts  were  abolished  ;  and  the  town 
entered  upon  and  took  po.ssession  of  the  property  ol 
the  districts,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the 
geuer.al  statutes,  chapter  xxxix.,  section  3. 

The  management  of  the  public  schools  by  the 
town  has  been  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  o) 
the  general  statutes,  from  time  to  time  enacted; 
adopting  such  changes  as  the  needs  of  the  town  and 
the  spirit  of  the  times  have  demanded. 

A  committee  of  six,  serving  three  years,  two  of  the 
number  being  elected  annually  and  two  retiring, 
constitutes  the  School  Committee  of  the  town.  A 
superintendent  of  schools  is  employed  by  the  year  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  school  interests.  The 
report  of  that  officer,  Mr.  J.  T.  Clarke,  for  the  year 
ending  February  29,  1888,  being  the  third  of  the 
series  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  superintendent  o) 
schools,  furnishes  statistics  from  which  is  obtained 
the  following : 

The  town  supports  a  High  School,  eighteen  graded, 
and  three  ungraded  schools  ;  also  evening  schools  to 
answer  the  requirements  of  the  "  Illiterate  Minor 
Bill"  of  June,  1887,  are  established. 

"The  May  enrolment  of  (he  children  of  school 
age  gave  1515,  an  increase  of  96  over  the  previous 
enrollment.  The  public  schools  have  enrolled  099, 
which  is  111  more  than  last  year.  The  parochial 
school  reports  625  as  the  number  enrolled,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  490.  Allowing  for  those  over 
15,  and  for  the  duplicate  enrollment  of  the  few  who 
have  attended  both  the  parochial  and  the  public 
schools  a  part  of  the  year,  the  result  indicates  that 
tliere  are  very  few  children  of  school  age  in  town 
who  have  not  attended  school  a  part  of  the  year." 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  town,  less  the  perma- 
nent repairs,  for  the  year  was  §14,608.15. 

A  High  School  was  established  in  1841,  and  main- 
tained by  private  contribution  until  appropriations 
were  made  by  the  town  beginning  in  1854.  A  room 
in  the  upper  story  of  the  old  town-house  was  occu- 
pied by  the  High  School  until  that  building  was 
taken  down  in  1887.  Very  fine  accommodations  in 
the  lower  story  of  the  new  Town  Hall-High  School 
building  combined  will  be  furnished  at  an  early 
day. 

The  Southbridge  Public  Library  was  established 
by  vote  of  the  town  March,  1870,  at  which  time  one 
thousand  dollars  and  the  dog  fund,  $176.17,  was  ap- 


propriated. At  first  the  books  were  kept  in  Whit- 
ford's  Block,  but  on  the  1st  of  January,  1872,  the  col- 
lection was  removed  to  the  commodious  rooms  in 
Animidown  Block,  designed  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

By  the  report  of  March  1,  1888,  the  library  at  that 
time  contained  12,141  books  and  1557  pamphlets  and 
periodicals  unbound.  During  the  year  the  total 
number  of  books  consulted  at  the  library  was  3199; 
total  number  of  volumes  taken  for  home  use,  14,949. 
A  reading-room  is  connected  with  the  library,  which 
is  also  supplied  with  current  periodicals.  A  museum, 
containing  natural  curiosities  and  anticjuities,  is  in 
the  same  building.  Miss  A.  J.  Comins  is  the  libra- 
rian, and  Miss  .1.  S.  Smith,  assistant. 

Societies. — There  are  two  Masonic  Lodges,  viz., 
the  Quinebaug  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.,  and  Doric 
Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  meet  at  Masonic  Hall,  Main, 
corner  of  Hamilton  Streets ;  Phoenix  Council,  No. 
333,  Royal  Arcanum,  meets  in  their  hall  in  Animi- 
down Block,  Main  Street ;  Southbridge  Lodge,  No. 
47,  I.  0.  O.  F.,  meets  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  Savings 
Bank  Building;  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  organ- 
ized in  1873;  St.  Jean  Baptiste  Society,  meets  at  Me- 
morial Block,  Main  Street ;  St.  Mary's  Total  Absti- 
nence Society,  meets  at  their  room  in  Chapin's  Block, 
Hamilton,  corner  of  Crane  Street;  and  many  more 
of  a  social,  literary,  musical  or  benevolent  character. 
The  Good  Samaritan  and  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  Societies  have  done  good  work  ; 
also  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  which  still  exists. 

A  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  organ- 
ized in  1882,  and  started  off  very  auspiciously.  A 
Star  Course  of  Lectures  has  been  instituted,  and  kept 
up  each  winter  season.  Their  rooms,  in  Edwards' 
Block,  are  open  every  week-day  evening  until  ten 
o'clock.  The  association  has  purchased  an  elegible 
site,  corner  of  Main  and  Elm  Streets,  now  occupied 
by  the  "Columbian"  building,  where  they  contem- 
plate erecting,  at  some  future  time,  a  suitable  edifice 
for  the  prosecution  of  their  work.  President,  George 
W.  Wells;  Vice-Presidents,  F.  W.  Eaton  and  B.  U. 
Bugbee ;  Executive  Secretary,  C.  D.  Munroe ;  Clerk, 
F.  C.  Hill;  Treasurer,  E.  A.  Wells. 

Banks. — The  Southbridge  Bank  was  incorporated 
in  1836 ;  capital,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This 
bank  was  authorized  to  increase  its  capital  stock  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  1854,  which  sum  was  subscribed 
and  paid  in  the  same  year.  It  was  converted  into  a 
National  Banking  Association  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  June,  1864,  and  commenced  business  as  such 
April  1,  1865,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  The  presidents  of  the  Southbridge 
Bank  and  Southbridge  National  Bank  have  been  as 
follows:  Samuel  A.  Hitchcock,  1836-52;  Jacob  Ed- 
wards, Jr.,  1852-62 ;  Samuel  M.  Lane,  1862 ;  Jacob 
Edwards.  The  cashiers  have  been :  Samuel  M.  Lane, 
1836-62;     Henrv    D.    Lane,    1862-67;    Francis    L. 
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Chapin,  18ti7  to  the  present  time.  Southbridge  Sav- 
ings Bank,  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
approved  April  28,  18-18,  and  commenced  business  in 
June  following.  Ebeuezer  D.  Ammidown,  Esq.,  was 
elected  the  first  president,  in  1848,  and  continued  till 
1849;  he  having  resigned,  Dr.  Samuel  Hartwell  was 
elected  his  successor  in  1850.  Manning  Leonard, 
Esq.,  was  chosen  the  first  secretary,  and  Samuel  M. 
Lane,  Esq.,  treasurer.  The  present  officers  are: 
President,  Robert  H.  Cole;  Treasurer,  C.  D.  Mun- 
roe;  Vice-Presidents,  S.  Dresser,  C.  A.  Paige  and  C. 
A.  Dresser ;  Secretary,  C.  D.  Munroe. 

Newspapees.— Beginning  iu  1828,  when  there 
were  but  two  other  papers  in  this  county,  Pierpont 
Edwards  Bates  Botham  started  the  Reformer  and 
Moralist,  a  four-page  paper,  nineteen  by  thirteen 
inches,  advocating  firmly  the  cause  of  temperance, 
upon  the  total  abstinence  principle.  The  name  of 
the  paper,  after  the  first  year,  was  changed  to  The 
Moralist  and  General  Intelligencer.  It  was  located 
in  the  old  brick  house  opposite  the  residence  of  the 
late  Dr.  Hartwell.  Mr.  Botham  failed,  and  the  prop- 
erty passed  into.the  hands  of  Moses  Plimpton,  who 
sold  it  to  Josiah  Snow,  of  Providence.  Under  the 
direction  of  L.  H.  Goland  the  Southbridge  Register 
appeared  in  February,  1829.  In  1832  Mr.  Snow  sold 
the  property  to  Joslin  &  Tiffany,  who,  on  the  7th  of 
February  1832,  issued  the  first  number  of  The  Vil- 
lage Courier.  Edwin  D.  Tiffany  wishing  to  conduct 
a  political  paper  in  the  interest  of  the  AVhig  party, 
bought  out  Milton  Joslin,  and  hung  out  the  Henry 
Clay  flag  in  August  following ;  while  an  opposition 
paper,  called  the  Triie  Republican,  supporting  An- 
drew Jackson,  was  started  by  H.  G.  0.  Parks,  and 
continued  until  the  close  of  the  campaign.  The  last 
issue  of  the  Courier  was  No.  52,  on  the  31st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1833.  In  1830  the  Ladies'  Mirror  was  started. 
Each  number  contained  eight  pages,  nine  by  eleven 
inches.  One  volume  and  a  few  numbers  of  the  sec- 
ond were  issued,  George  W.  H.  Fiske,  Josiah  Snow 
and  W.  W.  Sherman  successively  publishing  it.  We 
have  no  account  of  any  printing  in  this  town  from 
that  time  until  1853,  iu  October,  when  W.  F.  Brown, 
of  Brookfield,  and  W.  L.  Greene  started  the  South- 
bridge  Press  in  a  liouse  on  the  site  of  the  C.  A.  Dresser 
house.  Nine  numbers  only  of  this  paper  were  issued 
by  the  above  firm.  They  sold  the  paper  to  Sidney 
Clarke,  who,  in  January,  1854,  recommenced  the 
publication  of  the  Press.  Later  he  associated  Clai'ke 
Jillson  with  him,  and  the  paper  was  issued  by  them 
until  1856,  when  Mr.  Clarke  was  again  alone,  con- 
tinuing until  1857,  when  E.  A.  Denny  bought  and 
published  it  until  1858.  Then  Mr.  Charles  L.  New- 
hall  started  the  Saturday  Morning  News,  which,  in 
(urn,  in  1860,  gave  way  to  the  Quinebaug  Item,  of  O. 
D.  Haven. 

The  Southbridge  Journal  superseded  the  above  paper 
in  1861,  and  was  issued  by  Henry  C.  Gray  until 
August  17, 1868.  William  B.  Morse  became  proprie- 
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tor  and  editor  and  conducted  the  business  till  Decem- 
ber, 1871,  when  George  M.  Whitaker  became  his  asso- 
ciate. Mr.  Whitaker  became  sole  proprietor  and  edi- 
tor, 1874,  in  January.  Under  the  able  management 
of  Mr.  Whitaker,  the  journal  has  been  brought  to 
rank  among  the  best,  and  its  influence  in  favor  of  edu- 
cation, temperance  and  good  morals  is  outspoken  and 
decided.  In  1887  Mr.  Maitland  P.  Foster  became  sole 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  journal. 

The  Enterprise  was  started  in  1874,  liy  Charles  L. 
Newhall  and  P.  L.  Schriftgiesser.  The  Journal  office 
was  burned  out.  in  December  of  '74,  and  the  outfit  of 
the  Enterprise  was  sold  to  Mr.  Whitaker,  of  the  former 
paper. 

In  1878  Mr.  William  W.  Corbin  started  the  Tran- 
script, which  did  not  live  a  year. 

The  Southbridge  Herald,  started  by  Jlr.  W.  W. 
Corbin  in  1881,  was  a  success,  and  gained  a  firm  foot- 
hold in  the  community  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Cor- 
bin in  1884.  The  present  editor  and  jiroprietor,  Mr. 
William  T.  Robinson,  took  the  management  in  1886, 
and  by  his  enterprise  and  ability  has  brought  the 
Herald  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  country  locals. 

A  paper  in  the  French  language,  called  the  EEtoile 
de  I'Est,  was  started  in  1872  by  C.  Desmarais  ;  but  the 
portion  of  the  community  even  then,  who  could  not 
read  the  English  papers  was  too  small  to  give  it  ade- 
quate support,  and  it  was  discontinued. 

Mutual  Gas-Light  Company. — President,  Hiram 
C.  Wells;  Treasurer,  C.  A.  Dresser  ;  Directors,  C.  A. 
Dresser,  Hiram  C.  Wells,  Andrew  Hall,  I.  P.  Hyde, 
J.  M.  Cochran. 

Southbridge  Electeic  Light  Company. — In- 
corporated in  1887  with  a  capital  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  President,  Chester  A.  Dresser ;  Treasurer, 
Hiram  C.Wells;  Directors,  C.  A.  Dresser,  Andrew 
Hall,  E.  I.  Garfield,  H.  A.  Pattison,  Thos.  T.  Robin- 
son ;  Clerk,  J.  M.  Cochran. 

Aqueducts. — The  first  aqueduct  company  in  South- 
bridge  was  organized  in  the  year  1825.  The  principal 
object  was  the  introduction  of  water  to  the  new  hotel, 
built  that  year  on  the  site  where  the  Edwards  house 
now  stands.  The  proprietors  were  Luther,  Larkin, 
Oliver  and  Holmes  Ammidown,  owners  of  the  hotel, 
and  Elisha  Cole. 

The  Southbridge  Aqueduct  Company  was  organized 
June  22,  1831.  It  was  originated  by  Holmes  Ammi- 
down for  the  purpose  of  introducing  water  to  his 
dwelling-house,  erected  in  the  year  1830,  and  with 
that  view  the  water  was  conducted  to  a  reservoir  near 
the  house.  From  that  point,  now  the  residence  of 
Mr.  C.  A.  Paige,  the  water  was  distributed  to  the 
shareholders,  about  fourteen  in  number,  comprising 
nearly  all  the  dwelling-houses  at  that  time  in  the 
village. 

The  Southbridge  Water  Supply  Company  was  or- 
ganized in  1881.  President,  F.  L.  Chapin  ;  treasurer, 
F.  W.  Eaton.  This  company  entered  upon  the  work 
of    furnishing  the   more   copious    supply   of   water. 
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which  was  the  pressing  need  of  the  village.  A 
reservoir  was  made  on  elevated  land  southwest  of  the 
village,  and  the  laying  of  pipes  has  progressed  from 
year  to  year.  In  1888  a  new  reservoir  was  con- 
structed, on  the  same  stream,  of  larger  dimensions, 
and  in  the  most  thorough  and  scientific  manner. 
This  reservoir  is  of  an  average  depth  of  sixteen  feet, 
and  has  a  surface  of  four  acres. 

FiEE  Depaetment. — The  manual  force  consists  of 
a  chief  and  four  assistants,  two  steamer  companies  of 
fifteen  men  each,  and  two  hook-and-ladder  companies 
of  ten  men  each  ;  also  eleven  horses  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  department.  Chief,  Calvin  Clafliu  ;  first 
assistant,  A.  H.  Cozzens;  second  assistant,  B.  C. 
Stone ;  third  assistant,  J.  W.  Robinson  ;  fourth  as- 
sistant and  clerk,  Michael  Egan. 

Raileoad. — A  road  from  Southbridge  to  Black- 
stone,  about  thirty-four  Hiiles,  was  chartered  May  1, 
1849.  The  completion  of  this  road,  so  anxiously 
looked  for  by  the  people  of  this  town,  was  not  ac- 
complished until  1866.  Other  sections  making  a 
through  connection  with  Boston,  having  been  pre- 
viously completed,  the  entire  line  to  the  depot  in 
Southbridge  was  finished  by. putting  down  the  last 
rail  at  5i  o'clock  p.m.,  November  9,  1866,  when  the 
first  train  of  cars,  the  same  evening,  having  run  from 
Boston  over  the  whole  line,  entered  the  depot 
grounds. 

This  point  is  now  the  terminus  of  the  "  South- 
bridge  Branch"  of  the  New  York  and  New  England 
Railroad. 

The  road  furnishes  the  convenience  of  outside 
communication  and  of  freight  transportation,  which 
has  made  possible  the  recent  remarkable  growth  of 
the  town. 

DiSTElCT  CouET. — The  First  District  Court  of 
Southern  Worcester  was  established  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature,  approved  May  26,  1871,  to  take  ef- 
fect the  first  day  of  August  following.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  court  embraces  a  district  composed  of 
the  towns  of  Sturbridge,  Southbridge,  Charlton> 
Dudley,  Oxford  and  Webster.  This  court  consists  of 
one  standing  justice  and  of  two  special  justices- 
Hon.  Clark  Jillson,  the  first  appointed  standing  jus- 
tice now  (1888)  holds  that  office.  Frederick  W.  Bot- 
ham,  Esq.,  of  Southbridge,  one  of  the  two  first  ap- 
pointed special  justices  is  deceased,  and  Eli?ha  M. 
Phillips,  Esq.,  of  Southbridge,  has  that  position. 
These  courts  are  held  for  criminal  oflenses  on  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday  at  Southbridge,  and  on 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  at  Webster,  in  each 
week,  except  legal  holidays;  and  for  civil  business 
in  Southbridge  on  Monday,  and  at  Webster  on  Tues- 
day of  each  week,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be 
fixed  according  to  law. 

Ageicultuee. — The  soil  of  this  town  is  usually 
good;  some  tracts  may  be  called  excellent. 

Several  good  farms  have  remained  in  the  families 
of  the  early  settlers  ;    more  proportionally,  perhaps, 


than  is  usual.  In  the  southeast  jiart  of  the  town 
Mr.  Daniel  Pratt  lives,  where  his  ancestor,  Henry 
Pratt,  settled  on  lot  No.  42,  second  division,  surveyed 
in  1733,  and  drawn  to  the  original  right  of  Ephraim 
Partridge.  Next  north  of  Mr.  Pratt  is  Mr.  W. 
Morse,  who  lives  where  his  ancestor,  Daniel  Morse, 
settled  on  lot  No.  41.  In  the  southerly  central  part 
of  the  town  Mr.  A.  H.  Morse  lives  where  his  great- 
great-grandfather  settled  before  1738,  on  two  lots: 
No.  17,  originally  the  minister's  right.  Rev.  Caleb 
Rice;  No.  18,  drawn  to  the  original  right  of  John 
Shearman,  who  sold  his  shares,  in  17-35,  to  Ezekiel 
Uphani. 

The  next  farm  north  of  the  last-named  is  that  of 
James  H.  Mason,  on  lot  No.  16,  drawn  to  the  origi- 
nal right  of  Ichabod  Harding;  has  been  in  the  fam- 
ily since  1738,  when  Jonathan  Mason  bought  of 
David  Jlorse. 

The  Clark  place,  on  the  road  to  Lebanon  Hill,  has 
been  in  the  family  since  1744.  It  was  lot  No.  33, 
originally  drawn  to  the  right  of  Joshua  Morse. 

In  the  north  part  of  the  town  Provostus  and  W. 
F.  McKinstry  occupy  lands  upon  which  their  ances- 
tor, William  McKinstry,  settled,  as  mentioned  in  an- 
other place. 

The  farms  above  mentioned,  to  which  may  be 
added,  in  the  southeast  part,  those  of  Hiram  and 
Manson  Morse,  A.  Haskell,  Lucien  and  the  late  L. 
A.  Lyon ;  in  the  southwest,  the  farms  of  the  late 
Lewis  Morse,  A.  J.  Plimpton  and  A.  Marcy  ;  north 
of  the  river,  the  late  T.  N.  Harding,  Nathan  McKin- 
stry and  others  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  little,  if 
any,  le.ss  worthy  of  mention,  aflbrd  examples  of 
thorough  and  successful  farming  in  the  conservative 
style,  new  methods  being  adopted  to  some  extent. 
The  well-known  farms  of  Dr.  L.  W.  Curtis,  George 
L.  Glemence  and  W.  H.  H.  Cheney  furnish  fine  ex- 
amples of  progressive  agriculture. 

As  reported  in  the  census  of  Massachusetts  of  188.5, 
there  are  2108  acres  under  cultivation,  including 
grassland  and  orcharding,  and  3965  acres  in  perma- 
nent pasture  in  the  town.  This  amount  of  land  is 
divided  into  77  farms  of  sizes  ranging  from  less  than 
2  to  over  500  acres  ;  about  half  of  the  number  con- 
taining between  100  and  300  acres. 

The  number  of  farm  laborers  was  129,  owners  and 
others  making  up  the  total  of  217  employed  in  agri- 
culture. The  total  value  of  agricultural  products  was 
$102,206. 

The  first  town-house  was  built  in  1837-38,  at  a 
total  expense,  including  land,  of  83809.78.  The 
town's  portion  of  the  United  States  surplus  revenue 
of  1837  (a  part  of  which  was  distributed  to  the  States 
that  year)  was  appropriated  to  this  use.  The  walls 
were  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height,  and  a  small 
cupola  on  the  top  of  the  building.  The  lower  story 
was  fitted  up  for  a  town-hall,  and  the  upper  for  the 
High  School. 

When  the  town  decided,  in  1887,  to  erect  a  new 
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building  on  the  same  spot,  the  old  town-house  was 
taken  down. 

The  Towu  Hall-High  School  building,  now  being 
built,  is  seventy-live  feet  in  width  and  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  feet  in  length,  and  will  contain  the 
following  rooms,  viz. : 

In  the  basement,  two  play-rooms,  laboratory, 
boiler-room,  water  closets,  etc. 

In  the  first  story,  a  school-room  for  the  High 
School,  two  recitation-rooms,  one  for  a  library,  one 
for  the  superintendent  of  schools,  a  small  hall,  a 
memorial  hall,  town  clerk's  office,  etc. 

In  the  second  story,  a  town-hall,  with  capacity  to 
seat  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and  four  large 
rooms  to  be  used  in  connection  with  it. 

The  structure  has  a  granite  basement,  and  above 
that  the  materials  are  bricks,  brown-stone  and  terra- 
cotta. There  will  be  a  tower  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  feet  in  height. 

The  whole  building  will  be  a  very  substantial 
structure,  and  for  adaptability  to  the  purposes  in- 
tended and  for  architectural  appearance,  it  will  rank 
in  the  first  class  in  the  State. 

The  corner-stone  was  "  laid  by  all  the  rights  of  the 
Masonic  Order"  by  the  M.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts.  It  was  just  eighty-eight  years  from 
the  dedication  of  the  first  meeting-house  in  old 
Honest-town  to  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 
grandest  structure  ever  erected  in  Southbridge. 
These  events  occurred — as  did  also  the  raising  of  the 
frame  of  the  old  meeting  house  in  1797 — on  the  4th 
of  July,  and  represent  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
town. 

Manufacture«, — Existing  Corporations  on 
THE  QuiNEBACG. — Litchfield  ShtUtle  Company,  in- 
corporated in  1S78,  with  a  capital  of  twenty-one 
thousand  dollars.  The  President  is  P.  T.  Litchfield  ; 
Treasurer,  John  M.  Cheney  ;  Clerk,  Frank  C.  Litch- 
field. Their  plant  is  located  on  the  Quinebaug,  be- 
tween Westville  and  Globe  Village,  where  they  have 
oue  of  the  largest  and  finest  factories  for  the  manu- 
facture of  shuttles  in  this  country.  They  produce 
shuttles  and  shuttle-irons  and  are  also  sole  manufac- 
turers of  the  Thompson  patent  adjustable  tension  eye- 
shuttle.  None  but  the  most  thoroughly  seasoned 
stock  is  used,  and  their  customers  number  many  of 
the  fine,  large  mills  both  in  New  England  and  the 
South.  Their  reputation  as  manufacturers  of  a  high 
grade  of  shuttles  is  second  to  none. 

The  Hamilton  Woolen  Company,  with  a  corporate 
capital  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  organized 
June  29,  1831,  as  follows:  Samuel  A.  Hitchcock, 
president ;  Willard  Sayles,  clerk ;  Samuel  A.  Hitch- 
cock, Willard  Sayles  and  Lorin  Norcross,  directors. 
The  productive  power  at  this  time  was  five  sets  of 
machinery,  with  the  dyeing  and  finishing  apparatus 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  broad-cloth.  There 
were  twenty-eight  broad  looms,  and  there  were  man- 
ufactured in  the  first  year  of  their   operations  forty 


thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight  and  one- 
half  yards  of  broad-cloths. 

The  factory  buildings  were  the  old  "  Globe  "  mill, 
which  gave  name  to  the  village,  and  is  now  the  car- 
penter's shop  standing  near  the  bridge,  and  the 
"  Wolcott  brick  mill,"  which  has  given  place  to  the 
larger  structures  of  the  "  Print  works." 

To  illustrate  in  a  small  measure  the  growth  of 
business  at  Globe  Village,  the  larger  constructions 
and  improvements,  with  the  increase  of  capital  stock, 
may  be  briefly  mentioned. 

The  "  Big  Dam  "  was  raised  in  height  about  three 
feet  above  its  former  condition,  and  greatly  strength- 
ened ;  the  great  six-story  brick  mill  was  erected  and 
filled  with  machinery  1836-38.  This  more  than 
doubled  the  productive  capacity  for  making  broad- 
cloths. Monthly  payment  to  employes  was  inaugu- 
rated, the  manufacture  of  delaines  introduced,  and 
the  wooden  mill  near  the  dam  erected  in  which  to 
make  the  cotton  warp  in  1844.  An  increase  of  capital 
stock  was  granted  in  1845  to  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  An  act  for  the  further  increase  of  the  capital 
of  this  company  to  one  million  dollars  was  granted 
by  the  Legislature  and  approved  February  14,  1846, 
and  in  September,  1849,  the  company  voted  to  issue 
new  stock  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  which  increased  the  paid-in  capital  to  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  same  year  the  brick 
mill  near  the  big  dam  was  erected.  December  9, 
1850,  the  large  six-story  brick  mill  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1851,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  two-story  wing. 

The  lower  mill,  near  the  depot  and  opposite  the 
Clifl!',  was  erected  in  1860,  and  was  put  in  operation 
in  1864.  In  1861  the  big  dam  was  greatly  strength- 
ened and  made  a  substantial  and  durable  structure  ; 
also,  this  year,  the  print-works  were  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved. 

In  1865  the  company  made  a  large  addition  to 
their  reservoir  supply  of  water  by  the  construction  of 
extensive  works  in  the  town  of  Holland,  which  in- 
sures a  constant  supply.  The  great  dam  was  raised 
again  to  the  amount  of  four  feet  above  its  former 
height,  about  1872.  The  whole  plant,  flovvage  and 
all,  occupies  the  river  fully  a  mile,  of  which  the  com- 
pany owns  the  land  on  both  sides,  with  numerous 
tenement  houses,  business  blocks,  other  building  and 
farm-lands. 

Since  1873  the  Hamilton  Woolen  Company  have 
used  their  reserve  funds  in  the  purchase  and  fitting 
up  of  the  old  Salisbury  Mills  at  Amesbury,  Massachu- 
setts; consequently  no  further  enlargement  or  im- 
provement has  been  made  at  Globe  Village.  They  are 
now  running  at  this  place  25,632  spindles  and  942 
looms,  giving  employment  to  1097  hands.  The  yearly 
production  of  worsted  dress  goods  and  cassimeres  is 
12,000,000  yards. 

Samuel  A.  Hitchcock  had  charge  of  the  works  here 
from  the  organization  of  the   company  until   1836. 
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Samuel  L.  Fiske  was  agent  IVoiii  18)W  to  184(5.  Joshua 
Ballard,  Jr.,  succeeded  Mr.  Fiske  as  agent,  which 
position  he  held  until  elected  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany in  ]86r),  when  his  brother,  Gayton  Ballard, 
succeeded  him  as  agent. 

The  present  officers  in  charge  of  the  works  atfilobe 
Village  are:  Mr  C.  A.  Ooleman,  treasurer;  and  Mr. 
John  Tatterson,  agent.  Mr.  Tatter.son  comnience<l 
his  agency  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1878. 

The  Central  Mills  Company. — The  corporators  of 
this  company  were:  Chester  A.  Dresser,  of  South- 
bridge,  Samuel  and  William  Foster  and  T.  A.  Randall, 
of  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  company  have 
been  successfully  managed  by  Mr.  Chester  A.  Dresser, 
the  resident  proprietor,  to  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Dresser  is  now  president  and  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany, and  his  son,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Dresser,  is  the 
superintendent. 

At  a  regular  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  company 
in  July,  1888,  it  was  decided  to  build  an  addition  to 
the  wi)ig  on  the  east  side  of  the  mill — the  new  part  to 
be  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  length  by 
sixty-five  feet  in  width,  and  three  stories  high.  This 
(January,  1889)  has  been  accomplished.  The  addi- 
tional room  increases  the  machinery  from  6000  spin- 
dles to  about  10,000,  and  the  looms  from  150  to 
above  260  ;  this,  with  the  improvement  in  machinery 
and  methods,  will  more  than  double  the  productive 
capacity  of  ten  years  ago. 

Southbridge  Steam  Laundry,  owned  by  Jlr.  William 
P.  Plimpton,  is  the  next  on  the  river. 

American  Optical  Comj^any,  Manufaeturent  of  Spec- 
tacles and  Eye-glasses,  in  Gold,  Silver  and  Steel. — An 
examination  of  the  industries  of  Southbridge  reveals 
the  fact  that  there  are  several  extensive  enterprises 
carried  on  here  which  demand  special  attention  at 
our  hands,  and  which  will  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
reader,  not  only  by  their  magnitude,  but  by  the  pre- 
eminence which  they  have  achieved.  Foremost 
among  such  is  the  enterprise  of  the  American  Optical 
Company,  known  throughout  the  world  as  manufac- 
turers of  lenses,  spectacles  and  eye-glasses,  in  gold, 
silver  and  steel.  The  character  of  the  business  and 
the  impetus  which  its  prosecution  has  given  to  the 
general  thrift  of  this  community  make  it  a  fit  theme 
for  comment,  and  entitle  it  to  a  prominent  place  in 
the  pages  of  this  volume.  The  business  was  first 
inaugurated,  in  1833,  by  Mr.  William  Beecher,  who  is 
still  an  honored  resident  of  Southbridge.  About  1812 
he  disposed  of  the  business  to  Messrs.  Ammidown  & 
Putney,  which  firm  was  soon  after  succeeded  by 
Messrs.  Ammidown  &  Son.  In  1856  Mr.  Beecher 
returned  to  his  first  love,  and,  in  company  with  Mr. 
R.  H.  Cole,  now  the  president  of  the  company,  formed 
the  firm  of  Beecher  &  Cole,  who  conducted  it  till 
1862,  when  the  firm  of  R.  H.  Cole  &  Co.  was  organized, 
remaining  as  proprietors  until  .1869,  when  the  present 
company  was  incorporated.     The  officers  of  the  com- 


pany are  Mr.  R.  H.  Cole  as  president;  G.  W.  Wells, 
treasurer;  and  H.  C.  C!ady,  su|)erintendent.  The 
main  factory,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  spectacle 
and  eye-glass  frames,  is  a  three-story  frame  building, 
with  finished  brick  basement,  which  was  erected  in 
1872,  to  which  additions  were  made  in  1879,  1882  and 
1886,  comprising  some  sixty  thousand  feet  of  floor 
space.  The  lens  factory  was  built  in  1S87  and  is  two 
stories  in  height,  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet 
long,  sixty-three  feet  wide  and  is  specially  constructed 
and  adapted  to  the  business  of  manufacturing  lenses, 
and  contains  forty  thousand  feet  fioor  space.  This 
firm  employs  over  six  hundred  workmen,  all  proficient 
in  their  work  and  experienced  in  the  art  of  manufac- 
turing. The  machinery,  much  of  which  is  extremely 
ingenious,  and  a  large  portion  of  which  was  designed 
by  active  members  of  the  firm,  for  the  special  uses 
to  which  it  is  applied,  is  operated  by  water-power, 
aggregating  three  hundred  horse-power,  with  steam 
auxiliary  of  seventy-five  horse-power.  The  company 
have  invested  in  the  business  about  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  their  output  aggregates  over 
four  hundred  dozen  spectacles  and  eye-glasses  per 
day  (fifty  dozen  of  which  are  gold),  or  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  pairs  per  year,  and  much  more 
than  the  above  of  lenses.  The  demand  for  their 
goods  comes  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  also 
from  many  foreign  countries.  The  management  has 
brought  the  business  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  elabo- 
ration and  system,  and  they  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  their  goods  are  not  excelled  by  any  in 
the  markets  of  the  new  or  the  old  world,  and  that 
they  have  the  largest  and  most  complete  manufactory 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  company  melted  in 
the  year  1888  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  of  gold  and  silver,  and  their 
pay-roll  amounts  to  over  five  thousand  dollars  per 
week. 

The  Lumber  Yard  and  Manuf actor ij  of  John  & 
L.  D.  Clemence  is  on  Mechanic  Street,  and  employs 
the  water-power  next  below  the  American  Optical 
Company's  factory.  This  firm  does  a  large  business 
in  builders'  furnishings. 

Hyde  Manufacturing  Compa?uj,  incorporated  in 
1881,  located  on  Main  Street  between  the  above- 
mentioned  lumber-yard  and  Lensdale,  manufacture 
shoe-knives,  shaves  and  other  shoe-tools.  President, 
Treasurer  and  Clerk,  I.  P.  Hyde. 

Sandersdale.— This  pretty  little  hamlet,  pleasant- 
ly situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Quincbaug  River,  one 
and  three-quarters  miles  from  Southbridge,  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  notice,  as  it  has  gained  celebrity 
not  only  through  earnest  and  successful  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  the  late  James  Sanders,  from  whom  it  de- 
rives its  name,  but  by  persistent  and  untiring  efforts 
of  Thomas  and  James  H.  (sons  of  the  deceased  found 
er),  who,  having  been  thoroughly  instructed  in  the 
art  of  calico  printing,  and  endowed  with  excellent 
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business  qualifications,  have  brought  the  works  to  its 
present  high  standard. 

James  Sanders,  now  deceased,  was  born  in  Lanca- 
shire, England,  in  1811,  and  at  thirteen  years  of  age 
was  apprenticed  to  a  block  printer.  After  a  seven 
years'  apprenticeship  he  continued  at  his  trade  until 
1842,  when  he  came  to  this  country  and  settled  in  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  entering  the  employ  of  the  American 
Print  Works.  He  married  in  IS-W,  and  moved  to 
Rhode  Island  in  1848,  and  in  1850,  in  company  with 
his  brother-in-law,  the  late  James  Abbott,  leased  the 
Crompton  Print  Works.  After  a  business  connection 
of  ten  years,  H.  N.  Slater  purchased  Mr.  Abbott's 
share,  and  the  new  firm  continued  for  nearly  three 
years,  when  James  Sanders  took  entire  control. 

In  1804  he  purchased  what  is  now  known  as  Sand- 
ersdale,  but  at  that  time  as  Ashland,  the  area  com- 
prising several  hundred  acres  of  land  and  three  or 
four  houses,  together  with  excellent  water-power  and 
water  privileges  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  print 
works.  Having  amassed  a  handsome  fortune,  he  com- 
menced ihe  erection  of  the  present  works  in  1868,  and 
the  chart  hanging  in  the  office  shows  the  following 
dimensions,  the  buildings,  being  designated  as  No.  1> 
2,  3,  etc. : 
No.  1.  Printing  building,  265  feet  by  57  feet. 
No.  2.  Dyeing,  bleaching,  finishing  and  boiler  build- 
ing, 250  by  107. 

No.  3.  Engraving  and  packing  room  building,  115 
by  48. 
No.  4.  Boiler  house  and  engine-room,  65  by  50. 
No.  5.  Liquor  shop,  70  by  40. 
No.  6.  Kier-room  and  wheel-house,  73  by  25. 
No.  7.  Office,  40  by  33. 
No.  8.  Mechanic  shop,  76  by  40. 
The   several   buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the 
mechanic  shop,  which  is  part  brick  and  part  stone,  are 
wholly   constructed   of  brick,   compactly   built,  pre- 
senting a  neat  and  substantial  appearance. 

In  1870,  when  all  was  in  readiness,  the  machinery 
used  in  the  Crompton  Print  W^orks  was  transferred  to 
the  new  quarters,  the  amount  necessary  occupying 
over  thirty  freight  cars,  and  in  the  same  year  Mr. 
Sanders  and  family  moved  to  Southbridge,  the  works 
commencing  operations  under  the  firm-name  of  T.  & 
J.  H.  Sanders  (sons  of  the  founder),  in  the  spring  of 
1874,  and  continued  under  their  management  until 
the  spring  of  1884.  During  that  time  the  product 
consisted  principally  of  prints,  mostly  shirtings  and 
cheviots,  the  capacity  averaging  ninety  thousand  yards 
per  day. 

On  December  31,  1884,  The  Southbridge  Printing 
Co.  was  incorporated,  and  the  property  and  plant 
purchased,  and  as  the  demand  for  specialties  outside 
of  the  straight  line  of  prints  was  so  great,  extensive 
alterations,  especially  in  the  dye  house,  were  neces- 
sary, which  with  the  addition  of  new  and  more  modern 
machinery  throughout  the  works,  placed  the  new  cor- 
poration in  a  position  to  successfully  compete  with 


others  who  had  been  more  favored  in  the  past,  thus 
enabling  a  production  of  silesias,  cambrics  and  all 
kinds  of  cotton  goods  subject  to  a  dyeing  process,  in 
connection  with  the  straight  prints. 

A  glance  at  the  present  production  is  worthy  of  pe- 
rusal. In  prints  may  be  found  shirtings  of  coarse  and 
fine  grades,  in  both  narrow  and  wide  goods;  flannels 
and  sheetings;  wide  and  narrow  cheviots;  sleeve  lin- 
ings, from  a  light  cheap  quality  to  the  finest  forty-four 
inch  sateen,  in  both  loose  and  fast  colors,  especially 
for  the  clothing  trade.  In  dyed  goods  the  variety  is 
equally  as  great,  if  not  larger  than  in  prints,  consist- 
ing of  brocades,  cashmeres,  Hollands,  pocketings, 
cambrics  (from  an  oi-dinary  quality  to  a  thirty-six-inch 
French  cambric),  silesias,  fiannels,  Italians,  serges, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Water  is  the  principal  motive-power,  an  excellent 
fall  being  obtained,  graduated  to  three  hundred  horse- 
power, and  in  case  of  necessity  steam  can  be  substi- 
tuted, as  two  ponderous  engines  are  ever  ready  to  be 
set  in  motion,  should  an  accident  to  the  turbine  wheel 
or  connections  thereto  occur. 

Considering  the  many  varieties  of  work,  the  daily 
production  averages  from  fiftj'  thousand  to  seventy-five 
thousand  yards,  which  is  an  excellent  showing,  re- 
flecting credit  upon  the  management  entire. 

The  officers  of  The  Southbridge  Printing  Co.  remain 
the  same  as  when  incorporated,  viz. : — President,  Ja- 
cob Booth;  Treasurer,  Thomas  Sanders ;  Superintend- 
ent, James  H.  Sanders. 

Southbridge  Optical  Company  was  incorporated  in 
1883.  The  President  is  Mr.  A.  H.  Wheeler  ;  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  Mr.  B.  U.  Bugbee.  The  com- 
pany manufacture  spectacles  and  eye-glasses.  They 
erected,  in  1888,  a  new  building  upon  JNIarcy  Street, 
with  machinery  fitted  up  for  their  manufactures. 
The  factory  is  of  wood,  two  stories  in  height,  with 
a  brick  basement,  and  is  one  hundred  feet  long 
by  forty  wide. 

Stephen  Richard,  manufacturer  of  shoe-knives 
and  razors,  has  a  high  reputation  for  quality  of 
goods  produced. 

Other  establishments  of  business  or  employment, 
not  included  in  the  foregoing  list  of  particular 
mention,  can  only  be  enumerated,  and  are,  so  far 
as  ascertained,  as  follows,  viz. :  apothecaries,  5 ; 
artist,  1  ;  auctioneer,  1 ;  bakers,  4  ;  banks,  2  ;  barbers, 
4  ;  blacksmiths,  6  ;  books  and  stationery,  5  ;  boot 
and  shoe  dealers,  9;  boot  and  shoemakei-s,  6;  brick 
manufacturers,  2  ;  calico  printer,  1 ;  carpenters  and 
builders,  4;  carriage-makers,  4;  clothiers,  7;  coal 
dealer,  1  ;  dentists,  2;  dressmakers,  19;  dry  goods 
dealers,  8  ;  expresses,  3  ;  fish  and  oysters,  1 ;  florist, 
1;  flour  and  grain,  5;  furniture,  3;  gents' furnishing 
goods,  5  ;  grist-mill,  1  ;  groceries,  17  ;  hardware  and 
cutlery,  4 ;  harness-makers,  2 ;  hotels,  3  ;  insurance 
agents,  2 ;  laundries,  2  ;  lawyers,  4 ;  livery  stables,  5  ; 
lumber  dealers,  2  ;  marble-works,  1  ;  meat-markets, 
7  ;  milliners,  7  ;    music-stores,  2  ;    music-teachers,  5  ; 
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newspapers,  2;  news-rooms,  3;  painters,  house  and 
sign,  7  ;  paints  and  oils,  4;  photographers,  3  ;  physi- 
cians, 13  ;  pool-rooms,  2 ;  printers,  2  ;  restau  rants,  5  ; 
rifle-range,  1;  saloons,  2;  sewing-macliincs,  3;  shoe- 
knife  manufactories,  3  ;  spectacle  manufactories,  3  ; 
stoves,  ranges  and  tin,  4 ;  tailors,  4  ;  tea,  coffee,  2 ; 
telegraph  office,  1  ;  telephone  office,  1 ;  trunks  and 
bags,  1 ;  undertakers,  2 ;  upholsterer,  1 ;  watches  and 
jewelry,  6  ;  wood  dealer,  1. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1858,  the  tavern  on  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Elm  Streets,  built  of  wood  in 
1825,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  other  build- 
ings in  the  immediate  vicinity.  This  event  preceded 
the  appearance  of  the  first  of  the  many  fine  business 
blocks  whic!i  now  enrich  and  adorn  the  town.  That 
vacancy,  and  along  that  side  of  the  street,  was  soon 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  ornamental  and  massive 
brick  buildings  erected  by  Messrs.  William  C.  Barnes, 
Sylvester  Dresser,  and  William  and  John  Edwards 
(last  two  now  deceased) — names  identified  with  the 
last  thirty  years  of  the  town's  history  and  progress. 
Besides  the  long  line  of  first-class  accommodations 
for  trades  people  and  employments,  there  are  the 
Memorial  Block  Hall,  Edwards  Hall  and  Dresser 
Opera-House. 

Daniel  Whitford  and  Elbridge  Ellis  built  on  the 
opposite  side  of  street,  corner  of  Main  and  Hamilton, 
the  large  and  fine  structure  bearing  their  names. 

Hartwell's  block,  built  by  the  late  George  H.  Hart- 
well,  is  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Central  Streets. 
In  18G3  a  fire  swept  away  the  Baptist  Church,  the  old 
parish  meetinghouse — then  used  for  business  pur- 
poses— and  other  buildings.  The  brick  church  of  the 
Baptists  was  erected  in  '6G,  and  what  was  once  the 
"rising  ground  on  Capt.  Marcy's  land,  opposite  Col. 
Freeman's  barn,"  was  leveled  down,  and  Mr.  Holmes 
Ammidown  built  his  public  library  building  in  1870 
or  '71.  Then,  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Central 
Streets,  Mr.  Chester  A.  Dresser  built  the  C.  A. 
Dresser  house,  costing — furnishing  and  all — about 
eighty  thousand  dollars. 

Alden's  Block,  built  by  William  E.  Alden,  Sr.,  in 
1878-79,  is  a  fine  structure  of  brick  with  granite 
trimmings  and  metallic  cornices,  standing  on  the  site 
of  tlie  old  Plimpton  house,  in  Globe  Village. 

Recently  the  new  bank  building  on  Main  Street 
and  Suprenaut's  Block,  on  Central  Street,  have  added 
to  the  architectural  appearance  of  Centre  Village. 

These  buildings,  with  tlie  mercantile  or  other  es- 
tablishments which  they  enclose,  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  the  same  class  in  any  town  in  the 
county. 

Southbridge  also  contains  even  within  the  limits 
of  her  villages  much  of  quiet  rural  beauty.  Whole 
neighborhoods  of  fine  cottages,  surrounded  by  ample 
grounds  and  smoothly-shaven  lawns, — entire  absence 
of  fences  and  unsightly  objects, — this  is  the  enviable 
home,  the  place  where  the  tired  business  man  retires 
to  the  quiet  enjoyments  of  family  and  friends. 


In  the  midst  of  all  that  has  been  described  in  this 
article  on  Southbridge  is  the  old  Marcy  house, 
erected  there  when  all  arouad  was  literally  a  howling 
wilderness.  The  same  sturdy  arms  that  spotted  the 
trees  for  the  first  paths,  "slashed"  the  trees  in  the 
first  clearings,  and  w'rought  out  the  first  homes  about 
here,  also  hoisted  in  place  the  massive  timbers  which 
form  the  frame-work  of  this  old  house.  Its  simple 
grandeur,  made  beautiful  by  antiquity  and  associa- 
tions, is  unabashed  in  the  presence  of  the  finest  of 
modern  residences,  though  set  in  "  pillars  of  gold." 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

MANNING  LEONAED. 

Manning  Leonard  was  born  in  Sturbridge,  June 
1,  1814;  died  in  Southbridge,  July  31,  1885.  Among 
those  interested  in  the  history  of  Worcester  County 
Manning  Leonard  was  one  well  deserving  special 
mention  in  these  memoirs,  both  because  of  his  con- 
nection with  those  who  had  no  little  part  in  shaping 
the  history  of  the  towns  of  Sturbridge  and  South- 
bridge,  and  because  of  his  own  honorable  record  as 
a  citizen. 

His  mother,  Sally  Fiske,  daughter  of  Henry,  was  a 
grandchild  of  both  Henry  and  Daniel  Fiske,  the  first 
white  settlers  in  the  town,  who  located  on  what  is 
now  known  as  "  Fiske  Hill"  in  1731,  and  from  one 
of  whose  descendants  Fiskedale  in  Sturbridge  was 
named. 

His  father.  Rev.  Zenas  Lockwood  Leonard,  fifth  in 
descent  from  Solomon,  who  landed  at  Dusbury  in 
1636,  was  born  at  Bridge  water  1773  ;  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1794  and  came  to  Sturbridge  as 
a  Baptist  minister  in  1796.  During  his  long  pastor- 
ate of  thirty-six  years  he  had  a  more  than  ordinary 
interest  and  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Though  on  a  small  salary,  never  exceeding  two 
hundred  dollars,  he  maintained  a  hospitable  home, 
gave  his  children  a  good  education  (sending  his  eld- 
est son  through  Brown  University),  kept  free  from 
debt  and  gave  his  family  an  honorable  position  in 
the  community.  In  all  household  affairs  he  was  ably 
aided  by  his  wife,  who  was  a  model  of  quiet  effi- 
ciency. 

Of  their  seven  children,  Mitnning  was  the  fifth, 
having  a  brother  and  two  sisters  older  and  a  brother 
and  si.ster  younger  than  himself.  Reared  in  a  home 
of  order,  thrift  and  industry,  he  naturally  developed 
such  a  degree  of  self-reliance,  diligence  and  self-re- 
spect as  gave  early  promise  of  sure  and  honorable 
success  in  life.  Generously  determining  to  forego 
the  advantages  of  a  college  education,  he  defrayed 
his  own  expenses  during  a  course  in  English  and  the 
mathematics  at  Amherst  Academy,  under  the  tuition 
of  Rev.  Simeon   Colton,  D.D.,  taught  school  a  term 
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at  South  Amherst  and  then,  to  school  himself  for 
business  life,  became  a  clerk  in  the  dry-goods  house 
of  Tiffany,  Anderson  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City. 
After  three  years  spent  in  an  earnest  endeavor  to 
master  every  detail  of  the  business,  he  went  West  in 
1835,  the  year  of  his  majority,  and  in  1838,  joining 
with  George  M.  Phelps,  a  young  man  also  from 
Worcester  County,  established  himself  in  business  in 
Madison,  Indiana.  He  prospered.  In  1840  he  married 
Mary  F.,  daughter  of  Hon.  Ebenezer  Davis  Ammi- 
down,  of  Southbridge,  Mass.,  than  whom  no  one 
had  greater  part  in  making  Southbridge  the  beauti- 
ful town  it  is,  or  conti'ibuted  more  to  its  material  ad- 
vancement. 

In  1844  he  returned  to  Southbridge,  and  first,  with 
his  father-in-law,  and  later  with  Chester  A.  Dresser, 
was  for  twenty  years  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
turing business  at  what  is  known  as  the  Central 
Mills.  On  account  of  failing  health  he  retired  from 
active  business  in  1863.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not 
subside  into  listlessness  and  idleness,  but  maintained 
an  active  interest  ia  public  afl'airs ;  was  on  the  Board 
of  Selectmen  during  the  early  years  of  the  war ;  was 
a  representative  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Southbridge  Public  Li- 
brary Committee ;  a  prime  mover  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Southbridge  Savings  Bank  in  1848,  he  was 
secretary  of  that  corporation  until  his  death,  and  also 
was  a  director  in  the  National  Bank. 

He  was  an  active  and  consistent  member  of  the 
Congregational  Church  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
generous  in  his  support  of  the  great  work  of  home 
and  foreign  missions  as  well  as  various  undenomina- 
tional charities. 

For  many  years,  more  or  less  of  an  invalid,  he 
traveled  much  for  health  as  well  as  for  business — 
twice  visiting  Europe,  once  California  and  many 
times  going  to  the  great  prairie  States.  Yielding  to 
a  complication  of  diseases,  he  died  at  Southbridge 
July  31,  1885,  having  completed  his  seventy-first 
year  two  months  before. 

In  early  life  ever  striving  to  fit  himself  for  the 
task  of  the  morrow,  while  faithfully  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  the  day,  he  won  promotion  by  merit  rather 
than  sought  it  by  favor. 

In  middle  life  a  man  of  reserve  power,  whose  sa- 
gacity and  foresight  gave  him  success  where  others 
failed,  and  being  eminently  a  just  man,  he  was 
made  the  recipieut  of  many  public  as  well  as  many 
private  trusts. 

In  maturer  years  more  conservative  and  cautious, 
yet  never  a  captious  obstructionist,  his  counsels  were 
the  more  valuable  because  his  course  had  been  always 
consistent — ever  securing  not  the  applause  of  the 
many,  but  the  approval  of  the  best ;  he  had  been  not 
a  partisan,  but  a  patriot. 


CALVIN  A.  PAIGE. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Southbridge, 
Mass.,  June  7, 1820  ;  son  of  Timothy  Paige,  Jr.,  Esq., 
and  Cynthia  (Ammidown)  Paige.  His  parents  died 
when  he  was  but  eight  years  of  age,  and  after  their 
decease  he  made  his  home  in  the  family  of  his  guar- 
dian. Dr.  Samuel  Hartwell.  At  thirteen  he  entered 
the  employ  of  Messrs.  Plimpton  &  Lane,  as  a  clerk 
in  their  store  in  Southbridge.  At  fifteen  he  went  to 
Northfield,  Vt.,  where  for  about  two  years  he  was 
employed  in  the  store  of  Charles  Paine,  afterwards 
Governor  of  Vermont,  and  president  of  the  Vermont 
Central  Railroad  Co.  Returning  home  to  South- 
bridge,  he  was  employed  until  1843  in  the  store  of 
John  Seabury  &  Co.,  then  kept  in  the  old  Columbian 
Building,  now  standing  on  Main  Street,  known  as 
the  "  Factory  Store.''  This  store  was  in  those  days 
an  important  factor  in  the  business  enterprises  and 
trade  of  the  town,  involving  large  transactions  and 
QO  inconsiderable  number  of  small  details,  by  a  sys- 
tem of  orders  by  which  the  Dresser,  the  Columbian 
and  the  Central  Manufacturing  Companies  paid  their 
operatives. 

In  1844  he  became  clerk  and  bookeeper  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Dresser  Manufacturing  Company.  This 
mill  was  one  of  the  first  cotton-mills  erected  in  this 
locality  by  William  Sumner  and  others  soon  after 
1814,  when  the  privilege  was  purcliased.  The  premi- 
ses included  the  water-power,  mill,  land  and  tenant- 
houses,  situated  on  what  is  known  as  "  Dresser  Hill," 
and  in  1831  the  same  was  purchased  by  Harvey  Dres- 
ser, then  an  active,  enterprising  business  man  of 
Charlton,  who  organized  the  Dresser  Manufacturing 
Company  in  1834,  to  operate  the  mill.  Mr.  Dresser 
died  in  1835.  After  his  death  this  company  was 
reorganized  under  the  agency  of  E.  D.  Ammidown. 
Until  1845  Colonel  Alexander  De  Witt,  of  Oxford, 
succeeded  to  the  agency  until  1850,  when  Calvin  A. 
Paige  was  appointed  agent,  and  operated  the  mill 
until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1870.  May  9,  1843, 
Mr.  Paige  married  Mercy  Dresser,  daughter  of  Har- 
vey Dresser,  by  whom  he  had  two  children — Mary  E. 
Paige,  born  April  7,  1846,  who  died  September  2, 
1848,  and  Calvin  D.  Paige,  born  May  20,  1848,  who  is 
now  residing  in  Southbridge.  From  1844  until  he 
became  the  agent,  Mr.  Paige  acted  not  only  as  clerk 
and  bookkeeper,  but  was  also  practically  the  managing 
and  business  agent  of  the  company  during  the  whole 
period,  conducting  its  affairs  safely  and  prudently, 
and  with  profit  to  its  owners.  He  became  himself  an 
owner  of  the  stock  of  the  companv,  and  after  the 
mill  was  burned  sold  the  mill-site  and  water-power 
to  the  Central  Mills  Company,  retaining  the  land 
and  tenements  on  "  Dresser  Hill,"  which  he  now 
owns,  and  since  then  has  not  been  engaged  in  any 
regular  active  business. 

Mr.  Paige  married  for  his  second  wife  Ellen  Jane 
Scholfield,  of  Dudley,  February  20,  1856,  by  whom 
he  has  one  son,  Frank  S.,  born  May  18,  1857,  now 
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living  in  Southbridge.  After  1870  the  leisure  time 
at  his  command,  his  thorougli  business  training,  habits 
and  experience,  have  set  him  apart  as  a  citizen  well 
qualified  and  acceptable  to  discharge  numerous  public 
duties,  in  which  he  has  been  long  conspicuous  and  of 
great  advantage  and  service  to  the  town  and  commu- 
nity for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty-five  years.  He 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  town  committee  to 
oppose  the  division  of  the  town  before  the  Legislature 
of  1854,  and  one  of  its  most  zealous  and  effective 
workers  in  defeating  that  project.  In  18.50  he  was 
commissioned  a  notary  public  by  Governor  Briggs, 
and  still  holds  that  office.  During  the  Rebellion  he 
was  appointed  United  States  enrolling  officer  for  the 
town,  and  in  1883,  by  Governor  Long,  commi.ssioner 
to  qualify  civil  officers.;  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  House  in  the  Legislature  of  1863.  For  thirty 
years  he  has  been  a  director  in  the  Southbridge 
National  Bank,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Southbridge 
Savings  Bank.  He  has  been  elected  many  times  to 
the  offices  of  selectman,  assessor,  overseer  of  the  poor 
and  other  town  offices  and  positions,  and  in  all  these 
positions  he  has  discharged  his  duties  with  singular 
ability  and  unvarying  success.  His  great  caution, 
accuracy  of  knowledge,  thorough  business  training, 
promptness  and  experience  in  public  aflairs  have  been 
long  recognized  and  repeatedly  called  to  service  in 
town  matters,  and  probably  few  unprofessional  citizens 
are  better  posted  in  matters  relating  to  town  govern- 
ment and  its  proper  administration — especially  in 
relation  to  the  pauper  laws — or  more  serviceable  to 
the  public  in  these  respects  than  he  is.  Whatever 
falls  to  his  management  is  promptly  and  correctly 
done,  and  with  due  consideration  to  the  public 
interest.  His  books  and  records  are  always  kept 
correctly  and  with  business-like  completeness  and 
care.  His  worth  in  these  respects  is  so  generally  con- 
ceded by  his  fellf)w-townsmen  that  party  politics  rarely 
defeat  him  as  a  candidate  for  public  office,  although 
he  is  a  strong  party  man.  He  has  discharged  numerous 
trusts  as  administrator,  guardian,  assignee  and  trustee 
in  bankruptcy  and  in  insolvency,  and  in  these  rela- 
tions found  capable,  honest  and  efficient.  He  is  ready 
to  accept  responsibility  and  to  do  his  duty,  but  is 
guided  by  a  conservative  good  sense  and  caution  to 
first  learn  what  his  duty  is. 

Mr.  Paige  has  long  been  an  earnest  and  influential 
citizen  in  promoting  town  enterprise  and  improve- 
ments, and  uniformly  advocated  whatever  tended  to 
these  results.  He  sustained  the  plan  adopted  to  estab- 
lish the  public  library,  and  usually  advocated  the 
laying-out  and  grading  of  new  streets,  the  building  of 
sidewalks,  the  lighting  of  streets  and  the  introduction 
of  electric  street  lights,  and  was  recently  one  of  the 
most  influential  workers  in  obtaining  the  Town  Hall 
building.  He  is  active  and  persistent,  ambitious  of 
carrying  his  points  and  usually  successful.  He  has  a 
wide  personal  acquaintance,  and  enjoys  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  those  who  know  him.     He  is  naturally 


kind-hearted,  cordial  and  generous  in  his  association 
and  dealings  with  men,  and  almost  impulsive  in  his 
vigor  and  show  of  enthusiiism.  He  is  a  stalwart  in 
his  convictions  when  once  formed,  but  cautious  and 
conservative  in  forming  them.  He  is  an  active  and 
zealous  partisan  in  politics,  and  .always  an  ardent  and 
unconi|>riiniisiiig  Repulilican,  willing  to  work  fur  the 
Republican  cause,  and  a  great  admirer  of  Hon.  James 
G.  Blaine.  His  energy  and  push  partake  largely  of 
his  great  natural  spirit  of  enthusiasm. 

The  history  of  the  town  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out special  mention  of  the  life  and  active  career  of 
Mr.  Paige,  in  view  of  all  he  has  accom])lished  for 
himself  and  for  the  general  welfare  —  having  so 
long  been  a  prominent  figure  among  the  people  in 
this  community. 

The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Paige  were  natives  of  Hard- 
wick,  Mass,  where  they  were  prominent  citizens,  as 
the  town  history  shows.  His  great-grandfather,  the 
first  Timothy  Paige,  was  a  farmer,  who  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  period  as  a  captain  of  a  militia  com- 
pany, led  his  company  to  Bennington  at  the  alarm 
in  August,  1777,  and  to  West  Point  in  1780,  and 
served  in  many  town  offices.  His  grandfather,  the 
second  Timothy,  was  a  member  of  the  company  of 
"minute-men'  who  marched  to  Cambridge  upon  the 
Lexington  alarm,  and  served  for  short  periods  sev- 
eral times  during  the  Revolution. 

He  was  a  conspicuous  man  in  public  matters, 
holding  justice  courts  and  many  town  offices,  and  at 
his  death,  October  21,  1821,  the  New  England  Palla- 
dium described  him  as  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives ;  a  man  who  united 
very  many  excellent  and  useful  qualities,  and  who 
was  universally  esteemed  among  his  acquaintances 
for  his  intelligence  and  unbending  integrity. 

The  Columbian  Centinel  referred  to  him  as  "one  of 
the  oldest  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  this  State,  an  undeviating  patriot  and  an  intelli- 
gent man."  He  was  Representative  to  the  General 
Court  seventeen  years  successively,  from  1805  to  1821, 
and  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  in 
1820. 

His  father,  Timothy  Paige,  Jr.,  was  a  lawyer  of 
good  standing  in  his  profession,  and  of  much  literary 
taste.  He  was  the  first  town  clerk  of  Southbridge 
and  won  an  enviable  repute  as  a  poet.  His  pnems 
were  published  as  written  in  the  public  journals  and 
bore  the  signature  of  "Jacques.''  The  last  poem  he 
wrote  was  published  in  the  Massachuse/ts  Spy  shortly 
after  his  death,  November  17,  1822,  entitled  "  Fare- 
well to  Summer." 

Rev.  Lucius  R.  Paige,  LL.D.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
the  historian  of  Hardwick  and  Cambridge,  and  a  man 
of  literary  attainments,  is  a  brother,  and  uncle  to  the 
subject  of  this  sketch. 
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CHESTER  A".  DEESSEE. 

Chester  A.  Dresser,  of  Soiithbridge,  Mass.,  was  born 
in  that  town  on  the  2d  of  September,  1818,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  years,  has  always  resided  in 
that  place. 

His  early  life  was  similar  to  many  another  New 
England  boy's,  who  has  plodded  his  way  along  rugged 
paths,  surmounting  all  obstacles  with  a  fixed  purpose 
to  guide  him  and  a  determination  to  become  a  useful 
and  intelligent  man.  His  mother,  with  her  three 
children,  of  which  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  the 
second,  re->ided  in  what  was  then  and  is  to  the  present 
day  known  as  the  Columbian  Block,  situated  on  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Elm  Streets,  at  that  time  the 
|iroperty  of  his  grandfather  and  now  owned  by  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  When  ten  yeara 
of  age,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  was  left  in 
charge  of  his  uncle,  Ebenezer  D.  Ammidown,  who  was 
appointed  his  guardian.  His  education  was  acquired 
at  the  district  school  of  the  village,  which  he  attended 
irregularly  for  several  years,  and  he  was  a  student  at 
Nichols  Academy,  Dudley,  Mass.,  and  at  Monson 
Academy — two  terms  at  each  institution.  During  the 
winters  of  1830-31  he  lived  in  the  family  of  Hon. 
Linus  Childs,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  his  mother, 
performing  the  duties  of"  chore  boy  "  as  remuneration 
for  his  board  and  attending  school. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  chose  Dr.  Samuel  Hart- 
well  as  his  guardian  and  made  his  home  at  his  house 
when  not  employed  elsewhere.  For  a  short  time  he 
was  employed  in  the  store  kept  by  Milton  Joslin,  but 
he  had  now  arrived  at  the  age  when,  in  those  days,  it 
was  thought  that  a  boy  should  have  some  aim  in  life, 
and  the  subject  of  a  "  trade  "  was  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  his  friends,  and  their  advice  freely  given. 

Learning  of  an  opening  in  the  village  harness-shop 
for  a  boy,  his  guardian  advised  him  to  enter  as  an 
apprentice,  but  this  employment  not  being  entirely 
agreeable  to  his  tastes,  he  sought  the  advice  of  his 
uncle,  Harvey  Dresser,  and  of  Moses  Plimpton,  Esq., 
who  was  then  the  agent  of  the  Columbian  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
sheetings.  Mr.  Plimpton  recommended  his  becoming 
a  manufacturer,  whereupon  an  engagement  was  en- 
tered into,  the  remuneration  to  be  forty  dollars  per 
year  and  board.  The  price  for  board  was  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  week  and  all  lo.st  time  at 
the  mill  was  deducted  at  the  rate  of  forty  dollars  per 
annum,  while  there  was  no  deduction  for  board.  His 
initiatory  apprenticeship  was  in  the  repair-shop  of  the 
company,  in  charge  of  an  English  mechanic,  whose 
motto  was  "  learn  to  do  work  well,  after  which  do  all 
you  can." 

After  serving  one  year  in  the  machine-shop,  he  was 
employed,  in  turn,  in  every  department  of  the  mill, 
learning  to  card,  spin  and  weave.  During  these 
years  of  service,  to  strengthen  his  finances,  he 
worked  at  night  by  moon  and  lamp-light,  carrying  in 
and  packing  wood,  at  eight  cents  per  cord,  and  fold- 


ing and  packing  cloth.  Oftentimes  the  midnight 
hour  would  find  him  hard  at  work. 

Feeling  that  he  was  yet  deficient  in  the  mathemat- 
ical education  necessary  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  business  which  he  had  chosen,  he  attended  school 
for  three  months  during  two  winters,  and  devoted  all 
his  leisure  time  during  his  apprenticeship  to  the 
study  of  those  problems  which  he  had  to  solve  and 
in  the  improvement  of  his  handwriting.  When  the 
"  financial  crisis  "  of  1837  came,  the  mill  was  stopped 
during  a  part  of  that  year,  and  he  worked  at  farming 
through  the  summer,  and  took  a  position  late  in  the 
fall  as  overseer  of  the  warp-spinning,  when  the  mill 
resumed  operation.  Being  anxious  to  gain  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  weaving  of  cotton  fabrics 
than  the  facilities  of  the  small  weaving-room  at  this 
mill  afforded,  the  following  spring  he  obtained  a  sit- 
uation in  the  weaving  department  in  charge  of  Nel- 
son Drake,  at  the  Fiskdale  Mills. 

"What  wages  do  you  expect?"  asked  Mr.  Drake. 
"  Give  me  whatever  you  think  I  am  worth ;  I  am  not 
seeking  wages,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  business  in  all 
its  details,"  was  the  reply.  So  acceptably  did  he 
perform  his  duties  that  his  wages  were  constantly  in- 
creased while  he  remained  in  this  department.  In 
the  spring  of  1840  he  entered  the  company's  count- 
ing-room to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  mercantile,  manu- 
facturing and  double  entry  book-keeping,  under  the 
instruction  of  Avery  P.  Taylor.  His  career  as  man- 
ager began  in  September,  1840,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged to  take  charge  of  a  mill  of  four  thousand  spin- 
dles at  Swift  Creek,  near  Petersburg,  Va.,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years.  He  then  returned  to  his 
native  town,  in  feeble  health,  and  was  seriously  ill 
and  incapacitated  for  business  for  some  time. 

In  November,  1842,  he  assumed  the  management 
of  the  cotton-mill  located  at  Westville  (a  village  in 
the  westerly  part  of  the  town),  and  at  the  same  time 
kept  the  "  factory  store.'' 

He  was  married  to  Mary  C.  Bartlett,  of  Petersburg, 
Va.,  in  1843,  and  in  the  spring  of  1845  removed  from 
Westville  to  take  charge  of  the  Dresser  Mill,  in  the 
Centre  village,  succeeding  Benjamin  F.  Kimball  as 
superintendent.  It  was  then  that  he  established  a 
marked  reputation,  in  this  vicinity,  as  a  manufac- 
turer. Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Kimball  had  been  the 
acknowledged  authority  on  cotton  manufacturing  in 
this  locality.  The  work  at  the  Dresser  Mill  was 
running  badlj' ;  to  use  the  language  of  a  manufac- 
turer, it  was  "  completely  bunged  up."  The  manager 
and  directors  had  made  many  fruitless  eftbrts  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  finally  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  fault  was  in  the  raw  mate- 
rial. A  change  in  the  quality  of  the  cotton  was  con- 
sequently made,  but  no  improvement  in  the  running 
of  the  work  resulted.  The  product  was  diminishing, 
the  quality  of  work  was  inferioi-,  the  operatives  were 
dissatisfied,  many  of  them  had  given  notices  to  leave, 
and  the  owners  were  disheartened. 
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The  directors  assembled  one  afternoon  and  sent  for 
the  young  superintendent  at  Westville,  requesting 
him  to  go  over  to  the  mill  and,  if  possible,  tell  them 
what  was  the  matter.  He  complied  with  their  re- 
quest, so  far  as  to  visit  the  mill;  but  when  asked  if  he 
knew  what  the  trouble  was,  replied  that  he  would 
go  there,  take  off' his  coat  and  go  to  work,  and  if,  at 
the  end  of  two  da3-s,  he  could  not  correct  the  difficulty 
he  would  not  remain.  The  new  superintendent  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  very  soon  after 
he  entered  the  mill,  at  once  applied  the  needed  rem- 
edy and  very  soon  the  equilibrium  was  restored. 

In  December,  1845,  he  became  the  superintendent 
of  the  Central  Manufacturing  Company,  where  he 
remained  until  1857,  having,  in  the  mean  time,  be- 
came one  of  the  stockholders.  In  response  to  a  very 
urgent  request  from  the  agent  of  the  Amoskeag  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  he  ac- 
cepted the  position  as  manager  of  the  upper  level, 
embracing  three  mills  and  dye-house.  While  in  the 
employ  of  this  corporation  he  brought  about  great 
improvements  in  the  dyeing  department  and  in  all 
the  mills  under  his  supervision.  The  Central  Manu- 
facturing Company  having  become  financially  em- 
barrassed, self-protection  rendered  it  necessary  that 
he  should  again  return  to  Southbridge,  in  1859,  and 
attempt  a  settlement  of  their  affairs.  In  this  he  was 
successful,  and  Manning  Leonard  and  himself  be- 
came joini  owners  of  the  property  and  thus  carried 
on  the  business  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  the  machinery  was  stopped  and  remained 
idle  until  November,  1863.  At  this  time  Mr.  Leon- 
ard withdrew  from  the  concern,  selling  his  interest 
to  Dresser,  who,  with  new  associates,  established  the 
present  incorporated  concern,  called  the  Central  Mills 
Company,  which,  having  been  thoroughly  remodeled 
and  supplied  with  improved  machinery,  has  been 
successfully  operated  for  the  laist  twenty-live  years, 
with  C.  A.  Dresser  as  treasurer  and  manager. 


JOHN  EDWARDS. 

Mr.  John  Edwards  was  born  in  Southbridge,  Mass., 
June  12,  1822,  and  died  there  July  2,  1872. 

He  came  from  good,  native  New  England  stock  on 
both  sides,  the  son  of  Jacob  Edwards  and  Hannah 
Marcy  Edwards,  who  was  a  sister  of  ex-Governor 
William  L.  Marcy,  of  New  York. 

He  married  Mary  E.  Irwin,  eldest  daughter  of  Ste- 
phen P.  Irwin,  by  whom  he  had  three  children, — one 
son,  John  M.,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, now  living,  Lizzie  I.  Edwards  and  Ida  F.,  wife 
of  Calvin  D.  Paige. 

His  early  education  was  limited  to  the  instruction 
afforded  by  the  public  schools  of  the  town  and  a 
course  of  study  at  Wilbraham  Academy,  after  which 
he  was  for  a  time  employed  in  the  store  of  William 
and  Jacob  Edwards,  Jr.,  his  brothers,  who  carried  on 
the  leading  dry  goods  and  grocery  business  of  the 
town. 


In  1844  he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm,  which 
continued  until  1852,  when  Jacob  Edwards,  Jr.,  sold 
out  his  interest  to  his  brothers,  William  and  John, 
who  divided  their  interest,  William  taking  the  gro- 
cery department  and  .John  the  dry  goods  department, 
doing  business  under  the  firm-name  of  "John  Ed- 
wards &  Co."  until  January,  1871,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  failing  health,  he  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness. 

In  1859,  when  his  store  was  greatly  injured  by  fire 
in  an  adjoining  building,  he  was  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  question  of  rebuilding  or  of  removing  to  a 
larger  field,  but  upon  mature  consideration  he  deter- 
mined to  stay  and  enlarge  his  business.  He  erected 
he  large  brick  block  on  Main  Street,  using  the  two 
lower  floors  for  his  business  and  the  third  floor  as  the 
"  Edwards  Opera  House," — at  this  time  this  being  the 
largest  retail  dry  goods  store  in  the  county,  and  now 
considered  one  of  the  best  appointed  stores  in  this 
section. 

The  erection  of  this  block  was  the  commencement 
of  the  construction  of  the  fine  business  brick  blocks 
which  give  Southbridge  its  prominence  and  distinc- 
tion, and  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  attracting  atten- 
tion to  the  business  capacity  and  interests  of  the 
town,  that  led  to  the  completion  of  the  railroad. 

His  stock  of  goods  was  large,  varied  and  expensive, 
and  attracted  the  people  from  all  the  surrounding 
towns,  his  business  being  conducted  with  a  system 
and  attention  to  details  unexcelled  even  at  the  pres- 
ent day  in  metropolitan  centres  of  trade. 

His  success  as  a  merchant  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  of  unusual  business  capacity. 

For  twenty  years  he  was  a  director  in  the  South- 
bridge  National  Bank  and  a  trustee  of  the  South- 
bridge  Savings  Bank. 

Although  of  a  retiring  disposition,  be  held  several 
public  offices  and  represented  the  town  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  of  1855. 

He  was  an  influential  member  of  the  Baptist  So- 
ciety, and  when  the  church  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1863,  it  was  largely  through  his  labors  that  the  pres- 
ent edifice  was  built,  he  contributing  both  time  and 
money  liberally  towards  its  construction. 

He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  soci- 
ety, and  at  his  decease  left  to  the  society,  in  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  society  and  several  Baptist  institu- 
tions, a  legacy  known  as  the  "  Edwards  legacy." 

He  first  introduced  gas  into  the  town,  putting  in 
the  gas  works,  first  for  his  own  use,  and  afterwards 
running  them  several  years  successfully  for  the  pub- 
lic generally,  until  disposed  of  to  the  Mutual  Gas- 
Light  Company. 

He  purchased  land  on  Main  Street  and  improved 
it  by  opening  and  building  Everett  Street.  In  1867 
he  built  his  new  residence  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Everett  Streets,  which,  with  the  fine  grounds  surround- 
ing it,  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  spacious  and 
beautiful  places  in  the  village. 
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In  public  matters  he  was  liberal,  public-spirited 
and  enterprising  in  all  things  that  tended  to  the 
growth  and  welfare  of  the  town,  and  he  was  always 
found  an  active  and  influential  adviser  and  worker  in 
that  direction. 

This  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Edwards  sufficiently  indi- 
cates his  rank  in  the  social,  business  and  political  life 
of  the  town,  and  the  confidence  and  respect  he 
enjoyed  as  a  citizen  among  those  who  knew  him  beat, 
but  is,  after  all,  deficient  in  conveying  to  any  but 
those  who  knew  the  detail  of  his  life-work  his  real 
worth  to  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
distinguished  part  he  acted  in  contributing  to  the 
public  thrift  and  progress  here. 

He  was  always  looking  ahead,  and  desired  to  keep 
matters  moving,  and  was  eager  to  put  his  own 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  progress,  whenever  occasion 
required  it. 

In  all  the  councils  upon  such  affairs  Mr.  Edwards 
was  a  leader. 

He  was  reserved  and  modest  in  manner,  courteous 
and  obliging,  sagacious  and  prudent,  helpful  in  worthy 
instances,  and  kind-hearted  and  sympathetic. 

He  had  traveled  in  this  country  extensively,  was 
alwa}'s  an  intelligent  observer,  and  therefore  interest- 
ing as  a  companion.  In  these  respects,  for  many 
years  he  filled  a  large  and  important  place  in  his 
native  town,  and  left  behind  him  a  memory  that 
will  endure,  as  one  of  its  successful  and  worthy 
citizens. 

There  was  nothing  fortuitous  in  his  career.  He 
was  the  substantial  architect  of  his  own  fortunes — 
most  truly  a  self- made  man — and  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  such. 

Measuring  his  worth  by  what  he  was  able  to  accom- 
plish in  life,  few  citizens  of  Southbridge  have  merited 
so  prominent  a  place  on  the  scroll  of  fame. 


HON.    LINUS  CHILD. 

Hon.  Linus  Child,  third  child  and  third  son  of 
Rensselaer  and  Priscilla  Corbin  Child,  born  in  Wood- 
stock, Ct.,  February  27,  1803,  and  married,  October 
27,  1827,  Berenthia  Mason. 

Hon.  Mr.  Child  passed  his  early  years  on  his 
father's  farm,  with  the  usual  attendance  upon  the 
public  school.  He  began  his  preparation  for  college 
under  the  tuition  of  Rev.  Samuel  Backus,  of  East 
Woodstock,  and  completed  his  preparatory  studies  at 
Bacon  Academy,  in  Colchester,  Conn.,  in  the  autumn 
of  1820.  The  following  winter  he  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege, New  Haven,  whence  he  graduated  in  1824.  Mr. 
Child  did  not  reach  the  highest  rank  in  college  as  a 
scholar,  but  for  honest,  actual  mastery  of  the  pre- 
scribed course  few  were  before  him.  After  he  gradu- 
ated he  became  a  member  of  the  law  school  in  New 
Haven,  and  studied  in  the  office  of  S.  P.  Staples.  He 
was  also  under  Judge  Daggett's  instruction.  Six 
months  later  he  became  a  student  in  the  office  of  Hon. 


Ebenezer  Stoddard  in  the  West  Parish  of  his  native 
town,  and  after  eighteen  months'  study  there  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Connecticut.  He  spent  a  year  in 
the  office  of  Hon.  George  A.  Tufts,  of  Dudley,  Mass., 
when  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of 
Worcester  County,  Mass.  He  resided  in  Southbridge 
some  eighteen  years.  During  this  period  he  was  six 
times  elected  Senator  from  Worcester  County  to  the 
State  Legislature.  In  184.5he  removed  to  Lowell, 
and  held  the  agency  of  one  or  two  of  the  largest  man- 
ufacturing corporations  of  that  city.  He  possessed 
the  unusual  stature  and  frame  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father, was  cordial  and  genial  in  look  and  manner 
earnest  in  the  promotion  of  all  efibrts  for  the  public 
weal,  and  prominent  in  church  and  missionary  in- 
terests, a  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions. 

In  1862  Mr.  Child  removed  to  Boston  and  resumed 
his  profession,  associating  with  him  his  son,  Linus 
M.  Child. 

Hon.  Mr.  Child  died  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  after  a 
short  illness,  August  26,  1870. 


THE  AMMIDOWN  FAMILY. 

This  is,  doubtless,  a  typical  New  England  family, 
and,  as  such,  the  record  is  interesting  as  illustrating 
the  origin  and  growth  of  that  portion  of  the  people 
of  New  England  which  has  given  to  this  part  of  the 
United  States  its  peculiar  character.  It  is  also  inter- 
esting from  the  fact  that  the  peculiarities  of  New  Eng- 
land character  have  been  broadly  impressed  upon  the 
whole  nation,  and,  more  than  any  other,  have  contrib- 
uted to  make  the  people  of  this  country  a  distinct  and 
original  race,  endowed  with  high  purposes  and  strong 
qualities,  fitting  them  for  leadership  in  human  jirogress. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  family  in  this  country 
appears  in  the  records  of  the  town  of  Salem  in  the 
year  1637.  It  is  of  French  origin,  and  belonged  to 
that  numerous  class  of  early  settlers  in  this  country 
known  as  Huguenots,  who  fled  from  persecution  in 
their  native  land  to  find  freedom  for  their  religious 
convictions. 

It  is  believed  that  the  name  was  originally  Amadou ; 
but,  by  changes  common  in  our  early  history,  it  may 
be  found  at  this  day  in  various  forms,  among  which 
the  more  common  are  Ammidown,  Amadou,  Amidon 
and  Ammidon. 

The  first  settler  at  Salem  was  Roger  Ammidown. 
He  removed  to  Weymouth  before  1640.  On  the  rec- 
ords of  that  town  in  1640  appears  the  birth  of  a  child, 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Roger  and  Sarah  Ammidown.  We 
next  find  him  in  Boston,  where  another  child,  Lydia, 
was  born  on  the  22d  of  February,  1643.  This  is  the 
first  birth  recorded  in  the  Boston  records  under  the 
letter  "  A."  From  Boston  he  joined  a  company  from 
Weymouth,  and  founded  the  ancient  town  of  Reho- 
both,  then  in  Plymouth  Colony.  Among  his  associ- 
ates was  Rev.  Samuel  Newman.    The  deed  of  convey- 
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ance  of  the  land  is  from  Governor  William  Bradford, 
dated  1(;41.  The  first  meeting  of  these  founders  was 
held  at  Weymouth,  October,  1(543,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  move  to  their  new  home  before  April, 
1644.  The  settlement  was  incorporated  in  1645,  and 
Roger  Ammidown  is  named  as  one  of  the  original 
proprietors.  His  lot  was  located  on  the  border  of  the 
Palmer  River,  about  six  miles  west  of  the  present 
centre  of  the  town.  He'passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days  at  this  place,  and  was  buried  there  on  the  13th 
of  November,  1673.  This  founder  of  the  family  had 
a  son  Roger,  who  married,  in  1666,  Joanna  Harwood, 
at  Rehoboth.  The  family  continued  at  this  place  for 
many  years;  but,  about  the  beginning  of  the  ne.xt 
century,  Philip,  a  son  of  Roger — the  third  generation 
— and  born  in  1669,  moved  to  Mendon.  He  had  mar- 
ried, for  his  second  wife,  Ethemore  Warfield,  and  the 
records  of  Mendon  show  that  he  had  there  a  large 
family,  born  between  1704  and  1717.  At  a  later  per- 
iod he  removed  to  Oxford  and  became  a  proprietor  in 
the  English  settlement  of  that  town.  He  was  also, 
with  his  wife,  a  member  of  the  First  Church  of  Ox- 
ford, when  it  was  formed  in  March,  1721,  under  the 
charge  of  Rev.  John  Campbell,  a  remarkable  man, 
whose  descendants  have  held  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  annals  of  this  country.  Philip  Ammidown  died 
in  Oxford  March  15,  1747,  aged  seventy-eight.  He 
had  brought  all  his  children  with  him  to  Oxford, 
where  we  find  on  the  town  records  the  dates  of  their 
marriages  and  of  the  births  of  their  children.  They 
have  now  grown  too  numerous  to  follow,  and  have 
become  connected  by  marriage  with  many  families, 
whose  names  are  known  in  all  parts  of  New  England  : 
the  Cheneys,  Davises,  Chamberlains,  BuUards,  Cur- 
tises,  Hastingses,  Aldrichs,  Sumuers,  Holdens,  Tafts, 
Sabins  and  many  others. 

Among  the  children  of  Philip,  who  died  at  Oxford 
in  1747,  was  Philip — the  fourth  generation — -born  in 
1708  at  Mendon.  He  married,  at  Oxford,  Submit 
Bullard,  and  lived  in  the  west  part  of  that  town,  on 
the  fertile  hills  at  a  later  period  (in  1754)  set  off  and 
incorporated  in  the  town  of  Charlton,  and  still  later 
(in  1816)  included  in  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town 
of  Southbridge.  He  had  three  children,  from  whom 
have  descended  those  members  of  the  family  whose 
names  have  been  most  widely  known  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  These  children — the 
fifth  generation — were  Caleb,  born  August,  1736; 
Joseph,  born  August,  1741,  and  Reuben,  born  Sep- 
tember, 1747.  From  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
down  to  the  present  time  the  public  records  of  Wor- 
cester County  bear  frequent  evidence  of  the  part  these 
men  and  their  descendants  have  taken  in  public  and 
private  affairs. 

Caleb  Ammidown  was  a  remarkable  man,  and,  as 
one  of  the  contributors  for  founding  Leicester  Acad- 
emy, the  late  Governor  Washburn  refers  to  him  as 
follows :  "  He  was  of  a  class  of  men  which  were  once 
scattered  through  the  country,  whose  independence 


of  thought  and  opinion  gave  character  and  consistency 
to  public  sentiment  of  the  community  at  large." 

The  children  of  Caleb  remained  in  the  town  where 
they  were  born.  They  were  among  its  most  influen- 
tial citizens.  Their  work  may  be  found  in  the  roads, 
bridges  and  important  public  edifices  of  their  native 
town.  Their  tomb-stones,  with  the  record  of  their 
birth  and  death,  may  be  found  in  the  town  cemetery. 
But,  although  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  the 
name  was  among  tiie  most  conspicuous  in  this  town, 
and  now  is  among  the  most  frequent  in  its  cemetery, 
ihis  family  has  been  gradually  dispersed,  and  at  the 
present  day  is  represented  by  comparatively  few  per- 
sons. These  few,  however,  bear  many  of  the  traits 
which  distinguished  their  progenitore.  They  are  gen- 
erally useful  citizens,  ready  to  perform  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  and  in  both  public  and  private  life  acting 
well  their  part. 

The  chtldren  of  Joseph  (brother  of  Caleb)  nearly 
all  moved  away  from  the  place  of  their  birth,  and  lo- 
cated in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  children  of  Reuben  (brother  of  Caleb)  also, 
many  of  them,  moved  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Among  the  children  of  Caleb  were  three  men,  who 
made  their  mark  locally.  They  were:  John,  born  in 
1759  ;  Luther,  born  in  1761,  and  Calvin,  born  in  1768. 
These  men  were  of  the  sixth  generation.  Luther  was 
the  most  widely  known,  and,  like  his  father,  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature.     He  died  in  1835. 

Among  the  children  of  the  seventh  generation  was 
the  late  Holmes  Ammidown,  born  in  Southbridge 
June  12,  1801.  He  died  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida, 
April  3,  1883.  Holmes  Ammidown  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Legislature  in  1836.  He  afterwards  became 
prominent  as  a  merchant  in  Boston,  and,  by  his  pub- 
lic and  private  character,  illustrated  the  traits  which 
have  marked  the  family  career  from  its  earliest  known 
period.  An  account  of  his  life,  with  a  portrait,  may 
be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Worcester  Society 
of  Antiquity,  for  the  year  1883. 

Among  the  children  of  Calvin  Ammidown  was 
Eben  D.  Ammidown,  of  the  seventh  generation,  prom- 
inent as  a  manufacturer  and  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate.  His  mind,  remarkably  strong  and  fertile, 
was  constantly  engaged  in  projects  for  public  im- 
provements. 

The  Ammidown  fiimily  is  now  scattered  throughout 
the  United  States.  Although  never  a  numerous 
family,  it  has  made  it.s  mark  in  every  generation, 
never  reaching  the  highest  distinctions,  but  always 
conspicuous  for  the  qualities  which  make  good 
citizens. 

In  former  times  they  were  generally  farmers ;  in 
later  years  they  have  engaged  successfully  in  various 
pursuits- — farming,  manufacturing,  mercantile  and 
professional. 

Several  of  the  family  have  already  been  specially 
named  as  holding  prominent  positions  in  life.  Among 
others  of  note  may  be  mentioned  Philip,  of  Mendon, 
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of  the  sixth  generation,  and  his  son  Otis,  who  became 
distinguished  as  a  merchant,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1858,  aged 
eighty-seven.  A  daughter  of  Philip,  of  Mendon 
(Sylvia),  was  the  wife  of  Jonathan  Russel,  who  was 
one  of  the  Commissioners  signing  the  Treaty  with 
Great  Britain  in  1814.  A  grandson  of  Philip,  of  Men- 
don (the  seventh  generation),  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1830.  Another,  of  the  Southbridge 
branch  of  the  family,  Edward  Holmes  (of  the  eighth 
generation),  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1853.  Another,  Albert  (of  the  ninth  generation),  also 
of  the  Southbridge  branch,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  186S. 

The  death  of  another  member  of  this  family,  Mr. 
Hollis  Amidon,  has  this  week  (January  22,  1889) 
been  announced  in  the  papers  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
It  is  not  known  to  the  writer  to  what  branch  of  the 
family  he  belonged,  but  the  language  of  the  obituary 
notice  of  him  indicates  that  the  family  traits  found 
marked  expression  in  his  career.  It  says  :  "  He  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two.  He  represented 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  Centennial 
Exhibition.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  intellect,  and 
coQtributed  many  articles  to  the  press.  He  was  much 
liked  by  all  who  knew  him." 


CHAPTER   C  X  X  X  1  I. 

ATHOL. 

BY    REV.    JOHN    F.     NORTON,  .\.M. 

Locatuni — llotlildaries — Fnce    of     the     Country — Prodi'ctioiis — Pond:'     <nid 
Strciims — Wild  AniimdSj  etc. 

Athol  {Pleasant  Land)  lies  in  the  northwest  part 
of  Worcester  County,  bordering  on  Franklin  County. 
As  originally  surveyed,  id  October  and  November, 
1732,  the  township  was  six  miles  square.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Royalston  and  Orange,  on 
the  east  by  Phillipston  and  Petersham,  on  the  south 
by  Petersham  and  New  Salem,  on  the  west  by  New 
Salem  and  Orange.  The  southwest  corner  probably 
remains  unchanged ;  but  the  southeast  corner,  as  at 
first  surveyed,  was  south  of  the  meeting-house  now 
standing  in  Phillipston ;  the  northeast  corner  was 
northeast  of  South  Royalston  meetiug-house;  and 
the  northwest  corner  was  a  few  rods  south  of  North 
Orange  meeting  house.  By  the  territorial  changes 
which  have  been  made  since  the  opening  of  the  town- 
ship for  settlement,  portions  of  Athol  were  annexed  to 
Royalston,  February  26,  1799,  and  March  7,  1803  ;  a 
part  was  set  off  to  form  Gerry  (now  Phillipston)  in 
1786  ;  the  northwest  corner  was  taken  to  form  Orange. 
A  part  of  Gerry  was  restored  to  Athol,  February  26, 
1806  ;  a  part  of  Orange,  February  7,  1816  ;  and  parts 
of  New  Salem  were  annexed  February  5,  1830,  and 


March  16, 1837.  (See  "  History  of  Athol,"  by  George 
W.  Horr,  LL.D.,  "  History  of  Worcester  County," 
1879).  The  original  boundary  lines  appear  to  have 
been  straight,  or  nearly  so,  but  at  present  they  are 
far  from  being  straight,  as  a  glance  at  any  nicdern 
map  of  Athol  will  show. 

The  surface  of  the  land  is  very  irregular,  affording 
fine  scenery.  Edward  Everett  set  it  down  as  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  of  the  Massachusetts  towns. 
The  hills  are  high,  and  through  them,  in  a  general 
course  from  east  to  west,  Miller's  River  finds  a  wind- 
ing channel.  From  all  the  heights  there  is  a  full 
view  of  Monadnock,  giving  the  best  outline  of  that 
mountain.  A  little  south  from  Monadnock  lie  Wachu- 
sett  and  Watatic,  while  the  nearer  hills,  Mt.  Grace, 
Tully,  Lion's  Head  and  others,  help  to  form  a  land- 
scape of  unusual  beauty.  The  outlook  from  Athol 
Centre  is  especially  fine,  with  the  above-named  hills 
as  a  background  for  the  bend  in  Miller's  River,  as  it 
comes  in  from  the  northeast.  A  little  off  from  Pleas- 
ant Street,  about  a  mile  from  the  Centre,  is  a  spot 
where,  across  the  tops  of  a  near  grove,  one  can  look 
down  into  a  sunken  valley,  with  ranges  of  hills 
beyond,  and  enjoy  an  almost  endless  variety  of  light 
and  shade.  "The  Gulf"  is  in  the  northeast  part  of 
the  town,  reached  by  a  true  mountain  road,  but  the 
wild  scenery  amply  compensates  the  visitor.  The 
modern  custom  of  dispensing  with  door-yard  fences 
in  the  establishment  of  new  village  homes,  and  the 
removal  of  those  erected  many  years  ago,  has  added 
surprisingly  to  the  original  beauties  of  the  place. 
This  custom  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

The  climate  of  the  whole  region  is  cold,  though 
the  hills  so  shelter  some  sections  of  Athol  as  to  make 
the  winters  milder  than  in  many  of  the  adjacent 
towns,  but  the  winds  sweep  violently  up  the  river, 
lowering  the  temperature  of  its  valley  several  de- 
grees. 

When  the  town  was  opened  for  settlement  the  for- 
ests were  very  heavy,  and  the  work  of  clearing  the 
land  for  tillage  was  extremely  exhausting.  Huge 
pines,  beeches,  chestnuts,  ashes  and  maples  abounded. 
Few  of  the  virgin  trees  remain,  but  the  woodlands 
have  become  very  valuable  property.  Of  the  com- 
mon fruit-trees,  the  apple  is  almost  the  only  one  that 
secures  confidence  for  a  long  term  of  years.  Wild 
grapes  are  plentiful,  and  all  the  earlier  (the  e  are 
often  the  choicest)  kinds  can  be  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess. The  wild  small  fruits,  such  as  the  strawberry, 
the  raspberry  and  the  blueberry,  abound,  and  have 
nowhere  a  richer  flavor. 

Though  it  has  some  fine  farms,  agriculture  is  not 
the  chief  busine^s  of  Athol.  The  soil  yields  fair 
crops  to  the  cultivator,  not,  however,  repaying  labor 
like  the  valley  lands  of  the  Connecticut  River.  The 
excellent  and  abundant  water-power  furnished  by 
Miller's  River  and  its  tributaries  offers  more  lucrative 
employment  than  tillage.  Hence  the  population 
tends  steadily  towards  the  villages,  and  many  outly- 
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ing  farms  liave  passed  into  the  hands  of  new  owners, 
some  of  whom  are  of  foreign  birth.  Miller'.s  River — 
originally  the  Pequoig  Kiver,  but  unfortunately  re- 
named for  a  man  who  was  drowned  while  crossing  it, 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago  -  has  a  rapid 
current,  and  supplies  power  for  various  manufactur- 
ing establishments.  It  is  a  tributary  of  the  Connec- 
ticut. Its  own  feeders  in  passing  through  Athol  are 
Tully's  Brook  and  Mill  Brook,  both  of  which  carry 
numerous  mills  that  stand  upon  their  banks. 

Much  the  largest  sheet  of  water  in  the  town  is  South- 
west Pond.  Lake  Ellis,  near  the  Worcester  North- 
west Fair  Grounds,  is  a  picturesque  spot  with  wooded 
islands  and  shores,  and  is  a  popular  resort  for  pic-nic 
parties.  Silver  Lake  lies  low  down  among  the  hills 
near  the  railroad  station,  and  is  noted  for  the  quiet 
beauty  of  its  surface  and  shores. 

The  early  settlers  found  the  river  and  streams 
stocked  with  choice  fish:  trout,  pickerel  and  salmon 
were  plentiful.  The  forests  abounded  with  small 
game,  while  the  deer,  the  bear,  the  wolf  and  the  cata- 
mount roamed  through  the  region.  The  three  last- 
mentioned  animals  were  a  source  of  terror  and  of  con- 
siderable loss  to  the  settlers.  As  wolves  rarely  attack 
men  except  when  nearly  starved,  they  were  chiefly 
dreaded  for  their  depredations  on  the  calves  and  sheep. 
The  bear  and  the  catamount  were  more  dangerous, 
and  encounters  with  them,  and  hunting  parties  in 
pursuit  of  them,  broke  up  somewhat  the  monotony  oi 
life  in  the  colony.  Mt.  Monadnock  was  the  strong- 
hold of  these  beasts,  but  they  raided  the  cattle-pens, 
even  as  far  as  Gardner  and  Templeton.  The  children 
were  employed  to  watch  the  herds  by  day  and  at  night 
they  were  driven  into  strong  enclosures.  A  large 
bounty  was  paid  for  each  wolf  killed.  The  most  noted 
wolf-hunt  in  the  region  was  in  the  winter  of  1819-20. 
The  parties  engaged  in  it  came  from  Southern  New 
Hampshire,  and  days  were  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
three-legged  animal.  It  would  invade  the  farm-yards 
of  the  very  houses  in  which  the  hunters  were  sleeping 
and  feast  on  the  sheep  and  calves. 

The  catamount,  which  one  hundred  years  ago  was 
occasionally  found  in  the  Monadnock  region,  was  a 
very  formidable  and  dangerous  beast  to  encounter. 
The  last  of  its  race  was  taken  in  a  powerful  steel 
trap,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  From  the  nose 
to  the  end  of  the  tail  it  measured  thirteen  feet  and 
four  inches.  For  its  stuffed  skin  the  proprietors  of  the  ! 
Boston  Museum  are  said  to  have  paid  forty-five  dollars. 

In  the  southerly  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  sul- 
phur spring,  whose  waters  have  been  deemed  effica- 
cious in  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases.  It  can  j 
hardly  be  said  that  these  are  pleasant  to  the  taste,  I 
but  they  may  have  virtues  nevertheless.  At  present 
the  locality  of  this  spring  does  not  bid  fair  to  become 
a  popular  resort. 

Whitney,  in  his  "  History  of  Worcester  County," 
published  in  1793,  gives  us  this  information  concern- 
ing another  spring  in  Athol : 


There  Is  a  very  fine  epring  in  tliis  town,  which  issues  out  of  a  very 
higli  bank  on  tlie  siili-  of  Dlillf-r's  River,  perimps  twenty  feet  aliovo  the 
surface  of  tlie  river.  Tiie  wiiter  wliereof  iw  incdicinul.  Many  persons 
who  liave  drank  freely  tliereof  Imve  fourid  it  to  art  as  a  gentle  ca- 
thartic,  and  some  who  have  been  poisoned  have  been  speedily  cured  by 
wasliing  the  parts  affected  therewith.  Several  who  liave  been  afflicted 
with  rheumatic  complaints  bathed  in  the  water  of  this  spring  in  a  cis- 
tern, some  few  years  ago  provided  to  receive  them,  and  found  great  re- 
lief. 

And  what  is  worthy  oi  notice  is  this.  These  waters  have  the  same 
efficacy  aiul  virtue  without  soap  in  washing  of  peinons  which  other 
waters  have  with. 

This  spring,  which  was  so  celebrated  a  century  ago, 
is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  one  that  issues 
from  the  north  bank  of  Miller's  River,  very  near  the 
north  end  of  the  bridge  that  is  crossed  on  the  way 
from  Athol  Centre  to  Chestnut  Hill  and  Royalston, 
but  whether  its  remarkable  value  for  economic  pur- 
poses is  as  great  as  formerly,  is  somewhat  uncertain. 


CHAPTER    CXXXIII. 

ATHOL— ( Conthtued. ) 
p-\quoag'  on  miller's  river. 

Loss  of  (hp  Pioprielore'  liecord* — Efforts  to  Itc-€btablish  their  Authority — 
Grant  of  the  Township-  -browing  for  House-Lots — First  Settlers — Perils 
front  IndUtns — First  Meeting- House — Second  Meelimj-Uouse — Call  of 
Mr.  Jttmes  Humphrey  to  the  Pastonite — Ordination — Paslor^s  Home — 
Second  ond  other  Dieisions  of  Lands — Acts  of  tlie  Proprietors. 

This,  as  given  in  the  original  grant,  was  the  name 
of  the  township  which,  at  its  incorporation,  was 
called  Athol.  Generally  speaking,  the  Proprietors' 
Records  are  the  great  store-house  from  which  the 
historian  of  a  New  England  town  must  obtain  most 
of  his  information  respecting  its  settlement  and  con- 
dition during  the  earlier  period  of  its  history. 

For  the  most  part  these  records  were  kept  with 
commendable  care,  whatever  else  was  neglected,  for 
the  proprietors'  clerks  were  often  men  of  education, 
and  were  justly  regarded  by  their  contemporaries  as 
holding  a  most  important  and  responsible  office. 
But,  in  a  very  important  sense,  the  earliest  records  of 
the  proprietors  of  Paquoag  on  Miller's  River  are  not 
accessible  in  the  preparation  of  this  history.  The 
facts  regarding  this  appear  to  have  been  substantially 
these :  very  soon  or  immediately  after  the  grant  of 
this  township  to  certain  individuals  by  the  General 
Court  of  the  jjrovince  of  Massachusetts,  which  must 
have  been  as  early  as  1734,  the  proprietors  named  in 
the  grant  chose  for  their  clerk  Dr.  Joseph  Lord,  who, 
coming  from  Sunderland,  Mass.,  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  the  township.  Dr.  Lord  was  a  capable 
man,  and,  for  anything  that  appears  to  the  contrary, 
enjoyed  for  a  number  of  years  the  confidence  of  all 
the  parties  concerned.     But  for  a  considerable  period 


1  This  name  will  be  fonnd  spelled  iu  at  least  ten  different  ways  in  the 
various  records. 
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before  1758  a  majority  of  the  proprietors  had  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  their  clerk,  and 
in  the  mouth  of  June  of  that  year  had  disphiced  him 
and  appointed  a  new  treasurer  and  clerk.  Ur.  Lord 
having  refused  to  deliver  up  the  books  and  papers 
that  were  in  his  hands  to  the  new  and  legally  ap- 
pointed clerk,  a  suit  was  commenced  against  him, 
and  all  his  property  that  could  be  found  was  attached 
to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  proprietors.  In  Novem- 
ber of  1768  the  court  decided  that  Dr.  Lord  must  de- 
liver up  all  the  books  and  papers  in  question  or  pay 
£1000  in  lawful  money  as  damages  and  the  costs  of 
the  court,  amounting  to  £23  8s.  Id,  but  before  this 
decision  was  rendered  Dr.  Lord  had  left  the  State, 
taking  with  him,  if  he  had  not  previously  destroyed 
them,  all  the  early  records  and  va'uable  papers  of  the 
propriety.  Certain  it  is  these  were  never  recovered. 
Whether  the  property  of  Mr.  Lord,  which  had  been 
attached  and  was  sold  at  auction,  yielded  a  sum  sufii- 
cientto  meet  these  demands  upon  his  estate  is  uncer- 
tain, as  no  complete  record  of  this  transaction  was 
made. 

The  most  that  can  be  learned  respecting  this  mat- 
ter is  that  on  March  25,  1761,  the  proprietors  voted 
that  their  committee  having  this  business  in  charge 
should  proceed  to  execute  "good  and  sufficient  Deeds 
to  such  person  or  persons  as  have  purchased  said 
lands  or  any  part  of  them"  (meaning  the  estate  of 
Dr.  Lord)  and  adding  :  "  And  we  engage  for  our- 
selves and  heirs  to  indemnify  the  said  Committee, 
who  have  managed  the  controversy  with  said  Lord 
on  behalf  of  the  proprietors  and  their  heirs  from  all 
damages  wlrich  may  rise  to  them  on  account  of  said 
controversy  and  the  sale  of  said  lands."  ^Measures 
were  soon  adopted  lo  replace  the  lost  records  as  far 
as  possible,  and  ibr  this  purpose  a  petition,  signed  by 
Abraham  Hill  and  John  Caldwell,  as  a  committee  ol 
the  proprietors,  was  presented  to  the  General  Court 
in  June,  1760.  The  result  of  this  was  that  "Rev. 
Mr.  Abraham  Hill  was  empowered  and  directed  to 
make  a  new  Book  of  the  Records  of  said  Proprietors 
during  the  time  that  the  said  Joseph  Lord  was  Pro- 
prietors' Clerk,"  drawing  his  information  from  all 
papers  within  his  reach  and  "  the  remembrance  of 
the  Proprietors,"  and  then  to  lay  the  same  before  the 
General  Court,  that  it  might  be  established  as  the 
legalized  Records  of  the  Propriety.  This  was  done, 
and  hence  we  have  the  Proprietors'  Records  as  we 
find  them  in  Vol.  I.,  more  than  fifty  pages  of  which 
are  covered  by  material  obtained  in  the  manner 
indicated  above.  Rev.  Abraham  Hill,  of  Road 
Town  {now  Shutesbury),  appears  to  have  been  inde- 
fatigable and  cautious  in  the  performance  of  the  dif- 
ficult task  assigned  him,  and  his  work  was  as  exhaus- 
tive and  correct  as  the  circumstances  would  admit. 

But  with  the  best  intentions  and  the  most  laborious 
and  careful  research,  it  was  plainly  impossible  for 
liim  to  recover  and  replace  very  many  important  items 
that  must  have  been  inserted  in  the  original  records. 


such  as  concerned  the  laying  out  and  construction  of 
some  of  the  roads,  the  building  of  bridges,  arrange- 
ments for  a  school,  etc.  Mr.  Hill's  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  list  of  the  first  proprietors,  and  like 
many  other  clerks  of  similar  bodies,  he  was  not  a  res- 
ident of  Paquoag  on  Miller's  River. 

He  was  the  clerk  of  the  proprietors  for  about  four 
years,  or  until  1762,  and  of  course  the  items  recorded 
of  transactions  before  1758  lack,  with  the  historian,  a 
measure  of  authority. 

In  July,  1732,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
opened  for  sale  and  settlement  a  new  township  in  the 
northwest  part  of  Worcester  County,  called  from  the 
Indian  name  of  the  river  which  passes  through  it, 
"  Paquoag  ou  Miller's  River."  The  date  of  the  grant 
was  April  20,  1733. 

The  grant  provided  that  the  township  should  be 
divided  into  sixty -three  equal  parts,  one  of  which 
should  become  the  property  of  the  first  minister, 
another  should  be  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry  and  another  for  the  support  of  a  school, 
while  the  remaining  sixty  parts  should  afford  house- 
lots  for  sixty  settlers,  each  of  whom  must  occupy  his 
lot  in  person  or  in  the  person  of  one  of  his  children. 

Each  settler  was  required  to  build,  within  three 
years,  a  house  on  his  lot  of  at  least  "  18  feet  square 
and  of  seven  feet  stud,"  and  to  clear  and  fence  eight 
acres  of  his  land  in  the  same  period,  or  forfeit  twenty 
pounds  for  the  use  of  the  other  settlers.  Each  was 
also  required  to  pay  five  pounds  into  the  Provincial 
Treasury  when  he  was  admitted  as  a  proprietor,  while 
the  proprietors  were  required  within  five  years  to 
erect  a  suitable  meeting-house  and  settle  a  learned 
Orthodox  minister. 

These  conditions  were  similar  in  most  respects  to 
those  under  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  county 
townships  of  New  England  were  settled.  In  Connec- 
ticut provision  was  often  made  for  two  additional 
shares,  one  for  the  State  School  Fund  and  a  second 
for  Yale  College,  while  in  New  Hampshire  the  pro- 
prietors were  not  by  any  means  always  required  to 
occupy  their  lots  in  person  or  by  their  children,  but 
had  power  to  sell  them.'  On  the  second  page  of  the 
Proprietors'  Records,  as  prepared  by  Rev.  Abraham 
Hill,  proprietors'  clerk,  there  is  this  entry  under  date 
of  August  21,  1761  : 

The  foUowiug  is  a  list  of  the  nsinies  uf  tlie  men  admitted  hy  the 
Hon''io  William  Dudley,  Chair  5Iau  of  the  Conine  &  others,  the  Great 
and  General  Court's  Committee,  to  draw  House-Lotts  in  the  township  of 
Pequoiiig  on  Miller's  River,  on  the  26  o(  June,  1734,  at  Concord,  as  Set- 
tlers of  said  Pequoiag." 

Following  this  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  drawing  for 
house-lots,  with  the  location  of  these  as  north  or 
south  of  the  river  aud  east  or  west  of  the  highway, 
with  the  number  of  each.  After  the  lapse  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  years  from  the  date  of  this  im- 

1  Of  the  twenty-three  original  proprietorB  of  Monadnock  No.  4  (now 
Fitzwilliam,  N.  H.),  only  a  single  one,  Geu.  James  Reed,  of  Revolu- 
tionary fame,  became  an  actual  resident  of  the  township. 
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portant  transaction  at  Concoril,  and  tlie  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  ownership  of  the  Atliol  hinds 
during  this  period,  a  reproduction  of  this  table  is 
hardly  deemed  necessary  in  this  historical  slcetch. 
The  curious  are  referred  to  the  volume  of  Records 
named  above.  Only  the  names  of  the  proprietors 
are  here  given,  as  follows  : 

Ktlward  (ioililiird,  llaiiiel  Kpps,  Sr.,  Daniel  Epps,  .Jr.,  Ebenezor  rjod- 
dard,  Zeclmriah  Field,  Neheriiiali  Wriglit,  Rit-liard  Wlicelor,  Eidiard 
Hlortou,  Samiiol  Jfurtun,  lllpliraini  Siiiitli,  Natliail  Waite,  Julin  VVuud, 
Betijaiiiin  Townsend,  .lonatiian  Mortuii,  .Joseph  Smitli,  Witliaiii  Oliver, 
Bloses  DickiiiBon,  Josliua  Dit"l<in6on,  James  Kellogg,  Richard  i'roucb, 
Ezelviel  Wallingford,  .lames  Jones,  Cliarles  Puharthy,  Gad  Waite,  Joseph 
Lord,  Benoiii  Twicliel,  Jolm  Wallis,  Samuel  WiUard,  John  Smeed,  Wrn. 
Chandler,  Jonathan  Marble,  William  IJiggine,  James  Kennej,  Abner 
Lee,  Abraham  Nutt,  Jolin  Ileadly,  Isiiac  Fisk,  Tlif>riia.s  Ilapgood,  Rich- 
ard Ward,  Sanniel  Tenney,  John  Gront,  Daniel  Adams,  John  Cutting, 
Samuel  Kendall,  Jonathan  Page,  John  Longley,  Joseph  Brown,  John 
Child,  Natlianiel  Graves,  George  Danforth,  James  Fay,  Capt.  Joseph 
Bowman,  Francis  Bowman,  Stephen  Fay,  Israel  Hamond,  Benjamin 
Bancroft,  Joseph  Harrington,  James  Hulden,  Daniel  Fisk. 

N.B. — t  transcribed  the  above  from  a  List  under  the  Hand  of  Joseph 
Lord,  who  has  made  Oath  to  the  Truth  of  it,  ami  adds  the  following 
N.B.,  viz.:  This  above  mentioned  List  is  what  the  t  'lerk  of  Peiiuoiag  has 
always  nuide  use  of  for  Want  of  an  Attested  Copy,  and  also  entered  in 
their  Book  of  Itecords  without  Attest.    The  above  entered  per 

A.  Hn,L,  Prop.  Clerk. 

Aug.  2"^,  1761. 

From  the  table  containing  the  results  of  the  draw- 
ing for  lots  in  Pequoiag,  it  appears  that  prior  to 
June  26,  1734,  a  highway  had  been  laid  out,  if  not 
opened,  through  the  township,  north  and  south, 
which  probably  passed  over  "  The  Street,"  through 
the  upper  village  and,  crossing  Bliller's  River  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  the  existing  bridge,  continued 
over  Chestnut  Hill  or  west  of  it  to  the  northern  line 
of  the  grant.  At  the  drawing  for  lots  it  is  probable 
that  this  highway  was  confined  to  the  plan  of  the 
township  and  simply  aided  in  the  location  of  the 
lots. 

From  an  intimation  given  in  the  legislative  act 
that  created  the  township,  it  would  appear  that  the 
cost  of  the  survey  and  laying-out  of  this  highway  was 
paid  from  the  provincial  treasury,  but  with  the  expec- 
tation of  its  being  reimbursed  from  the  fund  received 
through  the  £5  required  of  each  proprietor,  which  he 
was  to  pay  within  one  year  after  the  survey,  for  the 
admission  of  settlers.  The  w^y  was  now  prepared  for 
the  location  of  settlers  in  the  new  township. 

Tradition  asserts  (for  no  record  has  been  discovered 
respecting  it)  that  on  September  17,  1735,  five  men 
with  their  families  arrived  here  from  the  earlier  settled 
townships  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
These  were  Richard  Morton,  Ephraim  Smith,  Samuel 
Morton,  John  Smeed  and  Joseph  Lord.  The  four  first 
named  are  said  to  have  copie  from  Hatfield,  while  the 
last-mentioned  was  a  physician,  who  had  previously 
been  established  in  his  profession  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  in  Sunderland,  and  was  plainly  the 
leading  spirit  in  the  enterprise.  That  they  brought 
with  them  through  the  wilderness  their  clothing, 
cooking  utensils  and  as  much  food  as  they  could 
carry,  is  certain,  but  the  supply  of  each  must  have 


been  scanty,  for  they  made  the  journey  on  foot,  and 
by  marked  trees  in  the  thick  forest.  During  the 
following  winter  their  supplies  were  obtained  from  the 
Connecticut  Valley  in  the  same  manner. 

Most,  or  all,  of  these  five  families  erected  their  huts 
uiHin  The  Street,  but  at  considerable  distance  from  one 
another,  for  the  lots  which  they  drew,  and  ddubtlefs 
commenced  clearing  at  once,  were  by  no  means  in 
close  proximity. 

That  the  winter  of  1735  and  '36  was  one  of  con- 
stant anxiety  and  great  hardship  with  these  pioneer 
families  cannot  be  doubted,  for  in  three  of  the  huts  a 
■ton  was  born,  while  warm  rooms,  good  beds  and  a 
full  supply  of  substantial  clothing  and  suitable  food 
were  out  of  the  question. 

But  the  greatest  perils  arose  from  other  sources,  for 
not  far  away  and  on  nearly  all  sides  were  Indians, 
not  a  few  of  whom  were  hostile,  and  the  settlers 
must  have  been  familiar  with  the  fearful  cruellies 
inflicted  by  the  savages  in  Lancaster,  Brookfield  and 
other  places. 

The  rich  meadows  upon  the  banks  of  the  Pequoig 
in  this  township  were  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  red 
tribes  for  a  considerable  period  after  they  had  de- 
serted the  neighboring  regions.  Here  were  their 
corn  lands,  which  were  unusually  productive,  and 
the  place  was  easy  of  access,  being  upon  the  Indian 
trail  most  frequently  used  from  the  southeastern  sec- 
tions of  New  England  to  the  Canadas.  There  were 
two  Indian  cro-sings  of  the  Pequoig  within  the  limits 
of  this  township — one  a  little  above  Lewis  Bridge, 
and  the  other  not  far  from  the  house  of  the  late 
James  Lamb.  The  remains  of  these  are  still  to  be 
seen.  Mrs.  Mary  Rowlandson,  of  Lancaster  (the 
murder  of  whose  infant  daughter,  Grace,  by  the 
Indians  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  to  Mt.  Grace 
in  AVarwick),  was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians  in 
Lancaster,  February  10,  l()7o.  She  was  brought  to 
this  place,  as  it  appears  from  her  narrative,  and  here 
crossed  the  "  Payquage  "  or  "Bacquag''  River  upon 
a  kind  of  raft  constructed  by  her  captors.  And  it  is 
understood  that  the  breaking  up  of  this  favorite 
haunt,  where  some  of  the  most  cruel  and  perfidious 
Indian  tribes  congregated,  was  one  of  the  objeL-ls  of 
the  Colonial  Government  in  the  votes  that  were 
passed  in  1732  with  reference  to  the  settlement  of 
this  region. 

The  perils  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  township  from 
this  source  were  great  indeed,  almost  beyond  concej)- 
tion.  Penhallow,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Indian 
Wars,"  describes  the  Indians  "as  implacable  in  their 
revenge  as  they  are  terrible  in  the  execution  of  it,  and 
will  convey  it  down  to  the  third  and  fourth  gener- 
ation." 

When,  in  1759,  the  colonists  suddenly  attacked  the 
Arosaguntacook  or  St.  Francis  Indians  in  Canada  and 
defeated  them,  among  other  things  found  in  the  set- 
tlement were  six  or  seven  hundred  English  scalps 
suspended  on  poles,  the  trophies  of  their  barbarous 
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warfare.  And  for  forty  years  after  1703,  wherever 
settlements  were  made  in  New  Hampshire  and  in  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Massachusetts,  tlie  Indians,  incited 
by  the  French,  were  iieady  to  fall  upon  them  at  the 
most  unexpected  moment,  as  when  the  people  were 
at  church  or  attending  a  wedding. 

Peuhallow's  sickening  record  gives  the  names  and 
particulars  of  the  capture,  torture  and  murder  in  cold 
blood  of  hundreds  during  this  period,  as  well  as  of  the 
fearful  sufferings  that  the  prisoners  of  both  sexes  ex- 
perienced while  wading  through  the  deep  snows  to 
Canada  and  during  their  captivity,  before  redemption 
or  death  put  an  end  to  their  miseries. 

War  could  be  no  sooner  proclaimed  between  France 
and  England  than  the  Indians  seemed  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact,  as  it  were  instinctively,  when 
the  signal  would  be  given  to  renew  the  work  of  pillage, 
burning  and  butchery. 

The  Indians  were  very  early  instructed  in  the  use 
of  fire-arms  and  supplied  with  powder  and  balls  by 
renegade  whites,  conspicuous  among  whom  was  Baron 
Casline,  a  French  nobleman,  who  settled  among  the 
Indians  in  Maine,  and  filled  his  house  with  Indian 
women.  Thomas  Morton,  the  ring-leader  of  a  com- 
pany of  outlaws,  whose  headquarters  were  in  Brain- 
tree,  Mass.,  was  engaged  in  the  same  infamous  business 
and  severely  punished  for  his  crime. 

Notwithstanding  the  hardships  and  exposures  of  the 
five  families  that  settled  in  this  township  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1735,  the  spring  of  1736  brought  with  it  other 
settlers.  These  came  from  different  parts  of  the 
Province,  but  largely  it  is  supposed,  from  the  Connec- 
ticut Valley,  and  their  arrival  added  not  a  little  to  the 
strength  of  the  colony.  The  common  exposure  led 
them  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  protect  one 
another.  As  soon  as  might  be,  forts  were  erected  in 
different  parts  of  the  township,  to  which  all  the  fami- 
lies might  flee  in  case  of  an  attack.  These  were  built 
of  trees  set  close  together  in  the  ground,  with  small 
openings  between  them  for  the  free  use  of  fire  arms. 

Each  fort  had  its  well  inside  the  enclosure  and  was 
furnished  with  a  good  supply  of  provisions. 

Such  a  stronghold,  with  a  goodly  number  of  well- 
armed  and  resolute  men  and  women  inside,  could  not 
easily  be  captured  or  burned.  Thirty  years  ago  a 
number  of  persons  were  living  in  Athol,  who  distinctly 
remembered  having  seen  in  childhood  and  youlh  the 
remains  of  these  ancient  places  of  refuge. 

One  of  these  forts  (and  probably  the  one  first  con- 
structed) was  located  on  "The  Street,"  nearly  in  front 
of  the  house  then  occupied  by  the  late  Mrs.  Betsey 
Humphrey,  the  home  of  Mr.  John  F.  Humphrey  and 
Mrs.  Ebenezer  Brock  in  their  childhood.  The  well 
of  this  fort,  now  to  be  seen,  has  long  furnished  water 
for  the  first  parsonage,  the  home  of  the  first  pastor  and 
his  descendants  bearing  the  name  of  James  Humphrey 
for  four  generations.  Where  the  Peqnoig  House  now 
stands  tradition  has  located  a  second  of  these  forts, 
while  a  third  was  located  northwest  of  the  Lower  Vil- 
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lage,  on  the  hill  which  commands  a  view  of  the  ancient 
corn-fields  on  the  banks  of  Tully  Brook  and  Miller's 
River. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  which  ex- 
tended to  the  carrying  of  loaded  fire-arms  into  the 
fields  which  the  settlers  were  clearing,  and  a  loaded 
musket  into  the  pulpit  by  the  pastor,  the  settlement 
did  not  wholly  escape,  for,  after  eleven  years  of 
watchfulness,  Ezekiel  Wallingford,  one  of  the  origi- 
nal proprietors,  who  lived  at  the  fort  on  West  Hill, 
fell  a  victim  to  Indian  atrocity.  Contrary,  it  is  said, 
to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  went  one  night  from 
the  fort  to  protect  his  corn-fields  from  the  bears,  when 
a  ball  from  the  gun  of  an  Indian  fractured  his  thigh, 
and  he  was  quickly  dispatched  by  the  murderous 
tomahawk.  Soon  after  the  murder  of  Mr.  Walling- 
ford  Jason  Badcock  was  fired  upon,  wounded  and 
captured  by  the  Indians,  who,  according  to  their  cus- 
tom, carried  him  to  Canada.  After  a  few  months  he 
was  redeemed  and  returned  to  Pequoiag. 

About  this  lime,  174(),  when  the  settlement  had 
been  maintained  for  eleven  years,  the  peril  was  so 
great  that  a  number  of  families  are  said  to  have  re- 
linquished all  their  improvements  and  to  have  re- 
moved, for  safety,  to  less  exposed  parts  of  the  Prov- 
ince. These  Indians  were  of  the  Nipmuck  or  Nipnet 
tribe.  Their  territory  John  Eliot  described  in  l(i.51 
as  "a  great  country  lying  between  Connecticut  a]id 
the  Massachusetts,  called  Nipnet,  where  there  be 
many  Indians  dispersed." 

They  seem  to  have  ranged  over  the  Province  as  far 
west  as  the  Connecticut  River  and  over  the  norlhern 
central  portions  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  while 
their  villages  were  chiefly  located  in  Worcester 
County.'  Plainly  nothing  but  the  indomitable  cour- 
age and  strong  will  of  the  majority  of  the  scattered 
settlers  in  1746  saved  the  colony  from  practical  aban- 
donment. 

Soon  after  the  occurrences  named  above  the  In- 
dians seem  to  have  retired  permanently  from  the 
region  and  the  population  of  the  township  began  to 
receive  larger  accessions  from  the  older  settlements. 
The  first  settlers,  consisting  of  five  families,  received 
considerable  accessions  to  their  numbers,  probably  in 
the  spring  of  1736. 

These  were  mostly  from  Hatfield  or  from  towns 
in  that  vicinity,  and  plainly  were  part  of  a  company 
that  had  been  previously  organized  for  the  settlement 
of  Peqnoig  on  Miller's  River.  Of  the  physical,  in- 
tellectual and  moral  characteristics  of  these  pioneers 
something  is  learned  through  tradition,  but  more 
probably  through  the  welKknown  habits  and  deeds 
of  their  descendants  of  the  next  generation. 

The  names  of  Aaron  Smith,  Samuel  Dexter,  Noah 
Morton,  Robert  Young,  Robert  Marble,  Nathaniel 
and  Eleazer  Graves,  and  of  the  four  brothers,  Wil- 
liam, John,  James  and  Robert  Oliver,  appear  upon 

I  See  Lincoln's  "  History  of  Worcester,"  page  16. 
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the  list  of  settlers  in  1736.  Mo.st  or  all  of  these  were 
able-bodied,  industrious,  resolute  men  in  their  va- 
rious callings  and  did  much  to  give  a  healthy  tone  to 
the  newly-organized  society  of  the  township. 

The  provision  made  in  the  original  grant  for  the 
establishment  of  religioiisprivileges  among  thesetllers 
has  been  already  noted.  Owing,  doubtless,  to  the 
loss  of  the  earliest  records,  we  are  obliged  to  rely 
chiefly  upon  tradition  for  the  truth  of  what  follows. 
Measures  were  taken  as  early  as  possible  to  erect  a 
house  for  religious  worship.  This  was  built  of  logs 
and  stood  upon  eight  acres  of  land,  a  part  of  the  lot 
of  fifty-eight  acres  laid  out  for  "  Lieutenant  Samuel 
Kindle  on  the  original  right  of  Jonathan  Marble," 
the  lot  exceeding  in  size  the  others  laid  out  at  the 
same  time  by  eight  acres.  The  plan  was  that  these 
eight  acres  should  lie  in  common  for  a  ''  Burying-place 
and  a  Meeting-house  place,"  according  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  proprietors.' 

These  eight  acres  lay  upon  the  north  bank  of  Mill 
Brook,  sixty  or  seventy  rods  southeast  of  the  railroad 
station  and  covered  the  old  cemetery  lot,  which  was 
recovered,  cleared  and  fenced  by  the  town  in  1859, 
with  considerable  territory  north  and  east  of  this 
which  had  been  under  cultivation. 

This  first  meeting-house  probably  stood  a  few  rods 
northeast  of  the  granite  monument  which  the  town 
erected  at  the  rededication  of  the  ancient  cemetery, 
July  4,  1859,  to  which  allusion  will  be  made  here- 
after. From  the  papers  discovered  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Clark,  it  would  appear  that  this  building  for  church 
purposes  could  not  have  been  erected  before  1741, 
which  was  too  late  for  compliance  with  the  conditions 
of  the  grant.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  first  church  was 
doubtless  erected  upon  that  spot,  with  the  first  ceme- 
tery adjacent,  according  to  the  custom  prevailing 
very  generally  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The 
reason  for  the  selection  of  this  spot  for  the  location 
of  the  church  and  cemetery  is  apparent  when  we 
consider  that  it  lay  just  about  half-way  between  the 
two  principal  settlements  of  the  township  at  that 
date,  the  one  being  on  The  Street  and  the  other 
around  the  fort  on  West  Hill,  northwest  of  the  Lower 
Village.  In  those  days  foot-paths  took  the  place  of 
our  highways,  and  there  was  plainly  such  a  path 
leading  from  The  Street,  by  the  church  and  cemetery 
lot,  to  the  northwest  settlement. 

This  log  church  was  never  finished,  but  no  such 
building  was  ever  speedily  finished  in  those  days. 
The  probability  is  that  it  was  so  far  completed  that 
it  could  be  used  for  public  worship,  but  how  long  it 
was  used  for  this  purpose,  or  by  whom  the  religious 
services  in  it  were  conducted,  we  have  no  informa- 
tion. In  some  family  records  the  title  of  Rev.  is  at- 
tached to  the  name  of  Dr.  Joseph  Lord,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  he  was  ever  a  regularly  or- 

1  See  the  documentary  evidence  bearing  upon  tbis  matter  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Rev.  Mr.  Clark's  "  Centennial  Discourse."  page  60. 


dained  minister  of  the  Gospel,  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  this  title  wiis  most  jealously  guarded. 

That  he  was  a  man  of  marked  ability  is  certain, 
and  that  he  was  a  fluent  speaker  is  probable.  With- 
out much  doul)t  he  was  an  exhorter  or  lay  preacher, 
and  conducted  for  some  years  the  religious  services 
of  the  early  settlers. 

This  first  meeting-house  was  soon  consumed  by 
fire,  lighted,  it  has  been  generally  supposed,  by  In- 
dians.' 

The  site  was  now  abandoned  for  this  |»urpose,  al- 
thougli  burials  took  ])lacc  in  the  first  cemetery  for 
some  years  longer. 

The  settlement  on  The  Street  or  "  East  Pequoiag 
Hill,"  as  it  was  called,  having  had  the  most  rapid 
and  largest  growth,  was  soon  regarded  as  the  centre 
of  the  township,  and  there  the  second  meeting-house 
was  erected.  No  record  is  found  that  throws  light 
upon  the  exact  date  of  the  erection  of  this  building, 
its  size  or  cost.  It  is  said  to  have  had,  certainly  at 
first,  but  a  single  pew,  and  this  was  doubtless  in- 
tended for  the  family  of  the  first  minister.  The 
house  stood  not  far  from  the  fort  already  noticed. 

The  proximity  of  these  two  structures  was  plainly 
a  precautionary  measure.  As  yet  no  "  learned  Or- 
thodox Minister  "  had  been  settled  in  this  township, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  original  grant,  and 
all  the  improvements  that  had  been  made  were  tech- 
nically forfeited.  But  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
was  more  lenient  in  its  treatment  of  such  cases  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  than  the  land  companies 
are  now,  near  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  the  settlement  made  sure  though  slow  progress. 
A  Mr.  Brown  preached  at  least  one  Sabbath  in  1749, 
and  the  proprietors  allowed  him  live  pounds,  old 
tenor,  for  his  services. 

Rev.  John  Mellen,  pastor  of  the  first  church  in 
Sterling,  Mass.,  is  supposed  to  have  supplied  the  pul- 
pit more  or  less  during  the  same  year.^ 

So  far  as  is  known  Mr.  James  Humphrey,  of  Dor- 
chester, was  the  first  regular  candidate  for  settlement 
as  the  minister  of  this  township,  and  he  commenced 
his  probationary  work  as  preacher  early  in  December, 
1749,  and  preached  eighteen  Sabbaths. 

His  services  were  so  acceptable  that  at  a   legal 


-  Tile  old'traditiou  about  the  burning  of  the  first  churcli  is  contra- 
dicted by  an  ancient  document,  just  received  from  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Hum- 
phrey, of  Dedham,  widow  of  James  Huntplirey,  tlie  fourtli  of  the  name 
in  regular  succession,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  by  setting  the  woods 
afire  it  caught  the  Meeting  House,  which  was  burnt  down."  Tliis  is 
doubtless  a  true  statement  of  the  case.  It  is  added  that  this  was  a 
heavy  burden  to  the  people,  still  being  desirous  of  continuing  their  re- 
ligious privileges.  They  immediately  commenced  buililiug  a  new  meet- 
ing-house on  "  The  Street,"  within  about  tweuty  rods  of  the  fort.  This 
also  is  added,  "  When  a  pait  was  in  the  sanctuary  a  number  was 
obliged  to  watch  at  the  post  of  herdooi-s  with  their  arms  at  their  side, 
to  keep  off  their  devouring  enemy  whilst  others  were  worsliipiiig  God 
within." 

8  Mr.  Mellen  was  a  man  of  influence  in  the  Province,  and  was  some- 
times employed  to  arrange  civil  nmttei-s  with  the  Royal  Governors  and 
Councils.     See  "  History  of  Fitzwilliam,"  N.  H.,  pages  12ti,  127. 
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meeting  of  the  proprietors  on  the  third  Wednesday 
of  May,  1750,  Samuel  Kendall  being  moderator,  it 
was 

Voted  that  we  choose  an  Orthodox  Minister  to  settle  in  this  Place. 

Voted  that  Mr.  James  Humfries,  our  present  Preacher,  be  the  Ortho- 
dox Minister  in  this  Place. 

Voted  that  we  give  Mr.  James  Humfries,  our  present  Preacher,  the 
Sum  of  Fifty  Pounds,  lawful  Money  of  this  Province  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  per  Aunum,  while  he  continues  in  the  Work  of  the  Gospel 
SliniBtry  in  this  Place,  and  further  add  to  that  Right  or  whole  Share  of 
Land  in  the  Township  of  Pequoiag  laid  out  by  the  General  Court  for  the 
first  Miuister  of  s»i  Pequoiag,  of  which  the  House  Lot  on  Kast  Pequoiag 
Hill,  on  the  West  Side  of  the  High  Way — Number  Kight  is  part— the 
Sum  of  Sixtif  Six  Pounds  tltirtefn  Shillings  and  four  Pence,  lawful  money 
of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  be  paid,  one-half  within 
One  Year  after  bis  Ordination,  the  other  half  within  one  Year  after  the 
Payment  of  the  first  half,  if  he  accepts  of  the  Work  of  the  Gospel  Min- 
istry in  this  Place. 

This  call  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Humphrey  by 
a  committee,  but  his  answer  was  delayed  till  August 
of  the  same  year,  for  he  plainly  desired  time  to  con- 
aider  a  matter  of  such  importance.  The  answer  was 
as  follows : 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  New  Township,  called  Pequoiafj,  at  their  Meet- 
ing, continued  hy  Adjournment  from  Maij  lijth  to  August  Sth  ensuing : 
Geutlemn  : 

I  received,  by  the  Hand  of  Lieut.  Richard  Slorton,  a  Copy  of  your 
Votes,  passed  at  your  Meeting  on  the  16*'"  of  May  last,  respecting  my 
settling  aTnong  you  in  the  Capacity  of  a  Gospel  Minister.  And  in  An- 
swer thereto, — In  the  first  Place  I  do  heartily  thank  you  for  the  good 
will  you  have  expressed  to  me  in  your  Invitation.  After  mature  De- 
liberation upon  the  important  affairs,  I  now  signify  my  acceptance  of 
the  Salary  and  Encouragement  you  have  given  me  to  Settle  in  the  Work 
of  the  Ministry  among  you  in  this  Place,  in  case  the  Propriety  will  make 
me  an  Addition  of  Forty  Shillings  lawful  money  to  your  former  En- 
couragement for  my  Annual  Support,  and  if  it  please  God  in  bis  all-dis- 
posing Providence  regularly  to  introduce  me  into  the  Pastoral  Office 
over  you,  I  hope  by  bis  grace  and  Spirit  I  shall  be  enabled,  in  some 
good  measure,  to  fulfil  my  Ministry. 
So  I  remain,  with  hearty  Regards,  your  Servant  in  Christ  Jesus, 

James  Humfeey, 
Pequoiag,  August  8,  1750. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  August  8,  1750, 
after  the  answer  of  Mr.  Humphrey  had  been  received 
it  was  "  voted  that  Mr.  Humfrey  has  Forty  Shillings 
lawful  money  of  this  province  added  to  the  former 
Encouragement  we  have  given  Him  for  his  annual 
support  or  Salary."  A  committee  was  also  appointed 
to  make  arrangements  respecting  the  proper  ordina- 
tion, and  "to  take  care  to  send  to  a  neighboring 
Minister  or  Ministers  to  Assist  them  in  a  Fast  and  in 
Gathering  a  church  in  this  place." 

The  church  was  organized  August  29,  1750,  Rev. 
Samuel  Kendall,  of  New  Salem,  Rev.  Abraham  Hill, 
of  Shutesbury  and  Rev.  Aaron  Whitney,  of  Peters- 
ham, taking  part  in  the  service.  The  entry  in  the 
ancient  church  records  is  that  they  "  met  in  Peiquage, 
and,  after  solemn  prayer  to  God,  they  gathered  the 
church,  and  it  was  Imbodied  and  each  member  signed 
the  Covenant." 

A  little  more  than  two  months  later  the  ordination 
of  the  first  pastor.  Rev.  James  Humphrey,  took  place. 
All  that  is  known  respecting  it  is  found  in  the  follow- 
ing entry  iu  the  church  records  : 

Peiquage,  November  the  7,  1750.  An  Ecclesiastical  Council,  convened 


in  Peiquage  ;  the  council  consisted  of  the  Cliurch  of  Christ  in  Dor- 
chester, ye  Chh.  in  Hatfield,  ye  Chh.  in  New  Salem,  ye  Chh.  in  Road- 
town,!  ye  Cllb.  in  Nitchawoag,2  and  ordained  Mr.  James  Humphrey 
pastor  over  the  Chh.  and  Congregation  in  6;iid  Place. 

Attested  by  Jo.vatuan  Bowm.in,  Mod. 

This  entry  was  made  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  who  had 
been  chosen,  or  acted,  as  the  clerk  of  the  church,  and 
the  same  hand,  about  eleven  months  later,  made  this 
additional  entry:  "Dorchester,  Oct.  the  9th,  1751, 
James  Humfrey  and  Esther  Wiswell  was  married, 
and  the  3rd  day  of  November  we  got  home  to  Pei- 
quage." 

For  about  twenty  years  Rev.  Mr.  Humphrey  ap- 
pears to  have  enjoyed  a  peaceful  pastorate.  His 
salary  was  always  small,  and  not  always  paid  prompt- 
ly, but  this  was  doubtless  true  in  a  large  majority  of 
the  county  congregations  in  Massachusetts. 

Before  the  expiration  of  these  twenty  years  of 
peaceful  labor  the  township  of  Pequoig,  on  Miller's 
River,  had  become  the  town  of  Athol,  when  the  pay- 
ment of  the  pastor's  salary  was  assumed  by  the  town. 

The  lot  of  which  he  became  posse-sed  by  becoming 
the  first  pastor  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  highway 
leading  over  The  Street,  and  upon  this  he  erected  his 
house,  the  well-known  dwelling  of  himself,  of  his  son. 
General  James  Humphrey,  and  of  his  grandson,  the 
.James  Humphrey  whom  not  a  few  of  the  present  resi- 
dents of  Athol  well  remember. 

Portions  of  the  house,  as  it  now  stands,  were  a  part 
of  the  original  structure.  The  second,  the  third  and 
the  fourth  James  Humphrey  were  born  under  this 
roof,  while  the  first,  the  second  and  the  third  died 
there.  The  fourth  in  the  succession  bearing  that 
name  removed  to  Dedham — not  far  from  twenty-five 
years  ago — and  died  there.  The  old  parsonage  is 
now  owned  by  Mr.  I.  L.  Cragin. 

The  aged  elms  that  have  so  long  shaded  the  dwell- 
ing were  planted  by  the  first  pastor,  according  to  the 
family  tradition.^ 

From  this  point  the  history  of  the  first  pastorate 
[iroperly  becomes  ecclesiastical. 

The  meagre  account  already  given  resjjecting  the 
allotment  of  the  lands  of  this  township  may  Ije  mis- 
leading. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  territory 
embraced  in  the  grant  was  six  miles  square  and 
contained  thirty-six  square  miles,  or  twenty-three 
thousand  and  forty  acres,  including  ponds  and  rivers. 
At  first  but  a  small  part  of  this  territory  was  allotted 
to  the  individual  proprietors. 

From  what  seems  to  be  an  authentic  statement 
respecting  the  laying  out  of  the  eight  acres  for  the 
first  cemetery  and  lot  upon  which  to  build  the  first 
meeting-house,  it  is  nearly   certain   that  in  the  first 

1  Now  Shutesbury.  2  Now  Petersham. 

3  .Tames  Humphrey  (the  third)  had  three  children, — Antoinette,  who 
married  a  brother  of  Gov.  Bullock  and  died  in  Athol,  leaving  a  son, 
RufuB  A.  Bullock,  who  is  a  lawyer  in  Boston  ;  .Tames,  who  married 
3Iary  D.  Ripley,  was  a  merchant  in  Boston,  and  left  a  widow  and  three 
children — two  daughters  and  a  son,  James  Humphrey,  now  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age  ;  Fred.,  who  died  in  his  youth  in  Athol. 
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division  only  a  fifty-acre  lot  was  assigned  to  eat-h 
proprietor.  If  so,  but  tliree  tlioiisand  one  luimlred 
and  fifty  acres  were  included  in  the  first  allotment, 
leaving  nineteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety 
acres  of  common  land  to  be  aflewards  divided  as  cir 
cumstances  might  seem  to  require.  An  attested  record 
of  the  first  division  was  doubtless  contained  in  the 
book  which  disappeared  witli  Dr.  Joseph  Lord,  as 
already  noticed  ;  but  in  the  volume  prepared  to  take 
the  place  of  this,  and  legalized  by  the  General  Court, 
no  information  respecting  the  first  division  is  found. 

With  regard  to  the  second  and  succeeding  divi- 
sions of  the  lands  owned  in  common  after  the  first 
division,  the  records  are  now  satisfactory. 

In  the  second  division  thirty-acre  lots  were  laid 
out,  though  they  frequently  contained  from  two  to 
five  additional  acres.  A  greater  or  less  surplusage 
was  allowed  all  along,  in  making  these  various  allot- 
ments, for  streams,  ])onds,  land  for  roads,  and  possibly, 
in  some  cases,  for  what  were  called  waste  lauds,  or 
such  as  were  declared  absolutely  valueless. 

In  the  third  division  the  lots  consisted  often  acres; 
in  the  fourth,  one  hundred  acres,  in  the  fifth,  fifty 
acres  ;  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  the  records  are  indefi- 
nite, but  one  of  them  must  have  been  on  the  basis 
of  eight  acres,  while  the  eighth  was  for  one  hundred 
acres,  and  the  ninth  for  thirty  acres.  These  several 
divisions  as  here  stated  would  have  amounted  in  the 
end  to  an  allotment  of  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  acres  on  each  right,  which  would  be  almost 
eight  hundred  acres  in  excess  of  the  contents  of  the 
whole  township.  But  it  is  found  that  while  some  of 
the  assigned  lots  exceeded  in  size  the  unit  of  division, 
others  fell  far  short  of  it,  sometimes  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  acres  on  the  large  divisions.  Moreover,  "  delin- 
quents," as  they  were  called  in  the  ancient  records, 
were  common  in  those  days,  and  their  lots  may  some- 
times have  been  entered  for  re-allotment. 

With  regard  to  the  method  adopted  in  making  these 
divisions  after  the  first,  some  information  may  be 
gained  from  the  directions  adopted  for  this  purpose 
by  the  proprietors,  May  29,  1765. 

The  committee  appointed  to  make  a  new  allotment 
was  directed  to  accommodate  each  proprietor  already 
in  possession  of  a  lot  or  lots  by  laying  the  new  lot  on 
the  line  of  the  adjoining  lots  already  owned  and 
possibly  improved,  so  that  the  whole  might  be  as 
compact  as  possible.  It  was  a  delicate  business  to 
make  these  allotments,  but  no  complaints  of  the  work 
of  the  committee  are  on  record. 

The  rights  to  lay  out  the  common  land  under  the 
direction  of  the  proprietors  were  soon  bought  and 
sold  like  any  other  property. 

During  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  incor- 
poration of  the  town,  viz.,  1762-65,  this  work  of 
allotment  made  the  greatest  progress,  but  the  common 
land  was  not  all  discovered  and  sold  before  1824. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  which  there 
is  any  record  was  held  September  29th  of  that  year. 


Nathan  Goddard  was  the  proprietors'  clerk  for 
some  years,  succoeiling  Kev.  Abraham  Hill,  and 
Jesse  Kendall  held  the  same  office  after  1768.  After 
1820  James  Oliver  was  clerk  of  the  proprietors. 

A  very  singular  warrant  for  a  proprietors'  meeting 
is  found  recorded  on  page  60,  2nd  vol.  of  l^roprietors' 
Records.     It  reads  as  follows: 

[Seal.]     Province  of  the  Massachtsetts  Bat  in  New  Enolano. 
To  Nutliaiiiel  (^ruveg,  of  Pnxloii,  in  lite  Crtuntii  of  WorfMler,   AVic  England, 
GL'nlleman : 

Greeting — 
You  .ire  hereby  required  to  n<jtif.v  the  Proprietorw  of  BHid  Paxtou, 
lately  known  by  the  name  of  PeijuoiMg,  lying  on  Sliller's  River  eo- 
called,  in  tb  e  County  of  Worcestel ,  that  they  ageenihle  and  meet  at  the 
Pulilick  Meeting-House  in  ssid  townsliip  on  the  I'd  Wednesday  of 
March  ne.\t,  for  tlje  transattioli  of  their  usual  hUBinese,  &c. 

This  warrant  was  dated  February  22,  1762,  only 
twelve  days  before  the  Great  and  General  Court  in- 
corporated the  township,  giving  to  the  town  an  en- 
tirely different  name.  Nathaniel  Graves  was  a  well- 
known  citizen  of  Pequoiag,  and  it  seems  certain  that 
the  clerk  of  the  proprietors.  Rev.  Abraham  Hill,  a 
non-resident,  knew  but  little  of  what  was  transpir- 
ing in  the  township  at  that  time,  and  so  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  new  town  had  received,  or  was  to 
receive,  the  name  of  Paxton. 

Possibly  this  was  the  general  understanding  when 
the  movement  for  incorporation  was  made. 

The  name  Paxton  had  not  then  been  appropriated 
to  a  township  in  Worcester  County,  but  another 
name  for  the  settlement  on  Miller's  River  had  been 
suggested,  which  met  with  general  favor,  and  this, 
perhaps,  at  the  last  moment,  went  into  the  request 
for  incorporation.  The  meeting  called  by  the  war- 
rant alluded  to  is  stated  to  have  been  held  in  Pe- 
quoiag March  10,  1762,  four  days  after  the  township 
had  become  the  town  of  Athol.  Important  news 
traveled  slowlv  in  those  davs. 


CHAPTER    CXXXIV. 
ATHOL— ( Continued). 

ATHOL— 1762-1800. 

It&  hicorpoTtttion  (IS  </  ToKJii — lis  Nitnte — Its  (trgonization — Cifil  Hislory — 
Provision  for  Scliooh  tiiirf  Relitjions  Privileges — Palriolic  Meosnres  nt  Ihe 
Opening  of  Ihe  Wor  of  Ihe  TterolitliOH — Service  in  tlie  Wiir — Condi- 
lion  III  the  close  ff  Ihe  Cenhny 

Bv  whom  the  movement  was  made  for  the  incor- 
poration of  '■  Pequoig  on  Miller's  River  "  into  a  town 
is  uncertain,  but  tradition  asserts  that  the  petition 
for  this  purpose  was  headed  by  John  Murray,  Esq- 
The  same  authority  informs  us  that  Mr.  Murray  was 
a  resident  of  Athol  for  a  number  of  years  before  he 
removed  to  Rutland,  Mass.  The  charter  was  granted 
March  6,  1762,  and  is  recorded  in  Chapter  XX.  of 
"Acts  and  laws  passed  by  the    Great  and  General 
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Court  or  Assembly  of  His  Majesty's  Province  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,"  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Auno  Eegni  Regis,  Georgii  IIL^  Se'.iitido,  1762. 
Chaptkr  XX. 
Au  act  for  erecting  the  new  Plantation  called  Payiiuage,  in  the 
County  of  Worcester,  into  a  Town  by  tlie  Name  of  Athol.  Whereas,  it 
hath  been  represented  to  this  Court  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Planta- 
tion of  Payqiiage,  in  the  County  of  Worcester,  labour  under  great  diffi- 
culties by  reason  of  their  not  being  incorporated  into  a  Town,  and  are 
desirous  of  being  so  incorporated  :  Be  it  therefore  enacted  hi/  the  Ginernor, 
Cvinicil  aud  House  of  Represeutaiii-es,  That  tlie  said  Plantation  be,  and 
hereby  ia,  erected  into  a  Town  by  the  Name  of  Athol,  bounded  as  fol- 
lows, viz.  ;  Northerly  on  the  Plantations  of  Royashire  and  Mount-grace, 
Westerly  on  Ervingshire  and  New  Salem,  Southerly  on  Petersham  and 
the  Plantation  called  Number  Six  and  Easterly  on  siiid  Number  Six  ;  and 
that  the  Inhabitants  thereof  be,  and  hereby  are,  invested  with  all  the 
Powers,  Privileges  and  Immunities  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Towns 
witliin  this  Province  are  by  law  vested  with.  An-l  he  it  further  enacted, 
that  John  Murray,  Esi|uire,  be,  and  hereby  is,  directed  and  empowered 
to  issue  his  Warrant  directed  to  some  of  the  principal  Inhabitants  with- 
in said  Town  reiiuiring  them  to  warn  the  Inhabitants  of  said  Town 
qualitied  to  vote  in  Town  Affairs  to  assemble  at  smie  suitable  Time  and 
Place  in  said  Town,  to  choose  such  Officers  as  are  ueceesary  to  manage 
the  Affairs  of  said  Town:  Provided,  nevertheless,  the  Inhabitants  of  said 
Tosvu  shall  pay  their  proportionable  part  of  such  County  and  Province 
Charges  iis  are  already  assessed  in  like  Manner,  as  tho'  this  Act  had  noj 
been  made. 

With  regard  to  the  name  of  the  town  thus  created 
the  uniform  tradition  is  that  it  was  named  for  the 
second  Duke  of  Athol,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  and  in 
part  because  the  scenery  of  the  new  town  resembles 
that  in  the  vicinity  of  Blair  Castle,  the  palatial  resi- 
dence of  the  Dukes  of  Athol.  The  castle  is  situated 
in  Blair,  Scotland,  and  occupies  a  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic locality  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Gram- 
pian Hills.^ 

1  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  John  Murray,  Esquire,  mentioned  in 
the  act  of  incorporation,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  name  under 
which  the  plantation  was  chartered.  Murray,  ay  ia  well  known,  is  the 
family  name  of  the  Dukes  of  Athol  or  Athole,  as  it  is  sometimes 
spelled  in  Scotland.  John  Murray,  Esq.,  held  proprietors'  rights  in  Pe- 
quoig  as  early  hs  November,  1761,  and  before  the  town  was  incorporated 
was  owner  of  340  acres  of  land  in  the  township.  Later,  viz..  in  1762 
and  1763,  he  was  in  possession  of  23S  additional  acres — in  all  578  acres. 
The  title  Esq.  is  invariably  attached  to  his  name  upon  the  records,  a 
distinction  accorded  to  no  other  proprietor.  March  31,  176S,  when  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  new  allotment,  John  IMurrAy,  Esq.,  drew  No.  19 
for  the  selection  of  a  "  pitch  "  when  the  additional  division  should  be 
raade.  How  long  be  resided  in  the  township  before  removing  to  Rut- 
land is  uncertain,  but,  evidently,  lie  was  for  years  the  most  distinguished 
man  in  both  places.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  statements  that  it  was 
eminently  proper  he  should  be  selected  as  the  moderator  of  the  first 
town-meeting  in  Athol. 

The  following  incidents  of  his  life  were  obtained  by  the  efforts  of 
Kev.  Charles  P.  Lombard,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Plymouth 
Mass.,  and  late  pastor  of  the  Second  Unitarian  Churcii  of  Athol: 

Mr.  Murray's  third  wife  was  Lucretia  Chandler.  In  a  genealogy  of 
the  Chandler  family,  collected  in  1883,  it  is  recorded  that  Col.  John 
Murray  *'  came  from  Ireland,  and  it  has  been  supposed  with  good  reason 
that  he  was  the  youngest  and  wayward  son  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  Scot- 
land. He  had  a  plate  with  the  Duke's  family  arms  on  it.  In  the  grant 
of  the  town  of  Athol  by  the  General  Court,  the  tirst  name  was  that  of 
John  Murray,  who  probably  gave  the  name  of  his  ancestral  honoi"8  to 
the  new  town.  Tlie  '  History  of  Rutland'  says  he  was  too  poor  when 
he  came  over  to  pay  hi9  passage.  He  lost  his  wife  on  the  voyage.  At 
first  he  peddled  about  the  country,  and  then  settled  at  Rutland  as  a 
merchant.  Some  of  the  doors  of  the  house  of  Col.  John  Murraj'  were 
used  in  building  the  State  House  of  Ohio,  by  mistake  for  those  of  Geu. 
Rufus  Putnam's  former  residence  in  Rutland,  whose  memory  |,Putnam'3\ 
the  people  wanted  to  honor. 


The  call  for  the  first  town-meeting  was  as  follows: 

Worcester  SS.  To  George  Cutting,  of  Athol,  in  the  County  of  Wor- 
cester and  one  of  the  Principal  Inhabitance  of  Said  Town  Whare  as  I 
the  Subscriber,  am  Impowered  by  act  of  the  Grate  and  General  Cort  To 
Call  a  meeting  of  the  Inhabitance  of  the  said  Town  of  Athol  to  Choose 
Town  olticera,  &c. 

These  are  Therefore  In  his  majesties  Name  to  Require  you  forth  with 
to  Warn  and  Notifie  the  Said  Inhubilanc  of  Athol  Qualified  to  vote  in 
Town  affairs  that  they  meet  at  the  meeting-House  in  Said  Town  of 
.\thol,  ou  Monday,  the  29  of  this  Instant,  march,  at  one  of  the  Clock  in 
the  afiernoon,  then  and  there  to  Choose  a  moderator,  Selectmen,  Town 
Clerk,  assessors,  Town  Treasurer,  wardins.  Constables,  Surveyers  of 
Highways,  Tythingmen,    fence-viewers,  Sealers  of  Leather,  Sealers  of 


"Colonel  John  Murray  was  a  man  of  great  influence  in  his  vicinity  and 
in  the  town  of  Rutland,  which  he  represented  many  yeare  in  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  Ou  election  days  his  house  was  open  to  his 
friends,  and  the  good  cheer  dispensed  free  to  all  from  his  store,  told  in 
his  favor  at  the  ballot-box.  His  wealth,  social  position  and  political  in- 
lliience  made  him  one  of  the  colonial  noblemen,  who  lived  in  a  style 
tliat  has  passed  away  in  New  England.  He  was,  in  171^,  appointed  by 
King  George  III.  and  Lord  Dartmouth,  '  Mandamus'  Councilor;  but  he 
was  not  sworn  into  the  office  because  a  party  of  about  five  hundred 
stanch  Whigs,  with  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  repaired  to  his 
house  in  Rutland  and  requested  him  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Council. 
He  left  his  house  on  the  2.Jth  of  August,  1774,  and  fled  to  Boston,  as  he 
stated  in  his  memorial. 

"  In  174.'i  he  had  commanded  the  provincial  troops,  in  conjunction  with 
the  British,  against  the  French.  Like  most,  who  at  that  day  held  office 
iiiid  station  from  the  royal  hand,  he  gave  his  iuflntnce  and  support  to 
the  cause  of  the  government  and  his  King,  which  brought  down  upon 
him  the  displeasure  of  Ihe  Whigs.  Frank  Bloore,  in  his  '  Diary  of  the 
American  Revolution,"  page  4o,  vol.  i.,  says,  'Cnl,  Murray,  of  Rutland, 
one  of  His  Majesty's  Council,  has  been  obliged  to  leave  a  large  estate  in 
the  country  and  repair  to  Boston  to  save  himself  from  being  handled 
by  the  mob,  and  compelled  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Council.' 

"  In  reference  to  him  and  Israel  Williams  (who  was  put  into  a  room 
with  a  fire,  the  chimney -top  being  covered  and  the  doors  closed  by  the 
Whigs,  and  kept  there  several  hours  in  the  smoke),  Trumbull,  in  his  Mc- 
Fingal,  asks  the  Whig  mob — 

"  '  Have  you  made  Murray  look  less  big, 
Or  smoked  old  Williams  to  a  Whig? ' 

"In  177C,  with  his  family  of  six  pereons,  he  accompanied  the  royal 
army  to  Halifax.  In  1778  he  was  proscribed  and  banished,  and  in  1779 
lost  his  extensive  estates  under  the  Conspiracy  Act,  except  one  farm,  for 
his  son  Alexander.  He  built  a  house  in  Prince  William  Street,  St.  John, 
where  he  afterwards  resided. 

"  In  person  he  was  aboutsix  feet  three  inches  high  and  well-proportioned. 
The  Hon.  Robert  L,  Hazen,  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  a  grandson  of  Colonel  Murray,  has  his  portrait  by  Copley. 
He  is  represented  as  sittiug  and  in  the  full  dress  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
day.  There  is  a  hole  in  the  wig;  and  the  tradition  in  the  family  is  that 
a  party  who  sought  the  colonel  at  his  house  after  the  flight,  vexed  be- 
cause he  had  eluded  them,  vowed  they  would  leave  their  mark  behind 
them,  and  accordingly  pierced  the  canvas  with  a  bayonet. 

"On  a  mausoleum,  in  the  rural  cemetery  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  removed 
from  the  old  ground,  is  inscribed — 

The  dead,  how  sacred  !   Sacred  is  the  dust, 
And  Sacred  may  this  marble  long  remain. 
To  the  memory  of 
John  Murray,  Esquire, 
Who  was  born  in  Ireland 
The  22»d  Day  of  November,  1720, 
And  died  in  this  City,  August  30th.  1794." 
Miss  Ellen  Murray,  now  of  Frogmore,  St.  Helena  Island,  S.  C,  sent 
the  following  sketch  to  Rev.  Mr.   Lombard,  copied  "from  a  family  ac- 
count written  by  our  mother,  Harriet  Letitia  Murray:  " 

"My  husband's  grandfatlier  was  Colonel  Murray,  the  younger  son  of 
a  Duke  of  Athol  in  Scotland.  Becoming  displeased  with  his  family,  he 
left  his  Country  and  settled  in  America  before  the  Revolution.  He  had 
a  large  grant  of  land,  and  named  a  town  'Athol.'  He  had  been  mar- 
ried threa  times,  and  with  the  third  wife  fled  to  New  Brunswick  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  the  mother  country.  Mr.  Hazen,  my  hus- 
band's gmndfather  on  the  other  side,  escaped  with  him.    In  the  dark- 
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woighfa  and  measures,  Field  Drivers,  Hog-Ilertveeaud  all  otber  ordinary 
Town  ufflcea  as  Towns  choose  in  tlie  month  of  Marcli  annually  Here 
of  Kail  not  and  make  Itetur[i  Here  of  with  your  Doings  here  on  unto 

mo  before  Said  meeting 

Given  under  my  Hand  and  Seal  at  Rutland  in  Said  County  this  ttf- 
tentb  day  of  JIarcli,  17G2,  in  the  Second  year  of  his  present  majesties 
Keign,  ti^c. 

JonN  Murray,  Jus.  Peace. 

At  this  meoting,  presided  over  by  John  Murray,  Esq., 
of  Rutland,  and  held  March  29, 1762,  the  most  impor- 
tant town  offices  were  filled  as  follows : 

Selectmen  and  Assessors,  William  Oliver,  Aaron 
Smith,  John  Haven ;  Town  Treasurer,  Nathan  God- 
dard ;  Wardens,  Robert  Young,  Nathan  Goddard ; 
Constable  for  South  Ward,  Richard  Morton;  Con- 
stable for  North  Ward,  Ephraim  Smith;  Surveyors 
of  Highways,  Nathan  Goddard,  John  Oliver,  Seth 
Kendall;  Tythingmen,  Jesse  Kendall  and  Jotham 
Death. 

No  town  clerk  was  chosen  at  this  meeting,  nor  at 
the  meeting  of  May  25th  of  the  same  year;  but  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  former  was  signed 
by  John  Murray,  moderator,  and  that  of  the  latter 
by  William  Oliver,  moderator.  The  first  town  clerk 
was  John  Haven,  who  was  elected  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing March  7,  1763.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the 
delay  in  filling  this  important  oflice. 

The  town  now  entered  upon  its  mission  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts,  and  as- 
sumed the  support  of  the  pastor,  laid  new  highways, 
built  new  and  better  bridges,  made  appropriations  for 
town  charges  and  the  support  of  the  schools,  and  ar- 
ranged a  multitude  of  other  matters  for  the  promotion 
of  the  general  good. 

What  the  population  of  the  town  was  at  the  time  of 
its  incorporation  is  not  known,  but  it  could  not  prob- 
ably have  exceeded  three  or  four  hundred,  as  it  was 
only  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  when  the  census  was 
taken  in  1790. 

From  the  beginning  the  custom  has  generally  pre- 
vailed of  filling  the  most  important  offices  in  this  town 
from  the  ranks  of  its  most  capable  citizens,  and  there 
has  hardly  been  a  time  during  the  space  of  one  hun- 

ness  of  the  night  they  fled  to  the  woods,  and  only  the  ladies  knew  of 
their  hiding-pliice,  and  supplied  them  with  food.  Afterwards  they 
reached  St.  John,  their  property  in  Atholi  being  coniiacated.  There  is 
now  in  St.  John  a  beautiful  picture,  by  Copley,  of  Colonel  Mun-ay,  in 
satin  waistcoat,  bag-wig  and  purple  coat.  The  Eevolutionary  party  en- 
tered his  house,  and  not  finding  him,  ran  a  bayonet  through  the  picture 
. — the  jagged  rent  is  still  there.  A  Mrs.  Knglisb,  who  visited  the 
Duchess  of  Athol  some  tliirty  or  forty  years  since,  was  shown  in  an 
old  chronicle  of  the  family  the  name  of  .lohn  Thomas  Murray,  younger 
son  of  the  family,  who,  some  years  before  the  American  Revolution, 
had  quarreled  with  his  family,  and  securing  a  grant  of  land,  had  settled 
in  New  England,  and  named  a  town  '  Athol.'  "  Miss  Murray  adds, "  Some 
twenty  years  ago,  a  gentleman  from  Athol  came  to  see  our  mother  to  se- 
cure a  quit-claim  to  a  tract  of  wooded  hill  land  near  the  town.  When 
the  rest  of  Colonel  Murray's  property  had  been  sold  by  the  victorious 
Revolutionary  party,  this  tract  was  overlooked,  and  when  a  dispute  arose 
about  it,  it  was  found  that  by  Ihe  wills  of  the  three  Murraj's,  we^were 
the  rightful  owners.  My  motlier  relused  the  quit-claim  and  tried  to  se- 
cure the  land,  but  found  it  too  vexatious  and  expensive  an  attempt,  and 
abandoned  it." 

For  some  other  documents  upon  the  same  matter  there  is  no  space. 


dred  and  twenty-five  years  when  men  of  broad  and  far- 
reaching  views  could  not  be  obtained  for  this  purpose. 
Especially  in  times  of  excitement  and  danger,  like  the 
period  1861-65,  the  services  of  such  men  as  Calvin 
Kelton  and  Nathaniel  Richardson  were  invaluable; 
and  Athol  has  always  had  a  goodly  company  of  citi- 
zens of  like  ability  and  patriotism  from  which  to  fill 
the  principal  public  offices.  Few  realize  how  largely 
the  prosperity  of  the  town  has  been  due  to  this  cir- 
cumstance. 

March  7,  1763,  the  town  voted  "  to  Rais  £13  6s.  8(/. 
to  provide  a  School,  and  chose  Nathan  Goddard, 
Jesse  Kendall  and  John  Oliver  Committee  to  hire  a 
school  Master,  and  voted  to  divide  the  School  Money 
by  the  River,  and  those  that  live  on  the  south  side 
to  have  what  they  pay  towards  the  sura  raised,  and 
those  that  live  on  the  north  side  to  have  what  they 
pay  towards  said  sum."  This  was  the  first  action  of 
the  town  in  relation  to  schools,  and  it  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  same  master  was  expected  to  teach  on 
the  two  sidfs  of  the  river  alternately. 

As  bearing  upon  the  matter  of  obedience  to  law, 
the  item  following  has  interest:  May  24,  1764,  the 
town  "  voted  to  David  Twitchel  the  money  that  was 
taken  for  Fines  the  last  year  for  Breach  of  Sabbath." 

At  the  same  meeting,  under  the  article  relating  to 
providing  a  school,  the  town  voted  to  provide  a 
school  and  to  divide  the  school  money  as  before; 
also  "chose  Robert  Young,  John  Oliver  and  John 
Farbank,  Comitte,  to  take  care  of  and  provide  for 
the  school  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  John 
Haven,  Samuel  Morton  and  Nathan  Goddard  Com- 
mitty  on  the  north  side."  Eight  hours  were  also 
made  to  constitute  a  day's  work  on  the  highways. 

In  1764  the  town  voted  not  to  send  a  representa- 
tive to  the  General  Court.  In  1766  the  town  voted 
"to  build  two  School  Houses  and  to  reconsider  the 
vote."  Then  it  was  voted  to  divide  the  town  into 
five  "  Squadrons,"  which  was  also  reconsidered. 
Later  it  was  "voted  to  build  two  School  Houses,  one 
on  the  West  Hill,  between  Aaron  Smith's  and  Icha- 
bod  Dexter's ;  the  other  on  East  Hill,  at  the  head  of 
Capt.  Field  Lain  (so  called);  and  the  above  houses 
are  to  be  built  sixteen  foot  wide,  and  eighteen  foot 
long,  and  six  foot  and  half  stud."  Separate  commit- 
tees were  appointed  "  to  set  men  to  work "  for  the 
erection  of  each  house.  Later,  during  the  same 
year,  it  was  "  voted  to  raise  £26  13j*.  ■id.  to  build  two 
school-houses,  and  that  men  should  be  allowed  to 
work  out  their  Raits  on  the  School  Houses  at  two 
shillings  and  four  pence  pr  day." 

In  1767  a  vote  was  passed  to  sell  the  school  lands 
and  the  ministerial  lands,  with  the  consent  of  the 
pastor  for  the  latter  sale,  and  to  have  five  pounds 
and  four  shillings  of  the  money  granted  for  high- 
ways "worked  out  on  the  Burying  Places." 

In  1768,  £16  were  raised  for  the  use  of  the  school, 
£52  to  pay  the  pastor's  salary,  and  £3  for  town 
charges. 
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In  1769,  £6  were  raised  to  repair  the  old  meeting- 
house. 

In  1770,  £6  were  raised  to  provide  a  "  stock  of 
amonition  for  the  town,"  the  people  evidently  be- 
ginning to  anticipate  the  conflict  which  was  soon  to 
arise  with  the  mother  country.  The  same  year  it 
was  "voted  to  have  a  school  kepted  at  the  south  end 
of  Meeting  House  hill,  and  one  at  the  north  end ; 
one  on  the  east  part  of  the  town ;  one  at  the  south- 
west part;  one  on  West  hill,  and  one  on  Chestnut 
hill,"  "  each  part  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  money 
they  pay  for  schooling." 

In  1771  it  was  voted  not  to  set  a  new  meeting- 
house on  the  site  of  the  old  one  on  The  Street,  but  to 
place  it  "between  the  Slow  on  John  Brooks'  lott, 
near  the  mill  brook,  and  the  little  new  bridge  in  said 
lott,  on  the  east  side  of  the  County  Eoad."  After  a 
recess  of  one  hour  and  a  half,  this  action  was  made 
more  definite  by  explaining  in  a  vote  that  the  meet- 
ing house  was  to  stand  "  near  the  southeast  corner 
of  corn  mill  lot  (so  called),  the  east  side  of  the  road, 
and  said  lot  now  owned  by  John  Brooks,  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  is  the  plot  of  land  next  and  near  a  little 
slow,"  etc.,  all  of  which  was  doubtless  more  easily 
comprehended  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years  ago 
than  it  can  be  by  the  reader  to-day. 

The  question  of  dividing  the  town  so  that  the  west 
part  of  it  might  constitute  a  town  by  itself,  which 
was  submitted  to  this  meeting,  was  decided  in  the 
negative. 

A  little  later,  during  the  same  year,  it  was  voted 
to  raise  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  to  build  a 
meeting-house  to  be  forty-six  feet  wide  and  fifty-six 
long.  In  July,  of  the  same  year,  the  location  of  the 
house  was  still  under  discussion,  when  it  was  "  voted 
to  prefix  a  spot  to  sit  a  new  meeting-house  and  to  sit 
it  within  thirty  rods  north  of  the  place  where  it  was 
placed  in  January."  The  next  month  the  town 
"  voted  to  refer  it  [the  location]  to  a  Committee  that 
they  shall  choose  to  prefix  a  spot  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Athol  to  set  a  meeting- House,"  and  under  this  vote 
the  committee  chosen  consisted  of  "  Capt.  Oliver 
Witt,  of  Paxton  ;  Capt.  Stephen  Maynard,  of  West- 
borough  ;  and  Col.  John  Whitcom,  of  Boldton," 
doubtless  Bolton.  The  report  of  this  committee, 
dated  January  28,  1772,  was  in  favor  of  "  sitting  said 
Meeting-House  on  a  small  rise  of  land  on  the  west 
side  of  the  County  Road  on  the  north  side  or  ad- 
joining some  hewed  timber  prepared  for  a  house." 

This  location  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  finally 
adopted,  which  was  upon  the  north  end  of  what  ia 
now  the  Common,  in  the  Upper  Village.  From  the 
various  measures  taken  by  the  town  in  1772  it  would 
appear  that  the  erection  of  the  new  house  on  the  spot 
indicated  above  was  commenced  and  carried  forward 
during  the  earlier  part  of  that  year,  although  there 
was  not  a  little  dissatisfaction  with  the  doings  of  the 
building  committee. 

In  March,  1773,  the  work  had  so  far  advanced  that 


the  town  "  Voted  to  reserve  the  pew  ground  on  the 
west  side  of  the  pulpit  nearest  the  pulpit  for  the  use 
of  the  Ministry."  Also  "Voted  that  each  man 
should  Pick  his  pew  according  to  his  pay  to  the 
meeting-house  on  his  real  and  personal  estate." 
Also  "Voted  that  each  man  that  draws  a  pew  shall 
build  his  own  pew."  To  understand  these  votes  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  age  it  was  customary  in  our  country  towns,  after 
the  floor  of  a  new  church  was  laid,  to  sell,  usually  at 
auction,  what  was  called  the  "  pew  ground,"  which 
was  a  certain  space  marked  off  for  the  location  of  a 
pew.  Generally,  at  the  first  sale  the  parts  of  the 
floor  adjacent  to  the  walls  of  the  edifice  were  disposed 
of,  leaving  the  interior  portion  to  be  filled  with 
cheaply  constructed  seats  for  such  as  did  not  erect  or 
occupy  pews.  Each  one  purchasing  or  drawing  pew 
ground  was  expected  to  build  his  pew  at  his  own 
expense  and  in  a  style  agreeable  to  his  taste  and  the 
amount  of  money  he  could  afford  for  such  a  purpose. 
A  meeting-house  furnished  in  this  manner,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  must  have  presented,  for  a  considerable 
period,  a  singular  and  unsightly  appearance  with  its 
vacant  spaces,  long  seats  and  various  styles  of  work- 
manship. No  paint  was  used  to  bring  the  different 
kinds  of  lumber  employed  in  pew  construction  to  a 
common  color — indeed,  no  paint  at  all  upon  the  in- 
side work,  excepting  upon  the  pulpit  and  on  the  win- 
dow-casings. 

May  19,  1773,  the  town  "  Voted  to  meet  in  the  new 
meeting-house  the  first  Sabbath  Day  in  July  next." 
In  June  of  the  same  year  the  town  accepted  a  plan 
for  pews  in  the  galleries,  and  "Voted  that  the  select- 
men desire  Mr.  Humfray  to  preach  a  lecture  in  the 
new  meeting-house  before  the  first  Sabbath  in  July 
next." 

During  the  years  in  which  the  location  and  erec- 
tion of  this  house  of  worship  occupied  so  much  of 
the  attention  of  the  people,  the  work  of  relocating 
and  building  roads  and  constructing  new  and  better 
bridges  went  on  uninterruptedly,  and,  considering 
the  number  of  the  people  and  the  straitened  cir- 
cumstances of  many  among  them,  the  appropriations 
made  for  all  public  purposes  were  liberal.  Founda- 
tions were  to  be  laid  and  almost  everything  was  to 
be  done,  but  money  was  not  abundant. 

We  are  now  approaching  a  period  when  new  and 
most  important  duties  devolved  upon  the  town  officers 
and  the  entire  population  of  Atbol,  for  the  whole 
Province  and  the  whole  people  of  the  thirteen  Colo- 
nies were  beginning  to  feel  the  pressure  of  British 
encroachments.  March  7,  1774,  Deacon  Aaron 
Smith,  James  Stratton,  Jr.,  and  James  Oliver  were 
chosen  selectmen,  and  July  7th,  of  the  same  year, 
"after  very  close  and  serious  Debates  on  what  meas- 
ures were  most  likely  to  affect  a  deliverance  from  the 
burdens  and  oppressions  that  America  in  general, 
and  this  Province  in  particular,  are  laboring  under, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  enter  into  a  League  or 
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Covenant,  binding  ourselves  to  Renounce  the  use 
and  consumption  of  all  goods  that  shall  arrive  in 
America  from  Grate  Britain  from  and  after  the  last 
day  of  August  next  ensuing,  untill  the  act  of  block- 
ing up  the  harbor  of  Boston  shall  be  repealed,  and 
we  restored  to  the  free  use  and  enjoyment  of  our 
national  and  charter  rights,  or  untill  other  measures 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  Body  of  the  people  or  the 
General  Congress  of  the  Colonies  that  is  soon  to  meet, 
that  shall  be  thought  more  likely  to  affect  a  Deliver- 
ance." At  the  same  meeting  a  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence was  cliosen,  consisting  of  Deacon  Aaron 
Smith,  William  Bigelow,  Josiah  Goddard,  Captain 
John  Haven,  Ephraim  Stockwell,  James  Oliver,  Ab- 
ner  Graves,  James  Stratton,  Jr.,  and  Daniel  Lanison. 

The  other  towns  in  the  county  of  Worcester  hav- 
ing appointed  similar  committees,  a  general  meeting 
of  these  was  held  in  Worcester,  August  9,  1774,  and 
continued  by  adjournment.  At  this  meeting  resolu- 
tions were  passed,  expressing  true  allegiance  to  His 
Majesty,  George  HI.,  declaring  that  the  people  of  the 
Colonies  should  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  His  Majes- 
ty's subjects  in  Great  Britain,  claiming  the  right  to 
originate  here  the  laws  under  which  the  people  of  this 
Province  shall  live,  deprecating  the  attacks  recently 
made  upon  their  chartered  privileges  which  place 
their  lives  and  property  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
Government,  declaring  the  closing  of  the  Port  of 
Boston  amost  unjust  and  cruel  act,  and  then  asserting 
in  the  plainest  language  that  it  \vas  the  duty  of  all 
Americans,  especially  of  the  people  of  this  Province, 
"to  save  our  money,  encourage  our  own  manufac- 
tures, and  reform  our  manners"  by  non-consumption 
of  "  Brittish  Goods,"  all  of  which  "  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  convince  our  brethren  in  Britain  that  more 
is  to  be  gained  in  the  way  of  Justice  by  our  friend- 
ship and  affection  than  by  extortion  and  arbitrary 
power." 

When  these  resolutions  were  read  in  open  town- 
meeting  in  Athol,  September  2,  1774,  they  were  "  ac- 
cepted and  ordered  on  record."  A  few  days  be- 
fore this  action,  viz.,  on  August  2r)th,  the  town  held 
a  very  important  meeting,  and  passed  unanimously 
seven  resolutions,  of  which  the  following  is  a  sum- 
mary: 

The  1st  points  to  a  closer  and  firmer  bond  of  union 
between  the  colonies. 

The  2d  acknowledges  the  loyalty  of  the  people  to 
King  George  III.  so  long,  but  only  so  long,  as  he 
shall  govern  according  to  the  English  Constitution 
and  the  chartered  rights  of  the  people. 

The  3d  condemns  the  blockade  and  plunder  of 
Boston. 

The  4th  complains  of  the  injustice  involved  in  the 
practical  repeal  of  the  charters  of  the  colonies. 

The  5th  is  a  pledge  of  resistance  to  the  unjust 
measures  pursued  by  the  British  Government. 

The  Gth  provides  for  a  representation  in  a  county 
meeting  that  was  soon  to  be  held  at  Worcester. 


The  7th  is  as  follows  :  "  Hegolved,  That  if  any  per- 
son shall  accept  a  commission  or  post  of  office  to 
serve  under  the  new  Establishment  (that  is,  British 
regulations  then  going  into  force),  he  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  and  treated  as  an  enemy  to  his  country ; 
as  he  thereby  is  joined  with,  and  lending  a  helping 
hand  to  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  enslave  us." 

The  seventh  resolve  shows  how  exceedingly  jealous 
the  people  of  Athol  were  with  reference  to  what  were 
then  called  Tory  influences.' 

In  1774,  September  29th,  the  town  "  Voted  to  inlist 
thirty  men,  exclusive  of  ofticers,  to  send  in  case  of  an 
alarm,"  and  later,  under  the  same  article,  they 
"  Voted  to  have  two  com|)anies  of  Militia  in  the 
town,  and  that  the  division  of  the  aforesaid  compa- 
nies be  made  by  the  River."  Also  "  Voted  t"  rais 
sixteen  pounds,  Lawful  money,  to  provide  a  town 
stock  of  ammunition.''  William  Bigelow  was  chosen 
as  a  delegate  to  attend  a  Congress,  called  to  meet  at 
Concord  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October,  1774, 
and  also  to  represent  the  town  in  the  adjourned 
Provincial  Congress,  to  assemble  November  2.3d  of 
the  same  year  at  Cambridge. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  1775,  the  town  "Voted 
that  we  do  approve  of  and  adopt  the  non-importa- 
tion agreement  Recommended  by  the  Continental 
Congress."  At  the  same  meeting  a  Committee  of  In- 
spection was  chosen,  which  consisted  of  John  Haven, 
James  Stratton,  .Jr.,  William  Bigelow,  Deacon  Aaron 
Smith,  Hiram  Newhall,  .Tosiah  Goddard  and  .Tames 
Oliver.  The  business  of  this  committee,  according 
to  the  warrant  under  which  it  was  raised,  was  "  to 
see  that  the  Resolves  of  the  Continental  and  Provin- 
cial Congresses  are  faithfully  observed." 

At  that  stage  of  the  great  conflict  which  was  im- 
pending, hardly  any  other  town  office  imposed  upon 
those  who  held  it  such  grave  responsibilities  as  con- 
fronted those  Committees  of  Inspection. 

Generally  they  were  composed  of  men  in  middle 
life,  men  active,  energetic,  fearless  and  eminently 
patriotic.  In  their  respective  towns  they  were  ex- 
pected to  maintain  a  sleepless  vigilance  over  all  the 
interests  involved  in  self-government  and  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  Province  and  country  from  British  op- 
pression. It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  for  liberty  and,  to  a  consid- 
erable  extent,   through   all   the  vicissitudes  of  that 


1  Ujion  Ibe  west  side  of  Pleasant  Street,  ami  almost  within  tlie  [ires- 
ent  limits  of  the  Upper  Village,  there  stood  the  ancient  tavern  of  Athol, 
kept  in  the  Revolutiomiry  times  by  a  man  named  Ward.  Ti-adition  says 
that  he  and  his  family  held  to  the  King's  party,  for  wliit-li  reason  a 
gnard  waa  stationed  at  one  or  more  points  in  the  vicinity,  and  also  upon 
the  ctinsevvay  east  of  tlie  tavern, — then  the  highway  from  The  Street  to 
Boston  was  laid  -from  the  tavern  esist  across  the  swamp  that  is  now  cov- 
ered by  Lake  Ellis.  The  object  of  this  guard  was  to  discover,  if  possi- 
ble, wli  ether  there  was  any  communication  between  the  "Ward  family 
and  Tories  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  county.  "Whether  this  precau- 
tionary measure  was  followed  by  any  practical  results  is  unknown,  but 
the  whole  movement  shows  that  at  the  commencement  of  Ihe  war  the 
people  of  Athol  were  ready  at  all  hazards  to  nniintain  what  they 
deeujed  Ihvir  inalienable  rights. 


ATHOL. 
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contest,  there  was  hardly  a  town  in  New  England 
that  had  not  a  number  of  Tories.  Some  of  these 
were  men  of  property,  education  and  influence,  while 
others  were  bold  adventurers,  determined  to  make 
money,  however  much  the  people  generally  might 
sufter.  Both  of  these  classes  needed  watching,  and 
the  Committees  of  Inspection  were  expected  to  dis- 
cover and  thwart  their  plans  as  far  as  possible.  Un- 
der the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  action  of  the 
Continental  and  Provincial  Congresses  with  regard 
to  the  non-importation  of  goods  from  Great  Britain, 
and  the  abandonment  of  their  use  by  the  people, 
many  were  restive,  and  some  of  these  were  ready  to 
sacrifice  almost  everything  for  the  gratification  of 
their  desires.  Especially  was  it  deemed  hard  to  be 
deprived  of  tea,  and  the  demand  for  this  article  led 
not  a  few  unprincipled  men  to  run  great  risks  in  fur- 
nishing it  secretly  to  such  as  would  purchase  it. 
Small  traders,  with  bags  of  tea  on  horseback,  spread 
themselves  over  the  country,  and  in  almost  every  town 
would  find  some  one  to  aid  them  in  their  dishonora- 
ble enterprise.  The  encounters  of  such  men  with 
the  Committees  of  Inspection  occasioned  very  sensa- 
tional scenes  in  various  places.' 

There  is  a  tradition  that,  influenced  by  their  passion 
for  tea,  some  even  of  the  patriotic  ladies  of  New  Eng- 
land would  secretly  procure  it,  and  stop  up  the  key 
holes  of  their  doors  while  the  fragrant  herb  was  steep- 
ing over  the  coals,  lest  they  should  be  betrayed  by 
the  well-known  vapor.  , 

As  the  cloud  of  war  became  more  portentous,  the 
people  of  Athol  were  found  furnishing  and  equipping 
soldiers,  and  supplying  provisions  for  the  Continental 
Array.  There  was  no  backwardness,  no  hesitation, 
hut  a  noble  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  animated  them. 

If  it  were  possible,  a  full  record  of  the  soldiers  that 
this  town  furnished  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
should  here  be  presented.  It  would  be  pleasant  to 
know  to  what  companies  and  regiments  each  6f  them 
belonged,  under  what  commanders  they  fought,  in 
what  battles  they  were  engaged,  what  feats  of  valor 
they  performed,  and  how  many  of  them  survived  the 
hardships  and  perils  they  encountered  ;  but  this  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  done  till  months  and  years  shall 
be  spent  in  sorting  and  arranging  the  ancient  docu- 
ments that  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  dur- 
ing the  war,  soldiers  were  often  transferred  from  one 


'  One  uf  tlie  most  obnoxious  of  these  Tory  peddlers  in  Sontbwestern 
New  Hiiinpsliire  was  Breed  Bachelor,  a  notorious  character,  who  in 
IWO  visited  a  number  of  towns  to  dispose  of  his  contraband  goods.  En- 
fonntering  some  niembei-s  of  tlie  Committees  of  Inspection  from  Fit/- 
william  and  Marll)orough,  wlio  were  watcliing  for  bim,  Baclielor  had 
tile  temerity  to  strilte  Mr.  Tucker,  one  of  t!ie  Marlborough  committee, 
with  a  club  that  he  carried  iu  bis  band.  Mr.  Tucker  was  wounded  by 
the  blow,  when  the  miscreant  rode  oft"  as  fast  as  possible.  Being  pnr- 
sued,  he  was  biought  back,  and  the  pecuniary  benefit  derived  from  his 
venture  was  very  small.  A  complaint  was  made  out  against  him  and 
presented  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  colony  of  New  Hampshire 
hy  the  Fit/.william  Committee  of  Inspection,  but  he  soon  disap- 
peared. 


company  to  another,  companies  from  one  regiment  to 
others,  regiments  from  one  division  to  another,  and 
that  not  unfrequently  all  the  records  of  these  changes 
were  made  upon  loose  scraps  of  paper.  Books  of 
record  for  military  use  were  few  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.- 

The  following  are  the  marching-orders  that  were 
sent  to  an  Athol  captain,  probably  in  177G  : 

To  Cupl.  Eph'm  Stoclmvll: 

Sir  : — By  virtue  of  an  express  from  Genr'l  Warner  iu  which  i  am 
Directed  to  detach  every  Sixth  man  out  of  my  Kegiment  to  gn  to  the 
releaf  of  our  Distressed  Breatberen  at  the  westward, 

I  do  Hearby  Direct  and  ( Irder  you  fortli-witb  with-out  the  Least  Delay 
and  with  the  utmost  Llispatch  to  Detach  Every  Sixth  man  out  of  the 
Training  Band  and  alarm  List  of  your  Company  for  the  purpose  afibres'd 
an<l  See  that  they  are  acquipt  according  to  Law  with  amies  ammunition 
also  with  Kittles  and  Cooking  utensils.  The  Selectmen  are  Directed  to 
acquip  those  that  are  not  acquiped,  you  are  also  to  Detach  one  Corporal. 
And  wlien  you  have  so  Done  you  are  to  march  tbeiu  to  Petersham  on 
nionday  the  Twenty  Eight  day  of  this  Instant  July  to  meet  on  the  Paraid 
near  the  .Meeting  House  in  said  Town  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
you  are  also  to  take  the  command  of  the  mtu  Detached  from  captains 
Nye,  Henery  and  Lord's  Companys,  Together  with  your  own  Detachment. 
-\nd  from  s'^  Petersham  you  are  to  make  your  Route  By  the  way  of 
Bennington  where  you  are  to  receive  further  orders  from  Colo.  Chishing, 
you  are  to  Return  me  a  List  of  the  names  of  those  men  Detached  from 
your  Company  Immediately. 

NATli.\N    SPAKilAWK,    Col. 

This  company  was  in  the  battle  of  Bennington,  and 
afterward  captured  in  New  Jersey  a  British  detach- 
ment, one  less  in  number,  without  tiring  a  shot.  In 
the  terrible  conflict  of  White  Plains  two  of  its  men 
were  killed  who  bore  the  Athol  names  of  Morse  and 
Goddard.  The  first  pastor  of  Athol,  Rev.  James 
Humphrey,  has  left  this  record  respecting  them  :  "  Mr. 
Earl  Cutting,  their  townsman  and  messmate,  was  be- 
tween them  when  they  fell."  Tradition  adds  that  one 
of  them,  when  wounded,  leaped  over  a  fence  and  died 
ivithout  uttering  a  word.^ 

The  following  will  throw  light  on  the  distributinn 
of  the  Athol  soldiers  in  the  Continental  Army,  as  well 
as  upon  the  unselfish  spirit  by  which  they  were  actu- 
ated in  this  service.  Their  wages  were  paid  by  the 
town  : 

^thol,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  bay  ;  the  men  for  llie  war  for  the 
years  ITTr*,  1776  A  1777.  Slinute  men  who  went  to  Cambridge  were  paid 
0  shillings  each  : 

Eight  months'  men  to  Cambridge,  Os.  per  month. 

Six  weeks' men  to  Hoxbury,  4a.  per  month. 

Two  montlis'  men  to  Dorchester,  tin.  per  month. 

Twehe  months'  men  to  Dorchester,  10.s.  per  mouth. 

Seven  mouths'  men  to  "  Nantastick,"  2s.  per  month. 

Five  montiis'  men  to  "York,"  18s.  per  mouth. 

Four  months'  men  to  Ticonderoga,  26s.  per  mouth. 


-  So  far  a.s  know  n,  New  Hampshire  is  the  only  one  of  the  origimq 
tliirteen  Suites  that  has  entered  syatematicaliy  and  thoroughly  upon  the 
work  of  arranging  and  printing  its  ancient  State  papers  and  Revolu- 
tionary rolls.  Many  of  these  were  edited  and  carried  through  the  ja-ess 
under  the  supervision  of  the  late  Uev.  Dr.  Bouton,  of  Concord,  N.  II., 
while  the  work  upon  the  old  docninents  of  the  Revolution  is  now  ably 
conducted  by  Hon.  Isaac  W.  Hanimoud.  A  copy  of  each  volume  as 
printed  is  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  each  town  and  city. 

^Capt.  Stockwell  was  the  grandfather  of  the  late  George  Sprague,  of 
Athol,  who  bad  in  his  possession,  in  ISoy,  the  original  document  from 
which  the  order  inserted  above  was  copied.  The  lieutenant  of  the 
company  was  Benjamin  Townsend.  grandfather  of  the  late  Col.  Thomas 
Towusend. 
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Four  months'  men  to  Dorchester,  4«.  per  month. 
Two  muiitlis'  men  to  Tarrytown,  20s.  per  mouth. 
Three  months',  men  to  "the  Jerseys,"  20s.  per  month. 
Two  months'  men  to  Rhode  Island,  8s.  per  month. 
Six  weeks'  men  to  Bennington,  20s.  per  month. 
'*  Larrum  "  men  to  "  Williuniston,"  8  days,  8s.  per  month. 
Three  months'  men  to  "iSarratogue,"  15s.  per  montli. 
To  Fort  Edward,  4  weeltfl,  188.  per  month. 

The  farther  they  went  from'  home  the  greater  were 
their  wages,  but  these  were  small  at  the  best. 

It  appears  from  the  town  records  that  soldiers  were 
furnished,  equipped  and  paid  in  like  manner  through 
all  the  years  of  the  war ;  and  before  it  ended  it  was 
doubtless  true  of  Athol,  as  it  was  of  many  towns  of 
New  England,  that  nearly  every  able-bodied  man 
was,  at  some  period  of  the  struggle,  enrolled  in  the 
army.  It  may  be  added  that  this  service  embraced, 
very  often,  young  men  who  had  reached  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  only.  In  1778  more  than  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  were  raised  at  one  time  to  pay 
wages  to  the  soldiers.  The  requisitions  of  the  prov- 
ince upon  the  town  for  beef  and  other  supplies  for 
the  army  were  cheerfully  and,  in  general,  promptly 
met. 

How  all  these  burden.s  were  sustained  for  so  many 
years  without  financial  ruin  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand. Only  the  strictest  economy  in  household  ex- 
penses, and  untiring  industry  and  frugality  on  the 
part  of  all  the  people,  could  have  enabled  the  town  to 
meet  such  a  crisis.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  at 
the  close  of  the  war  the  population  at  Athol  could  not 
have  much  exceeded  five  or  six  hundred.  The  cur- 
rency of  this,  and  of  the  neighboring  provinces,  had 
depreciated  to  such  an  extent  that  as  many  as  ninety 
dollars  in  paper  money  were  often  exchanged  for  a 
single  dollar  in  silver.  The  proposed  improvements 
upon  the  farms  had  been  seriously  interrupted  by  the 
absence  of  so  many  of  the  men  in  the  army,  while 
every  necessary  article  manufactured  elsewhere,  could 
be  purchased  only  at  an  enormous  price.  Athol  was 
then  far  from  any  large  and  regularly  sujjplied  mar- 
ket. The  people  were  mostly  farmers,  but  to  trans- 
port the  surplus  products  of  the  farm  and  the  forest 
to  market  was  a  slow  and  expensive  process.  The 
hills  over  which  the  highways  passed — especially  on 
the  east  and  west  roads — were  long  and  steep  ;  and 
the  roads  themselves  were  narrow  and  poor  ;  yet  the 
town  was,  on  the  whole,  prosperous.  Before  the  close 
of  the  century  it  could  meet  its  liabilities,  and  debt 
pressed  less  heavily  upon  the  people.  The  farms 
showed  signs  of  permanent  improvements ;  small 
manufacturing  establishments  were  projected — if  not" 
actually  built — upon  the  banks  of  the  streams,  school- 
houses  were  provided  for  the  several  "  squadrons," 
and  the  range  of  studies  enlarged,  while  the  military 
spirit  was  not  suffered  to  die  out  in  the  town  for  want 
of  organizations  and  public  encouragements. 
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The  present  century  opened  with  Rev.  Joseph 
Estabrook  as  the  minister  of  Athol,  who  had  been 
ordained  November  21,  1787.  Hia  predecessor,  Rev. 
James  Humphrey,  had  been  dismissed  about  five  and 
a  half  years  before,  viz.  :  February  13,  1782,  after  a 
pastorate  of  about  thirty-two  years,  and  had  died 
May  8,  1796,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
The  town  was  gradually  recovering  from  the  disturb- 
ance, if  not  the  breaking  up,  of  its  most  important 
business  interests,  and  from  the  great  losses  occasioned 
by  the  Revolutionary  War.  Its  population  had  in- 
creased but  slowly — only  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  between  1790  and  1800 — and  now  numbered  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-three.  The  conditions  for  gene- 
ral improvement  in  the  near  future,  though  not  as 
good  as  could  have  been  desired,  were,  on  the  whole, 
fair,  and  the  town  entered  upon  the  work  of  the 
nineteenth  century  with  increasing  courage  and 
hope. 

There  was  little  to  disturb  the  general  quiet  of  the 
place  until  the  war  with  Great  Britain  commenced  in 
1812.  As  is  well  known,  this  was  very  unpopular 
throughout  New  England.  The  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  part  of  our  country  were  not  at  that  time 
in  sympathy  with  the  national  administration,  and 
strenuously  maintained  that  the  war  must  prove  disas- 
trous to  their  shipping  and  other  interests.  To  this 
intense  feeling  expression  was  given  August  31,  1808, 
in  a  petition  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  town.  In  1814,  January 
31st,  the  town  again  took  action  upon  the  same  matter 
in  a  petition  to  the  Legislature,  which  was  couched  in 
very  significant  language.  But  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  town  was  not  seriously  interrupted  by  this 
excitement.  In  those  days  the  electoral  votes  of  New 
England  were  not  usually  cast  for  the  successful  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency  ;  and  that  fact  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  strong  opposition  which 
prevailed  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  the  War  ot 
1812. 

During  the  sixty  years  from  1800  to  18G0  the  popu- 
lation of  Athol  increased  from  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-three  to  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  four, 
and  there  was  a  steady  gain  in  financial  strength  and 
business  enterprise.  During  this  period  agricultural 
interests  received  more  and  more  attention,  while 
factories  and  mills  for  manufacturing  purposes  were 
erected  in  considerable  number,  as  will  presently 
appear. 
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The  construction  of  expensive  county  roads  and 
otlier  liighways,  largely  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  towns,  has  for  many 
years  made  heavy  drafts  upon  the  treasury  of  Athoi, 
but  the  debts  thus  created  have  been  paid  in  part  by 
the  town  becoming  a  business  centre  for  not  a  little 
of  the  adjoining  territory. 

From  its  beginning  the  people  of  Athol  have  had 
an  almost  passionate  regard  for  civil  freedom  and  in- 
dividual liberty,  and  oppression  in  any  form  has 
always  been  looked  upon  as  a  crime.  The  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  the  desperate  attempts 
to  fasten  the  institution  of  slavery  upon  Kansas,  that 
made  memorable  the  years  just  preceding  1860, 
aroused  the  deepest  indignation  here,  and  did  much 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  unanimity,  steadfastness  of 
purpose,  and  spirit  of  sacrifice  that  characterized  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  town  when  the  Civil  War 
began . 

"  Athol  in  Suppressing  the  Great  Rebellion.'' 
This  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  pages,  the  entire  contents  of  which  belong  to  the 
history  of  Athol.  The  book  originated  in  this  man- 
ner :  in  the  warrant  for  the  town-meeting  of  Athol 
for  April  7,  1862,  Article  4th  was  as  follows  : 

To  see  if  the  Town  will  clioose  a  Conimittee  to  collect  and  preserve 
facts  and  incidents  which  may  have  a  historic  interest  to  the  people  of 
the  Town  as  showing  the  part  they  have  taken  in  aiding  to  suppress  the 
Great  Rebellion. 

At  the  town-meeting  held  under  this  warrant  it 
was  "  voted  to  choose  a  committee  of  three  to  collect 
and  preserve  such  facts  as  they  may  think  best ;  and 
said  committee  will  work  free  of  charge  to  the  town. 
Chose  Rev.  John  F.  Norton,  John  M.  Twichell  and 
Dr.  A.  G.  Williams ;  and  then  voted  to  add  one,  and 
chose  Dr.  James  P.  Lynde." 

This  committee  was  organized  by  the  appointment 
of  Rev.  J.  F.Norton,  chairman,  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Lynde, 
secretary. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Williams  having  accepted  a  commission 
as  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  at  a  town-meeting  March 
2,  1863,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Bannon  was  added  to  the 
committee  at  the  request  of  the  other  members.  He 
had  previously  rendered  much  assistance  in  collecting 
and  arranging  many  of  the  facts  that  relate  to  the 
early  history  of  recruiting  in  Athol. 

At  the  town-meeting  November  7,  1865,  on  motion 
of  Nathaniel  Richardson,  Esq.,  it  was  ''  voted  that  the 
Town  authorize  its  Committee  in  charge  to  publish 
by  subscription  the  Record  entitled  'Athol  in  Sup- 
pressing the  Great  Rebellion,'  with  such  changes  as 
said  Committee  may  deem  desirable. 

"Voted  that  the  Selectmen  be  authorized  to  sub- 
scribe in  the  name  of  the  Town  for  Fifty  Copies  of 
the  Record,  provided  it  can  be  furnished  at  a  price 
not  exceeding  two  dollars  per  copy.'' 

The  committee  at  once  entered  upon  its  work  (the 
chairman  making  the  entries  in  the  record)  and  prose- 
cuted it  till  the  close  of  the  war.    Nearly  every  soldier 


from  the  town,  who  lived  to  return,  was  visited  as  soon 
as  possible  after  his  discharge  and  his  personal  expe- 
rience recorded.  All  reliable  documents  concerning 
j  the  killed  and  wounded  were  examined.  The  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  volume  is  deemed  in  every 
respect  reliable,  and  a  summary  of  it  is  here  given:' 

The  people  of  Athol,  in  common  with  all  their  loyal 
countrymen,  were  filled  with  amazement  and  the  most 
gloomy  apprehensions  by  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter,  a  fortress  of  the  United  States  in  the  harbor 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  attack  upon  this  fort,  whicli 
was  the  opening  scene  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  was 
made  April  12,  1861;  and  the  little  garrison,  under 
the  heroic  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Robert  An- 
derson, surrendered  to  the  rebel  host  that  assailed  it 
after  a  bold  resistance  for  about  thirty-six  houi-s. 

Washington  was  at  once  menaced  by  an  army  of 
rebels  that  poured  into  Virginia.  But  a  few  days 
elapsed  before  Massachusetts  men  were  shot  in  the 
streets  of  Baltimore  while  on  their  way  to  rescue  the 
National  Capitol.  The  whole  South  was  in  commo- 
tion; and  every  hour  the  rebel  cause  gained  strength 
till  it  assumed  frightful  proportions. 

The  news  of  these  events  aroused  all  the  patriotism 
of  the  North;  and  the  people  of  Athol  determined  to 
do  their  part  for  the  support  of  the  government  against 
the  mighty  combination  that  threatened  to  destroy  it. 
From  all  parts  of  the  town  men,  women  and  children 
came  together  to  raise  and  honor  the  glorious  flag  of 
our  Union,  and  to  determine  on  the  course  of  action 
which  the  crisis  demanded.  Processions  were  formed; 
and  the  gafherings  in  different  parts  of  the  town  were 
large  and  enthusiastic.  At  a  public  meeting  in  the 
Town  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  April  19,  1861,  forty  or 
more  young  men  offered  themselves  for  the  formation 
of  a  military  company. 

A  town-meeting  was  at  once  called,  at  which  five 
thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  to  encourage  vol- 
unteers and  to  provide  for  the  families  of  such  as 
were  married,  in  their  absence. 

Enlistments  now  commenced,  the  first  name  upon 
the  roll  being  that  of  Leander  W.  Phelps.  Then 
came  the  names  of  David  E.  Billings,  J.  B.  Billings, 
Delevan  Richardson,  Hubbard  V.  Smith,  Edward  L. 
Townsend,  Charles  H.  Hill,  Charles  S.  Green,  Colum- 
bus Fox,  William  L.  Clutterbuck,  Horace  Hunt,  Wil- 
liam Nute,  Frederic  Cummings,  John  D.  Emerson, 
Thomas  Johnson  and  Aurin  B.  French ;  and,  a  little 
later,  John  F.  and  James  L.  Merrill  went  to  the  seat 
of  war  in  the  Tenth  Massachusetts  Regiment.  July 
10,  1861,  the  town  made  still  more  liberal  offers  to 
those  enlisting  as  soldiers,  especially  with  regard  to 
such  as  might  be  dependent  upon  these  for  support, 
and  numerous  enlistments  followed.  Twenty-three 
men  soon  joined  the  Twenty -first  Regiment,  and  were 

1  As  the  author  of  the  volume  noticed  above  is  also  the  author  of  this 
historical  sketch,  the  utmost  freedom  with  its  contents  is  allowable.  It 
may  be  added  that  it  was  printed  and  distributed  under  the  personal 
responsibility  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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connected  with  Company  A,  under  command  of 
Captain  (afterwards  Major  and  Lieutenant-Colonel) 
George  P.  Hawks,  of  Templeton. 

Mr.  Adin  W.  Caswell  now  undertook  to  recruit  a 
company  chiefly  from  Athol,  and  in  the  short  space 
of  ten  days  obtained  the  requisite  number  of  men. 
On  the  4th  of  October,  1861,  which  was  the  day  of 
the  annual  cattle  show  and  fair,  a  dinner  was  given 
to  this  company  on  the  Common  at  Athol ;  and  the 
men  were  addressed  from  the  balcony  of  the  Summit 
House.  Dr.  James  P.  Lynde  presided  and  addressed 
the  soldiers  and  the  immense  audience  assembled. 
A  sword,  sash,  etc.,  were  presented  to  Captain  Cas- 
well, Hon.  Charles  F"ield  making  the  presentation 
address.  Captain  Caswell  responded,  and  addresses 
were  afterwards  made  by  Hiram  Woodward,  Esq.,  of 
Orange;  James  Brooks,  Esq.,  of  Petersham;  J.  H. 
Goddard,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Barre  Gazette ;  Rev.  I. 
S.  Lincoln,  of  Warwick  ;  Rev.  A.  Harding,  of  New 
Salem  ;  Calvin  Kelton,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Selectmen  ;  Rev.  Ira  Bailey  and  Rev.  John  F. 
Norton,  of  Athol.  A  patriotic  poem,  which  he  had 
prepared  for  the  occa.sion,  was  recited  by  Rev.  D.  J. 
Mandell,  also  of  Athol.  Bouquets  of  flowers  were 
presented  to  all  the  soldiers  composing  the  company 
by  young  ladies  who  volunteered  for  this  service, 
while  patriotic  songs,  in  which  a  multitude  of  voices 
joined,  enlivened  the  occasion.  The  exercises  at  the 
Summit  House  were  closed  with  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  F. 
Norton  ;  and  almost  the  entire  assembly  went  with 
£he  company  to  the  depot,  where  the  soldiers  took  the 
cars  for  the  camp  at  Springfield.  The  Athol  Cornet 
Band  was  present  during  the  day  and  added  to  its 
interest,  while  the  Athol  High  School  Guard,  under 
the  command  of  the  master  of  the  school,  Mr.  An- 
drew J.  Lathrop,  with  fifty  mounted  men  of  Athol 
and  nearly  the  same  number  from  Royalston,  did 
escort  duty.  The  company  left  with  the  cheers  and 
benedictions  of  the  assembled  multitude.  At  Spring- 
field the  men  were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  constituted  Company  B  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Regiment,  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers. 

At  the  close  of  1801  Athol  had  ninety  eight  men  in 
the  army  and  navy  as  volunteers  and  seven  others  in 
the  regular  army. 

Near  the  opening  of  1862  sixty-eight  men  from 
Athol  encountered  the  perils  and  losses  of  the  Burn- 
side  Expedition  to  North  Carolina.  In  the  battle  of 
Roanoke  Island  they  suffered  severely  in  the  miry 
swamps  and  while  fighting  the  enemy  were  standing 
up  to  their  knees  in  water.  William  Hill,  the  first 
Athol  soldier  who  fell  in  action,  was  there  killed. 
In  the  battle  of  Newbern,  a  few  days  later,  James  C. 
Parker  and  William  H.  Johnson  were  killed,  while 
many  others  were  severely  wounded.  The  sufferings 
of  the  Athol  men  in  North  Carolina  were  so  great 
that  the  citizens  of  Athol  at  once  raised  funds  and 
dispatched  Laban    Morse,  Esq.,  for  their  relief.     He 


left  March  21st  with  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
dollars,  contributed  in  a  few  hours,  and  was  joyfully 
welcomed  at  Newbern.  Of  money  there  was  scarcely 
any  in  the  regiments,  and  all  the  suffering  shared 
alike  in  the  food  and  medicines  purchased  by  Mr. 
Morse.  He  slept,  rolled  in  his  blanket,  on  the  floor 
of  the  hospital  and  was  ready  to  act  at  a  moment's 
call. 

Then  came  other  calls  for  soldiers,  six  hundred 
thousand  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  one-half 
to  be  raised  by  draft.  Town  and  citizens'  meetings 
were  now  held,  bounties  were  offered  for  enlistments 
and  soon  Company  E,  of  the  Fifty-third  Regiment, 
was  recruited,  largely  from  Athol,  with  Farwell  F. 
Fay  as  captain.  This  regiment  endured  great  hard- 
ships, but  did  good  service  in  Louisiana  and  was  in 
the  fight  at  the  capture  of  Port  Hudson. 

In  1863  the  first  draft  was  made  of  sixty-six  men 
from  Athol.  Only  twenty  of  these  were  found  fit  for 
service,  of  whom  fourteen  procured  substitutes,  two 
paid  the  commutation  (three  hundred  dollars  each) 
and  four  reported  for  service. 

To  fill  the  quota  for  Athol  under  the  five  calls  for 
soldiers  that  followed,  in  which  one  million  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  men  were  asked  for,  substantially  the 
same  process  was  adopted.  Men  and  money  did  not 
fail.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral, Athol  had,  December  1,  1864,  a  surplus  of  ten 
men,  and  nineteen  days  later,  of  twenty-eight  men. 

In  the  record  will  be  found  the  names  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  men  furnished  by  Athol. 
Of  these,  nineteen  re-enlisted  and  seventeen  others 
re-entered  the  service  after  recovering  from  the  dis- 
abilities for  which  they  had  been  discharged ;  four 
musicians  were  included  in  the  n.umber,  who  had 
been  discharged  under  an  order  discontinuing  regi- 
mental bands  of  music.  In  arriving  at  the  sum  total, 
the  re-enlisted  men  must,  of  course,  be  counted  twice. 
There  may  be  added  fifteen  who  were  credited  to 
Athol  through  the  enlistments  of  Massachusetts  men 
in  the  navy,  and  one  more  was  also  credited  to  the 
town  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known.  The  whole 
number  furnished  by  Athol  was,  therefore,  three 
hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

The  speedy  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  seemed 
certain  at  the  opening  of  1865.  April  3d,  of  that 
year.  General  Grant's  army  entered  Richmond,  and 
soon  after  the  soldiers  began  to  return  home.  Fifty- 
one  Athol  men  died  from  wounds  or  diseases  con- 
tracted in  the  service;  Captain  Fay's  company,  in 
the  Fifty-third  Regiment,  lost  seventeen  men. 

In  general  the  soldiers  from  Athol  proved  them- 
selves brave  and  patriotic,  but  this  cannot  be  said  of 
some  obtained  through  brokers.  Athol  furnished 
fifteen  commissioned  officers,  viz.:  George  H.  Hoyt, 
lie'Jtenant-colonel  Fifteeth  Kansas  Cavalry  ;  James 
Oliver,  Jr.,  surgeon  iu  the  Twenty-first  and  Sixty- 
first  Regiments ;  Alfred  G.  Williams,  surgeon  in  the 
Eleventh  Regiment;  John  N.  Mars,  chaplain  of  the 
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First  North  Carolina  (Colored)  Regiment ;  Farwell 
F.  Fay,  captain  in  Fifty-third  Regiment;  Adin  W. 
Coswell,  captain  in  Twenty-seventh  Regiment;  Ran- 
som Ward,  captain  in  First  Kansas  (Colored)  Regi- 
ment; Daniel  W.  Lamed,  captain  in  Twenty-seventh 
Regiment ;  George  R.  Hanson,  captain  in  Fourteenth 
United  States  (Colored)  Heavy  Artillery;  Albert  D. 
Pond,  first  lieutenant  Twenty-seventh  Regiment; 
John  O.  Mowry,  first  lieutenant  Fifty-fifth  (Colored) 
Regiment;  Lovell  H.  Horton,  second  lieutenant 
Twenty-seventh  Regiment ;  Asa  L.  Kneeland,  first 
lieutenant  Thirty-second  Regiment ;  John  D.  Emer- 
son, second  lieutenant  Second  New  York  Heavy  Ar- 
tillery ;  Seth  F.  Hale,  second  lieutenant  Massachu- 
setts Militia. 

Of  the  families  in  Athol  that  made  great  sacrifices 
to  aid  the  Government,  many  deserve  an  honorable 
mention. 

James  L.  Merrill  furnished  five  sous  for  the  army, 
all  courageous  and  faithful  soldiers.  Three  of  them 
were  severely  wounded,  while  a  fourth  nearly  sacri- 
ficed his  life  to  save  that  of  a  wounded  brother. 

The  family  of  Leander  Phelps  gave  four  to  fill  the 
quotas  of  Athol,  two  of  whom  re-enlioted,  and  an- 
other entered  the  service  a  second  time  and  was  se- 
verely wounded. 

Franklin  Oliver  had  four  sons  in  the  service,  one 
of  whom  was  severely  wounded,  and  another  died  in 
the  rebel  prison  at  Andersonville,  Ga. 

Isaac  King  had  also  four  sons  in  the  service,  two  of 
whom  died. 

Albert  Simonds  followed  two  of  his  sons  into  the 
ranks,  and  one  of  the  latter  was  a  prisoner  at  Ander- 
sonville and  in  other  rebel  prisons. 

Laban  Morse,  Esq.,  was  the  agent  for  the  relief  of 
the  town's  sick  and  wounded  at  Newberu,  N.  C,  and 
sent  two  sons  to  the  war. 

George  Morse  went  himself,  and  two  sons  went 
also. 

Edward  Nickerson  had  three  sons  in  the  army,  one 
of  whom  was  imprisoned  at  Andersonville  and  in 
other  places. 

Widow  Doriuda  Foster  sent  three  sons,  one  of 
whom  died  in  the  service  and  another  not  long  after 
his  discharge. 

William  Hill  went  into  service  with  two  sons.  He 
was  killed  at  Roanoke  Island,  and  one  son  died  at 
the  same  place. 

The  citizens  of  Athol  raised  by  subscription,  to  fill 
the  various  quotas,  the  sum  of  $12,777.78.  Hospital 
supplies  were  sent  to  the  soldiers  without  stint. 
About  §350  were  forwarded  to  the  Christian  Commis- 
sion. The  Ladies'  Society  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
dispatched  supplies  valued  at  $1,223.47,  while  the 
Soldiers'  Aid  Society  of  the  Depot  Village  sent 
through  the  Sanitary  Commission  stores  valued  at 
$808.43.  Large  sums  were  contributed  for  the  com-  I 
fort  of  the  soldiers  in  a  less  public  manner.  The 
total  indebtedness  incurred  by  the  town  on  account 


of  the  war  was  $18,880.9-1.  The  credit  of  the  town 
continued  good,  notwithstanding  these  heavy  ex- 
penses. 

Just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  or  Janu- 
ary 1,  18(31,  the  net  indebtedness  of  Athol  was  $6,672. 
Six  years  later  it  was  but  $8,200,  the  people  having 
willingly  submitted  to  increased  taxation  to  keep  the 
debt  as  small  as  possible.  The  valuation  of  the  town 
in  1867  was  $1,19-1,559.  In  1870  the  net  indebtedness 
was  .$14,775.  In  1876  the  ordinary  debt  was  $28,571 
and  the  railroad  debt  was  $yO,(iOO. 

In  1880  the  total  indebtedness  on  town  notes  was 
$96,680,  which  was  reduced  January  1,  1888,  to  .$64,- 
500,  with  interest  at  four  and  one-half  per  cent. 

The  period  since  the  Civil  War  has  been  one  of 
general  prosperity.  Agricultural  products  have  been 
in  good  demand  at  fair  prices,  while  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  the  town  have  acquired  very  large 
proportions,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

Among  the  town  officers  e'ected  in  March,  1888, 
were  the  following:  J.  D.  Holbrook,  town  clerk;  C. 
F.  Richardson,  Ira  Y.  Kendall  and  A.  J.  Nye,  select- 
men ;  Samuel  Lee,  treasurer;  William  W.  Fish, 
James  W.  Hunt  and  James  F.  Whitcomb,  assessors; 
Calvin  Miller,  collector  of  taxes ;  L.  B.  Caswell,  A. 
J.  Nye  and  E.  V.  Wilson,  School  Committee. 

May  1,  1888,  the  number  of  polls  in  Athol  was 
1490 :  viz.,  males,  1486  ;  females,  4.  The  value  of 
personal  estate,  excluding  resident  bank  stock,  was 
.$529,452.  The  value  of  resident  bank  stock  was 
$102,185.  The  real  estate  was  assessed  at  the  same 
time  at  $1,813,667  in  buddings,  and  $828,388  in  land, 
making  a  total  valuation  of  $2,773,602.  The  taxes 
laid  amounted  to  $47,353.07,  the  rate  per  cent,  being 
$16  per  thousand.  The  number  of  dwelling-houses 
taxed  was  1(121.  The  number  of  acres  of  land  as- 
sessed in  the  town  was  18,777.  The  number  of  tax- 
payers was  1910:  viz.,  1236  on  property,  and  674 
paying  a  poll-tax  only. 

The  population  of  Athol  in  1790  was  848  ;  in  1840, 
1591;  in  1860,2604;  in  1870,  .3517;  in  1880,  4307; 
in  1885,  4758.  It  is  supposed  at  this  time,  January, 
1889,  to  exceed  considerably  5000. 

The  Athol  representatives  in  the  General  Court 
during  the  last  ten  years  have  been  as  follows,  Roy- 
alston  having  had  the  member  in  the  years  1883  and 
1886:  J.  Sumner  Parmenter,  1878;  L.  B.  Morse, 
1879;  Russell  Horton,  1880  ;  Ira  Y.Kendall,  1881; 
Henry  M.  Humphrey,  1882;  C.  F.  Richardson,  1884; 
Washington  H.  Amsden,  1885;  Sidney  P.  Smith, 
1887-88  ;  J.  D.  Holbrook,   1889. 

Benjamin  Estabrook  was  a  member  of  the  Senate 
in  1843,  Charles  Field  in  1858-59,  and  Alpheus  Har- 
ding in  1879. 

In  politics  the  town   of  Athol  is  strongly  Repuljli- 
can,  and  has  been  ever  since  the  organization  of  the 
Republican   party.     The  same  is  true  of  Royalston 
which  town  with  Athol  constitutes  a  Representative 
district.   As  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  generally  expect- 
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ed  that  this  district  will  be  represented  in  the  General 
Court  by  a  Republican  ;  usually  this  has  been  the 
case  ;  but  occasionally,  througli  discordant  opinions 
and  wishes  in  the  dominant  party,  or  the  nomination 
of  an  exceptionably  able  and  popular  candidate  by 
their  opponents,  or  both  combined,  a  Democrat  may 
be  elected,  as  was  in  true  in  1879. 

At  the  memorable  election,  November  6,  1888,  the 
town  voted  for  Presidential  electors  and  Governor  as 
follows:  Republican  electoral  ticket, 501  ;  Democratic, 
815  ;  Prohibition  41.  The  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  had  502  votes ;  Democratic,  .315;  Prohibition, 
41.  For  Representative,  Mr.  J.  I).  Holbrook  had  504 
votes  ;  Mr.  Raymond,  291 ;  Mr.  Lindsay,  .32.  There 
are  in  town  about  980  votes. 


CHAPTER    CXXXVI. 

.\THOL— (ro«//««f(/. ) 

EDUCATIONAL   AND   KCCI.ESIASTICAI.. 

Public  SrlionU — Eai'li/  Provisi'in  for  Tftent — InteieBl  in  Them  GrailuaJhi 
Developed — Early  School  Comwittees — Brftriches  Ttitujhi — Athol  Hiffh 
School — Its  j\[(vilers — Census  of  Scltohrs — Appropriations — Athot  Town 
LUirarii. 

The  school-house  was  always  found  by  the  side  of 
the  church  in  the  settlement  of  New  England,  for  the 
fathers  well  knew  that  ignorance  and  barbarism  go 
hand-in-hand  the  world  over.  As  already  noticed, 
one  sixty-third  part  of  the  twenty-three  thousand  and 
forty  acres  of  land  embraced  in  the  grant  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  "  Pequoiag  on  Miller's  River  "was  reserved 
and  forever  set  apart  "  for  the  support  of  a  School." 
Possibly  six  or  eight  years  elapsed  after  1735  before  a 
school  was  opened.  The  records  give  no  information 
concerning  the  location  of  the  first  school,  but  very 
early  the  proprietors  appropriated  money  for  its  sup- 
port, and  as  the  population  increased  new  schools 
were  opened.  As  new  divisions  of  the  common  land 
in  the  township  were  made,  the  "School  Right''  was 
carefully  looked  after,  until  the  several  lots  laid  out 
for  it  were  sold  or  leased,  and  the  fund  thus  created 
was  turned  into  the  town  treasury,  the  town  assuming 
the  support  of  the  schools. 

Whether  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  youth  and 
children  of  the  town  from  this  source  was  small  or 
great,  the  purpose  manifested  to  educate  the  rising 
generation  of  the  province  was  praiseworthy.  The 
buildings  early  constructed  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
river  for  the  first  schools  were  doubtless  built  of  logs, 
with  seats  and  warming  apparatus  of  the  rudest  kind ; 
but  boys  and  girls  hungry  for  knowledge  could  and 
did  there  acquire  an  invaluable  acquaintance  with 
reading,  spelling,  writing  and  arithmetic — branches  to 
which  a  common-school  education  in  those  days  was 
chiefly  confined.  In  1792  ten  pounds  were  appro- 
priated "  for  the  use  of  a  Singing-School."      In  1770 


the  town  "voted  to  appropriate  the  interest  money 
coming  by  the  sale  of  the  ministerial  and  school  rights 
of  land  (exclusive  of  Mr.  James  Humfrey's  part  of 
the  interest)  to  the  use  of  the  schools." 

In  1774  the  school  districts  (or  squadrons,  as  they 
were  then  called  in  all  the  region)  were  six  in  num- 
ber, and  each  of  these  seems  to  have  been  provided 
with  a  rudely  constructed  school-house  and  to  have 
maintained  a  school  during  a  part  of  the  year.  School- 
teachers were  not  then  abundant,  for  the  wages  paid 
for  such  service  were  necessarily  low,  as  was  true  of 
vvery  avocation  and  so  also  was  the  cost  of  living.  In 
1792  the  town  appropriation  for  schools  was  eighty 
pounds.  From  decade  to  decade  this  sum  was  grad- 
ually increased  until,  in  1876,  Athol  was  the  sixth 
town  in  Worcester  County  in  the  amount  of  its  ap- 
propriations for  schools — the  sum  raised  being  .i?13.03 
for  each  child  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age; 
the  total  amount  being  seven  thousand  dollars. 

The  early  records  give  but  little  information 
concerning  the  supervision  of  the  schools.  As 
was  true  generally,  the  minister  was  expected  to 
know  something  concerning  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  and  to  be  present  at  the  closing  examina- 
tions, which  were  by  no  means  rigid.  For  eighty  or 
ninety  years  the  prudential  committees,  as  they  have 
been  more  recently  called,  seem  to  have  provided  the 
teachers  and  supervised  the  schools  officially.  In 
1829  a  town  School  Committee  was  chosen,  consisting 
of  Rev.  .loseph  Estabrook,  Horatio  Willard  and  Abel 
Sweetser,  and  from  this  date  a  marked  and  constantly 
increasing  interest  in  the  schools  was  developed.  As 
late  as  1850  a  number  of  the  district  school-hou.ses 
were  very  poor  and  inconvenient,  but  happily  these 
have  disappeared  in  the  march  of  improvement.  The 
oldest  printed  school  report  that  has  been  obtained 
covers  the  year  1848-49.  The  town  School  Commit- 
tee at  that  time  con.sisted  of  Rev.  Richard  M.  Chip- 
man,  Rev.  S.  F.  Clark  and  Dr.  George  Hoyt.  The 
wages  of  the  teachers  for  the  summer  schools  varied 
from  eight  dollars  to  $4.60,  and  for  the  winter  schodls 
from  twenty-seven  dollars  to  four  dollars  per  month. 

The  names  of  the  teachers  are  not  given  in  this  re- 
port. The  schools  are  represented  as  having  been  in 
a  fair  condition,  though  the  committee  administered 
a  rebuke  to  the  town  by  asserting  that  "  the  relative 
position  of  Athol  as  to  the  proportion  of  money  paid 
for  schooling  has  been  sinking  from   year  to   year." 

Two  years  before  Athol  stood  No.  8  in  the  county  for 
its  school  appropriations,  but  when  this  report  was 
issued  it  was  No.  27,  and  there  were  one  hundred  and 
sixty  towns  in  the  State  which  were  making  larger 
relative  appropriations.  An  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect was  soon  manifest. 

In  1856  the  town  had  five  hundred  and  thirty-six 
families,  and  was  required  by  law  to  establish  a  High 
School.  The  location  of  a  High  School  house  caused 
considerable  excitement,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the 
erection  of  public  buildings. 
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The  house  was  built  in  1856,  and  ready  for  occu- 
pancy in  the  spring  of  1857.  Rev.  John  F.  Norton, 
Dr.  George  D.  Colony  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Swan  were  then 
the  acting  School  Committee.  Mr.  CJeorge  A. 
Wheeler  was  the  first  master  employed,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Farwell  F.  Fay.  Mr.  Fay  was  an 
excellent  teacher.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year 
Mr.  D.  D.  Leavitt,  from  Dartmouth  College,  was 
master  of  the  school,  and  gave  universal  satisfaction. 
Mr.  Leavitt  was  succeeded  for  two  terms  by  Mr. 
Horace  Toothaker,  from  the  same  college,  who  was 
also  an  excellent  teacher.  During  the  year  following 
Mr.  George  B.  Towle  was  master,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Lathrop,  who  was  well  known  as  the 
popular  and  successful  principal  of  New  Salem 
Academy. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Lathrop  for  four  terms  in  the 
High  School  was  marked  by  great  success.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Mr.  L.  S.  Burbank,  whose  service  for  two 
years  was  acceptable.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Rev. 
John  F.  Norton,  Dr.  James  P.  Lynde  became  the 
chairman  of  the  School  Committee.  After  a  little 
tirae  Mr.  H.  F.  Lane,  of  Templeton,  taught  the 
school  successfully  for  two  terms,  being  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Joel  D.  Miller,  a  native  of  Atthol,  and  for- 
merly a  pupil  in  its  High  School,  but  for  the  last 
twenty  years  the  successful  master  of  the  Leominster 
High  School,  and  now  also  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Leominster  Enterprise.  Mr.  Sidney  P.  Smith, 
now  a  lawyer  in  Athol,  was  a  successful  master  of 
the  school  for  three  years. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Terrill  was  master  when  the  last  report 
was  issued.  A  very  large  majority  of  the  twenty-five 
masters  of  the  school  were  excellent  teachers,  and 
did  much  to  mould  the  habits  and  expand  the  intel- 
lects of  the  youth  of  Athol. 

Of  the  teachers  in  the  grammar  and  other  schools, 
much  might  be  said,  for  this  town  has  long  followed 
the  custom  of  retaining  the  services  of  the  ablest 
teachers  as  long  as  pos>ible.  AVhen  the  last  report 
was  prepared  by  Messrs.  A.  J.  Nye,  L.  B.  Caswell 
and  E.  V.  Wilson,  committee,  the  schools  were  gene- 
rally in  a  good  condition. 

The  graded  system  adopted  in  the  larger  schools  in 
1873  works  admirably.  Lately  a  new  and  well-fur- 
nished school-house  has  been  erected  on  very  nearly 
or  exactly  the  spot  where  the  first  meeting-house  was  ; 
built  about  1741,  and  near  the  granite  monument  I 
dedicated  by  the  town  in  1859  to  mark  the  locality  of 
the  ancient  burying-ground.  \ 

With  the  growing  interest  in  popular  education 
and  the  larger  number  of  youth  and  children  to  be  j 
educated,  the  appropriations  made  by  the  town  for 
the  support  of  schools  have  gradually  increased. 
The  master  of  the  High  School  is  now  paid  $1000 
salary,  and  his  assistant  at  the  rate  of  S500  per 
annum.  In  the  grammar  schools  the  highest  wages 
amount  to  $12.50,  and  the  lowest  to  $11  per  week. 
In  the  intermediate  and   advanced  primary  schools 


nearly  all  the  teachers  receive  $10  per  week,  and  in 
the  mixed  schools  nine  teachers  are  paid  $7,  and  lif- 
teen  $6  per  week.  During  the  year  ending  JIarch, 
1888,  thirty-two  teachers  received  in  wages  the  sum 
of  $7408.45.  The  town  appropriation  for  that  year 
was  $8000,  and  this  was  increased  from  other  sources, 
so  that  the  sum  actually  expended  was  $88.37.12.  To 
this  there  are  to  be  added  for  repairs  of  school- 
houses  $368.99;  for  books,  $61135,  and  for  other 
supplies,  $147.60,  making  a  total  (not  includiiifr  the 
cost  of  a  new  school-house)  of  $9965.06. 

The  number  of  children  iu  town  between  five  and 
fifteen  years  of  age,  May  1,  1887,  was  seven  hundred 
and  ninety,  and  during  the  year  following  the  scholars 
in  attendance  numbered  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven.  Recently  the  School  Committee  has  been  giv- 
ing an  unusual  amount  of  attention  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  school-houses,  and  from  their  leport 
ind  recommendations  the  most  valuable  improve- 
ments may  be  exjiected.  Plainly  the  School  Com- 
mittee is  taking  large  and  comprehensive  views  of  the 
duties  of  the  town  respecting  the  education  of  its 
youth  and  children.  Among  those  who  served  on  the 
School  Committee  for  a  number  of  yeai's,  between 
1850  and  1870,  were  Rev.  S.  F.  Clark,  Dr.  George  D. 
Colony,  Dr.  J.  P.  Lynde,  L.  W.  Hopgood,  Esq.,  Mr. 
Edwin  Ellis,  Rev.  Lysander  Fay  and  Rev.  .John  F. 
Norton. 

Libraries. — Forty  years  ago  a  library,  which  was 
kept  in  the  Depot  Village,  furnished  not  a  little  ex- 
cellent reading  to  the  people  of  Athol  ;  but  a  larger 
Drganization  being  deemed  necessary  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing wants  of  the  growing  population,  "The 
Athol  Library  A.ssociation  "  was  formed  in  December, 
1878,  with  Hon.  Charles  Field  as  its  president.  Val- 
uable donations  of  books  were  received  from  various 
luarters,  and  the  library,  though  small  at  first,  soon 
jecame  an  important  factor  in  the  intellectual  and 
noral  education  of  the  people.  But  before  five  years 
liad  passed  a  strong  public  sentiment  called  for  a 
Free  Public  Library,  and  at  the  town-meeting  in 
.April,  1882,  a  Library  Committee  was  chosen  consist- 
ing of  Hon.  Charles  Field,  Rev.  H.  A.  Blake,  Rev.  J. 
a.  Cox,  E.  V.  Wilson,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  L.  B.  Caswell. 
Mr.  Field  was  the  chairman  of  this  committee  and 
.Mr.  Caswell  its  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  Athol 
Library  Association  now  made  over  its  library  of  one 
thousand  and  sixty-three  volumes  to  the  new  organ- 
ization, and  the  Free  Public  Library  of  Aihol  was 
established. 

The  efiicient  librarian  of  the  Athol  Library  Asso- 
ciation, Mrs.  E.  F.  Doane,  was  secured  to  take  charge 
of  the  Free  Library.  The  appropriation  of  the 
town  for  new  books  in  1882  was  three  hundred  dollars. 
During  the  next  year  ten  thousand  and  twenty  books 
were  delivered,  and  by  purchase  and  gift  the  number 
of  volumes  was  increased  to  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty. 

The  first  ten   volumes  of  the  "  Official  Record  of 
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the  War  of  the  Rebellion  "  hiul  been  received  from 
Hod.  Araasa  Norcross,  of  Fitchburg,  before  March, 
1884. 

A  (louation  nf  six  full  volumes  of  the  excellent 
iournal  The  Alhnl  Transcript  was  also  received 
from  its  editor,  Mr.  \V.  L.  Hill.  For  the  yeareiidinf; 
March,  188.^,  the  town  apiiropriatioii  for  the  library 
was  five  hundred  dollars,  and  it  was  constantly  becom- 
ing more  and  more  popular  and  useful.  During  the 
following  year  Mr.  L.  B.  Caswell  was  the  chairman  ol 
the  committee,  and  the  appropriation  for  the  purchase 
of  new  books  was  live  hundred  dollars.  One  year 
later  Rev.  C.  P.  Lombard  was  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  the  library  was  increasing  in  size  and 
value.  At  the  date  of  the  last  report  the  library  had 
been  removed  to  a  convenient  building  which  had 
been  leased  for  five  years,  and  the  town  was  continuing 
its  appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars  annually  for 
new  books.     Mrs.  M.  S.  Doane  was  librarian. 

Ecclesiastical. — In  the  earlier  part  of  this  history 
will  be  found  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the 
action  of  the  proprietors  of  the  township  relative  to 
the  building  of  the  first  and  second  meeting-houses, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  first  minister.  Rev.  James 
Humphrey,  while  later  mention  is  made  of  the  as- 
sumption of  the  support  of  the  pastor  by  the  new 
town  of  Athol,  and  of  the  location  and  building  of  the 
third  meeting-house,  which  stood,  as  already  stated, 
on  the  north  end  of  the  Common  in  the  upper  village. 

Not  long  after  the  erection  of  this  edifice  dissensions 
began  to  arise  in  the  church,  though  not  at  first  affect- 
ing its  relations  to  its  pastor.  He,  however,  was  soon 
involved  in  the  trouble,  but  the  records  contain  no 
charge  against  him  whatever.  F'rom  time  to  time 
town-meetings  were  called  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
his  dismission.  These  efforts  took  form  as  early  as 
1779,  but  the  attachment  of  the  peo[)le  to  their  pastor 
was  strong,  and  he  was  not  willing  to  be  dismissed 
until  certain  questions  relating  to  the  exemption  of 
his  estate  from  taxation,  according  to  law,  and  the 
payment  of  his  over-due  salary,  could  be  settled. 
Early  in  1782  Mr.  Humphrey's  proposals  for  the 
settlement  of  difficulties  were  accepted  by  the  town, 
and  on  February  13th  of  that  year  he  was  dismissed. 
Between  five  and  six  years  now  passed,  during  which 
the  people  were  listening  to  various  candidates  for 
settlement,  but  in  July  of  1787  the  church,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  called  to  the  pastorate  Mr.  Joseph 
Estabrook,  a  native  of  Lexington,  and  graduate  of 
Harvard  College.  A  month  later  the  town  voted  to 
concur  with  the  church  in  extending  the  call  to  Mr. 
Estabrook,  offering  him  an  annual  salary  of  £75  in 
cash  and  twenty  cords  of  good  fire-wood  each  year, 
besides  the  gift  of  £200  as  a  settlement. 

Something  like  this  last-mentioned  offer  was  com- 
mon in  those  days  when  a  call  was  given  to  a  minister. 

The  conditions  of  the  call  proving  satisfactory,  Mr. 
Estabrook  was  ordained  November  21,  1787.  His 
long  pastorate  of  between  forty-two  and  forty-three 


years  in  Athol  was  peaceful.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
natural  kindness,  and  his  friendly  disposition  won 
and  retained  the  hearts  of  his  people.  "  Prudence 
was  the  one  virtue  above  all  others  by  which  he  en- 
deavored to  govern  his  ministerial  conduct."  "Mr. 
Estabrook  would  not  himself  [ireach  upon  doctrines 
which  were  warmly  contested,  nor  did  he  wish  others 
to  do  so  in  his  pulpit."  '  During  the  closing  years  of 
his  ministry  elements  were  smouldering  which  at 
length  caused  a  disruption  of  the  church  and  congre- 
gation, but,  happily  for  him,  he  did  not  live  to  see  it. 
[t  was  a  time  of  unrest  in  the  churches,  especially 
in  l^^assachusetls,  and  divisions  were  taking  place 
on  every  hand.  To  settle  a  successor  to  Mr.  Esta- 
brook over  the  whole  people  of  Athol  was  a  delicate 
and  difficult  undertaking.  As  a  matter  of  course,  it 
is  no  part  of  the  historian's  duty  in  this  place  to  de- 
cide upon  the  merits  of  the  controversy  that,  about 
1830,  rent  so  many  of  the  churches  asunder.  Mr. 
George  J.  Tillotson,  from  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  was  soon  engaged  as  a  candi- 
date. He  was  a  good  scholar  and  an  earnest 
preacher,  but  had  adopted  what  were  called  the 
Orthodo.x  views  of  religious  doctrine  and  ministerial 
resporisiliility.  The  rupture  occurred  when  the  test 
of  exchanging  pulpits  with  ministers  of  what  were 
called  more  liberal  sentiments  was  applied. 

A  large  part  of  the  church  seceeded,  with  the  two 
deacons,  Messrs.  Elijah  Coddard  and  Elijah  Ballard, 
and  organized  what  has  since  been  known  as  the 
Evangelical  Church  of  Athol. 

The  town  was  still  responsible  for  the  support  of 
the  minister  of  tlie  ancient  church,  and  in  October, 
1830,  it  voted  unanimously  to  give  Rev.  Josiah  Moore 
a  call  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  and  Society  of  Athol,  sti]uilatiiig, 
however,  that  "  he  shall  exchange  ministerial  laljors 
with  all  the  Congregational  clergymen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood who  are  of  regular  standing,  and  who  will 
exchange  with  him."  Rev.  Mr.  Moore  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Messrs.  Linus  H.  Shaw,  Stephen  A.  Barnard, 
Crawford  Nightingale,  E.  J.  Gerry,  S.  F.  Clark,  D. 
C.  O'Daniels,  Ira  Bailey,  W.  S.  Burton,  S.  R.  Priest, 
E.  P.  Gibbs,  W.  C.  Litchfield  and  Daniel  H.  Rogan. 

At  the  first  communion  service  of  the  ancient  church 
after  the  separation,  eight  persons  were  present  as 
members,  the  great  majority  having  seceded  to  form 
the  Evangelical  Church. 

The  church  edifice,  which  was  erected  in  1773,  on 
the  north  end  of  the  Common,  in  the  upper  village, 
was  the  meeting-house  of  the  town  for  fifty-four  years, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the  work,  as  it  has  al- 
ways been  supposed,  of  au  incendiary. 

The  next  year,  1828,  the  present  edifice,  known  as 
the  First  Unitarian  Church  and  Town  Hall,  was  built 
at  the  cost  of  between  five  thousand  and  six  thousand 
dollars. 


1  See  Rev.  S  F.  Clark's  Centennial  Address,  page  34. 
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This  building  is  oneof  a  number  of  churches  erected 
about  the  same  time  in  the  vicinity  resembling  one 
another  in  the  general  harmony  and  beauty  of  their 
proportions.  Reference  is  here  made  especially  to 
the  Unitarian  Churches  in  Petersham  and  Templeton, 
and  to  what  is  now  the  Town  Hall  in  Fitzwilliam, 
N.  H.  Modern  church  architecture  has  not  produced 
nobler  structures  in  the  country  towns  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

In  1847  the  Athol  Church  was  remodeled  and  made 
substantially  as  it  now  is,  the  Town  Hall  occupying 
the  upper  story,  and  the  First  Congregational  Church 
and  Society  the  lower,  as  their  house  for  religious 
worship.  Mr.  Samuel  Sweetser  donated  the  land  upon 
•which  this  edifice  stands.  This  society  is  usually 
known  as  the  First  Unitarian  Society. 

Evangelical  Church. — As  already  stated,  a  diver- 
gence in  religious  views  occasioned  in  1830  the  with- 
drawing of  the  great  majority  of  the  ancient  Congre- 
gational Church  with  the  two  deacons  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Evangelical  Church  and  Society  in  Athol. 
Articles  of  Faith  were  adopted  by  the  new  church  in 
March,  1831.  For  about  two  years  this  organization 
worshipped  in  the  Town  House,  but  in  1833  erected  a 
church  edifice  where  their  present  house  of  worship 
stands.  The  original  structure  was  vastly  inferior  to 
that  which  is  now  an  ornament  to  the  village.  It  had 
no  vestry  or  rooms  for  Sabbath-school  and  social  and 
religious  gatherings,  except  a  long,  narrow,  poorly- 
lighted  room  under  its  roof,  which  it  was  difficult  to 
reach  or  to  leave. 

From  the  first  the  congregation  was  large,  and  in 
1859  had  outgrown  its  church  accommodations.  In 
the  year  just  named  the  edifice  was  substantially  re- 
built. The  building  was  raised  about  eight  feet,  giv- 
ing space  for  a  commodious  vestry  and  other  necessary 
rooms;  land  was  purchased  and  an  addition  was  made 
to  the  rear  end  of  the  building,  new  pews  were  built, 
new  windows  were  put  in,  and  a  new  and  beautifully 
proportioned  spire  erected.  The  original  pews  were 
private  property  and  were  appraised  and  accounted  for 
in  the  sale  of  the  new  pews,  which,  though  a  part  of  the 
estate  of  their  occupants,  are  subject  to  a  possible  an- 
nual tax.  The  singers  were  stationed,  for  a  number 
of  years,  in  the  front  gallery,  at  the  back  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  as  a  large  majority  of  the  congregation  were 
anxious  to  see  as  well  as  to  hear  them,  the  custom  of 
rising  and  turning  around  in  the  pews  prevailed  longer 
than  in  most  congregations.  Uater,  the  singers  were 
stationed  on  the  left  of  the  pulpit,  in  front  of  the 
audience,  and  other  changes  made  the  rooms  below 
much  more  pleasant  and  convenient. 

In  1850  the  membership  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
was  153  ;  in  1860  it  was  230,  when  it  had  become  the 
largest  church  in  the  Worcester  North  Conference  ; 
in  1870  it  was  206  ;  in  1878,  282,  and  in  1888  it  was 
still  the  largest  in  the  Conference,  numbering  278. 

This  church  has  had  seven  pastors,  as  follows :  Rev. 
B.  B.  Beckwith,  1831-34;    Rev.  James  F.  Warner, 
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1885-37  ;  Rev.  Richard  M.  Chipman,  1839-51 ;  Rev. 
John  F.  Norton,  1852-67;  Rev.  Temple  Cutler, 
1868-76  ;  Rev.  Henry  A.  Blake,  1876-82 ;  Rev.  Her- 
bert W.  Stebbins,  1883-88. 

Mr.  Chipman,  ordained  in  1835,  is  still  living  in 
Bethlehem,  Ct;  Mr.  Norton  resides  in  Natick,  Mass.; 
Mr.  Cutler  is  a  pastor  in  Essex,  Mass.;  and  Mr.  Blake, 
recently  a  pastor  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  just  entering 
upon  a  new  pastorate  in  Webster,  Mass. 

Considering  its  pecuniary  means,  the  contributions 
of  the  Evangelical  Church  for  benevolent  objects 
have  been  liberal,  reaching,  in  1871,  the  sum  of 
$1,653.66. 

When  it  was  organized  in  1831  its  deacons  were 
Messrs.  Elijah  Goddard  and  Elijah  Ballard.  Other 
deacons  have  served  this  church  as  follows :  William 
Cutting  and  Samuel  Sweetser  were  elected  deacons 
in  1834.  Later,  this  office  was  filled  by  Samuel  Clapp, 
James  I.  Goulding,  Goodell  Goddard,  Joab  Kendall, 
Edwin  Ellis  and  J.  Sumuer  Parmenter,  all  of  whom 
are  dead.  The  deacons  more  recently  elected  are 
Lewis  Thorpe,  Frank  C.  Parmenter,  Ira  Y.  Kendall, 
Frederick  Allen,  Samuel  S.  Tower  and  Elbridge  E, 
Spaulding. 

Tlie  Baptist  Church. — Whitney,  in  his  "  History  of 
Worcester  County,"  published  in  1793,  says  under 
the  head  of  Royalston :  "  There  were  nine  or  ten 
families  of  the  Baptist  denomination  among  the  first 
settlers.  At  what  time  they  were  embodied  into  the 
church  state  is  not  known  to  us.  A  Mr.  Elisha  Rich 
was  their  teacher,  but  he  was  never  ordained  among 
them.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Whitman  Jacobs, 
who  was  installed  December  13,  1770.  He  lived  in 
Athol,  to  which  town  a  part  of  his  society  belongs, 
and  there  he  now  resides.'' 

The  same  historian,  under  the  head  of  Athol,  fur- 
nishes this  information:  "There  are  about  ten  fami- 
lies of  Anabaptists  in  this  town;  nor  any  stated 
teacher  of  this  denomination  in  the  place." 

On  the  ancient  records  of  Athol  we  find  a  num- 
ber of  certificates  similar  to  the  one  here  copied : 

We,  the  Subsciibei-s,  Being  chosen  a  ("'unmiittee  by  the  Society  of  tlio 
people  called  autipedo-baptist,  who  meet  together  for  religious  worship 
on  the  Lord's  day  in  Royalston  and  Athol,  to  exhibit  a  list  or  lists  of 
I   the  names  of  such  pereons  as  Do  belong  to  said  Society  or  Congregation, 
I  do  certify  that  Slartin  Morton  Dos  frequently  and   usually,  when  able, 
attend  with  us  in  our  Meeting  for  religious  worship  on  the  Lord's  day, 
[  and  we  do  verily  believe  is,  with  respect  to  the  ordinance  of  Baptism,  of 
the  same  religious  sentiments  with  us.     Dated  August  the  31,  1774. 
Whitman  Jacobs,  Elder.      / 
Simeon  Chamberlain,  <  Commitke.^ 

Eliphalet  Moor.  t 

Upon  the  same  page  are  certificates  to  the  same 
I  effect  and  couched  in  similar  language,  respecting  the 
religious  belief  of  twelve  other  persons. 
To  understand  this  matter  it  is  to  be  remembered 


1  The  terms  " Antipedo-baptist "  and  "Anabaptist"  long  since  disap- 
peared from  the  reports  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  the  former  signi- 
fying a  person  opposed  to  infant  or  child  baptism,  while  the  latter  de- 
noted such  as  maintain  the  doctrine  that  those  baptized  in  infancy 
should  beretaptked  on  making  a  public  profession  of  religion. 
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that  at  that  time  all  those  who  did  not  in  this  manner 
"  sign  off"  from  the  Congregational  Church  were 
liable  to  taxation  for  its  support,  church  and  State 
being  practically  united  in  a  considerable  part  of 
New  England. 

From  the  printed  "  Historical  Sketch "  of  the 
Bapti.st  Church  in  Athol  the  facts  that  follow  are 
gleaned.  In  1810  the  families  of  this  denomination 
living  in  Athol  were  constituted  a  branch  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Templeton,  and  three  years  later  the 
members  of  this  branch  church — twenty -two  in  number 
— were  recognized  as  an  independent  church  by  a  coun- 
cil. For  seven  years  religious  services  were  main- 
tained, chiefly  by  the  deacons,  when  one  of  these, 
Deacon  Briggs,  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  office 
October  4,  1820.  This  pastorate  continued  thirteen 
years.  In  1828  or  '29  the  first  house  of  worship  was 
erected  in  the  ITpper  Village,  the  same  as  is  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  Roman  Catholic  de- 
nomination. After  a  season  of  considerable  trial 
the  second  house  of  worship  was  erected  where  the 
Baptist  Church  now  stands,  in  the  Lower  Village. 
Since  the  change  of  location  the  growth  of  the  church 
has  been  constant  and  healthy,  if  not  rapid.  Two 
hundred  and  twelve  names  are  found  upon  the 
printed  list  of  members  for  1888. 

From  the  list  of  pastors  it  appears  that  Rev.  Mr. 
Briggs  was  succeeded  bj'  Rev.  Mr.  Merriam  for  six 
and  one-half  years.  Then  followed  Rev.  D.  H.  Stod- 
dard, for  seven  years ;  Rev.  Ambrose  Day,  for  two 
years;  Rev.  J.  Glazier,  for  two  years;  Rev.  0.  Tracy, 
for  one  year ;  Rev.  Charles  Farrar,  for  three  years  ; 
Rev.  D.  Reid,  for  a  little  time;  Rev.  Charles  Ayer, 
for  one  year  and  a  half;  Rev.  G.  L.  Hunt,  for  three 
years;  Rev.  J.  C.  Emery,  for  two  yeais;  Rev.  E.  M. 
Bartlett,  for  four  years ;  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Cox,  for  six 
years.  Rev.  Horace  F.  Brown,  the  present  pastor, 
began  his  work  in  Athol  September,  1887. 

In  1886  the  church  edifice  was  thoroughly 
renovated,  new  pews  having  been  put  in  and  a  new 
and  valuable  organ  furnished.  The  repairs  cost 
$3,363.85,  the  organ  $1750  and  the  furnishing  f242..56, 
making  a  total  of  $5,356.41.  The  church  was  re- 
opened for  worship  October  1,  1886. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Societies. — The  oldest  of  these 
is  the  church  at  South  Athol,  which  was  probably 
organized  about  the  year  1830.  Their  house  of  wor- 
ship was  erected  in  1836,  and  Mrs.  Melatia  Grossman 
has  now  in  her  possession  the  builder's  contract. 
This  is  an  agreement  between  nine  trustees  and  two 
carpenters  to  build  a  church  forty-two  by  thirty-two 
feet  and  fifteen  feet  from  top  of  sill  to  plate.  The 
lumber  was  to  be  furnished  by  the  trustees,  and  the 
doors,  windows,  sashes  and  blinds  by  the  contractors. 
Forty-four  pews  were  to  be  built  "  after  the  style  of 
the  Orthodox  Church  of  Athol."  The  lumber  was 
furnished  by  subscription,  and  the  contractors  were 
to  receive  three  hundred  dollars  for  their  work. 
At  present  there  are  thirty-six  pews  in  this  church. 


and  it  has  a  cottage  organ  and  melodcon  for  instru- 
mental music.  Originally  it  stood  in  New  Salem, 
but  the  changes  of  territory  have  brought  it  into 
Athol. 

In  1839  a  pulpit  Bible  was  given  to  this  church  by 
a  man  in  Wendell,  with  the  recjuest  that  all  names 
of  pastors,  with  dates,  should  be  written  in  the 
"  Family  Record.'" 

Rev.  George  Hudson,  commencing  in  1887,  is  the 
minister  at  present. 

In  1851  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organ- 
ized in  Athol,  with  Mr.  George  Gerry  as  class  leader. 
A  congregation  of  considerable  size  was  soon  col- 
lected, and  public  worship  was  held  in  halls  in  the 
Lower  Village  until  a  convenient  church  edifice  was 
erected  and  dedicated  in  1861.  The  pastors  of  this 
church  have  been  Rev.  John  Goodwin,  Rev.  Linus 
Fish,  1857-59;  W.  J.  Hambleton,  1859-60;  Rev.  J. 
B.  Bigelow,  1860-62;  Rev.  J.  W.  Coolidge,  1862-63; 
Rev.  F.  T.  George,  1863-65  ;  Rev.  John  Capeu, 
1865-66;  Rev.  C.  H.  Hannaford,  1866-(i8;  Rev.  W. 
T.  Harlow,  1868-69  ;  Rev.  C.  L.  McCurdy,  1869-72; 
Rev.  John  Peterson,  1872-75;  Rev.  A.  F.  Herrick, 
1875-78  ;  Rev.  L.  A.  Bosworth,  1878-81  ;  Rev.  Wm. 
Full,  1881-83  ;  Rev.  A.  R.  Nichols,  1883-84;  Rev.  P. 
M.  Vinton,  1884-87 ;  and  Rev.  W.  N.  Richardson, 
1887. 

Second  Advent  Society. — This  was  organized  May 
17,  1863,  with  a  membership  of  twenty-eight  persons. 
For  some  time  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  Engine 
House  Hall,  the  preacher  being  Dr.  James  Heman- 
way.  In  1873  their  house  of  woi-ship  was  built,  at  an 
expenseof  about  two  thousand  dollars.  Their  first  and 
only  settled  minister  was  Roland  D.  Grant,  who  was 
called  January  5,  1876,  and  resigned  November  1st  of 
the  same  year.  The  officers  of  the  church  at  present 
are  James  Hemanway  and  J.  F.  Sawtelle,  elders; 
George  Stockwell  and  Austin  Sheldon,  deacons  ;  0. 
T.  Brooks,  treasurer;  and  H.  A.  Wilder,  clerk. 

The  Second  Unitarian  Church  and  Societi/.—'ihis 
society  was  legally  organized  February  22,  1877,  the 
first  meeting  to  consider  the  matter  of  such  an  organ- 
ization having  been  held  during  the  previous  Novem- 
ber. Preaching  for  the  new  congregation  was  estab- 
lished in  Starr  Hall  in  February,  1877.  Rev.  J.  C. 
Parsons  was  installed  as  pastor  June  12,  1877.  Land 
was  purchased  for  the  erection  of  a  church  edifice  at  the 
cost  of  $4,000,  and  the  church  was  built  at  the  cost  of 
$7,458.48.  The  furnishing  of  the  same  involved  the 
additional  expense  of  $2,994.50.  The  hall  and  vestry 
were  built  at  the  cost  of  $5,348.49,  and  furnished  for 
$383.19,  making  the  total  cost  of  the  entire  property, 
$19,134.66. 

The  whole  amount  of  cost  was  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion.    Unity  Hall  was  dedicated  June  11,  1885. 

Rev.  Mr.  Parsons  having  retired,  Rev.  Charles  P. 
Lombard  was  called  in  March,  1882,  and  remained  as 
pastor  about  six  years,  when  he  removed  to  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  to  take  charge  of  the   First   Congregational 
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Church  in  that  town.  The  present  pastor,  Rev.  Chas. 
E.  Perkins,  was  invited  to  this  pastorate  May  30, 
1888. 

The  records  of  this  church  show  that  it  has  at  this 
time  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  members. 

Roman  Catholic  Church. — Rev.  Mr.  Martin,  in 
charge,  has  furnished  the  facts  that  are  here  given. 

Prior  to  1850  the  Catholics  of  this  town  were  vis- 
ited at  irregular  intervals  by  different  priests,  but 
after  the  above  date  Athol  became  a  mission  and  was 
attended  by  Rev.  M.  W.  Gibson,  of  Worcester,  who, 
in  1853,  purchased  the  old  Baptist  Church  in  the 
Upper  Village.  After  this  the  wants  of  the  people 
were  better  supplied.  In  1855  Rev.  Father  Turpin 
took  charge  of  this  mission.  About  the  year  1862 
Otter  River  became  a  parish  with  resident  priest, 
Rev.  Mr.  Bannon,  who  visited  Athol  monthly.  Suc- 
ceeding him  were  Rev.  Messrs.  Orr  (now  of  Cam- 
bridge), the  two  by  the  name  of  McManus  (since 
dead),  Robert  Welch  (now  of  Worcester),  R.  J.Dono- 
van (since  dead)  aud  Joseph  Coyne,  who  attended 
three  times  each  month  till  March,  1882,  when  the 
present  incumbent.  Rev.  E.  F.  Martin,  was  appointed 
resident  rector.  Attached  to  the  newly-formed  parish 
are  the  Catholics  of  Orange,  who  have  services  every 
Sunday.  This  denomination  has  in  Athol  a  prop- 
erty costing  about  twelve  thousand  dollars,  four  acres 
of  land  lying  centrally  between  the  two  villages; 
also  a  basement  roofed  over  until  there  are  suflScient 
means  to  build  the  superstructure ;  also  a  substantial 
parochial  residence.  The  Catholic  population  of 
Athol  numbers  about  nine  hundred,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  permanent  residents,  owning  their  houses 
and  highly  esteemed  by  their  fellow-townsmen  of  all 
denominations. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  St.  John's  Parish. — In 
1793,  as  Whitney  informs  us,  there  was  one  family  of 
Episcopalians  in  Athol. 

The  first  Episcopal  services  held  in  this  town  were 
in  1864,  and  the  meetings  were  in  the  Town  Hall. 
Rev.  Messrs.  French,  of  Greenfield,  and  Denham,  of 
South  Boston,  were  among  the  officiating  clergymen 
at  that  time.  Bishop  F.  D.  Huntington,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Huntington  and  others  officiated  later,  aud  Septem- 
ber 3,  1866,  St.  John's  Parish  was  organized  and 
three  months  later  was  incorporated.  Rev.  James  D. 
Reid  was  at  once  chosen  as  rector,  but  after  laboring 
for  a  year  he  removed  from  town.  From  that  time 
till  1881  but  few  services  were  held,  but  when,  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year.  Rev.  J.  S.  Beers  was  elected 
diocesan  missionary,  the  interest  in  this  organiza- 
tion was  revived  under  his  faithful  labors.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  about  sixty  communicants; 
the  Town  Hall  is  engaged  for  six  months  or  until  a 
chapel  or  church  edifice  can  be  erected,  while  a  lot 
for  this  has  been  secured  on  the  corner  of  Park  Ave- 
nue and  Allen  Street,  towards  which  Mr.  Hollon 
Farr  has  generously  contributed  two  hundred  dollars. 
It  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be  commenced 


with  the  opening  spring,  and  that  arrangements  can 
be  made  so  that,  for  the  present,  the  same  rector  can 
officiate  in  Athol  aud  Winchendon.  The  clerk 
is  H.  M.  Burleigh  ;  Mrs.  E.  J.  G.  Parmenter  is  treas- 
urer; C.  W.  Sibley,  assistant  treasurer  ;  aud  Mrs.  H. 


CHAPTER  CXXXVII. 

ATHOL— ( Continued. ) 

MISCELL.^NEOUS. 

The  Miller'.s  River  Bank. — This  bank  com- 
menced business  September  12,  1854,  with  a  capital 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  wjiich,  later,  was 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Its  presidents  have  been :  John  Boynton,  1854;  Seth 
Hapgood,  1855-64;  Isaac  Stevens,  1864-65;  and  Al- 
pheus  Harding,  from  1865  to  the  present  time. 
Cashiers :  Merrick  E.  Ainsworth,  for  two  years ;  Al- 
pheus  Harding,  Jr.,  1856-65;  Albert  L.  Newman, 
1865-81;  William  D.  Luey,  1881,  incumbent  with 
William  B.  Harding,  assistant.  January  12,  1865,  it 
became  Miller's  River  National  Bank.  Directors  : 
A.  Harding,  John  G.  Mudge,  George  T.  Johnson, 
Rodney  Hunt,  A.  L.  Newman,  George  Whitney,  H. 
R.  Stowell,  George  D.  Bates  and  William  D.  Luey. 
This  bank  has  paid  semi-annual  dividends  ever  since 
its  organization,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  these 
have  been  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent,  annually, 
amounting  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  reserve  fund  is  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Athol  Savings  Bank. — This  bank  commenced 
business  in  1867.  Presidents,  Charles  C  Bassett, 
1867-82,  and  John  G.  Mudge  (incumbent),  chosen  in 
1882.  Alpheus  Harding  has  been  its  treasurer  from 
the  beginning;  Assistant  Treasurer,  William  D. 
Luey.  It  has  always  paid  semi-annual  dividends. 
Its  standing  is:  Deposits,  §1,357,817.09;  guarantee 
fund,  $40,000  ;  undivided  earnings,  $29,763.38.  Di- 
rectors :  A.  Harding,  J.  G.  Mudge,  G.  T.  Johnson, 
Rodney  Hunt,  James  G.  Smith,  J.  C.  Hill,  James  M. 
Lee,  Solon  W.  Lee,  Lucian  Lord,  O.  T.  Brooks, 
George  N.  Kendall,  Lewis  Thorpe  and  Henry  R. 
Stowell. 

Athol  National  Bank. — This  bank  began  bus- 
iness September  15,  1874,  with  a  capital  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  Its  first  Board  of  Directors 
consisted  of  Thomas  H.  Goodspeed,  Solon  W.  Lee, 
Lyman  W.  Hapgood,  Edwin  Ellis,  James  M.  Lee, 
Washington  H.  Amsden  and  Gilbert  Southard,  of 
Athol ;  S.  S.  Farrar,  of  South  Royalston ;  Edward 
Powers,  of  Phillipston  ;  D.  C.  Paige,  of  Petersham  ; 
and  Isaac  Brown,  of  Templeton. 

The  present  Board  of  Directors  consists  of  Thomas 
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H.  Goodspeed,  0.  A.  Fay,  J.  D.  Holbrook,  C.  A. 
Chapman,  James  M.  Lee,  F.  C.  Parmenter  and  James 
G.  Smith,  of  Athol ;  Isaac  Brown,  of  Templeton  ; 
H.  C.  Longly,  of  Dana  ;  and  J.  H.  Lee,  of  Boston  ; 
with  one  vacancy. 

The  president  of  the  bank  is  Thomas  H.  Good- 
speed  and  the  cashier  C.  A.  Chapman.  The  amount 
of  loans  is  sixty-five  thousand  dollars,  the  amount  of 
deposits  is  ninety-four  thousand  dollars  and  the 
amount  of  surplus  and  profits  is  thirteen  thousand 
dollars. 

Connection  with  the  World. — Athol  has  good 
carri.age- roads  leading  to  all  the  neighboring  towns,  and 
railroad  connection  with  most  of  them  and  with  the 
world  at  large.  The  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Rail- 
roiid  (from  Fitchburg  to  Greenfield)  was  opened  in 
1847.  This  is  now  an  important  link  in  the  great 
Fitchburg  Railroad  system.  It  has  now  a  double  track, 
and  affords  excellent  facilities  for  travel  and  business. 
In  years  gone  by,  especially  after  snow-storms,  close 
connections  with  other  roads  were  very  uncertain. 

The  Athol  and  Enfield  Railroad,  which  has  since 
become  the  Springfield  and  Northeaslern  Railroad, 
was  opened  in  part  in  1871.  This  road  now  belongs 
to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  system,  and  opens 
an  important  outlet  for  business,  and  will  probably 
become  more  and  more  valuable  to  the  town. 

The  spacious  and  convenient  railroad  station  at 
Athol,  costing  about  thirty  thousand  dollars,  was 
erected  in  1873.  At  this  station  some  of  the  passen- 
ger trains  stop  for  refreshments.  There  is  a  railroad 
station  at  South  Athol,  on  the  Athol  Branch  of  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 

Post- Offices. — List  of  postmasters'  at  Athol 
(now  Athol  Centre)  from  the  establishment  of  the 
office : 

Ajypoinled 

Joseph  EBterbrook October  1,  1802 

SolonioD  Stroug April  1,  1803 

.Tames  Humphreys April  1,  1805 

Joseph  Proctor Febrimry  11,  1809 

Keappointed May  8, 1819 

Nathaniel  C.  Esterbrook September  13,  t8!;2 

Clough  K.  Miles March  24,  1823 

Beappointed July  16,  1828 

Lincolu  B.  Knowlton February  25,  1835 

Willi.im  H,  Williams , August  24,  1837 

Isaac  Stevens July  13,  1841 

William  H.  Williams September  5,  1842 

Benjamiu  Esterbrook December  30,  1847 

Stillman  Siuionds August  25,  1849 

Isaac  Stevens June  10,  1850 

John  H.  Williams May  13,  1854 

Samuel  Lee March  27,  1858 

Thomas  H.  Goodspeed June  25, 1862 

Reappointed April  22,  1873 

Frank  H.  Raymond  (incumbent) July — ,  1885 

List  of  postmasters  at  Athol  Depot  (and  later 
Athol)  from  the  establishment  of  the  office: 

Appointed 

Joseph  W.  Hammond August  4, 1849 

Sylvanus  E.  Twitchell August  7, 1851 

1  This  list  was  procured  and  kindly  furnished  to  the  author  by  the 
proprietors  of  The  Athol  Transcript. 


Howard  B.  Hunt November  1,  1804 

Reappointed March  2,  18(17 

LiUMon  Lord .\liril  21,  1809 

William  W.  Fish  (incumbeul). 

The  post-office  at  Athol  Centre  has  been  kept  in 
dwelling-houses,  stores  and  other  buildings  too  numer- 
ous to  mention. 

The  office  in  "The  Factory  Village,"  later  "The 
Depot  Village,"  and  now  Athol,  was  opened  in  184'J 
in  a  small  house,  a  little  west  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  Two  years  later  Mr.  S.  E.  Twitchell  estab- 
lished it  in  a  small  room  in  the  Pequoig  House. 
Mr.  Hunt  kept  it  for  a  time  in  the  ell  of  the  same 
hotel,  and  then  removed  it  to  his  music  store. 

Mr.  Lord  having  erected  Masonic  Block  in  1874, 
reserved  in  it  sjiacious  and  convenient  quarters  for 
the  post-office.  The  present  names  of  the  two  offices 
were  given  them  June  8,  1875. 

From  the  list  of  postmasters  and  their  appointment 
as  given  aliove,  it  appears  that  relatively  the  post- 
office  in  Athol  was  established  quite  early,  for  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century  nearly  the  whole  of 
Worcester  County  was  served  by  the  <^tHce  at  ^Vorces- 
ter.  In  the  Massachusetts  Spy,  1801,  the  postmaster 
of  Worcester  advertised  letters  for  nearly  all  the 
towns  in  the  county  and  for  some  of  the  towns  in  ad- 
joining counties. 

The  Worcester  Northwest  Agricultura  i,  and 
Mechanical  Society. — For  some  years  previous  to 
1867  annual  fairs  were  held  in  Athol,  at  which  the 
exhibitions  were  highly  creditable  and  awakened  a 
great  amount  of  interest.  These  gatherings,  which 
were  largely  attended,  doubtless  prepared  the  way  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  society  named  above.  This 
was  established  in  the  town  of  Athol  in  1867,  and 
issued  its  first  report  in  that  year.  Its  officers  at  that 
time  were  as  follows:  Calvin  Keltou,  president; 
Josiah  Haven  and  J.  F.  Packard,  vice-presidents ; 
Thomas  H.  Goodspeed,  treasurer  ;  -E.  T.  Lewis,  secre- 
tary ;  and  L.  W.  Hapgood,  Benjamin  Estabrook,  F. 
F.  Fay,  C.  H.  Baldwin,  A.  G.  Stratton  and  E.  J. 
Sage,  trustees,  all  of  Athol,  except  Mr.  Baldwin,  who 
belonged  in  Phillipston.  The  exhibition  of  horses 
and  farm  stock  took  place  on  the  Common,  while 
that  of  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers  and  manufactured 
articles  was  in  the  vestry  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 
Premiums  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
dollars  were  awarded.  The  list  of  members  contained 
the  names  of  eighty-five  men  and  women  of  Athol 
and  of  nineteen  others,  belonging  mostly  in  Phillips- 
ton,  Royalston  and  New  Salem. 

For  the  year  1868  F.  F.  Fay,  Esq.,  of  Athol,  was 
president,  and  seven  well-known  gentlemen  of  this 
town  and  vicinity,  vice-presidents.  The  society  re- 
ceived from  the  State,  as  its  share  of  the  State  bounty, 
about  $218,  and  paid  out  for  premiums  $219.  The 
chief  event  of  that  year  affecting  the  society  was  the 
purchase  of  land  for  fair  grounds.  A  lot  was  bought 
of  Mr.   Benjamin   Estabrook  for  $1500,  and  another 
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lot  adjoining  of  Mr.  S.  D.  Prouty  for  $1300.  There 
was  cash  in  the  treasury  to  pay  $300  on  these  pur- 
chases, and  notes  were  given  for  S2500,  with  interest 
at  five  per  cent.  Within  the  grounds  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful grove,  while  a  lake  borders  the  same  upon  one  of 
its  sides.  During  18G9  an  exhibition  hall  was  erected, 
one  hundred  by  fifty  feet,  two  stories  high.  In  the 
second  story  is  a  hall  for  addresses,  society  dinners, 
etc.,  with  offices  for  the  oflicials  of  the  society.  A 
track  was  prepared  for  the  exhibition  of  horses  and 
a  stand  for  judges  erected.  These  permanent  im- 
provements upon  the  grounds  cost  $8853.  During 
the  year  1871  $1200  of  the  debt  of  the  society  were 
paid,  the  sum  total  of  the  receipts  for  the  year  having 
been  $484(3.  Of  this  amount  $600  were  received  from 
the  Commonwealth.  The  number  of  members  was 
also  largely  increased.  From  year  to  year  it  has 
been  customary  to  enlarge  the  range  and  amount  of 
premiums  offered  and  to  diminish  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble the  debt  of  the  society.  In  1875  this  amounted 
to  $9722.  In  1880  this  debt  had  been  reduced  to 
$7125,  and  in  1887  it  appears  from  the  reports  to  have 
amounted  to  only  $1400.  From  the  beginning,  the 
whole  enterprise  has  been  eminently  successful. 

PersiciAxs  axd  Surgeoxs.^  — Dr.  Joseph  Lord, 
first  physician,  exhorter  and  clerk  of  proprietors, 
died  in  Vermont;  Dr.  Ellinwood,  home  at  the  Ellin- 
wood  place,  on  The  Street ;  Dr.  Royal  Humphrey,  son 
of  first  pastor,  on  The  Street;  Dr.  Ebenezer  Chaplin, 
on  the  Common  ;  Dr.  Rice,  removed,  lived  in  the 
house  of  Theo.  .Jones ;  Dr.  Holmes,  removed  to  Lei- 
cester, dead ;  Dr.  Morton,  lived  on  Sawyer  place, 
Orange  Road ;  Dr.  William  H.  Williams,  Brick 
Hou.'je,  Centre,  dead;  Dr.  George  Hoyt,  water  cure 
founder,  dead  ;  Dr.  George  Field,  water  cure,  dead  ; 
Dr.  J.  H.  Hero,  removed  to  Westborougli,  water 
cure;  Dr.  Hutchinson,  contemporary  with  Dr.  Hoyt, 
dead ;  Dr.  George  D.  Colony,  in  Depot  Village,  re- 
moved to  Fitchburg;  Dr.  Austin,  in  Centre,  acci- 
dentally killed  in  1856;  Dr.  A.G.Williams,  in  Depot 
Village,  removed  to  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  dead  ;  Dr.  James 
Cooledge,  successor  of  Dr.  Colony,  died  in  Depot 
Village ;  Dr.  J.  B.  Gould,  removed  to  Somerville ; 
Dr.  Kendall  Davis,  removed  to  Templeton,  dead;  Dr. 
0.  M.  Drury,  removed  to  Orange,  dead;  Dr.  H.  A. 
Deane,  removed  to  East  Hampton,  Mass. ;  Dr.  V.  0. 
Taylor,  removed  to  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Dr.  Jackson, 
removed  to  Somerville,  Mass. ;  Dr.  Kemp,  removed  to 
Danvers ;  Dr.  King,  removed  to  Huntington ;  Dr. 
Donnell ;  Dr.  A.  N.  Parsons,  removed  to  Mexico,  and 
Dr.  C.  W.  Parsons,  removed  to  Worthington,  dead, 
brothers;  Dr.  Chamberlain,  lived  on  The  Street,  re- 
moved to  New  Salem  ;  Dr.  James  P.  Lynde,  now 
resident 'since  1856,  Centre;  Dr.  James  Oliver,  resi- 
dent since  1877,  Centre;  Dr.  H.  0.  Dunbar,  came  in 
1873,  Depot  Village;  Dr.  M.  L.  Linsey,  1882,  Depot 


'The  names  of  tbese  aud  dates  have   been  kindly  furnished  by  Dr. 
Jamea  P.  Lynde. 


Village;  Dr.  Smith,  1888,  Depot  Village;  Dr.  H.  H. 
Burns,  1888,  Depot  Village  ;  Dr.  R.  li.  Dunne,  re- 
moved to  New  Haven,  1888. 

Eclectic  Physicians. — Dr.  Siramonds,  Depot  Village, 
removed  ;  Dr.  Chase,  on  HoUis  Goddard  place,  re- 
moved ;  Dr.  Maybe,  Depot  Village,  removed ;  Dr. 
Green,  removed  to  Paris,  Maine,  Eiceville ;  Dr,  D. 
D.  Davis,  Centre,  removed. 

Homeopathic  Physicians, — Dr.  Cragin,  Depot  Vil- 
lage, removed  ;  Dr.  Broonj,  removed  to  East  Boston  ; 
Dr.  Thayer,  removed;  Dr.  Colburn,  removed;  Dr.  C. 
H.  Forbes,  resident  between  the  villages.  Drs.  A. 
G.  Williams  and  James  Oliver  were  surgeons  in  the 
army  during  the  Rebellion.  Dr.  G.  D.  Colony  is 
widely  known  as  a  consulting  physician  in  Fitchburg 
and  vicinity,  and  so  is  Dr.  Lynde  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Worcester  County.  Dr.  Lynde  is  treasurer 
of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  State  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.  Drs.  Colony,  Lynde  and  Oliver 
have  been  efficient  members  of  the  Athol  School  Com- 
mittee, the  former  two  for  a  series  of  successive  years. 

In  the  list  given  above,  there  are  the  names  of 
some  others  who,  from  time  to  time,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  business,  educational  and  religious  interests 
of  the  town. 

Lawyers. — No  public  record  has  been  preserved 
respecting  the  earliest  lawyers  in  Athol.  In  1850, 
and  for  about  fifteen  years  afterwards,  till  the  time  of 
his  death,  Isaac  Stevens  had  his  law-office  in  the  Upper 
Village.  He  was  a  useful  citizen,  and  very  favorably 
known  in  his  profession  as  a  meraberof  the  Worcester 
County  bar.  For  a  short  time  he  was  the  president  of 
Miller's  River  National  Bank,  also  postmaster  at  Athol 
for  some  years. 

Among  the  lawyers  of  Athol  who  have  died.  Far- 
well  F.  Fay  may  be  mentioned.  He  was  a  native  of 
New  Salem,  and  was  first  known  in  Athol  as  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  in  one  of  the  common  schools.  Later 
he  became  master  of  the  High  School,  but  relinquished 
this  position  to  study  law  in  the  Law  Department  of 
Harvard  University.  After  his  graduation  he  settled 
as  a  lawyer  in  Athol.  In  1862  Mr.  Fay  I'ecruited  a 
company  of  soldiers — chiefly  from  Athol — for  nine 
months'  service  against  the  Confederacy,  and  was 
chosen  their  captain.  This  was  Company  E  of  the 
Fifty-third  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and 
served  during  the  tedious  campaign  in  Louisiana. 
For  some  years  after  his  return  from  the  war  he  was 
a  member  of  the  School  Committee.  Later  he  opened 
a  law-office  in  Boston,  and  died  there  in  1888. 

Charles  Field  is  one  of  the  senior  members  of  the 
Worcester  County  bar,  and  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  Bar  Association.  He  was  born  in  Athol  and 
removed  in  early  youth  to  Greenfield.  He  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Daniel  Wells,  afterwards 
chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  After 
his  admission  to  the  bar  he  spent  four  years  in  the 
West  and  Southwest,  returning  thence  to  Massachu- 
setts and  to  his  native  town,  which  he  has  since  made 
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the  place  of  his  residence.  In  1807  he  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the  two  years 
following  was  a  nipmber  of  the  State  Senate.  In  18G0 
he  was  a  Republican  Presidential  elector,  and,  with 
Chief  Justice  Chapman,  JohnG.  Whittier  and  others, 
cast  the  electoral  vote  of  Massachusetts  for  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Hamlin.  Since  then  he  has 
confined  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  profession.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  First  District  Court  of  North- 
ern Worcester,  in  1884,  he  was  appointed  justice  of 
the  same,  and  still  holds  that  office.  In  1856  he  mar- 
ried Caroline  C.  Alden,  and  has  one  son,  Charles 
Field,  Jr.,  who  follows  his  father's  profession. 

Though  not  in  the  army  during  the  Civil  War,  the 
services  of  Mr.  Field  were  eminently  helpful.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  was  the  collector  of  internal  rev- 
enue in  the  district  embracing  Athol. 

George  W.  Hiirr,  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  Association,  the  senior  member  of  the  bar  of 
Northern  Worcester,  is  a  native  of  New  Salem.  He 
received  his  academical  education  in  his  native  town, 
in  Quoboag  Seminary,  Warren  ;  in  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover ;  and  Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton, 
from  the  last  of  which  he  graduated  as  salutatorian  in 
1848.  He  then  pursued  science  and  law  at  Harvard 
University.  Later  he  was  in  law-offices  in  Greenfield 
and  New  York  City,  and,  later  still,  as  a  partner  of 
the  late  Charles  G.  Colby,  opened  a  literary  bureau 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Returning  to  Massachusetts,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1860,  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL.B.  from  Harvard.  Mr.  Horr  filled  various 
important  positions  in  his  native  town  before  remov- 
ing to  Athol  in  1863.  During  the  Rebellion  he  en- 
listed as  a  soldier,  but  a  severe  injury  received  before 
the  war  prevented  his  acceptance.  In  Athol  he  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  School  Committee  and 
moderator  of  the  town-meetings.  A  Democrat,  he 
cast  the  one  solitary  vote  for  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor  in  1865.  On  various  occasions  Mr. 
Horr  has  delivered  literary  and  scientific  addresses, 
and  at  the  celebration  in  Athol,  July  4,  1887,  he  was 
the  orator. 

For  the  "  History  of  Worcester  County,"  published 
in  1879,  Mr.  Horr  prepared  the  histories  of  Athol, 
Dana,  Petersham,  Phillipston  and  Royalston.  His 
law  practice  is  large,  particularly  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  at  Washington. 

Sidney  P.  Smith,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  attorney-at-law, 
Athol,  Mass.,  was  born  in  Princeton,  111.,  July  13, 
1850,  and  fitted  for  college  at  the  High  School  in  his 
native  town,  and  entered  Amherst  College,  Amherst, 
Mass.,  1870,  and  graduated  in  1874.  He  was  principal 
of  the  Athol  High  School  from  1876  to  1880.  He 
graduated  at  Union  College  of  Law,  Chicago,  in 
1882,  and  the  same  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Illinois,  and  in  1883  to  the  Massachusetts  bar.  He 
has  been  special  justice  of  the  First  District  Court  of 
Northern  Worcester  since  1884,  and  represented  the 
First  Worcester  District  in  the  Massachusetts  House 


of  Representatives  in  1887  and  1888.  He  married,  in 
1879,  Miss  Stella  M.  Parmenter,  of  Athol,  by  whom 
he  has  had  two  children. 

Henry  M.  Burleigh,  counselor-at-law,  Athol, 
Mass.,  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  March  2,  18.35; 
was  fitted  for  the  bar  under  private  tutors,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Suffolk  County,  Mass.,  as  an 
attorney  and  counselor-at-law  July  17,  1856.  He 
was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  in  First  Regi- 
ment New  York  Volunteers,  April,  1861 ;  promoted 
toadjutant,  and  afterward  captain  of  Company  D.  He 
was  also  commissioned  assistant  adjutant-general  of 
volunteers  in  April,  1862,  and  served  on  the  general 
staff  of  the  United  States  Army  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  was  wounded  three  times — at  Antietam  Sep- 
tember 17,  1862 ;  again  July  4,  1864,  and  at  Wiu- 
chester  in  April,  1865.  He  was  mustered  out  Sep- 
tember, 1865.  He  settled  in  Kansas,  and  in  1866  was 
appointed  United  States  commissioner,  and  also 
served  two  terms  as  prosecuting  attorney  of  Allen 
County.  In  1878  he  settled  in  Athol.  He  married 
Clara  Hoyt,  daughter  of  Dr.  George  Hoyt,  of  Athol, 
in  May,  1871,  but  has  had  no  children. 

E.  V.  Wilson,  counselor-at-law. — Mr.  Wilson  was 
born  at  Winchendon,  Mass.,  July  1,  1847.  After 
fitting  for  college  in  New  Hampshire,  he  graduated 
from  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  1872. 
He  read  law  with  Wheeler  &  Falkner  in  Keene,  N. 
H.,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Courts  in  1875.  In  1876  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Massachusetts  bar  at  Greenfield,  and  established 
himself  in  his  profession  in  Athol  in  May  of  the 
same  year.  Mr.  Wilson  was  auditor  for  the  town  in 
1887,  and  at  the  last  election  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  School  Committee  for  the  term  ending  in 
1890. 

Charles  Field,  Jr.,  counselor-at-law. — Mr.  Field 
was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  fitted  for  college  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  with  private  tutors; 
entered  Williams  College  in  1877,  and  graduated, 
B.A.,  in  1881.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his 
father,  Judge  Charles  Field,  of  Athol,  for  two  years ; 
also  read  law  two  years  in  the  Boston  Law  School, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar  in  June, 
1886.     Mr.  Field  is  in  practice  in  Athol. 

Traders  in  Athol  (1888) — Atliol  Centre.—  Fay 
&  Fay,  grocers  ;  Stevens  &  Co.,  grocers  ;  A.  P. 
Wheeler,  painters'  supplies  ;  J.  E.  Goodnow,  meat 
market ;  W.  N.  Ward,  meat  market  ;  Highland 
Bakery,  bakers ;  Cyrus  Smith,  tinware  and  stoves ; 
F.  G.  Amsden,  clothier;  George  W.  Rickey, jewelry; 
J.  A.  Holton,  boots  and  shoes ;  Frost  &  Whitcomb, 
stoves  and  tinware  ;  T.  W.  Savage,  dry  goods ;  H.  M. 
Humphrey,  apothecary;  Samuel  Lee,  hardware; 
E.  E.  Kelton,  groceries  ;  Miss  Ryan,  milliner. 

Athol. — C.  H.  Tyler,  groceries;  C.  F.  Gage,  variety 
store ;  George  Woodbury,  meat  market ;  F.  G.  Lovel, 
footwear  ;  L.  A.  Smith,  tailor  ;  E.  Deney,  dry  goods; 
H.  R.  Barber,  harnesses ;  C.  F.  Paige,  hardware ;  H. 
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Arsenault  &  Co.,  apothecaries  ;  Parmenter  &  Ken- 
dall, clothing;  Boston  Millinery  Store,  millinery; 
Amsden  Brothers,  clothing  ;  Geo.  O.  Faye  &  Son, 
jewelry  ;  John  Glennon,  groceries  ;  Parmenter  & 
Tower,  dry  gaods  ;  E.  W.  Train  &  Co.,  stoves  and 
tinware ;  J.  D.  Holbrook,  dry  goods ;  O.  T.  Brooks 
&  Co.,  groceries  ;  Henry  Cook,  furniture  ;  A.  V. 
Fletcher,  stoves  and  tinware ;  Albert  Ellsworth, 
baker ;  T.  S.  Estabrook,  drugs  and  medicines  ;  G.  M. 
Ainsworth,  plumber ;  J.  B.  Cardany,  furniture  ;  P.  J. 
Talbot,  tailor  ;  W.  A.  Beaman,  bicycles  and  guns  ; 
Athol  Fruit  Store,  fruits  ;  C.  M.  Lee,  stoves  and  tin- 
ware ;  J.  W.  White,  groceries  ;  M.  Lehrberg,  mil- 
linery ;  Converse  Ward,  apothecary  ;  W.  W.  Norton, 
dry  goods;  F.  W.  Lord,  apothecary  ;  J.  L.  Balcom, 
footwear  ;  Lucien  Lord,  books,  stationery,  etc. ;  C.  A. 
Carruth,  clothier  ;  Johnson  &  Whittemore,  groceries ; 
Miss  Ward,  millinery ;  A.  S.  Davis,  footwear ;  C.  R. 
Chandler,  millinery  ;  S.  N.  Follansbee,  jewelry  ;  L.  S. 
Rich,  millinery  ;  L.  C.  Parmenter,  millinery  ;  Geo.  H. 
Cleveland,  footwear. 

Cemeteries. — So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no 
complete  and  reliable  record  of  the  deaths  in  Athol 
has  been  preserved.  During  the  long  pastorates  of 
the  early  ministers  they  kept  a  record  of  the  funerals 
which  they  attended,  and  of  the  deaths  of  some  others, 
as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  but  for  the  Last  fifty 
years  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  combine  the 
old  with  the  more  recent  records,  and  make  the  list 
complete. 

The  oldest  cemetery  was  laid  out  in  1741  on  a  lot  of 
eight  acres,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  Mill  Brook, 
about  sixty  rods  southeast  of  the  railroad  station.  For 
years  before  1859  this  "  Old  Burying-Ground  "  had 
been  wholly  neglected  and  was  almost  forgotten,  being 
held  as  private  property.  In  that  year,  through  the 
efforts  of  Colonel  Thomas  Townsend  and  Messrs. 
George  Sprague  and  Amos  L.  Cheney,  the  town  ob- 
tained a  legal  title  to  a  lot  eight  rods  long  and  four 
rods  wide  (which  contained  nearly  all  the  graves 
that  could  then  be  distinguished),  fenced  the  same, 
and  reconsecrated  it  with  religious  services  July  4, 
1859,  erecting,  at  the  same  time,  a  suitable  granite 
monument.  The  proceedings  on  that  day  were  soon 
printed  in  two  editions,  under  the  title,  "The  Home 
of  the  Ancient  Dead  Restored."  The  lot  was  given 
to  the  town  by  Messrs.  Ethan  Lord  and  Amos  L. 
Cheney.  In  1859  about  forty  graves  could  be  dis- 
tinctly traced,  but  no  marks  upon  the  rough  stones 
gave  any  indication  of  the  names  of  the  occupants. 
Five  children  of  Ephraim  Stockwell  were  buried 
there,  and  five  graves,  side  by  side,  are  seen,  answer- 
ing in  length  to  the  recorded  ages  of  the  children. 

The  second  cemetery  laid  out  was  what  has  long 
been  known  as  the  Village  Buryiug-ground,  just  be- 
yond the  covered  bridge  on  the  road  to  Orange.  This 
appears  to  have  been  opened  as  early  as  1746. 

The  third  was  the  ancient  burying-ground,  a  little 
off  from  Pleasant  Street  in  the  Upper  Village,  just 


back  of  the  house  owned  by  Mr.  Eliezer  Judd.  This 
is  sometimes  called  "  The  First  Church  Cemetery." 
The  interments  in  this  cemetery  were  almost  wholly 
between  1773  and  1846. 

The  fourth  cemetery  (sometimes  called  "  the  Main 
Street  Burying-ground ")  was  opened  in  the  south 
part  of  the  Upper  Village  in  1843.  The  remains  of 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  town  repose  there, 
and  the  town  makes  an  annual  appropriation  to  keep 
it  in  order. 

The  cemetery  on  Chestnut  Hill  is  probably  older 
than  the  one  just  noticed,  but  it  is  not  known  when 
it  was  opened. 

In  1883  the  town  purchased  a  pleasantly-located 
tract  of  land  containing  nearly  thirty  acres  for  a  new 
cemetery.  It  lies  upon  the  north  side  of  Miller's 
River,  and  upon  the  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Orange 
Furnace.  It  is  called  the  "Silver  Lake  Cemetery," 
as  it  borders  upon  the  beautiful  lake  of  that  name. 
The  grounds  have  been  laid  out  with  good  taste,  and 
there  is  not  in  all  the  region  a  more  suitable  spot  for 
the  resting-place  of  the  dead.  The  cemetery  was 
dedicated  May  10,  1877. 

The  most  ancient  tombstone  found  in  the  Lower 
Village  Cemetery  has  this  inscription: 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Goddard,  who  died  Nov.  ye  29tli,  in 
ye  year  1752,  in  ye  49th  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  ancient  Upper  Village  Cemetery,  on  Pleas- 
ant Street,  is  a  gravestone  inscribed  thus  : 

3[r.  Calvin  Humphrky,  Son  of  the  Rkv,  James  Humfhret  anh 
EsTEE,  his  wife. 

He  departed  this  life  Nov.  20th,  1773,  aged  G  yeai-s  and  G  m. 

Ah,  deatll  !  how  cruel  is  thy  reign. 
Thine  arrows  make  the  parents  Pain. 
But  faith  anticipates  the  day 
When  thon  must  yield  a  Pall  thy  Prey  ! 

Over  this  inscription  is  a  large  cherub,  with  ex- 
panded wings,  a  favorite  device  for  tombstone  orna- 
mentation during  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  first  pastor  of  Athol,  Rev.  James  Humphrey, 
was  laid  at  rest  in  a  tomb  in  this  old  cemetery,  but 
there  was  no  inscription  upon  it  in  1850.  It  is  pos- 
sible, perhaps  probable,  that  this  tomb  was  private 
property,  but  the  hand  of  time  and,  what  is  infinitely 
worse,  the  hands  of  the  lawless,  have  long  since  made  it 
a  heap  of  ruins.  In  the  same  cemetery  was  another 
tomb,  perhaps  a  receiving  tomb,  which  has  shared 
the  same  fate.  A  third  tomb  survives,  viz. :  that  of 
Joel  Morton  and  family.  Depredators  broke  into 
this  some  years  since,  and  took  such  relics  as  they 
could  find,  but  the  breach  was  repaired  and  the  en- 
trance carefully  sealed. 

The  locality  and  surroundings  of  this  cemetery  are 
not  such  as  to  encourage  efforts  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement like  the  cemeteries  that  are  now  used  for 
the  interment  of  the  dead ;  still  it  hardly  comports  with 
the  respect  we  ought  to  show  to  the  honored  men  and 
women  of  the  past  that  this  ancient  burying-ground 
should  be  so  sadly  neglected. 
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Hotels. — Mr.  Daniel  IJigelow  (now  eighty-eight 
and  a  half  years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  oldest  men  in 
town)  says  he  can  remember  when  the  Pequoig  House 
was  a  private  dwelling.  From  other  sources  it  is 
learned  that  it  was  not  opened  as  a  hotel  until  1830. 
From  Mr.  Bigelow's  statements  it  apjiears  that  the 
"Factory  Boarding-house"  was  erected  in  1811,  and 
that  two  or  three  years  later  it  was  opened  as  an  inn, 
and  so  kept  for  a  number  of  years.  Captain  Orcott's 
tavern  was  erected  very  early  in  the  history  of  the 
town.  It  stood  just  above  the  centre  of  Athol,  and 
was  the  first  house  on  the  Templeton  road,  very  near 
the  Fair  Grounds.  In  the  old  elm-tree  opposite,  the 
staple  still  remains  on  which  the  ancient  tavern-sign 
was  hung.  Probably  the  oldest  tavern  in  Athol  was 
on  "  The  Street,"  not  far  from  the  present  residence 
of  Mr.  C.  K.  Wood.  During  the  Revolutionary  War, 
as  already  stated,  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  a  little  company  of  Tories,  and  was  care- 
fully watched  or  "  inspected,"  as  the  term  was  in  those 
days.  Captain  William  Crosby  is  said  to  have  kept 
the  same  house  as  an  inn.  Where,  or  nearly  where 
the  Summit  House  now  stands,  Mr.  Samuel  Sweetser 
is  said  to  have  kept  a  public-house  during  the  later 
years  of  the  last  century,  and  Thomas  Lord  was  his 
successor.  Others  owned  the  place  and  kept  the  tavern 
before  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Brooks, 
the  father  of  Mrs.  Doctor  Lynde.  Captain  Kendall 
once  kept  a  hotel  where  Mr.  Gilbert  Southard  now 
lives.  It  is  certainly  singular  that  so  little  definite 
information  can  now  be  obtained  respecting  the  old 
taverns  of  Athol,  for  a  century  ago  the  country  tavern 
was  a  most  important  institution.  Travelers  were  to 
be  entertained  in  considerable  numbers,  horses  were 
to  be  cared  for,  the  ground  in  front  was  the  place  for 
military  parade,  while  all,  young  and  old,  were  wel- 
come in  the  bar-room. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  landlord  of  the  Summit 
House  at  the  present  time  is  Mr.  George  H.  Prouty, 
while  Mr.  George  F.  Lord  has  the  charge  of  the 
Pequoig  House,  under  a  lease  given  by  its  owner,  Mr. 
Adolphus  Bangs.  Mr.  Bangs  was  the  keeper  of  the 
Pequoig  for  about  nineteen  years  previous  to  1886. 

Free  Masons. — Upon  the  rolls  of  some  of  the  older 
Masonic  lodges  in  the  county,  and  of  the  lodge  in 
Greenfield,  the  names  of  Athol  men  appear.  In  1803 
the  Harris  Lodge  was  instituted  in  Athol,  and  in  1864 
a  new  lodge,  the  Star  Lodge,  was  organized.  This 
was  followed  in  1866  by  the  Union  Royal  Arch  Chap- 
ter, and  later  the  Athol  Commandery  of  Knights 
Templar  was  instituted. 

Major  Warren  Horr,  of  Athol,  is  doubtless  one  of 
the  oldest  Masons  in  Worcester  County.     His  certifi- 
cate of  membership,  written  in  both  English  and  Latin 
is   a  curiosity   that   merits   preservation :     "  Brother 

1  In  conflict  with  this  opinion  ia  the  fact,  as  stated  in  the  Athol  Tran- 
scHpV^  Annu.ll  fur  1888,  tlmt  JIi-s.  Sally  Fish  had  a  deed  in  which  the 
Pequoig  House  building  was  described  iia  u  taveru  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.  ' 


Warren  Horr,  Jr.,  to  whom  we  have  granted  these 
letters,  was  admitted  to  the  third  degree  of  Masonry 
in  Golden  Rule  Lodge,  on  the  25th  day  of  Oct.  A.  L. 
5825.  Distinguished  for  his  virtues  and  fidelity  to  the 
craft,  he  is  recommended  to  their  favor  and  jirotcction. 
In  testimony  whereof  we  have  caused  our  Brother  to 
write  his  nauie  in  the  margin  and  to  these  presents 
and  have  affixed  the  Seal  of  our  Lodge.  Witness  our 
Master  and  Wardens  at  New  Salem  this  23d  day  of 
January  a.d.,  1826. 

"Samuel  Woodui-rn,  Sec'y." 

On  the  sides  of  the  certificate  are  the  names  of  other 
officers  of  the  lodge,  and  then  follows  an  official  dec- 
laration that  the  lodge  in  New  Salem  is  in  good 
standing,  signed  by  the  Grand  Secretary.  Mr.  Horr 
is  eighty-five  years  of  age. 

Water-Works. — The  history  of  these  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Robert  Wiley  and  S.  L.  Wiley,  co-partners  under 
the  firm-name  of  the  ''  Athol  Aqueduct  Company," 
agreed,  under  seal,  with  the  inhabitants  of  Athol  to 
furnish  them  with  pure  water  for  fire  and  domestic 
purposes,  and  to  provide  fifty  hydrants  at  fifty  dol- 
lars each  per  year,  and  others,  as  needed,  at  the  same 
rate.  This  agreement  w.is  signed  by  Robert  and  i'^. 
L.  Wiley  and  the  selectmen  of  Athol  June  7,  1876, 
and  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  town  at  a  town-meet- 
ing held  June  13,  1876. 

The  next  year,  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  two 
Wileys  and  two  citizens  of  Athol,  their  associates 
and  successors,  were  made  a  corporation  by  the  name 
of  the  Athol  Water  Company  (the  Wileys  being 
really  the  corporation),  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
Athol  with  pure  water,  which  carried  out,  so  fiir  as 
it  has  been  carried  out,  the  original  agreement  re- 
ferred to  above. 

Fifty  hydrants  were  furnished,  and  five  or  six  more 
have  been  added.  The  act  of  incorporation  bears 
date  of  April  10,  1877,  and  the  constructed  works 
were  accepted  by  the  town  July  7,  1877. 

The  water  furnished  by  this  corporation  comes 
from  Wellington  Brook,  in  Phillipston,  Buckman 
Brook,  in  Athol,  and  a  small  brook  that  rises  near 
the  residence  of  Charles  H.  Barton,  in  Phillipston. 
There  are  three  reservoirs  for  storing  and  distributing 
the  water.  The  main  one  has  an  area  of  nineteen 
acres,  and  is  partly  in  Phillipston  and  partly  in 
Athol,  with  an  elevation  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  Lower  Village.  This  is  chiefly  for 
storage.  A  second  reservoir,  of  about  one  acre,  is  a 
little  distance  east  of  the  Calvin  Kelton  homestead, 
and  this  supplies  the  Upper  Village  or  Athol  Centre, 
while  a  third,  of  about  the  same  size,  situate  a  little 
north  of  the  Upper  Village  Cemetery,  supplies  the 
Lower  Village.- 

From  the  report  of  the  Water  Committee  for  1888, 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  notice  of  the  Fire 

-  These  facts  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  Judge  Charles  Field. 
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Department,  it  appears  that  there  is  not  a  little  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  working  of  some,  at  least,  of  the 
hydrants. 

The  Athol  Gas-Light  Company.— In  1874  this 
company  was  organized.  Its  capital  was  fixed  at 
forty  thousand  dollars.  What  effect  the  general  in- 
troduction of  electric  lights  will  have  upon  this  com- 
pany's prosperity  remains  to  be  seen.  This  company 
has  recently  been  incorporated  with  the  Athol  Elec- 
tric Light  and  Power  Company. 

The  people  of  Athol  may  be  congratulated  upon 
their  miles  of  excellent  brick  and  concrete  side- 
walks. 

The  spacious  and  beautiful  Music  Hall,  erected  in 
Athol  Centre,  opposite  the  Summit  House,  and 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1875,  has  not  been  re- 
built. 

Newspapers. — As  has  often  proved  true  in  other 
places,  the  first  eftbrts  to  establish  a  good  newspaper 
upon  a  permanent  basis  were  not  successful  in  Athol, 
Freedom's  Sentinel,  started  in  1827,  and  The  White 
Flag,  which  first  appeared  in  1850,  had  but  a  brief 
existence.  Those  of  a  later  date  have  been  more  for- 
tunate, either  because  they  have  been  better  man- 
aged financially  or  have  better  supplied  the  wants  of 
the  community.  In  1866,  at  a  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Athol,  called  to  consider  the  matter  "  of  offer- 
ing suitable  inducement  to  a  competent  person  to 
establish  in  town  an  independent  weekly  paper,"  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  attend  to  this  business; 
and,  as  the'  result,  Mr.  R.  W.  Waterman,  publisher 
of  the  Worcester  West  Chronicle,  then  printed  in 
Barre,  was  invited  to  remove  his  establishment  to 
Athol  and  issue  his  paper  from  this  place.  Mr.  Wa- 
terman accepted  the  invitation,  and  for  twenty-three 
years  has  edited  and  published  the  Chronicle  in  Athol. 
He  has  done  good  service  in  procuring,  arranging  and 
printing,  from  time  to  time,  a  multitude  of  facts  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  his  adopted  town.  If  the 
Chronicle  has  a  specialty,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  col- 
lection weekly,  through  correspondents,  of  the  local 
news  from  nearly  every  town  in  the  northwest  part  of 
Worcester  County,  and  giving  the  same  to  the  public. 

The  Athol  Transcript,  which  is  designed  to  be  "  a 
first-class  home  paper  and  a  popular  advertising  me- 
dium," was  started,  in  1871,  by  Messrs.  Lucian  Lord 
and  Edward  F.  Jones,  with  Dr.  V.  O.  Taylor  as  ed- 
itor. Later,  Col.  George  H.  Hoyt  was  connected  with 
it  as  owner  in  part  and  editor.  In  1873  Mr.  .W.  L. 
Hill  purchased  a  small  interest  in  it  and  became  its 
editor,  a  position  which  he  has  held  uninterruptedly 
for  the  last  sixteen  years.  Mr.  Lord  and  Mr.  Hill 
are  now  equal  owners  in  the  establishment,  and  the 
paper  is  very  prosperous.  From  the  first  it  has  been 
the  aim  of  Mr.  Hill  to  make  the  Transcript  a  reliable 
and  outspoken  organ  of  local  public  opinion  and 
progress,  and  how  well  he  has  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose is  attested  by  the  esteem  and  financial  support 
secured.     The  editorials  of  few  country  papers  find 


their  way  into  city  journals  as  often  as  do  those  that 
first  appear  in  the  Transcript. 

With  the  opening  of  1888,  the  Transcript  Company 
prepared  and  printed  for  circulation  An  Annual, 
which  is  crowded  with  historical  and  other  informa- 
tion of  very  great  and  permanent  value.  Few,  per- 
haps, will  appreciate  the  amount  of  time  and  labor 
expended  upon  this  unpretending  work,  but  whoever 
shall  study  it  will  become  familiar  with  the  principal 
facts  regarding  Athol's  settlement  and  progress. 

Fire  Department. — From  the  last  printed  re- 
port of  this  organization  it  appears  that  the  appro- 
priation to  maintain  it  for  1887-88  was  $2,100, 
while  the  amount  actually  paid  out  to  meet  necessary 
expenses  was  $3,261.41.  This  expensive,  but  abso- 
lutely necessary  organization,  is  an  honor  to  the 
town. 

The  two  steamers,  Athol  and  Pequoig,  the  hose 
companies  and  the  Union  Hook-and-Ladder  Com- 
pany, have  all  efficient  men  at  their  head  and  enough 
assistants  to  do  good  execution  in  case  of  a  fire.  But 
serious  complaint  is  made  by  the  water  committee  re- 
specting the  working  of  the  hydrants,  which  have 
l:ieen  from  the  beginning,  with  the  entire  water-works, 
private  property.  And  this  matter  has  become  of 
such  pressing  importance  that  the  water  committeee 
have  examined  several  other  sources  of  supply,  and 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  town  to  take  immediate 
action  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  right  to  take 
water  for  domestic  and  other  purposes  from  a  pond, 
which  is  large  and  natural,  in  the  southeast  part  of 
Phillipston.  The  engineers  who  received  compen- 
sation for  the  entire  year  were  Charles  Gray  and  J 
C.  Blake,  while  A.  L.  Pike  was  paid  for  six  months.' 
.1.  L.  Dexter,  J.  H.  Hoskins  and  H.  F.  Boutelle,  for 
nine  months  each;  and  J.  A.  Carter  for  twelve 
months,  but  by  two  orders  on  the  treasury. 

Local  Building  in  1888.' — During  the  last  year 
an  unusual  number  of  dwelling-houses  and  manufac- 
turing establishments  have  been  built  in  Athol.  Of 
the  former  thirty-six  have  been  erected,  while  many 
others  have  been  thoroughly  renovated  or  enlarged 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  practically  new.  The 
houses  erected  on  the  Ridge  Hill  property  are  pleas- 
ant and  attractive  homes ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  nearly  all  the  dwellings  recently  erected  or  reno- 
vated. From  year  to  year  the  style  of  dwelling- 
house  architecture  in  Athol  improves,  and  arrange- 
ments for  family  convenience  and  comfort  are  mul- 
tiplied. 

Respecting  new  manufacturing  establishments  this 
may  be  said :  The  new  Hill  &  Green  shoe-shop, 
which  is  nearly  completed,  will  cost  about  $15,000. 
A  new  piano-case  shop  has  been  erected  on  Cottage 
Street,  while  Bates  Bros.,  wallet  manufacturers,  have 
doubled  their  capacity  for   work.     Mr.  J.  B.  Cardany 

1  The  facta  respecting  tliis  matter  have  been  gleaned  from  a  vsry  full 
and  valuable  statement,  compiled  by  the  Athol  Transcript,  for  ita  iasne 
January  8, 1S89. 
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has  built  a  new  block,  and  added  to  his  store  on  Ex- 
change Street  until  he  has  doubled  his  room  for 
business,  expending  $12,000  in  those  enterprises. 
The  Athol  Silk  Company  and  Athol  Machine  Com- 
pany have  put  in  much  new  machinery,  while  L.  S. 
Starrett's  tool  business  has  been  augmented  by  the 
addition  to  it  of  Charles  1.  Fay's  extensive  tool  indus- 
try, lately  removed  from  Springfield.  L.  Morse  &  Sons 
have  made  a  large  addition  to  their  factory  and  built 
new  sheds  and  dry-houses.  A.  F.  Tyler  and  E.  Ellis 
&  Son  have  made  additions  to  their  factories  for 
manufacturing  sashes  and  blinds.  For  the  Soap- 
stone  Works  a  new  building  has  been  erected,  and 
the  cabinet  works  of  Scott  &  Nye  have  been  enlarged. 
Hapgood  &  Smith  have  made  very  important  im- 
provements in  their  match -factory.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Athol  Electric  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany, and  its  recent  consolidation  with  the  Athol  Gas 
Company,  show  that  the  town  is  making  progress  in 
industrial  matters.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the 
year  1888  more  than  1130,000  were  invested  by  the 
citizens  of  Athol  in  building  operations. 

College  and  University  Honors. — Williams 
College  appears  to  have  been  the  favorite  resort  of 
the  young  men  of  Athol  who  have  acquired  a 
collegiate  education.  The  following  appear  to  have 
graduated  from  it,  viz.  : — Jesse  Stratton,  John  Wis- 
wall  Humphrey,  John  Drury,  Jr.,  William  La  Roy 
Haven,  for  many  years  an  educator  in  New  Jersey, 
Joel  Drury  Miller,  clergyman,  teacher  and  editor  in 
Leominster,  and  Frederic  Eugene  Stratton.  Henry 
H.  Sprague,  of  Boston,  and  George  A.  Black  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  University.  Lewis  M.  Norton 
took  his  degree,  Ph.D.,  at  Gottengen,  Germany,  and 
is  professor  of  organic  and  industrial  chemistry  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  while 
James  P.  Lynde  is  a  graduate  of  that  institution. 
Charles  H.  Sweetser,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College, 
has  been  an  able  editor  and  is  well  known  as  the 
author  of  the  "  History  of  Amherst  College." 
•  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  has  two  posts 
in  Athol :  viz.,  Parker  Post,  No.  123,  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  Masonic  Block  in  Athol  Centre.  This 
post  holds  in  memory  James  C.  Parker,  who  was 
sexton  of  the  Evangelical  Church  before  going  to 
war.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Newbern,  N.  C, 
while  in  the  thickest  of  tire  fight,  his  rifle  missing 
fire  as  often  as  he  attempted  to  discharge  it.  Mr. 
Parker  left  a  widow  (since  dead)  and  three  children. 

H.  V.  Smith  Post,  No.  140,  meets  in  Grand  Army 
Block.  This  post  holds  in  memory  Hubbard  V. 
Smith,  one  who  was  among  the  first  to  enlist  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  In  the  engagement 
near  Strasburg,  Va.,  a  minie  ball  entered  his  body 
just  above  the  right  hip,  and  passed  so  nearly  through 
him  that  it  was  extracted  above  the  left  hip.  Mr. 
Smith  was  taken  prisoner,  but  later  was  paroled  for 
exchange,  and  was  brought  home  alive,  though  a 
great  suflerer. 


Of  the  organizations  for  the  promotion  of  tem- 
perance and  the  various  reforms  for  mutual  help  in 
case  of  disability,  to  strengthen  the  social  tie,  and  to 
improve  society  in  various  ways,  Athol  has  a  very 
large  number  which  are  in  successful  operation,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  one  entitled 
"Sous  of  Veterans,"  General  Sherman  Camp, 
No.  65. 

Depi'ty  Sheriffs. — William  Bigelow  and  Joseph 
Pierce  held  this  office  before  1807.  Since  that  date 
James  Oliver,  1807-28;  Flavel  Humphrey,  Abijah 
Hill,  1828-38;  John  H.  Partridge,  1838-59;  and 
Gardner  Lord  (incumbent),  1859,  have  been  Deputy 
Sherifls. 

Manufacturing  Establishments.' — The  follow- 
ing notices  ofthe.se  are  given  without  any  particular 
regard  to  chronological  order,  or  to  the  kind  of  goods 
manufactured. 

It  was  very  early  perceived  that  the  streams  aris- 
ing in  and  running  through  this  town  were  sufficient 
in  volume  of  water  and  rapidity  of  descent  to  furnish 
power  for  a  great  number  of  mills.  Miller's  River, 
Tully  Brook  (which  the  historian  Whitney  said  in 
1793  should  have  been  called  a  river),  Mill  Brook 
and  another  stream  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  all 
have  a  permanent  and  large  supply  of  water  for  man- 
ufacturing purposes,  and  soon  after  the  settlement  of 
the  township  a  number  of  saw  and  grist-mills  were 
built  upon  their  banks. 

In  1793  there  were  in  Athol  four  grist-mills,  six 
saw-mills,  one  fulling-mill  and  one  shop  wrth  a  trip- 
hammer, all  carried  by  water-power.  These  were  a 
necessity  in  supplying  food,  building  materials, 
clothing  and  tools  for  the  resident  population.  It 
was  a  later  discovery  that  Athol  might  become  one 
of  the  manufacturing  centres  for  the  Commonwealth 
and  country.  This  business,  which  has  now  become 
of  the  first  importance  in  the  town,  has  been  very 
gradually  developed. 

About  seventy  years  ago  Mr.  Eliphalet  Thorpe  was 
manufacturing  paper  for  the  general  market,  as  his 
old  mill-book,  dated  January,  1825,  and  running 
about  twenty  years,  shows.  The  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton-cloth was  among  the  earlier  industries  of  Athol, 
three  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  yards  having 
been  made  at  the  Athol  Cotton- Factory  in  1837. 
This  factory  was  built  in  1811,  and  has  had  very 
many  owners,  not  all  of  whom  have  been  successful. 
Bennett  &  Van  Vaulkenburg  now  eniplo)'  thirty-seven 
persons  in  it,  and  it  is  understood  that  they  are  con- 
ducting their  business  with  enterprise  and  with  re- 
munerative profits. 

Ethan  Lord's  Grist-Mill. — This  was  built  between 
1757  and  1760,  and  it  then  stood  opposite  Richard- 
son's machine-shop,  and  before  1770  it  was  moved  to 


1  The  facts  now  given  respecting  the  manufacturing  establishments  of 
Athol,  as  they  were  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  have  been  kindly  furnished 
by  Deputy  Sheriff  Gardner  Lord,  and  many  of  them  are  corroborated  by 
the  author's  distinct  recollection. 
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its  present  site.  Later  Simeon  and  Ezra  Fish  owned 
and  operated  this  mill,  and  it  was  known  as  "  Fish's 
Mill."  Their  successors  were  William  and  Augustus 
Newhall,  and  Joshua  Newhall  succeeded  them,  t 
Joseph  Richardson  then  became  the  owner,  but  the 
entire  property  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ethan  ' 
Lord. 

Sibley  Scythe  Shop. — Before  the  close  of  the  last 
century  David  Lilley  made  nails  on  the  site  of  this 
shop,  but  about  1800  sold  the  premises  to  Perley  Sib- 
ley and  Stephen  Hammond,  who  turned  them  into  a 
scythe  factory.  Mr.  Hammond  died  in  1835,  and  his 
interest  in  the  shop  was  purchased  by  Russell  Smith. 
Mr.  Smith  having  died  in  1868,  and  the  Sibley  family 
wishing  to  give  up  the  business,  the  whole  was  bought 
by  Ethan  Lord,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  Athol 
Silk  Company. 

In  the  manufacture  of  footwear,  which  is  the  lead- 
ing industry  of  Athol,  Mr.  Charles  Milton  Lee  was 
early  in  the  field,  and  has  been  eminently  successful. 
He  is  the  son  of  William  D.  Lee,  and  in  youth  was  a 
farmer.  In  1850,  with  about  one  hundred  dollars,  he 
walked  to  Boston  and  purchased  a  small  stock  of 
leather.  During  that  year  he  employed  no  help,  but 
the  goods  made  and  sold  by  himself  brought  about 
six  hundred  dollars.  His  business  card  (now  before  the 
writer)  represents,  not  only  his  large  and  well-fur- 
nished factories  as  they  now  are,  not  far  from  the 
railroad  station,  but  also  the  one-story  home  of  his 
childhood  and  youth,  and  the  still  more  unpretending 
shop  in  which  he  laboriously  made  his  first  pairs  of 
boots  and  shoes  for  the  general  market.  After  this 
venture  he  employed  help  and  enlarged  his  business. 
In  1858  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his  two  brothers 
— John  Howard  and  Solon  W. — which  continued  for 
ten  years,  meanwhile  establishing  a  business  house 
in  Boston  for  the  sale  of  their  goods.  In  1869  this 
partnership  was  dissolved,  Mr.  C.  M.  Lee  continuing 
the  manufacture  while  his  brothers  carried  on  the 
business  in  Boston.  During  the  twenty  years  since 
1869  Mr.  Lee's  business  has  been  constantly  increas- 
ing, and  he  is  now  the  owner  of  a  group  of  three  large 
and  well-appointed  brick  factories  in  Athol,  one  of 
which  he  takes  charge  of  in  person,  while  his  two 
sons,  W.  Starr  and  Auburn  H.,  conduct  the  others. 

A  third  son,  George  M.,  has  charge  of  his  store  in 
Boston.  Children's  shoes  are  the  specialty  manufac- 
tured in  this  immense  establishment,  and  the  sales 
amount  to  about  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
annually.  Mr.  C.  M.  Lee  was  among  the  first  to 
substitute  steam-power  for  human  muscle  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  foot-wear,  and  to  introduce  the  best  ma- 
chinery into  liis  factories. 

Tools. — Mr.  L.  S.  Starrett  is  the  manufacturer  of 
fine  tools  for  mechanics.  He  commenced  this  busi- 
ness in  1880,  employing,  during  the  first  year,  ten 
men,  which  number  is  now  increased  to  forty.  Jan- 
uary 1,  1888,  Mr.  Starrett  issued  a  finely-illustrated 
catalogue  and  price-list  of  his  goods,  from  wliich  it 


appears  that,  among  other  exceedingly  well-made  im- 
plements for  mechanical  work,  he  puts  upon  the 
market  his  Patent  Combination  Square,  Improved 
Bevel  Protractor,  Patent  Double  Square,  Double  Steel 
Square,  Universal  Bevel,  Patent  Inclinometer,  Uni- 
versal Bevel  Protractor,  Caliper  Square,  Micrometer 
Caliper  Square,  gauges  of  dift'erent  kinds,  shrink 
rules,  calipers  of  various  patents,  dividers  of  all  kinds, 
levels,  speed  indicators,  etc. 

The  Athol  Machine  Co.  was  organized  under  the 
General  Statutes  of  Massachusetts  in  1868.  Capital 
stock  paid  in,  850,000.  This  company  have  an  iron 
foundry,  and  manufacture  hardware  specialties,  vises, 
meat-cutters  and  machinists'  tools  in  general,  employ- 
ing forty  workmen.  Their  products  are  sold  in  every 
State  of  the  Union,  and  in  many  foreign  countries. 
The  president  of  this  company  is  George  T.  Johnson; 
D.  A.  Newton  is  secretary  and  treasurer,  S.  H.  Bel- 
lows is  superintendent,  and  these  form,  with  A.  Bangs 
and  W.  H.  Parmenter,  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Miller's  River  Manufacturing  Company,  incorpo- 
rated in  1863,  had  at  first  a  capital  of  $40,000,  but  this 
has  since  been  reduced  to  S30,000.  On  two  occasions 
this  company  has  suflfered  much  by  the  destruction 
of  their  property  by  fire.  They  employ  seventy 
workmen,  and  manufacture  satinets  and  blankets. 
Before  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Bassett,  he  and  Mr. 
George  T.  Johnson  were  understood  to  have  a  con- 
trolling influence  in  this  company. 

George  Gerry  &  Son  are  manufactures  of  wool, 
waste-dasters,  mill  gleanings,  &c.,  employing  five 
workmen.  Mr.  Gerry  has  been  in  business  about 
forty  years. 

Lewis  Sanders  manufactures  kegs,  half  barrels,  &c., 
employing  about  forty  men.  This  business  was  es- 
tablished in  1882. 

George  S.  Brewer  commenced  business  as  a  wood- 
turner in  1870,  employing  three  workmen.  He 
leased  his  shop  to  Dennis  Goddard  in  1887.  Mr. 
Brewer  was  the  contractor  for  laying  the  foundations 
and  building  the  dam  for  the  Xew  Co-operative  Com- 
pany's shoe  shop  in  the  Upper  Village. 

Lewis  Cheney  is  a  prosperous  manufacturer  of  car- 
riages in  Athol  Centre. 

E.  E.  Partridge  manufactures  warps,  satinets  and 
woolen-goods  at  his  mill  in  Partridgeville.  He  is 
understood  to  be  the  owner  of  the  mill,  and  employs 
about  fourteen  persons. 

Cutler  &  West  employ  thirteen  men  in  their  steam 
box-mill  at  South  Athol.  This  mill  was  built  by 
Foster  &  Chamberlain,  about  1852. 

Another  mill  at  South  Athol,  which  is  much  older, 
is  occupied  by  H.  LI.  Rice  &  Co.,  who  also  manufac- 
ture boxes. 

The  Athol  Carriage  Works  were  started  in  1876.  L. 
C.  Sawin  is  the  proprietor.  He  employs  but  little 
help,  and  makes  no  estimate  of  the  amount  of  his 
business. 

J.  W.  Goodman  came  from  Dana  to  Athol  in  1880, 
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and  established  the  manufacture  of  billiard-tables, 
employing  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  men.  He  does 
cabinet-work  also. 

Edwin  Ellis  (who  died  in  July,  1888)  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  doors,  sashes  and  blinds  in 
1847.  More  recently  the  business  has  been  con- 
ducted by 

E.  Ellis  &  Son,  and  the  manufacture  is  confined  to 
sashes  and  blinds.  Fifty  men  are  employed  in  this 
establishment,  and  the  value  of  the  annual  product  is 
sixty  thousand  dollars. 

L.  Morse  &  Sons  (an  old  establishment  dating  from 
1850)  manufacture  cribs,  cradles,  towel-racks,  tables 
and  washstands.  Their  factory  was  built  in  1869. 
The  "  Morse  Patent  Folding  Settees,"  which  are 
vastly  superior  to  everything  else  of  the  kind  in  the 
market,  and  are  found  in  a  multitude  of  halls  and 
vestrys,  come  from  this  establishment,  in  which  sixty 
men  are  employed.  The  value  of  the  annual  product 
is  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

Dennis  Ooddard  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
shoe-boxes  in  1887,  and  employs  four  persons.  His 
sales  amount  to  two  thousand  dollars  annually. 

Siratton  Brothers  d-  Co.  established  themselves  in 
the  manufacture  of  houae-finish,  packing-boxes,  etc., 
in  1886.  They  employ  seven  men,  and  their  annual 
product  amounts  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

O.  Warren  Cheney  has  a  job  machine-shop,  com- 
mencing his  business  in  1870.  He  is  the  inventor  of 
the  Climax  Lawn  Mower,  and  sold  his  right  in  this 
machine  to  a  New  York  company  in  1888. 

E.  S.  Handy  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sati- 
nets in  1879. 

In  1880  W.  H.  Kauffman  went  into  business  with 
Mr.  Handy,  and  in  1885  became  sole  proprietor. 
Mr.  Kauffman  employs  fifteen  persons  manufacturing 
woolens  and  satinets.  His  mill  produces  annually 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  goods,  each  case  con- 
tainining  nine  hundred  or  one  thousand  yards. 

H.  S.  Ooddard  and  Robert  Manning  began  making 
piano  cases  July,  1888,  in  a  mill  built  by  the  citizens 
of  Athol  for  their  use.  The  firm-name  is  Goddard  & 
Manning.  They  are  employing  twenty-one  men,  and 
will  engage  more  as  soon  as  may  be.  Their  produc- 
tion amounts  to  about  one  hundred  cases  per  month. 

The  firm  of  Palmer  it  Bates  began  business  in  Athol 
in  1871,  but  failed  in  1879.  In  that  yenr  Bates  Broth- 
ers began  business,  and  now  employ  from  seventy  to 
seventy-five  persons,  in  the  manufacture  of  wallets 
and  pocket-books  of  all  kinds. 

Co-operative  Furniture  Company  was  established  in 
1879.  In  1883  their  mill  was  burned,  since  which 
time  the  business  has  been  carried  on  in  the  mill  of 
Monroe  Cheney.  They  make  pine  furniture,  and 
employ  six  men. 

F.  W.  Breed,  of  Lynn,  manufactures  ladies'  shoes 
in  Athol  Centre,  under  the  firm-name  of  Athol  Shoe 
Co.,  and  employ  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
persons.     The  brick  factory  which  Mr.  Breed  occu- 


pies, which  stands  near  the  Evangelical  Church  edi- 
fice, was  erected  in  1887  by  a  co-operative  company, 
at  a  cost  of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  was 
first  occupied  November  26,  1887.  This  establish- 
ment manufactures  goods  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars'  value  annually. 

A.  F.  Tyler  manufactures  sashes,  blinds,  window 
screens,  screen  doors,  etc.,  and  does  a  large  business. 
He  commenced  in  187<),  and  now  employs  forty  men. 
His  factory  comprises  a  three-story  thirty-two  by 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  mill,  a  three-story 
thirty-five  by  seventy-five  feet  frame  structure,  used 
as  a  warehouse,  and  a  lumber  shed  one  hundred  by 
two  hundred  feet.  Mr.  Tyler  has  an  eighty  horse- 
power steam-engine  in  service. 

Grist-Mills.—H.  F.  Boutelle,  Athol  Centre;  A.  W. 
Moulton,  Athol. 

M.  L.  Lee  &  Co.  manufacture  men's,  youths'  and 
boys'  kip  boots,  brogans  and  plow  shoes,  and  employ 
from  sixty  to  eighty  persons.  This  company  was  es- 
tablished in  1861.  About  one  hundred  cases,  consist- 
ing of  twelve  hundred  pairs  of  boots  and  three  hun- 
dred pairs  of  shoes,  are  produced  weekly.  This  firm 
has  an  office  and  salesroom  at  No.  117  Pearl  Street, 
Boston,  through  which  the  greater  part  of  their  trade 
is  effected. 

The  firm  is  composed  of  M.  L.  Lee,  J.  H.  Lee  and 
E.  L.  Sanborn. 

0.  E.  Tebo  has  a  two-sett  woolen-mill  at  Pinedale. 
He  runs  thirty  looms  and  employs  thirty-five  work- 
men. Satinets  are  produced  at  this  mill  in  large 
quantities.  Pinedale  was  formerly  called  Wheeler- 
ville,  and  upon  the  site  of  Mr.  Tebo's  mill  was  a 
large  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  wooden- 
ware. 

In  1888  a  soap-atone  factory  was  established.  The 
stone  is  obtained  and  drawn  from  Tully  Mountain 
and  made  up  in  such  forms  as  the  necessities  and 
tastes  of  the  community  may  demand. 

Hapgood  &  Smith  have  succeeded  to  the  business 
of  the  late  Lyman  W.  Hapgood,  and  manufacture 
large  quantities  of  matches. 

Cakes'  Peg  Shop  (Templeton  Road). — This  was 
built  by  Abraham  and  Ira  Oakes  about  1825  and  they 
manufactured  shoe-pegs  in  it  for  about  thirty  years. 
The  machinery  was  then  removed  by  its  purchaser, 
a  Mr.  Wilder,  to  the  Lower  Village,  where  it  was 
soon  consumed  by  fire.  The  mill  fell  to  the  ground 
in  1875. 

Kennehunk  Mill. — This  was  erected  about  forty 
years  ago  by  Job  Frye,  and  by  him,  Isaac  Stevens 
and  Jonathan  Wheeler  used  as  a  saw-mill  for  about 
ten  years,  when  W.  H.  Amsdeu  purchased  it  and 
converted  it  into  a  door  factory.  Mr.  Amsden's 
proi^erty  was  small,  it  is  understood,  when  he  estab- 
lished this  business,  but  when  he  died,  about  two 
years  ago,  his  estate  was  appraised  at  more  than 
sixty  thousand  dollars.  W.  H.  Amsden's  sons  now 
conduct  the  business. 
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W.  H.  Amsden  established  the  manufacture  of 
doors  and  sashes  in  1847,  and  retired  in  favor  of  O. 
F.  Amsden  in  1879,  but  a  year  later  became  a  part- 
ner of  the  latter.  The  business  was  then  continued 
for  six  years,  or  until  the  death  of  the  senior  partner, 
under  the  firm-name  of  W.  H.  Amsdeu's  Sons.  Wil- 
liam H.  Amsden  was  admitted  to  the  firm  in  1887. 
The  number  of  men  employed  is  twenty-five  and  one 
million  feet  of  lumber  are  consumed  annually.  The 
business  of  this  firm  extends  from  Massachusetts  to 
Florida. 

0.  Kendall  cfr  Go.'s  business  was  established  by  the 
late  Ozi  Kendall  in  1847.  His  son,  George  N.  Keu- 
dall,  became  a  partner  in  1856,  and  the  firm-name  be- 
came O.  Kendall  &  Son.  In  1870  Ira  Y.  Kendall 
and  George  S.  Pond  were  admitted  as  partnerr",  the 
firm-name  then  becoming  Ozi  Kendall  &  Co.  In 
1874  George  N.  Kendall  sold  out  to  his  partners  and 
ten  years  later  the  other  partners  bought  out  Ozi 
Kendall.  In  1887  this  firm  retired  from  business, 
selling  their  shop  to  Henry  Cook. 

For  many  years  the  "Ozi  Kendall  Boots"  brought 
the  highest  prices  all  over  New  England  and  beyond. 
During  the  Kebellion  many  of  the  soldiers  from 
Athol  and  the  neighboring  towns  were  supplied  with 
them,  and  after  a  year's  marches  amid  the  sands  and 
swamps  of  Louisiana  returned  with  them  upon  their 
feet  in  substantially  good  condition. 

Richardson's!  Machine-Shop. — This  was  built  in 
1824  by  Josiah  Willard  and  James  Young,  and  used 
by  them  as  a  carpenter's  shop.  Mr.  Willard  sold,  at 
length,  to  Stillman  Knowlton  and  Mr.  Young  to 
Nathaniel  Richardson.  In  1855  Mr.  Richardson  be- 
came the  sole  owner,  and  remained  such  till  his 
death,  though  for  a  few  years  before  ihat  event  his 
son,  Charles  Frederick  Richardson,  had  the  principal 
charge  of  the  business  to  which  he  has  now  suc- 
ceeded^ employing  about  fifteen  men. 

Among  others.  Judge  Charles  Field,  Dr.  J.  P. 
Lynde  and  the  publishers  of  the  Chronicle  and  Tran- 
script have  aided  greatly  in  the  preparation  of  this 
historical  sketch,  while  Messrs.  Warren  H.  Kendall 
and  William  G.  Lord,  young  gentlemen  of  decided 
historic  tastes,  have  been  indefatigable  in  collecting 
material  for  this  work. 
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ADDISON    M.   SAWYER. 

Addison  M.  Sawyer,  of  Athol,  is  widely  known  as 
an  inventor  and  as  a  prominent  pioneer  in  many  fields 
of  study  and  investigation.  He  is  a  son  of  John  and 
Lucy  (Balcom)  Sawyer,  and  was  born  in  Templeton, 
August  14,  1827.  The  family,  through  many  genera- 
tions, has  been  distinguished  for  mechanical  skill  and 
for  aptness  in  the  use  of  tools  and  the  application  of 
machinery.     The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch 


was  a  farmer  and  a  mechanic,  and  while  the  sons  at- 
tended the  stated  terms  of  the  public  schools  of  their 
native  town,  they  were  early  familiar  with  labor,  and 
were  trained  in  habits  of  industry.  An  elder  brother, 
Sylvanus  Sawyer,  whose  inventions  had  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  an  important  industry,  in  company  with 
another  brother,  Joseph  B.  Sawyer,  began  the  nianu^ 
facture  of  cane  at  East  Templeton,  in  1851.  The 
American  Rattan  Company  was  organized  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  the  enter|)rise  was  removed  to  Fitch- 
burg.  From  the  beginning  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  employed  by  the  company.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  machinery  in  use,  and  early  directed  his  at- 
tention to  substantial  improvements.  By  the  early 
process  of  working  and  preparing  cane,  the  straw  was 
successfully  removed  from  the  outer  surface,  but  the 
pith,  which  has  proved  to  be  of  equal  value,  was 
wasted.  Many  experiments  were  made  to  utilize 
the  pith,  but  the  problem  was  first  solved  by  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Sawyer.  The  tubular  spurred  cutter 
was  patented  in  41854,  and  by  it  the  business  was  rev- 
olutionized. To  the  present  time  the  invention  has 
suffered  no  material  amendment,  and  still  continues 
to  defy  every  and  all  innovations. 

The  man  whose  sturdy  toil  has  removed  a  forest  or 
has  adorned  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  has  not 
lived  in  vain,  yet  often  a  comparative  simple  inven- 
tion represents  the  possible  labor  of  many  life-times. 

The  tubular  spurred  cutter,  for  a  third  of  a  century. 
has  performed  the  work  of  many  men.  It  has  util- 
ized and  given  value  to  material  formerly  worthless, 
but  which  since  has  commanded  many  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  in  the  use  of  this  material  important  in- 
dustries have  been  established. 

P''rom  his  boyhood  Mr.  Sawyer  has  been  an  expert 
with  the  gun  aud  the  rifle.  In  this  familiarity  with 
fire-arms  is  found  an  incentive  and  suggestions  which 
led  to  several  important  inventions,  among  which  was 
a  combination  shell,  known  in  the  late  war  as  the 
"Sawyer  Gun,"  also  an  improved  combination  fuse, 
and  other  ordnance  materials  upon  which  letters- 
patent  were  granted. 

These  inventions  were  successfully  tested  by  officers 
of  the  government,  and  received  a  merited  commen- 
dation. The  most  conspicuous  of  these  was  the  patent 
on  canister  shot  or,  more  generally  speaking,  on  the 
case  for  holding  canister-shot.  This  patent  was  tested 
by  the  government  and  proved  of  such  value  that  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was  awarded  the 
inventor.  The  Sawyer  Canister  Shot  has  become  a 
necessity  in  the  ordnance  stores  of  the  government. 

While  some  of  these  patents  were  pending,  Mr. 
Sawyer  patented  a  machine  for  grinding  and  mould- 
ing peat,  and  capable  of  making  brick.  While  hia 
attention  has  been  directed  to  other  studies,  he  has 
permitted  this  invention  to  remain  unemployed.  I'et 
in  his  opinion  it  is  an  invention  of  great  promise  and 
capacity.  Another  invention  of  equal  merit  was  in  a 
combination  of  rubber  and  emery,  and  the  manner  of 
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constructing  an  emery  wheel  for  grinding  and  polish- 
ing metals.  This  was  patented,  and  the  machines 
triumphed  in  the  most  exacting  tests.  Another 
patent  secured  by  Mr.  Sawyer  was  upon  a  screw- 
propeller,  driven  by  direct  steam,  and  consequently 
requiring  no  engine  or  machinery. 

His  more  recent  studies  have  been  iu  the  realm  of 
science,  and  include  important  discoveries  in  elec- 
tricity and  in  chemistry.  He  has  invented  a  process, 
which  has  been  patented,  of  refining  and  giving  ripe- 
ness and  the  qualities  of  age  to  distilled  si)irits.  This 
patent,  with  its  immediate  and  pronounced  results, 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  scientific  men.  Later 
experiments  and  discoveries  ol  a  kindred  nature  now 
occupy  his  active  mind,  and  with  unfailing  courage 
and  confidence  he  anticipates  fortuitous  results. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Sawyer  was  prefaced  by  the  in- 
vention of  the  tubular  spurred  cutter,  which,  from  a 
mechanical  standpoint,  is  a  notable  achievement  in 
the  abridgment  of  labor,  yet  of  greater  value  in  its 
instant  command  of  a  new  material  that  supports 
one  of  the  thriving  industries  of  our  country.  A  re- 
view of  his  successive  achievements,  however,  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  bent  of  his  mind  and  the  bur- 
den of  his  study  have  not  been  mainly  directed  to  in- 
genious mechanical  contrivances,  but  rather  to  a 
broader  field  that  unites  discovery  with  invention. 
His  later  inventions  have  combined  discoveries  in 
science  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  mechanics,  and 
his  more  recent  triumphs  have  been  the  result  of  in- 
telligent study  and  investigation,  rather  than  the  ac- 
cidental fortune  of  instant  invention. 

In  person  Mr.  Sawyer  is  a  man  of  fair  proportions 
and  of  commanding  presence.  His  features  are  re- 
fined and  regular,  and  are  lighted  with  a  dark,  clear 
eye  of  unusual  brilliancy,  which  flashes  with  every 
transition  of  thought,  and  gives  expression  to  an  un- 
failing measure  of  kindness  and  sympathy.  In  man- 
ner he  is  affable,  courteous  and  kind,  and  in  conver- 
sation he  is  fluent  and  intelligent.  His  opinions  are 
accurately  and  clearly  expressed,  yet  in  a  manner  both 
deliberate  and  thoughtful.  His  sympathies  are  warm, 
his  impulses  are  generous  and  his  friendship  is  endur- 
ing. His  habit  of  thought  and  study  is  unabated,  and 
he  still  grapples  new  subjects  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth  and  the  strenglh  of  disciplined  faculties.  His 
qualities  are  versatile,  yet  savored  with  the  practical, 
and  his  resources  are  ever  at  his  command. 

Mr.  Sawyer  has  resided  in  Athol  since  early  man- 
hood, and  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
his  townsmen.  In  his  home-life  he  is  happy  and 
familiar  with  the  comforts  and  conveniences  controlled 
by  ample  means.  A  few  years  since  he  purchased  a 
commanding  site  and  ample  grounds  and  erected  a 
costly  and  commodious  mansion.  Living  in  quiet 
contentment,  he  is  a  hospitable  host,  and  enjoys  the 
society  of  his  friends. 

Mr.  Sawyer  was  married,  October  23,  1854,  to  Har- 
riet Elizabeth  Blackmer,  a  daughter  of  Hosea  Black- 


mer,  of  Dana.  She  died  July  23,  1876.  He  married 
(second)  August  8,  1877,  Mary  E.  Stevens,  a  daughter 
of  Darwin  H.  and  Harriet  (Andrews)  Stevens,  of 
Guilford,  Vt.,  and  more  recently  of  Davenport,  Iowa, 


SIOSES   HILL. 

Moses  Hill,  son  of  Asa  Hill  and  Anna  (Ballard) 
Hill,  was  born  in  Athol,  August  15,  1822.  His  par- 
ents were  also  natives  of  Athol.  His  father  was  born 
August  13,  1785,  and  his  mother  June  20,  1795.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Anna  (Raymond) 
Ballard.  She  died  November  11,  1863.  Asa  Hill 
died  June  11,  1876. 

Moses  Hill,  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  June  15,  1741,  and  in 
1766  married  Lucy  Garfield.  His  parents  were  John 
Hill  and  Mary  (Haven)  Hill. 

Moses  Hill,  Sr.,  in  1766,  bought  two  hundred  and 
forty-five  acres  of  wild  land  in  the  northerly  part  of 
Athol,  now  known  as  Chestnut  Hill,  the  original  deed 
of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Moses  Hill.  This 
deed  is  dated  June  21,1765.  Moses  Hill,  Sr.,  died 
November  15,  1820,  and  his  wife  November  16,  1826. 
Her  father  lost  his  life  in  a  raid  of  French  and  In- 
dians in  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  in  1755.  John  Hill  died 
.lune  25,  1789,  and  his  wife  September  9,  1794. 

Mr.  Hill  is  a  progressive  farmer  and  one  of  Athol's 
estimable  citizens.  He  has  two  children,  Mary  E. 
and  Lucy  A.  Hill  Lawton. 


CHAPTER    C  XXXVIII. 

WINCHENDON. 

BY   WILLIAM   T.    D.WIS. 

In  the  northern  part  of  \V«rcester  County,  border- 
ing on  the  New  Hampshire  line,  lies  a  territory  con- 
taining about  thirty-six  square  miles,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Fitzwilliam  and  Rindge  iu  New  Hampshire, 
on  the  east  by  Ashburnham,  on  the  south  by  Gardner 
and  Templeton,  and  on  the  west  by  Royalston.  It  is, 
for  the  most  part,  about  one  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  abounding  in  hills  rising  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred feet  above  that  level  and  traversed  by  Miller's 
River,  which,  in  its  winding  course,  runs  about  four- 
teen miles  within  its  limits.  This  is  the  town  of 
Winchendon,  probably  deriving  its  name  from  some 
association  which  Governor  Bernard,  under  whose 
administration  the  towji  was  incorporated,  had  with 
the  town  of  Winchingdon  in  England. 

Little  was  known  of  this  territory  before  1735.  It 
was  the  home  of  the  Indian  and  the  deer,  and  prob- 
ably none  beside  the  hunter  or  scout  had  wandered 
from  the  garrisoned  settlements  of  the  whites  into  its 
dark  valleys  and  forest-covered  plains.     It  was  within 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  the  government  of  the  province  assumed  the  right 
regardless  of  any  Indian  title  or  claim  to  grant  it  to 
any  of  its  people.  Among  those  to  whom  grants  were 
made  were  the  heirs  of  soldiers  in  King  Philip's 
War,  and  in  the  expedition  against  Canada  under  Sir 
William  Pepperell  in  1G90.  Thus  six  townships  were 
granted  to  the  former,  among  which  were  Westmin- 
ster, called  Narragansett  No.  2,  and  Templeton,  called 
Narragansett  No.  6.  Among  those  granted  to  the 
latter  were  Ashburnham,  granted  to  heirs  of  Dorches- 
ter soldiers,  and  called  Dorchester  Canada,  and  Win- 
chendon,  granted  to  heirs  of  Ipswich  soldiers,  and 
called  Ipswich  Canada. 

The  grant  of  Ipswich  Canada,  or  what  is  now  Win- 
chendon  with  the  addition  of  territory  since  taken 
from  it  and  the  subtraction  of  territory  since  added 
to  it,  was  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  June 
10,  1735,  concurred  in  by  the  Council  June  18th  and 
consented  to  by  Governor  Belcher  December  20lh 
in  that  year.     Its  text  is  as  follows: 

At  a  Great  and  GeDeral  Court  in  and  for  His  Majesty's  Province  of  tlic 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,  begun  and  held  in  Boston  on  Wed- 
Desday,  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  Jlay,  1735,  aud  continued  by  several 
adjournniente  to  Wednesday,  the  nineteenth  of  November  following. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  June  10,  17^15,  in  answer  to  the  peti- 
tion of  Lieut  Abraliam  Tilton  and  others,  voted,  That  a  tract  of  land  ot 
the  contents  of  six  miles  square  be  laid  out  in  a  suitable  place  in  the 
western  part  of  this  Province,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  Town  be  laid 
out  into  sixty-three  shares,  one  of  which  to  be  for  the  first  settled  min- 
ister, one  for  the  use  of  the  ministry  and  one  for  the  school;  and  that 
on  the  other  sixty  shares  there  be  sixty  admitted;  and  in  the  admission 
thereof,  preference  to  be  given  to  the  Petitionee,  aud  such  as  are  the 
descendants  of  the  othcers  and  soldiers  who  served  in  the  expedition  to 
Canada  in  the  year  lOOU,  viz.:  a  Tract  of  Land  for  a  Township  to  the 
said  Abraham  Tilton  and  others.  And  inasmuch  as  the  officers  and  sol 
diers  {who  served  in  that  expedition)  were  very  great  sufferers  and  under- 
went uncommon  hardships;  voted,  that  this  Province  be  at  the  whole 
charge  of  laying  said  Township  in  a  regular  manner  and  of  admitting 
the  settlers;  that  the  settlers  or  Grantees  hereby  are  obliged  to  bring  for- 
ward the  settlement  of  said  Township  in  as  regular  and  defenc-ible  a  man- 
ner ;i8  U^e  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  place  will  admit  of,  and 
that  in  the  following  manner,  viz.;  That  they  be  on  the  gr.-inted  prem- 
ises and  have  each  of  them  a  house  of  eighteen  feet  scjuare  and  .seven 
feet  stud  at  the  least;  that  each  Right  or  Grant  have  six  acres  of  land 
brought  to,  ploughed  or  brought  to  Euglish  grass  and  fitted  for  mowing  ; 
that  they  settle  in  the  plantation  or  township  a  learned  and  orthodo-x 
nunister  and  build  a  convenient  meeting-house  for  the  public  worship  of 
God  in  the  township  ;  the  whole  of  these  conditions  to  be  duly  complied 
with  within  five  years  from  the  confirmation  of  the  Plot.  And  that 
Capt.  John  Holson  and  Capt.  John  Choate,  with  such  as  the  Honorable 
Board  shall  appoint,  be  a  Conmiittee  for  laying  out  the  Township  hereby 
granted  to  Abraham  Tilton  and  others,  and  admitting  the  settlers  as 
aforesaid,  who  shall  tiike  bond  of  each  grantee  to  the  value  of  twenty 
pounds  to  the  Province  Treasurer  for  the  respective  grantees'  fulfilment 
of  the  conditions  of  their  grant;  each  lot  as  aforesaid  tube  entitled  to 
and  draw  future  divisions  in  equal  proportions  in  the  township  or  plan- 
tation; and  that  the  Comuiiftee  return  the  Plot  of  the  said  township  to 
the  Court  within  twelve  months  for  confirmation,  as  also  the  list  of  the 
names  of  the  gi'antees  and  their  place  of  residence  into  the  Secretary's 
office,  that  so  the  same  may  be  examined  and  regulated  by  a  Committee 
that  may  be  hereafter  appointed  by  this  Court.  And  further,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  that  in  case  any  of  the  grantees  shall  neglect  or  delay  to  fulfil 
the  terms  of  the  grant,  such  pei"son  or  persons  shall  forfeit  to  the  Prov- 
ince all  his  or  their  right  and  interest  in  the  land  hereby  granted. 

Sent  up  for  concurrence, 

J.  QuiNCY,  Speaker. 


In  Council  Juno  18,  17."i.!i. 
Read  aud  Concurred  and  ordered  that  Thomas  Berry,  Esq.,  be  joined 
to  the  Committee  for  laying  out  the  Township. 

J.  WiLLARD,  SecieUiry. 
Dec.  29  Consented  to,  J.  Belcher. 

A  true  Copy  examined,  Thads.  Mason,  Dept.  Scc'if. 

A  true  Copy  Attest,  Thos.  Norton,  Jun.,  /Vo.  Clerk. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  grant  Thomas  Berry, 
John  Holson  and  John  Choate,  the  committee  desig- 
nated by  the  court,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1736,  allowed 
the  claims  of  sixty  persons,  of  whom  fifty-two  were 
of  Ipswich,  to  be  grantees  aud  proprietors.  In  the 
following  June  they  laid  out  the  township  as  required 
by  the  grant,  but  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  uo  record 
exists  of  the  date  of  confirmation  from  which  the  five 
years'  period  of  forfeiture  were  to  begin  to  run.  On 
the  31st  of  May,  1736,  the  proprietors  chose  Thomas 
Norton,  of  Ipswich,  their  clerk,  and  by  him  the 
records  of  the  proprietors  were  kept.  But  notwith- 
standing the  laying  out  of  the  township  and  the  ad- 
mission of  grantees,  no  attempt  at  actual  settlement 
was  made  for  a  number  of  years.  On  the  27th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1737,  the  report  of  a  committee  chosen  to  lay 
out  a  division  of  lots  of  one  hundred  acres  each  was 
accepted,  and  five  acres  were  reserved  near  the  centre 
;br  a  meeting-house,  burial-place  and  training-field. 
In  this  division  only  a  part  of  the  town  was  divided , 
'ncluding  seventy-one  lots,  and  in  subsequent  divi- 
sions the  remaining  lots  were  disposed  of  No  seri- 
ous movement  towards  a  settlement  was  made  until 
the  close  of  the  first  French  War,  when  a  committee 
was  sent  up  "to  run  the  lines  and  renew  the  bounds 
and  to  see  what  condition  the  meeting-house  and  mill 
//ere  in."  From  this  it  would  appear  that  some  steps 
bad  been  taken  in  the  early  years  of  the  grant  to  com- 
[Aj  with  its  conditions,  and  that  a  building  of  some 
kind  had  been  erected  for  a  place  of  worship.  On  the 
29th  of  January,  1752,  the  proprietors  voted  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  old  tenor,  to  each  one  of  the  first  ten  men 
.vho  should,  by  the  1st  of  the  next  November,  build 
I  house  and  settle  a  family.  Ten  families  were  con- 
sequently settled  at  once  on  the  township,  and  from 
that  time,  notwithstanding  the  danger  of  Indian  in- 
vasion during  the  second  French  War,  became  per- 
manent residents.  In  1753  a  Irame  of  a  meeting- 
house was  erected  near  the  territorial  centre,  but  was 
afterwards  sold  unfinished.  The  records  contain  the 
following  memorandum  of  the  settlement  of  families 
immediately  after  the  offer  of  one  hundred  pounds 
bonus  above  referred  to. 

March  10,  1752.  Thomas  Brown  sent  his  claim  to 
be  received  for  one  of  the  first  settlers — 1. 

Edward  Eveleth  enters  his  claim  for  two  of  the  first 
settling  families — 2. 

March  16,  1752.  Ezekiel  Jewett  enters  his  claim 
for  one  of  the  first  settlers — 1. 

March  31,  1752.  The  Hon.  Thomas  Berry  put  in 
his  claim  for  two  settling  families — 2. 

April  4,  1752.  Thomas  Brown  desires  the  privilege 
of  being  admitted  for  two  more  settling  rights — 2. 
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April  18,  1752.  Col.  Thomas  Berry  claims  a  privi- 
lege for  one  more  of  the  first  settling  families — 1. 

April  23,  1752.  Edward  Eveleth  desires  the  privi- 
lege for  one  more  settling  family — 1. 

From  this  time  on  new  iUmilies  continued  to  come 
into  the  township.  Among  the  early  settlers,  besides 
those  already  named  in  the  above  list,  were  Richard 
Day,  Gabriel  Pouchey,  William  Holt,  John  Darling. 
William  Moffat,  Benjamin  Goudridge,  Thomas  Jew- 
ett,  Joshua  Priest,  David  Wilder,  Benjamin  Boynton. 
Nathaniel  Biirnham,  John  Moffat  and  John  Brown. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1753,  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  proprietors  held  in  the  township,  it  was  voted 
to  grant  to  Thomas  Berry  the  frame  of  the  meeting- 
house, on  condition  that  he  would  provide  a  room  in 
his  house  for  religious  worship.  During  the  second 
French  War  there  were  constant  alarms  in  the  settle- 
ment, and,  as  a  precaution  against  Indian  attacks, 
the  houses  were  fortified  and  made  as  secure  against 
invasion  as- circumstances  would  permit. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1755,  a  petition  was  sent  to 
the  Province  Government,  narrating  the  dangers 
threatening  the  settlers,  and  asking  for  relief  and  pro- 
tection. This  petition  was  signed  by  Gabriel  Pushey, 
Richard  Day,  Thomas  Jewett,  Wm.  Holt,  John  Moffat, 
David  Wilder,  John  Brown,  Nathaniel  Blodget, 
Joshua  Priest  and  William  Moffat.  Between  1755 
and  1761  the  following  persons  were  added  to  the 
settlement:  Thomas  Brown,  Jacob  Gould,  Charles 
Tuttle,  Henry  Hodgkins,  William  Hodgkins,  Samuel 
Craig,  Philip  Goodridge,  David  Poor,  Joseph  Fuller, 
Samuel  Reed,  Samuel  Darling,  vSilas  Darling  and 
Timothy  Darling, 

On  the  22d  of  September,  17(31,  the  proprietors 
voted  to  build  a  meeting-house.  Many  of  the  mate- 
rial features  of  the  town  had  been  attended  to,  roads 
had  been  opened,  bridges  built,  a  mill  erected,  and  it 
was  now  proposed  to  furnish  better  means  of  satisfy- 
ing the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  The  house  was 
to  be  forty-five  feet  long,  thirty-five  feet  wide  and 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  feet  in  length  of  posts, 
and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Benjamin  Goodridge, 
Abijah  Smith  and  Philip  Goodridge,  was  chosen  to 
"let  out"  the  house,  and  were  directed  to  have  it 
completed  l)efore  the  last  day  of  September,  1762. 
In  accordance  with  this  vote  the  house  was  built,  and 
on  the  15th  of  December,  1762,  a  church  was  organ- 
ized, and  Rev.  Daniel  Stimpson  ordained  with  a 
settlement  of  sixty  pounds  and  a  salary  of  the  same 
amount.  On  the  declaration  of  peace,  in  1763,  or 
soon  after,  it  is  probable  that  about  thirty  settlers, 
with  their  families,  were  living  on  the  plantation. 
These  thirty  are  included  in  the  following  list,  which 
includes  also  some  who  had  removed  and  some  who 
owned  lots,  but  had  never  effected  a  settlement : 


John  Brown, 
Willium  Brown. 
Epliraini  Boynton. 
Diinicl  Bixby. 
Nathaniel  Bixby. 
Samnel  Craig. 
Stephen  Choate. 
Richard  Day. 
John  Darling. 
John  Duntimore. 
Tiniuthy  Darling. 
Joseph  Fnller, 
Jonathan  Foster. 
Benjamin  Goo<lrt<-lge. 
Jacob  Gould. 
John  CJibson. 
Francis  Goodhue. 
Daniel  Goodridge. 
David  Goodridge. 
William  Holt. 
Henry  Hodgkins. 
Abiathar  Houghton. 
William  Hodgkins. 
Samuel  Hart. 
Rev.  Mr.  Harvey. 


Soth  Oaks. 
William  Oaks. 
Bartholontew  Pearson. 
Joshua  Priest. 
Gabriel  Pouchey. 
Nathan  Pouchey. 
David  Poor. 
Samuel  Rood. 
AniOM  Sping. 
Abijah  Smith. 
Fbonezer  Sherwin. 
Rev.  Daniel  StiinpsofL 
Jonathan  Stimpson. 
Ephraim  Stimpson. 
Jeremiah  Stewart. 
Thomas  Sweetland. 
Abraham  Tilton. 
Charles  Tuttlo. 
Joseph  Tuttlo. 
Samuel  Titus. 
Thomas  Wilder. 
David  Wilder. 
Barzillai  Willard. 
Abel  Wilder. 
Reuben  Wyman. 


Thomas  Berry. 
Benoni  Boyuton. 
Nathaniel  Blodget. 
Thomas  Brown. 
Nathaniel  Burnham. 


Thomas  Jewett. 
William  Moffat. 
Thomas  Manning. 
John  Motfat. 
Theopbilud  Slansfield. 


Silas  Whitney. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  held  on  the  22d 
of  June,  1763,  it  was  voted  that  the  proprietors  join 
with  the  inhabitants  in  a  petition  to  the  General 
Court  that  Ipswich  Canada  may  be  incorporated  into 
a  town,  and  that  Benjamin  Goodridge  and  Daniel 
Bixby  be  a  committee  to  draft  a  petition  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  petition  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  pre- 
sented in  ]\Iay,  and  the  name  of  Epesberry  was  se- 
lected and  asked  for  by  them  in  honor  of  two  distin- 
guished residents  of  Ipswich — Simonds  Epes  and 
Thomas  Berry.  In  compliance  with  the  petitions  the 
following  act  was  passed  June  14, 1764  : 

An  act  for  erecting  tho  plantation  called  Ipswich  Canaila  into  a 
town  by  the  name  of  Winchendon. 

Whereas  the  iidmbitjints  of  the  plantation  called  Ipswich  Canada, 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,  labor  under  many  difficulties  and  incon- 
veniences by  means  of  their  not  being  a  town,  therefore 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives : 

Sec.  1.  That  the  plantation  commonly  culled  and  known  by  tho 
name  of  Ipswich  Canada,  in  tlie  County  of  Worcester,  bounded  aa 
follows;  South  twelve  degrees:  West  seven  miles  and  two  hundred 
rods  on  Dorchester  Canada  ;  West  eighteen  degrees  South  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  rods  on  Westminster:  North  thirty-six  degrees  West 
four  miles  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  rods  on  Teinpleton  lino  ; 
North  seventy-eight  degrees  West  six  hundred  rods  on  Temi)leton 
line ;  North  twelve  degrees  East  four  miles  and  two  hinidred  and 
sixty  rods  on  Royalshire  ;  South  seventy-eight  degrees  West  six  miles 
on  Royalsinre  line,  be  and  hereby  is  erected  into  a  town  by  the  nanio 
of  V/inchendou  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  therenf  lie  and  hereby  are 
invested  with  all  the  powers,  privileges  and  immunities  which  tho 
inhabitants  of    the  towns    within  this   province  do   or  may  enjoy. 

ATid  be  it  further  enacted  : 

Sec.  2.  That  there  he  laid  on  the  lots  already  laid  out  in  tho  said 
town  of  Winchendon  a  tax  of  one  penny  per  acre  for  the  term  of 
three  years. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  : 

Sec.  3.  That  Edward  Hartwell  be  and  hereby  is  impowered  to 
issue  his  warrant  directed  to  some  principal  inhabitant  in  sjtid  town, 
requiring  him  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  tho  said  town,  ijualitied  to 
vote  in  town  affairs,  to  meet  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  he 
therein  set  forth,  to  choose  all  such  officers  as  are  or  shall  be  re- 
quired to  manage  the  affairs  of   the  said  town. 

In  accordance  with  the  act,  Edward  Hartwell,  of 


WINCHENDON. 
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Lunenburg,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  issued  the  follow- 
ing warrant : 

Worcester  SS. 

To  Mr.  Richard  Day,  of  the  Town  of  WincbcDdoii  in  tlie  Coimty  of 
Worcester,  yeomaD,  Greeting;: 

Whereas  I  am  ordered  and  impowered  by  the  CTreat  and  General 
Court  to  issue  my  warrant  directed  to  some  principal  inhabitant  of 
said  Town,  requiring  him  to  warn  the  inhabitants  uf  said  Town, 
qualified  to  vote  in  Town  affairs,  to  assemble  in  some  suitable  place 
in  said  Town  to  choose  all  necessary  officers  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
said  Town,  and  also  to  assess  and  levy,  and  collect  the  land  tax. 
These  are  therefore,  in  his  majesty's  name,  to  require  you,  the  said 
Richard  Bay,  forthwith  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  said  Town  of 
Winchendou,  qualified,  as  aforesaid,  to  assemble  and  meet  at  your 
dwelliog-house,  in  said  Town,  on  Monday,  the  fifth  day  of  November 
next,  at  one  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  then  and  there  being  as- 
sembled, to  act  on  the  several  articles  hereafter  mentioned,  viz.: 

Ist.  To  choose  a  moderator  for  the  government  of  said  meeting. 

2d.  To  choose  Selectmen  and  all  other  Town  officers  for  the  pres- 
ent year,  as  the  law  directs. 

3d.  To  choose  a  collector  to  gather  the  land-tax  and  make  due  return 
of  this  Warrant  and  your  doings  therein.  Hereof  fail  not.  Given 
under  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Lunenburg,  this  sixteenth  day  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  fourth  year  of  his  Majesty's  Reign,  A.n.  176i. 

Edwakd  Hartwell,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

In  obedience  to  the  within-written  Warrant,  I  have  warned  all  the 
freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Winchendon  to  ap- 
pear at  the  time  and  place  within  mentioned. 

Richard  Day. 

Winchendon,  November  ye  fifth,  lYB-^. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  accordance  with  the  war- 
rant, and  Richard  Day  was  chosen  moderator.  The 
officers  chosen  for  the  year  were  Abel  Wilder,  town 
clerk;  Theos.  Mansfield,  Benpni  Boynton  and  Eph- 
raim  Boynton,  selectmen;  Richard  Day,  constable; 
Nathaniel  Bixby,  town  treasurer;  Daniel  Goodridge, 
collector  of  the  land  tax  ;  Silas  Whitney  and  Reuben 
Wyman,  church  wardens ;  John  Darling,  tithing- 
man ;  Daniel  Bixby,  deer-reeve  ;  Aaron  Hodgkins^ 
fence-viewer ;  William  Oaks,  Timothy  Darling, 
Amos  Spring  and  Abel  Wilder,  surveyors  of  high- 
ways ;  Jonathan  Foster,  sealer  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, Silas  Whitney,  surveyor  of  boards  and  shingles  ; 
Reuben  Wyman,  field-driver ;  Nathaniel  Bixby,  sealer 
of  leather;  Stephen  Choate,  stave-culler;  and  Na- 
thaniel Burnham,  fire-ward. 

As  the  officers  chosen  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
town  are  here  given,  it  may  be  as  well  at  this  point 
in  the  narrative  to  present  a  list  of  those  who,  up  to 
the  present  year,  have  occupied  the  various  positions 
of  moderator,  selectmen,  town  clerk  and  treasurer. 
The  moderators  have  been,  since  1764: 


176.1. 

Thoos.  Mansfield. 

176G. 

Epbraim  Boynton. 

1767-70. 

Theos.  3Iausfield. 

1771. 

Richard  I»ay. 

1772. 

John  Cheney. 

1773. 

Richard  Day. 

1774. 

Seth  Oaks. 

1775-76 

Moses  Hale. 

1777. 

Thomas  Kimball. 

1778. 

Moses  Hale. 

1779. 

Benjamin  Brown. 

178U. 

Dr.  Israel  Whiton. 

17S1. 

Ebeuezer  Sherwin. 

1782. 

Samuel  Crosby. 

1783-84 

Moses  Hale. 

1785. 

Abel  Wilder.                       1 
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1780. 

Moses  Hale. 

17S7. 

Samuel  Prentice. 

1788-92. 

Samuel  Crosby. 

1793. 

Samuel  Prentice. 

1794. 

Moses  Hale. 

1795. 

Amos  Heywood. 

1796-1806.  Desire  Tolman. 

18117. 

Jacob  B.  Woodbury. 

1808. 

Desire  Tolman. 

1809. 

Paul  Raymond. 

1810. 

Amos  Heywood. 

1811. 

Paul  Raymond. 

1S12. 

Ephraim  Murdock. 

1813-16 

Isaac  Morse. 

1817-18 

Horatio  G.  Newcoml 

1819. 

Isaac  Wbitcomb. 

1820. 

1821-28. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835-36. 

1837-39. 

1840-41. 


H.  G.  Newcomb. 
Isaac  Morse, 
.lacob  Wales. 
Foswell  N.  Thomas. 
Jacob  Wales. 
Elisha  Gregory. 
Mark  Wbitcomb. 
Reuben  Harris. 
John  Cutter- 
Ephraim  Murdock,  Jr. 
John  Cutter. 


1842-45. 

1846. 

1S47. 

1846-49. 

18.50-53. 

1851-65. 

18i6. 

1857. 

1858-82. 

1883-88. 


E.  Murdock,  Jr. 
Calvin  R.  Whitman. 
E.  Murdock,  Jr. 
Milton  S.  IMorse. 
E.  iMurdock,  Jr. 
John  Cutter. 
Gilman  B.  Parker. 
E.  Murdock,  Jr. 
Giles  H.  Whitney. 
Charles  J.  Rice. 


The  town  clerks  since  1764  have  been: 


1765.  ,  .\he\  Wilder. 

1767.  Thejjs.  Mansfield. 

1768-82.  Abel  Wilder. 

1783-86.  Benjamin  Brown. 

1787  91.  Amos  Heywood. 

1792.  Samuel  Crosby. 

1793.  Amos  Heywood. 
1794-95.  Moses  Hale. 
1796-97.  Amos  Heywood. 


1798.        Moses  Hale. 
1799-18(10.  Samuel  Crosby. 
1801-06.  Amos  Heywood. 
1807-28.  Samuel  Prentiss. 
1829.  Isaac  Morse. 
1830-31.  Joshua  Smith. 
1832-72.  Webster  Whitney.' 
1876-88.  George  M.  Whitney. 


The  treasurers  since  1764  have  been : 


1765-72.  Richard  Day. 
1773-76.  Moses  Hale. 
1777-80.  Abel  Wilder. 
1781-82.  Benjamin  Brown. 
1783.         Moses  Hale. 
1784-87.  Amos  Merriam. 
1788-92.  Moses  Hale. 

1793.  John  Burr. 

1794.  Samuel  Prentiss. 
1795-97.  Levi  Moor. 
179S-1S0O.  Amos  Heywood. 
1801.         Levi  Moor. 
1802-03.  Samuel  Prentiss. 
1804-06.  Paul  Raymond. 
1807-09.  Thomas  Graton. 


1810-16. 

1817-28. 

1829-33. 

1834-36. 

1837-38. 

1839-44. 

1845^8. 

1849-50. 

1851-60. 

1861. 

1862-64. 

1865-83. 

1884-86. 

1887. 

1888. 


Benjamin  Adams. 
Amasa  Whitney, 
Benjamin  Adams. 
Webster  Whitney. 
Isaac  Morse. 
E.  Murdock,  Jr. 
C.  R.  A\1iitman. 
Benjamin  R.  l)ay. 
E.  W.  Webster. 
Wm.  Brown  (2d). 
John  H.  Fairbank. 
Anson  B.  Smitli. 
Waldo  C.  Corey. 
Frank  F.  Hapgood. 
Alfred  H.  Whitney. 


The  selectmen  since  1764  have  been  as  follows: 


1769. 
1770. 


Theos.  Mansfield. 
Nathan  Bixby. 
Benoni  Boynton. 
Theos.  Mansfield. 
Richard  Day. 
Abel  Wilder. 
Theos.  Mansfield. 
Joseph  Boyuton. 
Silas  AVhitney. 
Abel  Wilder. 
Selh  Oaks. 
Jonathan  Stimpson. 
Same. 

Abel  Wilder. 
Seth  Oaks. 
John  Boynton. 
Richard  Day. 
John  Cheney.    ' 
Thomas  Sawyer. 
Abel  Wilder. 
.Tohn  Boynton. 
Dudley  Perley. 
Richard  Day. 
Amos  Merriam. 
John  Homer. 
Abel  Wilder. 
Levi  Nichols. 
Abner  Hale. 
Wm.  Whitney. 
Eli  Smith. 


1775.  Abel  Wilder. 
Levi  Nichols. 
John  Boynton. 
David  Poor. 
Gideon  Fisher. 

1776.  Abel  Wilder. 
Wm.  Whitney. 
Joseph  Boynton. 
Eli  Smith. 
James  Murdock. 

1777.  Abel  Wilder. 
John  Boynton. 
Wm.  Whitney. 
Eli  Smith. 
Amos  Merriam. 

1778.  Moses  Hale. 
Miles  Putnam. 
Daniel  Goodridge. 
Joseph  Bacon. 
Abner  Curtiss. 

1779.  Amos  Merriam. 
Ebeuezer  Sherwin. 
Solomon  Bigelow. 
Seth  Oaks. 
Samuel  Noyes. 

1780.  Abel  Wilder. 
Samuel  Prentiss. 
Benjamin  Brown. 
Samuel  Stone. 
Francis  Bridge. 


1  Mr.  Whitney  died  after  election  in  1872,  and  David  H.  Barnes 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  was  rechosen  in  1873  and  '74, 
and  died  in  the  middle  of  his  term.  Frank  B.  Spalter  was  appointed 
in  1874  by  the  selectmen,  and  chosen  in  1875. 
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1781 

AmoB  Merriain. 

1799 

Samuel  Crosby. 

Asa  Hale. 

Levi  Raymond. 

Joshua  Giile. 

Ezra  Hyde. 

Israel  Whitcomb. 

Ephraim  W.  Weston. 

Bill  Hancock. 

Desire  Tolman. 

Samuel  Noyes. 

1845 

E.  W.  Weston. 

Paul  Boynton. 

Thomas  Graton. 

David  Beaman. 

John  Cutter. 

John  Day. 

Benjamin  Hubbard. 

1817.   Same. 

Moses  Hancock. 

n82 

Amos  Merriain. 

1800 

Samuel  Crosby. 

1R18.    Israel  Whitcomb. 

1846 

Webster  Whitney. 

Samuel  Crosby. 

Thomas  Graton. 

Asa  Perley. 

Henry  Greenwood. 

Amos  Heywood. 

Paul  Raymond,  Jr. 

Gideon  Balconi. 

Ephraim  Murdock,  Jr. 

Edward  Withiugton. 

Jacob  B.  Woodbury. 

Levi  Brooks. 

1847 

Elisha  Beaman. 

178:1 

Amos  Merrlam. 

Benjamin  Adams. 

Moses  Hale. 

Harvey  Wyman. 

Samuel  Crosby. 

1801 

AmoB  Heywood. 

1819.    Israel  Whitcomb. 

Levi  Raymond. 

Benjamin  Brown. 

Paul  Raymond,  Jr. 

Gideon  Balcom. 

184« 

Same. 

David  Foster. 

Samuel  Prentice,  Jr. 

Daniel  Henshaw. 

1849 

Levi  Greenwood. 

Daniel  Hubbard. 

Ephraim  Murdock. 

1820.   Gideon  Balcom. 

Oliver  Adams. 

1784 

Benjamin  Browu. 

Isaac  Noyes. 

Asa  Hale. 

Grover  S.  Whitney. 

Samuel  Prentiss. 

1802 

Amos  Heywood. 

Wm.  Tolman, 

1850 

Webster  Whitney. 

Samuel  Litch. 

Paul  Raymond,  Jr. 

1821.    Isaac  Morse. 

Ephraim  Murdock,  Jr. 

James  Steel. 

Samuel  Prentice,  Jr. 

Ephraim  Murdock. 

Grover  S.  Whitney. 

James  CooUdge. 

Benjamin  Hubbard. 

Benjamin  Adams. 

1851 

Moses  Hancock. 

1785 

Same. 

Abel  Jones. 

1822.    Same. 

Nelson  D.  White. 

1786. 

Benjamin  Brown. 

1803. 

Amos  Heywood. 

1823.    Israel  Whitcoiub. 

Oliver  Adams. 

Samuel  Prentisw. 

Paul  Raymond,  Jr. 

James  McElwain. 

1852. 

Same. 

Samuel  Crosby. 

Thomas  Greenwood. 

Paul  Raymond,  Jr. 

1853. 

Oliver  Adams. 

John  Barr. 

Samuel  Brown. 

1824.    Isaac  Morse. 

Seth  Tucker,  Jr. 

Le^i  Moor. 

Hananiah  Whitney. 

Ephraim  Murdock. 

Levi  Parke. 

1787. 

Amos  Beywood. 

18U4. 

Amos  Heywood. 

Samuel  Prentiss. 

1854. 

Oliver  Adams. 

Abiel  Buttrick. 

Thomas  Greenwood. 

1825.    Isaac  Morse. 

Maynard  Partridge. 

Jeremiah  Stuart. 

Hananiah  Whitney. 

Ephraim  Murdock. 

David  Caswell. 

Daniel  Heywood. 

isor). 

Thomas  Greenwood. 

Israel  Whitcomb. 

185.^. 

Maynard  Partridge. 

1788. 

Amos  Heywood. 

Samuel  Brown. 

1826.    Benjamin  Adams. 

John  Cutter 

Abiel  Buttrick. 

Hananiah  Whitney. 

Wm.  Brown. 

Joshua  B.  Sawyer. 

Jeremiah  Stuart. 

1806. 

Thomas  Greenwood. 

Jacob  Woodbury. 

185ti. 

Webster  Whitney. 

Daniel  Hubbard. 

Samuel  Brown. 

1S27.    Benjamin  Adams. 

Orlando  Mason. 

Paul  Boynton. 

Samuel  Prentice. 

Israel  Whitcomb. 

George  Brown. 

1789. 

Same. 

George  Coffin. 

Jacob  Woodbury. 

1857. 

Same. 

1790. 

Amos  Heywood. 

Timothy  Hancock. 

1828.    Isaac  Morse. 

1858. 

Webster  Whitney. 

Abie!  Buttrick. 

1807. 

Paul  Raymond. 

Israel  Whitcomb. 

Orlando  Mason. 

Jeremiah  Stuart. 

James  Raymond. 

Luke  Parks. 

Oliver  Adams. 

Paul  Boynton. 

David  Beaman. 

1829.   Same. 

1859. 

Same. 

Ebenezer  Richardson. 

Daniel  Day. 

1830.   Wm.  Browu. 

1860. 

Oliver  Adams. 

1791. 

Same. 

Thomas  Knowlton. 

Edward  Loud. 

J.  B.  Sawyer. 

1792. 

Samuel  Crosby. 

1808. 

Paul  Raymond. 

Henry  Greenwood. 

Luke  Hale. 

Abiel  Buttrick. 

James  Raymond. 

Jacob  Wales. 

1861. 

Oliver  Adams. 

Paul  Boynton. 

David  Beaman. 

Reuben  Harris. 

J.  B.  Sawyer. 

Ebenezer  Richardson. 

Isaac  Morse. 

1831.    Wm.  Browu. 

George  B.  Raymond. 

Desire  Tolmau. 

Abijah  Pierce. 

Henry  Greenwood. 

1862. 

Same. 

17(i:i. 

Amos  Heywood. 

1809. 

Paul  Raymond. 

Jacob  Wales. 

1863. 

Bethuel  Ellis. 

Abiel  Buttrick.                         ' 

Samuel  Prentice. 

1832.    Henry  Greenwood. 

George  B.  Raymond. 

Jeremiah  Stuart. 

Samuel  Brown. 

Edward  Loud. 

Wm.  Beaman. 

Peter  Robinson. 

Ephraim  Murdock. 

Seth  Tucker,  Jr. 

1864. 

Same. 

Amos  Hale. 

Asa  Perley. 

1833.    Benjamin  Adams. 

1865. 

George  B.  Raymond. 

1794. 

Moses  Hale. 

1810. 

Isaac  Morse. 

Israel  Whitcomb. 

John  D.  Howard. 

Desire  Tolman. 

Ephraim  Murdock. 

Henry  Greenwood. 

M.  B.  White. 

Paul  Boynton. 

Asa  Perley. 

1834.   Wm.  Brown. 

1866. 

Bethuel  Ellis. 

Ezra  Hyde. 

1811. 

Isaac  Morse. 

Isaac  Morse. 

Wm.  Beaman. 

Benjamin  Wilder. 

Thomaii  Greenwood. 

Levi  Greenwood. 

Wm.  L.  Woodcock. 

1795. 

Moses  Halo. 

Samuel  Brown. 

1835.   Same. 

1H67. 

Same. 

Desire  Tolman. 

George  Coffin. 

1830.    Isaac  Morse. 

1868. 

Bethuel  Ellis. 

Benjamin  Wilder. 

Asa  Hale. 

Levi  Greenwood. 

Seth  Tucker. 

Jacob  Wales. 

1812. 

Isaac  Morse. 

Elisha  Beaman. 

Edward  Loud,  Jr. 

Thomas  Greenwood. 

Thomas  Greenwood. 

1837.   Levi  Greenwood. 

1869. 

Same. 

1796. 

Amos  Heywood. 

George  Coffin. 

Mark  Whitcomb. 

1870. 

Bethuel  Ellis. 

Benjamin  Wilder. 

Asa  Hale. 

Reuben  Vose. 

M.  W.  Chandler. 

Samuel  Prentice,  Jr. 

Amasa  Whitney. 

1838.   Same. 

Edward  Loud. 

Thomas  Wilder. 

1813. 

Thomas  Greenwood. 

1839.  Mark  Whitcomb. 

1871. 

Bethuel  Ellis. 

Phinehas  Whitney. 

Samuel  Prentice. 

Henry  Greenwood. 

George  B.  Raymond. 

1797. 

Amos  Heywood. 

George  Coffin. 

John  Forrestall. 

Wm.  H.  Whittemore. 

Benjamin  Wilder. 

Asa  Hale. 

1840.    Henry  Greenwood. 

1872. 

Same. 

Samuel  Prentice,  Jr. 

Amasa  Whitney. 

John  Forrestall. 

1873. 

George  B.  Raymond. 

Phinehas  Whitney. 

1814. 

Same. 

Webster  Whitney. 

Wm.  H.  Whittemore. 

Juni\6  Bruce. 

1815. 

Thomas  Greenwuod. 

1841.    Same. 

Wm.  Beaman. 

1798. 

Moses  Hale. 

Asa  Hale. 

1842.   Heniy  Greenwood. 

1874. 

Bethuel  Ellis. 

Ezra  Hyde. 

Asa  Perley. 

Levi  Parks. 

E.  Murdock,  Jr. 

Amasa  Brown. 

Israel  Whitcomb. 

Webster  Whitney. 

Wm.  H.  M'hittemore. 

Benjamin  Hubbard. 

Samuel  Noyes. 

1843.    Same. 

1875. 

Bethuel  Ellis. 

Levi  Heywood.                         | 

1816. 

Thomas  Greenwood. 

1844.  Webster  Whitney. 

J.  H.  Fairbank. 
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Edward  Loud,  i              Fred  A.  Heywood. 

187r..    Edward  Loud.  i    1884.    Edward  Loud. 

Levi  G.  Smith.  .Inlin  D.  Howard. 

John  B.  Howard.  .lairus  Haetiugs. 

1877.   Samp.  1S,S.^.   .lairus  Haytings  (I  year). 

1S7S.    Edward  Loud.  John  D.  Howard  (i  years). 

.John  D.  Howard.  .1.  H.  Fairhanli  (:J  years). 

Jairus  HastiDgs.  issn.   Amos  S.  Lamb  (2  years). 

Iy7il.   Same.  Wni.  L.  Woodcock  (3  years). 

1880.  Same.                                   .  Jairus  Hastings  (3  years). 

1881.  Same.  '    1887.   John  D.  Howard  (3  years). 

1882.  Same.  1888.   John  H.  Fairbank  (Syears). 
188:i     Edward  Loud.  George  11.  Ingalls  (3  years). 

John  D.  Howard. 

The  following  persons  have  represented  in  the 
General  Court  since  1776  either  the  town  or  the  repre- 
sentative district  of  which  Winchendon  has  formed 
a  part : 

1776-77.    Robert  Bradish,  1834.  Win.  Brown. 

1778-79.   None.  Isaac  Morse. 

17811-85.    Abel  Wilder.  1835.  Jacob  Wales. 

1781J-99  (when  the  town  was  incor-  0.  R  Whitman. 

porated),  Moses  Hale.  1836.  Jacob  Wales. 

1800.         Samuel  Prentiss.  Wm.  Brown. 

18  11.         None.  1837.  Israel  Whitcomb. 

ISOZ.         None.  1838.  Elieha  Murdock. 

1803.        Wm.  Whitney.  1839.  Wm.  Brown. 

Is(i4.         None.  1840.  Elisha  Murdock. 

18I1.1-U8.  Wm.  Whitney.  1841.  Eli-^ba  Beainan. 

18.0-11.  Israel  Whitou.  ,    1842.  Henry  Greenwood. 

1812-16.  Samuel  Prentiss.  I    1843.  Wareham  Rand. 

1817.        Daniel  Hensbaw.  1844.  None. 

181.S-19.  None.  1845.  Wareham  Rand. 

1820.         H.  G.  Newcomb.  1846.  None. 

1821-22.  None.  1847.  None. 

182J.         Isaac  Morse.  1848.  Elisha  Bturdock. 

1824.        Samuel  Simonds.  1849.  Moses  Hancock, 

182.J.         Isaac  Morse.  1850.  Alvah  Godding. 

1826.         None.  1851.  Elisha  Murdocdi. 

1SJ7.         Reuben  Hyde.  1852-53.  None. 

l,-*2s-29.  None.  1864.  .ToLn  L.  Heed. 

183  i-:i2.  Wm.  Brown.  18.i5.  alaynard  Partridge. 

1833.         Wm.  Dunbar.  18,56-.57.  .Jacob  B,  Harris, 

The  twenty-first  article  of  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of  1856  and 
1857,  and  ratified  by  the  people  May  1,  1857,  provid- 
ing for  Representative  Districts  based  on  a  census 
taken  in  that  year,  and  under  the  new  arrangement 
Ashburnham  and  Winchendon  constituted  the  First 
Representative  District  of  Worcester  County.  This 
district  was  represented  until  the  next  apportionment 
by  the  following  persons : 

Jacob  B,  Harris,  of  Winchendon 1858 

.T,  D.  Crosby,  of  Ashburnham 1859 

Wm.  ^lurdock,  of  Winchendon 1860 

Albert  H.  Andrews,  of  Ashburnham 1861 

Nelson  D.  White,  of  Winchendon 1862 

Thomas  Boutelle.  of  Ashburnham 1863 

Giles  H.  Whitney,  of  Winchendon 1864 

George  C.  Winchester,  of  Asbburtihani 1865 

Giles  H.  Whitney,  of  Winchendon 1866 

Under  the  apportionment  based  on  the  census  of 
1865  the  same  towns  constituted  the  same  Represent- 
ative district  and  were  represented  until  the  next 
apportionment  as  follows  : 

George  E.  Fisher,  of  Ashbnruham 1867 

Windsor  N,  White,  of  Winchendon 1868 

George  H.  Barrett,  of  Ashburnhaui,. 1869 


Wm.  L.  Woodcock,  of  Winchendon 1870 

Orlando  Mason,  of  Winchendon 1871 

Albeit  G.  Sinclair,  of  Winchendon 1872 

Austin  Whitney,  of  Ashburnhaui 1873 

Charles  A.  Loud,  of  Winchendon 1874 

Wilbur  F.  Whitney,  of  Ashburnham 1875 

Charles  A.  Loud,  of  Winchendon 1876 

Under  ihe  apportionment  based  on  the  census  of 
1875  Ashburnham,  Gardner,  Princeton,  Westminster 
and  Winchendon  constituted  the  Seventh  Represent- 
ative District  of  Worcester  County  and  were  repre- 
sented until  the  next  apportionment  as  follows: 

Wilder  P.  Clark,  of  Winchendon 1877 

Simeon  Merritt,  of  Ashburnham 1877 

Charles  Webster  Bush,  of  Gardner 1878 

Artemas  Merriam,  of  Westminster 1878 

Wm.  H.  Brown,  of  Princeton 1879 

Wilder  P.  Clark,  of  Winchendon 1879 

George  W.  Eddy,  of  Ashburnham 1880 

Edwin  J.  Cushing,  of  Gardner 1880 

Giles  H.  Whitne.v,  of  Winchendon 1881 

J.  Henry  Mellen,  of  Westminster 1881 

John  D.  Edgell,  of  Gardner 1882 

John  B.  Fay,  of  Princeton 1882 

Walter  0.  Parker,  of  Ashburnham 1883 

Wilder  P.  Clark,  of  Winchendon 1883 

Roderic  L.  Bent,  of  Gardner 1884 

Edwin  L.  Burnham,  of  Westminster 1884 

Roderic  L.  Bent,  of  Gardner..... 1886 

Charles  J.  Rice,  of  Winchendon 1SS5 

Herbert  S.  Stratton.  of  Gardner 1S86 

Charles  J.  Kice,  of  Winchendon 1886 

Under  the  apportionment  based  on  the  census  of  1885 
Ashburnham,  Gardner,  Templeton  and  Winchendon 
constitute  the  Second  Representative  District  of  Wor- 
cester Count}',  and  have  been  represented  as  follows : 

Edward  P.  Noyes,  of  Gardner 1887 

John  H.  Wilkins,  of  Ashburnham 1837 

Charles  W.  Conant,  of  Gardner 1888 

Nathaniel  R.  Perkins,  of  Winchendon 1888 

John  H.  Wilkins,  of  Ashburnham 1889 

Percival  Blodgett,  of  Templeton 1889 

But  the  new  town,  entering  with  promise  as  it  did 
on  its  municipal  career,  was  destined  to  receive  in  its 
earliest  life  a  serious  check  to  its  development  and 
growth.  After  a  settlement,  long  delayed  by  the  an- 
noyances of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  an  act  of 
incorporation  had  been  secured,  after  the  peace  of 
1763,  which  seemed  to  relieve  its  people  from  all 
doubts  as  to  their  future  comfort  and  prosperity.  The 
relations  of  the  colonies  with  Great  Britain  becoming 
daily  more  critical,  as  the  breach  was  daily  widened 
by  the  obstinacy  of  the  crown  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  determination  of  the  colonists  on  the  other  to 
resist  aggression,  soon  passed  into  that  state  in  which 
an  open  rupture  became  inevitable.  In  the  patriotic 
efibrts  of  the  people  of  Boston  to  assert  and  maintain 
their  rights  the  people  of  Winchendon  enthusiastic- 
ally joined,  and  though  the  prospects  of  war  were 
specially  gloomy  to  a  town  just  entering  on  its  life, 
they  were  ready  to  bear  their  full  share  of  the  sure 
burdens  of  a  war  of  revolution. 

In  1773,  in  response  to  a  letter  from  the  selectmen 
of  Boston,  a  town-meeting  was  called  "  to  see  if  the 
town  will  take  into  consideration  the  distressing  cir- 
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cumstances  of  the  present  affairs  of  tlie  province; 
and  so  far  as  concerns  ])articular  towns  and  individual 
persons  to  act  thereon  by  choosing  committees  or 
otherwise  as  they  shall  see  fit."  At  the  meeting  held  on 
the  15th  of  February,  in  pursuance  of  the  above  call, 
Moses  Hale  was  chosen  moderator,  and  a  committee 
of  five,  consisting;  of  Moses  Hale,  Levi  Nichols,  John 
Boynton,  John  Homer  and  Dudley  !*erley,  was  ap- 
pointed to  draft  such  measures  as  ihey  might  consider 
proper  and  report  to  the  town.  At  an  adjourned 
meeting  held  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  the  committee 
reported  the  following  resolves,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolvpil,  that  liuviiig  taken  into  serious  consiilerutiun  tlie  state  of  the 
rights  of  the  Colonics,  aud  of  the  Province  in  particular,  as  men,  as 
Christians  and  as  subjects,  and  a  list  of  infringements  and  violations  of 
rights  as  epecitied  and  set  forth  by  the  Committee  of  the  tnwn  of  Boston, 
Wo  are  of  opinion  that  the  rights  uf  this  Province  aie  well  and  truly 
stated  in  said  list,  as  they  are  well  supported  ni.d  warranted  by 
the  laws  of  God,  of  nature,  of  the  realm  of  Great  Britain  and  the  char- 
ter of  this  Province  ;  that  a  list  of  infringements  and  violations  of  these 
rights  and  privileges  inherent  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  Province  are 
well  stated,  vindicated  and  supported  by  a  great  variety  of  uncontestable 
facts,  whereby  it  appears  to  us  as  aforesaid  that  the  time  is  speedily 
hastening  when  we  shall  be  reduced  to  the  most  abject  slavery. 

Resolved,  that  having  consulted  our  charter,  we  tind  that  by  the  afore- 
said infringeme'ntsand  violations,  ourrightsand  liberties  thereby  derived 
are  sapped  to  the  very  foundation. 

Rcsolvril,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  the  Colonies  ii]  general 
and  the  inhabitants  of  this  Province  in  particular,  stand  tirin  as  one 
man  to  support  and  maintain  all  their  just  rights  and  privileges. 

Resolved^  that  this  town  will  at  all  times  heartily  join  with  our  breth- 
ren of  this  Province  and  with  every  true  friend  to  liberty,  in  all  lawful 
measures  which  may  be  proper,  salutary  and  eflcctual  for  the  redress  of 
our  grievances  and  the  establishment  of  our  charter  rights,  privileges 
and  liberties. 

Resolved,  that  this  town  choose  a  Committee  to  corresponil  with  the 
Boston  Committee  and  the  Committees  of  other  towns  to  receive  and 
communicate  to  the  town  all  salutary  measures  that  shall  be  proposed 
or  offered  by  any  other  towns  for  removing  the  common  grievances  of 
this  Province  and  to  communicate  the  rJentiments  of  this  town  to  the 
correspondent  committee  of  tlie  other  towns  of  this  f'rovince. 

Resolvedf  that  the  united  thanks  of  this  town  and  of  every  true  sou 
of  liberty  and  friend  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Province  is  due  to  the 
town  of  Boston  for  their  early  and  indefatigable  zeal  in  endeavoring  to 
preserve  the  Cunfetitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  this  Province. 

The  committee  reporting  the  resolutions  were  at 
the  same  meeting  chosen  a  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  town  held  August  4,  1774, 
Mosea  Hale  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  a  county  con- 
vention to  consider  the  best  method  of  resisting  the 
acts  of  Parliament.  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  25th 
of  August  the  following  resolves  were  passed  : 

Resolved,  that  we  acknowledge  ourselves  true  and  liege  subjects  to  his 
majesty  King  George  III.,  aud  that  we  will,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power, 
defend  his  crown  and  dignity. 

Resolved,  that  the  charter  of  this  Province  is  the  basis  of  allegiance 
to  his  ]\Iajesty,  the  sacred  obligation  he  is  under  to  protect  us,  his  Amer- 
ican subjects,  and  that  all  Acts  of  the  Britiah  Parliament  which  tend  to 
vacate  our  charter,  witliout  our  consent,  have  a  fendeucy  to  destroy  our 
allegiance  to  the  King,  and  also  the  obligation  he  is  under  to  protect  us, 
his  most  loyal  subjects,  which  consequently  reduces  us  to  a  state  of 
nature. 

Resolred,  that  the  unconstitutional  acts,  lately  passed  in  the  British 
Parliament,  wherein  they  claim  a  right  to  tax  the  Americans  without 
their  consent,  and  to  alter  our  free  Constitutions  at  their  plejisure,  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  break  off  the  affections  of  Iiis  Majesty's  true  and 
loyal  subjects  io  America  from  the  King,  and   therefore   most  certainly 


weaken  the  British  nation,  and  will,  if  persisted  in,  unavoidably  endan- 
ger, if  not  actually  be  a  iiieaiis  uf  tlie  destructjnn  o(,  the  King  and  the 
whole  British  realm. 

Resolved,  that  we  will,  to  llie  utmuKt  uf  <mii'  power,  opposH  all  sm  h 
unconstitutional  acts  whiidi,  in  our  opinion,  are  rliroi^tly  against  tho 
'lignity  of  the  King  and  the  Constitutinn  of  this  Province,  an<i  are 
ready  to  risk  our  lives  and  foi-tunes  in  defense  of  our  rightful  sovereign, 
and  to  maintain  our  free  Constitution  in  order  to  save  oursidvr'R  an'l 
posterity  fnun  ruin  aud  .shtvury,  wliicli  seems  lik<-  a  torrent  rushing  in 
upon  us. 

Resolved,  that  we  will  ilo  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  maintain  peiirn 
and  good  order  anumgst  us  according  to  the  laws  of  this  I'roviuci',  and 
that  we  will  break  olf  all  dealings,  as  far  as  possible,  with  all  olhicrs 
who  hold  their  commissions  under  unconstitutional  laws- 

lietolved,  that  those  men  who  are  appointed  *'<punsellors  by  Miaiiil:i- 
mns  from  England,  directly  contrary  to  the  charter  of  this  Provinn-, 
and  have  taken  the  oaths  reifiiireil  to  serve  in  that  office,  are  destitute  of 
any  regard  to  tho  good  of  their  ciuintry,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  open 
enemies  to  the  onco  free  Constitution  of  this  Province. 

The  patriotic  and  determined  tone  and  spirit  of 
these  resolutions  was  not  excelled  by  those  of  any 
other  town  in  the  Province.  They  were  evidently 
drawn  by  men  of  intelligence  and  courage,  who  knew 
that  the  united  voice  of  the  community  for  which 
they  spoke  would  enthusiastically  sustain  them.  In- 
deed, so  far  as  is  known  tu  the  writer,  no  open  sup- 
porter and  defender  of  the  crown  marred  the  unanim- 
ity which  marked  the  action  of  the  town  at  this  ex- 
citing period. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1774,  Moses  Hale  waa 
chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Provincial  (-ongress  to  be 
held  in  Concord  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  action 
taken  at  various  times  by  the  town,  by  which,  in  suc- 
cessive steps,  in  common  with  other  towns  in  the 
Province,  the  feeling  of  the  people  was  raised  to  the 
point  of  open  resistance  to  the  crown. 

On  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington two  companies  marched  from  Winchendon, 
one  under  the  command  of  Captain  Abel  Wilder, 
and  attached  to  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Ephrainx 
Doolitlle,  and  the  other  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Moses  Hale,  and  attached  to  the  regiment  of 
Colonel  Nathan  Sparhawk.  The  Winchendon  men 
in  Captain  Wilder's  company  were  as  follows : 


Abel  Wilder,  capt. 

John  Boynton,  lieut. 

Dudley  Perley,  lieut. 

Thomas  Sawyei-,  sergt. 

Benjamin  Bene,  sergt. 

Amos  Merriani,  sergt. 

John  Newton  I'armeuter,  seigt. 

Daniel  Goodridge,  sergt. 

David  Goodridge,  corp. 

Roger  Bates,  corp. 

Thornton  Barrett,  corp. 

Abijah  Stimpson,  cmp. 

Thadeus  Bowman. 

Francis  Bridge. 

Elisha  Brown. 

Samuel  Brown. 

Sauuiel  Brodish 

Stephen  Boynton. 

/ebulon  Conant. 

Joseph  Clark. 

John  Day. 

Nathan  Day. 


John  Darling. 
/iSbulon  Green. 
Jacob  Hale. 
Amos  Hale. 
Bill  Hancock. 
Daniel  Joftlin. 
.lohn  Cwrtcr. 
Ephraim  Parmenler. 
Philip  Rollins. 
Joseph  Stimpson. 
Aaron  Putnam. 
Ephraim  Stimpson. 
David  Stoddard. 
Ephraim  Sawyer. 
Jonathan  Smith. 
Joseph  Wilder. 
Jonathau  Whitcomb. 
Ebenezer  Sherwin. 
Ahsimias  Sherwin. 
Benjamin  Kimball. 
Samuel  Newton. 
Ephraim  Parmenter. 
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The  following  Winchendon  men  were  in  the  com- 
pany of  Captain  Moses  Hale  : 

Moses  Hale,  capt.  Adonijah  Bixby,  dniin. 

Seth  Oaks,  sergt.  Thomas  Beal. 

Levi  Bixby,  sergt.  Samuel  Steel. 

Nathan  Knight,  corp.  Solomon  Bigelow. 

Wni.  Whitney.  Wni.   Moffat. 

Ehenezer  How.  Benjamin  Cluiinherlain. 

Isaac  Stimpson,  Calvin  Oaks. 

David  Poor,  lieut.  Lucas  Green. 

Beojaniin  Rice,  sergt.  Ephraim  Sawyer. 

The  following  enlisted  in   November,  ]77(i,  in  the 
regiment  of  Colonel  J.  Whitney  : 


William  Warner,  capt. 


William  Warner,  ,lr. 


The  following  enlisted  January  1,  1778,  for  one 
year,  in  the  company  commanded  by  Captain  Benja- 
min Edgell,  attached  to  the  regiment  of  Colonel 
John  Jacobs  : 

Benjamin  Chamberlain.  Peter  Joslin. 

Jeremiah  Lord.  Nathaniel  Oaks 

Philip  Sweetzer. 

The  following  were  drafted  in  1778  for  nine 
months'  service  and  attached  to  the  company  of  Cap- 
tain Bowington  in  Colonel  Sparhawk's  regiment: 

.fohn  Bemis.  Wm.  Mastick. 

.losiah  Baldwin. 

The  following  enlisted  in  the  Continental  Army 
in  1778: 

Matthew  Knight  (for  the  war).  Ezra  Temple  (2  years). 

Ebenezer  Bichardson  (2  years).  Edon  London  (2  yeara). 

Adonijah  Bixby  (2  years).  Ahsimias  Sherwin  (2  years). 

Francis  Pollard  li  years).  Richard  Pei-sou  (2  years). 

Win.  Parker  (2  years).  Nathan  Green  (2  years). 

Thomas  Rngg  (2  yeai-s).  Jonas  Bemis  (2  years). 

Levi  Carter  (2  years).  John  Prentice  (2  years). 
Ephraim  Temple  (2  years). 

The  following  served  in  Rhode  Island  in  1779  in 
the  company  of  Captain  Thomas  Fish  attached  to 
the  regiment  of  Colonel  Nathan  Tyler  : 

Silas  Bemis.  Samnel  Rnssell. 

In  the  same  year  Abel  Brown,  Daniel  Day  and 
Daniel  Mixter  served  on  Castle  Island  and  Gover- 
nor's Island  in  the  company  of  Captain  William 
Henry,  and  Ephraim  Parmenter  enlisted  for  nine 
months. 

In  1780  the  following  enlisted  for  six  months  in 
the  Continental  Army : 


Joseph  Day. 
James  Stoddard. 
Samuel  Russell. 
Jesse  Ellis. 
Amos  Bemis. 


Daniel  Day. 
David  Payson. 
Nathaniel  Bi.xby. 
Nathaniel  Maynard. 
Zenas  Stoddard. 


In  the  same  year  the  following  enlisted  for  three 
months'  service: 

Jonathan  Smith. 
David  Smith. 


Jeremiah  Lord. 
Wm.  Poor. 


Aaron  Potter. 
Heauisley  Lord. 
Azariah  Cook. 


John  Heywood. 
Samuel  Bridge. 
Abel  Brown. 


In  1781  the  following  enlisted  in  the  Continental 
Army  for  three  years  : 

Samuel  Russell,  Jr.  David  Dunton. 

Jotham  Holt.  Joseph  Day. 

Luther  Stimpson.  Moses  Patton. 
Beanisley  Lord. 


In  the  same  year  the  following  enlisted  for  six 
months  in  Captain  Jonathan  Sibley's  company,  at- 
tached to  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Lnke  Drury  : 

Paul  Stuart.  David  Flint. 

Ephraim  Boynton.  Isaac  Noyos. 

Joseph  Darling.  Otis  Crosby. 

Miscellaneous  enlistments  were  those  of 

Joseph  Boynton.  Nathan  Pushey. 

Stephen  Belknap.  Timothy  Darling. 

Gamaliel  Beamer. 


Josiali  Baldwin. 
Jonathan  Bates. 
Eliphalet  Goodridge. 
Jacob  Hale. 


Theodore  May. 
James  McElwain. 
James  Noyes. 


The  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  town  during 
the  Revolution  it  is  difficult  to  state  with  precision. 
In  March,  1777,  it  was  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  twenty 
pounds  to  soldiers  enlisting  in  the  Continental  Army, 
and  in  November  of  that  year  the  bounty  was  raised 
to  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  In  1781  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  were  granted  to  procure  beef  for  the  army, 
and  in  that  year  $412,000  were  needed  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  town.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  at  that  time  the  currency  was  largely  depre- 
ciated, and  that  large  sums  represented  small  values. 
Of  course  the  town  of  Winchendon  came  out  of  the 
struggle  with  the  purpose  for  which  its  people  fought 
accomplished,  but  largely  in  debt,  and  with  means  so 
crippled  that  financial  recuperation  seemed  almost 
impossible.  So  extreme  was  tlie  destitution  and  so 
harassed  were  many  of  its  inhabitants  with  debts 
pressing  on  them  for  settlement,  that  much  sympathy 
was  found  to  exist  in  Winchendon  with  those  who  in- 
stigated and  promoted  the  Shays'  Rebellion  in  178(3. 
Notwithstanding  that  rebellion  was  suppressed,  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  excited  were  to  a  limited 
extent  accomplished,  by  the  enactment  of  relieving 
laws,  and  after  its  suppression  the  people,  as  best  they 
could,  struggled  to  revive  their  fallen  fortunes,  and 
place  themselves  once  more  on  the  road  to  prosperity 
and  content. 

The  history  of  the  First  Church,  which  was  dropped 
in  this  narrative  at  the  point  of  its  formation  on  the 
15th  of  December,  1762,  and  the  ordination  of  Rev. 
Daniel  Stimpson  on  that  day,  may  now  be  properly 
resumed.  After  the  incorporation  of  the  town  the 
proprietors  kept  up  their  organization,  and  aided  the 
town  in  their  support  of  a  minister.  Mr.  Stimpson 
died  on  the  20th  of  July,  1768.  He  was  born  iii  Wes- 
ton, in  1731,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1759,  in 
the  class  with  Jonathan  Trumbull  (Governor  of  Con- 
necticut), Samuel  Allyne  Otis,  Abiel  Leonard,  John 
Pickering,  Lemuel  Hedge  and  /abdiel  Adams.  He 
left  two  children, — Luther  who  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolution,  and  Sarah,  who  married  Beanisley  Lord, 
who  was  also  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution. 

Rev.  Joseph  Brown  was  ordained  May  24,  1769.    At 
the  ordination  Rev.  Francis  Gardner,  of  Leominster, . 
made    a    prayer;     Rev.    Mr.   Clark,   of   Lexington, 
preached  the  sermon  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Lincoln, 
gave  the  charge ;  Rev.  Mr.  Cushing,  of  Waltham,  gave 
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the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Woodward, 
of  Weston,  made  the  concluding  prayer.  Owing  to 
difficulties  which  it  is  not  worth  the  while  to  include 
in  this  narrative,  Mr.  Brown  was  di.smissed  by  the 
decision  of  an  ecclesiastical  council  held  September 
3,  1799.  Mr.  Brown  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
1763,  in  the  class  with  Josiah  Quincy,  John  Jeffries, 
Joshua  Upham,  Samson  Salter  Blowers,  Timothy 
Pickering  and  Caleb  Gannett,  and  died  in  1810. 
During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Brown'  a  new  meeting- 
house was  built.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1790,  the  town 
voted  to  build  a  house,  and  chose  a  committee  of  five, 
consisting  of  Abel  Wilder,  Esq.,  Deacon  Moses  Hale, 
Mr.  Thomas  Graton,  Benjamin  Hall,  Ksq.,  and  Deacon 
Samuel  Prentice,  to  devise  ways  and  means  and  report 
at  an  adjourned  meeting.  On  the  4th  of  October  it 
was  voted  to  set  the  new  house  on  the  meeting-house 
common,  and  to  build  it  sixty  feet  long,  fifty  feet 
wide,  with  posts  twenty-seven  feet  long,  and  a  porch 
at  each  end  ten  feet  on  the  house  and  fourteen  feet 
deep.  It  was  also  voted  to  have  fifty-four  pews  on 
the  floor,  twenty-four  in  the  galleries,  and  three  seats 
on  each  side  below  and  three  in  the  galleries.  There 
were  to  be  twenty  windows  (forty  squares  in  each 
window)  below,  and  twenty-one  windows  (thirty-five 
squares  in  each)  in  the  galleries,  and  the  frame  was  to 
be  raised  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1792.  A  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Abel  Wilder,  Thomas  Graton  and 
Benjamin  Hall,  was  chosen  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  and  superintend  the  building  of  the 
house.  On  the  1st  of  November,  1790,  before  the 
house  was  built,  the  pews  were  sold  by  auction,  and 
the  pews  on  the  floor,  after  the  assignment  of  one  to 
the  minister,  brought  the  sum  of  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  dollars.  Those  in  the 
galleries  brought  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars. 
On  the  21st  of  November,  1791,  it  was  voted  to  re- 
consider the  vote  fixing  the  location  of  the  meeting- 
house, and  a  committee  consisting,  of  Abel  Wilder, 
Esq.,  Deacon  Samuel  Prentice,  Doctor  Ziba  Hall, 
Lieut.  John  Burr,  Mr.  Thomas  Graton,  Mr.  James 
Steel  and  Samuel  Crosby,  E-iq.,  was  chosen  to  select 
a  location  and  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting.  On 
the  24th  of  November  the  town  accepted  the  report 
of  the  committee,  selecting  a  lot  "  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  south  of  Luther  Stimpson's  house,  and 
thirty-one  feet  east  of  the  stone  wall  by  Mr.  Brown's 
garden."  But  the  town  did  not  rest  satisfied.  On  the 
20th  of  December  another  committee,  consisting  of 
Abel  Wilder,  Moses  Hale,  Samuel  Crosby,  Wm.  Whit- 
ney, Benjamin  Hall  and  Samuel  Prentice,  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  another  selection  of  a  location,  and 
report  to  the  town.  After  one  or  more  meetings  it  was 
definitely  voted  on  the  7th  of  May  to  place  the  north 
side  of  the  house  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  from 
.  the  north  line  of  the  Common.  At  a  previous  meet- 
ing it  had  been  voted  that  the  selectmen  should  buy 
"  a  barrel  of  West  India  rum  and  a  quantity  of  sugar 
sufficient  to  make   it  into  toddy,  and  that  it  be  ex- 


pended paitly  upon  the  men  that  assist  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  day  set  for  raising  the  meeting-house  in 
laying  the  timber  in  order  for  raising ;  and  the 
remaining  part  upon  the  people  that  attend  as  spec- 
tators at  the  raising,  and  that  the  selectmen  see  that 
it  is  properly  dealt  out."  The  house  was  raised  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1792,  and  dedicated  January  1,  1793, 
and  the  old  meeting-house  was  sold. 

On  the  IGth  of  March,  1801,  the  town  voted  "to 
give  Mr.  Levi  Pillsbury  $400  for  his  annual  salary  so 
long  as  he  shall  continue  to  be  our  public  teacher  of 
piety,  religion  and  morality;  the  said  Pillsbury  relin- 
quishing all  claims  to  ministerial  lands  and  rents  be- 
longing to  said  town.''  Mr.  Pillsbury  was  ordained 
June  24,  1801,  and  served  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred April  .5,  1819.  There  had  been  estrangements 
during  his  pastorate  owing  to  political  differences  be- 
tween pastor  and  parish,  but  these  had  been  partially,  ■ 
if  not  wholly,  reconciled  before  his  death.  In  1815, 
during  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Pillsbury,  a  tower  was 
added  to  the  meeting-house  and  a  bell  hung,  which 
was  bought  by  funds  raised  by  subscription,  but  not 
before  1823  was  a  stove  used  to  heat  the  house. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1819,  a  committee  of  five,  con- 
sisting of  George  Coffin,  Isaac  Morse,  Samuel  Prentice, 
Phinehas  Whitney  and  Samuel  Moore  Brown,  was 
chosen  to  select  a  new  minister  as  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Pillsbury,  but  it  was  not  until  the  r2th  of  October  that 
a  decision  was  reached,  when  it  was  voted  to  ask  Rev. 
Elam  Clark  to  settle  as  pastor.  The  invitation  was 
declined  and  Rev.  Eber  L.  Clark  was  then  invited 
and  accepted.  He  was  ordained  on  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1820,  on  which  occasion  Rev.  Thomas  Robbins, 
D.D.,  preached  the  sermon.  His  ministry  continued 
until  his  resignation,  January  2,  1835.  Mr.  Clark  was 
born  in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  March  23,  1786,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Williams  College  in  1811.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  February,  1812,  and  ordained,  September 
24th  in  the  s.ime  year,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
Chatham,  Connecticut.  He  was  dismissed  from  that 
church  August  13,  1815,  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Granby,  Conn.,  July  3,  1816,  from  which  he 
was  dismissed  July  5,  1820.  After  his  resignation  as 
pastor  of  the  Winchendon  Church,  he  served  a  pas- 
torate of  three  years  in  Berlin,  Mass.,  and  afterwards 
a  pastorate  of  fifteen  years  in  Richmond,  Mass.  In 
1853  he  was  installed  in  Washington,  Mass.,  and 
died  in  that  town  in  1857.  Julius  L.  Clark,  formerly 
the  efficient  chief  clerk  in  the  State  Auditor's  office  in 
Boston,  and  at  a  later  day  the  much-respected  insur- 
ance commissioner  of  Massachusetts,  was  his  son. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Clark  was  Rev.  Daniel  0. 
Morton,  then  settled  in  Springfield,  Vermont,  who  was 
installed  March  2,  1830.  At  his  installation  Rev. 
George  Goodyear,  of  Ashburnham  ;  Rev.  Sumner  Lin- 
coln, of  Gardner;  Rev.  Cyrus  Mann,  of  Westminster; 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Perkins,  of  Royalston  ;  Rev.  Amos  W. 
Burnham,  of  Rindge;  Rev.  Alexander  Lovell,  of 
Phillipston;  Rev.  Lemuel  P.  Bates,  of  Templeton,  and 
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Rev.  Giles  Lyman,  of  JafFrey,  officiated.  Mr.  Morton 
was  dismissed  June  29,  1841,  and  was  afterwards  set- 
tled in  Bristol,  N.  H.,  where  he  died,  March  25,  1852. 
During  the  next  five  years  the  pulpit  was  supplied 
by  Rev.  Edwin  Leigh  two  years.  Rev.  Robert  W. 
Fuller,  Rev.  Abijah  P.  Marvin  six  months,  and  Rev. 
Benjamin  Rice  from  184.3  until  his  death.  Mr.  Rice 
was  born  in  Sturbridge  May  9, 1784,  and  died  July  12, 
1847.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  and 
had  before  going  to  Winchendon  been  settled  in 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y.;  South  Deerfield,  Mass.,  and  New 
Gloucester,  and  Buxton,  Maine.  On  the  19th  of  No- 
vember, 1846,  Rev.  Malachi  Bullard  was  ordained 
and  served  until  his  death,  in  1849.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  John  Storrs,  who  was  installed  August  22, 
1849,  and  died  in  his  pastorate  in  1854.  During  the 
pastorate  of  Mr.  Storrs  the  old  meeting-house,  which 
was  found  too  large  after  the  organization  of  a  new 
society  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  which  will  be 
hereafter  referred  to,  was  taken  down  and  a  smaller 
one  built,  largely  from  the  old  materials,  a  little  north- 
westerly of  the  old  location. 

Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Clark  was  settled  October  25, 
1855,  and  was  dismissed  in  April,  1865.  Since  that 
time  the  pulpit  has  been  occupied  by  Rev.  Milan  H. 
Hitchcock,  Rev.  David  Brigham,  Rev.  Levi  Brigham, 
and  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Abijah  Stowell,  who  has 
served  three  or  four  years. 

The  Baptists  in  Winchendon  held  religious  services 
as  early  as  1783,  but  not  until  1798  was  a  church 
organized,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town,  called 
New  Boston.  In  1811  a  society  house  was  built,  and 
the  first  settled  minister  was  Elder  Samuel  Simonds, 
who  was  ordained  in  1816.  In  1820  a  meeting-house 
was  built.  In  1837  Mr.  Simonds  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  various  occupants  of  the  pulpit,  among 
whom  were  Elder  Brown,  Elder  Jones,  and  in  1840 
by  Rev.  Warren  Cooper.  In  1842  Rev.  Andrew  Dunn 
became  the  pastor,  and  was  followed  by  Elder  Fay 
and  Elder  Culvert  and  others. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in 
the  year  1800.  Until  1807  meetings  were  held  in  a 
private  house,  but  in  that  year  a  meeting-house  was 
built  on  land  given  by  Stephen  Weston.  In  1833  a 
new  meeting-house  was  erected,  and  dedicated  Octo- 
ber 11th  in  that  year.  In  1851  the  house  was  remod- 
eled and  rededicated  on  the  2d  of  October.  In  1875 
a  third  house  was  built  and  is  now  occupied  by  the 
society,  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Lawford. 
The  North  Congregational  Church  was  organized 
December  7,  1843,  a  meeting-house  having  been  built 
earlier  in  that  year.  There  were  sixty-seven  original 
members,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  been  members  of 
the  First  Church.  Rev.  Abijah  P.  Marvin  was  invited 
to  settle,  and  was  ordained  January  10,  1844,  on 
which  daj'  also  the  meeting-house  was  dedicated.  At 
the  dedication,  which  took  place  in  the  forenoon,  Rev. 
Richard  M.  Chipman  made  the  introductory  prayer. 
Rev.  Mr.  Marvin  preached  the  sermon  and  Rev.  Sam 


uel  H.  Peckham  made  the  dedicatory  prayer.  At  the 
ordination,  in  the  afternoon.  Rev.  Benjamin  Rice,  of 
the  First  Church,  read  the  Scriptures  and  made  the 
introductory  prayer  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Tyler,  of  New  Haven, 
preached  the  sermon  ;  Rev.  Mr.  .Tennison  made  the 
ordaining  prayer ;  Rev.  Mr.  Burnham  gave  the  charge ; 
Rev.  Mr.  Sabin  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  ;  Rev.  Mr.. 
Chipman  the  address  to  the  people;  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Stone  made  the  concluding  prayer.  In  1848  a  bell 
was  hung  in  the  meeting-house,  and  in  185.5  the  house 
was  enlarged  and  rearranged,  at  a  cost  of  S2000.  Mr. 
Marvin  was  dismissed  August  22, 186G,  in  response  to 
a  request  made  by  him  for  the  second  time.  During 
the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Marvin  he  made  himself  not 
only  a  devoted  and  beloved  leader  of  his  flock,  but  a 
useful  and  respected  citizen  of  the  town.  Whatever 
tended  to  promote  the  welfare  and  elevate  the  culture 
and  morals  of  the  community  received  his  earnest 
support.  He  has  permanently  identified  himself  with 
the  town,  and  enlarged  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to 
him  by  its  people  by  the  well-conceived  and  ably-exe- 
cuted "History  of  Winchendon,"  which  he  published 
in  1868 ;  and,  at  this  point  in  the  narrative,  the  writer 
desires  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  afforded  to  him 
by  that  work  in  the  preparation  of  this  sketch. 

Rev.  Austin  Dodge  was  ordained  October  9,  1866, 
and  remained  about  a  year.  He  was  followed  by 
Rev.  Davis  Foster  in  1869,  who  still  officiates  as  pas- 
tor of  the  society. 

The  Baptist  Church  iu  the  northerly  part  of  the 
town,  which  is  now  really  Winchendon,  was  organ- 
ized April  27.  1848.  Their  meeting-house  was  dedi- 
cated January  17,  1849,  and  Rev.  Andrew  Dunn  was 
settled.  Mr.  Dunn  resigned  in  1858,  and  Rev.  Abra- 
ham Baldwin  was  settled  in  1854.  Rev.  Lester  Wil- 
liams followed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  W. 
Ashley.  Mr.  Ashley  left  in  1861,  and  was  followed  in 
the  same  year  by  Rev.  George  A.  Litchfield,  who 
remained  until  1865.  After  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Litchfield,  Rev.  Leonard  Tracy  supplied  the  pulpit 
for  a  time,  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Hamblin  was  settled  in 
1872.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  Windsor  H.  Wy- 
man.  In  1867  the  meeting-house  was  repaired  and 
somewhat  remodeled,  and  the  society  is  enjoying  a 
season  of  prosperity  satisfactory  and  creditable  to  its 
members. 

The  increasing  number  of  Catholics  in  the  town 
rendered,  many  years  since,  the  organization  of  a 
church  necessary.  A  meeting-house  was  built,  and 
for  many  years  Father  Moran  was  the  officiating 
clergyman.  The  church  is  called  "The  Church  of 
the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,"  and  is  now  presided 
over  by  Father  John  Conway. 

The  Unitarians  began  to  hold  services  in  the  town 
hall  in  1851,  and  were  organized  as  the  Third 
Congregational  Society,  January  17,  1852.  Rev. 
Theodore  Haskell  Dorr,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
the  class  of  1835,  was  installed  January  19, 1852,  and 
remained  about  a  year.     He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
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Benjamin  Huntoon  in  1856,  who  left  in  1858.  Eev. 
Charles  H.  Wheeler  followed  September  1, 18(55,  and 
remained  in  the  pastorate  until  his  death,  in  1888. 
The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  A.  J.  Culp.  In  1860-07 
their  elegant  and  commodious  granite  church, 
called  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  was  built,  and 
dedicated  November  13,  1867.  The  building  com- 
mittee consisted  of  I.  M.  Murdock,  B.  D.  Whitney, 
William  W.  Whitney,  Sidney  Fairbanks,  John 
Folsom  and  George  Goodspeed,  and  the  result  oi 
their  work  reflects  infinite  credit  on  their  judg- 
ment and  taste.  At  the  dedication  the  dedica- 
tory prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wheeler ;  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  Bartol,  of  Boston,  preached  the  sermon, 
and  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  of  Boston,  delivered 
an  address.  The  house  is  built  of  Fitzwilliam  gran- 
ite, and  is  ninety-five  feet  long  by  forty-five  feet  wide. 
The  spire  rises  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet,  and 
the  cost  of  the  structure,  including  an  organ,  was 
$44,000. 

Returning  now  to  the  earlier  days  of  the  town, 
reference  should  be  made  to  two  changes  which  were 
made  in  its  boundary  lines.  When  the  town  was 
incorporated,  in  1764,  it  was  supposed  that  it  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  New  Hampshire  line. 
When,  however,  the  line  came  to  be  run  lietween  the 
two  Provinces,  it  was  found  to  be  one  mile  farther 
north  than  it  was  supposed,  and  consequently,  a 
strip  of  territory  a  mile  wide  along  the  whole  northern 
border  of  Winchendon,  six  miles  long,  remained  unap- 
propriated. After  Royalston  was  incorporated,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1765,  this  strip  was  annexed  to  that  town, 
and  was  called  Royalston  Leg.  When  the  strip  be- 
came settled  its  inhabitants  petitioned  to  be  set  off  to 
Winchendon,  and  on  the  17th  of  June,  1780,  an  act 
was  passed,  granting  the  petition,  and  thus  six  square 
miles,  or  about  .3840  acres,  were  annexed  to  Winchen- 
don. When  Gardner  was  incorporated,  on  the  27th  ol 
June,  1785,  the  act  provided  that  the  southeasterly 
part  of  Winchendon,  the  westerly  part  of  Westmin- 
ster, the  southwesterly  part  of  Ashburnham,  and  the 
easterly  part  of  Templeton  should  constitute  the  new 
town.  The  part  taken  from  Winchendon  included 
3680  acres,  so  that  after  these  two  changes  had  been 
made  the  town  of  Winchendon  included  160  acres 
more  than  it  did  when  incorporated. 

The  first  mention  of  schools  in  the  town  was  under 
the  date  of  May  5,  1765,  when  the  sum  of  eight  dol- 
lars was  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  a  school  at 
the  centre.  In  1766  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  was 
appropriated,  and  in  1767  it  was  voted  that  "the  ex- 
treme parts  of  the  town  should  have  a  school  by 
themselves,  they  providing  a  place  and  keeper." 

In  1774  the  town  was  divided  into  six  sections,  each 
of  which  was  to  have  a  school.  In  1780  it  was  voted 
to  have  a  school-master  for  nine  months,  equally 
divided  between  the  six  sections,  and  in  1785  the  sum 
of  fifty  dollars  was  appropriated  for  schools.  After 
1786  five  or  six  school-houses  were  built,  and  in  1799 


the  appropriation  for  schools  was  $450,  in  1808  it  was 
$500,  in  1820,  $(;0() ;  in  1833,  $700  ;  in  1840,  $10(10;  in 
1844,  $11(10;  in  1846,  $1200  ;  in  1848,  $1500.  In  18.54 
a  high  school  was  established  under  the  care  of  E. 
A.  Upton,  and  in  1868  a  high  school-house  was  built. 
In  that  year  the  appropriation  for  schools  was  $3,800, 
the  di.strict  system  having  been  abolished  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  1877  the  api)riii)riation,  or,  rather,  the 
money  expended  for  schools,  was  $4631.31,  and  for 
the  year  ending  .lanuary  31,1888,  the  school  expenses 
were,  for 

Wages  of  teacLers SS.iiT.itB 

Care  of  school-honses 4;i7.32 

Fuel 327.58 

Kepairs 209.Ci; 

Books  and  supplies (JGO.M 

Miscellaneous 305.77 

Making  a  total  of $7,178.S2 

There  are  at  present  in  the  town  a  high  school,  two 
grammar  schools,  five  intermediate  schooLs,  five  pri- 
mary .schools  and  six  ungraded  schools,  making  a 
total  of  nineteen  schools. 

The  Winchendon  Academy  was  founded  in  1843 
by  Ephraim  Murdock,  who  built  a  house  which  was 
used  free  of  charge  at  various  times  by  John  G.  Giles, 
Levi  O.  Stephens,  Stephen  F.  Kellogg,  Charles  L. 
Brace,  A.  H.  Merriam  and  Rev.  Wm.  Wilmarth. 
The  High  School  was  kept  in  the  academy  building 
until  the  erection  of  a  High  School  House,  and  since 
that  time,  by  direction  of  Mr.  Murdock,  the  building 
has  been  occupied  by  the  lower  grade  schools  of  the 
town. 

It  is  probable  that  the  town  of  Winchendon  had 
the  privileges  of  a  library  earlier  than  any  among 
the  small  towns  in  the  State.  According  to  tradition, 
one  existed  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  quarter  of 
the  last  century.  How  long  it  existed,  by  whom  it 
was  managed  and  to  whom  it  belonged  is  not  known. 
At  any  rate  it  disappeared,  and  another  seems  to  have 
existed  about  the  year  1800.  This  was  sold  in  1S25, 
and  not  until  the  year  1851  can  any  public  library 
be  said  to  have  been  established.  In  that  year  a  cor- 
poration was  formed,  which  seems  to  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Mr.  Marvin,  whose  eye 
was  always  open  to  whatever  would  educate  and  ele- 
vate the  community  in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  The 
first  officers  of  the  corporation  were  Elisha  Murdock, 
president;  Calvin  R.  Whitman,  vice-president;  H. 
Harwood,  clerk  ;  Amasa  Whitney,  Jr.,  treasurer  ;  Ira 
Russell,  Orlando  Mason,  Wm.  L.  Lincoln,  Henry 
Perley  and  Ebenezer  Butler,  Executive  Committee  ; 
and  A.  P.  Marvin,  B.  O.  Tyler,  E.  Murdock,  Jr.,  D. 
L.  Morrill  and  Al  vah  Godding,library  committee.  Sub- 
scription? to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  dollars  were 
raised,  and  the  design  of  the  library  was  to  include  lec- 
tures, from  which  both  instruction  and  revenues  might 
be  derived.  This  library  had  a  precarious  existence 
until  the  16th  of  January,  1867,  when  the  members 
of  the  corporation  voted  "  to  present  the  library  to 
the  town  at  the  next  March  meeting,  provided  the 
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town  will  provide  for  its  maintenance  and  enlarge- 
ment and  proper  keeping,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  readers  of  the  town."  The  town  voted  to  accept 
the  library  on  the  conditions  stated,  and  it  is  now  a 
free  public  library,  managed  by  trustees  chosen  by 
the  town  and  supported  by  annual  appropriation. 

As  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the  town  of  Win- 
chendon  kept  pace  with  other  towns  in  its  eftbrts  to 
sustain  the  government  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
On  the  27th  of  April,  1861,  a  town-meeting  was  held, 
at  which  Giles  H.  Whitney  acted  as  moderator,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  report  suitable  measures 
for  the  town  to  adopt  in  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 
On  the  report  of  the  committee  it  was  voted  to  fur- 
nish each  volunteer  with  a  suitable  uniform,  a  good 
revolver  and  eight  dollars  a  month,  in  addition  to 
government  pay.  It  was  also  voted  to  pay  one  dollar 
per  day  for  time  expended  in  drilling  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  one  month.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1861,  at 
a  town-meeting  at  which  John  Cutter  presided,  it  was 
voted  to  furnish  State  aid  to  soldiers'  families  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  law.  At  a  meeting 
held  on  the  19th  of  July,  1862,  it  was  voted  "that 
under  the  recent  call  of  the  government  for  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  the  town  is  called  upon  to 
furnish  a  certain  number  in  making  up  the  quota  for 
this  State  ;  that  this  town  will  pay  to  such  men  as 
will  enlist  within  twenty  days  to  make  up  the  re- 
quired number  one  hundred  dollars  each,  in  addition 
to  the  bounty  offered  by  government,  to  be  paid 
as  follows  :  twenty-five  dollars  as  soon  as  the  recruit 
is  sworn  into  service,  and  seventy-five  dollars  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  enlists,  with 
interest  from  the  true  date  of  his  being  sworn  into 
service.  And  if  the  recruit  prefers,  the  seventy  five 
dollars  shall  be  paid  to  his  family  or  to  those  depend- 
ent on  him  for  their  support,  by  his  order  at  such 
times  and  in  such  sums  as  the  selectmen  may  think 
required.  In  case  of  death,  what  is  due  shall  be  paid 
to  his  heirs.  Provided  if  any  volunteer  prefer  to  receive 
the  whole  bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  at  the  time  he 
is  sworn  into  service,  he  shall  be  paid  accordingly." 

On  the  IGth  of  August,  1862,  it  was  voted  "  that 
this  town  will  pay  to  each  man  that  will  enlist  within 
,  the  next  fifteen  days  to  make  up  the  quota  of  this 
town  of  the  last  three  hundred  thousand  men  called 
for  by  the  government,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars upon  their  being  sworn  into  service." 

On  the  1.3th  of  September,  1862,  it  was  voted  to 
pay  the  same  bounty  to  nine  months'  men. 

These  votes,  with  others,  not  included  in  this  nar- 
rative, illustrate  the  activity  of  the  town  in  furnish- 
ing its  share  of  men  under  the  various  calls  of  the 
President.  The  amount  of  money  expended  by  the 
town  during  the  war  for  war  purposes  was  S-18,000,  of 
which  the  sum  of  $17,949.32  for  State  aid  was  paid 
back  by  the  State.  The  following  is  a  list  of  soldiers 
furnished  by  Winchendon,  with  the  regiments  and 
companies  to  which  they  belonged  : 


First  Regiment.  Co. 

E.  W.  Stocking 

George  Taylor ■ 

Second  Regiment  of  Infantfij. 

George  A.  Boston D 

.Mfred  R.  Bowen A 

Fred  A.  Bowen ...A 

George  A.  Bruce D 

Patrick  Cassidy G 

H.  A.  Crocker I) 

lejiac  Hadley P 

.Joseph  Harrigan D 

Lawrence  Lanion G 

C.  H.  Lawrence C 

Frederick  Maynard I> 

.John  Bleehan B 

Stephen  Miller A 

Napoleon  Miller C 

Franlc  Nash .\ 

Theodore  K.  Parker B 

Henry  S.  Peirce D 

Frank  Peirce A 

Edward  A.  Pollard B 

George  Roberts 

Patrick  Shea 

.John  M.  Stearns C 

J.  Hervey  Taylor D 

Tldid  Regiiiitiit. 

Charles  Bates 

.John  H.  Hitchcock I 

Thomas  Mitchell H 

Moran  Morris 

Nelson  Rice 

Otis  Rice 

B,  Sullivan 

Fourth  Reginfiil. 
V.  B.  Towns 

Fiflk  Ikg!ment. 

Ijorenzo  Coburn Iv 

George  Gdodall K 

Noah  Pare K 

Sij:th  Regimi'nt. 

ATubiose  Butler 

ICnocli  Nichols 

Alinon  Nutting 

Seventh  Re'jimcnt. 

W.  II.   H.  Putnam 

Ninth  Regiment. 

Marcus  Aldrich II 

Henry  \V.  Clark 

Martin  McCabe 

Fifteenth  Regiment. 

Napoleon  B.  Bruce B 

Robert  Bruce B 

Edwin  Chase B 

Andrew  Fisher B 

Seth  R.  Fisher B 

R.  E.  Hartwell B 

\Vm.  W.  Hohnan B 

Charles  W.  liendall B 

Edward  .■<.  Kendall B 

Oscar  A.  ICendall , B 

F.  H.  Jjoud B 

H.  C.  Lowell B 

Joseph  B.  Matthews B 

W^inthrop  Maynard B 

Charles  F.  Pope 6 

Andrew  Riley B 

Stillman  Safford B 

Abram  Scott B 

Elijah  M.  Scott B 

Walter  D.  Scott B 

Charles  A,  Stevens B 


Co. 

Fred.  C.  Stewart B 

George  F.  Taylor li 

Wni.  E.  Taylor I! 

.James  H.  Tenney 11 

Benjamin  Whitcomb B 

Enoch  Wiitney 11 

Horace  Wymau 11 

Sixteenth  Regiment. 

Wm.  S.  Hersey U 

Eighteenth  Regiuitnl. 

A.  G.  Nutting I 

Twentg-first  Regiment. 

Patrick  Brabsten G 

George  \V.  Bradish A 

George  E.  Cook A 

Charles  M.  Cray  ton , C 

Patrick  Finton G 

Andrew  J.  Flagg G 

George  E.  Gorman G 

Jacques  Garing A 

Henry  Haskell 0 

Augustus  E.  Houghton  \ 

Henry  J.  Lake F 

Joseph  Lippit 

George  H.  Matthews G 

Robert  N.  Shaw G 

John  Simonds,. V 

Jerome  L.  Stevens G 

James  S.  Stratton  G 

Josiah  T.  Town C 

John  Welsh  B 

Edwin  Wells G 

Thomas  Wells G 

Herbert  E.  Weston li 

Richard  M.  Whitney G 

Tioentij-Jonrtii  Rrginient. 

.Jason  L.  Coffin C 

S.  Jones  Hale C 

Wm.  W.  Peirce 

Wni.  Welsh t....C 

Twenlij-flfth  Reaiment. 

Everand  A.  Alger F 

George  Brown  (2d) F 

Charles  H.  Stratton F 

A.  H.  Whitcomb V 

Twenty-sixlh  Regiment 

.Joseph  .J.  Q.  Ball I 

Madison  Beal I 

Levi  W.  Brooks I 

L.  V,  Clough I 

Wm.  Elford I 

Edward  M.  Fitzgerald I 

George  Gowan I 

Joseph  H.  Ilarwood I 

George  Knowltou J 

H.  Liiwrence I 

Elwiu  A.  Parks I 

Henry  Powers I 

Warren  Powers I 

Samuel  H.  Prentiss I 

Jerome  Rich I 

Frank  B.  Sawtell C 

0.  L.  Sawtell I 

B.  N.Taylor I 

B.ailey  L.  Thomas I 

Wm.  Towusend I 

Twenty-nintli  Regiment. 

R.  C.  Smith 

Tliirtieth  Regiment. 

Bavid  .\.  Caswell B 

Fred.  Leland U 

Frank  Marshall 
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Co. 

Alsou  NorcrosB D 

Clunles  SaniBon D 

.Tohn  Spalding D 

Thirty  second  Regiment 
\V.  Thompson B 

Thirty-fourth  Beyimeut. 

I'iiiit    I'aru I> 

Thirty  sixth  Regiment. 

Cyrus  Alger D 

Austin  E.  AUon D 

Henry  E.  Bosworth I> 

Peter  Breen D 

George  W,  Brooks. D 

Fred.  I^I.  Brown D 

Nornnm  Bruce D 

Robert  Bruce D 

Charles  F.  Byani D 

S.  Chamberlain D 

Paniel  \V.  Cliase I> 

Wni.  D.  Chase D 

Frank  Chiller A 

M.  V.  Coburu D 

John  L.  Combs J> 

John  C.  Cutter D 

Theodore  F.  Damon D 

John  M.  Demary D 

Samuel  C.  Fetch D 

C.  B.  Fisher D 

Liberty  W.  Foskett D 

Wellington  Foskett U 

Adams  E.  French T> 

Jeremiah  Gilman 1> 

Edward  Goddeny D 

Livesey  B.  Hale D 

S.  B.  Hale D 

Charles  W,  Haydeu D 

A.  G.  Holman I) 

Oscar  Morrell D 

G.  C.  Parker D 

G.  Partridge D 

Francis  D.  Periy D 

George  E.  Plummer D 

Hiram  E.  Powei^s D 

James  M.  Rich D 

Robert  T.  Rich B 

A!den  J.  Sawtell D 

Wm.  Smith T) 

Marcus  Tatro D 

Edward  T.  Warner D 

F.  L.  Whitney D 

B.  O.  Wilder D 

A.  II.  Williams I» 

Fi'TlieUi   h'lgimetit. 

L.  J.  Wilkinson 

Walter  Wilkinson 


I't/rty-necimtl   Heyinieut.      Co. 
Matthias  rjhatlin E 

ViiTty- eighth   Regiment. 

W.m.  Powers 

Patrick  0' Conner 


Fifty-third  Regimen/. 

Edward  Alger II 

John  Baldwin  H 

WniP.  Beamnn H 

L.  E.  Beckfi.rd H 

Joseph  Bowker H 

G.Q.  A.  Bryant H 

H.N.  Buttrick H 

Almon  E.  Carriel H 

Charles  E.  Coburn H 

Patrick  Fitzgerald H 

Eleaaer  T  Flint H 

Wm.  M.Flint H 

A.  A.  Gilson ,..H 

Isaac  Gorman A 

Jonathan  Handy H 

D.  H.  Harding H 

John  H.  Plartwell H 

Josiah  Hill H 

Theodore  J.  Hill H 

John  W.  Houghton H 

T.F.  Hubbard H 

John  0.  Kinney H 

John  Mitchell H 

Dexter  Moore H 

Orange  Morman H 

D.  McLennon H 

Samuel  H.  Nimms H 

Salmon  Norcross H 

F.  A.  Packard H 

George  Page H 

George  H.  Parks H 

George  H.  Piper H 

Charles  Putney H 

James  A.  Raymond  H 

Sidney  L.  Reed H 

Wm.  J.  Smith.. H 

Charles  T.  Stearns H 

Charles  Tatro H 

Lewis  Tatro H 

Charles  A.  Warren H 

John  M.  Wyman H 

Fifty-seventh  Regiment. 
James  Mahoney 

Firnt  Battel^. 
J.  P.  Comer C 

Sixth   Battery. 
Wesley  B.  Baldwin 

Ninth  Battery. 
John  Fay 

Regular  Army. 
Isaac  N.  Foskett 


The  regiments  of  the  following  soldiers  are  unknown: 


M.  V.  Barney. 
Frank  Bradfurd. 
Lnke  Doyle. 
Isaac  J,  Dunn. 
Milo  Evans. 
Orlando  Cult. 
Calvin  <».  Gott. 
Charles  S.  Hiltun. 


G.  A.  Jewett. 
Daniel  Norcros.s. 
( Jeorge  L.  Norcross. 
Milton  M.  Parlts. 
Samuel  J.  Resdiii. 
Albert  Samson. 
Henry  E.  Snow. 
George  Thomas. 


Joseph  Hyatt, 

The  following  soldiers  were  either  killed  or  died  in 
the  service; 

Edward  Alger died  July  19,  18G:! 

H.  H.  Baldwin killed  September  19,  ]8(H 

John  Baldwin died  January  10,  18fi:'. 

George  W.  Bradish aied 

Peter  Breen killed  at  Spottsylvania,  May  12,  ISi'A 


Levi  W.  Brooke died  September  10, 18G2 

George  Brown  {2d) died 

Ilobert  Bruce died  in  1804  at  Richmond 

H.  N.  Buttrick died  May  18,  18fi:i 

Lorenzo  Coburn died  Juno  2,  18(i:i 

Theodore  F.  Damon died  November  29,  1862 

Milo  Evans died 

Patrick  Fenton died 

C.  B.  Fisher died 

Wm.  M.  Flint ilicd  at  Baton  Rouge,  August  14,  IM'A 

Ailams  E.  French killed  Juno  li),  18i'.4 

Orlando  Gott died  September  12,  IStii 

S.  B.  Hale ki'h-d  at  Spottsylvania,  May  1>,  18(i4 

D.  H.  Harding died  August  :t,  18b3 

R.  E.  Hartwell killed  at  Chancellursville,  May,  1803 

Josinli  Hill died  July  li),  1803 

Theodore  J.  Hill died  June  2'),  1803 

T.  F.  Hubbard killed  March  23,  18G3 

George  Knowlton died  May,  1803 

J.  Henry  Lake killed  at  Chantilly,  September  27,  180^ 

George  H.  Blatthews died  of  wounds  received  at  Roanoke 

Frederick  Maynard killed  at  Gettysburg 

1>.  McLennon died  July  2,  l8r,:j 

Daniel  Norcross died  of  wounds  in  May,  1804 

A.  G.  Nutting died  at  Yorktown  in  April,  1862 

G.  C.  Parker died  Novembers,  1802 

Elwin  A.  Parks killed  in  Louisiana  June  21,  1803 

George  H.  Parks died  at  Annapolis 

George  E.  Plummer killed  November  16,  1803 

Hiram  E.  Powers died  September  23, 1803 

Charles  I'utney died  August  24, 1803 

Jame^  A.  Raymond died  February  lii,  1863 

Charles  Samson died 

Albert  J.  Sawtell killed  at  Spottsylvania  May  12,  1804 

Elijah  M.  Scott killed  at  Ball's  Bluff 

Wm.  J.  Smith died  March  20,  1«03 

James  S.  Stratten killed  at  Antiefam 

E.  N.  Taylor died  in  Louisiana 

George  Thomas died  in  prison  at  Richmond 

Josiah  T.  Town died  April  27,  lt<62 

Thomas  Wells died  in  1802 

F.  L.  Whitney killed  in  June,  1804 

Walter  Wilkinson killed  at  Williamsburg  May  5,  186:; 

John  M.  Wyman died  iVlay  2li,  1863,  in  Louisiana 

The  business  enterprises  on  which  the  town  of 
Winchendon  thrives  are  largely  those  of  the  manu- 
facture of  wooden-ware.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
town  fanning  was  the  chief  industry,  but  the  abun- 
dance of  suitable  material  in  its  adjacent  forests  nat- 
urally led  to  the  enterprises  which  have,  in  later 
years,  characterized  it  and  given  it  distinction. 

According  to  the  census  of  1885  the  dairy  products 
of  the  town  were  valued  at  $25,011;  poultry  pro- 
ducts, $3496;  the  wood  products,  $5607;  cereals, 
$1798;  fruits,  berries  and  nuts,  $3193;  hay,  straw 
and  fodder,  $33,714 ;  meats  and  game,  $2928 ;  and 
vegetables,  $5129. 

The  various  mills  which  existed  previous  and  up 
to  1868  have  been  S()  fully  described  in  "Marvin's 
History,"  and  up  to  1879  in  his  *' County  History,'' 
that  it  seems  almost  useless  to  recount  them  in  this 
narrative.  They  have  undergone  some  changes 
since  that  time,  but  for  the  most  part  they  continue 
in  the  same  line  of  business  and  under  the  same 
management.  Since  that  time  the  establishments  of 
Alvin  Streeter,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wood- 
working machineiy  ;  that  of  Brown  Brothers,  at  Bal- 
lardsville,  and  Wilder  P.  Clark,  at  the  North  Village, 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden-ware;  of  Taft 
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&  Day,  in  the  manufacture  of  brush  woods ;  of  Wm. 

P.  Caldwell,  of  hardware  ;  of  Quimby  S.  Backus,  of 
oil  and  gas  heaters;  of  the  Glen  Allan  Cotton-Mills, 
conducted  by  White  Brothers;  of  M.  E.  Converse  & 
Co.,  in  the  manufacture  of  rattan  chairs  and  toys  ;  of 
W.  P.  Clark  &  Co.,  of  chairs,  and  of  (reorge  S.  Loud, 
of  wooden  faucets,  have  been  established,  and  have 
added  to  the  industry,  population  and  wealth  of  the 
town. 

Among  the  older  establishments  of  which  some 
special  mention  should  be  made  are  those  of  Nelson 
D.  White,  Baxter  D.  Whitney,  Orlando  Mason,  Ozro 
Hancock  and  William  W.  Whitney.  The  cotton 
factory  of  Mr.  White,  conducted  by  his  sons  at 
Spring  Village,  stands  on  the  site  of  an  old  saw- 
mill, which  was  in  opei'ation  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  In  1826  a  woolen  factory  was  erected  by 
Sylvanus  Holbrook,  which,  after  running  about  five 
years,  was  converted  into  a  cotton  factory,  and  run  by 
Philip  Ridgway  and  William  and  John  D.  Dunbar. 
For  a  description  of  the  mills  conducted  by  Nelson 
D.  White  and  his  sons,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a 
sketch  of  Mr.  White  on  page  1069. 

The  manufacture  of  wooden-ware  was  begun  about 
fifty  years  ago  by  Elisha  Murdock,  who  established 
it  on  a  firm  and  lasting  foundation.  His  son-in-law, 
William  W.  Whitney,  succeeded  him,  and  has  shown 
the  skill  and  good  management  requisite  for  the 
continued  successful  operation  of  the  business. 

The  works  of  Baxter  D.  Whitney,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  machinery  for  working  wood,  were  begun  in 
1846.  In  1852  his  dam  and  buildings  were  swept 
away,  but  promptly  rebuilt.  Mr.  Whitney  has,  by 
his  ingenuity  and  inventive  power,  reinforced  his 
natural  business  capacity  and  insured  to  his  enter- 
prises a  permanent  success. 

Among  the  corporations  and  organized  bodies  of 
the  town  are  the  Wiuchendon  National  Bank,  with  a 
capital  of  $150,000;  the  Winchendon  Savings  Bank, 
organized  in  1851;  the  Oilman  C.  Parker  Post,  No. 
153,  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic ;  a  lodge  of  i 
Odd  Fellows,  a  lodge  of  Royal  Arcanum,  a  lodge  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  a  lodge  of 
Knights  of  Labor,  and  one  of  Good  Templars,  and  a 
Ladies'  Relief  Corps  attached  to  the  Grand  Army 
Post. 

The  railroads  touching  Winchendon  are  the  Che- 
shire, connecting  the  town  with  the  Boston  and 
Fitchburg  and  with  the  Rutland  Railroad,  the  Ware 
River  Railroad,  connecting  Winchendon  with  Palmer 
and  operated  by  the  Boston  and  Albany,  the  Monad- 
nock  Railroad,  connecting  Winchendon  with  Peter- 
boro',  run  by  the  Cheshire  Railroad  and  the 
Worcester  Division  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  con- 
necting Winchester  with  Worcester. 

The  professional  men  in  the  town  are  Frank  B. 
Spalter  and  Lafayette  Washington  Pierce,  attorneys- 
at-la\v,  and  Frederick  W.  Russell,  John  G.  Henry, 
Nathaniel  R.  Perkins  and  Peter  S.  W.  Geddes,  the 


first  two  of  whom  are  allopathic,  the  third  homeo- 
pathic, and  the  last  eclectic. 

The  population  of  the  town  is,  with  its  business, 
gradually  increasing.  In  1860  it  was  2(i24 ;  in  1875, 
3762,  and  in  1885,  3872.  Its  valuation  has  increased 
more  rapidly  than  its  population.  In  1865  it  was 
«il,160,952;  in  1875,  $2,190,889,  and  in  1885,  $2,057,- 
308. 

Among  the  natives  of  Wiuchendon  whohave  found 
distinction  in  other  and  distant  fields  of  activity,  two 
who  have  been  known  to  the  present  generation 
ought  to  be  mentioned.  Artemas  Hale  was  the  son 
of  Deacon  Moses  Hale,  who  was  a  captain  in  the 
Revolution,  and  for  many  ,years  held  offices  of  trust 
in  the  town.  Mr.  Hale  was  engaged  in  early  life  as 
a  school  teacher,  and  finally  settled  in  Bridgewater, 
in  the  county  of  Plymouth.  There  he  lived  to- a  great 
age,  respected  and  beloved  by  all  within  the  sphere  of 
his  influence.  He  held  many  offices  of  trust,  and  at 
one  time  represented  the  (^Id  Colony  District  in  Con- 
gress. 

William  Barrett  Washburn  was  another  distin- 
guished son  of  Winchendon.  He  was  descended 
from  John  Washburn,  who  appeared  in  Duxbury  as 
early  as  1632,  and  afterwards  settled  in  Bridgewater. 
Elijah  Washburn,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  born  in  1752  or  '53,  and  lived  for  a 
time  in  Leicester,  from  which  place  he  removed  to 
Hancock,  N.  H.,  and  died  in  1835.  He  was  a  colonel 
in  the  Revolution,  and  had  twelve  children.  Asa 
Washburn,  the  fifth  child,  born  in  Hancock,  removed 
to  Winchendon  in  1817,  and  married  Pliebe,  daughter 
of  (.-apt.  Phineas  Whitney.  He  was  a  hat  manufac- 
turer by  trade,  and  died  in  Winchendon  in  1823. 
William  Barrett  AVashburn,  son  of  Asa,  was  born  in 
Winchendon,  January  31,  1820.  He  fitted  for  college 
at  the  Westminster  and  Hancock  Academies,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1844  in  the  class  with 
Orrin  Ferry,  of  Connecticut,  who  afterwards  sat  with 
him  in  the  L'nited  States  Senate.  After  leaving  col- 
lege he  was  a  clerk  in  the  emjiloy  of  his  uncle,  Wm. 
B.  Whitney,  at  Orange,  until  1847,  when  he  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  doors,  chairs  and  wooden-ware, 
at  Erving.  In  1857  he  removed  to  (ireenfield,  where 
he  became  interested  in  the  Wiley  Russell  Manufac- 
turing Company,  and  i-esided  until  his  death.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1850,  and  of  the  Senate  in  1854.  He 
was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1863  to  January  1, 
1872,  when  he  resigned  to  be  inaugurated  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  to  which  office  he  had  been  chosen 
in  the  previous  November.  On  the  17th  of  April, 
1874,  he  resigned  the  oflice  of  Governor  on  his  elec- 
tion to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Charles  Sumner  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  held  that  office  until 
March  4,  1875.  He  was  for  many  years  president  of 
the  Greenfield  Bank,  and  its  successor,  the  Greenfield 
National  Bank,  one  of  the  trustees  of  Yale  College, 
and  one  of  the  board  of  overseers  of  Amherst  College. 
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He  married,  September  6,  1847,  Hannah,  a  daughter 
of  Col.  Samuel  Sweetser,  of  Athol,  and  died  at  Spring- 
field, October  5,  1887,  leaving  two  sons  and  four 
ilaugliters. 

In  its  municipal  capacity,  besides  the  scliool-liouses 
and  public  library,  to  which  reference  has  been  al- 
ready made,  the  town  owns  a  town  farm ;  a  fire 
department  with  apparatus  consisting  of  two  hand- 
engines  and  one  steamer,  witli  three  liose-carts  or 
carriages,  hooks  and  ladders,  three  tiiousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  of  hose  of  all  kinds,  and  all 
the  necessary  tools  belonging  to  the  same. 

With  the  business  enterprises  now  in  operation  and 
the  facilities  for  reaching  markets  of  purchase  and 
sale,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  Winchendon 
should  not  advance  in  a  career  of  increasing  pros- 
perity and  wealth. 


RIOGR.A.PHICAIv. 


ELISHA   MUEDOf'K. 

The  student  of  the  development  of  the  rural  towns 
of  New  England  for  the  past  hundred  years  will  find 
that  the  personal  records  of  a  few  prominent  men 
have  gone  far  to  the  making  of  the  history  of  those 
towns.  To  this  rule  Winchendon  affords  no  exce])- 
tion.  Whatever  distinction  she  has  gained  among 
her  sister  towns  of  the  old  Commonwealth,  outside  of 
such  personal  narrative,  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  at 
least,  to  the  manufacture  of  wooden-ware.  The  per- 
sonal annals  identified  with  the  creation  of  this  in- 
dustry are  those  of  the  Hon.  Elislia  Murdock,  a 
native  of  the  town — annals  that  find  a  fitting  place  in 
our  history. 

Elisha  Murdock  was  born  in  AVinchendon,  August 
27,  1802.  He  was  the  third  child  of  Ephraim  Mur- 
dock and  CTcbiah  Bixby,  both  natives  of  Winchendon 
and  parents  of  a  famous  family.  Elisha,  in  common 
with  the  other  children,  had  the  district  school  edu- 
cation which  the  town  schools  of  that  day  afforded, 
and  afterwards  at  his  own  expense  continued  his 
studies  in  the  academy  at  Leicester,  Mass.,  and  that 
at  New  Salem,  N.  H.  In  his  early  manhood  he 
taught  school  in  Winchendon  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring towns  during  the  winter  months.  In  1829  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  of 
the  town,  a  position  which  he  held  almost  continu- 
ously until  he  resigned  it  in  consequence  of  failing 
health,  in  1863.  Of  his  work  in  this  direction  some- 
thing more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

In  1832  he  married  Roanah  Morse,  the  fifth  child  of 
Isaac  Morse  and  Miriam  Spoftbrd.  His  home  life 
was  most  happy,  extending  over  nearly  forty  years. 
His  wife  and  two  daughters  survive  him, — Ellen  R. 
Codding,  wife  of  William  W.  (xodding,  a  prominent 
alienist  physician  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Sophia  M. 
Whitney,  wife  of  William  W.  Whitney,  the  successor 


to  Mr.  Murdock's  business  and  the  leading  wood- 
ware  manufacturer  in  the  country. 

In  1834  Mr.  Murdock  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  pails  and  tubs  at  his  mill  at  Waterville,  one  mile 
west  of  Winchendon  Village.  This  business  prove<l 
his  life-work,  he  devoting  his  full  energies  to  it  until 
his  retirement,  in  1802,  with  what  result  will  appear 
further  on. 

His  public  life  was  an  honorable  one.  He  repre- 
sented the  town  in  the  (Jeneral  Court  as  early  as 
1838,  in  1840,  and  again  in  1848  and  1851.  In  1852 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  and  re-elected  in 
1853.  In  all  matters  that  concerned  the  public  weal 
he  was  the  first  citizen  of  his  town.  Finding  his 
health  failing,  he  retired  from  business  and  with- 
drew from  public  work  in  1868.  He  died  March  12, 
1870,  universally  esteemed  and  regretted. 

These  are  the  brief  annals  of  a  man  whom  Win- 
chendon held  in  the  highest  regard  and  throughout 
his  entire  career  delighted  to  honor.  Is  it  asked  why 
was  this?  the  answer  is  not  far  to  seek ;  he  was  never 
unmindful  of  the  good  of  others,  and  while  helping 
himself  he  helped  them.  He  found  Winchendon  a 
wilderness  of  pine  trees  and  scattered  farm-houses, 
with  hardly  any  other  industry  than  that  of  agricul- 
ture. He  lived  to  see  it — and  this  was  in  a  great 
measure  the  outgrowth  of  his  own  energy — dotted 
over  with  prosperous  villages,  utilizing  its  abundant 
water-power  in  converting  the  pine  logs  into  material 
wealth  by  means  of  the  processes  which  he  had  de- 
veloped. The  industry  was  a  new  one  when,  in  1834, 
he  commenced  sending  out  from  his  mill  finished 
turned  tubs  and  pails.  It  is  true  there  had  been 
other  parties  who,  prior  to  1884,  had  here  and  else- 
where in  the  vicinity  made,  in  a  limited  and  imper- 
fect fashion,  buckets  and  utensils  of  wood,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  it  was  Elisha  Murdock  who  first 
established  on  a  permanent  basis  the  manufacture  of 
the  turned  pail  and  tub,  articles  which,  coming  into 
general  use,  have  carried  the  name  of  Murdock  and 
Winchendon  wherever  they  have  been  introduced. 
To  three  Winchendon  men  the  world  is  indebted  for 
the  turned  pail, — Reuben  Hyde,  who,  by  his  inven- 
tion of  the  cylinder  or  barrel-.saw,  made  sawn  staves 
possible  ;  William  Murdock,  the  brother  of  Elisha, 
who  perfected  the  lathe  for  turning  the  pails;  and 
Elisha  Murdock,  to  whose  energy  and  enterprise  the 
finished  product  was  due.  They  were  small  begin- 
nings in  1834,  but  they  proved  the  planting  of  an  in- 
dustry which,  in  twenty  years,  had  grown  into  a 
magnificent  success,  and,  though  afterwards  others 
following  in  his  footsteps  and  building  still  more  ex- 
tensive works,  came  to  reap  where  he  had  sown,  he 
has  always  been  regarded,  and  justly,  as  the  father  of 
the  trade,  and  to-day  the  E.  Murdock  &  Co.  Mills,  on 
the  old  site,  conducted  by  his  son-in-law,  William 
W.  Whitney,  and  his  grandson,  Elisha  Murdock 
Whitney,  are  the  most  extensive  of  any  of  their  kind 
in  the  land. 
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This,  which  gave  prosperity  to  his  native  town,  was 
his  success  as  a  business  man.  But  it  is  not  tor  this 
alone  that  Elisha  Murdock  i.s  remembered  in  Win- 
chendon;  he  was  successful*  in  far  more  than  this. 
We  have  alluded  to  his  work  for  the  schools  of  the 
town.  This  was  with  him  a  labor  of  love.  He  was 
alive  to  progressive  methods  and  strove  unweariedly 
to  elevate  the  standards  of  education.  A  personal 
friend  of  Horace  Mann,  he  was  familiar  with  and 
sympathized  in  all  his  work  as  secretary  of  education 
for  Massachusetts.  For  more  than  thirty  years  this 
man  found  time  from  out  of  the  engrossing  cares  of 
his  business  life  to  supervise  the  education  of  the 
children  in  the  district  schools;  his  buggy  beside  the 
old  red  school-houses  at  the  cross-roads  was  a  familiar 
sight  to  the  teachers;  the  children  sometimes  catch- 
ing rides  iu  his  buggy,  and  so  making  his  acquaint- 
ance, loved  him.  Realizing  how  limited  his  own 
opportunities  for  education  had  been,  for  the  next 
generation  of  his  townsmen  he  sought  out  something 
better.  Young  men  struggling  to  gain  a  liberal  edu- 
cation came  to  him  for  the  advice  and  assistance  that 
were  not  wanting;  they  had  come  to  the  right  man. 
Without  envy,  he  was  ever  ready  to  help  those  who 
made  the  effort  to  help  themselves.  No  man  was  ever 
more  popular  as  a  member  of  the  School  Committee 
or  more  serviceable  to  the  schools  than  he.  Marvin, 
in  his  "History  of  Wiuchendon,"  who  was  for  many 
years  an  efficient  co-worker  with  Mr.  Murdock  on 
that  committee,  records  a  notable  instance.  In  that 
brief  era,  when  the  secret  organization,  known  as  the 
Native  American  or  Know-Nothing  Party,  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  all  the  public  offices  in  Massachusetts, 
the  town  of  Winchendon  proved  no  exception.  When 
the  vote  in  town-meeting,  on  the  election  of  School 
Committee  was  declared,  Mr.  Murdock's  popularity 
was  found  to  be  proof  even  against  Know-Nothingism, 
althougfi  it  was  well  known  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
that  organization.  He  had  been  re  elected,  but  with 
a  board  of  Know-Nothing  colleagues.  Such  was  his 
popularity  and  such  was  his  interest  in  the  schools, 
extending  outside  of  and  beyond  their  politics,  that 
they  seemed  to  have  chosen  him  for  life.  But  it 
showed  something  more  than  popularity  when,  look- 
ing only  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools,  he  rose  in 
the  town-meeting  and  declined  to  serve.  This  was 
moral  strength  greater  than  popularity,  and  in  tribute 
to  this,  the  town,  with  returning  sense,  voted  him  in 
again,  together  with  the  old  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, whom  they  had  just  defeated;  one  of  the  newly- 
elected  members  resigning  to  make  room  for  him. 

Mr.  Murdock  was  always  a  quiet  man,  but  firm — a 
firmness  that  could  be  relied  on.  He  had  the  courage 
of  his  convictions ;  he  was  a  fearless  pioneer  in  the 
temperance  cause  and  in  the  party  of  freedom  and 
free  soil.  He  looked  for  a  reign  of  universal  brother- 
hood, and  the  peace  movement  of  Elihu  Burrett 
found  in  him  an  earnest  advocate.  He  was  sent  as  a 
delegate   to  conventions;    he  attended  the  primary 


meetings ;  he  attended  those  public  gatherings  that 
voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  community  on  the  great 
questions  of  the  day  ;  present  to  counsel  and  to  guide, 
ever  ready  to  speak  and  to  act  for  the  welfare  of  his 
kind.  A  Unitarian  in  his  religious  faith,  he  believed 
iu  a  nobility  in  human  nature;  and  believing,  he  wa.s 
not  disappointed  in  his  trust.  What  others  embalmed 
in  their  creeds,  he  strove  to  put  into  his  daily  life. 

He  found  time  to  be  a  public-spirited  man  in  re- 
spect to  all  that  makes  a  town  better,  and  still  stood 
first  among  her  business  men.  He  compassed  in  his 
life  the  work  of  a  dozen  men,  with  his  attention  to 
his  mills  and  his  business  in  all  its  details— his  farm, 
which  he  took  for  his  recreation,  and  his  public  life 
for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men ;  yet  he  slighted  no 
one  of  these. 

So  it  came  at  last  that  a  constitution  never  robust 
gave  way  under  the  ceaseless  strain,  and  failing  health 
withdrew  him  from  the  public  counsels  while  not  yet 
old,  taking  with  him  into  that  final  retirement  the 
tender  sympathies  of  all.  He  had  worn  out  his  life 
in  their  service,  yet  he  had  done  all  so  quietly  and 
with  such  apparent  ease  that  men  did  not  realize  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  until  it  was  over.  It  was  a 
true  life,  with  no  ignoble  aims;  gentle,  unostentatious, 
but  great  in  those  practical  achievements  which  bring 
wealth  to  communities  and  make  States. 


NELSOX    DAVLS    WHITE. 

The  American  ancestor  of  Mr.  White  was  Thomas 
White,  who  appeared  in  Charlestown  in  1(577,  where 
lie  became  a  freeman  in  that  year.  He  was  born  in 
I63li  and  married  Mary  Frothingham,  by  whom  he 
had  Thomas,  born  October  15,  1664;  William,  born 
September  12,  lt)67 ;  Samuel,  October  24,  1669,  and 
Elizabeth,  February  28,  1671.  Thomas,  the  oldest  of 
these  children,  married  Sarah  Rand  and  had  Thomas, 
born  December  18,  1685;  Samuel,  born  June  4,  16;)ii; 
Sarah;  John,  born  August  22,  1695;  Hannah,  born 
August  25,  1698;  Mary;  Rebecca,  born  December  1, 
1704,  and  Abigail,  born  June  2, 1708.  John,  the  third 
son  of  Thomas,  married  Sybilla,  daughter  of  Col.  Jo- 
seph Buckminster  and  removed  to  Framingham.  His 
children  were: — John,  born  October  17, 1728;  Thomas, 
born  July  11,  1731 ;  Rebecca,  born  February  5,  1733 ; 
Sarah,  born  January  22,  1737  ;  Sybilla,  born  October 
29,  1741,  and  Rand,  born  October  15,  1751.  Thomas, 
the  second  son  of  John,  removed  to  Spencer  and  mar- 
ried Abigail  Muzzey.  His  children  were : — Thomas, 
born  November  24,  1757;  Thaddeus,  born  July  16, 
1759;  Abigail,  born  May  3,  1761 ;  Mary,  born  Novem- 
ber 11,  1762;  Benjamin,  born  August  8,  1764;  Joel, 
born  May  3,  1766  ;  Sibbel,  born  February  13,  1768 ; 
Nancy,  born  May  25,  1769;  Jonah,  born  April  20^ 
1771;  Betsey,  born  July  1,  1774;  Amos,  born  Febru- 
ary 6,  1776;  John  Bradshaw,  born  February  1,  1778, 
and  Molly,  born  September  2,  1782.  Thomas,  the  old- 
est child  of  the  above,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution 
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and  after  the  war  settled  in  West  Boylston.  He  mar- 
ried Hannali  Kstabrook  and  had  Polly,  born  May  28, 
1786;  Nancy,  born  October  15,  ITS!);  Joseph,  born 
July  24, 1792  ;  Hannah,  born  February,  1794 ;  Thomas, 
born  June  5,  1796,  and  Ebenezer,  born  June  13,  1798. 
Joseph,  of  West  Boylston,  the  oldest  son  of  the  last 
Thomas,  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Simon  Davis, 
of  West  Boylston,  and  had  Nelson  Davis,  born  July 
24,  1818;  Persis  Arminda,  born  January  11, 1820,  who 
married  Dr.  Abbott,  of  Boston ;  Windsor  Newton, 
born  ]\[arch  4,  1823,  who  married  Miriam  Walker,  of 
West  Boylston ;  Hannali  Mandana,  born  June  27, 
1825,  who  married  Percival  W.  Bartlett ;  Joseph  Es- 
tabrook,  born  June  19,  1832,  and  Francis  Wayland, 
boru  October  26,  1834,  who  married  Josephine  M. 
Tracey. 

Joseph  White  was  a  man  of  superior  mental  quali- 
ties and  executive  ability.  He  was  a  thorough  me- 
chanic and  at  the  age  of  eigliteen  started  a  wire  fac- 
tory in  West  Boylston  with  eighteen  hands  in  his  em- 
ploy. Two  years  later  he  began  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  yarns  and  a  short  time  after  of  cotton  goods,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  manufacturers  in  the 
country,  and  in  which  he  continued  until  his  death, 
leaving  a  handsome  property  to  his  family  as  the  fruit 
of  his  labors. 

Nelson  Davis  White,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  the 
oldest  child  of  the  above  Joseph,  was  born,  as  above 
stated,  in  West  Boylston,  July  24,  1818.  He  attended 
the  common  schools  in  his  native  town  and  the  acade- 
mies at  Westminster  and  Shelburne  Falls.  Until  he 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  remained  with  his 
father  at  West  Boylston,  and  was  the  superintendent  o( 
his  mill,  which  he  remodeled  in  1838  at  the  age  ol 
twenty,  introducing  many  improvements  which  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  manufacturers.  In  1843  he 
removed  to  Winchendon,  and  as  the  agent  of  the 
Nelson  Corporation  started  the  Nelson  Mill,  a  wooden 
structure  standing  where  the  large  brick  mill  now 
owned  by  Mr.  White  is  located,  at  Spring  Village,  and 
which  was  burned  in  1854.  Not  long  before  the  de- 
struction of  this  mill  Mr.  White  removed  to  Winch- 
endon Village,  and  in  1855  rented  a  building  and 
privilege  owned  by  Baxter  D.  Whitney,  and  fitted  it 
with  machinery,  including  eighty  looms,  where  he 
began,  and  has  continued  up  to  this  time,  the  manu- 
facture of  colored  cotton  goods,  giving  employment  to 
about  ninety  hands. 

In  1857  Mr.  White  liought  for  the  sum  of  eight 
thousand  dollars  the  ])roperty  of  the  Nelson  Mills 
Corporation,  including  the  water  privilege  which  had 
been  idle  since  the  fire  three  years  before,  and  built  a 
brick  mill  in  which  eighty-six  looms  were  put  in  op- 
eration on  the  same  line  of  goods  as  were  manufac- 
tured in  the  mill  at  the  village.  From  time  to  time 
the  extent  and  capacity  of  this  mill  have  been  in- 
creased until  at  tlie  present  time  it  contains  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  looms  and  employs  about  two 
hundred  hands.  The  annual  product  of  the  two  mills, 


with  their  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  looms,  em- 
ploying nearly  three  hundred  hands,  is  about  half 
a  million  of  dollars.  The  old  Nelson  Mills  Corpora- 
tion has  survived  the  change  of  ownership  of  its  prop- 
erty', and  is  still  maintained  with  the  ])ossession  of 
all  the  shares  of  its  stock  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  White 
and  his  sons.  Nelson  Davis  White  is  president  and 
his  son,  Zadoc  Long  White,  is  clerk  and  treasurer. 
The  property  of  the  corporation  consists  of  the  water 
privilege  ou  Miller's  River,  with  the  factory  and  ma- 
chinery and  about  fifty  houses,  which  constitute 
Spring  Village,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles 
from  the  central  part  of  Winchendon. 

A  little  lower  down  on  Miller's  River  and  nearer 
the  town  of  Winchendon  another  mill  has  been  re- 
cently built,  containing  one  hundred  and  thirty  looms, 
which  is  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  same 
line  of  cotton  colored  goods,  and  employs  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  hands.  This  mill,  three-eighths  of 
which  are  owned  by  Mr.  White,  two-eighths  by  Joseph 
N.  White,  two-eighths  by  Zadoc  L.  White  and  one- 
eighth  by  Charles  D.  White,  is  called  the  Glen  Allan 
Mill,  after  Allan  Temple  White,  a  son  of  Mr.  White, 
now  living  in  Europe,  and  is  managed  by  Charles 
Davis  White,  another  son.  The  value  of  its  annual 
product  is  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Owing 
to  the  state  of  Mr.  White's  health  he  has  relinquished 
the  care  of  the  Nelson  Mill  and  the  mill  at  the  Cen- 
tral Village  to  his  sons,  Joseph  N.  and  Zadoc  L. 
White,  under  whose  skillful  management  these  in- 
dustries have  maintained  their  reputation  and  con- 
tinued in  their  prosperous  career. 

Nor  do  these  establishments,  as  extensive  as  they 
are,  include  all  the  manufacturing  enterprises  in  which 
Mr.  White  has  been  engaged.  In  the  town  of  Jaffrey, 
across  the  New  Hampshire  line,  about  ten  miles  from 
Winchendon,  two  other  mills  are  engaged,  under  the 
management  of  Joseph  N.  and  Zadoc  L.  White,  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  same  class  of  goods,  employing 
two  hundred  and  fifty  hands  and  yielding  a  product 
of  half  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  White  married,  December  15, 1847,  Julia  Davis, 
daughter  of  Zadoc  Long,  of  Buckfield,  Maine,  and 
had  Julia  Matilda,  born  June  15,  1849;  Joseph  N., 
born  October  4,  1851 ;  Zadoc  Long,  born  December 
29,  1854;  Percival  Bartlett,  born  December  25,  1857; 
Allan  Temple,  born  June  27,1860;  Charles  Davis, 
born  November  12,  1862,  and  Nellie,  born  April  8, 
1873.  Julia  Davis  Long,  the  wife  of  Mr.  White,  who 
died  October  31,  1882,  was  the  oldest  sister  of  John 
Davis  Long,  ex-Oovernor  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  present  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 
Second  Congressional  District.  Her  father,  who  mar- 
ried Julia  Temple  Davis,  daughter  of  Simon  Davis, 
of  West  Boylston,  and  half-sister  of  Matilda,  the  wife 
of  Joseph  White,  received  his  name  from  his  grand- 
father, Zadoc  Churchill,  of  Plymouth,  a  descendant 
from  Governor  Bradford  of  the  Mayflower,  the  second 
Governor  of  the  old  colonv. 
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Mrs.  White  "  was  an  accomplished  woman,  of  rare 
character  and  worth ;  her  life,  which  was  somewhat 
retired,  was  devoted  to  the  happiness  and  culture  of 
her  family  and  bore  fruit  in  a  pure  and  delightful 
home.  Her  manners  were  dignified  and  she  impressed 
those  who  met  her  with  a  sense  of  the  most  genuine 
womanliness.  It  was,  however,  in  the  inner  circle  of 
her  near  relatives  and  friends  that  hercxquisitequali- 
ties  found  full  expression — her  tenderness  of  heart, 
her  regard  for  others,  especially  for  those  in  need  or 
sorrow,  her  unselfish  and  thoughtful  kindness  and  that 
nameless  loftiness  of  spirit  which,  respecting  itself 
and  respecting  others,  is  superior  to  the  pettishness  of 
the  meaner  ranges  of  thought  and  conduct."  Thus 
spoke  one  after  her  death  who  knew  her  well  and  had 
the  best  ()j)portunities  for  estimating  and  appreciating 
her  character. 

Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprises 
in  which  Jlr.  White  has  been  engaged,  he  has  found 
time  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the  community  in 
which  he  has  lived  since  he  reached  the  years  of  man- 
hood, for  the  display  of  his  good  judgment  and  the 
bestowment  of  his  service  in  its  behalf  The  town, 
the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member,  the  political 
party  to  whose  principles  he  has  long  been  devoted) 
the  financial  institutions  with  which  he  has  been  con- 
nected and  tlie  projects  of  a  more  public  nature  with 
which  he  has  been  identified,  are  ready  witnesses  of 
his  wisdom,  integrity  and  conscientious  fidelity  to 
trusts  confided  to  him.  Directorships  in  the  Boston, 
Barre  and  Gardner  Railroad  and  in  the  Wiuchendon 
National  Bank,  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Winchen- 
don  Savings  Bank,  and  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, are  among  the  positions  which  he  holds  or 
has  held  with  credit  to  himself  and  with  usefulness  to 
his  constituents. 

Mr.  White  is  a  typical  representative  of  a  class  of 
men  who  have  made  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
New  England  conspicuous  and  successful.  His  grasp 
of  business  enterprises  has  been  comprehensive.  He 
has  exhibited  a  genius  for  securing  the  largest  manu- 
factured product  with  the  greatest  economy  in  its  pro- 
duction. He  has  himself  invented  some  of  his  labor- 
saving  appliances.  His  career  is  identified  with  the 
history  of  the  town  in  which  he  has  lived  so  many 
years,  and  of  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  which  he 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  promoters.  He 
is  everywhere  recognized  as  a  man  of  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive spirit,  alive  to  the  progress  of  the  age  and 
open  to  its  advance  in  all  the  realms  of  modern 
thought  and  growth.  He  has  a  large  circle  of  at- 
tached friends,  to  whom  he  is  endeared  by  his  pleasant 
manners  and  his  kindly  and  social  nature.  Enjoying 
now,  at  three-score  years  and  ten,  the  rewards  of  an 
industrious,  successful  and  honorable  life,  living  in 
the  home  of  his  life-work,  surrounded  by  his  children 
and  children's  children,  all  provided  with  abundant 
store,  listening  to  the  hum  of  the  wheels  and  spindles 
which  he  set  in  motion,  witnessing  the  continued  ex- 


pansion and  prosperity  of  the  business  he  founded  and 
the  activities  of  a  village  population  to  whom  he  has 
given  employment,  he  presents  a  rare  picture  of  the 
ripe  j'ears  of  a  felicitous  life. 


MR.    IRA   RU.SSELL. 

Among  the  varied  industries  of  Wiuchendon  there 
is  one  which  is  quite  outside  of  its  ordinary  business, 
but  which  is  deserving  of  extended  notice.   We  refer  to 

The  Highlands— (a  Family  Home  for  the  Treat- 
ment of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases).' — In  1875,  Dr. 
[ra  Russell  put  in  successful  operation  an  idea  which 
had  been  developing  in  his  mind  for  many  years. 
Quite  original  with  him,  it  has  proven  a  radical  and 
valuable  change  in  the  care  of  insane  and  nervous 
patients.  He  planned  to  care  for  and  treat  such  dis- 
eases in  a  home,  with  the  associations  of  family  life 
thrown  about  them,  and  every  possible  distasteful 
feature  of  sickness  removed.  How  well  he  succeeded 
is  gladly  testified  by  many  patients  restored  to  health 
and  happiness  by  his  kindly  and  paternal  care. 

Dr.  Russell,  whose  face  on  another  page  shows  the 
strong  nature  of  the  man,  was  born  in  Rindge,  N.  H., 
November  9,  1814,  and  died  at  Wiuchendon,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1888,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  He 
was  the  son  of  Eliakim  and  Sarah  (Converse)  Russell, 
of  English  and  Huguenot  descent.  Very  early  in 
boyh'jod  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world,  and  with  great  self-denial  and  perseverance 
sought  for  and  wou  his  education.  He  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College  in  1841,  and  began  the 
study  of  medicine  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Dixi 
Crosby,  of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  with  Dr.  Abell,  of 
Rindge,  and  Dr.  Alvah  Godding,  of  Wiuchendon, 
Mass.  He  attended  medical  lectures  in  New  York, 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of  New  York 
City  in  1844.  He  had  received  the  appointment  of 
district  physician  to  the  famous  New  York  Hospital, 
where  he  had  opportunities  for  large  experience. 
He  was  among  the  very  first  to  study  and  use  the 
stethoscope,  and  indeed,  in  after-life,  he  was  always 
in  the  van  of  medical  progress.  This  was  peculiarly 
shown  by  his  going  to  New  York  and  spending  seve- 
ral months  in  the  study  of  the  microscope,  when  he 
was  nearly  sixty  years  of  age. 

He  entered  private  practice  in  Wiuchendon,  Mass., 
where,  April  24,  1844,  he  married  Rowena  Green- 
wood, daughter  of  Henry  and  Sarah  (Woodbury) 
Greenwood ;  she  died  in  1875.  At  first  associated 
with  Dr.  Godding,  and  later  on  by  himself,  he  prac- 
tised for  nine  years  with  a  constantly  widening 
circle  of  friends,  whom  he  served  with  unwearied  de- 
votion and  energy.  In  1853  he  was  invited  by  a 
committee  of  citizens  to  remove  to  Natick,  where  he 
soon  took  a  leading  position,  and  had  an  extensive 
and  pleasant  practice.     In  1861  he  could  no  longer 


1  For  references,  terms  smd  conttdeutial  correspondenue,  address  Dr. 
Frederick  W.  Russell,  Winchendon. 
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control  his  desire  for  a  more  active  participation  in 
the  great  conflict,  and  he  entered  the  army,  by  person- 
al request  of  Surgeon-General  Dale,  as  surgeon  of  the 
Eleventh  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  Colo- 
nel Blaisdell  commanding — a  body  of  citi/.en  soldiery 
which  won  an  enviable  reputation  in  "  Fighting  Joe 
Hooker's"  command. 

Soon  after  the  battles  about  Yorktown  he  was  pro- 
moted to  surgeon  United  States  Volunteers,  and 
assigned  to  duty  in  Hooker's  division.  His  executive 
ability  attracted  attention,  and  he  was  next  ordered 
to  Baltimore,  to  organize  the  Stuart  Mansion  Hospi- 
tal, of  which  he  remained  in  charge  until  November, 
1862.  He  was  then  ordered  to  St.  Louis,  to  equip  the 
Lawaon  Hospital.  In  December  he  was  appointed 
medical  director  of  Northwest  Arkansas  ;  while  here 
he  had  charge  of  the  wounded  men  after  the  battle  of 
Prairie  Grove,  and  forwarded  to  Washington  a  report 
more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  battle  during 
the  entire  war.  In  February,  1863,  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  general  and  post  hospitals  at  Benton 
Barracks,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  under  his  administra- 
tion became  one  of  the  very  largest  hospitals  of  the 
war.  While  on  duty  at  St.  Louis  he  was  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  benevolent  and  official  life  of  the  city, 
and  made  troops  of  friends.  In  December,  1864,  he 
was  placed  on  the  staff  of  General  Thomas,  and  organ- 
ized the  Wilson  General  Hospital  for  colored  troops, 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.  Here  he  did  a  great  amount  of 
scientific  work,  which  has  secured  a  permanent  place 
in  medical  literature.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
breveted  lieutenant-colonel  for  long  and  meritorious 
services ;  he  then  spent  a  year  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Comnaission  in  extensive 
travel  and  research  in  the  line  of  bis  profession. 

In  1867  he  returned  to  Winchendou,  where  he  en- 
tered into  practice  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  younger 


man.  In  1875  he  entered  upon  the  crowning  work 
of  his  eventful  life — his  long-cherished  idea  of  a  fam- 
ily home  for  mental  diseases — the  first  of  its  kind  in 
this  country  :  an  idea  which  came  at  once  into  re- 
markable public  favor.  He  devoted  himself  to  this 
work  for  many  years,  and  died  in  harness,  the  hero  of 
many  a  hard-fought  battle  with  disease,  displaying 
wonderful  courage  to  the  very  last  moment  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Russell  was  a  man  of  sturdy  and  powerful 
frame,  of  great  vigor  of  mind,  and  of  almost  unique 
devotion  to  his  patients. 

In  1876  he  married  Josephine  A.  Lees,  who  sur- 
vives him.  He  left  two  children, — Dr.  Frederick  W. 
Russell,  for  many  years  his  associate  in  practice  and 
now  superintendant  of  the  Highlands,  and  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Walcott,  wife  of  E.  H.  Walcott,  well  known  in  news- 
paperwork.  The  following  description  will  further 
I  explain  the  character  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  sys- 
tem by  which  it  is  carried  on  : 

The  Highlands  was  established  by  Dr.  Ira  Russell 
in  1875  for  the  treatment  of  nervous  and  mental  dis- 
eases, the  opium  habit  and  inebriety.  It  is  conducted 
like  a  home,  where  the  principles  of  family  life,  non- 
restraint  and  open  air  are  carried  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  The  home  is  not  an  institution  or 
asylum,  and  there  is  no  suggestion  of  sickness  or 
gloom  whatever  about  the  buildings. 

Each  ])atient,  when  necessary,  is  provided  with  a 
companion.  All  male  attendants,  usually  medical 
students,  are  obliged  to  be  total  abstainers  from 
tobacco  and  alcohol  and  of  gentlemanly  deportment, 
while  young  American  women  of  intelligence  are  the 
companions  of  lady  patients.  The  utmost  possible 
liberty  is  permitted  under  suitable  guardianship  to 
every  patient,  and  each  one  is  regarded  and  treated 
as  a  member  of  a  private  family. 

The  Highlands,    so-called,    is  a  pleasant  mansion 
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with  cottages  annexed,  situated  in  the  midst  of  ample 
grounds,  on  an  eminence  overlooliing  the  town  of 
Winchendon  and  the  valley  of  Miller's  River.  From 
the  windows  a  superb  range  of  hiMs  and  mountains 
can '  be  seen,  reaching  from  Wachusett  in  the  south- 
east to  Monadnock  in  the  northwest. 

A  piano-room,  billiard-room,  bowling  saloon,  cro- 
quet and  tennis  courts  and  ample  stabling  are  on  the 
grounds.  The  drives  in  the  vicinity  are  considered 
delightful,  and  for  healthfulness  of  location  the  High- 
lands is  unsurpassed. 

A  farm,  with  exceptionally  pleasant  surroundings, 
aod  farm-house  titted  with  closet  and  bath-room 
appliances  with  hot  and  cold  water,  is  used  to  give 
suitable  patients  an  outing  as  often  as  possible. 


ORLANDO   MASON. 

The  first  American  ancestor  of  Orlando  Mason,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,,  was  Capt.  Hugh  Mason,  who 
came  to  New  England  in  1634  and  settled  in  Water- 
town.  He  was  conspicuous  in  town  affaire,  and  in 
1653  received  the  commission  which  gave  him  his 
title.  He  was  a  representative  from  Watertown  in 
the  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  for 
ten  years,  and  died  in  1678.  By  a  wife  Esther  he  had 
a  son  Joseph,  who  was  born  June  10,  1644,  and  mar- 
ried Mary  Fiske.  Joseph  had  a  son  Joseph,  who  was 
born  October  2,  1688,  and  married  Mary  Monk.  Ben- 
jamin Mason,  a  sou  of  the  last  Joseph,  was  born  July 
14,  1717,  and  married  Martha  Fairbanks.  He  re- 
moved to  Dublin,  New  Hampshire,  about  1764,  and 
Bela,  one  of  his  children,  was  born  in  Dublin,  October 
1st,  in  that  year.  Another  son  of  Benjamin,  bearing 
his  father's  name,  two  years  older  than  Bela,  was  a 
drummer  boy  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Bela  Ma- 
son married  Sarah  Norcross,  and  had  four  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Capt.  Eufus  Mason,  the  oldest  son 
of  Bela,  was  born  at  Dublin,  N.  H.,  May  16,  1788,  and 
when  still  a  boy  removed  to  Sullivan,  in  the  same 
State,  where  he  became  a  successful  farmer  and  mar- 
ried, June  1,  1815,  Prudence  Woods.  At  a  time  when 
herds  and  flocks  were  more  abundant  in  New  England 
than  in  these  later  years  he  raised  many  cattle  and 
counted  his  sheep  by  the  hundreds.  He  held  for  sev- 
eral years  the  offices  of  selectman  and  assessor,  and 
for  two  years  represented  his  adopted  town  in  the 
Legislature.  He  died  in  Winchendon,  December  4, 
1873. 

Orlando  Mason,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the 
son  of  Eufus,  and  was  born  in  Sullivan,  N.  H.,  June 
8,  1824.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  town  and  at  the  academy  in  Thetford,  Vermont. 
After  leaving  the  academy  he  taught  school  in  Nelson, 
N.  H.,  and  thus,  by  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
a  teacher,  not  only  nourished  the  seeds  of  knowledge 
which  he  had  planted  as  a  pupil,  but  gave  them  better 
opportunities  for  germination  and  growth.  On  the 
4th  of  March,  1844,  he  removed  to  Winchendon,  and 
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entered  the  wooden-ware  manufacturing  establishment 
of  E.  Murdock,  Jr.,  with  whom  he  remained  nine 
years,  six  years  in  the  factory  and  three  years  in  the 
office.  On  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  Mr.  Mur- 
dock, to  begin  business  on  his  own  account,  his  em- 
ployer, in  token  of  his  appreciation  of  the  industry 
and  fidelity  which  Mr.  Mason  had  displayed,  author- 
ized him  to  draw  on  him  at  sight  for  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars,  if  ever  it  might  be  required  in  the 
exigencies  of  the  business  upon  which  he  was  enter- 
ing. The  offer  of  such  substantial  aid  was  as  credit- 
able to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Murdock  as  the  fact  that 
advantage  was  never  taken  of  it  by  Mr.  Mason  was 
to  the  spirit  of  independence  and  high  sense  of  honor 
of  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Mason  began  the  manufacture  of  wooden-ware 
in  1853,  purchasing  one-half  interest  with  Ephraim 
Kendall,  and  carrying  on  the  business  under  the 
firm-name  of  Kendall  &  Mason.  In  1863,  Mr.  Ken- 
dall sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Mason,  and  the  latter 
became  the  sole  proprietor,  continuing  his  business 
alone  up  to  the  present  time ;  in  later  years,  since 
1869,  his  son,  Dwight  L.  Mason,  assisting  him.  His 
mill  is  on  Miller's  River,  near  the  centre  of  the  cen- 
tral village  of  Winchendon.  His  goods  bear  the  best 
reputation  and  find  their  way  to  the  markets  of  both 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 

But  Mr.  Mason,  though  an  active  and  zealous 
business  man,  has  found  time  to  take  part  in  various 
movements  and  enterprises  calculated  to  promote  the 
religious,  moral,  social  and  industrial  welfare  of  the 
community.  He  has  served  at  various  times  as 
selectman  and  overseer  of  the  poor,  and  in  1871  re- 
presented Winchendon  in  the  General  Court.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  organizing  the  Winchendon 
Savings  Bank  in  1854,  and  while  since  its  incorpora- 
tion, he  has  been  a  member  of  its  board  of  invest- 
ment, during  the  last  ten  years  he  has  been  its 
president.  He  was  also  efficient  in  the  organization 
of  the  First  National  Bank  in  Winchendon,  in  1864, 
and  since  that  time  has  been  a  member  of  its  board 
of  directors.  His  appointment  on  various  town 
committees  illustrates  the  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  his  sagacity  and  prudence  and  judgment. 
On  the  committees  to  secure  volunteers  during  the 
war  ;  to  select  a  suitable  tract  of  land  for  a  cemetery  ; 
to  recommend  a  proper  site  for  a  High  School  building, 
to  oppose  the  division  of  Worcester  County,  and  to 
consider  the  subject  of  town  water-works,  his  business 
methods  and  wise  council  were  duly  appreciated  by 
the  town. 

In  more  limited  fields  of  usefulness  he  has  been 
no  less  efficient.  As  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Town  Committee  for  many  years,  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Congregational  Sunday-school  for  twenty- 
two  years,  as  trustee  of  the  Gushing  Academy 
and  a  director  in  the  Fitchburg  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company,  his  services  have  been  in  request  as 
long  as  he  was  willing  to  render  them. 
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Such  a  record  as  is  here  displayed  renders  it  an 
easy  task  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  character 
of  the  mau.  He  is  such  a  man  as  every  town  seeking 
its  highest  and  best  development,  guiding  the  foot- 
steps of  its  youth,  guarding  the  financial  interests  o I 
its  people,  looking  to  progress  without  extravagance 
and  respecting  economy  without  the  taint  of  parsi- 
mony, should  possess. 

Mr.  Mason  married,  February  13,  1851,  Jane  S. 
Fifield,  whose  son,  Dwight  L.  Mason,  was  born  Au- 
gust 10,  1852.  Twin  daughters  were  also  born  June 
26,  1858,  one  of  whom  died  on  the  day  of  its  birth 
and  was  buried  with  its  mother,  and  the  other  at  the 
age  of  five  years.  Dwight  L.  Mason  graduated  a1 
the  Highland  Military  Academy  in  18(i9,  and  since 
that  time  has  been  engaged  in  business  with  hit 
father. 

Mr.  Mason  married  a  second  wife,  Calista  Streeter, 
November  17,  1859,  whose  children  have  been  Mar- 
cus Marvin  and  Mabel  Murdock,  both  born  October 
7,  1861.  Marcus  Marvin  Mason  graduated  at  Am- 
herst College  in  1883,  and  since  1884  has  occupied  re- 
sponsible positions  in  connection  with  stock-raising 
associations  in  Wyoming  Territory,  with  a  central 
office  in  Cheyenne.  Mabel  Murdock  Mason,  after 
finishing  her  education  at  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary, 
engaged  for  several  years  in  the  occupation  of  teacher 
in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Mason  is  still  in  active  business,  with  a  career 
of  usefulness,  should  his  health  be  spared,  far  from 
finished. 


WILLIAM    WEBSTER    WHITNEY. 

William  Webster  Whitney  is  descended  from  John 
Whitney,  who  came,  a  boy  of  eleven  years,  from 
England  in  1635,  in  the  Eliznbelh  and  Anne,  and 
settled  with  his  father  and  mother,  and  four  younger 
brothers,  in  Watertown.  William  Whitney,  the 
great-grandson  of  John,  was  born  in  Weston  April 
10, 1736,  and  settled  in  Wincheudon  in  1774.  He  mar- 
ried, June  14,  1762,  Mary  Mansfield,  of  Weston,  and 
had  seven  children, — William,  Phinehas,  Mary,  Jo- 
seph, Amasa,  Sally  and  Luke, — and  died  July  10, 
1817.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  company  of  Captain 
Moses  Hale  and  regiment  of  Colonel  Nathan  Spar- 
hawk,  which  marched  from  Winchendon  to  Cambridge 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  1775. 

Amasa  Whitney,  son  of  William,  was  born  June 
16,  1777,  and  married,  in  December,  1802,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Goodridge,  and  died  February  2, 
1852.  His  children  were, — Webster,  born  in  Win- 
chendon October  6,  1803  ;  Amasa,  April  24,  1806,  who 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Ephraim  Murdock  ;  Har- 
riet, January  27,  1811,  who  married  C.  C.  Pierce; 
William  Lowe,  March  24,  1815  ;  Baxter  Dodridge, 
June  28,  1817,  who  married  Sarah  Jane,  daughter  of 
Richard  Whitney;  Mary  Groodridge,  August  2,  1819, 
who  married  William,  son  of  Ephraim  Murdock ; 
and  John  Milton,  December  18,  1826. 


Webster  Whitney,  son  of  Amasa,  born  as  above, 
married,  March  16,  1828,  Eliza  Parks,  daughter  of 
Colonel  Joseph  Whitman,  of  Lincoln,  and  had  Eliza 
Caroline,  born  .>une  16,  1830,  who  married  William 
Beaman  ;  William  Webster,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  ;  and  Lucy  Ellen,  born  October  21,  1834,  who 
married  Archus  S.  Kimball. 

William  Webster  Whitney  was  born  in  Winchen- 
don May  5,  1833.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of 
that  town,  and  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  an  apprenticeship  with 
Captain  Ephraim  Murdock,  an  extensive  manufac- 
turer of  wooden-ware,  and  remained  with  him  until 
he  was  twenty-seven.  He  then  went  into  partnership 
with  his  father-in-law,  Elisha  Murdock,  a  brether  of 
Ephraim,  in  the  same  business  at  Waterville,  under 
the  firm-name  of  E.  Murdock  &  Co.  In  1862  Mr. 
Murdock  retired  from  the  partnership  on  account  of 
ill-health,  and  died  in  1870.  Under  the  same  title 
Mr.  Whitney  formed  a  partnership  with  his  cousin, 
James  Alfred  Whitman,  son  of  Ephraim  Parks 
Whitman,  which  continued  seventeen  years,  until 
1879.  During  the  next  five  years  he  carried  on  the 
business  alone,  and  in  1884  took  his  son  Elisha  Mur- 
dock Whitney  into  partnership,  still  retaining  the 
old  firm-name  of  E.  Murdock  &  Co. 

The  business  originally  established  by  Mr.  Elisha 
Murdock,  always  successful,  has,  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Whitney,  gradually  extended,  until  his  establishment 
is  now  not  only  the  oldest,  but  has  been  for  the  last 
ten  years  the  most  extensive  wooden-ware  manufac- 
tory in  the  country.  He  married,  January  22,  1857, 
Sophia  Morse,  daughter  of  his  old  partner,  Elisha 
Murdock,  and  has  one  son,  Elisha  Murdock  Whitney, 
who  is  his  present  partner. 

Concerning  this  young  man,  the  son  of  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, the  interesting  fact  may  be  stated  that  his  three 
great-grandfathers — Amasa  Whitney,  Ephraim  Jlur- 
dock  and  Isaac  Morse — who  were  three  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  Winchendon  from  1800  to  1825,  lie 
buried  side  by  side  in  adjoining  lots  in  the  old  ceme- 
tery of  the  town. 

From  the  first  step  taken  by  Mr.  Whitney  in  his 
business  life  he  has  devoted  himself  unremittingly 
to  the  enterprises  with  which  he  has  been  connected, 
and  to  his.industry,  supplemented  and  reinforced  by 
a  good  education,  a  marked  intelligence,  a  sensitive 
honor  and  an  indomitable  will,  his  success  has  been 
due.  Though  avoiding  and  refusing  public  office,  he 
has  never  been  inattentive  to  the  wants  of  his  native 
town,  and  any  project  calculateil  to  promote  its  in- 
terests he  has  pushed  with  energy  and  zeal.  With 
the  extension  of  the  Ware  River  Railroad  from  Gil- 
bertville,  in  Hardwick,  to  Winchendon,  he  was 
especially  identified,  and  from  the  time  that  exten- 
sion was  projected  he  has  been  a  director  of  the  road. 
Since  its  practical  purchase  by  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  corporation,  when  it  became  the  Ware 
River  Branch  of  that  company,  his  early  eftbrts  in  its 
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behalf,  and  his  high  business  character,  have  been 
recognized  by  continued  re-elections  to  a  director- 
ship. He  is  also  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  AVinchen- 
don  Savings  Bank,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
Unitarian  Society,  to  which  he  has  been  a  liberal 
benefactor,  and  of  the  executive  committees  of  which 
he  was  for  twenty  years  a  member.  Elisha  Murdock, 
his  father-in-law,  was  the  pioneer  of  Unitarianism  in 
Winchendon,  and  in  later  years  his  interest  in  the 
society  was  largely  shared  by  his  brother  Ephraim. 

Mr.  Whitney  is  a  man  of  marked  presence,  and 
with  his  genial  social  traits  and  broad  views  on  the 
questions  of  the  day,  together  with  good  conversa- 
tional powers,  he  cannot  fail  to  impress  a  stranger  as 
a  leader  among  men,  possessing  the  brain  to  conceive 
and  the  ability  to  execute  enterprises  which  men  of 
less  ardent  and  less  hopeful  temperament  would  con- 
sider impracticable,  if  not  impossible.  He  is  now  in 
the  prime  of  life,  strong  in  body  and  mind,  with  a 
probable  future  before  him  of  continued  prosperity 
and  usefulness. 


W.    p.    CLARK.' 

Wilder  P.  Clark,  of  Winchendon,  was  born  in 
Chestertiekl,  N.  H.,  October  12,  1832.  His  father, 
Joseph  Clark,  a  son  of  Solomon  Clark,  of  Chester- 
field, and  a  grandson  of  Jonas  Clark,  of  Petersham, 
Mass.,  married  Fanny  Cxary,  who  died  February  27, 
1817,  leaving  two  children  ;  he  married,  second,  Polly 
Kneeland,  who  died  May  7,  1850,  leaving  six  chil- 
dren ;  he  died  July  25,  1852,  aged  nearly  sixty  years. 
He  was  an  industrious  man  and  a  good  citizen.  A 
prominent  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  class 
leader  and  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-school,  his 
life  was  a  consistent  expression  of  his  religious  con- 
victions and  professions.  For  many  years  he  was  an 
earnest  and  intelligent  advocate  of  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance, and  frequently  spoke  in  public  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  man  who  never  drank  liquor  at  a 
public  bar,  which  was  an  unusually  conspicuous  rec- 
ord for  his  time.  His  kindness  was  extended  to  all, 
and  he  never  grew  weary  in  his  efforts  for  the  good 
of  his  fellow-men. 

John  Kneeland,  Esq.,  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  a  son  of  Timothy  Knee- 
land, was  born  in  the  southeast  part  of  Winchendon 
(now  Gardner),  and  in  early  manhood  removed  to 
Chesterfield.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  ability,  a 
selectman  sixteen  years,  a  representative  several 
years  and,  living  to  an  advanced  age,  he  continued 
to  exercise  a  commanding  influence  in  town  and 
State  aifairs. 

The  early  experience  and  training  of  Mr.  Clark 
were  those  common  to  the  lot  of  many  successful 
men  who  have  been  reared  in  the  country  homes  of 
New  England.  Attending  the  public  schools  of  his 
native   town,   and    supplementing    a    brief  primary 

1  By  Ezra  S.  Stearns. 


course  by  a  few  terms  at  the  academy,  his  school  ad- 
vantages were  measured  more  by  industry  and  ap- 
plication than  by  months  or  years  of  study. 

At  sixteen  years  of  age  young  Clark  began  the 
battle  of  life.  In  the  autumn  of  1848  he  found  em- 
ployment in  the  store  of  B.  L.  Marsh  &  Co.,  on  Han- 
over Street,  Boston,  where  he  remained  four  years. 
In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Marsh  retired  from  the  firm, 
and,  in  connection  with  Eben  D.  Jordan,  founded  the 
well-known  house  of  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.  In  this 
employment  he  was  eminently  successlul,  and  en- 
joyed the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  employers  and 
his  associates. 

In  1852  the  engagement  was  terminated  by  severe 
sickness,  and,  after  a  residence  in  Texas  of  a  year 
he  returned  to  the  scenes  of  his  first  successful  effiirt 
in  mercantile  pursuits.  From  1853  to  1857  he  was 
a  salesman  in  the  employ  of  Porter  &  Lawrence  and 
of  Locke,  Hall  &  Co.,  dry-goods  houses,  on  Hanover 
Street.  In  1857  Mr.  Clark  made  his  first  essay  in 
business  on  his  own  account.  He  bought,  and  soon 
sold,  with  apparent  advantage,  a  stock  of  goods  on 
Hanover  Street,  and  while  contemplating  the  em- 
ployment of  his  modest  capital  in  future  business, 
he  saw  it  melt  away,  in  the  failure  of  his  purchaser 
to  meet  the  notes  given  in  exchange  for  the  stock  of 
goods.  In  the  common  usage  of  the  term  Mr.  Clark 
did  not  fail,  and  no  creditors  attended  him  in  mis- 
fortune. He  simply  lost  of  the  fruit  of  h's  early  la- 
bor and  the  rewards  of  a  few  years  of  self-denial  and 
industry.  The  career  of  many  successful  business 
men  has  been  prefaced  by  misfortune,  and  it  is 
probable  that  lessons  of  caution  and  prudence  thus 
acquired  have  compensated  the  loss  of  capital. 

In  May,  1858,  Mr.  Clark  came  to  Winchendon. 
During  the  ensuing  three  years  he  was  in  the  employ- 
ment of  E.  Murdock,  Jr.,  wholesale  dealer  in  and 
extensive  manufacturer  of  wooden-ware.  The  suc- 
ceeding three  years  he  was  again  engaged  in  the  diy- 
goods  trade,  and  was  with  the  firms  of  Wm.  Locke  & 
Co.,  of  Portland,  Me.,  and  Hall,  Dame  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  and  in  February,  186-4,  he  returned  to  Win- 
chendon, and  renewed  his  business  relations  with 
Mr.  Murdock,  which  were  continued  until  1872,  when 
he  began  business  in  this  town  on  his  own  account  as 
a  wholesale  dealer  in  wooden-ware  and  manufacturers' 
supplies.  During  the  preceding  years  of  close  appli- 
cation and  efficient  service,  Mr.  Clark  had  commanded 
a  liberal  salary.  He  commenced  business  in  this 
town  under  favorable  auspices,  and  from  the  first  he 
has  been  eminently  successful.  For  many  years 
Winchendon  has  been  an  important  centre  in  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  wooden-ware,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  Mr.  Clark  exceeds  in  volume  that  of  any 
other  dealer  in  this  line  in  New  England.  Since  1883 
he  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  tubs,  pails  and  other  lines  of  wooden-ware,  having 
mills  in  this  town  and  at  East  Swanzey,  N.  H. 

While  he  has  been  actively  and  closely  engaged  in 
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his  chosen  line  of  business,  he  has  accepted  several 
positions  of  trust.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Safety 
Fund  National  Bank  of  Fitchburg,  and  since  1873  he 
has  been  a  trustee  and  one  of  the  board  of  invest- 
ment of  the  Winchendon  Savings  Bank.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  1877-79-88, 
and  was  assigned  to  important  committees,  including 
those  of  finance  and  insurance.  He  is  a  Royal  Arch 
Mason,  and  has  been  a  member  of  Artisan  Lodge,  F. 
A.  M.,  since  its  charter  (1865),  and  has  been  W.  M. 
three  years. 

Mr.  Clark  is  a  man  of  keen  perception  and  ready 
judgment,  and  while  he  thinks  quickly  he  acts  cau- 
tiously. His  qualities  are  emiuently  practical,  and 
his  resources  are  at  his  command.  His  success  in 
business  has  not  been  the  fruit  of  hazardous  enter- 
prise, nor  the  result  of  fortuitous  circumstances. 
From  the  beginning  he  aims  at  well-defined  results, 
and  he  has  the  force  of  character  and  executive  ability 
to  attain  them.  With  such  industry  and  qualities  of 
mind  he  would  have  been  equally  successful  in  any 
other  calling.  Frank  and  direct  in  his  habits  of 
speech  and  conduct,  his  convictions  are  well  defined 
and  are  always  attended  with  the  courage  of  expres- 
sion. In  his  relations  with  his  fellow-men,  he  is  affa- 
ble, kind  and  attentive  to  thg  demands  of  society  and 
of  friendship.  The  achievements  of  his  life  and  the 
esteem  of  his  associates,  which  has  never  been  with- 
held, are  the  legitimate  rewards  of  a  commendable 
ambition  and  an  honorable  conduct. 

In  his  domestic  relations  Mr.  Clark  has  been  fortu- 
nate and  happy.  He  married,  February  3, 1864,  Mary 
C.  Merrill,  an  accomplished  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
and  Caroline  W.  (Harris)  Merrill,  of  Belfast,  Maine. 
They  have  three  children  :  Murdock  Merrill,  born 
December  9, 1867  ;  Mary  Wilder,  born  June  11,  1873, 
and  Maurice  Leonard,  born  July  13,  1875. 


OZBO   HANCOCK. 

Hezekiah  Hancock,  the  grandfather  of  Ozro  Han- 
cock, the  subject  of  this  sketch,  lived  in  Templeton, 
and  died  March  24,  1828,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 
His  wife,  Martha  Hancock,  died  December  16,  1820, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  Their  children  were  James, 
Jonas,  Patty  Levina,  Chloe,  Alma,  Rufus,  Hezekiah, 
John,  Artemas,  Hepzibah  and  Olive  Richardson. 
Rufus  Hancock,  son  of  Hezekiah,  was  born  in  Win- 
chendon, August  21,  1780,  and  married  Sally,  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  Bacon,  September  19,  1802.  His  chil- 
dren were  Benjamin  Franklin ;  Hannah,  born  in 
Templeton,  November  25,  1803;  William  Martin, 
born  in  Harrisburg,  Fa.,  March  16,  1806;  Artemas, 
August  13,  1809,  and  Ozro,  January  10,  1812.  Rufus, 
the  father,  died  April  1,  1821. 

Ozro  Hancock,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born 

January  10,  1812,  as  above   stated   in   that   part  of 

Templeton  now  called   Baldwinsville.     He  attended 

he  lower  grade  schools  in  that  town  and  one  term 


at  the  High  School.  He  left  school  at  the  early  age 
of  nine  years,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  with 
Peter  Pierce,  of  Templeton,  in  the  business  of  chair- 
making,  remaining  with  him  until  he  was  twenty- 
two  years  of  age.  After  that  time  he  worked  with 
several  different  persons  in  the  same  business  until 
1838,  when  he  connected  himself  with  his  cousin, 
Moses  Hancock,  son  of  his  Uncle  John,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pails  at  Waterville,  on  that  part  of  Mil- 
ler's River  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  central 
village  of  Winchendon.  During  his  connection  with 
his  cousin,  which  continued  two  or  three  years,  the 
business  was  carried  on  on  leased  premises.  After 
he  began  business  alone,  about  the  year  1842,  he 
built  a  factory  of  his  own,  and  continued  until  1887 
in  the  manufacture  of  pail  ears  and  fixings.  In  1887 
he  sold  or  transferred  his  business  to  his  son,  John, 
who  has  added  to  his  product  butts  and  hinges  and 
other  small  articles  of  hardware.  By  faithful  appli- 
cation to  business  in  his  younger  days,  by  strict 
adherence  to  good  principles,  and  by  frugality  and 
skillful  management,  Mr.  Ozro  Hancock  has  made 
himself  what  he  is,  and  risen  from  slender  means  to 
a  comfortable  competency.  He  is  one  of  those  men 
who,  no  matter  what  may  be  said  about  the  natural 
depravity  of  man,  illustrate,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
elastic  and  rising  tendency  of  human  nature, — a  ten- 
dency which,  without  direct  and  positive  hindrances, 
must  have  its  way.  They  illustrate,  too,  the  oppor- 
tunities which  the  free  and  elevating  influences  of 
our  institutions  aflbrd  to  the  honest,  faithful  man  to 
occupy  a  higher  station  in  life.  They  increase  our 
respect  for  man  as  a  man  severed  from  all  the  adven- 
titious aids  and  circumstances  of  life.  They  are  the 
most  effective  examples  to  youth, — living  examples 
of  what  youth,  with  uncorrupted  morals  and  a  deter- 
mined will,  can  accomplish  in  the  race  of  life. 

Mr.  Hancock  married,  November  26,  1846,  Sarah, 
a  daughter  of  William  Brooks,  of  Winchendon,  and 
has  two  children, — John,  his  successor  in  business, 
who  married  Mary  Allen,  of  Woburn,  and  Flora 
Jane,  who  married  George  F.  Brown,  of  Alstead, 
N.  H.  He  is  a  Unitarian  in  religion  and  Republi- 
can in  politics,  less  inclined,  however,  to  be  confined 
within  the  limits  of  any  theological  creed  than  to 
rigidly  adhere  to  the  principles  of  his  party.  He  is 
now  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in  retirement  from 
business,  after  sixty-seven  years  of  work,  enjoying 
the  comforts  of  home  and  a  happiness  well  earned. 


MORTON   E.  CONVERSE. 

The  name  of  Converse  is  of  French  origin  and  is 
derived  from  Coigniers.  An  early  seat  of  the  family 
was  in  Navarre,  France,  from  whence  Roger  de  Coig- 
niers emigrated  to  England  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  during  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  To 
him  the  Bishop  of  Durham  gave  the  constableship  of 
Durham,  and  among  his  descendants  Cony  ers,  of  Hord- 
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en,  Durham,  was  created  a  baronet  July  14,  1628.  In 
the  line  of  descent.  Sir  Humphrey,  the  eighth  genera- 
tion, wrote  the  name  Coigners,  and  Sir  Christopher, 
the  twelfth  generation,  adopted  the  orthography  of 
Conyers.  In  Navarre,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
seat  of  a  family  of  this  name  was  styled  the  Chateau 
de  Coigniers,  and  families  bearing  the  name  in  France 
were  Huguenots.  In  the  massacre  on  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew's Day,  in  1572,  many  of  the  family  fell  victims 
to  the  rage  of  the  Papists.  Pierre  Coigniers,  who  was 
attached  to  the  court  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  having 
witnessed  the  assassination  of  his  kinsman,  Admiral 
Coligny,  escaped  with  his  wife  and  two  infant  chil- 
dren to  England.  He  settled  in  the  County  of  Essex, 
where  a  son  married  a  lady  of  considerable  possessions 
in  that  and  an  adjoining  county.  Ralph,  a  son  of  this 
marriage,  was  created  a  baronet  by  Charles  II.  In 
time,  corresponding  to  the  pronunciation,  the  name 
became  fixed  as  Conyers,  and  sometimes  by  the  change 
of  a  single  letter,  as  Convers.  The  coat  of  arms  of 
Coigniers,  Conyers  and  Converse  is  substantially  the 
same. 

I.  Edward  Convers,  the  emigrant  ancestor,  born 
1689,  settled  in  Charlestown,  1629  or  1630.  In  1631 
he  received  a  grant  of  the  ferry  from  Charlestown  to 
Boston,  of  which,  under  the  favor  of  the  (ieneral 
Court,  he  had  the  control  several  years.  The  same 
year  he  was  admitted  freeman,  and  he  was  a  select- 
man of  Charlestown,  1635  to  1640.  His  name  is  first 
of  the  seven  commissioners  appointed  by  the  church 
in  Charlestown  to  effect  the  settlement  of  Woburn- 
He  removed  to  the  new  town  and  became  one  of  its 
most  useful  and  honored  citizens.  He  was  a  select- 
man of  Woburn  from  1644  until  his  death,  and  for 
several  years  one  of  the  board  of  commissioners  for 
the  trial  of  minor  causes.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
First  Church,  Boston,  1630,  an  original  member  of 
the  First  Church,  Charlestown,  1632,  and  the  First 
Church,  Woburn,  1642;  of  the  latter  church  he  was 
one  of  the  first  two  deacons.  His  homestead  is  now 
within  the  town  of  Winchester,  where  he  died  August 
10,  1663.  The  name  of  his  wife  was  Sarah,  who  died 
January  14,  1661-62;  he  married  (2)  September  9, 
1662,  Joanna  (Corbin)  Sprague,  widow  of  Ralph 
Sprague.  The  children  of  Dea.  Edward  and  Sarah 
Convers  were  James,  Josiah,  Samuel  and  Mary. 

II.  James  Convers,  born  in  England,  1620,  came  to 
America  with  his  father,  Dea.  Edward  Convers.  In 
the  records  he  is  styled  ensign.  He  married,  October 
24,  1643,  Anna  Long,  born  1625,  daughter  of  Robert 
and  Elizabeth  Long,  of  Charlestown.  He  lived  in 
Woburn,  where  he  died  May  10,  1715.  "  Through  a 
long  life  he  was  a  very  valuable  and  highly  esteemed 
citizen,  and  was  repeatedly  honored  by  the  town  with 
the  principal  offices  which  it  had  to  confer." 

III.  Major  James  Convers,  eldest  of  the  ten  children 
of  Ensign  James  Convers,  was  born  in  Woburn,  Oc- 
tober 16,  1645,  and  died  July  8,  1706.  He  was  prom- 
inent in  military  affairs,  and  for  his  gallant  defence 


of  Storer's  Garrison,  in  1691,  he  was  promoted  to 
major.  He  was  ten  years  a  member  of  the  General 
Court  and  three  times  elected  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  married,  January,  1,  1668-69, 
Hannali  Carter,  born  January  19,  1650-51,  daughter 
of  Capt.  John  and  Elizabeth  Carter,  of  Woburn. 
They  had  nine  children,  four  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 

IV.  John  Convers,  son  of  Major  James  Convers, 
was  born  in  Woburn,  August  22,  1673.  He  married, 
May  22,  1699,  Abigail  Sawyer,  born  March  17,  1670, 
daughter  of  Joshua  Sawyer,  of  Woburn.  He  died  in 
Woburn,  January  6,  1707-08 ;  his  widow  married, 
November  29.  1720,  John  Vinton. 

V.  Joshua  Convers,  son  of  John  Convers,  was  born 
in  Woburn,  June  3,  1704.  He  removed  to  Dunstable 
where  he  married,  July  31,  1729,  Rachel  Blanchard, 
born  March  23,  1712,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Abiah 
(Hassell)  Blanchard,  and  a  sister  of  Joseph  Blanchard, 
an  agent  of  the  Masonian  proprietors.  In  1729  he 
removed  to  Naticook  (now  Merrimack),  N.  H.  He 
was  there  a  prominent  citizen,  and  was  frequently 
elected  to  office.  In  1744  he  was  drowned  in  the  Mer- 
rimack River. 

VI.  Zebulon  Converse,  son  of  Joshua,  was  born 
March  21,  1744,  the  year  his  father  was  drowned.  He 
married,  1773,  Sarah  Merriam,  born  October  10,  1753, 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Olive  (Wheeler)  Merriam, 
of  Bedford,  Mass.  Previous  to  the  Revolution  he  re- 
moved to  Rindge,  N.  H.,  where  he  died,  November 
10,  1805  ;  his  wife  died  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  same 
month. 

VII.  Joshua  Converse,  Esq.,  the  fifth  of  the  eleven 
children  of  Zebulon  Converse,  was  born  in  Rindge, 
April  23,  1781.  He  was  a  farmer  in  his  native  town 
and  a  successful  manufacturer  of  lumber  and  wood- 
en-ware. Possessing  a  strong  mind  and  manifesting 
an  earnest  solicitude  for  the  public  good,  his  services 
were  frequently  sought  by  his  townsmen.  He  was  a 
representative,  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1850,  and  a  selectman  seventeen  years.  He 
married.  May  6,  1808,  Polly  Piper,  born  February  13, 
1791,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Hepsibeth  (Jewett) 
Piper,  and  a  granddaughter  of  Ezekiel  and  Hannah 
(Platts)  Jewett.  She  died  February  7,  1840;  he  mar- 
ried (2)  May  20,  1841,  Polly  Kimball,  born  September 
25,  1789,  daughter  of  William  and  Abigail  (Hamlet) 
Kimball,  of  Rindge.  He  died  November  1,  1862;  his 
widow  died  September  10,  1866. 

VIII.  Capt.  Ebenezer  H.  Converse,  sou  of  Joshua 
Converse,  Esq.,  was  born  in  Rindge,  November  14, 
1811.  He  resides  in  Rindge.  He  was  a  captain  in 
the  Sixth  New  Hampshire  Volunteers,  and  was  in  the 
service  in  the  Burnside  expedition  to  North  Carolina. 
He  married,  October  8, 1835,  Sarah  Darling,  of  Winch- 
endon,  who  died  July  10,  1875.  The  marriage  cere 
mony  was  performed  by  Rev.  Daniel  O.  Morton,  the 
father  of  Vice-President  Morton,  and  in  his  memory 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  derives  a  name.  Mrs.  Saiah 
(Darling)  Converse  was  a  daughter  of  Jewett  B.  and 
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Hannah  (Murdock)  Darling,  and  a  granddaughter  of 
James  and  Deborah  (Williams)  Murdock,  early  resi- 
dents of  Winchendon.  Captain  Converse  married  (2) 
June  2,  1877,  Harriet  E.  (Leland)  Dearborn,  daughter 
of  James  and  Hannah  (Kidder)  Leland ;  she  died 
July  16,  1888. 

Morton  E.  Converse,  son  of  Capt.  Ebenezer  H. 
Converse,  and  of  the  ninth  generation  in  America, 
was  born  in  Eindge,  N.  H.,  September  17,  1837.  He 
pursued  a  stated  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  town  and  the  academies  of  the  vicinity, 
and  was  in  business  two  years  at  Salmon  Falls,  N.  H. 
In  response  to  the  first  call  of  the  President  for  three 
years'  men,  and  joining  the  multitude  of  the  loyal 
North,  he  entered  the  service.  His  regiment,  the 
Sixth  New  Hampshire  Volunteers,  an  organization  of 
excellent  reputation,  was  assigned  to  the  Burnside 
expedition  to  North  Carolina.  In  July,  1862,  the 
regimuit  joined  the  army  in  Virginia  and  shared  the 
dangers  of  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Eun,  of  Chantilly, 
South  Mountain  and  Antietam.  The  following  spring 
it  was  ordered  to  Mississippi  to  re-enforce  the  army 
under  General  Grant.  It  was  engaged  at  Vicksburg 
and  saw  hard  service,  during  the  ensuing  months,  in 
Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  Early  in  1864 
the  regiment  was  returned  to  the  Army  of  Virginia 
and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  the 
memorable  assault  upon  Petersburg  and  other  historic 
engagements.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  was 
discharged  on  account  of  expiration  of  the  term  of 
enlistment.  While  with  and  sharing  the  fortunes  of 
the  regiment,  for  nearly  two  years,  he  was  an  acting 
commissary  of  subsistence.  Having  escaped  wounds 
in  the  service,  Mr.  Converse  was  less  fortunate  in  the 
effects  of  exposure  and  the  influences  of  climate. 
The  ensuing  two  years  he  suffered  severely  from  ma- 
laria and  was  not  actively  employed.  In  1867  he  be- 
gan, at  Converseville,  in  Eindge,  the  manufacture  of 
pyroligneous  acid,  iron  liquor,  acetic  acid  and  other 
products  of  wood  acid.  This  business  was  continued 
successfully  eight  years.  In  1873  he  bought  and  re- 
fitted a  mill  at  Converseville  and  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  light  wooden-ware. 

In  September,  1878,  Mr.  Converse  removed  to 
Winchendon,  where  he  has  been  successful  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  important  industry.  He  formed  a 
partnership  with  Orlando  Mason,  a  prominent  citizen 
and  a  successful  manufacturer  of  Winchendon,  Mass., 
and  under  the  firm-name  of  Mason  &  Converse,  the 
manufacture  of  toys  and  light  wooden-ware  was  con- 
tinued successfully  until  1883.  At  this  time  the  exist- 
ing partnership  was  dissolved.  Mr.  Converse  then 
formed  a  partnership  with  his  uncle,  Alfred  C.  Con- 
verse, of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  under  the  firm- name  of  Con- 
verse Toy  and  Woodware  Co.  They  purchased  the 
Monadnock  Mill,  a  commodious  and  substantial  build- 
ing, one  hundred  by  forty  feet,  three  stories,  and 
ample  steam-power,  situated  near  the  railroads  center- 
ing in  Winchendiin,  and  in  each  succeeding  year  the 


volume  of  the  business  was   largely  increased.     In 
1887  the  firm-name  was  changed  to  Morton  E.  Con- 
verse &  Co.,  the  parties  in  interest  being  the  same, 
and  a  new  mill,  one  hundred  by  forty  feet,  four  stories 
high,  was  erected,  and  a  new  industry  was  added  to 
the   business.     The   firm,  under   favorable  auspices, 
has  begun  the  manufacture  of  reed  and  rattan  chairs 
and   reed   furniture.     By   improved   machinery  and 
processes  the  firm  is  cutting  cane  for  its  own  manu- 
facture and  for  the  market.     Until  recently  wooden 
toys  were  chiefly  imported  from  Germany.     The  for- 
eign   goods   were   made   without   machinery   in  theJ 
homes  of  poorly-paid  laborers.     At  the  present  timd 
the  home  market  is  mainly  supplied  by  American^ 
manufacture,  and  large  quantities  are  exported.     In  ! 
this  industry  Mr.  Converse  maintains  a  foremost  rank,  j 
and  has  built  up  the  largest  business  in  this  line  in 
the  world.     He  has  been  successful  in  the  production 
of  original  designs  and  a  succession  of  novelties,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  protected  by  patents.    With 
each  year  his  business  has  steadily  increased  until  ] 
the  firm  employs  one  hundred  and  fifty  hands,  with 
a  pay-roll  of  four  thousand  dollars  per  month.     Mr. 
Converse  has  his  business  well  in  hand,  and  underj 
judicious  supervision  in   each  department.     He  ha 
continually  maintained  fraternal  relations  with    hi^ 
employes,  and   has   ever  been   considerate   of  their 
rights  and  thoughtful  of  their  interests.     In  business! 
habits  he  is  industrious  and   cautious,  yet  quick  in 
discerning  the  tendency  of  the  trade,  and  in  comjire- 
hending  and  anticipating  the  demands  of  the  market. 
The  successful  issue  of  his  business  is  found  in  his 
ability  to  organize,  and  in  the  fertility  of  his  mind  in 
the  production  of  new  designs  and  novelties,  and  in 
inventions  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Converse  is  a  public-spirited  citizen,  active  in 
the  church  and  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  an 
earnest  advocate  of  all  that  relates  to  the  welfare  of  I 
the  town  and  the  community.     Every  enterprise  that 
relates  to  the  health,  the  convenience  or  the  attrac-l 
tiveness  of  the  town   commands  his  influence,  and! 
support.    A  man  of  generous  impulses  and  of  a  happy 
temperament,  he  is  a  firm  friend,  and  he  cultivates  no  J 
enmities.    He  is  sincere,  frank  and  honest,  command- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  business  community,  and! 
the  respect  of  his   associates.     He  is  a  member  of! 
Jerusalem    Commandery,  Knights   Templar,  haviugj 
been  connected  with  the  Masonic  order  since  early] 
manhood,  and  is  also  an  active   member  of  the  Odd  f 
Fellows. 

Mr.  Converse  married,  August  19,  1869,  Hattie  M.J 
Atherton,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Susan  (Peacock)] 
Atherton,  of  Lowell,  an  accomplished  lady  of  amiable] 
and  excellent  traits  of  mind  and  chai'acter.  She  died| 
in  Winchendon,  October  28,  1886,  leaving  two  chil- 
dren :  Grace  Atherton  Converse,  born  November  17, 
1873,  and  Atherton  Darling  Converse,  born  January  j 
7,  1877. 
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WILLIAM  BEOWX  (Ist). 

In  1813,  while  Winchendon  was  still  in  its  infancy, 
there  being  but  seven  bouses  in  the  village  proper  at 
that  time,  Samuel  Brown  came  from  Lincoln  to  found 
here  a  permanent  home  for  himself  and  family.  He 
brought  with  him  his  young  wife,  Eunice  Hagar, 
from  Weston — one  very  competent  to  share  with  him 
the  reverses  of  fortune  in  a  new  country.  They 
chose  the  site  for  their  home  on  a  pleasant  hill-top, 
at  the  foot  of  which  nestles  the  little  sheet  of  water 
known  as  Bullardville  Pond. 

Their  oldest  child,  William  Brown,  was  born  July 
15,  18:20.  He  attended  school  in  Winchendon,  but, 
being  of  an  energetic  temperament,  he,  early  in  life, 
showed  a  preference  for  active  labors.  He  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  teaming,  and  he  was  employed  when 
quite  a  young  man,  by  the  contractors  at  the  time  the 
Cheshire  Railroad  was  being  built,  to  team  the  iron 
rails  from  place  to  place  as  needed. 

He  was  one  of  four  children,  and  with  them  united 
in  following  the  worthy  example  of  their  father  and 
mother,  which  had  taught  them  that  true  content- 
ment and  honor  were  the  reward  of  honest  labor,  and 
not  the  fruits  of  idleness.  He  married,  April  8,  1856, 
Julia  A.  Lovejoy,  daughter  of  Oliver  and  Nancy  (In- 
galls)  Lovejoy.  Their  union  was  blessed  with  three 
children,— Arthur  L.,  born  May  18, 1857;  William  H., 
born  May  26,  1860,  and  Mary  E.,  born  March  6,  1868. 
For  many  years  he  farmed  quite  extensively,  dealing 
mostly  in  stock. 

In  1879  he  began  business ;  he  purchased  a  mill 
about  half  a  mile  from  his  homestead,  and  fitted  it 
for  the  manufacture  of  tubs  and  pails,  employing 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  hands.  His  sons,  having  com- 
pleted their  education  at  Wilbraham  and  Worces- 
ter, joined  him  in  his  business.  He  kept  on  building 
and  improving  until  the  time  of  his  death,  when  he 
had  between  sixty  and  seventy  employes. 

He  was  one  of  Winchendon's  most  enterprising 
and  prosperous  manufacturers,  and  he  was  personally 
active  in  whatever  was  necessary  to  be  done  in  or  about 
his  large  mill.  Although  engrossed  in  business,  he 
found  time  to  cultivate  the  benevolent  side  of  his 
character.  He  was  never  too  busy  to  attend  to  the 
appeals  of  those  in  his  employ.  The  poor  found  in 
him  a  ready  friend,  not  with  good  advice  alone,  but 
often  with  substantial  aid.  He  was  of  very  impul- 
sive nature,  quick  to  resent  an  injury,  and  as  quick  to 
do  a  generous  or  noble  deed. 

His  illness  was  of  short  duration,  there  being  no 
pause  in  his  labors  until  about  two  weeks  before  his 
death,  whicli  occurred  January  16,  1888.  At  the  time 
of  his  decease  he  was  the  only  surviving  member  of 
his  father's  family,  except  one,  Mrs.  Eunice  Nash, 
who  still  resides  in  Winchendon.  His  oldest  sou, 
Arthur,  married  Anna  L.  Lovejoy;  their  child, 
Charles  Tyler  Brown,  was  born  June  26,  1883.  Wil- 
liam H.,  his  second  son,  married  Ella  L.  Smith ;  their 
daughter,  Bernice  Irene  Brown,  was  born  July  25, 1887. 


He  left  a  large  estate,  much  of  which  was  made  by 
his  own  ability  and  business  sagacity.  The  old  home- 
stead is  still  kept  in  the  Brown  name,  being  now 
occupied  by  the  third  and  fourth  generations,  a  new 
house  having  been  erected  in  1837. 


CHAPTER   CXXXIX. 
OAKHAM. 

BY  JESSE   ALLEN. 

This  town  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county  of  Worcester  and  very  near  the  centre  of  the 
State,  and  bounded  northerly  by  Barre  and  Rutland, 
easterly  by  Rutland  and  Paxton,  southerly  by  Spencer 
and  New  Braintree,  and  westerly  by  New  Braintree 
and  Barre. 

The  first  settlement  in  Worcester  County  was 
made  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Lancaster  in  1643; 
but  it  was  more  than  seventy  years  after  that  date 
before  the  settlers  had  reached  the  "  mother  town  of 
Rutland"  (of  which  Oakham  was  formerly  a  part), 
and  one  huiltired  and  seven  years  before  the  tide  of 
emigration  had  overflowed  into  what  is  now  the  town 
of  Oakham. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1686,  Joseph  Trask,  alias 
Pugastion,  of  Pennieook,  Job,  alias  Pompamamay, 
of  Natick,  Simon  Piticom,  alias  Wananapan,  of 
Wamassick,  Sassawannow,  of  Natick,  and  James 
Wiser,  alias  Qualipunit,  of  Natick  (Indians  who 
claimed  to  be  lords  of  the  soil),  gave  and  executed 
a  deed  to  Henry  Willard,  Jostph  Rowlandson,  Jo- 
seph Foster,  Benjamin  Willard  and  Cyprian  Stevens, 
for  £23,  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  twelve  miles 
square,  the  north  corner  of  which  was  the  "  Great 
Mountain  Wachusett."  Tlie  Indian  name  of  this 
tract  was  Naquag.  The  name  of  Rutland  was  given 
to  it  February  23,  1713,  when  this  Indian  deed  was 
confirmed  by  the  General  Court.  This  deed,  signed 
and  acknowledged  by  the  above-named  Indians,  was 
received  April  14,  1714,  and  entered  with  the  Regis- 
try of  Deeds  for  the  County  of  Middlesex,  liber  16, 
page  511,  by  Samuel  Phips,  register.  To  this  con- 
veyance can  be  traced  the  titles  of  the  present 
owners. 

The  first  settlement  in  this  tract  was  made  in  1716, 
and  the  first  male  child  born  (in  Rutland)  was  in 
1719,  for  which  good  fortune  he  received  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  land. 

Oakham  was  the  southwest  corner  of  the  "twelve 
miles  square,"  and,  previous  to  its  incorporation, 
known  as  "  Rutland  West  Wing."  Its  surface  is 
uneven,  and  the  soil  is  of  great  variety.  The  range 
of  hills,  extending  from  the  northeast  section, 
through  the  central  and  southwest  portion,  thence 
into  New  Braintree,  possess  a  deep,  heavy,  clay  soil, 
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excellent  for  grass,  fruit,  corn  and  the  smaller  grains. 
Wliile  the  gravelly  soil  of  the  northwest  part  anil 
the  sandy  plains  of  the  eastern  border  produce  excel- 
lent crops  of  potatoes  and  all  kinds  of  grain.  At  the 
time  of  its  first  settlement  the  surface  was  covered 
with  vast  forests  principally  of  oak  and  chestnut, 
while  many  other  varieties  of  wood  and  timber,  such 
as  maple,  birch,  ash,  hemlock,  pine,  poplar,  etc., 
were  found  in  greater  or  less  abundance. 

No  large  streams  of  water  are  found  within  its 
borders.  The  small  streams  and  brooks  which  water 
and  drain  its  surface  all  have  their  sources  within 
its  limits,  and  flow  either  northerly  to  the  Ware,  or 
southerly  to  the  Chicopee  River,  and  by  their  rapid 
fall  furnish  considerable  water-power  the  greater 
part  of  the  year. 

The  first  settlements  in  "Rutland  West  Wing'' 
were  made  in  the  fall  of  1749,  when  ten  families 
from  the  "  old  town  "  banded  together  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  united  in  building  their  log  houses,  all 
working  on  each  one  in  turn.  Nine  were  completed 
and  occupied  before  winter  set  in,  and  the  tenth  the 
following  spring. 

The  heads  of  these  families  were :  James  Bell, 
James  Dean,  William  Harper,  Robert  McMane,  Cap- 
tain James  Craige,  Alexander  Bothwelf,  Alexander 
McFarlaud,  William  Banks,  Patrick  Green  and  Alex- 
ander Crawford.  These  colonists  were  Scotch-Irish, 
from  the  North  of  Ireland,  strong,  courageous  men. 
No  obstacles,  however  great,  could  discourage  them. 
Just  the  right  kind  of  pioneers  to  subdue  such  a  wil- 
derness. We  can  hardly  imagine  the  trials  and  hard- 
ships endured  by  these  early  settlers. 

By  the  many  Indian  relics  of  stone,  such  as  toma- 
hawks, gouges,  mortars  for  pulverizing  corn,  arrow- 
heads, etc.,  found  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  many  generations  of  the  "  Red 
Men ''  had  roamed  over  these  hills  and  through  these 
valleys.  But,  for  the  most  part,  in  this  section  of 
country,  they  had  ceased  to  be  hostile  many  years 
previous  to  this  date.  But  still  many  were  remain- 
ing in  the  region,  wandering  around  more  like  beg- 
gars than  warriors,  and  were  a  source  of  continual 
anxiety  for  many  years  to  these  early  settlers,  who 
could  not  easily  forget  the  stories  of  the  atrocities 
committed  by  them  only  a  few  years  before  in  places 
but  a  few  miles  distant.  The  country  was  still  in- 
fested by  many  wild  beasts.  As  night  came  on  their 
cattle  must  be  gathered  into  their  rude  barns,  and  the 
house  doors  securely  fastened,  and  often  their  slum- 
bers would  be  disturbed  by  the  bowlings  of  wolves 
and  other  animals. 

A  young  woman  started  one  day  to  walk  through 
the  dense  forest,  from  Mr.  Alexander  Crawford's,  in 
the  northeast  part  of  the  settlement,  to  the  house  of 
his  son,  about  three  miles  distant.  She  would  pass 
but  one  house  on  the  way.  The  path  was  traced  by 
blazed  trees.  Two-thirds  of  the  distance  was  accom- 
plished   in    safety,    when,    coming   suddenly  into   a 


small  clearing,  what  wa.s  her  dismay  to  find  herself 
face  to  Aice  with  a  large  bear.  Although  greatly  ter- 
rified, her  presence  of  mind  did  not  leave  her.  She 
knew  that  an  attempt  to  e8cai)e  by  flight  would  mean 
almost  certain  death. 

Betraying  no  signs  of  fear,  "she  looked  at  the 
bear,  and  the  bear  looked  at  her."  The  steady  gaze 
of  the  brave  young  woman  was  very  soon  too  much 
for  Master  Bruin,  who  slunk  away  into  the  bushes, 
to  the  intense  relief  of  the  young  lady,  who  com- 
pleted her  walk  in  safety. 

The  land  was  almost  entirely  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  wood  and  timber,  which  must  be  cleared 
off  before  it  could  be  cultivated.  Rocks  and  stumps 
must  be  gradually  cleared  out,  roads  laid  out  and 
made,  buildings  constructed  and  many  other  obstacles 
overcome. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  discouragements,  the 
number  of  settlers  was  largely  iucre.'ised  during  the 
next  nine  years  by  the  arrival  of  other  families. 

The  "  West  Wing"  had  been  laid  out  previous  to 
its  settlement,  by  the  proprietors  of  Rutland,  into 
fifty-two  lots,  of  about  two  hundred  and  fi  fty  acres  eacli. 

As  the  population  increased,  very  soon  the  need  of 
better  advantages  for  educating  their  childien,  and 
for  the  support  of  preaching  in  their  midst  began  to 
be  felt.  December  29,  1758,  a  petition,  signed  by 
twenty-four  persons,  was  sent  to  the  Colonial  Gov- 
ernment, praying  that  they  be  incorporated  into  a 
precinct. 

In  response  to  this  pietition,  an  act  was  passed  "in- 
corporating the  inhabitants  of  the  West  W^ing  of 
Rutland  into  a  precinct,  with  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges and  immunities  which,  by  law,  jirecincts  had 
been  vested  with." 

The  records  of  the  town  commence  at  this  date. 
The  first  precinct  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Lieutenant  Alexander  Bothwell  March  6,  1759,  for 
the  purpose  of  choosing  precinct  officers.  Colonel 
John  Murray,  of  Rutland,  was  chosen  moderator. 

On  the  first  page  of  the  records,  in  May  of  the 
same  year,  it  was  voted  "  to  raise  teen  poonds  by  tax 
to  Repair  Hyways.  Also  to  tax  the  inhabitence  teen 
pnonds  to  support  pritchinq  this  present  year,  and 
that  the  meeting  be  kejit  the  first  Sabbath  at  the 
house  of  Captain  James  Craige,  y"  2  day  at  Alexan- 
der Crrifford's,  y"  3  at  Left.  Bothwell's,  y*"  4  at  Patrick 
Green's,  and  so.  the  other  four  days  accordingly." 
Action  was  taken  a  few  weeks  later  respecting  a 
buryingground,  and  three  acres  were  set  apart  for 
that  purpose,  including  the  present  ground  near  the 
church.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  voted  "  to  pay 
Thomas  Harmon  for  finding  the  Scnter  of  the  Pre- 
cinct." Also  "  to  pay  the  Chane  men  thare  Charges.'' 
The  benefits  received  by  the  people  in  becoming  a 
separate  precinct  soon  created  an  earnest  desire  to 
become  entirely  separated  from  the  "  Mother  Town," 
and  thus  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  of 
an  independent  nuinicipality. 
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Only  three  years  after  having  become  a  separate 
precinct  at  a  meeting  held  April  16, 1762,  it  was  voted 
"  to  petition  the  General  Court  to  be  incorporated  as 
a  separate  town,"  and  on  the  11th  day  of  June,  1762, 
was  passed  "  an  act  for  erecting  the  West  Precinct  of 
Rutland  into  a  district  by  the  name  of  Oakham." 

The  town  was  called  Oakham,  probably  from  a 
town  of  the  same  name  in  England.  Perhaps,  also, 
the  fact  that  the  tree  found  in  the  greatest  abundance 
in  her  forests  was  the  "  sturdy  oak  "  had  something 
to  do  in  determining  the  name  of  the  new  town,  as  it 
could  with  the  greatest  propriety  be  called,  as  the 
name  signifies,  "  the  home  of  the  oak. 

The  first  town-meeting  was  held  .at  the  house  of 
Capt.  James  Craige,  who  lived  in  the  north  part  of 
the  town,  in  what  is  now  the  village  of  Coldbrook 
Springs,  on  Tuesday,  the  22d  day  of  June,  1762.  The 
warrant  was  issued  by  John  Jlurray,  Esq.,  of  Eutland 
(in  after-years  famous  for  his  loyalty  to  Great  Britain), 
"  In  the  second  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  King 
George  the  Third."  The  following  town  officers  were  ' 
chosen  :  Clerk,  George  Harper ;  Selectmen  and  As- 
sessors, James  Craige,  George  Harper  and  Jonathan 
Bullard  ;  Constable,  James  Dean  ;  Treasurer,  Arthur 
Forbes;  Warden,  James  Bell;  Surveyors  of  High- 
ways, Joseph  Craige,  Arthur  Forbes  and  Alexander 
McFarland;  Tithingman,  Solomon  Parmenter. 

At  a  meeting  held  soon  after,  George  Dunn  and 
John  Crawford  were  chosen  "  hog  reves,"  also,  Samuel 
Boyd  and  William  Harper,  "  deer  reves." 

From  an  item  found  in  a  list  of  bills  to  be  paid  by 
the  town,  the  following  year,  doubtless  the  occasion  : 
of  the  first  town-meeting  was  celebrated  in  a  "  proper 
and  becoming  manner,"  for  the  following  bill  was 
presented  by  Capt.  Craige,  at  whose  house  the  meet- 
ing was  held : 

An  account  of  Charges  Being  upon  town  Buesues  June  yo  •2'2J,  1702,  to 
7  Diners  and  12  Bolls  of  ijuuch  for  Co\  Murray,  -CI  58.  Od. 

It  certainly  must  have  been  a  day  of  rejoicing  to 
the  first  settlers,  who  had  lived  to  see  the  infant  settle- 
ment of  174i)  become  in  the  short  period  of  thirteen 
years  a  prosperous  and  independent  town. 

The  new  town  of  Oakljam  continued  to  increase  in 
population  and  prosperity  till  the  trying  days  of  the 
Revolution. 

Ecclesiastical. — The  religious  history  of  the 
town  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  its  first  settle- 
ment. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Oakham,  if  not  strictly  religious  men,  were 
under  the  infiuence  of  religious  training  and  Puritan 
ideas.  In  their  petition  sent  to  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, nine  years  after  the  first  settlement,  to  be  set 
off  as  a  separate  precinct,  the  reason  made  the  most 
prominent  that  the  petition  ought  to  be  granted  was 
"  That  y'  greater  of  us  live  at  a  very  great  Distance 
from  the  places  of  Public  Worship,  both  in  Old  and 
New  Rutland.  That  we  are  not  in  a  Capacity  of  Our- 
selves to   raise  any  sum  of  money  in  order  to  hire 


Preaching  among  us,  as  we  are  neither  a  Propriety, 
Town  District,  nor  Parrish." 

It  is  probable  that  up  to  this  date  they  went  to 
church  on  the  Sabbath  to  West  Rutland,  where  was  a 
Presbyterian  Church,  formed  by  certain  persons  of 
that  faith,  who  had  seceded  from  the  Rutland  Centre 
Congregational  Church,  where  Thomas  Frink  was 
pastor,  or  perhaps  to  the  centre  church  of  Rutland 

As  soon,  however,  as  they  were  formed  into  a  sepa- 
rate precinct,  they  had  preaching  at  their  own  private 
houses  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  year.  This 
plan  was  continued  for  about  two  years.  On  April 
14,  1761,  it  was  voted  "  to  build  a  Meeting-house  at 
the  Santer,  or  next  convenient  place."  It  was  to  be 
forty-six  feet  in  length  and  thirty-six  in  width.  In- 
stead of  erecting  an  entirely  new  building,  however, 
the  old  Presbyterian  meeting-house  of  West  Rutland 
was  bought,  taken  down  and  removed  to  Oakham 
Centre,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  and  placed  a 
little  to  the  south  and  east  of  where  the  present 
building  stands. 

This  house  was  finished  in  a  very  gradual  manner. 
In  the  fall  of  1763  the  floor  was  laid  and  windows 
glazed,  and  votes  were  passed  in  reference  to  some 
of  the  finishing,  occasionally,  for  many  years. 

It  was  lathed  and  plastered  in  1785,  previous  to 
which  time  there  were  only  rough  boards  and  beams. 

The  pew  ground  was  sold  in  1766,  the  first  seven 
choices  at  £4  each.  Each  man  was  to  build  his  own 
pew,  "finishing  it  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  town 
pew,"  for  the  use  of  the  minister.  The  pews  were 
nearly  square,  with  seats  on  three  sides,  except  room 
for  a  door.  Chairs  or  a  short  settee  were  sometimes 
placed  in  the  pews. 

There  was  a  gallery  on  three  sides;  one-half,  to  a 
bar  in  the  middle  of  the  front  one,  was  for  men  ;  the 
other  for  women  ;  each  with  a  separate  entrance. 

It  had  no  steeple.  After  it  was  lathed  and  plas- 
tered, in  17Sr),  the  beams  were  left  unenclosed,  but 
were  hewn  close  and  painted.  This  building  was  used 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  when,  in  1814,  it  gave  place 
to  the  present  mteting-house.  The  history  of  the 
town  and  church  for  the  first  fifty  years  is  one. 

The  town  was  the  parish.  The  minister  was  paid 
by  a  tax  upon  all  the  property.  It  built  and  owned 
the  meeting-house,  and  the  selectmen  were  often  the 
committee  to  supply  the  pulpit.  Church  interests 
and  the  qualifications  of  ministers  were  subjects  often 
warmly  discussed  in  town-meeting. 

A  Presbyterian  Church  of  about  thirty  members 
was  organized  August  28,  1766.  There  is  a  tradition 
that,  owing  to  the  questionable  habits  of  some  of  the 
proposed  members,  considerable  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  organizing  the  church.  Objections  were 
made  to  some  that  they  sometimes  drank  too  freely, 
to  others  that  their  language  sometimes  bordered  too 
closely  upon  profjinity.  At  last  a  certain  Scotchman 
exclaimed,  "  Weel,  if  the  Laard  wants  a  church  in 
Oakham  he  must  tak'  them  such  as  they  be." 
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The  first  minister  ever  settled  in  Oakham  was  the 
Rev.  John  Strickland.  He  was  installed  over  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  probably  at  its  organization, 
and  was  the  first  minister  settled  in  Oakham  and  the 
only  one  under  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government. 
The  town  voted  him  £133  (j.v.  8d.  for  a  settlement, 
and  for  a  salary  £60  the  first  year,  £63  6s.  8d.  the 
second  year,  and  £66  13«.  4d.  annually  thereafter,  so 
long  as  he  should  remain  their  minister.  He  was 
born  probably  in  Hadley,  in  1739,  was  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  class  of  1761,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
settlement  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  Doubt- 
less this  was  his  first  settlement. 

Mr.  Strickland's  ministry  was  troubled  by  conten- 
tions concerning  church  government,  which  resulted 
in  a  change  of  government  and  minister.  Nearly  all 
the  original  settlers  were  Irish  Presbyterians.  But 
as  the  new  town  increased  in  population  the  Congre- 
gational element  soon  became  the  majority.  Most  of 
the  neighboring  churches  were  Congregational.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1772  a  vote  was  passed  "that  the 
Church  be  Congregational,"  but  it  was  not  formally 
organized  by  a  council  till  ,Inne  23,  1773.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Strickland  was  compelled  to  send  in  his 
resignation,  which  he  did  at  a  town-meeting  held 
June  2,  1773,  in  the  following  terms : 

Tu  the  gentlemen,  Committee,  &c. 
Gentlemen  : 

Upon  a  mature  and  deliberate  consideration  of  tlje  difficulties  that 
have  long  subsisted  in  this  Society,  it  appears  evidently  to  me  that  it  is 
forever  impossible  that  I  should  be  either  useful  or  comfortable  as  a 
minister  of  this  parish.  Am  therefore  willing  to  save  the  trouble  of  a 
Council  or  Councils  by  asking  a  dismission  from  this  charge,  in  case  we 
can  come  to  an  agreement  that  may  be  satisfactory  on  both  sides. 

You  must  be  sensible,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  probable  that  a  dismission 
will  be  greatly  detrimental  to  rae. 

You  then,  as  you  profess  to  be  friendly,  and  discover  an  unwilling- 
ness to  do  me  any  damage,  do  that  which  is  just  and  reasonable  and 
christian. 

Wishing  you  and  the  Society  harmony,  prosperity  and  happiness, 
I  subscribe  myself,  gentlemen,  your  friend,  well-wisher  and  humble 
servant, 

John  Strickland,  Jr. 

In  reply,  the  town  also  showed  how  it  would  be 
detrimental  to  their  interests  as  well  as  his,  it  costing 
something  in  those  days  to  settle  a  minister,  when  it 
was  understood  that  quite  a  large  sum  must  be  given 
the  new  minister  at  his  installation  as  a  settlement. 
They,  however,  granted  his  dismission,  with  the  lib- 
erty to  supply  the  pulpit  for  six  months,  half  of  the 
time,  "  not  being  missing  a  supply  more  than  two  or 
three  Sabbaths  at  a  time  or  together,  if  you  can  help 
it,  and  let  us  know  .seasonably  when  we  are  to  have 
a  supply  and  when  not.''  For  this  service  he  was  to 
have  the  whole  pay  for  the  six  months,  at  the  same 
rate  as  his  salary  had  been  previously.  This  was 
dated  the  same  date  as  his  communication,  and  he 
agreeing  to  it,  was  dismissed  June  2,  1773.  No  rec- 
ords of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  a  church,  are  ex- 
tant so  far  as  known. 

Mr.  Strickland  was  married,  October  29,  1767,  to 
Patty  Stone,    daughter   of  Captain    Isaac   Stone,   of 


Oakham.  After  his  dismission  he  was  settled  in 
Hudson,  N.  H.,  July  13,  1774,  and  dismissed  from 
that  place  October  24,  1792.  He  was  settled  again 
in  Turner  and  Andover,  Me.,  where  he  died,  October 
4,  1823,  aged  eighty-four. 

James  Dean  and  Thomas  White  were  the  deacons 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Congregational. —  December  24,  1772,  it  wa.s  voted 
"  by  the  supporters  of  the  Gospel  and  the  town  to  be 
under  the  Congregational  government  or  constitu- 
tion, agreeably  to  the  government  of  the  neighboring 
churches."  A  council  was  called,  which  was  to  meet 
on  the  second  Wednesday  in  January,  1773,  but,  for 
some  reasons  it  was  deferred  till  Wednesday,  June 
23,  1773,  when  the  present  Congregational  Church 
was  organized. 

The  council  convened,  consisting  of  pastors  and 
delegates  from  four  churches,  viz. :  First  Church  in 
Sutton,  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  pastor;  First  Church  in 
Barre,  Rev.  Josiah  Dana,  pastor;  First  Church  in 
Rutland,  Rev.  Joseph  Buckminster;  Second  Church 
in  Shrewsbury. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hall  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  coun- 
cil and  Rev.  J.  Dana  .scribe  and  standing  moderator 
of  the  church,  which  position  he  continued  to  occupy 
till  May,  1779.  An  "  Incorporating  Covenant  "  was 
brought  before  the  council,  signed  by  sixteen  men 
(afterwards  by  fifteen  more),  which  was  accepted,  and 
after  suitable  examination  of  the  applicants  the 
church  was  incorporated  with  little  other  ceremony. 
No  names  of  women  are  appended  to  this  document, 
though  they  must  afterwards  have  become  members 
of  the  new  church,  and  if,  in  the  usual  proportion  of 
two  females  to  one  male,  the  early  church  must  have 
numbered  between  eighty  and  ninety  members.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  first  signers  to  the 
covenant:  James  Craige,  Isaac  Stone,  Asa  Partridge, 
Edward  Partridge,  Asahel  Clapp,  James  Brown,  Ben- 
jamin .Toslyn,  Jonathan  Bullard,  Jesse  Allen,  Alex- 
ander Willson,  Jabez  Fuller,  Ebenezer  Woodis, 
Isaiah  Parmenter,  Samuel  Metcalf,  Lemuel  Ashley, 
John  Brown,  sixteen. 

The  following  signed  soon  after  :  Joseph  Felton, 
Edward  Partridge,  Jr.,  Ichabod  Packard,  Jonathan 
Fitts,  Isaac  Stone,  Jr.,  Joseph  Chaddock,  James 
Hunter,  James  Blair,  Asa  Briggs,  Eleazer  Spooner, 
John  Bellknap,  Isaac  Tower,  Samuel  Davis,  Joseph 
Osborn,  John  Stratten, — total,  thirty-one. 

Two  deacons  were  elected  the  next  month  aftei: 
the  formation  of  the  church — Jonathan  Bullard  and 
Jesse  Allen. 

They  did  not  signify  their  acceptance  of  the  of- 
fice at  once,  but  at  a  meeting  of  the  church,  three 
years  afterward,  Mr.  Bullard  declined  to  accept  the 
position,  and  Jonathan  Fitts  was  chosen  in  his  place. 
Mr.  Allen  accepted,  and  continued  in  office  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  forty-three  years  afterward.  The 
church  had  no  settled  pastor  for  thirteen  years  after 
its  organization. 
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The  times  were  very  unsettled.  The  trying  days 
of  the  "  Revolution  "  were  upon  them.  Everything 
was  in  a  troubled  state,  ever  unfavorable  to  religion. 
But  they  had  preaching  most  of  the  time,  and  the 
committee  were  instructed  to  hire  such  men  as  would 
be  likely  to  settle.  The  currency  was  very  variable. 
July  3,  1778,  Rev.  Baruch  Beckwith  received  a  call 
to  settle  over  the  church.  The  town  offered  him 
£150  for  a  settlement,  £.50  to  be  the  annual  salary 
for  three  years,  and  ever  after  £06  13s.  id.  annually, 
this  latter  sum  to  vary  more  or  less  in  proportion,  as 
good  merchantable  Indian  corn  brings  3s.  per  bushel ; 
rye,  4s. ;  best  quality  of  pork,  4d.  per  pound ;  and 
be^t  grass  fed  beef,  'id.  per  pound.  Mr.  Beckwith 
declined  to  accept  the  call.  The  following  year  a 
controversy  arose  in  the  town,  respecting  the  baptism 
of  children,  whose  parents  were  not  members  of  the 
church.  A  meeting  of  the  town  was  called  to  con- 
sider the  matter.  Finally,  after  much  discussion,  it 
was  "  voted  that  the  town  is  willing  to  settle  a  min- 
ister if  they  can  find  one  that  is  suitable.  Also  that 
they  will  settle  a  minister  although  he  does  not  bap- 
tize for  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  church.  37 
for  settling  in  that  way,  24  against."  The  church 
had  invited  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  who  was  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  "  The  Halfway  Covenant,"  to  set- 
tle with  them.  July  13,  1779,  the  town  "  voted  to 
concur  with  the  church  in  settling  him.  2G  in  favor> 
24  against."  This  meeting  was  adjourned  to  August 
10th,  when  it  was  "voted  to  reconsider  the  vote  of  the 
last  meeting,  respecting  the  settling  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  John  Davenport."  Immediately  another  vote 
was  taken,  and  it  was  "  voted  to  concur  with  the 
church  in  settling  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport  as  a 
gospel  minister.  35  in  favor,  28  against."  Mr. 
Davenport  very  wisely  declined  the  invitation. 

July,  1781,  the  town  concurred  with  the  church  in 
calling  Rev.  Solomon  Walcott, — 34  affirmative,  13  nega- 
tive. The  invitation  was  not  accepted.  February  0, 
1783,  Rev.  Daniel  Farrington  also  I'eceived  a  call, 
which  he  declined  to  accept — .50  in  favor,  none 
against.  On  the  3d  of  April,  1786,  the  town  and 
church  concurred  in  calling  the  Rev.  Daniel  Tom- 
linson  to  be  the  minister  of  the  town  and  pastor  of 
the  church.  He  was  offered  £200  for  a  settlement 
and  a  salary  of  £60  the  first  year,  £70  the  second 
and  £80  annually  thereafter.  Mr.  Tomlinson  ac- 
cepted the  call.  On  the  18th  of  May  a  meeting  of 
the  town  was  held,  to  make  arragements  necessary 
for  his  ordination.  June  22d  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
date. 

In  these  early  days,  when  it  was  generally  expected 
that  a  minister  Avould  spend  his  days  with  the  people 
of  his  first  charge,  an  ordination  and  installation  of 
a  new  minister  was  an  occasion  of  very  great  interest 
to  all  the  town.  Necessary  committees  were  chosen 
by  the  town,  one  "  to  provide  for  y"  Council,"  one 
"  to  secure  y°  meeting-house  from  being  in  danger  of 
being  damaged  on  y'  day  of  ordination,"  another  "  to 


keep  order  in  y'  meeting-house  on  said  day  of  ordina- 
tion, and  provide  seats  for  y'  Council,"  and  still 
another  "  to  seat  y"  singers."  Fifteen  pounds  were 
voted  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses. 

The  following  were  among  the  council,  if  not  the 
whole  number  :  Rev.  Charles  Backus,  Somers,  Conn. ; 
Rev.  Josiah  Dana,  of  Barre ;  Deacons  Rice  and  Bar- 
ber (delegates) ;  Rev.  Joseph  Appleton,  of  North 
Brookfleld ;  Deacons  Adams  and  Haskell  (delegates)  ; 
Rev.  Joseph  Pope,  of  Spencer ;  Deacon  Watson  (dele- 
gate; Rev.  Joseph  Buckminister,  of  Rutland  ;  Dea- 
con Reed  (delegate) ;  Rev.  David  Brons(m ;  Captain 
Woodruff  (delegate);  Rev.  Mr.  Sparhawk,  Rev.  Mr. 
Judd. 

The  examination  of  the  candidate  and  the  other 
exercises  occupied  a  part  of  three  days.  Great  num- 
bers gathered  from  this  and  adjoining  towns.  The 
public  exercises  were  held  in  the  open  air,  on  the 
green,  south  of  the  meeting-house.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  know  what  were  some  of  the  necessary 
expenses  for  which  the  town  had  provided  by  their 
appropriation  of  fifteen  pounds.  Captain  Isaac  Stone 
presented  a  bill,  which  was  paid  by  the  town  for  en- 
tertaining the  council  : 

£  s.  d. 

8.5  meals  at  Is.  4rf.,  "Licker"  inclurled 5  13  4 

30  nights'  Iiorse-keepillg  at  Id 18 

10  lodgings  at  4(( 5  4 

li       10        8 
Also  voted  to  accept  of  Dea.  .Jesse  Alliu's  acc'^  for  WMne,  Lemons  and 
so  forth  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Totnlinson,  £2  5s.  6d. 

Some  of  the  above  items  indicate  the  drinking  cus- 
toms of  the  times,  but  several  members  of  the  coun- 
cil and  the  young  minister  lived  to  see  a  reform  of 
those  customs,  and  themselves  became,  both  by  ex- 
ample and  precept,  the  earnest  advocates  of  total 
abstinence. 

There  is  very  little  record  of  the  early  part  of  Mr. 
Tomlinson's  ministry  ;  many  additions  were  made  to 
the  church  membership,  but  very  few  names  were 
recorded  till  aftei-  1815.  In  the  mean  time  the  meet- 
ing-house was  fast  becoming  old  and  dilapidated. 
The  corner  clap-boards  were  pulled  oft'  by  the 
boys  to  keep  tally  on  while  playing  ball.  The 
floor-boards  had  become  shrunken  with  age.  With 
no  stoves,  and  the  cold  air  pouring  in  at  many  points, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  in  winter,  as  the  second  hour 
of  the  sermon  \\as  reached,  the  men  and  boys  were 
almost  compelled  to  stamp  their  feet  to  keep  from 
freezing.  But  the  sermon  went  on  without  cessation, 
so  long  that  the  sun  was  nearly  set  ere  the  people 
could  reach  their  homes.  Not  long  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Mr.  Tomlinson  the  matter  of  building  a  new 
church  began  to  be  agitated,  and  in  1804  a  vote  was 
passed  to  erect  such  a  building,  but  a  disagreement 
arose  as  to  whei'e  it  should  stand,  one  party  wishing  it 
on  or  near  the  site  of  the  old  building,  while  many  others 
insisted  that  it  should  be  built  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
just  to  the  west  of  where  the  parsonage  now  stands. 
Owing  to   this  division  of  feeling,  it   was  ten  years 
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before  it  was  built.  The  old  bouse  was  taken  down 
and  the  new  one  erected  on  the  same  spot.  Including 
the  porch,  it  was  sixty  feet  in  length  by  forty-five 
in  width,  unil  f;iceil  the  south.  The  entire  expense 
of  the  building  aniouuted  to  $G.">8'J.19;  it  was  finished 
and  dedicated  early  in  1815.  In  April,  1S18,  a  bell 
weighing  seven  hundred  pounds  was  purchased  at  an 
expense  of  five  hundred  dollars.  This  building, 
without  material  change,  remained  till  1845.  In 
April  of  that  year  the  control  of  the  building,  under 
certain  conditions,  was  relinquished  to  fourteen  men, 
who  proceeded  to  remodel  it.  By  permission  of  the 
town  it  was  moved  several  rods  to  the  west,  and  turned 
so  as  to  face  the  west.  The  front  was  built  out  even 
with  the  porch,  making  the  whole  building  sixty  feet 
by  forty-five ;  the  posts  were  cut  down  somewhat,  and 
the  building  raised,  so  that  a  hall  for  the  use  of  the 
town,  and  a  vestry  and  selectmen's-room  were  con- 
structed underneath.  The  expense  of  remodeling 
amounted  to  nearly  $5,000,  fifteen  hundred  of  which 
was  paid  by  the  town.  This  building,  with  ordinary 
repairs,  remains  in  good  condition  to  the  present 
time,  1889. 

Rev.  Daniel  Tomlinson  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John 
Toralinson,  who,  with  two  brothers,  came  from  Derby- 
shire, England,  and  settled  in  Connecticut.  He  was 
born  in  Derby,  Conn.,  May  20,  1759,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  College,  and  studied  theology  with  the 
eminent  Rev.  Dr.  Backus,  of  Somers,  Conn.  A  small 
farm  was  bought  by  him  just  south  of  the  church, 
which  is  still  owned  and  occupied  by  two  of  his  grand- 
children. He  was  licensed  by  the  New  Haven  Asso- 
ciation at  Bethany,  September  30,  178.3.  Settled  over 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Oakham  June  22, 
1786.  His  first  and  only  pastorate.  Married,  Novem- 
ber, 1786,  to  Miss  Lucy  Beard.  Seven  children  were 
born  to  them. 

He  remained  as  sole  pastor  here  until  1828,  and  as 
senior  pastor  until  his  death,  fourteen  years  later, 
making  a  pastorate  of  fifty-six  years,  during  which 
the  church  increased  in  numbers  and  strength.  There 
were  several  powerful  revivals  during  his  ministry,  in 
one  of  which  ninety-five  were  added  to  the  church, 
Of  him  his  successor  truly  said  :  "He  was  a  sound 
theologian — a  man  of  great  faith  and  prayer,  and 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures."  "  Father  Tomlinson," 
as  every  one  came  to  call  him,  lived  to  the  good  old 
age  of  eighty-three  years,  and,  universally  loved  and 
respected,  closed  a  life  of  great  usefulness  October  29, 
1842,  and  was  buried  within  the  shadow  of  the  church, 
which  for  more  than  fifty-six  years  he  had  faithfully 
served. 

In  1828  the  church  building  went  into  the  hands  of 
the  Unitarians,  they  having  become  a  majority  in 
town,  and  ministers  of  that  faith  were  employed  to 
preach.  The  orthodox  element  held  service  for  two 
Sabbaths  in  the  hall  of  the  tavern,  then  for  about  a 
year  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house  now  owned  by 
Mr.  S.  M.  Sargeant. 


March  5,  1829.  "  At  a  meeting  of  a  respectable 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Oakham, 
held  for  the  purpose  at  the  house  of  Hosea  \V.  Craw- 
ford, a  society  was  formed  under  the  name  of  "  The 
livangelical  Congregational  Society  of  Oakham." 
Seventy-four  persons  became  members  at  this  time. 
They  chose  a  committee  to  select  a  spot  of  ground  for 
a  meeting-house,  and  to  ascertain  the  probable  ex- 
pense. A  spot  was  selected  (where  Deacon  Jesse 
Allen'shouse  now  stands)  and  the  same  committee  em- 
powered to  make  purchases  and  contracts  for  building. 
But  it  soiin  becoming  evident  that  the  Unitarians 
would  not  care  long  to  retain  control  of  the  meeting- 
house, the  building  of  the  new  house  was  deferred  for 
a  time,  and  in  December,  1830,  the  house  afterward 
owned  by  Rev.  James  Kimball  (and  now  by  the 
church,  and  used  as  a  parsonage)  was  built,  fitted  up 
with  seats  and  used  for  worship  tor  three  years,  when 
the  old  church  was  rented  to  them  at  a  nominal  rate, 
and  finally  passed  into  their  hands  with  one  or  two 
restrictions. 

Rev.  Asa  Hixon  was  ordained  associate  pastor 
October  7,  1829,  but  after  preaching  eleven  Sabbaths 
his  health  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his 
labors,  though  he  was  not  formally  dismissed  from 
the  pastorate  till  December  26,  1832.  He  was  born 
in  Medway,  March  6,  1800;  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity September,  1825  ;  studied  theology  at  Auburn, 
N.  Y. ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Franklin  Asso- 
ciation in  1828;  came  to  Oakham  in  May,  1829;  was 
installed  October  7th  of  the  same  year,  but  his  health 
failing,  soon  after,  he  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
for  the  purpose  of  recuperating.  But  a  secret  disease, 
which  baffled  the  skill  of  many  physicians,  was  prey- 
ing upon  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
charge.  But  the  people  of  Oakham,  by  whom  he 
was  greatly  beloved,  hoping  that  he  might,  after  a 
time,  regain  his  health  and  strength,  did  not  accept 
of  his  resignation  until  December  26,  1832. 

Although  he  lived  many  years,  yet  he  was  never 
able  to  perform  much  labor.  After  leaving  Oakham 
he  spent  many  years  in  Medway,  and  one  year  in  the 
South.  He  died  in  Medway  November  16, 1862,  aged 
sixty-two  years. 

Those  who  knew  him  best  say  that  he  lived  a  beau- 
tiful. Christian  life.  He  was  a  very  clear  thinker 
and  effective  preacher.  His  successor,  the  Rev.  James 
Kimball,  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Oakham  Octo- 
ber 5,  1832.  A  call  was  extended  to  him  December 
15th,  and  he  was  installed  over  the  church  December 
26,  1832.  His  salary  was  to  be  five  hundred  dollars, 
payable  April  1st  of  each  year.  Rev.  Josiah  Clark, 
of  Rutland,  preached  the  installation  sermon. 

The  controversy  between  the  Unitarian  and  the 
orthodox  societies  was  at  this  time  at  its  height,  but 
Mr.  Kimball  was  eminently  a"  peace-maker,"  and  full 
of  the  spirit  of  love,  and  was  truly  the  "right  man  in 
the  right  place."  He  succeeded  in  gathering  all  par- 
ties into  one,  so  that,  in   a  very  few  years,  scarcely  a 
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sign  or  hint  remained  to  show  that  such  u  division 
ever  existed  in  the  town.  Mr.  Kimball  was  born  in 
Bradford,  Mass.,  October  5,  1797,  united  with  the 
church  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  graduated  at  Middle- 
bury  College  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
He  labored  five  years  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Townshend,  Vt.  ;  also  two  years  as  a  city 
missionary  in  Boston.  He  continued  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Oakham  precisely  twenty-eight  years,  being 
dismissed  December  26,  1860,  on  account  of  failure 
of  health. 

On  leaving  Oakham  he  went  to  reside  with  his 
daughter  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  died  March  16, 
1861,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  ministry, 
like  that  of  Mr.  Tomlinson,  was  very  successful,  four 
hundred  and  thirty-three  being  added  to  the  church 
during  his  pastorate,  and  the  church  numbering,  at 
the  time  of  his  resignation,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  members. 

As  a  Christian,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  consist- 
ency of  character,  and  child-like  trust  in  God.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  write  "great"  sermons,  although 
he  was  a  very  acceptable  preacher.  But  as  a  pastor 
his  influence  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

There  were  no  homes  in  town  where  he  was  not 
cordially  welcomed  in  his  pastoral  calls.  Having 
been  present  at  the  formation  of  the  "  American 
Board  of  Missions,"  and  being  personally  and  inti- 
mately act|uainted  with  many  of  the  early  mission- 
aries, he  early  came  to  love  the  cau~e,  and  very  soon 
imparted  much  of  his  zeal  in  this  work  to  the  church 
ill  Oakham,  which  ever  since  has  given  liberally  to 
the  support  of  home  and  foreign  missions. 

Being  always  a  member  of  the  "  School  Board,"  no 
child  escaped  his  individual  notice ;  all  looked  up  to 
him  as  to  a  loving  father.  His  influence  for  good  over 
the  children  and  youth  of  the  town  was  truly  remark- 
able. 

When  the  news  of  his  death  reached  Oakham  many, 
even  of  those  outside  of  the  church,  were  moved  to 
tears. 

His  memory  will  ever  be  cherished  with  the  most 
aflectioiiate  regard  by  all  who  ever  knew  him. 

He  married,  January  19,  1825,  Emilv,  daughter  ot 
William  Parker,  of  Dunbarton,  N.  H.  Six  children 
were  born  to  them,  only  one  of  whom,  Captain  Wm. 
B.  Kimball,  of  Enfield,  is  now  living.  Mrs.  Kimball 
was  truly  a  "help-meet"  to  her  husband,  aiding  him 
in  every  possible  way  in  his  pastoral  work,  and  was 
greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  After  her 
husband's  death  she  made  her  home  with  her  son.  Rev. 
James  P.  Kimball,  where  she  died  at  Haydenville, 
Mass.,  October  18,  1874,  aged  seventy-four  years. 

Rev.  Francis  X.  Peloubet,  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Kimball,  was  installed  over  the  church  December  26, 
1860.  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Horace  James,  of  Wor- 
cester. 

He  was  born  in  New  York  City  December  2,  1831'; 
graduated  at  Williams  College  1853,  and  at  Bangor, 


Me.  Theological  Seminary  in  1857  ;  labored  one  year 
with  the  Congregational  Church  in  Lanesville,  Mass. 
After  a  very  successful  pastorate  of  five  and  one-half 
years,  having  received  a  call  to  Attleboro',  he  resigned 
his  work  in  this  place,  and  was  dismissed  May  28, 1866. 
Mr.  Peloubet  is  a  man  of  great  industry.  His  pastorate 
in  Oakham  included  all  the  trying  years  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  value  of  his  work  in  this  town  as  a  pastor, 
teacher  in  High  School,  also  in  compiling  and  improv- 
ing the  records  of  the  church,  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
He  has  now  a  national  reputation  as  a  Sunday-school 
worker. 

Rev.  Joseph  C.  Halliday  was  installed  over  the 
church  October  24,  1866,  remaining  nearly  five  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Alpha  Morton,  of  West 
Auburn,  Me.,  who  remained  until  October  12,  1880. 
At  the  age  of  seventy-six  he  is  still  doing  good  work 
as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Paxton. 

March  6,  1881,  Rev.  A.  M.  Shaw,  of  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
became  pa-stor  of  the  church,  remaining  one  year. 
He  was  succeeded  April  12,  1883,  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Lor- 
ing,  who  was  acting  pastor  of  the  church  about  two 
and  one-half  years. 

The  present  pastor  of  the  church.  Rev.  Hartford  P. 
Leonard,  commenced  his  labors  in  this  place  August 
I,  1886,  who,  with  James  Packard,  Horace  W.  Lin- 
coln and  Jesse  Allen,  deacons,  are  the  present  officers 
of  the  church.  This  church,  in  its  Presbyterian  and 
C(mgregational  form,  is  the  only  one  that  has  ever 
existed  in  town,  excepting  a 

Methodht  Chure/i,  which  was  supported  for  a  few 
years.  Previous  to  1842  various  ministers  of  this  de- 
nomination held  meetings  from  time  to  time  in  difl'er- 
ent  parts  of  the  town.  In  1842  Rev.  James  Shepherd, 
of  North  Brookfield,  held  meetings  in  the  south  part 
of  the  town  and,  alter  a  time,  in  the  centre.  IJuite  an 
interest  was  awakened.  In  January,  1843,  Rev.  Rufus 
Frost  moved  into  town  from  Webster,  and  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  work. 

The  first  class  was  gathered  in  March  of  that  year, 
some  of  "  the  chiefest  of  sinners,"  as  it  is  recorded, 
having  become  converted.  A  house  of  worship, 
standing  in  the  edge  of  Barre,  one  mile  north  of  the 
village  of  Coldbrook  Springs,  was  purchased  by  Cap- 
tain James  Conant  and  Mr.  Isaac  D.  Rice,,  taken 
down  and  removed  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
there  rebuilt.  It  was  dedicated  t)ctober  1,  1843,  the 
sermon  on  the  occasion  being  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Raymond,  then  of  Boston.  The  whole  ex])ense  of 
the  house  and  land  was  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars. 

Rev.  William  Gordon  was  stationed  here  in  1843-44, 
the  church  numbering  at  this  date  sixty-one  members. 
Rev.  Joseph  W.  Lewis  succeeded  in  1845,  remaining 
two  years.  Rev.  John  Goodwin  followed  in  1847  and 
remained  two  years.  His  successor.  Rev.  Benjamin 
King,  preached  here  one  year.  Rev.  Asa  Barnes,  of 
New  Braintree,  supplied  the  church  in  1850,  and  Rev. 
David  Culver  in  1851   and  a  part  of  the  following 
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year,  when  he  removed  from  town.  From  18.52  to 
1859  the  (.-hiirch  was  connected  in  appointment  with 
North  Brookfield.  Meetings  were  held  in  1859  by 
Rev.  J.  Coolidge,  and  a  new  interest  awakened 
Rev.  Rufus  Gould  then  ministered  to  the  people  fur  a 
time.  Rev.  P.  M.  Vinton  was  appointed  to  supply  in 
1860,  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Estey  in  1861,  for  two  years. 

The  last  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Rev.  Mr. 
Jordan,  was  stationed  here  in  1863,  for  one  year,  at 
which  time,  the  society  having  become  greatly  re- 
duced in  numbers  and  financial  resources,  was  ad- 
vised by  the  Conference  to  disband,  which  it  did  the 
following  year,  many  of  its  members  joining  tht 
Congregational  Church. 

A  Sabbath-school,  which  has  proved  to  be  a  great 
power  for  good,  was  organized  in  connection  with  the 
Congregational  Church  in  1818.  The  first  superin- 
tendent. Deacon  James  Allen,  filled  that  oflice  for 
more  than  forty  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Deacon 
James  Packard  for  eighteen  years,  and  he,  in  1878,  by 
Deacon  Jesse  Allen,  the  present  incumbent. 

Educational  Interests. — From  the  earliest  his- 
tory of  the  town  the  citizens  of  Oakham  have  pro- 
vided liberally,  according  to  their  means,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  In  1762,  the  year  in  which 
the  town  was  incorporated,  ten  pounds  was  raised  for 
"Schooling."  In  1767  the  town  was  divided  into  five 
"  school-plots,"  which  were  known  as  the  "  Centre,' 
"Southeast,"  "South,"  "Southwest"  and  "North- 
west," and  each  plot  was  required  to  build  a  "  decent 
school-house."  The  .same  year  the  town  raised  thirty 
pounds  for  schooling.  William  Oliver  was  paid  £5  14s. 
in  1780  for  teaching  school  two  months  in  the  "Sentei 
Plot ;  "  also  £3  16.s.  8rf.  was  paid  to  Molly  Osborn,  for 
teaching  school  ten  weeks  in  "Captain  CrawfordV 
Plot."     The  teachers  usually  "  boarded  around." 

In  1787  Rev.  Daniel  Tomlinson  was  chosen  inspec 
tor  of  schools,  and  in  1797  Dr.  Spencer  Field,  Isaac 
Stone  and  Alpheus  Stone  were  chosen  a  committee  to 
assist  the  Rev.  Daniel  Tomlinson  in  "  Examining 
School  Masters  and  Inspecting  Schools."  The  first 
school-houses  were  built  of  logs.  A  huge  fire-plact 
occupied  nearly  all  of  one  side  of  the  school-room, 
the  seats  and  benches  were  of  the  rudest  description. 
The  school-house  in  use  in  the  "  Centre  Plot  "  in  tht 
early  part  of  this  century  is  still  remembered  by  per- 
sons now  living.  It  occupied  the  spot  where  th( 
dwelling-house  of  Mr.  James  F.  Robinson  stood, 
which  was  burned  in  January,  1886.  On  one  side  ol 
the  school-room,  in  the  centre,  was  a  fire-place,  largt 
enough  to  burn  wood  four  feet  in  length.  To  thi 
right  of  the  fire-place  was  the  entry-way,  to  the  left 
was  a  small,  dark  room,  with  no  window,  known  as 
the  "dungeon,"  which  answered  the  double  purpose 
of  a  room  for  the  clothes  and  books  of  the  scholars  ; 
also  a  very  convenient  place  of  confinement,  greatl} 
dreaded,  for  "  naughty  boys  and  girls."  The  "  Mas- 
ter's "  table  and  chair  were  movable,  and,  on  account 
of  the  "  roaring  fires"  often  built  by  the  boys,  he  was 


obliged,  frequently,  to  change  his  position.  On  the 
side  of  the  room  opposite  the  fire-place  were  seated  the 
scholars,  the  floor  slanting  from  the  back  seats  to  the 
opposite  side.  Discipline  was  of  the  severest  kind. 
The  master,  from  his  chair,  with  his  long  stick,  could 
rap  the  heads  of  the  little  ones  when  out  of  order, 
while  a  roguish  boy  in  the  back  seat  was  often  sur- 
prised by  a  heavy  ruler  or  stick  whizzing  unpleas- 
antly near  his  head. 

If  these  gentle  measures  did  not  suffice,  a  severe 
Hogging  or  thrashing  generally  would  reclaim  the 
offender. 

This  school-house  gave  place  in  1826  to  a  brick 
building,  which  in  after-years  was  converted  into  a 
dwelling-house  and  is  now  occupied  by  Deacon  Jas. 
Packard. 

At  this  date  two  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each  were 
taught. 

In  the  winter  term  the  school  was  graded,  all  under 
the  age  of  ten  years  being  instructed  by  an  assistant 
teacher  in  a  separate  room.  Ten  years  later,  in  1836, 
the  number  of  scholars  in  this  school  had  become  so 
large  it  was  thought  best  to  build  two  school-houses, 
one  about  a  half-mile  to  the  west,  the  other  about  the 
same  distance  to  the  south  of  the  Centre  and  known 
as  the  West  and  East  Centre  School  Districts,  and 
make  two  schools  out  of  the  Centre.  From  this  date 
to  1871  eight  schools  were  maintained  in  town,  two 
other  districts  having  been  formed,  known  as  the 
North  and  Coldbrook  Districts.  In  1871  the  town, 
aided  by  "  The  Soldiers'  Union  "  and  the  very  gener- 
ous contributions  of  her  citizens,  erected  the  building 
in  the  Centre  known  as  Memorial  Hall,  of  which 
the  people  are  justly  proud.  It  is  two  stories  in 
height.  In  the  first  story  are  two  large  and  very 
pleasant  school-rooms,  fitted  up  and  furnished  in  the 
most  ajiproved  style.  The  East  and  West  Centre, 
together  with  the  North  and  Southwest  schools,  hav- 
ing become  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  it  was 
thought  best  to  unite  them  in  the  Centre,  using  these 
new  rooms,  thus  doing  away  with  two  schools,  and 
providing  for  her  children  the  advantages  of  a 
"  Graded  School."  Since  1883  the  town  has  main- 
tained thirty  weeks  of  school  yearly  throughout  the 
town.  Great  interest  is  generally  shown  by  the  pat- 
rons of  the  several  schools  in  their  success,  and,  as  a 
rule,  those  attending  them  prize  their  opportunities 
and  acquire  a  good,  practical  education. 

The  amount  expended  for  the  support  of  schools 
by  the  town  in  the  year  ending  March  1,  1888,  was 
$1,244.63. 

In  the  autumn  of  1833  Rev.  L.  S.  Parker  opened  a 
select  school  for  those  wishing  to  pursue  the  "  higher 
j  branches."  This  school  was  nuiintained  nearly  every 
'  year  for  half  a  century,  with  the  very  best  of  results. 
Among  the  early  teachers.  Gen.  Wm.  Crawford  was 
known  in  all  the  region  as  a  thorough  instructor  in 
all  branches,  being  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College, 
but  in  managing  a  very  difficult  school   his  superior 
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could  not  be  found.  A  giant  in  stature  and  strength, 
woe  to  the  unlucky  youth  who  ever  attempted  to  re- 
sist his  authority  ! 

For  more  than  forty  years  Deacon  James  Allen 
also  exerted  a  great  influence  for  good  upon  the  ris- 
ing generation,  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee.  As  early  as  1800  a  town  library 
was  established,  which  has  been  maintained  evei 
since. 

The  number  of  volumes  is  not  large,  but  they  have 
been  well  selected  and  read  by  large  numbers,  espe- 
cially of  the  youth  of  the  place,  with  the  very  best 
of  results. 

In  1851  "The  Oakham  Lyceum  "  was  organized, 
and  in  1858,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Franklin  Lit- 
erary Society,"  gathered  in  large  numbers  of  the 
young  men  and  women  of  the  town,  who  derived 
great  benefit  therefrom. 

Makufactueing  Interests. — As  Oakham  is  em- 
phatically one  of  the  "hill-towns"  of  the  county  and 
until  quite  recently  has  not  enjoyed  railroad  accom- 
modations, manufacturing  has  not  been  carried  on  to 
any  great  extent.  The  great  majority  of  her  citizens 
are  employed  in  agriculture. 

Large  quantities  of  lumber  are  annually  turned 
out  at  the  mills  of  Daniel  M.  Parker  and  David  R. 
Dean. 

Reuben  J.  Brooks,  manufacturer  of  baskets,  em- 
ploys several  hands,  and  carries  on  a  successful 
business. 

A.  H.  Matthews  carries  on  the  business  established 
by  his  father,  manufacturing  plows,  seed-drills  and 
cultivators. 

Stephen  M.  Sergeant,  manufacturer  of  "  Flavoring 
Extracts,"  from  the  smallest  beginnings  has  developed 
a  very  flourishing  and  profitable  business. 

Amory  J.  Holden,  manufacturer  of  "  Wood  Fur- 
naces," has  commenced  a  business  which  bids  fair  to 
become  large  and  successful.  Patented  as  late  as 
June  21,  1887,  he  has  already  put  large  numbers- 
into  nearly  all  the  adjoining  towns,  with  the  very  bes1 
of  results. 

The  manufacture  of  "  Wire  Goods  "  by  Hon.  M.  0. 
Ayres  is  an  industry  that  gives  employment  to  quite 
a  number  of  workmen  for  the  entire  year.  This 
business  has  been  carried  on  successfully  for  more 
than  fifty  years. 

As  early  as  1832  the  late  Stephen  Lincoln  began  the 
manufacture  of  sieves  in  a  small  way,  having  them 
drawn  to  Boston,  sixty  miles  distant.  His  son  William, 
before  he  became  of  age,  began  to  develop  the  busi- 
ness, showing  much  mechanical  skill  and  inventive 
genius. 

In  1852  he  received  a  patent  on  machinery  for 
making  wire  dish-covers,  the  manufacture  of  which, 
together  with  sieves  and  other  wire  goods,  has  been 
carried  on  very  successfully  ever  since. 

Military  Record. — The  new  town  of  Oakham 
had  hardly  started  out  in  her  career  as  a  separate 


township  ere  the  distant  rumblings  of  the  approach- 
ing storm  of  the  "Revolution"  began  to  be  heard. 

The  early  settlers  were  libertrj-lnving  people,  they  or 
their  immediate  ancestors  having  come  to  the  "  New 
World  "  that  they  and  their  descendants  might  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  any 
encroachment  upon  their  rights  was  resisted  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner. 

On  the  passage  of  the  infemous  "Stamj)  Act,"  in 
17(55,  a  meeting  of  the  town  was  called  October  ]5th 
of  the  same  year,  and  a  committee  chosen  to  "draw 
up  instructions  for  their  Reiiresentative,  John  Murray, 
Esq.,  which  were  as  follows  : 

Sir,  we  are  seiisabel  of  the  diiteif  we  owe  to  the  Crown  of  great  Hritteii, 
at  the  same  time  Canot  but  liave  a  semihel  feeiiliy,  not  only  for  our 
selves  and  the  province,  bnt  also  for  all  the  Colonies  l^nr,  on  account  of 
a  Lrnt  Act  of  purlmtenl.  Respecting  the  Stamp  diifey,  which  we  hum- 
bly Concife,  presses  bard  on  our  Innalmbh  rights  and  jtrii-eluyes  granted 
us  by  Charter,  aud  which  t.mds  to  Distress  the  Inli<ihtt':nts  of  this  (Voi- 
trey,  I^peciaUy  of  this  jinivaiwe  and  are  Cimrn<:ed  most  End  iu  rmer 
Suing  as  w-e  are  by  no  means  abel  to  pay  the  duties  Imposed  in  Said  act, 
we,  therfor,  think  it  our  Inde^jieneabel  dnteii  in  Jusles  to  "tier  selves  and 
poslirelif  in  the  most  open  manuer,  to  Declare  our  greiifest  Di-isateiHfacton 
with  the  said  Stamp  act,  aud  think  it  Licombenl  on  you,  by  no  means  to 
ConnUtimnce  the  Same  in  axy  luensner  whatsover,  but  use  yoiier  Utmost 
Endavera  at  the  ijeneritl  assentbhi  to  oj.jjos  it  and  preserve  our  previUges 
Intyer, 

On  the  Kith  day  of  January,  1775,  the  selectmen 
convened  the  inhabitants  at  the  meeting-house  "to 
discover  their  minds"  upon  severel  very  important 
matters,  among  which  were: 

To  see  if  they  will  choose  a  man  to  send  ti.'  the  Provincial  C/ongress,  to 
sit  at  Cambridge  the  first  of  February  next,  or  sooner. 

To  see  if  they  will  choose  a  Committee  of  Inspection  and  give  them 
instructions  as  they  shall  think  proper;  also 

To  see  if  they  will  agree  to  pay  their  proportion  for  the  Continental 
Congress. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  "to  pay  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  their  proportion,  aud  that  the  Treasurer 
advance  the  same,  and  that  the  amount  £12  3s.  (5rf.  be 
paid  to  the  receiver  appointed  by  Congress,  and  that 
no  money  he  paid  into  hu  Alajesty's  Exchequer  by  the 
officers  of  this  Town.'' 

"Also  voted  unanimously  to  adhere  to  what  they 
have  done,  as  follows,  to  wit:  Having  perused  the 
votes  and  proceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  oth  of  Sept.,  1774,  con- 
taining the  Bill  of  Rights,  a  List  of  Grievances,  the 
Association,  &c.,  we  esteem  the  same  truly  loyal  and 
well  stated,  and  calculated  for  the  preservation  of  our 
invaluable  rights  and  privileges,  aud  therefore,  to  use 
the  words  of  that  venerable  body,  firmly  agree  and 
associate,  under  the  sacred  ties  of  virtue,  honor  and 
love  of  our  Country,  faithfully  to  adhere  to  said  asso- 
ciation in  all  respects." 

Captain  Isaac  Stone  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
Provincial  Congress  to  be  held  at  Cambridge,  and  in- 
structed "to  exert  himself  for  the  public  good."  At 
the  same  meeting  a  "Committee  of  Correspondence, 
Inspection  and  Safety"  was  chosen,  consisting  of 
Jesse  Allen,  Jonathan  Bullard,  Isaac  Stone,  Joseph 
Craige,  Joseph  Hudson,  Benjamin  Joslyn  and  Samuel 
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Metcalf,  and  were  instructed  to  "put  into  execution 
the  resolves  of  the  Continental  and  Provincial  ( 'on- 
greases  as  far  as  they  are  able."  This  committee,  with 
certain  changes  of  its  members,  was  continued  through- 
out the  war.  They  had  no  /e^^a^  authority;  but  still, 
backed  up  by  "public  opinion,"  their  power  in  the 
community  was  grotf.  Persons  disloyal  to  the  cause 
of  the  Colonies  were  to  be  "held  and  treated  as  out- 
casts— to  be  shunned  and  avoided  as  enemies  of  hu- 
manity," and  yet  to  be  closely  watched,  and  all  their 
actions  scrutinized  by  the  committee. 

March  6,  1775,  it  was  voted  "  that  the  Militia  Com- 
pany and  Alarm  men  shall  be  equipt  as  well  as  pes 
sible,  and  meet  in  the  field  and  exercise,  &c.,  which 
appears  to  satisfy  the  minute-men  without  any  pay." 

April  19,  1775,  news  came  of  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, and  this  company  left  forthwith  for  the  scene  of 
encounter,  but,  the  alarm  soon  subsiding,  returned 
home. 

Previous  to  May  15,  1776,  the  town  warrants  al- 
ways began  "  These  are  in  his  Majesties  name,  &c." 

The  warrant  for  the  meeting  on  this  day  com- 
menced "  These  are  in  the  name  of  the  Government 
and  People  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay."  At  this 
meeting,  May  21st,  £4  16s.  were  voted  for  "En- 
trenching tools." 

Also  voted,  without  contradiction,  that,  if  the  Hon- 
orable Congress  should,  for  the  safety  of  the  colonies, 
declare  them  independent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  that  they  solemnly  engage,  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  to  support  them  in  the  measure. 

This  action  of  the  town  of  Oakham  was  taken  more 
than  six  weeks  before  the  "  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence," July  4,  1776. 

In  Executive  Council  July  17,  1776,  it  was  or- 
dered,— 

That  the  "  Declariitiun  of  Independence  "  be  printed,  and  a  copy  sent 
to  the  minister  of  each  Parish  of  every  Jenoniination  within  tliis  State, 
and  that  they  severally  be  required  to  read  the  same  to  their  respective 
CongiX'gations  as  soon  as  Divine  Service  is  (Mided,  in  the  afternoon  on 
the  fii"st  Lord's  Day  after  they  have  received  it ;  and  after  such  publica- 
tion thereof,  to  deliver  the  said  "  Declaration  "  to  the  Clarks  of  their' 
several  Towns  or  Districts,  who  are  hereby  required  to  record  the  same 
in  their  respective  Town  or  DisU'ict  Books,  there  to  remain  as  a  perpet- 
ual Memorial  thereof. 

In  the  name  and  by  the  order  of  the  Council. 

B.  Derhy,  Jun'.,  rresideiit. 
John  Avehv,  Depty  SheriJ. 

A  true  Copy.  Attest:  Isaac  Stonk,  Town  Clerk. 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  order,  the  **  Dec- 
laration of  Independence"  was  recorded  in  the  town 
records,  word  for  word. 

September  26,  1776,  the  town  voted  "  that  such 
persons  as  refuse  to  do  their  part  in  the  War  are  un- 
friendly to  the  States  of  America,  and  ought  to  be  so 
esteemed  and  dealt  with." 

The  patriots  of  1776  were  "  intensely  in  earnest," 
and  such  a  vote,  backed  up  by  public  sentiment, 
meant  a  great  deal  to  the  *' Tories"  of  those  days. 

The  population  of  the  town,  by  the  census  of  1776, 
numbered  five  hundred  and  ninetv-eight. 


The  town  sent  one  hundred  and  forty  men  into  the 
Revolutionary  Army.  It  would  seem  that  nearly 
every  man  in  the  town  liable  to  military  duty  must 
have  served  in  the  war.  The  terms  oi'  service  varied 
from  two  and  one-half  months  to  five  and  one-half 
years,  the  average  being  nearly  one  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  names  of  soldiers  engaged 
in  the  ditlerent  campaigns  of  the  Kevolution  : 


iJeorgo  Black,  lieut. 
Stewart  Black,  ensign. 
William  Black,  sergt. 
James  Herrin,  capt. 
Joseph  Eager,  capt. 
James  Boyd. 
Samuel  Bullard. 
Thoniiis  Gill. 
William  Dunn. 
B.  Harper. 
Jacob  Parmenter. 
NHheniiah  Packard. 
Isaac  Stone,   Jr. 
Alexander  McFarlaud. 
Daniel  Deland. 
Josiah  Parmeiiter,  sergt. 
Tim.  Conant,  corpl. 
Bartholomew  Green. 
Daniel  Parmenter,  lieut. 
James  Hunter,  corpl. 
Closes  Gilbert. 
Joseph  Green. 
Wm.  Banks,  ensign. 
Silas  Partridge. 
George  Castle. 
Asa  Partridge. 
George  Harper. 
Asa  Fr«uch,  lieut. 
John  Fobes. 
James  Bell,  Jr. 
Silas  Bullard. 
Benj.  Knight. 
Itobert  Willson, 
Jonas  Cunningham. 
Isaiah  Butler. 
John  Bothwoll. 
Thomas  White. 
James  Forbes. 
Jonas  Rich. 
John  riill. 
John  Boyd. 
John  Crawford,  capt, 
Alex.  Bothwell,  lieut. 
Asa  Briggs. 
Wm.  Washburn. 
Wni.  Green. 
James  Blair. 
Wm.  Crawford,  capt. 
John  Butler. 
Jacob  Adams. 
John  Glazier. 
Keuben  McFurland. 
Stephen  Lincoln. 
Benson  Dunbar. 
Francis  Maynard. 
Benj.  Dunbar. 
James  Black. 
Joseph  Harper. 
Leavitt  Perkins. 
Ignatius  Ames. 
John  Crawford,  Jr. 
Josiah  S.  Nye. 
George  Caswell. 
Nehemiah  Allen. 
George  Perkins. 


Daniel  Delaml,  Jr. 
George  Dunn. 
Carley  Ward. 
Oliver  Jackson. 
James  Conant. 
Luther  Conant. 
Stephen  Foster. 
Joshua  Turner. 
Libeus  Washburn. 
Joseph  Berry. 
Zeph  Perkins. 
Joseph  Gillis. 
James  Twinerton. 
William  Johnson. 
Jacob  .'Vmes. 
Archibald  Forbes. 
Sheere  Berry. 
Matthew  Gilleyson. 
Eben.  Woodis,  sergt. 
Samuel  Stone,  corpl. 
James  Banks. 
Jona.  Bullard,  capt. 
Edward  Partridge. 
Joseph  Craige. 
Nathaniel  weeks. 
Isajic  Parmenter. 
Timothy  Shaw. 
Samuel  Metcalf,  sergt. 
Ichabod  Parker. 
Abraham  Bell. 
Wm.  Bothwell,  coi'pl. 
Jacob  Brooks. 
Alex.  Willson,  lisut. 
Samuel  Davis. 
John  Harmen. 
Wm.  Smith. 
Ilobert  Forbes. 
Charles  Forbes. 
George  Rich. 
James  Ames. 
Isaac  Bullai'd. 
Benj.  Foster,  corpl. 
Nathan  Edson. 
Jolin  Haipar. 
Jesse  Allen. 
James  Brown. 
Eleazer  Spooner. 
Jacob  Kibley. 
M'm.  Steiihenson. 
Ebenezer  Nye. 
Jlarshall  Walker. 
Robert  Willson,  Jr. 
Robert  Harper. 
Ebenezer  Foster. 
Benj.  Perkins. 
Janieti  Dunbar. 
Elias  Bolton. 
John  Hitchcock. 
James  Shaw. 
James  Shaw,  Jr. 
Apollos  Bolton. 
Alex.  Crawford. 
Nathan  Fobes. 
George  Walls. 
Herman  Bassett. 
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John  Brown. 
Thomas  Chaddock. 
Rufus  Parmeuter. 
Skelton  Foster. 
Ezra  Washburn. 


John  Bell. 
Abraham  Joslyn. 
Beuj.  Spooner. 
Nat.  Weeks. 
Ichabod  Packard. 


The  town  paid  and  supplied  tliese  soldiers  and 
aided  their  families,  when  necessar}',  raising  and  pay- 
ing, previous  to  the  inflation  of  the  currency,  the  sum 
of  £3,676,  a  part  of  which  was  afterwards  refunded  by 
the  State. 

As  the  war  went  on  the  currency  became  greatly 
depreciated  in  value.  In  June,  1780,  £1000  was 
voted  "  towards  supplying  the  pulpit  this  year."  The 
next  month  £2089  10s.  was  voted  by  the  town  for 
horses  for  the  Continental  service,  this  sum  purchas- 
ing three  horses. 

February  5,  1781,  "  voted  £9112  10s.  to  purchase 
beef  for  the  army.''  At  the  same  meeting  the  town 
voted  "to  give  three  hundred  silver  dollars  as  hire  to 
each  soldier  enlisting  in  the  Continental  Army." 
Becoming  alarmed  by  the  rapidly  depreciating  value 
of  the  curren  ;y,  measures  were  taken  by  Congress  and 
also  by  State  and  town  governments,  to  set  certain 
prices  on  all  common  articles,  which  were  not  to  be 
exceeded.  A  State  Convention  assembled  at  Con- 
cord, July  14,  1779,  to  consult  on  measures  for  the 
relief  of  the  people.  The  action  of  this  convention 
was  endorsed  by  a  Worcester  County  convention  the 
following  month.  The  chief  action  of  the  convention 
was  the  adoption  of  a  list  of  prices,  each  town  to 
make  additions  of  what  smaller  articles  they  pleased. 
Oakham  adopted  the  same  immediately,  with  some 
additions,  and  a  committee  of  thirteen  was  chosen  to 
see  that  these  resolves  were  carried  into  execution, 
and  that  "said  committee  keep  a  carefull  watch  and 
bring  every  transgressor  to  condign  punishment." 

Some  of  these  regulated  prices  were:  Indian  corn, 
per  bushel,  £3  12s.  ;  wheat,  £8  per  bushel;  beef,  5s. 
6rf.  per  pound  ;  cider,  per  barrel,  £4  ;  New  England 
rum,  per  gallon,  £5  ;  toddy,  15s.  per  bowl.  Labor  in 
husbandry,  £2  14s.  per  day ;  woman's  labor,  £2  per 
week. 

But  it  was  soon  found  that  prices  could  not  be 
governed  by  legislation  and  threatened  "  condign 
punishment." 

In  1781  the  town  allowed  £18  per  day  for  common 
labor,  and  paid  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grosvenor  £120  for  one 
Sabbath's  preaching.  By  the  records  of  the  town  it 
is  very  evident  that  a  deep  interest  was  felt  by  our 
Revolutionary  sires  for  the  welfare  of  the  new 
National  Government.  January  9, 1778,  it  was  voted 
"  that  the  Confederation  and  perpetual  union  pro- 
posed by  Congress  is  approved  of  by  this  town." 

When  the  State  Constitution  was  submitted  to 
them,  it  was  fully  discussed,  article  by  article,  in  open 
town-meeting ;  portions  of  it  were  assigned  to  different 
committees,  more  fully  to  consider  and  report  upon. 
As  a  result,  parts  were  rejected,  certain  sections  ap- 
proved, and  vijj-ious  amendments  suggested  to  other 
parts. 
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The  "  Federal  Constitution  "  also,  when  proposed, 
was  considered  by  them  in  a  similar  manner. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  so  little  is  now 
known  of  the  personal  experiences  of  the  many 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution  who  went  from  this  town. 

But  "  that  they  served  their  Country  in  the  hour  of 
her  greatest  need  is  now  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  of 
them." 

Captain  John  Crawford,  it  is  said,  served  through 
the  war.  He  used  to  remark  with  pride  that  "  they 
called  me  Bold  Craflbrd,  and  I  walked  right  up  to 
the  cannon's  mouth."  James  Conant  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Captain  Crawford's  company  in  1777; 
July  1,  1778,  was  promoted  to  sergeant  in  Captain 
Scott's  company.  He  afterwards  enlisted  for  three 
years.  After  the  war  he  became  a  captain  of  mil- 
itia. 

He  used  to  relate  that,  at  one  time,  a  ration  of  rum 
had  been  dealt  out  to  them ;  the  hogshead  from 
which  it  was  taken  was  standing  on  end,  the  top 
head  having  been  removed  in  order  to  dip  it  out 
easily,  when  suddenly  they  were  surprised  by  an 
overwhelming  number  of  British  soldiers.  His  com- 
rades at  once  sought  safety  in  flight;  but  he  was 
determined  that  the  "  Red  Coats"  should  not  regale 
themselves  on  "Colonial  rum."  So,  regardless  of  the 
flying  bullets,  with  a  mighty  effort,  he  overturned 
the  hogshead,  and  then  sought  safety  in  flight, 
escaping  unharmed. 

Luther  Conant  enlisted  at  the  age  of  seventeen  as 
a  private;  afterwards  promoted  to  sergeant.  He  also 
became  captain  in  the  militia.  He  served  in  Wash- 
ington's army,  was  appointed  by  him  for  some  spe- 
cial service,  and  knew  him  personally. 

The  War  of  1812  did  not  commend  itself  to  the 
good  judgment  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  of  Oak- 
ham. They  were  also  decidedly  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posed alliance  with  France.  The  following  action 
was  taken  by  the  town  July  13,  1812:  "Voted  against 
a  war  under  existing  circumstances."  "  Voted  to 
choose  a  committee  of  nine  to  circulate  a  memorial 
of  peace."  Rev.  Daniel  Tomlinson,  Dr.  Seth  Fobes 
and  William  Crawford  were  chosen  a  committee  to 
draw  up  said  "  memorial."  Also  "  voted  to  expre.ss 
an  abhorrence  of  an  alliance  with  France." 

The  alliance  with  France  was  not  made ;  but  the 
war  with  Great  Britain  went  on,  notwithstanding  the 
vote  of  the  town.  A  company  known  as  the  "Wash- 
ington Grenadiers  "  enlisted  from  the  towns  of  New 
Braiutree  and  Oakham,  was  formed  in  1813,  and 
annexed  to  the  Third  Regiment  of  the  First  Brigade 
of  the  Seventh  Division,  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Militia,  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  actual  service. 

Early  in  September,  1814,  Boston  being  threat- 
ened by  the  British,  the  company  received  the  ex- 
pected summons,  and  were — 

Ordered  to  appear  at  Knight  Whltmore's  tavern  in  Oakham  on 
Sunday,  the  eleventh  day  of  Sept.  inat.,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
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from  thence  to  march  to  Boston,  to  do  Duty  in  the  -service  of  this 
Oonimonwealth.  William  Crawford,  Jun.,  Capt. 

The  company,  fully  equipped,  met  as  ordered.  It 
was  a  beautiful  September  morning.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  citizens  of  both  towns  had  gathered. 
Nearly  all  of  the  members  of  the  company  were  sons 
of  Revolutionary  sires.  Many  of  the  aged  veterans 
were  present.  The  aged  minister.  Father  Tomlin- 
son,  made  a  long  and  very  impressive  prayer,  and, 
with  the  "Good-byes''  of  aged  parents  and  dear 
friends,  they  started  on  their  long  march  of  sixty 
miles  to  Boston,  accomplishing  the  entire  distance 
in  two  days,  arriving  there  September  13th,  tired, 
lame  and  foot-sore,  but  ready  to  perforin  any  duty 
required  of  them. 

The  names  of  those  who  had  enlisted  from  Oakham 
were  as  follows : 


Capt.  William  Crawford. 
Stephen  Lincoln,  Jr. 
Daniel  Flint. 
Ellas  Marsh. 
Isaac  Stone, 
.fohn  Maciunber. 
Charles  Sargeant. 


Eiihign  James  Allen. 
Mason  Clark. 
Percival  Hall. 
Seth  Stone. 
Fabian  TomlinEon. 
KUis  Fairbank. 


The  enemy  came  within  sight  of  the  city,  but 
finding  it  so  thoroughly  fortified,  thought  it  not  wise 
to  made  an  attack,  and  soon  sailed  away.  The  com- 
pany soon  acquired  great  proficiency  in  military  drill, 
and  attracted  much  notice.  From  their  uniform 
height  of  stature  they  were  known  as  the  "Tall  Com- 
pany." They  remained  in  the  service  at  Boston  fifty- 
seven  days,  when,  the  danger  having  passed,  they 
were  discharged  and  returned  home.  "  Capt."  Craw- 
ford afterward  became  a  general  in  the  militia. 

Mr.  Isaac  D.  Rice,  a  resident  of  Oakham,  enlisted 
in  the  regular  army,  and  served  ten  years  in  the 
United  States  service  previous  to  1842.  He  saw 
much  active  service  in  the  "  Florida  War.''  After 
his  return  home  he  went  to  California  and  the  West 
Indies  several  limes,  and  died  in  North  Brookfield 
March  2G,  1880,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 

There  is  no  notice  of  the  Mexican  War  in  the 
records  of  the  town,  and  but  one  man  from  Oakham 
was  in  the  United  States  service  in  that  war. 

Mr.  Algernon  S.  Crawford  enlisted  early  in  1846, 
and  was  sent  at  once  to  join  the  United  States  forces 
in  Mexico,  but,  soon  after  his  arrival,  was  stricken 
with  a  fever,  and  soon  died  at  Puebla,  Mexico,  in 
July,  1846. 

In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  Oakham  did  more 
than  her  full  part  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
From  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  to  the  surrender  at 
Appomattox,  the  deepest  interest  was  shown  by  her 
citizens  in  all  the  stirring  events  of  the  war,  and  all 
of  the  calls  for  men  and  means  were  responded  to 
nobly. 

The  sum  of  $10,867.58  was  appropriated  and  ex- 
pended by  the  town  on  account  of  the  war,  exclusive 
of  State  aid  furnished  to  the  families  of  soldiers. 


The  names  of  those  who  served  in  the  war  are  as 

follows : 

Charles  S.  Green,  Second  Regiment,  Company  F;   dierl  .Ian.  29,  1SG2, 
of  typhoid  fever  at  Frederick,  Md. 
Nathaniel  W.  Tolton,  Tenth  Regiment,  Company  F. 
Edward  F.  "Ware,  Fifteenth  Regiment,  Company  F ;   died  Sept.  'J3, 

1861,  at  Poolesville,  Md. 

George  L- Caldwell,  Twenty-first  Regiment,  Company  K  ;  died  Nov. 
27,  1863,  at  Camp  Nelson,  Ky.;  accidentally  shot. 

John  W.  Gould,  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  baud. 

Henry  W.  Crawford,  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  band. 

Albert  Spooner,  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  Company  II. 

Julius  D.  Hill,  Twenty-fiftli  Regiment,  Company  II, 

Charles  D.  Robinson,  Twenty-fiftli  Regiment,  Company   H. 

Charles  H.  Parker,  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  Ctmipany  H ;  disch.  D« 
26, 18C2;  re-enlisted  ;  died  JIarch  16,  ISsl,  at  Oakham. 

Edwin  Wilbur,  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  Company  H. 

George  W.  Stone,  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  Company  H. 

Lorenzo  K.  Lovell,  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  Company  H. 

David  0,  Lovell,  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  Company  H  ;  wounded  at 
Drury's  Bluff;  died  in  Libby  Prison  June  17,  1804. 

Henry  H.  Ware,  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  Company  H  ;  killed  at 
Drury's  Bluff  May  IC,  18G4. 

Charles  D.  Dean,  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  Company  H. 

Charles  F.  Howard,  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  Company  II  ;  died  Nuv. 
i,  1878,  at  Boston. 

Jonathan  G.  Warren,  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  Company  II, 

Lawson  D,  Wood,  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  Company  H  ;  died  Nov.  23, 

1862,  at  Newberu,  N.  C. 

William  H,  BuUard.  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  Company  II ;  killed  at 
Cold  Harbor  June  3, 1864. 

Willard  Frink,  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  Company  H  ;  killed  at  Cold 
Harbor  June  3,  1864. 

Lyman  N.  Parker,  Twenty  -fifth  Regiment,  Company  H  ;  killed  at  Cold 
Harbor  June  3,  1864. 

Joseph  D.  Whitney,  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  Company  H  ;  disch,  Jliiy 
11,  1863. 

Edwin  Parker,  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  Company  U ;  disch.  Dec,  28 
1862 ;  re-enlisted. 

W^illiam  I.  Temple,  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  Company  H  ;  sergeant ; 
died  Jan.  14,  1871,  at  Oakham. 

George  P.  Wood,  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  Company  H  ;  died  Sept.  10, 

1862,  at  Newbern,  N.  C. 

FMward  A.  Sargeant,  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  Company  A  ;  drummer. 

George  D.  Macomber,  Thirty-fourth  Regiment,  Company  E ;  killed 
Sept.  18, 1869,  at  Fort  Bowie,  Arizona. 

Horace  M.  Green,  Thirty-fourth  Regiment,  Company  H, 

William  R,  Barr,  Thirty-fourth  Regiment,  band, 

John  Macomber,  Jr,,  Thirty-first  Regiment,  Comimny  G  ;  died  Nov. 
0,  1882. 

Seth  P.  Dean,  Thirty-sixth   Regiment,  Company  K  ;  died  Jan,  28, 

1863,  in  Virginia, 

Daniel  Dean,  Thirty-sixth  Regiment,  Company  K;  died  Nov,,  1862. 

John  B.  Fairbank,  Thirty-sixth  Regiment,  Company  K  ;  lieutenant. 

William  Macomber,  Thirty-sixth  Regiment,  Company  E, 

Henry  Macomber,  Thiity-sixth  Regiment,  Company  E  ;  died  at  Oak- 
ham August  19,  1870. 

Charles  L.  Haskell,  Thirty-sixth  Regiment,  Company  K  ;  killed  at 
Petersburg,  Va,,  April  2,  1865, 

Edwin  C.  Spooner,  Thirty-sixth  Regiment,  Company  K. 

Silas  J.  Howell,  Thirty-sixth  Regiment,  Company  K. 

B.  MJles  Reed,  Thirty-sixth  |Reginient,  Company  K;  died  Jan,  IT, 

1864,  at  Knoxville,  Tenn, 

Edward  Chamberlain,  Thirty-sixth  Regiment,  Company  K  ;  died  Slay 
17,  1870,  at  Oakham. 

Daniel  Rawson,  Jr ,  Thirty-sixth  Regiment,  Company  K  ;  died  -\ug. 
4,  1863,  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

James  D.  Johnson,  Thirty-sixth  Regiment.  Company  K. 

Charles  H.  Stearns,  .Thirty-sixth  Regiment,  Company  K  ;  died  Sept. 
10, 1863,  at  Crab  Orchard,  Kj  . 

Lewis  Pellet,  Thirty-sixth  Regiment,  Company  K. 

Laban  F.   Rawson,  Fortieth   Regiment,   Company  A ;    died  29, 

1863,  at  Folly  Island,  S.  C. 

Henry  P.  Wright,  Fifty-first  Regiment,  Company  F#  Sergeant. 

Levander  D.  Sargeant,  Fifty-first  Regiment,  Company  F. 
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Andrew  Spooner,  Jr.,  Fifty-first  Regiment,  Company  F  ;  died  Feb.  10, 
1879,  at  Oaliham. 

Henry  W.  Maynard,  Fifty-first  Regiment,  Company  F. 

George  M.  Ross,  Fifty-first  Regiment,  Company  F. 

.lames  Slaconiber,  Fifty-first  Regiment,  Cumpany  F  ;  died  Jan.  17, 
1863,  at  Newborn,  N.  C. 

AVilder  E.  Dean.  Fifty-first  Regiment,  Company  F. 

Edwin  S.  Gould,  Fifty-firat  Regiment,  Company  F. 

Hiram  P.  Shedd,  Fifty-first  Regiment,  Company  F. 

.lohn  .^dams.  Forty-fourth  Regiment,  Comimny  G. 

Ciiarles  Crawford,  Fourth  Cavalry ;  died  Aug.  26,  lylil,  at  Hilton 
Head,  S.  C. 

Albert  J.  Walkei-,  Fourth  Cavalry. 

Stephen  A.  Boyden,  Fourth  Cavalry. 

George  E.  Keed,  marine. 

Gardner  M.  Dean,  Seventeenth  Regiment,  Company  D. 

Elijah  C.  Dean,  drafted.  Thirty-ninth  Regiment,  Company  C ;  died 
Dec.  1,  18S6,  at  Oakham. 

Asahel  Bullard,  Thirty-ninth  Regiment;  a  prisoner  at  Salisbury, 
N.  C,  many  months. 

Alansoii  J.  Pierce,  Third  Vermont ;  died  Jan.  2.3,  1SC3,  at  Oakham. 

Fred.  G.  Crawford. 

George  W.  Haskell,  Fii-st  Vermont  Cavalry  ;  died  Aug.  8,  1861,  at 
"Washington. 

William  H.  Estey,  Fifty-first  Regiment,  Company  C. 

Heury  \V.  .\llen.  Fifty-first  Regiment,  Company  D. 

Henry  B.  Mullett,  Twenty-first  Regiment,  Company  D. 

For   One  Hnndreit  Daijs. 
"Wm.  Powers. 
John  E.  Stuue. 
John  Boyd. 
Frank  E.  Loring. 

Charles  Warren,  Forty-second  Regiment  ;  died  Nov.  28,  1SG4,  at  Oak- 
ham. 

Members  of  the  Legislature. 

Thomas  White,  1775;  Captain  Isaac  Stone  1780- 
81,  Constitutional  Convention,  1779-80 ;  Captain 
Jonathan  Bullard,  1787-89,  Convention,  1788;  Cap- 
tain Joseph  Chaddock,  1790-92;  John  Boyd,  1798; 
Dr.  Spencer  Field,  1801;  Jesse  Allen,  1805;  Perez 
Waterman,  1806;  Jeptha  Kipley,  1808  ;  Abijah  Cutler, 
1809-10;  Joel  Jones,  1811-12, '16;  William  Crawford, 
Jr.,  1813,  '23,  '35,  '41,  '46,  Senate,  1825-26,  Convention, 
1820;  Washington  Allen,  1827, '31-32 ;  James  Allen, 
1833-34, '38, '58,  Senate,  1839,  '41-42;  Luther  Hunter^ 
1836-87;  Alexander  Crawford  (2d),  1839-40;  Isaac  H. 
Jones,  1842;  Dr.  Horace  P.  Wakefield,  1843-44; 
Washington  Stone,  1850;  James  B.  Ware,  1851-52; 
David  S.  Ross,  1855,  Convention,  1853  ;  Nahum  Park- 
er Humphrey,  1857  ;  Moses  Oliver  Ayres,  1861,  Senate, 
1875-76;  James  Packard,  1864;  Albert  Watson  Lin- 
coln, 1870 ;  Joseph  Fobes,  1875  ;  John  B.  Fairbank, 
1877-78  ;  Jesse  Allen,  1886. 

The  village  of  Coldbrook  Springs,  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  has  gained  quite  a  notoriety  from  its 
mineral  springs,  the  waters  of  which  are  successfully 
used  in  the  treatment  of  many  forms  of  disease. 
They  are  now  owned  by  Mr.  Benjamin  P.  Clark,  of 
Cambridge,  who  has  done  a  great  deal  in  building  up 
the  village.  Mr.  James  C.  Bemis  has  recently  built 
a  large  and  commodious  hotel  in  the  place  of  the  one 
destroyed  by  fire  two  years  since. 

The  Central  Massachusetts  Railroad,  recently  con- 
structed through  this  section  of  the  town,  proves  a 
great  convenience  to  the  people,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will 
tend  to  develop  the  business  industries  of  the  town. 

Oakham,   like  most  of  the  "  hill-towns  "   of   the 


county,  has  been  on  a  "gradual  decline"  for  many 
years.  By  the  census  of  1885  her  population  num- 
bered 749.  In  beauty  of  scenery,  abuMd.ince  of  fresh 
air  and  pleasant  drives  it  has  no  superior  among  the 
towns  of  the  county  ;  and  now,  being  brought  so  much 
nearer  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  the  State,  by 
the  Central  Massachusetts  and  Ware  River  Rail- 
roads, it  is  hoped  that  more  prosperous  days  are  in 
store  for  the  good  old  town  of  Oakham. 


BIOGR-A.PHICAL. 


DAXIEL   M.    PARKER. 

The  suhject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Lyman,  N. 
H.,  November  3,  1817.  His  parents  were  of  the  best 
of  New  England  stock.  Moody  Parker,  his  father, 
was  born  in  Massachusetts  February  26,  1784;  was  an 
officer  in  the  War  of  1812,  being  present  at  the  battle 
of  Plattsburg ;  was  a  fiirmer  and  carpenter,  and 
known  as  a  very  hard-working  man,  and  very  skillful 
in  the  use  of  carpenter's  tools.  His  mother,  Millicent 
Moulton,  was  born  in  Massachusetts  December  10, 
1793.  The  Moulton  family  were  famous  for  their 
industry,  frugality  and  thrift.  Moody  Parker  and 
his  young  wife  moved  to  Lyman,  N.  H.,  soon  after 
marriage,  it  being  then  one  of  the  !iew  settlements. 
Their  house  was  built  out  of  logs.  Two  children 
were  born  to  them  there,  Daniel  being  the  second 
child. .  When  he  was  three  years  of  age  his  parents 
moved  to  Wolcott,  N.  H.,  they  being  among  the  first 
settlers  of  the  town.  The  first  school  he  ever  attended 
was  taught  in  one  end  of  a  log  barn.  Soon  after  a 
log  school-house  was  built,  in  which  two  short  terms 
were  taught  annually,  and  this  school  was  all  that  he 
ever  attended,  graduating  at  the  early  age  of  seven- 
teen. 

His  father,  having  become  partially  disabled  by  a 
very  severe  accident,  Daniel,  being  the  oldest  son, 
had  to  be  kept  out  of  school  a  good  deal  to  assist  in 
the  work  of  the  farm.  Never  studied  arithmetic  but 
a  few  weeks  in  the  last  term  that  he  attended,  not 
getting  beyond  fractions. 

He  remained  at  home  till  eighteen  years  of  age, 
when,  wishing  to  "start  out  into  the  world,"  on  the 
16th  of  May,  1835,  himself,  with  four  other  young 
men,  started  for  Worcester,  Mass.,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  distant,  walking  the  whole  distance. 
He  worked  for  three  weeks  at  chopping  in  Holden, 
then  for  two  months  for  Captain  John  Barnard,  of 
Worcester,  on  his  farm ;  then  two  mouths  for  Amos 
R.  Black  on  the  "Northville  Pond  Dam ;"  then  went 
back  to  Holden  and  chopped  till  December  16th, 
when,  with  his  four  companions,  he  walked  back  to 
his  father's  home,  in  New  Hampshire.  The  next 
spring  he  came  down  to  Massachusetts  alone,  and 
went  to  work  in  Holden  at  what  were  known  as  the 
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Canada  (saw  and  grist)  Mills,  where  he  remained 
about  ten  years.  Came  to  Coldbrook,  in  the  north 
part  of  Oakham,  in  the  spring  of  1846  and  went  to 
work  for  Mr.  John  Watson,  in  the  mill  which  has  so 
long  been  owned  b)'  himself.  Mr.  Watson  died  the 
following  year.  Then  Mr.  Parker  hired  the  mill 
from  year  to  year  till  1 854,  when  he,  in  company  with 
William  R.  Whiting,  bought  it.  They  remained  in 
business  together  till  1861,  when  Mr.  Parker  bought 
out  Mr.  Whiting's  interest  in  the  concern,  and  since 
that  time  has  carried  on  the  business  alone. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  "  Parker's  Mills"  have 
been  known  in  all  the  region.  The  water-power  is 
excellent ;  large  quantities  of  lumber  have  been 
sawed  by  him  annually.  Soon  after  going  into  busi- 
ness for  himself  he  put  in  a  "Planing  Machine,"  and 
from  time  to  time  other  wood-working  machineiy  has 
been  purchased,  employing  many  hands  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Parker  h^s  always  been  known  as  an  indus- 
trious, public-spirited  citizen,  very  kind  and  accom- 
modating to  every  one,  and  generous  almost  to  a 
fault.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  selectmen 
of  the  town  (his  son,  Clarence  H.,  being  now  chair- 
man of  that  Board  of  Officers).  He  has  ever  been  a 
stanch  friend  of  temperance  ;  and  now,  as  a  result 
of  his  industrious  and  temperate  habits,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  seventy-one  years  is  hale  and  hearty,  and  can 
yet,  with  reason,  look  forward  to  many  years  of 
health  and  prosperity. 

He  was  married,  January  10,  1849,  to  Miss  Mary 
A.  Brigham,  daughter  of  Captain  Henry  Brigham,  of 
Rutland.  She  was  born  January  12,  1829.  Their 
children  are :  Clarence  H.,  born  October  31,  1849 ; 
Evander  L.,  born  August  28,  1851  ;  Rogene  F.,  born 
August  30,  1853;  D.  Mildmay,  born  July  8,1865; 
Maida  A.,  April  5,  1857.  Mrs.  Parker  has  been  truly 
a  "  help-meet"  to  her  husband  and  has  contributed 
greatly  to  his  success  by  her  industrious  and  frugal 
habits.  Their  children  are  all  pleasantly  settled  near 
them,  having  young  families  of  their  own,  which  are 
and  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  their  grandparents  in 
their  declining  years. 


CHAPTER  CXL. 
MILLBURY. 

BY  JOHN    C.    CRANE. 

Early  History. — As  early  as  the  year  1740' a 
petition  was  laid  before  the  town  of  Sutton,  for  a  di- 
vision of  her  territory  into  a  new  precinct  or  parish. 

The  following  was  the  petition  : 

To  see  if  the  towu  will  hear  the  petition  of  sundry  of  our  northerly 
inhabitants,  with  respect  to  setting  off  two  miles  in  breadth  on  the 
northerly  side  of  the  town,  joining  upon  the  country  gore,  and  five 

1  Sutton  records. 


miles  in  length  from  Oxford  line,  eastardly,  to  Join  with  their  neighbor- 
ing inhabitants,  that  fbey  may  be  better aci'omodaled  with  the  word. 

This  was  the  Hr.-it  step  that  finally  proved  to  be  the 
entering  wedge,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the 
North  or  Second  Parish,  and  eventually  in  the  birth 
of  the  town  of  Millbury.  This  petition  was  unsuc- 
cessful, for  we  find  the  matter  was  again  brought  up 
in  1742  and  the  town  voted  against  it. 

The  same  year  the  petitioners  applied  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  the  town  opposed  and  chose  a  committee 
to  remonstrate.  The  court,  notwithstanding,  set  them 
off  on  the  28th  of  October,  1743.  A  church  was 
formed,  the  history  of  which  is  given  elsewhere. 
Considerable  feeling  resulted  from  the  breaking  up 
of  the  town  into  two  parishes.  The  subject  of  the 
ministry  money  and  other  matters  arising  from  the 
division,  having  alienated  somewhat  the  jjcople  of 
the  North  Parish  from  the  mother  town,  the  question 
was  put  in  town-meeting,  November  5,  1798,'^  "  To 
see  if  the  Town  would  grant  the  petition  of  the  North 
Parish  to  be  set  off  and  incorporated  into  a  separate 
Town." 

The  vote  being  taken,  it  was  voted  down,  but  a 
committee  was  chosen  to  talk  the  matter  over  with 
the  people  of  the  North  Parish.  May  6,  1799,  the 
committee  reported  in  favor  of  the  separation,  but  the 
town  refused  to  accept  the  report.  In  the  year  1809 
a  petition  was  before  the  General  Court  from  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Second  or  North  Parish  of  Sutton, 
asking  to  be  set  off  into  a  separate  towu.  Sutton 
voted  to  remonstrate  against  it,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  three  to  oppose  the  matter. 

In  1770  attempts  were  made  to  have  some  of  the 
town-meetings  held  in  the  Second  Parish,  but  the 
town  refused  to  so  do.  But  in  1780  the  town  did  so 
vote.  But  if  any  meetings  were  held,  the  custom 
seems  to  have  been  abandoned,  for  we  find  that,  in 
1810,  when  the  matter  of  a  new  town  was  strongly 
advocated,  Sutton  endeavored  to  mollify  the  people 
of  the  North  Parish  by  consenting  that  one-third 
part  of  the  town -meetings  should  be  held  in  what  is 
now  Millbury.  The  condition  was  that  the  petition 
for  a  new  town  should  be  withdrawn. 

In  1813  we  find  another  petition  before  the  Gen- 
eral Court  for  the  new  towu.  Sutton  again  chose  a 
committee  to  oppose  it.  It  was  voted  that  the  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  five  persons,  should  prepare  a 
remonstrance,  which  was  done  and  submitted  to  the 
town,  when  it  was  voted  that  their  representative 
should  present  it  to  the  General  Court.  All  efforts 
on  the  part  of  Sutton  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
the  town  proved  futile,  and  an  act  was  passed  incor- 
porating the  town  of  Millbury  and  received  the  sig- 
nature of  Governor  Strong,  June  11,  1813. 

At  a  public  meeting  of  those  interested  in  the  pro- 
posed new  town,  held  previously  to  the  passage  of 
the  actj  the  question  of  a  name  was  brought  before 
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the  meeting.  General  Caleb  Burbank  proposed  that, 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  mills  in  the  limits  ot 
the  proposed  town,  it  be  called  Millbury.  His  pro- 
position was  received  with  favor  and  the  name  ac- 
cepted. 

ToPOGEAPHY. — Millbury  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Worcester,  south  by  Sutton,  east  by  Grafton  and 
west  by  Auburn  and  Oxford.  The  town  has  an  area 
of  ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  six  acres,  or  fifteen 
and  seventy-nine  one-hundredths  square  miles.  In 
the  east  part  of  the  town  is  Dorothy  Pond,  called  in 
the  proprietors'  books  of  Sutton  "'  South  Pond." 
Whitney,  the  historian  in  1793,  calls  it  "  Dorret's  " 
Pond.  This  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  and  was  once 
used  in  connection  with  the  Blackstone  Canal;  from 
this  pond  flows  a  fine  stream  that  is  used  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  which  soon  after  joins  the  Black- 
stone  River.  The  town  is  diversified  by  hills,  valleys 
and  intervale.  From  the  Worcester  line,  down 
through  Armory  Village,  is  the  valley  of  the  Black- 
stone. 

The  river  winds  its  serpentine  course  along,  its 
once  pure  water  defiled  and  unfit  for  use.  A  short 
distance  from  the  Gowan  bridge,  Mill  Brook  or  Sin- 
gletary  Stream  empties  its  waters  into  the  Blackstone, 
pure  compared  with  those  with  which  they  unite.  A 
short  distance  to  the  northwest  Woodchuck  Hill  rears 
its  rock}'  sides,  its  summit  crowned  with  a  thick 
growth  of  wood.  Park  Hill,  in  the  north,  lifts  its 
crest  heavenward,  while  to  the  west  Wigwam  and 
Burbank  Hills  stand  silent  in  majesty,  overlooking 
the  valley  below.  In  the  extreme  west  Grass  Hill 
towers  high  above  the  valley  of  the  Eamshorn.  From 
here  old  Wachusett  seems  a  silent  sentinel,  ever  on 
the  alert. 

In  the  southwest  is  Ramshorn  Pond,  partly  in 
Millbury  and  partly  in  Sutton.  This  pond  originally 
contained  about  seventy'  acres,  but  now  contains 
nearly  twice  that  number.  Peter  Whitney  locates 
this  pond  as  the  chief  source  of  the  Blackstone  River 
in  his  article  on  Sutton.  In  his  article  on  rivers  in 
the  same  work,  he  also  reiterates  it.  In  the  hall  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester  is  a 
copy  of  his  history  corrected  by  his  own  hand  up  to 
1810.  In  it  he  makes  no  correction  of  the  statement 
originally  made  in  regard  to  Ramshorn  being  the 
main  source  of  the  river. 

A  majority  of  the  historians  since  his  day  have 
confirmed  his  statement.  The  writer  sees  no  reason 
for  disagreeing  with  Whitney's  original  statement. 

The  pond  takes  its  name  from  both  the  shape  of 
the  pond  and  the  stream  which  issues  from  it.  Its 
waters  are  pure  and  sweet,  and  an  abundance  of  pick- 
erel, perch,  bass  and  pouts  are  found  beneath.  Its 
sides  are  crowned  with  lofty  hills,  from  which  a  fine 
view  is  obtained.  The  dam  to  this  pond  gave  way  in 
1873  and  caused  a  loss  of  some  ten  thousand  dollars. 


1  Whitney's  History. 


A  higher  dam  was  afterwards  built  and  the  pond  in- 
creased in  size.  South  from  the  dam,  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  over  the  Sutton  line,  is  Potter  Hill,  between 
which  and  the  shore  of  the  pond  was  fought  the  last 
battle  between  the  white  and  red  men  in  this  region. 
A  half-mile  nearer  the  dam,  a  little  more  to  the  east, 
once  stood  on  the  hill  the  old  settlers'  fort  or  block- 
house. The  spot  has  been  marked,  but  none  of  the 
foundation  remains.  The  fort  stood  on  the  Kenney 
farm,  now  owned  by  Edward  Dolan. 

The  stream  from  this  pond  flows  north  through  a  part 
of  Auburn,  thence  to  New  Worcester  and  from  thence 
back  to  Millbury  by  way  of  Armory  Village,  and  on 
to  Providence,  or  to  within  three  miles  of  its  starting- 
point. 

A  portion  of  Singletary  Pond  is  also  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  town,  about  one  mile  in  a  straight 
line  from  Ramshorn.  This  pond  originally  contained 
six  hundred  acres.'-  It  is  fed  chiefly  by  springs,  and 
is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water.  It  was  originally  set 
off  by  the  proprietors  of  Sutton  to  Ebenezer  Daggett, 
who  was  given  this  immense  privilege  and  a  farm  in 
connection  therewith  on  conditions  mentioned  else- 
where. 

The  original  name  of  this  pond  was  Crooked  Pond.' 
When  the  name  was  changed  has  not  yet  been  found 
out,  nearer  than  a  period  of  nine  years.  It  was 
Crooked  Pond  in  1793.  Elijah  Waters,  who  was  born 
and  who  died  in  sight  of  its  blue  waters,  on  the  hill 
above  to  the  west,  calls  it  in  his  diary,  which  he  left, 
"Singletary,"  in  1802.  A  large  portion  of  this  pond 
lies  in  Sutton. 

Garfield  Pond  is  a  small  body  of  water  near  the 
old  Common.  Its  water  is  excellent  in  its  quality, 
and  has  been  talked  of  in  connection  with  a  water 
supply  for  the  town. 

Old  Common. — What  was  once  the  centre  of  this 
town  is  now  a  quiet  dwelling  spot.  The  old  church 
moved  away  in  ISSfi,  and  with  it  went  the  town- 
meetings.  The  old  training-ground  remains,  but  the 
tramp  of  armed  men  ceased  long  ago.  Its  pristine 
glory  has  faded.  The  old  public-house  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  little  old  store  (still  standing)  where 
"Old  Medford  and  West  India''  was  sold,  became  a 
dwelling-house.  A  little  below,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
towards  Armory  Village,  w.is  the  old  "  Braman  dis- 
tillery." "The  worm  of  the  still"  was  long  ago 
crushed,  but  the  scars  of  its  bite  long  remained.  To 
sum  it  all  up,  the  old  Common  was  left  alone  in  its 
glory,  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  life  opened,  with  the 
advent  of  ihe  canal  and  railroad,  together  with  in- 
creasing business  at  the  Armory. 

Annals  of  the  Town,  1813. — It  was  provided 
that  upon  application  to  any  justice  of  the  peace,  he 
could  call  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants.  Accordingly, 
on  the  12th  day  of  June,  1813,  notice  was  given  to 
Aaron  Peirce,  Esq.,  to  call  such  a  meeting;  this  notice 
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was  signed  by  Gen.  Caleb  Burbank,  Ezra  Lovell, 
Samuel  Bixby,  Jacob  Chamberlain,  Solomon  Marble, 
Asa  Waters,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Trask,  Josiah  S.  Prentice, 
Simeon  Waters,  Stephen  Blanchard,  Capt.  Azor 
Phelps. 

Squire  Peirce  directed  Samuel  Waters  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  1st  day  of  July  fol- 
lowing, at  the  Congregational  meeting-house,  at  one 
o'clock,  signed  "Aaron  Peirce,  Justice  of  the  Peace  " 

At  this  meeting  Capt  Azor  Phelps  was  chosen 
moderator ;  Aaron  Peirce,  town  clerk ;  Lieut.  A.sa 
Goodell,  Capt.  Azor  Phelps,  Dea.  Solomon  Marble, 
Capt.  Reuben  Barton,  Jr.,  and  Lieut.  James  Green- 
wood, selectmen  ;  Samuel  Waters,  treasurer ;  Aaron 
Peirce,  Simeon  Waters,  Jonathan  Grout,  assessors. 

"  Voted  that  the  taxes  be  set  up  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
with  the  understanding  that  whoever  bid  them  oft' 
should  be  chosen  constable  if  he  could  procure  suri- 
ties."  Alfred  Hood  bid  them  oft' at  three  cents  on  the 
dollar  and  was  chosen  constable. 

The  first  highway  surveyors  chosen  were  Capt. 
Amasa  Wood,  Curtis  Searles,  Jonathan  Muzzy,  Moses 
Brigham,  Jonathan  Gale,  Jr.,  Samuel  Waters,  Josiah 
S.  Prentice,  Josiah  Brown  and  Joel  Wesson  ;  Jona- 
than Richardson  was  chosen  tythingman. 

August  23.  At  a  town-meeting,  "  Voted  to  raise 
Millbury's  proportion  of  the  one  thousand  dollars, 
which  had  been  voted  by  Sutton  for  schools  previous 
to  the  separation."  The  amount  for  Millbury  was 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars.  The  meeting 
was  adjourned  to  September  13th,  when  they  ''  Voted 
to  raise  for  the  support  of  the  poor  and  other  town 
charges,  seven  hundred  dollars."  "  Four  hundred 
dollars  for  Rev.  Mr.  Goft'e,  the  present  year,  in  lieu  of 
the  same  sum  voted  by  Sutton,  at  their  annual  town- 
meeting." 

1814. — March  7.  At  the  town-meeting  William 
Hull  was  chosen  moderator ;  Aaron  Peirce,  town 
clerk.  "  Voted  that  horses  and  cattle  should  not  go 
at  large  without  a  permit  from  the  selectmen." 

April  4.  At  a  town-meeting  held  to  choose  State 
oflicers.  Caleb  Strong  for  Governor  had  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  votes,  and  Samuel  Dexter,  forty-six. 

May  2.  Lieut.  Asa  Goodell  was  chosen  the  first 
Representative  to  the  General  Court ;  he  had  fifiy 
votes. 

May  2.  General  Joseph  Farnsworth  chosen  moder- 
ator. "  Voted  to  raise  for  schooling  this  year  $370 ; 
$800  for  support  of  poor  and  other  town  charges ; 
$400  for  Rev.  Joseph  Goft'e,  " 

November  7.  "Inhabitants  met  at  the  meeting- 
house and  Voted  for  congressman.  All  who  had  a 
freehold  estate  of  the  annual  income  of  ten  dollars, 
or  any  estate  of  the  value  of  $200,  and  have  resided 
in  town  the  year  last  past,  can  vote."  Hon.  Elijah 
Brigham  had  ninety-four  votes,  and  John  Spurr  six- 
teen. 

"  Voted  to  have  the  bell  tolled  at  the  death  of  any 
of  the  inhabitants." 


1815. — March  6.  At  the  town-meeting,  General  Bur 
bank  was  chosen  moderator.  Among  the  tythingmei 
chosen  was  Martin  Craw,  but  it  does  not  a)ipear  tha 
he  was  sworn.  Thomas  Blanchard  was  chosen  oni 
of  the  field-drivers,  as  was  also  Captain  Joseph  Ban 
croft  and  Aaron  Trask.  Stephen  Blanchard,  Di 
Amasa  Braman,  Dr.  William  M.  Benedict,  Samue 
Waters,  Captain  Asa  Goodell,  Josiah  S.  Prentice  an< 
Josiah  Stiles,  Esq.,  were  chosen  a  committee  oi 
schools. 

1816.— May  6.  The  town  "  Voted  that  Thomas  Ken 
dall,  Jr.,  have  leave  to  draw  his  school-money  an( 
carry  it  to  Oxford,"  where  his  children  probabl; 
went  to  school.  Dr.  Amasa  Braman  was  chosen  rep 
resentative  to  the  General  Court. 

August  26.  Town  "  Voted  to  pay  the  bill  of  expensi 
exhibited  by  .John  Goodell  and  Simon  Farnswortl 
for  refreshment  found  to  those  pei'sons  who  searchec 
for  Mr.  Packard's  children,  amounting  to  $23.26.' 
The  children  had  evidently  been  lost  and  were  prob 
ably  the  children  of  Mr.  Job  Packard,  who  lived  no 
far  from  Park  Hill. 

1817. — March  3.  At  the  annual  town-meeting 
Asa  Waters,  Esq.,  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Deaco: 
John  Peirce,  Rufus  Barton,  Major  Josiah  Woodward 
Captain  Daniel  Rice  and  General  Caleb  Burbank 
selectmen  ;  Josiah  Stiles,  Josiah  S.  Prentice  and  Elijal 
Waters,  assessors.  John  B.  Blanchard  was  chosei 
tythingman  in  place  of  General  Burbank. 

May  .5.  Town  "  Voted  to  discontinue  the  roac 
leading  from  Joshua  Wait's,  by  his  saw-mill  to  Cap 
tain  Josiah  Brown's." 

May  5.  The  town  refused  to  send  a  representative 
to  the  General  Court. 

1818. — Ithran  Harris  having  received  a  land  war 
rant  for  military  services  in  the  War  of  1812,  assigns 
the  same  (160  acres  in  Illinois)  to  Solomon  Dwinel 
and  Seneca  Simeon  Dwinell  for  $115.00.  Assignee 
March  19,  1818. 

Squire  Harris  was  a  sergeant  in  Foster's  company 
Ninth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

May  4.  The  town  again  refused  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  General  Court. 

May  4.  "  Voted  to  accept  of  the  meeting-house  upon 
the  conditions  as  recorded  in  the  Proprietors'  book.' 

"  Voted  to  raise  $25.00  for  supporting  a  singing- 
school." 

"  Voted  that  the  town  will  appropriate  out  of  the 
money  due  the  town  from  individuals,  a  sum  ol 
money,  which,  being  added  to  the  present  school 
money,  shall  amount  to  $500.00  for  a  permancn 
school-fund." 

September  5.  Solomon  Dwinell,  .Tr.,  paper-maker 
assigns  his  land  in  Illinois,  which  came  from  Ithrai 
Harris,  to  Seneca  Simeon  Dwinell. 

August  20.  Lyman  Peck,  of  Rehoboth,  for  the  suir 
of  sixty  dollars,  assigns  to  Seneca  Simeon  Dwinel 
his  land  warrant  received  for  service  as  a  sergeant  ii 
Perry's  company.  Fortieth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 
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August  17.  At  a  town-meeting  John  B.  Blanchard 
was  chosen  moderator.  "  Voted  to  paint  the  meeting- 
house the  present  year." 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  was  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose,  "  to  be  assessed  upon  the  Con- 
gregational Society,  as  parochial  charges."  General 
Burbank,  Deacon  John  Peirce  and  Elder  Samuel 
Waters  were  chosen  to  superintend  the  work.  The 
town  also  chose  a  committee  to  ask  the  people  to  as- 
sist in  the  work. 

1819. — March  1.  Town-meeting,  General  Burbank 
chosen  moderator;  Captain  Reuben  Barton,  Jr.,  con- 
stable. 

May  3.  At  this  meeting  the  town  "  Voted  that  the 
money  which  the  town  appropriated  at  their  meeting 
held  May  4,  1818,  to  form  a  school  fund,  shall  be 
taken  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  town." 

May  3.  General  Burbank,  chosen  as  Reprf  sentative 
to  General  Court,  had  fifty  votes. 

Jury  list  first  published  in  the  town  records,  Gene- 
ral Caleb  Burbank  heads  the  list. 

1820.— January  3.  Town  "  Voted  that  the  Town 
consent  that  there  may  be  a  stove  or  stoves  placed  in 
the  meeting-house,  provided  the  same  are  procured 
by  subscription,  as  mentioned  in  the  warrajit." 
Samuel  Waters,  Jr.,  General  Caleb  Burbank,  Stephen 
Blanchard,  Elias  Forbes  and  Reuben  Barton,  Jr.,  were 
chosen  a  committee  to  have  charge  of  placing  them. 

May  1.  Town  refused  to  send  a  Representative  to 
General  Court. 

May  21.  Town  voted  by  eight  majority  in  favor  of 
a  State  Convention  to  alter  the  Constitution. 

October  16.  Town  chose  Aaron  Peirce,  Esq.,  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  to  alter  and  revise  the  State 
Constitution. 

October  16.  Town  "  Voted  that  the  town  give  leave 
that  a  well  may  be  sunk  on  the  Common,  near  the 
Elm  Tree,  upon  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  war- 
rant." The  conditions  there  mentioned  were,  that  it 
should  be  done  free  of  expense  to  the  town. 

1821. — May  7.  Town  "  Voted  to  instruct  the  town 
agent  to  call  upon  those  who  have  broken  the  win- 
dows in  the  meeting-house  and  compel  them  to  pay 
for  the  same." 

"  Voted  to  lengthen  the  intermission  on  the  Sab- 
bath, from  one  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter." 

November  12.  "  Voted  to  discontinue  the  old  road 
leading  from  Samuel  Waters'  to  Dr.  Biaman's  'Still- 
House.'  '' 

1822. — March  4.  Josiah  Stiles,  Esq.,  chosen  town 
agent,  to  act  in  civil  and  legal  capacity. 

May  5.  Town  "  Voted  to  raise  $50.00  for  a  singing- 
school." 

1823. — May  5.  Asa  Waters,  Esq.,  chosen  Represen- 
tative.    "  Voted  that  $25.00  of  the  $400.00  raised  for 
Mr.  Goffe's  salary  and  other  parochial  charges,  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  support  of  the  Sabbath-school." 
1824.— March  1.  "  fated  to  raise  115.00  for  wood 


and  building  fires  for  the  meeting-house  the  past  and 
present  year." 

1825.— May  2.  "  Voted  to  raise  S25.00  in  addition 
to  the  school  money,  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
School  Committee,  to  be  expended  for  the  use  of 
schools,  in  rewards  and  premiums  as  they  shall  see  fit." 

Up  to  1825  it  had  been  a  custom  to  require  the 
highway  surveyors  to  expend  the  road  money  in  the 
months  of  June  and  August;  the  consequence  was 
after  this  money  was  expended  the  surveyors  felt  their 
responsibility  gone,  and  the  roads  were  often  in  an 
unsatisfactory  condition ;  this  year  a  committee  was 
cho.sen  to  see  what  improvement  could  be  made. 
There  had  been  but  few  surveyors,  and  the  districts 
were  so  large  that  complaints  were  frequent. 

1826.  — April  26.  The  Highway  Committee,  ap- 
pointed in  1825,  reported  that  the  town  be  set  off 
into  fourteen  highway  districts,  with  a  surveyor  for 
each  district.  The  town  voted  to  make  a  three  years' 
trial  of  the  plan,  and  chose  the  surveyors. 

1827. — April  2.  Stephen  Blanchard  chosen  tything- 
man  for  Grass  Hill. 

"  Voted  to  choose  six  persons  as  Town  School  Com- 
mittee, according  to  the  new  law."  Chose  Dr.  Wil- 
liam M.  Benedict,  Joseph  Griggs,  Oliver  Rice,  Ver- 
non Stiles,  Paul  C.  Chase  and  Hervey  Peirce. 

"  Voted  that  the  Prudential  School  Committee  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  town  the  present  year." 

August  27.  "  Voted,  that  the  Town  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  report  of  the  commissioners  for  estimating 
damages  arising  by  the  location  of  the  Blackstone 
Canal,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  town's  maintaining 
Bridges  and  Causeway  over  the  canal,  and  that  they 
direct  their  agent,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  Selectmen,  to  claim  and  demand  a  Jury,  or  agree 
upon  a  reference." 

December  10.  "The  Town  thought  it  expedient 
to  choose  a  committee  to  devise  the  best  method  in 
their  opinion  to  support  the  poor  for  the  year  1828, 
and  report  at  the  next  annual  March  meeting.''  The 
committee  chosen  were  Dr.  Amasa  Braman,  Rufus 
Barton,  General  Caleb  Burbank,  Solomon  Dwinell 
and  Aaron  Peirce,  Esq. 

1828. — March  3.  The  committee  who  were  chosen 
on  the  support  of  the  poor  in  December,  1827,  re- 
ported :  "  They  agree  to  recomend  to  the  town  to 
appoint  a  board  of  Overseers,  to  consist  of  three  per- 
sons, to  manage  all  the  concerns  relating  to  the  poor 
of  the  town."  The  town  voted  to  accept  the  report, 
and  chose  Aaron  Trask,  Solomon  Dwinell  and  Her- 
vey Peirce  overseers  for  the  year  ensuing. 

April  7.  Town  "voted  to  allow  ten  cents  an  hour 
and  eight  cents  an  hour  for  use  of  oxen  to  work  on 
the  Highways." 

At  this  date,  on  the  vote  for  a  new  county,  the 
vote  stood  nineteen  yeas  and  twenty  naj's. 

1829. — May  4.  The  town  chose  Aaron  Peirce,  Esq., 
and  Colonel  Amos  Hill  representatives  to  General 
Court. 
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"  Voted  to  choose  a  committee  of  seven  to  examine 
the  records  and  to  determine  whether  the  Congrega- 
tional meeting-house  in  Millbury  is  the  property  of 
the  town  or  of  the  individuals  who  built  it,  and 
whether,  when  it  is  necessary  to  repair  it,  it  i)roperly 
belongs  to  the  town  to  do  it."  The  committee  were 
Aaron  Peirce,  Elias  Forbes,  Samuel  Waters,  George 
W.  Livermore,  Caleb  Burbank,  Asa  Andrews  and 
John  Jacobs,  "which  conimitte  are  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting." 

May  11.  The  Committee  on  Meeting-house  re- 
ported as  follows:  "That  upon  a  careful  examination 
of  the  records  of  the  town  and  Parish,  as  well  as  the 
proprietors  who  built  said  house,  they  are  brought  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  town, 
as  a  corporation,  has  any  legal  right  in  said  house. 
Your  committee  recommend  that  all  repairs  upon 
the  meeting-house  aforesaid  be  made  by  the  Congre- 
gational Parish,  and  that  the  town  allow  them  a  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  the  use  of  said  house,  as 
long  as  they  shall  occupy  the  same  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  meetings  therein."  Signed  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

1830.— May  3.  "  Voted  to  forbid  Surveyors  of  High- 
ways appropriating  money  for  ardent  spirits,  raised  for 
support  of  Highways  and  Bridges  the  present  year." 

"  Voted  to  discontinue  the  road  from  Tyrus  March's 
to  Jonathan  F.  Putnam's." 

1831. — March  7.  The  committee  appointed  in  1830 
to  examine  schools  in  town  reported.  They  say : 
"  We  were  much  gratified  with  the  wisdom  and  econ- 
omy of  the  arrangement  in  the  schools  on  Grass  Hill, 
at  the  Paper-Mill  and  Union  Districts,  iu  dividing 
them  and  placing  all  under  a  certain  age  by  them- 
selves, under  the  instruction  of  female  teachers,  thus 
leaving  the  master  unembarrassed  by  young  children, 
to  pay  an  undivided  attention  to  the  older  scholars." 

They  commend  the  infant  school  kept  by  Miss 
Hooper  in  the  Paper-Mill  District,  and  say  :  "  This 
is  beginning  the  work  of  government  and  education 
where  it  ought  to  begin — it  is  laying  the  axe  at  the 
very  root  of  ignorance  and  insubordination."  They 
say  that  "  four  hundred  and  eighty-flve  scholars  had 
attended  the  schools  in  town  the  past  winter." 

April  4.  An  adjourned  town-meeting;  an  article 
was  in  the  warrant  relating  to  a  petition  received  from 
Rev.  George  W.  Campbell  and  others,  who  had  peti- 
tioned to  have  the  town  see  what  could  be  done  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  in  town.  In 
this  article — which  in  substance  contained  the  peti- 
tion— it  was  voted  to  adopt  the  following  resolves  : 

"  Resolved,  that  we  view  withabhorrencethe  ravages 
which  ardent  spirits  has  made  among  us,  so  that  we 
fully  approve  of  the  efforts  made  by  temperance  socie- 
ties in  suppressing  it. 

"  Resolved,  that  considering  the  pernicious  effects 
of  ardent  spirit  by  increasing  pauperism  and  crime 
in   the   community,  the    public    good  of  this   town 


does  not  require  the  vending  and  retailing  of  it  with- 
in the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction. 

"  Resolved,  that  the  Selectmen  be  requested  not  to 
recommend  any  person  or  persons  to  the  Court  of 
Sessions  for  a  license  for  retailing." 

"  Voted,  that  the  law  respecting  taking  fish  be  carried 
into  effect  against  all  those  peisons  not  residing  in 
Millbury  who  shall  take  fish  from  the  Ponds  and 
Streams  in  town." 

May  11.  Voted  nine  hundred  dollars  for  schools 
this  year. 

1832. — March  5.  Voted  to  raise  one  thousand  dollars 
to  support  public  schools  this  year,  and  thirteen  hun- 
dred dollars  to  support  the  town's  poor  and  other 
town  charges. 

1833.— March  4.  "  Fote/ that  Joseph  Goffe,  William 
Whittlesey  and  James  Shepard  be  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  pauperism  in  this  town,  and 
also  the  best  method  of  preventing  the  same,  and  re- 
port at  the  next  town-meeting." 

"  Voted  that  the  Selectmen  be  a  committee  to  take 
into  consideration  the  expediency  of  procuring  a  farm 
for  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  town's 
poor." 

".  Voted  that  the  Selectmen  be  required  not  to  ap- 
probate any  person  as  an  Innholder  in  this  town  who 
will  not  agree  (as  an  express  condition  of  such  appro- 
bation) to  close  his  bar  on  the  Sabbath,  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  Statute  in  such  cases  made  and 
provided." 

November  11.  "  FoW  that  the  subject  of  procur- 
ing a  farm  for  the  town  be  recommitted." 

1834. — March  3.  "  Vottd  that  it  is  expedient  to 
purchase  a  farm  for  the  support  of  the  town  paupers, 
and  that  John  Jacobs,  Simeon  Waters,  Aaron  Trask 
and  Elisha  Jacobs  be  a  committee  authorized  to  pur" 
chase  a  farm  for  the  use  of  the  town." 

The  town  heard  the  report  of  the  committee  chosen 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  'pauperism  in  this  town 
— accepted. 

April  7.  "  Voted  that  the  committee  on  the  subject 
of  pauperism  be  requested  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
money  paid  by  this  town  since  its  incorporation  for 
the  support  of  paupers,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  consequence  of  intemperance." 

November  11.  Committee  on  buying  town  farm 
reported  at  this  meeting,  and  it  was  recommitted  with 
two  added  to  the  committee,  namely,  Samuel  Waters 
and  Rufus  Barton.  "  Voted,  that  said  committee  be 
authorized  to  purchase  a  farm  when  they  shall  think 
best;  also  that  the  purchase-money  shall  not  exceed 
$6,000.00." 

1835. — March  2.  "  Voted,  to  accept  the  report  of 
the  committee  chosen  to  purchase  a  farm  for  the  town 
as  reported."  "  Voted,  this  town  choose  a  committee 
of  Three,  who  shall  be  called  a  Board  of  Overseers  of 
the  poor  farm  and  Town  poor,  and  who  shall  be  duly 
authorized  to  manage  the  same  in  all  respects  as  they 
in  their  wisdom  shall  think   most  for  the  interest  of 
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the  town,  intending  by  these  instructions  to  make  all 
necessary  improvements  on  the  farm,  and  also  to  take 
under  their  care  the  paupers  of  the  town,  and  con- 
tract with  any  person  or  persons  for  the  carrying  on 
of  tlie  farm,  and  taking  care  of  the  paupers  as  they 
"shall  think  proper,  and  in  all  to  do  and  perform  all 
that  is  necessary  to  do  and  carry  into  complete  effect 
all  the  contracts  already  made  in  the  name  and  for 
the  town.  Simeon  Waters,  Simon  Farnsworth  and 
Samuel  D.  Torrey  were  chosen  Overseers  of  Poor  and 
Farm." 

March  25.  "  Voted,  that  the  Selectmen  be  requested 
not  to  approbate  any  persons  in  town  to  sell  Wine, 
Beer  or  Cider." 

1836.— March  8.  "  Voted,  that  1400.00  be  raised  and 
appropriated  .for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  Fire 
Engine  and  necessary  apparatus,  provided  the  same 
sum  be  raised  by  private  subscription  within  ninety 
days,  said  Engine  to  be  located  by  the  Selectmen." 

"  Voted,  that  the  subject  of  licensing  be  left  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Selectmen." 

"  Voted,  the  Selectmen  be  a  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  town  to  purchase  an  Engine." 

1837. — Engines  were  soon  purchased,  for  we  find 
the  town,  on  March  6th,  voting  money  to  build  houses 
for  Engines  Nos.  3  and  4. 

March  6.  "  Voted,  that  the  Treasurer  of  this  town 
be  authorized  to  issue  licenses  to  all  persons  owning 
Dogs,  who  shall  apply  and  pay  the  sum  of  $2.00,  and 
that  no  dogs  owned  in  this  town  be  suflered  at  large 
without  such  license  having  been  obtained  as  afore- 
said, said  license  to  continue  one  year  from  the  15  of 
March  instant." 

May  17.  "Voted,  that  this  town  agrees  to  receive 
from  the  Treasurer  and  Receiver-General  of  the  Com- 
monwealth its  proportion  of  the  surplus  revenue  of 
the  United  States  in  deposit,  and  will  comply  with 
the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  several  acts  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  said  Commonwealth,  concern- 
ing the  deposits  of  the  surplus  revenue."  William 
Whittlesey  was  appointed  agent  of  the  town  in  the 
matter. 

The  town  "  Vuteil,  that  $2,000.00  of  the  sum  received 
from  this  Revenue  be  used  towards  paying  the  debt 
the  town  owes  for  the  poor  farm."  The  town  had 
previously  bought,  in  1835,  the  farm  of  Aaron  Peirce, 
Esq.,  now  in  use  as  a  poor  farm,  containing  at  that 
time  one  hundred  and  nine  acres  and  thirty-three  rods, 
with  the  buildings  thereon. 

November  13.  "Voted,  that  the  Trustees  of  the 
Surplus  Revenue  from  the  United  States  be  required 
to  appropriate  the  ballance  of  this  revenue  in  their 
hands  not  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  Town 
Farm  Debt." 

1838. — March  5.  Town  voted  nine  hundred  dollars 
for  schools. 

1839. — March  4.  "  Voted  to  re-commit  the  report 
oifered  by  the  committee  to  examine  the  title  to  the 
land  occupied  as  a  public  common,  with   instructions 


to  take  such  legal  advice  as  they  may  think  proper, 
provided,  the  First  Congregational  Society  will  share 
with  the  town  in  the  expense." 

"  Voted  to  allow  members  of  Engine  Companies 
Three  Dollars  each  per  year." 

1840.— March  2.  "Voted  that  the  sum  of  S250  be 
appropriated  towards  purchasing  an  Engine  with  Suc- 
tion Hose,  provided,  the  same  amount  be  raised  by 
subscription."  Chose  Asa  H.  Waters,  Dr.  Wm.  M. 
Benedict,  Stephen  Blanchard,  School  Committee. 
There  seems  to  have  been  something  remaining  of  the 
surplus  revenue  from  the  United  States,  for  we  find  at 
this  meeting  the  town  "  Voted  that  the  balance  of  this 
revenue  be  appropriated  towards  building  new  roads." 

1841.— March  1.  "Voted  that  $250  be  appropriated 
for  Grass  Hill  Engine,  provided  the  same  amount  be 
subscribed  in  ninety  days." 

Town  also  "  Voted  to  appropriate  $250  to  build  an 
engine-house  on  Grass  Hill,  if  an  engine  is  procured." 

1842. — This  year  the  town,  at  the  March  meeting, 
voted  $1000  for  schools. 

1844.— March  4.  "Voted  that  the  Selectmen  be  au- 
thorized to  purchase  three  and  one-half  acres  of  land 
near  the  new  cemetery,  if  it  can  be  purchased  for  the 
same  sum  per  acre  that  was  paid  for  the  lot  purchased 
last  year  (Central  Cemetery)." 

1845. — March  3.  "  Voted  to  appropriate  the  sum  of 
$60.00  to  repair  the  fence,  and  to  purchase  the  right 
which  Elijah  Holman  has,  in  the  Grass  Hill  burying- 
ground." 

1846. — March  2.  ''  Voted  that  the  Town  raise  and 
appropriate  a  sum  of  money,  which  shall  be  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  expense  of  purchasing  a  Fire-Engine 
for  District  No.  3,  provided  the  inhabitants  of  said 
district  raise  and  pay  into  the  town  treasury  the  other 
half  of  said  exjiense,  said  Engine  not  to  cost  more 
than  $1000." 

March  16.  "  Voted  that  the  Selectmen  be  authorized 
and  required  to  build  a  receiving  Tomb  at  the  new 
Cemetery." 

November  9.  The  town  chose  Benjamin  Flagg  Rep- 
resentative to  General  Court. 

1847.— -March  1.  Town  "  Voted  not  to  build  a  Town 
House." 

Voted  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  schools  this  year.  The  license  law  seems  to  have 
been  in  force,  for  the  town,  at  this  meeting,  voted  to 
prosecute  all  violators. 

1848.— March  6.  Town  "Voted  that  the  Overseers 
of  the  Poor  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to 
expend  out  of  the  money  raised  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  such  sum  or  amount  as  they  may  deem  proper, 

for  the  support  of  in  a  private  family."     The 

name  left  out  above  is  that  of  an  eminent  citizen  of 
the  town,  who  had  done  much  for  her  prosperity,  but 
who,  by  successive  misfortunes,  had  become  poor.  He 
was  kindly  cared  for  to  the  end  of  his  days  in  the 
above  manner. 

Voted  this   year,  for   the   support   of  schools,   one 
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thousand  two  liundred  and  fifty  dollars.    For  the  poor, 
one  thousand  dollars. 

1849. — March  5.  "  Voted  to  accept  the  road  as  laid 
out  recentlj'  by  the  Selectmen,  leading  from  the  Cem- 
etery in  West  Millbury  to  Oxford  line,  by  the  house 
of  Aaron  Small." 

November  12.  Chose  Asa  H.  Waters  Representative 
to  General  Court. 

1850. — March  5.  "  Voted  that  the  Selectmen  be  in- 
structed to  examine  the  rights  of  the  Town  in  the  old 
Common,  also  localities  of  tlie  roads,  and  lay  out  ne- 
cessary roads  upon  said  Common." 

April  1.  "  Voted  to  refer  the  article  6th,  concerning 
a  High  School,  to  a  committee,  to  be  chosen  one  from 
each  School  district,  and  report  at  next  March  meet- 
ing." Committee  were  Simeon  Waters,  Leonard 
Dwinell,  Samuel  Waters,  C.  R.  Miles,  Josiah  L. 
Woodward,  Oliver  Rice  and  Simeon  Hayward. 

1851. — March  4.  "  Voted  that  the  Town  do  have  a 
High  School.  Voted  that  a  Committee  of  seven,  one 
from  each  school  district  be  chosen,  to  bring  in  plans 
and  estimates  at  the  April  Meeting,  to  establish  a 
Higli  School."  Committee:  J.  E.  Waters,  Horace 
Waters,  A.  H.  Waters,  E.  W.  Goffe,  Josiah  L.  Wood- 
ward, John  E.  Bacon  and  Hervey  Park. 

"  Voted  to  raise  and  appropriate  $100  to  purchase 
Town  maps,  said  maps  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Town  Clerk  and  by  him  to  be  sold  at  cost. 

April  7.  High  School  committee  reported,  and  it 
was  accepted.  "  Voted  to  choose  a  committee  of 
three,  and  that  they  be  instructed  to  purchase  the 
Millbury  Academy  estate,  provided,  it  can  be  pur- 
chased on  the  conditions  as  by  the  report  of  the  High 
School  Committee." 

"  Voted  that  the  committee  be  appointed  by  the 
chair."  C.  R.  Miles,  Andrus  March  and  Mowry  Far- 
num,  committee.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  appro- 
priated as  part  payment  of  the  Academy  estate. 
Selectmen  .authorized  to  borrow  five  hundred  dollars 
to  make  the  first  payment.  "  Voted  to  raise  $500  for 
the  support  of  the  High  School  the  current  year." 

November  10.  J.  E.  Waters,  A.  P.  Benchley  and 
Henry  Waterman  appointed  envelope  distributors 
under  the  Secret  Ballot  Law. 

At  this  meeting,  on  the  question  of  revising  or 
altering  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
vote  stood  yeas,  228 ;  nays,  172. 

1852. — March  1.  Voted  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars for  High  School  the  current  year. 

1853. — March  7.  Asa  H.  Waters,  moderator;  Ira 
N.  Goddard  chosen  town  clerk  (Mr.  Goddard  has 
filled  the  office  ever  since).  At  this  meeting  Asa  H. 
Waters  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  at  Boston. 

March  8.  Voted  one  thousand  dollars  for  High 
School.  "  Voted  the  Prudential  committee  of  school 
Districts  are  authorized  to  hire  teachers  for  the  sev- 
eral school  Districts." 

1854.— March  6.     "  Voted    that  the   Selectmen   be 


authorized  to  i)urcha8e  of  Asa  H.  Waters  about  three 
acres  of  land  suitable  for  an  addition  to  the  cemetery 
(Central.)" 

1855. — March  5.  "  Voted  to  build  a  receiving  tomb 
in  the  cemetery  on  Grass  Hill." 

"  Voted  on  article  5th,  to  determine  the  manner  of 
repairing  Highways," — a  committee  was  chosen. 

"  Voted  to  abolish  the  Highway  Districts." 

In  article  5th,  at  the  town-meeting  March  5th,  it 
was  "  to  determine  the  manner  of  repairing  the  high- 
ways, townways  and  bridges  the  year  ensuing." 

March  19.  At  the  meeting,  which  was  an  adjourned 
one,  the  committee  chosen  before  reported.  The  re- 
port was  accepted.  They  reported  that  one  agent 
should  be  appointed  for  each  district,  who  should 
make  a  semi-annual  report  to  the  selectmen. 

"  Voted  that  the  name  '  Central  Cemetery  '  be  ap- 
plied to  the  new  cemetery,  and  the  part  laid  out  in 
1854  be  called  the  West  Section,  and  the  other  part 
be  called  the  East  Section." 

By-laws  in  regard  to  dogs  accepted. 

"  Voted  that  dogs  shall  pay  a  tax  of  one  Dollar, 
and  be  muzzled  if  they  run  at  large." 

May  23.  B.C.Sumner  appointed  liquor  agent  by 
the  selectmen. 

October  23.  At  a  meeting  of  the  selectmen,  T.  H. 
Barton  was  appointed  police  officer,  with  all  the 
powers  of  constables,  except  the  serving  and  execut- 
ing any  civil  process. 

October  30.  The  town  collector  and  treasurer 
having  absconded,  the  a.ssessors  appointed  Ira  N. 
Goddard  collector. 

November  G.  Town  cho.se  David  Atwood 
treasurer,  to  fill  vacancy. 

1856. — March  8.  Simon  Farnsworth  chosen  town 
treasurer.  "  Voted  that  the  highway  districts  be  re- 
established, and  that  surveyors  be  chosen  to  repair 
the  same  as  in  former  years. 

March  10.  Orra  Goodell,  Gates  Chapman,  A.  W. 
Wood  and  N.  H.  Jordan  appointed  police  officers. 

March  22.  David  Atwood  chosen  to  a  vacancy  on 
the  School  Committee,  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Rev.  N.  Beach. 

1857. — March  2.  "  Voted  to  raise  and  ajjpropriate 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  for 
common  schools." 

"  Voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  for 
High  School." . 

1858. — March  1.  David  Atwood  chosen  town 
treasurer. 

"  Voted  to  instruct  the  selectmen  to  appoint  a 
liquor  agent  with  a  salary  of  one  dollar. 

"  Voted  that  no  compensation  be  allowed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fire  department  the  year  ensuing." 

1859. — March  7.  This  year  the  town  voted  three 
dollars  per  year  to  each  member  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment. 

"Voted  that  the  selectmen  be  instructed  to  retain 
the  control  of  Academy  Hall — that  they  let  it  for  all 
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proper  purposes,  and  that  the  town-meetings  be  held 
there."  This  was  the  last  meeting  held  in  the  First 
Congregational  Church  building. 

I860.— March  19.  "Voted  that  the  price  per  hour 
for  labor  on  the  highways  for  man  be  twelve  and 
one-half  cents,  and  for  ox-team  twelve  and  one-half 
cents  per  hour." 

1861.— March  18.  "Voted  that  the  selectmen  be 
authorized  to  negotiate  with  Col.  Waters,  or  some 
other  person,  for  a  room  or  rooms  for  a  lock-up." 

"  Voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for 
thcpurposeof  improving  the  Dwinell  burying  ground, 
so-called,  provided,  the  owners  convey  the  same  to 
the  town  by  quit-claim  deed." 

March  25.  D.  G.  Prentice,  Abiel  W.  Wood,  B.  D. 
Humes,  David  T.  March  appointed  special  police 
officers. 

May  7.  "  Voted  that  a  committee  of  seven  be  ap- 
pointed to  furnish  such  persons  who  shall  enlist,  and 
to  those  inhabitants  who  have  enlisted,  as  soldiers, 
and  be  accepted  as  such,  in  the  volunteer  militia, 
with  anything  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
may  be  necessary  for  their  comfort,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  such  of  their  families  as  may  need,  during  the 
absence  of  said  volunteers,  and  for  organizing  said 
volunteers.  That  said  committee  shall  call  for 
such  sums  as  they  may  want  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said, and  the  selectmen  shall  draw  their  orders  there- 
for upon  the  treasurer,  and  may  borrow  upon  the 
credit  of  the  town,  such  sums  as  may  be  needed  for 
that  purpose."  The  committee  chosen  were :  J.  E. 
Waters,  Nymphas  Longley,  C.  D.  Morse,  Hosea 
Crane,  Sylvester  Smith,  Silas  Dunton,  David  F. 
Wood. 

June  4.  Town  "voted  to  hear  the  report  of  the 
committee  chosen  at  the  last  meeting." 

"  Voted  that  the  matter  of  enlisting  and  organizing 
a  military  company  in  Millbury  be  re-committed  to 
the  committee  chosen  at  the  last  meeting,  and  that 
they  be  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  organizing  of 
such  a  company,  when,  in  their  opinion,  the  state  of 
the  country  calls  for  such  an  etfort  on  the  part  of  the 
town." 

September  24.  "Voted  that  the  town  raise  the 
sum  of  $2500  to  defray  the  expenses  already  incurred, 
in  fulfilling  the  encouragement,  given  by  the  Town 
of  Millbury,  to  such  of  its  inhabitants  as  may  have 
volunteered,  or  who  may  volunteer,  as  members  of 
the  militia  of  this  State  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  selectmen  be  directed  to  continue 
supplying^the  families  of  such  volunteers  at  their  dis- 
cretion." 

"  Voted  that  the  town  fully  approve  and  ratify  the 
doings  of  the  selectmen  in  furnishing  the  families  of 
our  townsmen,  who  are  defending  our  country  in  this 
unholy  and  unprovoked  Eebellion." 

1862. — July  17.  "Voted  that  the  town  pay  each 
man  who  shall  voluntarily  enlist  from  this  town, 
under  the  present   requisition,  the  sum  of  $100   upon 


his  being  duly  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States." 

"  Voted  that  the  town  add  to  the  War  Committee 
Horace  Armsby,  D.  T.  March,  C.  R.  Miles,  J.  E. 
Bacon." 

August  19.  "  Voted  that  the  town  pay  one  hundred 
dollars  bounty  in  addition  to  that  already  voted  to 
those  men  who  enlisted  between  August  13th  and  the 
15th  inclusive,  to  fill  up  the  quota  of  the  town  on  the 
first  300,000  volunteers  called   for  by  the  President." 

"Voted  that  the  Town  offer  a  bounty  of  $150  to 
each  man  who  will  voluntarily  enlist  to  fill  up  the 
quota  of  this  town,  on  the  last  call  for  300,000  men  for 
nine  mouths." 

"  Voted  to  choose  the  following  persons  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  War  Committee :  Dr.  S.  W.  Cooke,  E.  E. 
Forbes,  H.  L.  Bancroft,  V.  A.  King,  A.  A.  Liver- 
more,  George  A.  Perry,  John  G.  Wood,  Rufus  Carter, 
George  W.  Mallalieu,  Davis  Guild,  William  H.  Har- 
rington, E.  M.  Holman."  (At  this  time  war-meet- 
ings were  frequent.) 

1863. — March  16.  "  Voted  the  selectmen  be  author- 
ized to  assist  such  families  of  volunteers  as  they  shall 
think  best,  from  the  treasury  of  the  town." 

"  Voted  to  abolish  the  School  Districts." 

1864.— March  30.  "  Voted  the  town  will  raise  the 
sum  of  $4400,  to  be  assessed  at  the  next  annual  as- 
sessment, for  the  purpose  of  refunding  money  which 
has  been  contributed  by  individuals,  in  aid  of  and 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  its  proportion  of  the 
quota  of  volunteers  called  for  from  the  Common- 
wealth, under  the  order  of  the  President,  dated  Octo- 
ber 17,  1863,  and  February  1,  1864,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  $100  to  each  of  those  persons  who 
have  enlisted  under  said  calls." 

"  Voted  that  the  Town  will  pay  those  persons  who 
have  or  may  enlist  into  the  United  States  service  as 
a  part  of  the  quota  of  the  town,  under  the  last  call  of 
the  President  for  200,000  men — bounty  as  follows,  to 
wit,  to  those  who  enlisted  from  the  time  the  act  was 
passed  by  the  legislature,  authorizing  towns  to  raise 
money  for  this  purpose  to  this  day  $100,  to  those  who 
have  enlisted  to-day  or  who  may  hereafter  enlist 
$125." 

1864. — A  meeting'  of  the  Society  of  Social  Friends 
was  held  at  the  Millbury  Bank  on  the  7th  of  April. 
They  voted 

Tbat  the  library  belonging  to  the  Society  be  offered  to  the  Town,  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  a  free  public  Library. 

Wm.  H.  Harrington. 
Silas  Dunton. 
D.  B.  Chase. 
Committee  of  Societi/  of  Social  Fritmils. 

April  11.  Town  "  Voted  to  accept  the  Library  from 
the  Society,"  and  to  choose  a  Board  of  Trustees  to  take 
charge  of  it.  The  first  Board  of  Trustees  chosen  were : 
David   Atwood,   0.   H.   Waters,  Hosea  Crane.     The 
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chairman  of  the  School  Committee  and  principal  of 
the  High  School  were  to  be  members  ex-ojicio. 

"  Voted  that  we  allow  the  Catholics  to  open  a  cem- 
etery, and  that  we  choose  a  committee  of  three  to 
make  arrangements  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to 
Col.  Waters,  The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Town,  in 
regard  to  a  right  of  way  to  said  cemetery." 

1865. — March  13.  "  Voted  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum 
of  money  to  pay  the  old  school  districts  what  may  be 
due  them  for  the  school-houses,  whicli  the  town  pos- 
sesses in  consequence  of  having  abolished  the  school 
districts." 

Town  voted  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  town  li- 
brary. 

Colonel  Waters  proposed  to  give  the  land  to  make 
the  road  leading  from  the  Town  Hall  to  the  cemetery, 
so  as  to  measure  at  least  forty  feet  in  width,  provided 
the  town  repair  the  road  and  fences. 

Thanks  of  the  town  were  voted  to  William  Dickin- 
son, of  Worcester,  for  the  gift  of  a  lot  of  land  for  the 
Park  Hill  School-house. 

April  3.  "  Voted  to  choose  a  board  of  Trustees  of 
Central  Cemetery,  to  consist  of  three  persons" — 
Chose  Hosea  Crane,  Joseph  Robbins  and  Jason  Em- 
erson. 

Voted  by  the  town  to  adopt  by-laws  in  regard  to 
children  truant  from  school. 

The  School  Committee  recommended  that  the 
overseers  of  poor  provide  suitable  accommodations 
for  children  sentenced  under  the  truant  law. 

May  30.  The  town  "  Voted  to  reimburse  individ- 
uals for  money  paid  for  filling  the  quota  of  the  Town 
during  the  year  1864." 

December  30.  "  Voted  to  establish  and  maintain 
Schools  for  the  education  of  persons  over  fifteen  years 
of  age." 

1866.— March  19.  Voted  to  .adopt  the  following  res- 
olutions : 

"  Whereas  the  frequent  violation  of  the  Sabbath 
has  become  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  law-abid- 
ing citizens  of  this  town,  therefore  Resolved,  that  we 
recommend  that  our  Board  of  Selectmen  see  that  the 
law  relating  to  the  matter  be  enforced." 

November  6.  "  Voted  to  apj^ropriate  a  sum  of 
iuoney,  not  exceeding  $300,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing evening  Schools." 

1867.— March  11.  "  Voted  to  abolish  the  Liquor 
agency,  and  that  the  liquor  on  hand  be  turned  into 
the  Street." 

(This  vote  was  not  literally  carried  out.) 

June  5.  At  a  meeting  of  the  selectmen  sixteen  per- 
sons were  appointed  police  officers. 

(Probably  to  execute  the  liquor  law.) 

1868. — June  24.  ''  Voted  that  no  license  shall  be 
granted  in  this  town,  which  will  authorize  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  of  either  distilled 
or  fermented  liquors  or  both." 

1869.— March  15.  "  Voted  that  a  committee  of  five 
be  chosen   to    investigate   the   matter  of  Steam  Fire 


Engines,  also  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  providing 
suitable  reservoirs  for  use  in  case  of  Are." 

March  29.  Committee  on  Steam  Fire  Engines  re- 
ported "That  they  had  visited  two  establishments  for 
their  manufacture,  and  examined  the  difterent  ma- 
chines, and  were  unanimous  in  recommending  to  the 
town  the  purchase  of  two  machines  of  the  third  class, 
for  $6000."    Report  accepted. 

November  2.  A  committee  was  chosen  to  investi- 
gate matters  at  the  Almshouse,  some  complaints  hav- 
ing been  made  of  the  management. 

1870. — March  14.  Committee  of  Investigation  of 
the  Almshouse  att'airs  reported  "  That  the  inmates 
had  been  well  treated,  and  that  the  house  had  been 
kept  in  good  order."  John  Hopkins,  of  the  commit- 
tee, dissented  to  some  of  the  views  of  the  majority, 
and  made  a  minority  rejjort. 

"  Voted,  on  motion  of  Col.  Waters,  that  the  present 
master  of  the  Almshouse  be  discharged  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  legally  done." 

"  Voted  that  the  Selectmen  be  instructed  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Town 
in  matters  relating  to  the  proposed  Railway  to  Cut- 
ler's Summit." 

Voted  for  support  of  schools  six  thousand  dollars. 

September  6.  "  Voted  to  take  a  vote  by  Ballot  to 
see  if  the  town  will  allow  the  sale  of  Ale,  Porter 
and  Strong  Beer  in  this  town." 

The  ballot  being  taken,  it  was  voted  no. 

1871. — January  3.  Cattle  notice  from  the  selectmen. 
Cattle  to  be  prohibited  from  being  driven  through 
town  without  a  certificate  from  a  veterinary  surgeon 
that  such  cattle  are  not  infected  by  any  contagious 
disease. 

March  20,  "  Voted  that  the  School  Committee  be 
instructed  to  employ  a  Superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  in  town.''  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  ap- 
propriated for  his  salary. 

The  dog-tax  money  was  voted  to  the  town  library. 

"  Voted  that  the  Selectmen  be  instructed  to  procure 
a  place,  if  possible,  for  a  Lock-up." 

April  19.  "  Voted  to  rescind  the  vote  instructing  the 
School  Committee  to  employ  a  Superintendent  of 
Schools." 

1872. — March  25.  "  Voted  to  accept  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  legislature  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
road  commissioners. 

"  Voted  to  choose  a  board  of  road  commissioners — 
one  for  two,  and  one  for  one  year." 

"  Voted  that  the  Selectmen  be  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  present  to  Samuel  E.  Hull  a  testimonial, 
not  exceeding  in  value  $100,  for  his  services  in  rescu- 
ing persons  from  the  water  near  the  Hull  Saw- 
mill." 

"  Voted  $260  for  Memorial  Day." 

"  Voted  a  Piano  for  the  High  School." 

"  Voted  in  addition  to  the  Dog-tax  $400  for  the 
town  Library." 

"  Voted  for  the  support  of  schools  in  town,  $7500." 
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"  Voted  to  choose  a  committee  of  Seven  to  take 
measures  to  get  steam-power  on  the  Millbury  Branch 
Kail  Road." 

1873. — March  17.  "  Voted  that  Firemen  be  paid 
ten  Dollars  and  the  amount  of  their  poll-tax." 

"  Voted  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
collect  facts  in  regard  to  the  part  this  town  had  in  tlie 
late  war,  and  prepare  the  same  for  preservation." 
The  committee  appointed  were:  Colonel  A.  H. 
Waters,  Ira  N.  Goddard,  Jonathan  E.  Waters. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  vole  of  the  town  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  furnishing  water  supply 
for  use  in  case  of  fire. 

Tlie  committee  on  procuring  steam  on  the  Millbury 
Branch  reported ;  "  Voted  that  the  report  be  recom- 
mitted." 

1874.— March  16.  "  Voted  that  the  Selectmen  be 
authorized  to  toll  the  Bells  in  Town  this  afternoon  at 
3  o'clock,  during  the  funeral  of  Hon.  Charles  t^um- 
ner,  and  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
present  resolutions  upon  the  death  of  our  late 
Senator." 

"  Voted  to  accept  the  report  of  the  committee  chosen 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  to  collect  facts  in  regard  to 
the  part  the  Town  had  in  the  late  war,  as  made  by 
Colonel  Waters,  the  chairman,  and  that  with  the  re- 
cord of  the  Soldiers,  as  prepared  in  186(5,  it  be  printed 
with  the  next  annual  reports." 

"  Voted  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
take  into  consideration  and  report  upon  the  matter 
of  the  pollution  of  the  Blackstone  river,  by  the  Wor- 
cester System  of  Sewerage.  Committee  appointed 
Geo.  A.  Flagg,  C.  D.  Morse,  O.  H.  Waters." 

"  Voted  that  the  road  commissioners  be  instructed 
to  construct  side-walks,  mentioned  in  Article  26th  of 
the  warrant,  and  that  the  town  appropriate  the  sum 
of  ^1200  for  the  same." 

Resolutions  were  reported  on  the  death  of  Charles 
Sumner. 

"  Voted,  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  whole  subject  of  a  Town 
Hall,  and  report  to  the  Town  at  the  next  November 
meeting." 

March  23.  "  Voted,  that  the  Road  Commissioners  be 
authorized  to  Sell  the  land  mentioned  in  article 
25  of  warrant  (a  gravel  pit  near  the  house  of  John 
Marlboro')  if  in  their  opinion  the  interests  of  the 
Town  will  not  be  subverted  thereby — with  the  re- 
servation that  if  intoxicating  liquors  shall  ever  be 
sold  upon  said  premises  the  title  to  said  land  shall 
revert  to  the  Town." 

Committee  appointed  at  annual  meeting  in  1873 
on  water  supply  in  case  of  fire  reported,  and  it  was 
accepted.  They  say  they  have  caused  two  routes  to 
be  surveyed — one  taking  the  water  from  Singletary 
Pond  and  the  other  from  Hathaway's  Pond.  "  Your 
committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  most  feasible 
and  reliable  plan    for  furnishing  an  adequate  supply 


of  water  for  fire  purposes  is  by  taking  the  water  from 
Singletary  Pond." 

"Voted,  that  the  committee  chosen  in  1873  see 
on  what  terms  Pipes  can  be  laid,  etc.,  to  the  Armory 
Village." 

"Tlie  vote  passed  on  the  16th  of  March  amended 
so  as  to  consist  of  seven  persons,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  select  a  suitable  site  for  a 
Town-House." 

"  Voted,  that  the  Trustees  of  cemeteries  be  a  com- 
mittee to  ascertain  the  graves  of  any  soldiers  on  the 
roll  of  Honor  of  this  town  which  are  not  marked, 
and  report  the  cost  of  procuring  and  setting  such 
stones.'' 

April  1.  The  selectmen  notify  Wm.  Ryan  that  he 
has  been  appointed  keeper  of  the  lock-up.  Salary, 
fifty  dollars  per  year. 

May  7.  "  Voted,  to  receive  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority reports  of  the  committee  on  Town-House." 

November  7.  "  Voted,  that  the  citizens  of  this  Town 
are  opposed  to  any  division  of  the  County  of  Wor- 
cester." 

1875.  — March  15.  "Town  revokes  the  acceptance 
of  the  act  in  regard  to  Road  Commissioners,  and 
abolishes  said  board." 

The  old  Board  of  Selectmen  to  appoint  sixteen 
highway  surveyors. 

Two  hundred  dollars  was  appropriated  for  head- 
stones for  soldiers'  graves. 

"  Voted,  to  have  the  Selectmen  put  the  Town  into 
Highwaj'  districts." 

1876. — March  20.  "  Voted,  to  appropriate  $75.00  to 
furnish  the  armory  in  Aiken's  Block." 

"  Voted,  that  the  Trustees  of  Cemeteries  be  in- 
structed to  set  apart  a  lot  in  the  Cemetery  (Central) 
on  which  to  erect  head-stones  for  those  soldiers  who 
died  elsewhere,  but  who  were  credited  on  the  quota 
of  this  Town." 

"  Voted,  that  head-stones  be  erected  to  the  graves  of 
those  soldiers  credited  elsewhere,  but  buried  in  this 
Town." 

1877. — March  19.  Committee  on  extinguishing  fires 
reported,  and  the  matter  was  postponed.  Again 
taken  up,  and  a  committee  of  three  chosen  to  inves- 
tigate.    Seven  thousand  dollars  voted  for  schools. 

1878. — March  18.  Six  hundred  dollars  voted  for 
lighting  the  streets.  "  Voted,  that  the  Town  prohibit 
the  encampment  of  Gypsies  within  its  limits." 
"  Voted,  that  the  selectmen  be  authorized  to  take  for 
the  Town  from  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  fisheries 
a  lease  to  the  Town  of  Dorothy  Pond.''  "  Voted,  that 
the  Town  build  a  Town-Hall,"  and  a  committee  of 
nine  was  appointed  to  get  plans  and  estimates.  C. 
D.  Morse,  chairman.  They  were  also  to  find  a  suit- 
able location  and  report.  "  Voted  three  thousand 
dollars  for  support  of  Poor." 

March  25.  Committee  on  town-house  reported 
recommending  the  Rhodes  or  the  Torry  lot.  The 
committee  desired  to   sit  again,  and   report  further 
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(granted).  Town  then  voted  for  a  location  ;  the  ma- 
jority was  in  favor  of  the  Khodes  lot — (present  site). 

April  13.  Committee  on  plans  and  estimates  for 
town-house  reported — "That  as  the  Town  had  voted 
for  the  Rhodes  lot,  they  had  prepared  their  plans  and 
estimates  for  that  lot."  Their  total  estimate  of  cost 
was  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars  for  the  building 
and  lot,  ready  for  the  fixtures,  and  recommended  the 
town  to  adopt  the  plans. 

A  minority  report  was  presented  ;  it  agreed  with 
the  majority  report,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  plans, 
but  difTei'ed  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  stating  the 
probable  cost  of  the  same.  The  minority  believed 
the  building  would  cost  not  less  than  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars.  It  was  then  voted  that  the  plans 
of  the  committee  be  accepted  and  adopted. 

The  same  committee  were  then  by  vote  chosen  as 
a  building  committee,  with  power  to  build,  but 
should  not  do  so  until  the  money  was  appropriated. 
The  committee  were  David  Atwood,  H.  L.  Bancroft, 
Eufus  Carter,  John  Hopkins,  B.  B.  Howard,  C.  D. 
Morse,  I.  B.  Sayles,  N.  H.  Sears,  L.  L.  Whitney. 

A  motion  was  made  to  borrow  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  appropriate  it  for  buying  a  lot  and 
building  a  Town  House.  It  did  not  receive  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  and  failed  to  i>ass.  It  was  then  voted  to 
borrow  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars  in  anticipation 
of  the  taxps  of  1878  and  1879,  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  the  vote  passed.  (This  vote  was  afterwards  re- 
scinded.) 

Attempts  were  afterwards  made  to  change  the 
location  of  the  new  Town  House ;  but  the  $28,000 
was  finally  voted,  payable  in  ten  years,  and.  the 
Rhodes  lot  retained.  But  before  the  matter  ended, 
the  building  far  exceeded  in  cost  the  before-men- 
tioned sum.  $2000  was  paid  for  the  lot,  and  later 
the  town  bought  a  small  strip  of  land  more.  The 
total  cost  of  the  Town  House  completed  was  $40,- 
936.72. 

1879. — March  24.  "  Voted  that  the  Town  join  with 
Sutton  in  taking  for  both  towns  a  lease  of  Singletary 
Pond."  It  was  afterwards  stocked  with  Lake  Supe- 
rior salmon  trout. 

"  Voted  $100  for  grading  the  Common  in  Armory 
Village." 

1880. — March  22.  Town  first  met  in  new  Town 
Hall.  i 

"  Voted  to  reduce  the  number  of  School  Committee 
from  six  to  three,  as  provided  by  law."  | 

"  Voted  $1000  for  Town  Library,  to  be  wholly  ex- 
pended for  Books."  [ 

"  Voted,  the  Reading-room  (so-called)  be  set  apart 
to  be  used  for  the  Town  Library."  i 

"  Voted  that  the  old  Town  Hall  be  turned  over  to 
the  School  Committee,  to  be  used  for  School  pur- 
poses." 

"  Voted  $500  for  Sidewalks  from  Crane  &  Waters  to 
Wheeler's  Village." 

"  Voted  that  Millbury  be  a  Fair  town,  and  that  the 


management  of  Fairs  shall  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Selectmen." 

May  5.  Tramp  officers  appointed  by  the  Selectmen 
this  date ;  they  were  to  arrest  all  such. 

1881.— March  21.  "  Voted  a  board  of  Health  be 
appointed,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
present  names  for  such  a  board." 

"  Voted,  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  purchase  of  Steam  Fire  Engines." 

Committee  on  Pollution  of  Blackstone  River  made 
a  partial  report;  they  were  instructed  to  press  the 
matter  as  they  saw  fit. 

Committee  on  Board  of  Health,  chosen  to  select 
names  for  such  a  board,  reported  a  list  of  names, 
when  it  was  "  Voted  that  further  consideration  of  the 
report  be  postponed." 

November  8.  "  Voted  that  the  Treasurer  be  author- 
ized to  borrow  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
committee  on  pollution  of  the  Blackstone." 

1882.— March  20.  "  Voted  the  town  ask  the  legisla- 
ture to  extend  to  women  who  are  citizens  the  right 
to  hold  town  offices  and  to  vote  in  town  affairs,  on 
the  same  terms  as  male  citizens." 

In  regard  to  the  unfenced  part  of  the  Old  Common, 
and  the  title  to  it,  the  town  "voted  that  if  a  clear  title 
to  the  land  can  be  obtained,  the  sum  of  $1.50  be  ap- 
propriated to  fence  it." 

"  Voted  to  accept  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
water  supply  and  Fire-Engines." 

March  29.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  see  about 
pipes  and  hydrants  in  the  streets. 

1883. — March  19.  The  committee  on  steam  fire-en- 
gines having  I'eported  it  best  to  purchase  two  steam- 
ers, the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  have  a  trial  of 
machines,  and  then  to  purchase  the  best  machines. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
towns  of  Grafton  and  Northbridge  in  regard  to  having 
a  superintendent  of  schools  in  conjunction  with  them. 

November  C.  "  Voted  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
provide  suitable  quarters  for  Steamer  No.  1." 

1884.— March  17.  "  Voted  $800  for  lighting  the 
streets."     $9000  was  voted  for  schools. 

"  Voted  the  Engineers  make  arrangements  to  give 
alarm  at  fires,  expense  not  to  exceed  $2.50." 

June  27.  Registrars  of  voters  appointed  by  the  se- 
lectmen. 

November  4.  Self-registering  ballot-box  used.  The 
box  registered  (J16  votes  and  601  names  were  checked 
on  the  voting  list.  The  ballots  were  then  taken  from 
the  box  and  found  to  be  601  canceled  and  one  uncan- 
celed. 

1885. — March  16.  "  Voted  the  committee  on  pollu- 
tion of  the  Blackstone  be  continued  in  office  and  to 
continue  their  efforts." 

The  selectmen  were  authorized  to  put  the  cistern  in 
order  near  the  Baptist  Church. 

By-laws  of  the  town  adopted,  and  all  existing  by- 
laws, except  those  relating  to  truants,  repealed. 
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1886.— March  15.  "Voted  for  the  support  of  the 
Poor  13,000." 

April  7.  Nathan  J.  Streeter  appointed  police-officer 
by  the  selectmen. 

1887. — March  21.  "Voted,  that  the  town  most 
strongly  protests  against  any  amendment  nullifying, 
or  in  any  way  changing,  the  provision  of  said  act, 
that  said  Sewerage  (Worcester)  shall  be  purified  be- 
fore being  anywhere  discharged  into  the  Blackstone 
River."  The  above  referring  to  petitions  presented 
to  the  Legislature  looking  to  an  amendment  to  the 
Sewerage  Act  before  passed  in  1886. 

"-Resolved,  that  the  Town  instruct  the  Selectmen  to 
oppose  the  granting  of  any  charter  to  any  private 
corporation  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  town 
with  water." 

"  Voted,  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $1,200  for  Elec- 
tric Lights." 

1888.— March  19.  "$3,500  voted  for  repairing  High- 
School  building.     For  Schools,  $9,000." 

"  Voted,  that  Hon.  H.  L.  Bancroft  be  a  committee 
to  correspond  with  the  proper  person  in  regard  to  the 
portraits  of  Gen.  Caleb  Burbank  and  Wife,  and  that 
said  portraits  be  obtained,  if  possible,  and. placed  in 
the  Library  Room." 

November  6.  "Water  question  indefinitely  post- 
poned." 

The  present  Board  of  Selectmen,  1888,  are  George 
F.  Chase,  James  H.  Ferguson,  I.  B.  Sayles. 

Church  History. — Warrant  for  the  first  meeting 
in  Second  or  North  Parish,  Sutton  : 

WoKL'EsTER  SS.  Tu  Jeteuiiab  Biickuiun,  Jr.,  o("  Sutton,  in  je  county 
of  Worcester,  Greeting ; 

You  are  liereby  requireii  in  liis  niajeyties  name  to  warn  and  give  notice 
to  ye  freeliolders  and  others,  inhabitants  in  ye  Second  Parish  in  Sutton 
aforesaid,  qualified  to  vote  in  Town  affairs,  that  tliey  must  meet  at  the 
Itouse  of  Mr.  Riclianl  Siugletary,  in  said  Sutton,  iu  said  precinct,  on 
Monday,  the  twenty-sixth  Day  of  December  instant,  at  nine  of  ye  clock 
in  ye  forenoon,  then  and  there  to  act  on  eacli  of  ye  particulars  expressed 
in  above  request. •  By  posting  a  cojiy  of  the  reiiuest  and  this  warrant  at 
such  public  place  in  said  Precinct,  liearof  fail  not  and  make  return  hearof 
and  of  your  doings  heariu  at  or  before  ye  Siiid  twenty-sixth  Day  of  De- 
cember instant  at  nine  o'clock  in  ye  morning.  Given  under  my  iiand 
and  Seal  at  Oxford  this  Eighth  Day  of  December,  A.D.  1743. 

KiCHARD  Moore,  JunUce  of  Peace. 

First  Congrefjational  Church. — Accordingly,  on  the 
26th  of  December,  17-13,-  the  first  meeting  of  the 
parish  was  held  at  the  house  of  Richard  Siugletary. 
The  first  moderator  was  Capt.  Timothy  Carter ;  and 
Robert  Goddard,  clerk.  The  parish  continued  to 
hold  meetings  at  the  same  place  until  May,  1745. 
The  house  was  also  used  for  religious  meetings  for 
quite  a  period.  April  29,  1745,  Rev.  Matthew  Bridge 
was  called  to  the  ministry,  but  declined.  They  next 
called  Rev.  Josiah  Dunster,  and  he  also  refused. 
The  third  call  was  extended  to  James  Wellman.  The 
church  was  formally  organized  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1747.  Mr.  Wellman  was  ordained  October 
7,  1747.     Among   those  who  participated  at  the  or- 
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dination  was  the  Rev.  Thaddeus  Maccarty,  of  the 
Old  South  Church,  Worcester.  The  church  adopted 
the  Cambridge  platform.  Ruling  elders  were  chosen 
by  this  church,  but  it  has  always  been  carried  on  un- 
der the  Congregational  system.  The  first  church 
building  was  begun  in  1744,'  on  the  spot  now  known 
as  the  Old  Common.  It  was  a  barn-like  structure, 
and  during  the  latter  jiart  of  its  use  as  a  church  it 
was  known  as  "  The  Jyord's  Barn."  It  was  afterwards 
removed  across  the  road  some  four  or  five  rods,  and 
used  in  connection  with  a  public-house.  The  next 
church  edifice  was  begun  in  1802,  and  was  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  God  November  27, 1804.  Soon  after 
the  year  1827  the  idea  was  put  forth  of  removing  this 
church  to  Bramanville.  It  became  a  question  to  be 
discussed  in  parish  meetings  about  the  year  1832. 
There  were  many  opinions  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
It  was  finally  left  to  a  board  of  referees,  composed  of 
members  of  churches  in  different  places,  who  decided 
that  it  would  be  best  for  the  church  to  have  the 
building  removed.  The  parish  accepted  their  report, 
and  the  church  was  taken  down  in  1835,  and  was 
again  consecrated  to  God  January  14,  1886.  The 
pastors  who  have  presided  over  this  church  have 
been  as  follows:  Rev.  James  Wellman,  ordained  Oc- 
tober 7,  1747,  dismissed  July  22,  1760  ;  Rev.  Ebene-  ' 
zer  Chaplin,  ordained  November  14,  1764,  dismissed 
March  22,  1792;  Rev.  Joseph  Goffe,  ordained  Sep- 
tember 10,  1794,  dismissed  December  9,1830;  Rev. 
Osgood  Herrick,  ordained  December  9,  1830,  died 
March  16,  1837 ;  Rev.  Nathaniel  Beach,  ordained 
November  22,  1837,  dismissed  May  11,  1857;  Rev. 
Edmund  Y.  Garrette,  installed  September  .30,  1857, 
dismissed  November  3,  1869;  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Putnam, 
installed  April  11,  1872. 

Aniopg  those  who  have  been  deacons  in  this  church 
we  find  the  name  of  Asa  Waters,  the  Revolutionary 
gun-maker.  The  present  ones  are  David  T.  March, 
Osgood  H.  Waters,  Royal  Thayer.  There  have  been 
no  ruling  elders  elected  in  this  church  since  Jona- 
than Waters,  in  1829.  Among  the  early  elders  was 
Amos  Siugletary,  the  first  male  white  child  born  in 
Sutton.  This  church  has  been  a  power  for  good  in 
the  community,  and  is  still  doing  a  good  work.  The 
total  number  connected  with  it  since  its  organization 
is  one  thousand  and  ninety-five,  according  to  the 
records  the  church  has.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  those  for  the  first  seventeen  years  after  its  or- 
ganization are  lost. 

Rev.  Mr.  Putnam,  the  present  pastor,  in  1875, 
made  quite  an  extended  visit  to  Palestine  and  the 
Holy  Land,  drawing  inspiration  and  knowledge  at 
places  sacred  for  all  time.  The  present  superinten- 
dent of  the  Sunday-school  is  D.  Edmund  March. 

Second  Congregational  Church  and  Society. — A  hand- 
ful of  praying  men  and  women,  including  among  its 
number  Asa  Waters,  members  of  the  First  Church  iu 
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Millbury,  may  justly  be  styled  the  founders  of  the 
Second  Congregational  Church  and  Society.  Mr. 
Waters,  with  others,  was  instrumental  in  procuring 
the  charter  under  which  it  now  lives.  It  contained  a 
wholly  original  provision  to  operate  as  a  bar  against 
its  ever  being  subverted  or  converted  to  the  use  of 
any  other  sect  or  denomination,  as  was  often  done  in 
those  days.  Mr.  Waters  was  among  the  first  to  move 
in  the  matter  of  colonizing  from  the  parent  society. 
After  the  separation  the  infant  colony  had  no  fit 
place  for  holding  meetings.  Mr.  Waters  built  and 
fitted  up  a  hall,  lighted  and  warmed  it  expressly  for 
their  accommodation.  Here,  free  from  rent,  the  in- 
fant society  was  encouraged  to  grow. 

Among  those  who  officiated  at  this  place  from  Sab- 
batli  to  Sabbath  was  Rev.  Dr.  Austin,  of  Worcester. 
Rev.  Joseph  Goffe,  who  had  keenly  felt  their  removal 
from  his  church,  had  forgiven  them  so  far,  that  he 
presided  at  the  evening  meetings.  At  this  time  a 
fierce  and  bitter  controversy  was  raging  throughout 
the  State  between  the  Orthodox  (so  called)  and  the 
Unitarians.  The  latter  had  gained  control  of  Har- 
vard College,  and  a  powerful  wave  of  Unitarianism 
was  sweeping  out  of  Boston  and  Cambridge,  and  over- 
turning the  oldest  and  best  established  churches  in 
the  principal  towns  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
This  was  the  situation  at  the  time  the  Second  Congre- 
gational Church  was  being  formed  in  1827. 

By  law  every  man  wa.s  obliged  to  pay  taxes  for  the 
support  of  religion  somewhere.  The  restrictions  on 
voting  in  most  societies  was  very  loose.  One  had 
only  to  hand  in  his  name  to  the  clerk  of  any  society 
he  chose  to  become  a  member  and  to  vote. 

Mr.  Waters  was  greatly  exercised  by  these  events, 
and  wishing  to  guard  the  new  society  against  the  sec- 
tarian wave  then  raging  and  rolling  over  the.  State, 
went  to  consult  the  Hon.  Alfred  D.  Foster,  who, 
among  the  eminent  lawyers  of  that  day,  stood  almost 
alone  in  his  firm  adherence  to  the  Orthodox  fiiith. 

Mr.  Foster  drew  up  the  charter  and  by-laws,  and 
inserted  a  provision  that  to  become  a  member  the  ap- 
plicant must  receive  a  majority  aflirmative  vote  from 
the  present  members.  This  was  an  original  idea,  and 
was  afterwards  copied  into  other  charters.  It  proved 
an  effectual  barrier  against  sudden  assaults,  and  on 
one  occasion  it  undoubtedly  saved  this  society  from  a 
like  overthrow.  The  same  provision  is  found  in  a 
charter  at  Lowell  and  in  a  charter  at  Amesbury — each 
member  may  cast  as  many  votes  as  he  owns  pews. 

The  charter  is  dated  February  10,  1827,  and  its  first 
section  reads : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  AsaWaters.i  Elias  Forbes,  Joseph  Torrey,  Ver- 
non Stiles,  David  Woodward,  Calvin  Barlcer,  Simon  Farnsworth  and 
Aaron  Trask  be  incorporated  into  a  religious  Society. 

The  Second  Congregational  Society  dates  its  birth 
from  this  act  of  incorporation  February  10,  1827. 


1  .Mthough  tlie  first-named  in  the  act  of  incorporation  and  a  prime 
mover  in  the  matter  of  separation,  the  records  sliow  tliat  Mr.  Watera 
was  not  dismissed  from  the  Fii-st  Church  until  January  1,  1S3S. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  act  of  incorporation  is 
dated,  some  time  before  a  petition  was  pre.sented  to 
the  parent  church  for  any  to  be  dismissed  for  such  a 
purpose.  This  proceeding  was  considered  irregular 
by  the  First  Church,  and  they  comijlained  of  it. 
Their  records  have  considerable  to  say  in  regard  to 
the  matter. 

June  30,^  1827,  a  petition  from  forty  persons  liv- 
ing in  Armor}'  Village  and  near  by,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Church,  was  presented,  asking  to  be 
dismissed.  On  the  16th  of  July  the  request  was 
granted,  and  on  the  23d  of  August  they  formed  them- 
selves into  what  was  known  as  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Millbury,  In  1834  the  church  was  changed 
from  the  Presbyterian  to  the  Congregational  form  of 
government.  The  church  edifice  was  completed  and 
dedicated  October  2,  1828,  and  in  1867  a  parsonage 
was  completed  and  first  occupied  by  Rev.  Stacy  Fow- 
ler, the  same  year.  We  find  that  though  Rev.  Joseph 
Goffe  had,  in  the  beginning,  objected  to  the  forma- 
tion of  this  church,  he  became  a  member  of  it  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1837. 

Among  those  who  have  filled  the  office  of  deacon 
in  this  church  may  be  mentioned  :  Moses  Dunton, 
.Moses  L.  Morse,  John  Leland,  Henry  Mills,  Thomas 
H.  Witherby  and  Nathaniel  Goddard,  the  latter 
chosen  in  1836,  and  continued  until  hia  death,  in 
1887.  The  present  ones  are  Amos  Armsby  and  A. 
W.  Lincoln.  The  superintendent  of  tlie  Sunday- 
school  is  Lyman  S.  Waters. 

In  the  early  part  of  1888  the  pastor.  Rev.  John  L. 
Ewell,  was  on  leave  of  absence  for  a  visit  to  the 
Holy  Land.  He  returned  with  health  and  spirits  re- 
newed for  more  efficient  work.  The  membership  in 
this  church  January  1,  1889,  was  two  hundred  and 
twelve.  The  total  number  that  have  joined  since  its 
organization  has  been  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two. 
This  church  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  is 
doing  a  great  work  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  community. 

The  following  have  been  pastors  of  this  church  : 
Rev.  George  W.  Campbell,  installed  January  13, 
1830,  dismissed  in  1833;  William  A.  Larned,  or- 
dained May  7,  1834,  dismissed  October  19,  1835; 
Samuel  G.  Buckingham,  D.D.,  ordained  May  24, 1837, 
dismissed  May  3,  1847 ;  Leverett  Griggs,  D.D.,  in- 
stalled September  22,  1847,  dismissed  .January  19, 
1856 ;  Lewis  Jessup,  installed  April  24,  1856,  dis- 
missed March  29,  1860 ;  Charles  H.  Pierce,  installed 
October  22,  1862,  died  October  5,  1865 ;  Stacy  Fow- 
ler, installed  December  6,  1866,  dismissed  March  5, 
1878;  John  L.  Ewell,  installed  April  16,  1878. 

Methodist  Episcopal.— A  Methodist  class  was  formed 
in  this  town  in  1825  by  Rev.  William  Archer,  an 
English  preacher.  This  class  flourished  a  short 
time  and  was  then  discontinued.  In  1835  another 
class  was  formed  by  Rev.  Erastus  Spaulding,  still  liv- 
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ing  in  town  and  well-known  as  Father  Spauiding. 
The  church  was  organized  the  same  year  under  the 
circuit  plan.  The  preachers  on  this  circuit  at  that 
time  were  Revs.  M.  P.  Alderman  and  William  Heath. 
The  first  regular  stationed  minister  with  this  church 
was  Thomas  Tucker.  The  church  building  was  ded- 
icated to  the  service  of  God  November  17,  1840 ;  the 
sermon  was  by  Rev.  Orange  Scott.  Since  the  advent 
of  Mr.  Tucker  the  church  has  been  regularly  sup- 
plied by  the  Conference  with  ministers  who  have 
labored  faithfully  to  advance  her  interests.  This 
church  has  been  successful  in  rescuing  many  from 
the  ways  of  sin  and  planting  their  feet  on  a  sure 
foundation.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  W.  C.  Town- 
send,  it  being  his  third  year  among  this  people. 
The  church  is  prosperous  and  a  bright  future  is  be- 
fore it.  The  Sunday-school  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  F. 
W.  Sawyer  and  is  well  attended. 

Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  once  an  active  member  of  thi.>^ 
church,  and  his  relatives  still  reside  here.  He  was 
president  of  the  Lyceum  at  Bramanville  in  1856,  and 
was  greatly  interested  in  literary  work. 

Baptist. — The  town  records  show  that  as  early  as 
1814  there  were  in  Millbury  several  people  belonging 
to  the  Baptist  Church  at  Grafton,  and  also  that  a? 
early  as  1817  there  was  a  Baptist  Society  at  Mill- 
bury.  May  10,  1826,  a  more  thorough  organization 
was  effected  among  them,  to  spread  their  doctrines 
among  the  people.  This  organization  had  its  ups 
and  downs.  Revs.  Christopher  Hale,  Otis  Converse, 
Elder  Harrington  and  others  preaching  for  them. 
Strong  objections  were  made  by  a  few  people  in  town 
to  these  reverend  gentlemen  coming  here  for  that 
purpose  ;  anonymous  letters  were  written  to  them, 
telling  them  to  "stay  at  home  and  mind  your  own 
business;  when  we  want  you  we  will  send  for  you." 

At  the  house  of  Abijah  Gleason,  in  West  Mill- 
bury,  December  23,  1836,  the  Baptist  Church  of  this 
town  was  formed,  with  eighteen  constituent  members. 
The  first  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  old  .school- 
house,  the  site  of  the  present  Union  Chapel.  The 
West  Congregational  Church  having  been  built  in 
1837,  the  Baptists  joined  with  them  in  Union  services 
there.  In  1840  this  Union  arrangement  was  closed, 
and  the  church  removed  to  Armory  Village,  where 
distinctively  Baptist  services  were  held  in  the  old 
Academy  Hall.  The  first  regularly  settled  pastor 
was  Rev.  Hervey  Fitts,  in  1S41. 

Rev.  Hervey  Fitts  remained  with  the  church  from 
1841  to  1843;  Rev.  James  Upham,  D.D.,  1843-45; 
Rev.  S.  J.  Brouson,  1846-53,  and  again,  1870-74; 
Rev.  Cyrus  T.  Tucker,  1853-56  ;  Rev.'  S.  A.  Thomas. 
1858-61  ;  Rev.  J.  E.  Brown,  1863-67;  C.  A.  Skinner, 
1867-69 ;  Rev.  George  B.  Gow,  D.U.,  1874-80 ;  Rev. 
D.  W.  Hoyt,  1880-89. 

December  26,  1864,  their  house  of  worship  was 
occupied  for  the  first  time,  and  since  then  the  church 
has  been  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  present 
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deacons  are  Cyrus  White,  B.  F.  Mclntyre  and  Francis 
R.  Herrick,  the  two  latter  in  active  service.  This 
church  has  connected  with  it  an  organization  known 
as  the  "  Gough  Temperance  Society,"  in  charge  of 
the  following  committee:  John  C.  Crane,  James  A. 
Dike,  Henry  B.  Magoon.  The  church  accepted  the 
resignation  of  Rev.  D.  W.  Hoyt,  January  6,  1889.  P. 
W.  Wood  superintends  the  Sunday-school. 

The  West  Congregational  Church. — Owing  to  the 
removal  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  building 
from  the  "  Old  Common  "  to  Bramanville,  in  1835, 
some  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  change  deter- 
mined upon  building  a  church  at  West  Millbury. 
April  20,  1837,  found  the  work  completed,  and  twen- 
ty-nine members  withdrew  from  the  First  Church. 
May  23,  1837,  the  AVest  Congregational  Church  was 
organized  with  forty-five  members.  The  same  arti- 
cles of  faith  and  covenant  used  by  the  First  Church 
were  adopted  by  them.  The  early  Congregational 
ministers  who  preached  here  were  Rev.  Caleb  B.  El- 
liott and  Rev.  A.  Phillips.  Mr.  Elliott  was  educated 
for  the  ministry  by  General  Burbank.  Other  minis- 
ters in  conjunction  with  these  carried  on  the  work 
until  1840,  when,  on  July  8th,  Rev.  Sidney  Holman 
was  installed  as  pastor.  Previous  to  this  the  Congre- 
gation alists  and  Baptists  had  used  it  as  a  union 
church,  the  Congregationalists  having  their  pastors 
three  Sundays  a  month,  and  the  Baptists  one — each 
paying  in  that  proportion.  Rev.  Mr.  Holman  was 
dismissed  June  11,  1851.  After  this  services,  from 
time  to  time,  were  held  until  December  28,  1857, 
when  the  church  disbanded.  Some  time  later  the 
church  was  again  opened,  and  preachers  were  sup- 
plied by  the  Methodist  Conference.  The  church 
building,  which  stood  on  land  now  owned  by  Mr.  Ira 
Glazier,  was  sold  about  1871,  and  removed  about  two 
years  later.  The  closing  history  of  this  building  will 
be  found  under  that  of  the  Union  Chapel. 

The  Baptists,  while  worshipping  here  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Congregationalists,  were  supplied  by 
Rev.  Hervey  Fitts,  Professor  Knowles,  of  Newton, 
and  Jonah  G.  Warren,  all  faithful  preachers  of  the 
Word. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Mission. — A  few  years  previous 
to  1879  Rev.  James  T.  Ellis,  then  rector  of  St.  John's 
Church  at  Wilkinsonville,  opened,  at  the  invitation 
of  his  parishioners  in  Millbury,  a  mission.  Meetings 
were  held  awhile  in  the  old  Town  Hall,  and  for  a 
longer  time  in  the  vestry  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  present  Town  Hall  the 
mission  met  there.  Mr.  Ellis  remained  with  it  until 
1882,  when  he  resigned  at  the  parent  church.  Rev. 
John  Gregson  was  next  in  charge,  and  labored  faith- 
fully to  advance  its  interests.  But  the  small  number 
becoming  discouraged,  the  mission  was  discontinued 
at  the  close  of  1888. 

The  year  1884  opens  the  first  chapter  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Society  in  Millbury.  The  matter  of  or- 
ganizing such  a  society  had  for  some  time  been 
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talked  about.  The  first  services  were  held  in  Blairch- 
ard  Hall  Sunday,  March  16,  1884  ;  the  preacher  was 
Rev.  Austin  F.  Garver,  of  Worcester.  The  society's 
covenant  was  adopted  .Tune  29,  1884.  The  provisions 
were  that  in  this  church  all  scats  should  be  free. 
The  first  Sunday-school  was  organized  ,luly  1.3, 
1884. 

The  society  was  incorporated  under  the  law  of  the 
State  March  19,  1885.  In  that  year  a  lot  was  pur- 
chased and  given  to  the  society  by  John  Rhodes, 
Silas  Dunton  and  Thomas  A.  Winter.  The  church 
building,  a  unique  structure,  was  completed  in 
August,  1888.  The  September  following,  on  the 
20th,  the  new  edifice  was  dedicated  to  the  service  o( 
God.  In  1885  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  Julius 
Blass,  who  accepted,  and  still  remains  beloved  by  his 
people. 

Union  Chapel  {West  Millburi/). — As  before  stated, 
the  West  Congregational  Church  was  disbanded  in 
1857,  but  soon  afterwards  the  people,  feeling  the  need 
of  religious  services,  applied  to  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Conference  to  be  supplied,  who  sent  to  the  people 
Rev.  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Abott.  Other  local 
preachers  followed — Rev.. J.  J.  Woodbury  (Methodist) 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Barber  (a  Baptist),  but  not  under  the 
Conference.  Rev.  Edwin  S.  Snow,  while  supplying 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Millbury,  occa- 
sionally preached  Sunday  afternoons. 

The  church  building  was  sold  to  John  G.  Wood 
about  1871,  and  converted  into  a  cotton-factory,  and 
burned  April  27,  1876  ;  about  1878  religious  services 
began  to  be  holden  in  the  school  house,  and  were 
continued  there  for  several  years,  several  of  the  pas- 
tors in  town  supplying  in  the  afternoon. 

In  1887  the  people  began  in  earnest  to  talk  of  hav- 
ing a  new  chapel.  A  Ladies'  Union  Entertainment 
Society  was  formed,  officers  chosen  and  the  society 
placed  on  a  working  basis.  A  few  entertainments 
were  given,  and  in  the  fall  the  following  solicitors  were 
chosen  to  procure  subscriptions  to  build  the  chapel: 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Blanchard,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Crane,  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Goulding,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Davidson,  Lizzie  Wheeler,  Flor- 
ence Freeman,  Leora  Balcoai  and  Florence  Crane,  who 
forthwith  collected  sufficient  funds  to  begin  the  work. 
A  Building  Committee  was  chosen  as  follows;  Thomas 
Windle,  H.  W.  Bentley,  Ira  Glazier,  Freeman  Vanor- 
man  and  H.  W.  Davidson.  The  building  was  soon  up 
and  finished,  and  on  May  29, 1888,  it  was  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  the  Most  High.  The  building  and  pro- 
perty is  to  be  forever  held  by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  for 
the  people  of  the  village.  These  trustees  are  to  be 
members  of  the  following  churches  in  town, — Baptist 
Church,  First  and  Second  Congregational  Churches 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  number 
is  three.  The  first  board  were  Ira  Glazier,  Edwin 
Hoyle  and  Theodore  B.  Sherwood.  No  regular 
preachers  are  settled  here,  but  the  pastors  of  the  above- 
named  churches  officiate  Sunday  afternoons,  with  Mr. 
.John  C.  Crane,  a  local  preacher  of  the  Baptist  Church. 


A  Sunday-school  is  maintained  throughout  the  year, 
and  a  weekly  prayer-meeting  is  held  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school  is 
J.  C.  Crane. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  for  1880  are  J.  C.  Crane, 
H.  W.  Davids.)!!  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Bentley. 

St.  Bridget' n  [Catholic). — The  first  Catholic  clergy- 
man to  r)fficiate  was  Rev.  James  Fitton,  the  first  pas- 
tor of  St.  John's  Church  in  Worcester.  Millbury  was 
established  as  a  mission  in  1850,  when  this  church 
was  begun  and  dedicated  to  God.  Several  years  pre- 
vious to  this,  however,  services  were  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  in  the  Aicade,  and  in  the  house  of  James  Camp- 
bell, near  Wheeler's  Village.  Rev.  Matthew  Gibson 
succeeded  Father  Fitton  at  Worcester,  and  also  in 
missionary  work  here.  The  succeeding  pastors  in 
missiou  work  here  were  Revs.  A.  L'Eveque  and 
E.  .T.  Sheridan,  of  Uxbridge,  they  being  succeeded  by 
Rev.  .1.  J.  Power.  During  the  pastorate  of  Father 
Power  the  church  was  enlarged.  In  1869  the  mission 
ended,  and  the  church  became  a  regular  parish,  with 
Rev.  M.  J.  Doherty  as  resident  priest.  This  church 
has  a  wide-spread  influe!iee  among  our  Catholic 
fellow-citizens. 

On  the  death  of  Rev.  M.  J.  Doherty,  Rev.  William 
H.  Goggin — then  rector  of  the  cathedral  in  Spring- 
field— was  appointed  by  Bishop  O'Reilly,  pastor  of 
St.  Bridget's  Church,  September  1,  1886.  Within 
one  year  Father  Goggin  completely  remodeled  the 
church  so  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  prettiest  in  town. 
The  congregation  numbers  eleven  hundred  souls. 
The  church  has  several  societies, — Sodalities  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Childre!!  of  Mary,  temperance 
societies  for  boys  and  young  men.  There  is  also 
connected  with  the  church  a  flourishing  literary 
society  of  sixty  members,  with  rooms  in  the  Arcade 
Block,  on  Elm  Street. 

Church  of  the  Assumption  (French  Catholic). — This 
church  was  dedicated  November  14,  1886.  The  first 
priest  in  charge  was  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Charland,  who 
still  rem  ains  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  his  people. 
The  church  is  of  wood,  and  has  ample  grounds  con- 
nected with  it.  The  regular  attendance  is  about  six 
hundred  souls. 

A  St.  Jean  Baptiste  Society  was  formed  in  town  in 
1872,  and  ended  in  1875. 

Again  started  January  ol,  1880,  a!id  still  continues. 

Schools. — The  people  of  Millbury  early  saw  the 
need  of  having  school  accommodations,  but  the  be- 
ginning was  very  small.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  town  of  Sutton  in  1813,  the  year  of  the  separa- 
tion, the  parent  town  had  voted  one  thousand  dollars 
for  schools.  August  23d  of  the  same  year  Millbury 
voted  to  raise  her  proportion  of  this  money,  which 
was  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars,  a  sura  that 
would  about  pay  the  salary  of  a  good  teacher  at  the 
present  time.  The  above  sum  was  the  whole  amount 
paid  for  schooling  in  1813.  In  1887  there  was  paid 
for  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  town  $7,772.44.     For 
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the  year  ending  March  16,  1888,  the  total  receipts  for 
school  purposes  was  .910,246.01.  The  expenditures 
were  the  same. 

The  school-house  of  early  days  in  Jlillbury  was  a 
different  building  from  that  of  the  present  time,  but 
from  those  early  structures  have  gone  forth  noble 
men  and  women,  who  have  made  their  mark  in  the 
world,  whose  lives  have  shed  lustre  on  the  town  of 
their  birth.  But  those  structures  have  been  removed 
by  the  hand  of  time,  and  more  commodious  houses 
have  arisen.  The  old  residence  of  Gen.  Caleb  Bur- 
bank  on  Burbank  Hill,  was  bought  and  remodeled 
for  school  purposes.  It  stands  on  the  hill  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  Blackstone,  a  reminder  of  him  who 
did  so  much  for  the  prosperity  of  our  town. 

Private  schools  were  early  held  in  Millbury,  an 
excellent  one  being  kept  at  Bramanville.  Septembei 
5, 1836,  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Green,  from  Amherst  College, 
opened  what  he  called  a  high  school  at  West  Millbury. 
The  terms  were  three  dollars  per  quarter,  but  for 
Greek,  Latin  and  French  four  dollars  was  charged. 
The  Millbury  Academy  was  incorporated  March  5, 
1832.  Those  named  in  the  act  were  Gen.  Caleb  Bur- 
bank,  Asa  Waters  Simon  Farnsworth,  Jonas  Sibley, 
A.  G.  Randall. 

The  property  was  divided  into  shares,  of  which 
many  were  taken  by  citizens.  They  were  signed  by 
Gen.  C.  Burbauk,  president. 

The  academy  was  advertised  to  commence  October 
24,  1832. 

We  find  that  William  Hall  was  the  first  principal ; 
in  1834,  Mr.  Richardson;  R.  L.  Hathaway  in  1837; 
also  William  H.  Wood  in  1837 ;  Foster  Freeland  in 
1840;  A.  P.  Stone  in  18.51.  The  academy  received  a 
gift  of  land  from  Asa  Waters. 

A.  H.  Waters  was  .secretary  of  the  Board  of  trus- 
tees in  1834. 

It  was  a  successful  institution,  for  several  year.- 
being  well  patronized  by  people  in  and  out  of  town, 
but  we  find  it  advertised  to  be  sold  at  auction  in  1845. 
It  was  evidently  not  sold,  for  it  was  continued  as  an 
academy  for  some  years  after.  Among  those  who 
graduated  from  this  academy  was  the  Hon.  Horace 
Maynard,  a  name  that  afterwards  became  familiar  to 
the  people  of  this  and  other  countries. 

In  18.51  the  town  voted  to  establish  a  high  school. 
The  same  year  a  committee  was  chosen  to  purchase 
the  academy  property,  and  it  was  done  that  year,  and 
money  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  high  school 
there.  The  year  following  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose. 

Ever  since  that  time  a  high  school  has  befen  main- 
tained. The  school  at  present  is  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  S.  J.  Blanpied,  an  excellent  teacher.  The  total 
number  of  schools  in  town  is  seventeen,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved they  will  compare  favorably  with  those  in  other 
places.  The  first  persons  in  town  authorized  as  a 
committee  to  have  charge  of  schools  were  Stephen 
Blanchard,  Dr.  Amasa  Braman,  Dr.  William  M.  Bene- 


dict, Samuel  Waters,  Captain  Asa  Goodell,  Josiah  S. 
Prentice  and  Josiah  Stiles,  Esq.  They  were  chosen 
in  1815.  About  1827,  a  new  law  having  come  into 
operation,  six  persons  were  chosen  as  a  town  School 
Committee  as  follows:  Dr.  William  M.  Benedict, 
Joseph  Griggs,  Oliver  Rice,  Vernon  Stiles,  Paul  C. 
Chase  and  Deacon  Hervey  Pierce. 

In  this  connection  we  would  not  overlook  Dr. 
Leonard  Spaulding  and  Dr.  George  C.  Webber,  who 
for  long  years  served  on  the  School  Committee,  and 
faithfully  labored  with  others  to  advance  the  cause  of 
education  among  us. 

The  present  School  Committee  are  Dr.  George  A. 
Slocomb,  Irving  B.  Sayles  and  Deacon  David  T. 
March. 

Among  the  former  school-teachers  at  West  Mill- 
bury was  Clara  Barton,  a  lad)'  whose  presence  is 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  people  of  two  continents, 
and  whose  name  will  go  down  to  latest  posterity  as, 
"One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names  that  were  not 
born  to  die." 

Town  Library. — In  1851  a  society  connected  with 
the  Millbury  Academy  existed  called  "Social  Friends." 
Through  their  eftbrls  had  been  collected  about  six 
hundred  volumes  of  books.  The  old  academy  was 
about  to  be  merged  into  the  present  high  school. 
This  society  having  made  so  good  a  beginning  in  1864, 
determined  among  themselves  to  offer  their  library  to 
the  town  on  condition  that  it  be  eared  for  and  in- 
creased from  year  to  year.  The  town  accepted  the 
offer  with  a  vote  of  thanks;  a  board  of  trustees  were 
chosen  to  serve  each  for  three  years.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  present  public  library,  which  is  kept 
in  the  town  building.  The  librarian  is  Abby  B. 
Freeman.  Present  number  of  volumes,  five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-four.  Trustees,  Irving  B. 
Sayles,  D.  Edmund  March,  John  Hopkins. 

Newspapers  and  Printing. — In  the  history  ol 
the  town  there  have  been  two  or  three  efforts  made  to 
establish  a  newspaper  here;  one  was  the  Millbury 
Plebeian,  but  that,  with  others,  were  short-lived.  The 
last  was  the  Millbury  Chronicle,  in  1877.  Frederick 
W.  Fletcher  was  editor  and  proprietor.  It  was  a  fair 
little  sheet  and  published  weekly.  The  number  we 
have  before  us  is  dated  July  6,  1877,  and  contains  an 
account  of  the  4th  of  July  Studlefunk  parade  of  that 
year.  Several  printing-oflices  have  existed.  Benja- 
min T.  Albro  was  a  printer  here  in  1832;  he  printed 
at  that  time  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Covenant  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  (now  Second  Congre- 
gational). Later  a  Mr.  Thompson  did  small  job  work. 
Sewall  Goodridge  was  a  printer  in  Sutton  in  1808,  but 
whether  he  was  at  that  time  in  what  is  now  the  limits 
of  Millbury  is  unknown.  Sermons  printed  by  him 
for  Rev.  Joseph  Goffe,  in  1808,  are  still  in  existence. 
Our  town  relies  chiefly  upon  Boston  and  Worcester 
for  its  daily  newspapers.  In  1871  a  directory  of  the 
town  was  published  by  Tyler  &  Seagrave,  of  Worces- 
ter,  and    in  1886   another   was  published   by  A.  E 
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Foss  &  Co.,  of  Needhani,  Mass.  A  news-room  was 
formerly  kept  by  Perlin  W.  Graves,  and  at  the  present 
time  by  William  H.  Belcher. 

Railroads. — Millbury  is  well  supplied  with  rail- 
road communication,  the  Providence  and  Worcester 
line  furnishing  many  trains  per  day.  A  branch  of 
the  Boston  and  Albany  was  early  built  at  a  cost  of 
forty-one  thousand  dollars.  The  Providence  and 
Worcester  station  is  in  charge  of  F.  W.  Sawyer,  and 
the  Boston  and  Albany  in  charge  of  B.  T.  Rice. 
Various  lines  of  stages  have  from  time  to  time  existed, 
but  the  last  one  was  taken  off  in  1888.  Great  things 
were  expected  of  the  old  Blackstoue'  Canal,  and,  in 
fact,  it  did  give  quite  an  impetus  to  the  business  of 
the  town,  but  the  railroads  that  soon  followed,  gave  a 
death-blow  to  that  enterprise.  The  old  upper  basin 
of  the  canal  was  close  by  the  residence  of  the  late 
Nelson  Walling,  the  lower  one  near  the  Tourtellotte 
tavern. 

Societies. — May  20, 1812,  the  Religious  Charitable 
Society  of  the  County  of  Worcester  was  formed  in 
the  church  of  the  Second  Parish  of  Sutton,  then  situ- 
ated on  what  is  now  the  old  Common  in  Millbury. 
This  society  had  several  objects  in  view,  and  gentle- 
men from  several  towns  in  the  county  were  present. 
The  objects  were  ;  "  1st.  To  aid  indigent  young  men 
of  piety  and  talents  in  the  acquisition  of  a  suitable 
education,  with  a  view  to  the  Christian  ministry. 
2d.  To  afford  pecuniary  aid  to  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  3d.  To  assist 
feeble  churches  and  societies  in  maintaining  among 
them  the  preaching  and  institutions  of  the  Gospel." 
A  committee  was  chosen  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
people,  who  reported  June  16th,  of  the  same  year. 
The  first  board  of  officers  chosen  were  to  act  until  the 
first  annual  meeting  in  August  following,  and  were 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Crane,  of  Northbridge,  president,  and 
Rev.  Benjamin  Wood,  of  Upton,  secretary.  A  board 
of  directors  were  also  chosen.  At  the  annual  meeting 
in  August,  Dr.  Crane  was  again  chosen  president,  the 
meeting  being  held  at  Sutton  South  Pari-sh.  The 
society,  in  its  day,  was  productive  of  much  good. 

Temperance  Societies. — Soon  after  the  year  1800, 
a  temperance  society  was  formed  in  what  is  now  the 
limits  of  this  town.  Its  purpose  was  not  total  absti- 
nence, only  moderation  in  drinking.  Reports  were 
required  of  its  members  every  Saturday  evening. 
About  the  year  1820  a  total  abstinence  society  was 
formed  here  that  became  a  power  for  good.  The  good 
old  ministers  of  those  days  had  not  all  then  come  to 
this  point,  for  we  find  in  the  report  of  the  cattle  show 
of  1824  that  the  Rev.  Joseph  Goffe,  of  Millbury,  took 
a  premium  of  six  dollars  for  the  best  cider,  and  in  the 
Spy  of  the  same  year  he  had  a  long  article  on  how  to 
make  good  cider.  March  18,  18G4,  Blackstone  Lodge 
of  Good  Templars  was  organized.  In  1871  the  mem- 
bership was  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  The  pre- 
siding officer  was  P.  W.  Wood.  A  Gough  temperance 
society  was  formed  in  the  Baptist  Church  in  1886, 


which  is  in  charge  of  a  committee  of  three.'  Through 
the  influence  ©f  this  society  many  have  signed  the 
pledge.  The  Millbury  Temperance  Union  was  formed 
at  the  Baptist  Church  in  1886.  This  society  is 
composed  of  males  only,  and  represented  in  it  are 
members  of  the  several  churches,  and  others  outside 
of  the  church.  Among  its  number  are  many  of  the 
solid  men  of  the  town.  It  has  done  much  for  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  place.  The  first  president  was 
L.  L.  Whitney,  and  the  present  one  Rev.  D.  W.  Hoyt, 
The  total  membership  is  about  one  hundred.  There 
is  also  a  lodge  of  Good  Templars  still  in  the  field. 

An  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  early  ibrmed  here,  for 
we  find  in  1835  an  organization  effected  to  lesist  the 
aggressions  of  the  slave-power.  The  society  had 
much  to  do  with  changing  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
on  the  question  of  slavery.  Sterry  S.  Kegwin  was 
secretary,  and  the  executive  committee  were  Samuel 
Waters,  Tyrus  March,  Alex.  Hamilton,  John  Morse 
and  Joseph  Griggs. 

Lyceum. — It  is  said  that  the  first  Lyceum  in  the 
country  started  in  this  town.  Investigation  on  this 
point  has  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  above  statement, 
but  the  date  of  its  origin  cannot  be  given. 

jl/asora/c— Olive  Branch  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.,  re- 
ceived its  charter  September  14,  1797,  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  signed  by  Paul  Re- 
vere, grand  master ;  Isaiah  Thomas,  senior  grand 
warden  ;  Joseph  Laughton,  junior  grand  warden  ; 
and  Daniel  Oliver,  secretary.  The  first  communica- 
tion was  held  May  1,  1797.  The  first  officers  of  the 
lodge  were  Jonathan  Larned,  master  ;  D.  Fiske,  S. 
W. ;  J.  Davis,  J.  W. ;  S.  Larned,  secretary  ;  S.  Town, 
treasurer ;  J.  Harris,  S.  D. ;  J.  Kingsbury,  J.  D. ;  N. 
Whitman,  S.  S. ;  P.  Butler,  J.  S.  ;  Wm.  Robinson, 
tyler.  Among  the  list  of  past  masters,  deceased,  are 
Archibald  Campbell,  Jonas  L.  Sibley,  Jotham  Gale, 
Dr.  Levi  Rawson,  H.  E.  Rockwell.  Of  the  masters 
Qow  living  we  give  N.  H.  Greenwood,  R.  N.  Holman, 
[.  B.  Sayles,  N.  H.  Sears,  James  Dyson,  Jr.,  S.  E. 
Hull,  F.  K.  Hodgeman,  S.  N.  Rogers,  James  H.  Fer- 
guson, E.  J.  Humphreys.  The  officers  for  the  present 
year  are  F.  A.  Lapham,  W.  M.  ;  C.  H.  Hakes,  S.  W.; 
C.  B.  Perry,  J.  D. ;  T.  A.  Barrow,  treasurer ;  R.  R. 
Crane,  secretary;  Rev.  Julius  Blass,  chaplain;  John 
French,  marshal;  Geo.  C.  Webber,  S.  D. ;  H.  F.  Rice, 
.1.  D.  ;  H.  T.  Merriam  and  Fred.  Ogden,  stewards;  A. 
L.  Tolman,  I.  S. ;  Geo.  Gates,  tyler. 

Tyrian  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  chartered  December 
9,  A.I.  2403,  meets  the  first  Tuesday  evening  of  each 
month.  Annual  convocation  held.  Past  High  Priests 
— M.  E:  Irving  B.  Sayles,  M.  E.  Edward  J.  Hum- 
phreys, M.  E.  Samuel  E.  Hail,  M.  E.  George  J. 
Dudley,  M.  E.  George  C.  Webber,  M.D. 

The  Masonic  lodges  of  the  town  include  among  its 
members  many  of  the  leading  citizens,  who  are  thor- 
oughly interested  in  the  work  of  the  craft. 

1  Gougli's  career  as  a  lecturer  may  be  said  to  have  beguu  iu  this  town. 
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Order  Easter  Star,  Adah  Chapter,  No.  15,  chartered 
July  10, 1SS4,  organized  April  28th,  same  year,  had 
eighteen  charter-members.  The  order  has  a  board 
of  three  trustees  and  a  relief  committee,  and  meets 
once  a  month.  The  first  W.  M.  was  Mrs.  J.  A.  Crane ; 
first  W.  P.,  Mr.  E.  .1.  Humphreys ;  first  Secretary, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Goddard.  Officers  for  1889— W.  M.,  Miss 
Nellie  M.  Nye ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Lizzie  G.  Winter. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry,  Millbury  Grange,  No.  107, 
was  organized  Feb.  9,  1883.     The  first  Master  was  N. 

B.  Chase ;  first  Secretary,  Lilla  Wheelock ;  first 
Treasurer,  C.  H.  Ma.Kham ;  first  Chaplain,  C.  H. 
Searles.  Following  is  a  partial  list  of  present  ofiicers: 
Master,  I.  E.  Howe ;  Secretary,  H.  W.  Carter ;  Treas- 
urer, G.  J.  Dudley ;  Steward,  S.  N.  Rogers;  Chaplain, 

C.  H.  Searles.  Past  Masters — N.  B.  Chase,  Geo.  J. 
Dudley,  H.  W.  Carter,  C.  E.  Brackett.  The  present 
membership  is  ninety-one,  and  a  good  interest  is 
maintained  in  the  work. 

Royal  Arcanum.  —  Millbury  Council,  chartered 
March,  1885.  It  is  a  fraternal  benevolent  institution, 
having  an  assessment  plan  of  insurance  connected 
with  it.  Its  object  is  a  good  one  and  the  council  here 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  first  regent  was 
F.  A.  Lapham,  E.  J.  Humphreys  was  first  orator  and 
J.  Henry  Searles  the  first  secretary.  Their  meetings 
are  held  in  the  Town  Hall  building.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  ofiicers:  C.  F.  Gale,  regent;  A.  H. 
Batchelor,  secretary ;  J.  A.  Dike,  chaplain ;  E.  J- 
Humphreys,  T.  A.  Winter,  H.  T.  Merriam,  trustees. 

Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. — Millbury  Division, 
No.  9,  meets  once  a  month.  The  division  was  organ- 
ized November,  1871.  The  first  officers  were:  Presi- 
dent, Thomas  McCarthy ;  Vice-President,  John 
Ivory;  Recording  Secretary,  Patrick  Kinnery;  Fi- 
nancial Secretary,  Patrick  T.  Duggan ;  Treasurer, 
Jeremiah  Sullivan.  Present  officers:  President, 
John  Clifford ;  Vice-President,  Thomas  Brown;  Re- 
cording Secretary, Patrick  Carroll;  Financial  Secre- 
tary, Jeremiah  Keleher ;  Treasurer,  Edward  J.  Do- 
lan.     Present  membership,  seventy-three. 

Bands. — In  1853  the  Millbury  Cornet  Band  e.xisted, 
of  which  J.  P.  Denison  was  leader. 

The  Millbury  Cadet  Band  was  organized  June  10, 
1886,  with  a  membership  of  twenty-four.  The  first 
leader  was  Frank  Weidmiller.  In  September  of 
that  year  Mr.  C.  G.  Marcy,  of  Worcester,  became 
teacher  and  leader.  Mr.  William  C.  Gegenheimer  is 
the  present  leader.  The  band  numbers  twenty  mem- 
bers. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic— George  A.  Custer 
Post  70,  G.  A.  R.,  was  organized  August  10,  1876. 
The  following  were  charter  members :  Edward  E. 
Howe,  A.  B.  Slocum,  Dr.  George  C.  Webber,  Edward 
Holden,  George  R.  Leland,  0.  N.  Carpenter,  Daniel 
Cobb,  James  Clark,  R.  E.  Bowen,  Dr.  William  H. 
Lincoln.  The  first  commander  was  Edward  E.  Howe; 
first  chaplain,  B.  F.  Mclntyre;  first  adjutant,  R.  D. 
Loomis.     The  present  ofiicers  are:  Commander,  R. 


D.  Loomis;  S.  V.  C,  H.  F.  Hobart ;  J.  V.  C,  David 
Herlihey ;  Surgeon,  John  G.  French ;  Adjutant, 
Joseph  Packard;  S.  M.,  Tliomas  J.  Tourtellotte ; 
Chaplain,  M.  M.  Goodnow;  Q.  M.,  S.  D.  Waters;  O. 
D.,  S.  C.  Spooner;  0.  G.,  Thomas  Donlon ;  Q.  M.  S., 
T.  A.  Winter.  The  post  meets  twice  a  month,  and 
has  within  its  membei'ship  many  battle-scarred  vet- 
erans, who  fought  that  our  Union  might  be  preserved. 
They  deserve  well  of  their  country ;  year  by  year 
their  numbers  are  growing  less  as  they  go  to  join 
their  comrades  who  passed  on  before. 

Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. — Mqrning  Star 
Lodge,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  No.  1.30.  This  lodge  'was  insti- 
tuted September  25,  1883,  with  fourteen  charter  mem- 
bers and  sixteen  joined  on  tlie  night  of  institution. 
First  officers  elected  were :  N.  G.,  D.  M.  Waterman ; 
y.  G.,  Herbert  A.  Ryan ;  R.  C,  H.  W.  Carter;  Per- 
manent Secretary,  Chas.  Whitworth.  First  appointed 
officers  were :  E.  S.  to  N.  G.,  C.  S.  Parker ;  L.  S.  to 
N.  G.,  H.  T.  Spear;  R.  S.  toV.  G.,  F.  W.  Sawyer; 
L.  S.  to  V.  G.,  Lewis  L.  Richardson ;  L.  G.,  T.  M. 
Williams;  0.  G.,  James  Whatley;  R.  S.  S.,  Grin  A. 
Mclntire;  L.  S.  S.,  Charles  A.  Gould;  Conductor, 
Joseph  Packard  ;  Warden,  George  E.  Frissell ;  Chap- 
lain, H.  B.  Magoon.  Present  membership,  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven.  Since  this  lodge  was  instituted 
eight  have  withdrawn  to  form  a  lodge  at  Webster  and 
thirteen  to  form  one  at  North  Grafton.  Elective 
officers  at  present  time  :  N.  G.,  George  F.  Chase;  V. 
G.,  Charles  A.  Gould ;  R.  S.,  Dexter  Rogers ;  Perm. 
Secretary,  J.  A.  Coffin.  Appointed  officers :  R.  S.  to 
N.  G.,  Charles  Whitworth;  L.  S.  to  N.  G.,  F.  K. 
Ogden;  R.  S.  to  V.  G.,  Frederick  D.  Goss;  L.  S.  to 
V.  G.,  Charles  Dursthoff";  L.  G.,  A.  M.  Stone;  0.  G., 
Henry  F.  Hobart ;  R.  S.  S.,  John  H.  Barron  ;  L.  S. 
S.,  G.  T.  Anderson;  Conductor,  Leon  A.  Power; 
Warden,  L.  H.  Bracket;  Chaplain,  Herbert  A. 
Ryan. 

A  thief-detecting  society  was  established  in  this 
town  fifty-eight  years  ago,  which  includes  among  its 
number  many  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  town. 

Lawyers. — The  first  lawyer  that  we  have  a  record 
of  in  what  is  now  Millbury  was  Amos  Singletary,  wlio 
was  born  near  the  outlet  of  Singletary  Pond.  He  was 
at  one  time  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  quorum,  an  im- 
portant position  in  those  days.  A  bail  commissioner 
with  a  tender  heart,  he  was  often  imposed  upon  by 
the  rascals  of  those  days. 

Aaron  Peirce,  Esq.,  was  another  of  the  old-time 
lawyers,  whose  services  were  often  called  into  requi- 
sition. He  was  prominent  in  the  legal  business  of 
the  town  in  early  times.  Josiah  S.  Prentice  and 
Josiah  Stiles  were  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  law 
business  in  the  early  history  of  the  town.  Of  Thomas 
Pope  we  would  speak  also,  who  resided  near  the  old 
Common  in  1813,  Among  the  later  disciples  of  the 
green  bag  fraternity  may  be  mentined  Gen.  Wm.  S. 
Lincoln,  Alex.  Hamilton,  E.  W.  Lincoln,  who  came 
here  from  Worcester  to  get  their  hand  in.     Others 
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were  Abraham  G.  Randall,  Geo.  W.  Livermore,  Asa 
H.  Waters,  C.  E.  Miles,  Daniel  J.  Paul  and  others  of 
lesser  note.  In  the  days  of  the  old  justice  of  the 
peace  courts,  Millbury  was  quite  a  busy  place  for  the 
scribes,  but  with  the  decline  of  their  power  the  num- 
ber of  lawyers  became  less.  Of  the  present  ones  in 
town,  John  Hopkins,  Esq.,  came  here  from  Black- 
stone  soon  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
county.  He  has  become  eminent  as  a  criminal  law- 
yer, and  has  been  very  successful  also  in  civil  cases. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  as  a  criminal  lawyer  he 
has  few  equals  at  the  Worcester  bar.  H.  W.  Aiken, 
Esq.,  is  a  young  and  rising  lawyer  who  does  much 
town  business.  Col.  Geo.  A.  Flagg  was  formerly  in 
practice  here,  but  his  time  now  is  mostly  given  else- 
where. Charles  B.  Perry,  Esq.,  has  also  lately  been 
admitted  to  practice. 

Physicians. — The  first  physician  we  can  learn  of 
in  what  is  now  Millbury  was  Doctor  Boylston,  who 
owned  the  great  Cedar  Swamp,  and  who  also  owned 
land  near  by,  on  which  it  was  proposed,  in  1743,  to 
build  the  church  of  the  Second  Parish  of  Sutton. 
The  old  doctor  must  go  down  to  posterity  compara- 
tively unknown,  for  but  little  can  be  found  in  regard 
to  him.  Another  of  the  early  doctors  was  Azor 
Phelps,  who  lived  not  far  from  the  church  on  the  old 
Common. 

Dr.  Phineas  Longley  will  be  remembered  by  the 
oldest  citizens  as  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
whose  members  are  nearly  extinct. 

It  is  related  of  Dr.  Green,  of  Auburn,  that  many 
years  ago  he  visited  a  patient  at  West  Millbury  some 
half-dozen  times,  for  which  he  charged  the  enormous 
sum  of  thirty-seven  cents,  the  patient  being  in  rather 
humble  cu'cumstances. 

Dr.  William  M.  Benedict  was  another  early  doctor, 
quite  prominent  in  business  and  town  affairs  also. 
Contemporary  with  him  was  Dr.  Amasa  Braman, 
whose  time  was  more  given  to  business  than  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession. 

Dr.  Asa  Andrews  was  a  young  and  promising  phy- 
sician, who,  in  attending  a  patient,  contracted  blood- 
poisoning,  which  ended  what  promised  to  be  a  useful 
life. 

Dr.  William  B.  Moore  was  a  good  phy.sieian  in  his 
day.  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Corlew  was  a  skillful  man,  and 
performed  some  remarkable  cures.  Dr.  D.  S.  C.  H? 
Smith,  of  Sutton,  also  practiced  here  to  a  considera- 
ble extent. 

A  generation  ago  we  find  practicing  here  Dr. 
Leonard  Spaulding.  He  was  a  man  of  good  educa- 
tion, fine  address  and  universally  respected — mod- 
erate in  his  charges,  sympathetic  in  his  nature,  he 
made  friends  with  all.  He  had  quite  an  influence  in 
town  afiiiirs,  and  was  much  interested  in  educational 
matters.  He  was  also  well  versed  in  historical  mat- 
ters and  antiquarian  lore.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
George  C.  Webber,  who  has  a  large  practice  and  has 
been  very  successful   in   the  profession,  in  which  he 


is  still  active.  Dr.  Webber  is  much  interested  in 
natural  history,  being  considered  a  good  authority  in 
such  matters.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Worcester 
Society  of  Antiquity.  He  was  formerly  chairman  of 
the  School  Committee,  and  has  done  much  in  many 
ways  for  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 

Dr.  William  H.  Lincoln  has  practiced  here  for 
many  years,  and  has  had  a  good  share  of  the  cases 
that  have  arisen.  He  has  been  surgeon  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  post,  and  is  quite  active  in 
town  affairs. 

Dr.  E.  Booth  also  has  a  large  practice  among  both 
the  native  and  foreign  population.  He  is  considered 
a  skillful  physician  in  his  school  of  medicine. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Lincoln  also  began  practice  here  here  in 
1888.  He  is  a  son  of  Dr.  William  H.  Lincoln,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Carter  and  Dr.  George  F.  Jordan,  lo- 
cated in  other  places,  are  both  natives  of  Millbury. 

In  1853  Dr.  Henry  G.  Davis  was  located  in  Mill- 
bury, and  made  a  specialty  of  curvatures  and  club- 
feet. 

Mr.  Maurice  Welch,  one  of  our  adopted  citizens,  a 
son  of  an  old  Irish  physician,  has  long  been  known 
as  a  natural  bone-setter.  Although  not  in  regular 
practice,  yet  his  services  are  often  called  into  requisi- 
tion by  people  of  all  classes. 

Of  the  homtuopathic  school  may  be  mentioned  Dr. 
Southgate,  one  of  the  early  ones ;  also  Dr.  Under- 
wood and  Dr.  H.  A.  Clarke  in  1871,  who  died  young. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Slocomb,  from  Rut- 
land, Mass.,  who  was  a  faithful  and  conscientious 
man.  In  his  prime  he  wag  stricken  down  with  paral- 
ysis, from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  Dr.  B. 
F.  Green  also  [iracticed  here  to  some  extent. 

Dr.  George  A.  Slocomb  succeeded  to  his  father's 
business,  and  has  built  up  for  himself  a  large  prac- 
tice, in  which  he  takes  much  interest.  He  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  presiding  at  the  birth  of  the  quar- 
tette of  girls  born  in  1888  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
De  Groote,  an  opportunity  which  few  physicians  of 
this  or  any  other  country  can  boast  of  having  had. 
Dr.  Slocomb  is  a  member  of  the  School  Committee, 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Millbury  High  School. 

Financial  Institutioxs. — The  Millburrj  Bank 
was  founded  by  Asa  Waters  in  1825.  Mr.  Waters 
procured  its  charter  and  was  its  first  president.  This 
bank  was  in  1843  robbed  of  nearly  .$20,000,  but  most 
of  the  money  was  recovered.  The  bank  was  changed 
from  a  State  to  a  national  bank  in  1864.  The  present 
officers  are  CD.  Morse,  pre.sident;  Amos  Armsby, 
cashier  ;  C.  D.  Morse,  H.  S.  Warren,  John  Ehodes, 
L.  L.  Whitney,  A.  Armsby,  David  Atwood,  directors. 
The  amount  of  deposits,  January  28,  1889,  subject 
to  check  at  sight,  was  $148,400.  Present  capital, 
$200,000. 

The  Millbury  Savings  Bank. — This  institution  was 
organized  July,  1854,  and  has  proved  a  well-managed 
institution.     Its  dcjHisits  amounted  in  January,  1889, 
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to  $715,000.  Eeserve  fund,  $21,000.  The  officers 
are  David  Atwood,  treasurer ;  L.  L.  Whitney,  presi- 
dent. Board  of  Investment,  L.  L.  Whitney,  C.  D. 
Morse,  Ira  N.  Goddard,  Royal  Thayer,  John  Gegen- 
heimer,  D.  T.  March. 

Business. — For  three-fourths  of  a  century,  Millbury 
has  been  quite  a  manufacturing  centre.  With  natural 
water-power,  her  advantages  have  been  great.  The 
business  early  centred  along  its  water-courses.  The 
first  privilege  at  the  outlet  of  Singletary  Pond  was 
the  old  grist-mill  of  Ebenezar  Daggett,  who  had  this 
right  given  him  of  a  pond  of  six  hundred  acres  and 
a  farm,  on  condition  that  he  maintain  a  grist-mill 
there,  which  he  failed  to  do,  and  the  privilege  was 
returned  to  the  proprietors  of  Sutton.  We  find  John 
Singletary  next  in  possession,  and  his  mill-door  be- 
came the  bulletin-board  for  the  North  Parish,  at  the 
time  of  its  organization.  Why  Mr.  Daggett  returned 
this  privilege  to  Sutton  is  not  known.  A  saw-mill 
was  afterwards  built, and  at  onetime  plaster  was  here 
ground.  This  privilege  and  the  land  and  water- 
power  from  here  to  the  paper-mill  afterwards  came 
into  the  hands  of  General  Caleb  Burbank.  About 
1828  or  1830,  the  old  buildings  which  stood  here  were 
fitted  up  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton-batting  un- 
der the  charge  of  Deacon  Henry  Mills. 

Just  previous  to  1835,  a  Boston  company  were  en- 
gaged here  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods. 
Becoming  involved  the  creditors  formed  what  was 
known  about  1838  as  the  Singletary  Manufacturing 
Company. 

Samuel  Marble,  the  old  hand-scythe  maker,  once 
had  a  shop  near  the  old  bridle-path  that  went  to  the 
paper-mill  ;  near  the  old  outlet  of  the  pond,  traces 
of  this  old  mill  and  path  can  still  be  seen.  Captain 
Amasa  Wood  was  president  of  the  old  Singletary 
Company,  and  the  president,  with  Samuel  Davis  (one 
of  the  earliest  lessees  of  Court  Mills,  Worcester),  and 
A.  G.  Stiles,  Horace  Waters  and  Asa  Hunting,  di- 
rectors. The  assets  of  the  company  were  $52,620.22. 
This  company  was  formed  to  secure  debts  due  to  its 
members  from  the  Boston  concern,  but  in  this  they 
were  disappointed.  After  a  few  years  this  company 
also  went  down.  We  find  after  them  a  concern  called 
Boston  &  Millbury  Co.,  then  Pierce,  Mills*  Wheeler, 
Farnum  &  Jenks,  then  Mowry  Farnum,  Farnum  & 
Wheeler,  next  Jonathan  D.  Wheeler.  Later  the 
Wheeler  Cotton-Mills  Company  was  formed,  an  in- 
corporated company — W.  H.  Wheeler,  president;  H. 
F.  Wing,  treasurer,  by  whom  the  mills  are  now  run. 
Their  capital  is  about  .$80,000.  The  Boston  &  Mill- 
bury Co.'s  mill  was  burnt  in  1843.  The  mill  of  Far- 
num &  Jenks  wa-i  burnt  the  5th  of  April,  1846. 
There  have  also  been  other  fires  at  this  place. 

General  Burbank  and  his  father,  Abijah,  it  seems, 
at  one  time  were  the  owners  of  most  of  the  water 
privileges  on  Singletary  Stream,  or  Burbank  River. 
Where  the  Stonemetz  Printers'  Machinery  Company's 
shop  now  is  was  a  shop  used  by  the  general.      About 


1828  a  machine-shop  was  built  here  by  Harvey 
Waters.  On  this  spot,  also,  Samuel  Marble  had  at 
one  time  operated  a  scythe-shop.  Previous  to  1837 
the  Woodward  Bros,  operated  the  woolen-mill  which 
was  built  about  that  time.  It  then  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Woodward  &  Gorton,  who  run  it  awhile  on 
both  woolen  and  cotton  goods  until  about  1842,  they 
being  succeeded  by  Abijah  Larned,  then  Jonas  A. 
Hovey  &  Co.  ;  from  them  ii  passed  to  Jonathan  A. 
Pope ;  from  him  to  James  Brierly  &  Co. ;  thence 
again  to  Pope  in  1851,  and  later  to  Emerson  & 
Brierly.  Some  time  later  Crane  &  Waters  pur- 
chased the  privilege,  which  they  sold'  to  L.  L. 
Whitney  in  1877,  who  run  it  on  yarns  until  1884, 
when  the  mill  was  burnt.  In  1886  the  present  ma- 
chine-shop was  erected  and  leased  to  a  company  from 
Erie,  Penn.,  known  as  the  Stonemetz  Company,  who 
manufacture  printers'  machinery.  This  company  do 
quite  an  extensive  business,  their  products  going  to 
all  parts  of  the  countrj'. 

We  next  come  to  the  old  paper-mill  site  of  Captain 
Abijah  Burbank,  established  in  1770.  It  was  the  first 
paper-mill  in  the  county,  and  was  chiefly  relied  upon 
for  paper  during  the  Revolution  by  the  printers  of 
this  region.  In  1783  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Gen- 
eral Caleb  Burbank,  son  of  Abijah,  who  ran  it  until 
1834,  when,  becoming  involved  with  his  brother 
Elijah,  at  Quinsigamond  Village,  Worcester,  he 
failed,  and  the  business  passed  from  his  hands. 
His  successor  was  Silas  Goddard,  a  former  em- 
ployee. Later  the  business  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Brierly  &  Co.,  who  run  on  paper  up  to  about 
1857.  F.  H.  Richmond  next  became  the  owner  of 
the  privilege,  who  sold  to  M.  A.  Lapham,  the 
present  owner,  in  1863.  Mr.  Lapham  built  a  fine 
brick  mill,  which  was  burnt  in  July,  1876.  A 
larger  mill  was  afterwards  built  about  1879, 
which  is  run  on  fine  woolen  goods,  said  to  be  of 
pure  quality.  Additions  have  been  made  to  the 
mill  from  time  to  time,  until  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
mills  in  town.  The  superintendent  is  Mr.  F.  A. 
Lapham. 

Just  below  the  Lapham  mill  is  the  old  privilege 
of  Braman  &  Benedict.  In  early  times  John  Wa- 
ters had  a  clothier's  mill  here — wool-carding  and 
the  like,  for  we  find  that  Simeon  Waters  succeeded 
liim  at  this  place  in  1808.  The  same  year  the  second 
armory  was  built.  A  factory  was  built  here  by 
Braman  &  Benedict.  Smith  &  Pratt  were  here  in 
1845  and  as  late  as  1851,  and  after  that  time  Syl- 
vester Smith  run  alone  awhile.  Various  concerns 
have  occupied  the  mill  at  different  times,  namely  : 
Jonathan  A.  Pope,  Braman  Cotton-Mill  Co.,  Emerson 
&  Brierly,  J.  H.  Mason  &  Co.,  John  Rhodes  took  the 
mill  about  1872,  and  it  is  still  run  by  him  on  cot- 
ton warp. 

Just  below  the  Braman  factory  is  the  old  site  of 
the  Revolutionary  powder-mill,'  run  at  one  time  by 

1  It  is  said  tliis  mill  was  accidentally  blown  up  by  two  boys. 
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Asa  Waters  the  first.  From  this  ohl  mill  powder 
was  lurnished  to  the  patriots  of  those  days.  Some 
of  the  foundation  can  yet  be  seen.  Near  by,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  little  pond,  where  are  the  ruins  of 
the  lona  or  Walling  mill,  an  old  shop  once  stood, 
erected  in  1830,  and  used  as  late  as  1851  by  Leland  & 
Sabin  as  a  machine-shop,  for  the  manufacture  of 
looms  and  other  machinery.  Here,  too,  paper  of  a 
coarse  kind  was  at  one  time  made  by  them.  After 
Leland  &  Sabin  came  Benchley  &  Jaclcson.  About 
1854  the  Walling  mill  was  erected.  It  was  run  for  a 
time  under  the  name  of  J.  C.  Howe  &  Co.,  and  for  a 
long  time  after  by  Nelson  Walling.  After  Mr.  Wall- 
iug's  death  another  company  run  the  mill  some  time, 
when  it  was  burned.  It  was  lately  known  as  the 
lona  Mill.  Mr.  Walling,  while  running  the  mill, 
made  fancy  cassimeres. 

In  1793,  just  below  Burbank's  paper-mill,  was  an 
oil-mill,  and  between  that  and  the  ruins  of  the  old 
powder-mill  was  a  fulling-mill,  probably  the  site  of 
the  factory  of  Braman  &  Benedict.  At  the  oil-mill 
referred  to  above,  Jonathan  Holman,  Asa  Waters 
and  others  were  at  difl'erent  times  interested  in  the 
management.  In  those  early  days  such  mills  were 
quite  common.  On  this  stream  seems  to  have  centred 
the  earliest  business  of  the  North  Parish. 

The  next  privilege  on  this  stream  is  that  of  the 
Crane  &  Waters  Manufacturing  Company.  Here  a 
small  mill  and  dam  was  built  in  1825.  This  was  the 
old  Waters  &  Goodell  mill.  In  1831  broadcloth  was 
made  at  this  mill  of  an  excellent  quality.  In  1849 
this  concern  came  to  an  end.  Mr.  Horace  Waters 
remained  at  this  place,  and  began  the  manufacture  of 
hosiery.  Soon  after  Hosea  Crane  became  a  partner 
with  him  in  the  business  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Crane. 
The  business  was  continued  under  the  same  firm- 
name  until  it  was  merged  into  a  corporation  in  1885. 
Mr.  O.  H.  Waters  and  Mr.  Royal  Thayer  are  largely 
interested  here.  At  this  place  for  a  long  term  of 
years  an  excellent  quality  of  knit  goods  have  been 
m.anufactured. 

The  last  privilege  on  this  stream,  which  in  Revo- 
lutionary days  was  one  and  the  same  with  the  Crane 
&  Waters  privilege,  is  now  occupied  by  John  Rhodes 
as  a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  warp. 

Just  below  the  dam  was  situated  the  Revolutionary 
armory  of  Asa  and  Andrus  Waters.  Here  guns  were 
made  in  those  stirring  times.  From  here  to  the  old 
Braman  factory  seems  to  have  been  a  territory  con- 
trolled by  the  Waters  family  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  The  Rhodes  or  the  Stone  mill  was  built  in 
1828  by  Elder  Sanuiel  Waters,  who  put  in  machinery 
and  manufactured  cotton  thread.  In  1833  Jonathan 
A.  Pope  was  agent  at  this  mill.'  Afterwards  Briggs 
&  Waters  run  it.  In  1850  a  company  known  as 
Russell  Phelps  &  Co.  was  formed  for  the  manufacture 
of    hosiery   here.     The   company   had   a   capital   of 

-  Later  Orru  GooJell  here  had  a  hoeiery-miH. 


twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  Horatio  Phelps,  the  old 
loom  manufacturer  of  Worcester,  was  a  silent  part- 
ner. In  1851  this  mill  was  located  on  the  map  as  the 
hosiery-mill  of  Orra  Cioodell,  but  was  probably  occu- 
pied liy  Phelps  &  Co.  Quite  a  business  was  done  by 
them  for  a  short  time.  The  next  concern  to  occupy 
this  mill  was  Jonas  A.  Hovey.  It  next  passed  to 
Rhodes  &  Merry  in  1854,  and  from  them  to  .lolin 
Rhodes,  the  present  owner. 

This  is  the  last  water-power  on  Mill  Brook,  a  stream 
that  has  from  the  earliest  times  furnished  good  power 
for  the  mills  of  this  region.  About  1827  an  old 
building  stood  near  this  privilege,  which  was  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  hoes  and  scythes,  and  was  run  by 
Timothy  Longley.  After  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary armory  it  was  converted  into  a  manufactory 
for  scythes,  axes  and  mill-irons.  Their  trip-hammers, 
bellows  and  grindstones  went  by  water-power.  This 
business  was  carried  on  also  by  Asa  Waters,  the  first, 
with  others. 

On  the  stream  coming  from  Ramshorn  Pond,  a 
little  above  where  the  present  mill  of  Edwin  Hoyle  & 
Son  is  situated,  was  the  old  dam  of  Follansbee  & 
Trask,  who  there  had  a  scythe-shop.  It  next  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Noah  Grossman,  who  carried  on  the 
same  business,  which  was  known  as  the  Upper  Trip- 
hammer Shop.  Connected  with  Follansbee  at  this 
place  at  one  time  was  a  Mr.  Phelps.  At  this  place,  in 
1837,  Perley  Whipple,  the  old  scythe  manufacturer, 
erected  a  small  mill  for  the  carding  and  spinning 
business,  also  for  the  manufacture  of  stocking  yarn. 
It  was  bnrnt  in  1839.  Previous  to  this,  however,  the 
building  had  been  used  by  Bigelow  &  Mann,  who 
leased  it  from  Whipple.  Where  the  mill  of  Messrs. 
Hoyle  now  stands  a  mill  had  been  erected,  which  was 
used  by  Amos  Eddy  and  others  as  a  grist-mill. 
Later  the  property  passed  to  Elisha  Jacobs;  from 
Jacobs  to  Simeon  S.  Waters,  from  him  to  H.  D. 
Tripp  and  thence  to  William  and  Charles  Lum- 
bard.  William  Lumbard  having  retired,  it  was  occu- 
pied by  Charles  until  the  Ramshorn  disaster  in  1873. 
After  that,  in  1877,  the  privilege  was  bought  by  Hoyle 
&  Windle,who  repaired  the  old  mill,  which  had  been 
badly  wrecked,  and  used  it  for  wool-scouring.  Mr.  Win- 
die  retiring  in  1879,  Mr.  Hoyle,  in  1880,  erected  a  brick 
mill,  and  later  a  storehouse  near  by,  for  his  increas- 
ing'business.  In  1888  the  mill  was  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  another  story  to  manufacture  hosiery 
yarn.  A  large  business  is  here  done  in  wool,  In 
1884  Charles  E.  Hoyle  was  admitted  a  partner. 

The  next  privilege,  where  S.  A.  Savary's  shop  is, 
was  the  old  scythe-shop  of  Amos  Eddy.  It  later  was 
run  by  Noah  Crossman,  and  known  as  the  Lower 
Trip-hammer  Shop.  Captain  Joseph  Griggs  next 
occupied  the  privilege,  where  he  had  a  fulling-mill 
for  leather  and  tanned  sheepskins.  Just  across  the 
way  he  had  a  shop  for  striping  bindings  for  shoes, 
which  is  now  owned  by  Hiram  Kenney.  From 
Griggs  the  Eddy  privilege  passed  to  B.  iMorris,  who 
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had  a  wood-working  shop.  It  passed  again  to  the 
Griggs  heirs,  from  thence  to  Mr.  Savary.  He  built 
the  present  brick  shop,  the  lower  story  of  which  is 
used  as  a  blacksmith-shop  and  the  upper  story  for 
woodwork. 

The  next  privilege  is  what  is  known  as  the  old 
Blanchard  Shop — the  birth-place  of  the  eccentric 
lathe.  It  was  formerly  used  by  Thomas  Blanchard 
as  a  machine  and  wood-work  establishment.  Mr. 
Blanchard  here  brought  out  one  of  the  first  shearing- 
machines  for  cloth  in  this  region.  After  he  es- 
tablished his  claim  to  the  eccentric  lathe  he  re- 
moved from  town.  This  old  building  was  for  a  long 
time  used  by  the  Elliotts  (Andrew  and  Carter)  for 
the  grinding  of  black  lead — they  being  interested  in 
what  was  called  "  Elliott's  Worcester  Coal  Mine." 
Later  the  old  shop  came  into  the  hands  of  Abijah 
Gleason,  who  also  carried  on  the  same  business,  Mr. 
Gleason  being  among  the  first  to  put  up  the  lead  in 
packages  for  stove  polish.  The  Elliotts  and  Mr. 
Gleason  also  shipped  this  material  to  seaport  places 
for  painting  the  hulls  of  vessels.  The  building  was 
next  used  by  Buckley  W.  Snow,  and  later  by  Birney 
AV.  Snow,  for  the  manufacture  of  hubs,  spokes,  etc. 
In  1873  the  privilege  passed  to  J.  A.  Dike,  who  en- 
gaged in  the  turning  of  chisel  handles,  etc.  He,  in 
1888,  sold  to  H.  W.  Glover,  who  still  carries  it  on. 

The  next  concern  on  the  Ramshorn  stream  pre- 
vious to  1800  was  the  oil-mill  of  Jonathan  Holman. 
It  was  connected  with  the  old  saw-mill  which  had 
existed  there  from  the  earliest  times,  but  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Ramshorn  disaster  in  1873.  Before 
the  year  1800,  and  up  to  the  time  of  that  disaster, 
just  below  this  saw  and  oil-mill,  extensive  tanning 
and  currying  works  had  existed.  Among  the  earliest 
tanners  here  was  Joseph  Waters.  Soon  after  1800  a 
stock  company  was  formed,  composed  of  Mr.  Abbot, 
Benjamin  Whitney,  Lieutenant  John  Jacobs,  Colonel 
Fay  and  other  Millburv  people.  One  after  another 
withdrew,  and  a  company  was  formed  as  Griggs, 
Abbott  &  Whitney.  Later,  Captain  Joseph  Griggs 
carried  on  the  business.  Captain  Amasa  Wood  also 
at  one  time  operated  the  tannery  after  1830.  Captain 
Griggs  again  assumed  the  management,  and  carried 
on  the  business  many  years.  It  next  came  into  the 
hands  of  Salem  Griggs,  a  nephew  of  the  captain. 
Mr.  David  Marble  was  at  one  time  connected  with 
him  in  the  currying  department  of  the  business. 
The  tanning  works  were  destroyed  in  1873  by  the 
Ramshorn  disaster.  About  1880  Thomas  Windle 
bought  the  privilege,  including  the  old  saw-mill  and 
the  ruins  of  the  tannery,  and  erected  soon  after  the 
present  mill  used  for  wool-scouring;  later,  an  addi- 
tion was  built  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth-folding 
machinery,  and  occupied  by  J.  E.  Windle  &  Co.;  but 
the  business  after  a  year  or  two  was  removed  to  Worces- 
ter. The  next  privilege  on  this  stream  was,  in  former 
times,  a  scythe  shop,  also  run  by  Noah  Grossman. 

In  1870,  or  about  that  year,  John  G.  Wood  bought 


this  privilege,  and  built  a  dam,  which  in  1873  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  Ramshorn  disaster.  It  was 
soon  rebuilt,  and  he  removed  here  the  old  West  Con- 
gregational Church,  which  he  had  bought  about 
1871.  To  it  was  added  the  Union  Hall  building, 
which  formerly  stood  on  the  site  of  the  old  school- 
house  at  West  Millbury,  which  was  in  fact  the  old 
school-hou.se  itself  remodeled.  The  two  buildings 
were  converted  into  a  cotton  factory,  and  run  as 
such  a  while,  but  were  burned  in  1876.  Some  time 
hiter,John  S.  Rich  bought  the  privilege  and  erected 
a  grist-mill,  and,  a  short  time  after,  a  shoddy-mill, 
both  of  which  he  now  carries  on.  At  this  place  Mr. 
Rich's  son,  John,  was  drowned  in  1888  by  his  horse 
backing  off  the  dam. 

At  the  time  Thomas  Blanchard  was  in  his  shop  at 
West  Millbury,  Asa  Kenney  had  a  brass  foundry 
opposite ;  he  had  established  on  this  spot  the  first  brass 
foundry  in  Central  Massachusetts  years  before.  In 
connection  with  it  he  had  a  room  where  he  manufac- 
tured clocks,  gold  beads,  trusses,  silver  spoons,  sur- 
geons' lancets,  etc.  The  first  brass  balls  for  catties' 
horns  used  in  this  region  were  here  made  by  him.  Mr. 
Kenney  contested  with  Blanchard  the  right  to  the 
patent  for  the  eccentric  lathe,  but  was  beaten  in  the 
court  of  arbitration,  held  on  the  old  Common,  in  Mill- 
bury. At  this  village,  in  1854,  T.  W.  Childs  was 
carrying  on  the  currying  business.  John  G.  VVood 
also  at  one  time  carried  on  the  same  business. 
Ephraim  Goulding  and  Silas  G.  Carlton  at  one  time 
manufactured  shoes  here.  Near  where  the  farm- 
house of  Maurice  Welch  stands,  at  West  Millbury, 
was  formerly  a  tannery.  It  was  in  early  times  run  by 
Lieut.  John  .lacobs,  Joseph  Griggs  and  a  Col.  Fay, 
from  Westboro',  Lieut.  Jacobs  owning  it  at  the 
time.  Some  of  the  buildings  were  afterwards  re- 
moved to  the  old  tan-yard  privilege,  on  Ramshorn 
Brook,  in  which  Mr.  Jacobs  became  interested.  A 
saw-mill  existed  at  one  time  near  the  Erastus  Davis 
place,  not  far  from  Ramshorn  Pond.  It  was  known 
as  Bartlett's  mill. 

After  the  closing  up  of  the  brass  foundry  of  Asa 
Kenney,  Hiram  Kenney,  a  son,  built  a  small  one  on 
land  now  owned  by  him,  and  did  quite  a  business  in 
brass  work,  supplying  gun  shops  and  other  manufac- 
tories. He  afterwards  closed  the  business  and  en- 
gaged in  wood-work.  His  carts  and  wheels  were  con- 
sidered the  best  made  in  the  county. 

The  first  privilege  on  the  Blackstone  in  this  town 
is  what  was  known  as  the  Burling  mills.  When  the 
old  canal  closed,  Asa  Waters  bought  what  then 
existed.  This  he  created  into  a  valuable  water-power. 
Michael  Coogan  built  a  small  mill  in  1850,  and 
operated  it  awhile.  Later  H.  H.  Chamberlain  &  Co., 
of  Worcester,  became  interested  with  him,  and  they 
occupied  the  privilege  for  some  time.  Wm.  H. 
Harrington  &  Co.  were  the  next  owners,  and  operated 
the  mill  until  it  was  burnt  down,  December  8,  1883. 
The  mill  has  been  run  mostly  on  woolen  goods. 
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The  next  privilege  on  tlie  BlaclvStone  was  also  first 
put  to  a  practical  use  by  Asa  Waters.  Near  this  place, 
in  1841,  was  the  flannel-mill  owned  by  him.  In  1834 
we  find  that  Allen  &  Rice  were  located  in  an  old, 
two-story  building,  not  far  from  where  the  Providence 
&  Worcester  Depot  now  is.  They  were  succeeded  by 
Allen  &  Coombs — both  of  the  above  firms  being  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  sash  and  blinds.  We  find 
that  in  1851,  J.  Coombs  &  Co.,  their  successors,  were 
established  where  the  sash  and  blind  shop  of  C.  D. 
Morse  &  Co.  now  is.  The  latter  company  was  formed 
in  1852,  under  the  firm-name  of  Fullara,  Morse  &  Co. 
The  firm  consisted  of  T.  S.  FuUam,  C.  D.  Morse,  E. 
M.  Park,  A.  P.  Small.  The  same  year  Mr.  Small 
ceased  to  be  a  partner.  In  1853  Mr.  Fullam  retired, 
gelling  to  Horace  Armaby.  The  firm  then  became 
Armsby  &  Morse.  About  185G  Mr.  Park  retired.  In 
1871,  Mr.  Morse  purchased  Mr.  Armsby's  interest, 
and  the  firm  became  C.  D.  Morse  &  Co.,  which  still 
continues. 

This  concern  in  1852  employed  twenty-five  men, 
and  now  have  on  an  average  .sixty.  Their  products 
go  to  all  parts  of  the  country  They  were  burned  out 
July  24,  1872,  and  in  sixty  days  were  again  running. 
They  again  suffered  by  fire  in  1881,  when  their  works 
were  partially  burnt,  but  were  soon  rebuilt.  They 
use  annually  about  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
feet  of  pine  and  hard-wood  lumber.  Mr.  Morse  is  a 
native  of  Woodstock,  Ct.,  having  been  born  there 
November  1,  1827.  One  of  the  finest  mills  ever  built 
in  this  town  was  the  Stillwater  mill,  erected  by  Col. 
A.  H.  Waters  on  this  privilege  ;  it  was  burnt  in  1868. 

Elijah  and  Asa  Waters  (1st)  had  for  several 
years  prior  to  the  building  of  the  armory,  in  1808, 
extensive  blacksmith  and  scythe  works  in  town. 
On  the  25th  of  March,  1808,  Mr.  Isaac  Stiles  was  killed 
at  these  works  by  the  bursting  of  a  grind-stone.  Dea- 
con Elijah  and  Asa  Waters  (2d),  sons  of  Asa,  were 
the  ones  who  built  what  is  known  as  the  Second  Ar- 
mory. Asa  (1st)  died  in  1813.  The  following  is 
found  : 

SurroK,  August  24, 1801. 


Elijah  Watera  &  Co.  dissolve. 


Elijah  Waters  ami  J.  Farusworth  continue. 


Elijah  Waters, 
Joseph  Farnsworth, 
Salmon  Waters. 


Mr.  Farnsworth  seems  to  have  left  Elijah  not 
many  years  after,  for  he  was  a  manufacturer  of 
scythes  alone  in  180(3. 

Again  we  find,  October  11,  1809,  that  Elijah  and 
Asa  Waters  (1st)  dissolve. 

October  11,  1809,  we  find  a  company  formed  as 
follows :  Eliiah  Waters  &  Company,  to  manufacture 
muskets,  mill-saws  and  scythes.  The  company  were 
Elijah  Waters,  Asa  Waters,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  Whitmore, 
Joseph  Farnsworth,  Luther  Whitmore. 

We  now  come  to  the  old  armory  of  Asa  (2d)  and 
Elijah  Waters,  built  in  1808.  The  dam  at  this  place 
was  also  erected  by  them.     At  this  time   they  had 


made  a  contract  with  the  United  States  Government 
to  manufacture  guns.  At  this  time  an  old  grist-mill 
stood  near  where  the  Millbury  Cotton-Mills  are. 
This  business  at  the  armory  was,  in  fact,  the  real 
pushing  forward  of  manufacturing  at  Armory  Vil- 
lage. From  that  beginning  sprung  what  of  manu- 
facturing has  since  been  carried  on.  Here  were 
erected  by  the  Waters'  extensive  works  in  iron, 
forge-shops,  scythe-shop.s,  trip-hammers.  They  also 
had  a  saw  and  mill-iron  factory,  a  steel  furnace  and 
everything  necessary  for  their  work.  They  also  had 
a  rolling  and  slitting-mill  in  connection  with  their 
other  business.  Upon  the  death  of  Elijah,  in  1S14, 
Asa  Waters  took  the  business,  and  carried  it  on  until 
his  death,  in  1841,  having  previously  taken  in  com- 
pany his  son,  Asa  H.  After  the  death  of  Asa  the 
elder  the  busine.«s  was  continued  by  his  son  until 
1845,  when  the  armory  business  closed.  After  the 
close  of  the  armory  business,  previous  to  1850,  A.  H. 
Waters  &  Company  built  the  Millbury  Cotton-Mills 
(now  so-called),  which  was  the  site  of  the  early  grist- 
mill, and  business  was  carried  on  under  that  and 
other  firm-names  for  several  years. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
in  1861,  Col.  Waters  was  requested  to  again  manu- 
facture guns,  which  he  did  not  do,  but  took  contracts 
for  supplying  the  government  with  rods  and  bayonets, 
doing  a  large  business.  The  old  armory  was  at  one 
time  rented,  or  a  part  of  it,  to  Col.  J.  D.  Green,  who 
made  patent  rifies  for  the  Russian  Government.  At 
the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  Col.  Waters, 
under  the  firm-name  of  A.  H.  Waters  &  Company,' 
continued  to  run  the  extensive  cotton-mill  opposite 
the  old  armory,  and  later  the  Atlanta  Mill,  in  the 
old  armory  buildings,  which  w.is  run  on  woolen 
goods.  Of  the  latter  company  he  was  jjresident. 
Col.  Waters  retired  from  business  about  1870.  The 
cotton-mill  was  continued  by  Benj.  Flagg  and  Thomas 
J.  Harrington.  Cotton  machinery  was  at  one  time 
made  in  the  old  armory  buildings.  Here  also  was 
at  one  time  in  operation  the  VVitherby  Tool  Company, 
Thompson,  Skinner  &  Co.,  Harrington  &  Heald, 
who  made  wrenches  and  tools.  The  old  grist-mill 
that  stood  near  where  are  the  Millbury.Cotton-Mills, 
opposite  the  old  armory,  was  an  old  landmark  of  this 
region.  At  this  place,  near  by,  was  the  old  spindle 
factory  of  Brown.  Shoe  nails  were  also  made  here. 
Luke  Harrington  also  stocked  guns  here  for  the  ar- 
mory. The  Atlanta  Mills,  that  are  in  the  old  ar- 
mory buildings,  are  run  at  the  present  time  by  Wm. 
H.  Harrington,  on  satinets.  He  took  the  mill  about 
1871,  and  turns  out  tvbout  two  hundred  thousand 
yards  per  year.  Mr.  Harrington  has  been  for  a  long 
time  a  business  man  in  town. 

.The  Millbury  Cotton-Mills  are  now  run  by  J.  H. 
Mason  it  Company,  who  do  an  extensive  business. 
Cordis  Mills. — We  now  come  to  what  at  present  is 

1  At  ouo  time  the  t-ouceMi  \va,s  Flagg  Jt  Waters. 
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known  as  the  above  mills.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
John  Gegenheimer,  the  agent  of  these  mills,  we  are 
permitted  to  give  copies  of  old  records  as  follows: 

Sept.  21,  1S13,  one-third  of  w.iter  privilege,  EIij.^li  Waters,  Asa  Wa- 
ters, Jr.,  and  Joseph  Farnsworth,  to  .\aron  Trask,  Asa  Goodell,  Jr.,  John 
Goodell  and  Orra  Goodell. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  saw-mill  at  the  dam  and 
a  rolling-mill  at  the  place  where  the  dye-house  now 
is.  The  Goodells  must  have  raised  the  dam,  and 
also  built  the  dam  back  of  the  present  mill.  So  Mr. 
Gegenheimer  says  : 

Feb.  23, 1S14,  Elijah  Waters,  Asa  Waters,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  Farns- 
worth  deed  one-third  of  the  saw-mill  property  to  the  Goodells. 

Nov.  26,  1821,  Asa  Waters  to  -\sa  Goodell  &,  Co.  (land  where  present 
mill  stands),  and  one-tbird  of  Dams,  canals,  ponds,  etc.,  and  one-third 
of  the  water  that  runs  in  aforesaid  river — subject  to  the  restriction  that 
a  Grist-mill  should  be  built. 

Dec.  25,  1822,  Asa  Watei-s  to  Goodell  ]Manufactnring  Co.  seventy-six 
hundred  and  two-thirds  of  a  hundredth  part  of  a  Rolling-mill  privi- 
lege. 

Dec.  1,  1835,  John  B.  Blanchard  to  Goodell  M'f 'g  Co.  one-tenth  of 
Kolling-mill  property. 

Goodell  M'f 'g  Co,  to  Brown  "Woolen  Mill,  Aug.  30,  1836. 

Brown  Woolen  Stills  to  Cordis  Co.  April  1,  1814. 

Cordis  Co.  to  J.  S.  Wright  &  Co.  Dec.  28, 1863. 

John  S.  Wright  &  Co.  to  Cordis  Mills  July  1, 1875. 

This  company  has  done  much  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  town.  The  amount  of  their  business  in  1888  was 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  They  used  1800 
bales  of  cotton  and  manufactured  1,999,180  yards  of 
bed-ticking,  employing  145  hands.  The  old  mill  is 
185x37;  new  mill  is  167x42;  boiler-house  is  64x36; 
picker-house  is  68x48.  This  is  the  site  of  the  old 
broadcloth  manufactory  of  the  Goodells.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  town  their  goods  had  a  reputation 
that  was  a  national  one.  This  company,  under  the 
management  of  the  present  agent,  John  Gegenheimer, 
Esq.,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  with  improved 
machinery  and  tenements  for  their  large  number  ot 
employes. 

The  last  privilege  on  the  Blackstone  was  begun 
about  1828  and  finished  in  1830  by  Shepard  &  Ridge- 
way.  Next  came  Edward  W.  Ridgeway,  who  ran 
the  mill  under  his  and  other  names  until  1837. 
Trowbridge  &  Co.  were  there  at  one  time.  The  later 
ones  have  been  Park  &  Wright,  Bellows,  Baker  & 
Co.  William  Crompton,  the  inventor  of  the  fancy 
loom,  run  the  mill  for  some  time  on  broadcloth. 
While  engaged  in  ruaning  this  mill  he  was  still  at 
work  perfecting  his  loom.  He  was  at  this  place  as 
late  as  1847  and  1848.  His  foundry  and  loom  estab- 
lishment, at  this  time,  was  situated  near  the  Cordis 
Mills  on  that  privilege.  In  1847  Mr.  Crompton  ad- 
vertised as  follows : 

Being  about  to  make  woolen  and  cotton  goods  entirely,  will  sell  out 
tools  used  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  at  Millbury,  the  22d  of 
April,  1818. 

He  had  eight  large  engines.  The  machine-shop, 
foundry  and  blacksmith -shop  was  to  let,  by  applying  to 
the  agent  of  the  Cordis  Company.  After  Mr.  Cromp- 
ton came  David  F.  Wood,  then  Merriam,  Simpson  & 
Rays.     Merriam    and    Rays    finally    withdrew,    and 


since  that  time  the  factory  has  been  run  by  Captain 
Peter  Simpson.  At  the  time  Crompton  was  here  the 
power  was  said  to  have  been  about  sixty  horse.  The 
Hathaway  saw-mill  privilege  has  lately  been  added, 
so  that  now  it  is  about  one  hundred  horse-power. 

On  Dorothy  Pond  Brook  is  the  tool-works  of  R. 
T.  Buck,  formerly  Buck  Brothers.  The  business 
was  established  at  the  junction  shop  in  Worcester, 
in  1853.  It  was  removed  to  this  place  in  1864. 
They  purchased  of  Andrus  March  the  privilege 
where  is  now  the  Riverlin  Chisel- Works.  At  this 
place  Deacon  Witherby  once  made  chisels,  and 
later  skates  were  made  there.  Then  followed  Wil- 
liams, who  also  made  tools.  Later  Dennis  Fisher 
manufactured  cut  nippers.  Then  came  Charles 
Hale,  who  pursued  the  same  business  as  Fisher,  to 
some  extent.  It  was  then  occupied  by  Harrington 
&  Heald  on  tool-work.  After  this  came  A.  H. 
Waters,  who  occupied  it  awhile.  Buck  Bros,  re- 
mained together  some  time,  then  Charles  withdrew. 
This  privilege  has  three  ponds  connected  with  it, 
— Dorothy,  which  was  the  old  canal  feeder,  another 
pond  built  in  1868,  and  one  other. 

In  1878  a  new  factory  was  built  of  fine  pressed 
brick,  and  a  tasteful  little  village  has  grown  up. 
Mr.  R.  T.  Buck  is  a  native  of  England,  and  his 
chisels  have  a  reputation  the  world  over. 

The  next  privilege  on  this  brook  was  originally 
occupied  by  Chester  Hastings,  in  wood-work.  After 
him  it  was  useil  by  H.  H.  Ward  as  a  grist-mill. 
It  then  passed  to  G.  C.  Molt,  the  patentee  of  the 
celebrated  indigo  blue  dye.  Later  Mr.  Molt  took 
in  as  a  partner  Jerome  Marble,  of  Worcester. 
After  Mr.  Marble  retired  L.  L.  Whitney  became  a 
partner.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Molt,  the 
business  has  been  continued  as  Whitney  &  Molt, 
Mr.  Whitney  and  the  sons  of  Mr.  Molt  constituting 
the  firm.  An  extensive  business  is  here  done  in 
this  line  of  manufacture. 

The  last  privilege  on  this  stream  is  the  flock-mill 
of  Peter  Simpson.  Here  was  originally  a  saw-mill. 
The  next  occupants  were  Wilcox  &  Tuft,  who  made 
excelsior  for  mattresses.  It  was  again  used  as  a 
grist-mill  by  Goodell,  and  later  by  Marsh  for  the 
same  purpose.  Then  came  Jabez  Ellis,  who  used 
it  for  a  carpenter-shop.  After  that  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Ohio  Mowing-Machine  Company,  of  which 
James  E.  Taylor  was  at  one  time  agent.  This 
company  dissolved  in  1867. 

Nathaniel  Goddard  came  to  this  town  from  Royal- 
ston  March  19,  1819,  six  years  after  the  incorporation 
of  Millbury.  He  immediately  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  boots  and  shoes  for  the  local  trade.  In  1826 
his  brother,  Danforth,  became  a  partner  with  him, 
under  the  style  of  N.  &  D.  Goddard.  This  partner- 
ship continued  until  1834,  when  Danforth  retired 
from  the  firm.  Deacon  Goddard's  next  partner  was 
Abner  Rice,  the  firm  being  Goddard  &  Rice.  Their 
business  constantly  increased,  so  they  were  soon  hav- 
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ing,  for  those  times,  quite  a  large  Southern  and  West- 
ern trade.  In  1841  George  H.  Rice  became  a  member 
of  the  firm,  whicli  then  became  Goddard,  Rice  &  Co. 
They  next  turned  their  attention  to  the  currying  of 
leather  in  connection  witli  their  boot  and  shoe  busi- 
ness. In  18-14  Abner  Rice  retired.  This  left  the 
firm  as  Goddard  &  Rice,  which  so  continued  until 
1851.  At  that  time  the  firm  was  dissolved.  Ira  N. 
Goddard  then  became  a  partner  with  his  father,  the 
firm  being  N.  Goddard  &  Son,  which  continues  to 
this  day.  Of  late  years  their  business  has  been  con- 
fined mostly  to  the  retailing  of  boots  and  shoes. 
Deacon  Goddard,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  con- 
tinued daily  at  his  place  in  the  store  until  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  death,  in  1887,  at  nearly  ninety- 
one  years  of  age.  Deacon  Goddard,  throughout  his 
long  business  career  in  this  community,  maintained 
the  character  of  an  honest,  upright  man.  His  word 
was  as  good  as  his  bond  at  any  and  all  times.  His 
veracity  was  never  questioned.  He  was  ever  found 
on  the  side  of  truth,  justice  and  equal  rights.  A  friend 
of  the  slave,  he  ever  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
his  shackles  should  fall.  Temperate  in  all  things,  he 
labored  that  the  curse  of  strong  drink  might  be  removed 
from  the  community.  A  faithful  Christian,  he  worked 
in  his  Master's  vineyard  until  the  last.  The  world  is 
better  that  he  lived,  and  his  memory  is  blessed.  The 
surviving  partner,  Mr.  I.  N.  Goddard,  is  the  clerk  of 
the  town.  He  was  chosen  to  that  position  in  1853, 
and  for  over  thirty-five  years  has  faithfully  performed 
its  duties.  Courteous  and  obliging,  he  is  recognized 
by  all  parties  as  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  He 
is  a  notary  public,  and  has  connected  with  his  other 
business  an  insurance  office. 

Near  where  stands  the  Providence  and  Worcester 
Depot,  in  1830  stood  a  two-story  wooden  shop.  In 
1834  it  was  occupied  by  Allen  &  Coombs  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  sash  and  blinds.  About  that  time  Moses 
L.  Morse  used  some  part  of  the  upper  story  for  the 
manufacture  of  cutlery.  Deacon  Morse  at  one  time 
took  the  premium  at  the  Worcester  cattle  show  for 
the  best  penknives.  He  later  removed  to  Worcester, 
where  he  died.  Henry  Tower  about  this  time  occu- 
pied some  part  of  this  building  for  making  hoes,  tri- 
squares,  etc.  The  old  building  was  afterwards  con- 
verted into  a  dwelling-house. 

Extensive  scythe-works  were  formerly  carried  on  at 
Millbury  by  Hale,  Whipple  &  Waters  and  by  the 
Hale's  at  difterent  times  and  under  different  firm- 
names. 

Allen  &  Harrington  have  also  been  engaged  in 
blacksmithing  .and  in  carriage-making;  also  Stoyle  & 
Harrington  at  blacksmithing. 

H.  M.  Goddard  began  the  ice  business  in  this  town 
in  1880.  In  1879  he  had  erected  a  building  sixty  by 
forty  feet,  near  what  was  then  known  as  Chamberlin 
Pond,  for  the  storage  of  ice.  In  1882  he  built  another 
at  Singletary  Pond,  which  has  since  been  enlarged  so 
that  now  it  is  one  liundred  and  twenty  by  forty  feet. 


In  1883  he  bought  the  coal  business  formerly  carried 
on  by  Eddy  &  Co.,  which  was  begun  by  Justus  Eddy 
in  1860.  in  1884  Mr.  Goddard  added  to  his  other 
business  a  lumber  yard.  This  business,  with  his  other, 
is  constantly  increasing,  requiring  many  horses  and 
men.  The  past  year  he  has  built  for  his  use  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  commodious  barns  in  town,  with 
sleeping-rooms  connected  with  it  for  his  help.  He  is 
one  of  the  rising  business  men  of  the  town.  His  coal 
and  lumber  sheds  and  office  are  near  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad  Station  on  Canal  Street. 

S.  R.  Parker  &  Co.,  carriage  manufacturers,  came 
to  this  town  many  years  ago.  In  1858  was  erected 
their  present  block  for  their  business.  Connected 
with  it  is  also  a  blacksmith  shop.  They  manufacture 
all  kinds  of  wagons  and  carriages.  In  1888  was 
manufactured  eighty-eight  top-carriages  and  twenty- 
five  open  wagons  and  buggies.  Parker's  carriages 
have  a  good  reputation  at  home  and  abroad. 

Charles  Buck,  chisel  manufacturer,  came  to  Mill- 
bury  in  18(54,  .and  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Buck 
Brothers.  Later  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  and 
in  1873  Charles  built  his  present  mill.  It  was  occu- 
pied in  1875.  Mr.  Buck  employs  thirteen  hands,  and 
makes  goods  of  a  superior  quality. 

Samuel  E.  Hull  is  a  dealer  in  cotton,  cotton-waste, 
paper  and  paper  stock.  This  business  was  established 
by  J.  H.  Merry.  It  next  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Briggs  &  Co.,  and  from  them,  June  20,  1883,  to  Mr. 
Hull,  who  does  quite  an  extensive  business. 

Millbury  Machine  Co. — At  the  close  of  the  iron  and 
gun  business  of  A.  H.  Waters  &  Co.,  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Millbury  Machine  Company.  In  1866 
this  company  occupied  some  of  the  armory  buildings 
until  1872.  At  that  time  C.  D.  Morse  erected  for 
them  the  shop  they  now  use,  near  the  sash  and  blind 
shop  of  Mr.  Morse.  The  members  of  the  company 
are  Charles  D.  Morse  and  E.  J.  Humphreys.  Their 
business  is  general  machine  jobbing,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  special  machinery,  used  for  sash  and  blind 
work,  flock  cutting  machines  for  woolen-mills,  shaft- 
ing, pulleys  and  the  like. 

H.  W.  Hakes  manufactures  heddle-frames  for  looms. 
Started  in  Morse's  sash  and  blind  shop  in  1879.  The 
present  shop  was  built  in  1881. 

A.  M.  Stone,  Armsby's  building,  began  in  1883  to 
manufacture  ticking  lug-straps  for  looms,  and  also 
roll-covering.     He  also  has  a  laundry. 

T.  A.  M.  Bennett,  merchant  tailor,  began  business 
in  Randall's  Block  in  1868.  Removed  to  the  rooms 
of  the  old  Millbury  Bank  in  1884,  where  he  now  is. 

Millbury  Fotindry. — This  foundry  was  begun  by 
Brad  way,  Felton  &  Lathrop.  It  next  passed  to  John 
Martin.  Then  to  Martin  &  Sweetser.  Next  in  pos- 
session was  Felton  again.  Then  the  firm  became 
Felton  &  Cunningham.  Later,  Cunningham  ran  it 
alone  awhile.  Then  he  sold  one-h.alf  interest  to  John 
Martin.  Soon  Mr.  Cunningham  retired,  leaving  Mar- 
tin in  full  possession.     Then  Martin  sold  to  Colvin, 
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but  later  it  came  back  into  the  bauds  of  Martin  again,  ' 
who  sold  to  H.  T.  Merriam  in  1886.     This  company 
manufactures  wrougbt-iron  bridges,  iron  fronts  and  all 
kinds  of  constructional  iron  work. 

Moses  D.  Garfield  began  the  shuttle  business  here 
in  1863.  The  partnership  was  W.  Wilder,  F.  Searles, 
M.  D.  Garfield.  In  1865  Wilder  bought  out  the  busi- 
ness of  the  company.  Mr.  Garfield  then  began  alone 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain  shuttle-eyes  and  other 
goods  of  the  same  material. 

Present  Armory  Village. — Dunton  &  Winter,  dry 
goods  and  groceries,  began  business  in  Randall's 
Block  in  1871 ;  moved  from  there  in  1875  to  the  block 
of  Silas  Dunton.  This  is  a  first-class  country  store, 
and  a  large  business  is  done. 

Sweetser  &  Co.  also  do  a  good  business  in  the  same 
line.  Their  stand  is  an  old  one  and  commands  a  good 
trade. 

Among  the  meat  and  provision  dealers  are  Lyman 
S.  Waters,  Joseph  Simpson,  Desmariez  Bros.,  D.  Du- 
charme.  Milliner,  Madam  E.  D.  York.  A  jewelry 
store  is  kept  by  J.  F.  Dodge.  D.  Shurn,  cigars.  Drug 
stores,  N.  H.  Sears,  E.  Thompson  k  Son,  E.  E.  Wood, 
P.  Bellville,  B.  F.  Aiken. 

J.  J.  Power,  coal  dealer,  began  business  here  in 
1874,  and  in  1876  sold  to  F.  E.  Powers,  who  is  now 
engaged  in  the  coal  and  lumber  trade. 

The  Millbury  Grain  Company's  store  was  built  in 
1880  by  H.  H.  Ward,  who  carried  it  on  two  years.  It 
is  now  known  as  the  above  company,  with  H.  Hough- 
ton as  manager.  ' 

John  S.  Rich  also  keeps  a  grain  store,  at  which 
quite  an  extensive  business  is  carried  on. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Baptist  Church  D.  A.  Powers 
keeps  a  first-class  livery  stable,  and  has  many  fine 
turnouts. 

John  Odium  is  also  engaged  in  the  stable  business. 

The  dentists  at  present  are  Dr.  C.  H.  Hakes  and  Dr. 
Bristol,  who  are  prepared  at  all  times  to  do  good  work. 

Herbert  A.  Ryan  also  keeps  a  paper-hanging  and 
fancy  goods  store  in  connection  with  his  other  busi- 
ness. 

Silas  Undevgraves,  boots  and  shoes.  N.  A.  Feehau 
is  also  in  same  business.  W.  E.  Gale,  hats  and  men's 
furnishing  goods.  Cronin  Bros,  are  also  dealers  in 
groceries,  teas  and  coffees, 

J.  D.  Fairchild  and  H.  E.  Newell  are  here  engaged 
ill  the  furniture  business. 

Among  the  livery  stables  is  also  that  of  M.  H. 
Murpby. 

Present  Bramanvllle. — William  E.  Home,  dry -goods 
and  groceries,  does  quite  a  large  business  in  this  line. 
He  also  has  a  meat  and  provision  market.  A.  S. 
Winter  also  keeps  a  general  country  store.  He  has 
had  a  long  business  experience  in  town  and  has  his 
share  of  patronage. 

A.  B.  Lovell  has  for  years  kept  boots  and  shoes  and  | 
a  general  notion  store.  Thomas  Dolan,  at  this  place,  I 
has  a  provision  and  meat  market.  ' 


At^Vest  Millbury  no  store  is  now  kept.  Formerly 
trade  was  carried  on  here  by  Stephen  Blanchard, 
Ephraim  Goulding,  Henry  P.  Howe,  A.  Wood  & 
Sons,  D.  Ct.  Prentice  and  Ira  D.  Bates.  The  last 
store  was  kept  by  Ira  Glazier. 

Storekeepers. — In  town  in  old  times  were  John 
Morse,  Sterry  S.  Kegwin,  Dr.  William  M.  Benedict, 
Dr.  Braman,  Stephen  Blanchard,  Elias  Lovell,  Jabez 
Hull,  E.  W.  Cxoffe,  Abraham  G.  Randall,  Ephraim 
Goulding,  Henry  P.  Howe,  Goddard  Rice  &  Co., 
Thaniel  Cutting,  Dana  A.  Braman,  Simon  Farnsworth, 
Wiswall  &  Co.,  Daggett,  Wright  &  Co.,  Lucian  S. 
Earned,  Otis  Packard  &  Co.  and  many  others  that 
might  be  mentioned. 

Hotels. — Among  the  old  hotel-keepers  of  the  town 
may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Amasa  Braman,  Dr.  William 
M.  Benedict,  Landlord  Longley,  Elijah  A.  Johnson, 
Elias  Lovell  and  Simon  Farnsworth.  Charles  A. 
Tourtellotte,  John  M.  White,  Charles  T.  Pratt  and 
E.  A.  Bartlett  are  among  the  modern  ones.  Mr. 
White  at  the  present  time  is  landlord  at  the  Tour- 
tellottte  House  and  Mr.  Bartlett  at  the  St.  Charles. 

Landmark. — One  of  the  old  landmarks  of  Mill- 
bury is  the  old  homestead  built  by  Asa  Waters  (2d), 
and  now  occupied  by  the  family  of  the  late  Colonel 
A.  H.  Waters.  The  house  is  of  the  Corinthian  order 
in  architecture,  which  was  a  novelty  in  this  region, 
and  afforded  builders  many  new  designs  in  house- 
building, mouldings,  stucco,  winding-stairs  and  other 
work.  The  architect  was  Bryant,  of  Bcston.  Every 
part  of  the  work  was  done  by  hand  in  most  thorough 
manner  and  from  best  materials.  Its  broad  entry- 
ways,  arched  halls  and  winding  stairways  remind  the 
visitor  of  some  old  castle  of  ancient  limes.  This 
magnificent  old  structure  is  not  without  its  historical 
associations,  its  lofty  halls  having  echoed  to  the 
voices  of  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  Levi  Lincoln 
and  other  distinguished  men.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  of  Henry  Clay  to  Jlassachusetts,  the  citizens  of 
Millbury  formed  a  cavalcade  and  received  him  at  the 
Worcester  line,  whence  he  was  escorted  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Waters,  who  gave  a  reception  to  tlie 
citizens  for  an  interview  with  the  distinguished  visi- 
tor. He  was  given  a  ride  about  town  to  visit  its  vari- 
ous manufactories,  in  which,  as  the  champion  de- 
fender of  protective  duties,  he  manifested  deep  in- 
terest. Returning  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Waters,  Colo- 
nel Shepard,  superintendent  of  the  woolen-mills  now 
known  as  the  Cordis  Mills,  in  a  graceful  speech  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Clay  an  elegant  roll  of  blue  broadcloth, 
to  which  the  orator  replied  in  a  happy  manner,  say- 
ing his  next  suit  would  show  Congress  what  American 
manufacturers  could  do.  The  mansion  was  com- 
menced in  1826  and  completed  in  the  fall  of  1829, 
being  some  over  three  years  in  building,  with  an 
average  of  ten  men  employed.  On  Christmas  the 
completion  was  celebrated  by  a  thorough  house- 
warming — a  general  invitation  was  given,  great  num- 
bers collected,  many  being  present  from  neighboring 
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towns,  the  house  was  illuminated  throughout,  ]?rayers 
were  offered,  hallelujah  anthems  sung  by  a  large  choir, 
with  instruments,  and  also  an  original  ode  composed  by 
the  host  himself.  The  house  sets  back  from  the 
street,  grand  and  stately,  its  broad  lawns  shaded  by 
noble  trees,  an  ornament  to  the  town.  The  treef 
were  set  by  the  hand  of  the  late  Colonel  Waters,  aftei 
his  return  from  college.  In  1854  President  Sears, 
then  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, came  to  town  with  the  whole  corps  of  professors, 
then  employed  by  the  State ;  among  the  number  wa,- 
Agassiz,  Guyot,  Colburn,  Lowell  Mason  and  others. 
A  week  was  given  to  lectures  on  literary  and  scien- 
tific subjects.  During  tlieir  stay  in  town  they  were 
the  guests  of  Colonel  Waters. 

Families — Singlelary. — Of  this  family  Amos  was 
the  first  white  male  child  born  in  what  is  now  Mill- 
bury.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress. 

Ooffe. — Kev.  Joseph  Goffe  was  the  third  minister  oi 
the  town,  born  at  Bedford,  N.  H.,  1776.  He  preached 
here  thirty-six  years — three  hundred  and  thirty-siji 
joined  tlie  cliurch  during  his  ministry. 

Pierce. — This  family  has  ever  been  prominent  in 
religious  and  town  affairs,  several  filling  the  office  of 
deacon — Ebenezer  chosen  in  1768,  John  in  1795, 
Aaron  iu  1810  and  Hervey  in  1828. 

Burbank. — Of  this  family  was  Abijah,  the  ])aper 
manufacturer,  and  General  Caleb  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor to  the  businesi,  the  latter  once  the  richest  man 
in  town,  but  who  died  poor. 

Brainan. — Dr.  Amasa  and  Dana  A.  were  once  prom- 
inent in  business  circles.  None  of  the  name  are  now 
living  in  town. 

Benedict. — Dr.  William  M.  and  William  G.,  his  son, 
were  once  prominent  men.  This  name  is  also  extinct 
here. 

Kendall. — Thomas  Kendall,  born  here,  was  one  of 
the  earlie.st,  if  not  the  first,  to  make  thermometers  in 
the  country.  He  removed  to  New  York  State,  where 
he  died  in  1831. 

Fnrnsworfh. — General  Josepli  was  a  prominent  busi- 
ness man  in  old  times.  Simon  was  a  wealthy  citizen, 
once  president  of  the  bank.  His  son  Simon  is  post- 
master at  Armory  Village. 

Qoodell. — Asa  Goodell  was  one  of  the  first  broad- 
cloth manufacturers  of  this  region.  Orra  was  also 
■an  early  hosiery  manufacturer  and  also  made  some 
broadcloth. 

Holman. — Colonel  Jonathan,  of  the  Sutton  Regi- 
ment in  the  Revolution,  lies  buried  at  West  Millbury. 
His  old  homestead  is  still  standing  in  the  same  vil- 
lage. A  grandson,  E.  M.  Holman,  is  living  at  Web- 
ster, Mass. 

Jacobs. — Lieutenant  John  was  fifth  John  from  John 
born  in  England  in  1079.  He,  with  Elisha,  were 
both  at  one  time  in  business  to  considerable  extent. 

Wood. — Captain  Amasa  came  here  in  1811  and  be- 
gan the  manufacture  of  shoes.  The  business  ex- 
tended to  Vermont,  the  South  and  to  California,  and 


is  still  carried  on  in  the  latter  State  by  the  sons — 
William  H.,  Samuel  A.  and  Charles  V. 

Waters. — Asa  Waters  the  Ist  and  his  brother  An- 
druswere  born  in  what  is  now  West  Millbury.  Other 
prominent  members  of  this  family  have  been  Horace 
and  Jonathan  E.  Elder  Samuel  is  spoken  of  else- 
where. Elijah  Waters,  of  West  Millbury,  left  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  religious  purposes. 

Trask. — Among  these  were  Captain  Samuel,  who 
was  in  the  Revolution.  Aaron  was  an  active  busi- 
ness man  in  his  day.  None  of  the  name  are  to  be 
found  here  at  present. 

Blanchard. — (For  sketch  see  page  975.) 

Gale. — Leonard  D.  Gale,  born  in  what  is  now  Mill- 
bury, was  one  of  the  real  inventors  of  the  electric 
telegraph.  Dr.  Jackson  and  Prof.  Henry  are  also  to 
be  credited  with  a  large  share  of  the  honor  connected 
with  it.  Prof.  Morse  never  would  have  succeeded  as 
he  did  without  the  aid  of  Prof.  Gale,  as  he  himself 
admitted.  Morse  brought  it  out,  and  that  is  about 
all  he  did  do,  except  inventing  the  dash  and  dot 
alphabet. 

Andreivs. — This  family  was  early  identified  with 
town  affairs.  Asa,  the  elder,  was  a  small  manufac- 
turer.    His  son,  Dr.  Asa,  is  mentioned  elsewhere. 

Griggs. — Capt.  Joseph  was  one  of  the  earliest  busi- 
ness men  ;  prominently  concerned  in  religious  affairs 
also.  He  was  born  in  Sutton,  November  3,  1786 ; 
died  in  Worcester,  December  6,  1852.  The  name  is 
extinct  in  this  town. 

Barton. — This  was  one  of  the  old  families.  Rufus 
Barton's  old  homestead  is  still  left.  Captain  Reuben 
Barton,  Jr.,  was  an  early  town  officer.  Hon.  George 
S.  Barton,  of  Worcester,  came  from  this  family. 

Dwinell. — This  was  another  of  the  early  families. 
Among  them  were  Solomon,  Seneca,  Simeon  and 
Deacon  Leonard — all  worthy  citizens. 

Longley. — Of  this  family  may  be  mentioned  old 
Dr.  Longley,  Landlord  Longley  and  'Squire  Nym- 
phas — all  men  of  the  old  school. 

Harris. — Ithran  was  a  soldier  in  1812  and  a  shoe 
manufacturer  in  a  small  way.  Harry  W.  was  a 
prominent  agriculturist;  George  carried  on  a  brick- 
yard formerly,  which  is  now  operated  by  A.  J. 
Harris. 

March.  —  An  early  and  much-respected  family. 
Prominent  among  them  were  Samuel,  Dr.  Alden  and 
Deacon  Tyrus.     Deacon  David  T.  is  still  living. 

Small. — The  first  Small  was  Stephen,  of  colonial 
fame ;  Capt.  Samuel  was  in  the  Revolution ;  Aaron 
was  a  farmer,  as  was  also  Samuel  A.,  who  at  his 
death  owned  the  largest  and  best  farm  in  town. 

Gleason. — This  family  is  extinct.  Abijah  was  once 
one  of  our  prominent  men. 

Flagg. — Benj.  Flagg  was  one  of  our  largest  manu- 
facturers; was  in  the  Legislature,  and  was  highly 
respected.  Col.  Geo.  A.,  his  son,  is  one  of  the  leading 
men  in  town. 

Harrington. — Thomas  J.  was  another  old  manufac- 
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turer,  who  became  wealthy,  and  died  in  1888.  Rus- 
sell, John  E.  and  David  B.  have  all  been  identified 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 

Lovill. — Of  this  family  may  be  mentioned  Elias, 
Elias,  Jr.,  Ezra,  Russell,  AVm.  A.      Their  descendants 
'  are  still  among  us. 

Chase. — Paul  C.  Chase  was  once  prominent.  G.  F. 
Chase,  one  of  our  selectmen,  is  a  contractor. 

Sfowe. — Ithamar  Stowe  came  from  Grafton,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  useful  citizens  of  the  town,  was  for 
a  while  a  business  man,  but  later  retired  to  his  farm, 
which  is  now  occupied  by  his  son,  George  I.  Stowe. 
Numerous  descendants  are  living. 

Armsby. — Horace  Arnisby,  for  fifteen  years,  was  a 
manufacturer  of  sash  and  blinds  here.  He  was  a 
man  highly  esteemed.  His  son,  Amos  Armsby,  Esq., 
is  reckoned  among  the  best  of  financiers,  and  is  a  re- 
spected member  of  the  community. 

Crane. — Hon.  Hosea  Crane  was  once  president  of 
the  Millbury  Bank,  was  long  a  manufacturer,  and 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  llasaachusetts. 

Atwood. — David  Atwood  was  long  cashier  of  the 
Millbury  Bank,  has  served  the  town  as  treasurer 
many  years,  has  served  on  the  School  Committee, 
and  in  every  way  has  proved  a  valuable  citizen.  In 
1889  his  commission  as  justice  of  the  peace  was  re- 
newed. 

Davidson. — William  G.  Davidson  was  formerly  a 
tanner,  but  now  is  an  extensive  farmer  at  the  west 
part.  One  son,  William  E.,  is  a  lawyer  in  Boston  ; 
H.  W.  Davidson,  Esq.,  another  son,  is  a  farmer. 

(roidding. — Ephraim  Goulding,  Esq.,  was  the  first 
postmaster  at  West  Millbury.  He  was  long  identi- 
fied with  trade  in  the  west  part  of  the  town.  None 
of  the  name  are  living  among  us. 

Freeman. — Silas  M.  Freeman  was  an  old-time  stage 
driver,  running  from  Slurbridge,  Mass.,  east.  He 
has  been  dead  several  years. 

Ryan. — William  Ryan  was  for  several  years  town 
undertaker.  He  retired  in  1882,  and  his  son,  Her- 
bert M.  Ryan,  succeeded. 

Bancroft. — Hou.  H.  L.  Bancroft  was  once  in  trade 
here.  He  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
and  has  long  been  connected  with  religious  and  town 
affairs. 

Dunton. — Silas  Dunton   has  for  many  years  been 
engaged  in  trade  in  this  town.     He  has  represented 
the  town  in  the  Legislature,  and  is  a  respected  and 
.honored  citizen. 

p.  Simpson. — Captain  Peter  Simpson  is  a  prominent 
manufacturer  of  the  town.  He  has  done  much  for 
its  prosperity,  and  is  a  liberal  giver  to  every  worthy 
object. 

Sayles. — Hon.  Irving  B.  Sayles  is  another  citizen 
of  the  town  who  has  been  honored  with  a  seat  in 
the  Massachusetts  House  and  Senate.  He  has  served 
the  town  as  selectman,  School  Committee  and  trustee 
of  the  Town  Library.  He  has  also  been  engaged  in 
trade  here. 


Benchley. — Henry  W.  Benehley,  formerly  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  the  State,  was  once  a  citizen  of 
Millbury.  He  was  a  man  highly  respected  while 
here. 

Space  forbids  a  more  extended  mention  of  the 
families  of  the  town,  but  in  jiassing  we  may  name 
the  Parks,  Woodwards,  Haywards,  Pitts,  Richard- 
sons,  Bonds,  Garfields,  Glaziers,  Rices,  Carters,  Hulls, 
Haydens,  Tainters,  Snows,  and  others  might  be  men- 
tioned who  are  or  have  been  active  to  more  or  less 
extent  in  the  aftairs  of  Millbury. 

Millbury  has  been  the  birth-place  of  many  inge- 
nious and  useful  inventions,  and  among  others  those 
of  Hervey  Waters  justly  deserve  mention.  Mr.  Waters 
is  a  native  of  this  town  ;  was  a  son  of  Deacon  Elijah 
Waters,  of  Armory  fame ;  he  resided  here  when 
making  many  of  his  inventions.  He  later  resided  in 
Boston,  where  he  was  recognized  by  the  courts  as  an 
expert  of  superior  merit  in  the  trial  of  patent  cases. 
One  of  his  inventions  has  been  thought  worthy  to  be 
classed  with  "  Babbage's  Calculator,"  which  has  been 
pronounced  by  British  critics  to  be  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  human  intellect  of  anything  ever 
created  by  man. 

Pins  were  formerly  made  in  England  by  hand  pro- 
cess. The  manufacture  had  been  repeatedly  attempted 
in  this  country,  but  always  failed  until  Hervey  Waters 
invented  machines  to  make  them  by  motive-power. 
His  first  machine  made  them  with  solid  heads.  When 
taken  to  market,  he  was  told  they  would  not  sell 
because  not  like  the  English  pin,  whose  head  was 
formed  of  a  fine  wire  twisted  around  one  end.  When 
he  assured  them  his  style  was  best,  the  reply  was, 
"  'Tis  not  in  fashion,  and  'tis  useless  to  argue  or  con- 
tend against  fashion."  He  then  devised  and  built  a 
machine  to  make  the  English  pin  at  one  motion  from 
wire  of  two  sizes — a  very  ingenious  contrivance. 
When  he  took  these  to  market,  he  found  it  flooded 
with  English  pins  selling  far  below  cost.  The  English 
had  attempted  a  game  often  practiced  by  them  to  kill 
oft'  our  infant  manufactures,  of  drowning  him  out. 

He  had  too  much  Yankee  grit  to  be  put  down  in 
this  way.  Knowing  it  cost  the  English  much  labor 
to  stick  them  by  hand,  he  determined  to  stick  them 
by  a  machine,  and  then  his  two  machines  would  defy 
all  competition.  Accordingly,  he  contrived  and  built 
such  a  machine.  Into  a  large  hopper  at  the  top  the 
pins  were  poured,  shaken  down  an  opening,  marshaled 
into  parallel  lines,  forty-eight  pins  in  a  line,  all  point- 
ing the  same  way,  and  at  one  motion  the  whole  row  was 
thrust  upon  paper,  in  less  time  than  it  requires  to  read 
this  description.  Like  "  Babbage's  Calculator,"  the 
machine  vias  taught  to  count,  and  to  count  rapidly  and 
correctly,  and  what  seems  equally  marvelous,  it  ar- 
ranged the  pins  in  rows  with  heads  all  one  way  and 
points  the  other. 

By  this  triumph  of  American  genius  the  manufac- 
ture of  pins  became  permanently  established  in  this 
country.    Mr.  Waters  sold  out  his  machines  to  parties 
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in  Derby,  Cunii.,  whore  the   business  continues  to  be 
pursued. 

He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
scythes.  Hitherto  the  practice  had  tieen  to  draw  out 
the  blades  under  trip-hammers.  He  conceived  the 
idea  of  rolling  them  out  between  grooved  rollers.  The 
curvature  of  the  scythe  produced  obstacles  almost  in- 
superable, but  after  years  of  persistent  effort  and  many 
ingenious  contrivances  he  overcame  them  all  and 
made  scythes  cheaper,  if  not  better,  than  had  ever 
been  done  before. 

When  the  late  war  broke  out  he  invented  a  machine 
for  rolling  bayonet  blades  which  did  the  work  so  per- 
fectly as  to  save  grinding  and  only  require  buffing. 

It  was  adopted  at  once  at  the  United  States 
Armory,  Springfield,  by  many  private  contractors 
and  most  of  the  bayonets  made  during  the  war — num- 
bering hundreds  of  thousands — were  rolled  out  on 
Mr.  Waters'  machine. 

Military  Kecord. — What  is  now  Millbury  did 
her  part  in  furnishing  soldiers  as  long  .ago  as  the 
French  and  Indian  War — among  this  number  was 
Jonathan  Holman.  From  this  part  of  Sutton  went  a 
goodly  quota  for  those  times.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  the  men  of  the  North  Parish 
were  not  backward  in  responding  to  the  call  of  their 
country.  The  names  of  Waters,  Taiuter,  Dwinell, 
Holraan,  Lovell,  Elliott,  Small,  Goodell  and  Pierce 
stand  out  on  the  roll  of  fame  in  letters  never  to  be 
erased.  JNfillbuiy  has  been  the  home  of  one  major- 
general,  one  brigadier-general  and  several  colonels, 
lu  the  days  of  the  old  militia  this  town  had  her  com- 
panies of  infantry'  and  her  annual  trainings.  But 
the  old  captains  and  the  privates  (most  of  them)  long 
ago  took  their  march  for  that  country  from  which  no 
.soldier  returns. 

In  the  late  conflict  with  the  South  the  men  of  Mill- 
bury  were  not  backward  in  the  war  for  equal  rights. 
Her  dead  lie  on  many  a  hard-fought  field,  the  living 
bear  the  scars  of  the  battle's  fray.  Some  of  her  sons 
became  the  gaunt  victims  of  a  cruel  foe.  But  the 
strife  ceased  at  last,  right  triumphed  over  wrong,  but 
at  a  fearful  cost.  As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  Mill- 
bury,  In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  furnished  four 
hundred  and  three  soldiers  for  the  difterent  terms  of 
service.  War-meetings  were  often  held  and  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  was  ever  on  the  alert.  The  women 
of  the  town  showed  their  willingness  to  serve  their 
country  by  giving  up  their  husbands,  fathers,  sous  on 
the  altar.  The  Millbury  roll  of  honor  will  stand  for 
all  coming  time  a  record  of  what  her  sons  did  to  ex- 
terminate the  accursed  institution  of  slavery. 

Memorial  tablets  have  been  erected  to  those  who 
died  in  the  service.  The  living  "  tell  how  fields  were 
won."  Thirty-two  lives  were  lost  in  the  great  strug- 
gle. 

1  About  ten  years  ago  a  company  e.xisted  in  town  called  the  Jlillbury 
Guards. 


Statistics.— In  1840  the  population  was  1611;  in 
1850,  3081 ;  1870,  4397 ;  1885,  4555.  The  valuation  in 
1888  was  $1,054,84*;.  The  business  of  .Millbury  in 
1837  araouuted  to  about  $515,775.  In  1870  it  had  iu- 
creased  to  upwards  of  $2,500,000. 

The  census  of  1870  showed  2670  natives  and  1718' 
foreigners,  all  white  but  nine. 

The  county  tax  in  1822,  paid  by  this  town,  was 
$125.31.  In  1888  the  State  tax  was  $2700;  county, 
$1604;  town  grant,  .$31,785;  overlayings,  $785.79. 
Total,  $36,874.79.  Tax  on  each  thousand  dollars  in 
1888,  $17.70  ;  poll,  male,  .|2;  female,  50  cents. 

No  attempts  have  been  successful  to  obtain  the 
amount  of  business  for  the  year  1888. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

ASA    WATERS.  ' 

When  the  American  Colonies  boldly  declared  for 
independence,  they  were  sadly  deficient  in  means  of 
defence  against  the  well-armed  troops  of  Great  Britain. 
They  had  no  public  armories  ;  guns  were  scarce ; 
gun-makers  more  so,  and  neither  could  be  readily 
imported. 

Fortunately  for  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  there 
dwelt  in  Sutton  a  family  in  which  gun-making  h.id 
been  an  hereditary  pursuit  for  several  generations. 
Their  presence  in  this  locality  is  thus  accounted  for  : 

When  Governor  Winthrop  came,  in  1630,  to  found 
the  Massachusetts  Colony,  in  and  around  Salem  and 
Boston,  he  brought  a  much  larger  company  than  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  had  previously  settled  at  Plym- 
outh, and  embracing  various  trades  and  professions. 
Knowing  that  the  country  abounded  in  wild  game 
and  Indians,  he  took  the  wise  precaution  to  bring 
two  gun-makers,  William  Plaise  and  Richard  Waters. 
They  settled  in  Salem,  where  the  town  built  for  them 
a  shop  at  public  expense.  Richard  Waters  married 
the  daughter  of  Plaise,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  gun-making  became  an  hereditary  pursuit  for 
seven  generations. 

Nathaniel,  a  grandson  of  Richard  Waters,  was  one 
of  the  original  proprietors  of  Sutton  Township,  esti- 
mated at  30,000  acres.  He  selected  his  part  (one- 
tenth)  in  North  Sutton,  now  West  Millbury. 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out,  two  of  his 
descendants,  Asa  and  Andrus,  espousing  the  freedom 
cause  with  ardor,  proceeded  forthwith  to  build  a 
gun-factory  on  Singletary  Stream,  a  tributary  of  the 
Blackstone  River.  Guns,  previous  to  this  date,  had 
been  wrought  by  hand-labor,  and  this  was  the  first 
instance  that  can  be  traced  by  the  writer  where  toattr- 
power  had  been  brought  to  its  aid.  Gun  materials 
were  wholly  wanting — even  bar-imn. 

The  nearest  source  of  supply  they  could  discover 

1  By  the  late  Col.  Aea  H.  Waters. 
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lay  in  the  Salisbury  Mines,  Connecticut,  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  distant.  They  obtained  it  there  in 
pigs,  carting  it,  through  a  new  and  rough  country,  to 
Douglas,  where,  wood  being  plenty,  a  forge  was  built 
lo  refine  and  hammer  the  iron  into  bars.  Thence  it 
was  carted  to  their  armory,  and  there  wrought  into 
guns. 

Andrus  Waters  lost  his  lii'e  at  the  Salisbury  mines, 
and,  having  rare  genius  for  mechanics,  his  loss  at  this 
critical  period  was  regarded  as  a  public  calamity,  and 
he  was  buried  with  due  honors  at  West  Point. 

Asa  pursued  the  business  with  energy,  and  contin- 
ued to  support  the  cause  with  gun-Hint  arguments, 
thus  proving  his  loyalty  through  all  the  years  of  the 
war.  In  the  mean  time  the  State  built  a  powder-mill 
near  his  works,  placed  it  under  his  charge  and  he  was 
often  heard  to  remark  :  "  Hardly  a  barn  could  be 
found  in  this  region  under  which  I  have  not  bent  my 
back  to  scrape  up  salt-petre,"  thus  showing  the  des- 
perate straits  to  which  the  colonies  were  driven  in 
their  struggle  for  independence,  of  which  the  present 
generation  can  form  but  a  feeble  conception  of  the 
cost  of  success. 

When  the  clouds  began  to  lower,  threatening  the 
War  of  1812,  rightly  termed  by  Henry  Clay  "The 
second  AVar  of  Independence,"  two  of  the  sons  of 
Asa  Waters,  Asa  (2d) — Lhe  subject  of  this  sketch — 
and  Elijah,  built  a  larger  gun-factory  below,  on  the 
Blackstone  River,  where  greater  power  was  obtained, 
to  which  industry  they  added  the  making  of  scythes, 
saw-mill  saws,  refining  iron,  cast-steel,  etc.  During 
this  war  Deacon  Elijah  Waters  died,  much  lamented, 
leaving  his  brother  Asa  alone  to  pursue  the  business. 

Possessing  great  physical  strengtli  and  uncommon 
energy,  inheriting,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  me- 
chanical talent  characteristic  of  his  family,  and  being 
awarded  by  the  government  large  contracts,  he  intro- 
duced various  improvements  in  gun-making,  which 
wrought  great  changes,  and  out  of  which  grew  results 
whose  importance  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Two 
only  will  be  referred  to. 

Gun-barrels  were  welded  and  forged,  up  to  this  time, 
entirely  by  hand-power,  the  super  having  two  strikers. 
All  this  is  witliin  the  recollection  of  the  writer. 

On  October  2.5,  1817,  he  was  granted  letters-patent 
for  his  invention  for  welding  gUn-barrels  under  trip- 
hammers, with  concave  dies,  striking  four  hundred 
blows  a  minute,  and  controlled  by  a  foot-treadle. 
This  patent  was  signed  by  James  Monroe,  President ; 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  Richard 
Rush,  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States. 

This  invention  was  copied  by  all  the  armories  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  and  his  claim  to  original- 
ity has  never  been  disputed. 

In   the  following   year  (1818),  observing   that   the 

!       English  process  of  grinding  the  barrels  down  before  a 

revolving-stone  left  the  metal  of  uneven   thickness 

I        around  the  calibre,  and  thus  liable  to  explode,  led  him 

I        to  invent  a  lathe  to  turn  the  barrel  to  uniform  thick- 
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nesB.  This  patent,  December  21,  1818,  was  also 
signed  by  James  Monroe  and  John  Quiney  Adams, 
and  by  William  Wirt,  Attorney-General,  and  was  the 
first  patent  ever  issued  for  turning  gun-barrels  in  a 
lathe,  save  one,  which  was  a  failure.  This  proved  a 
success,  so  far  as  the  barrel  was  round,  but  to  turn  the 
irregular  shape  of  the  butt — "  hoc  opua  hie  labor  eat." 

As  I  now  approach  what  may  truly  be  considered 
an  epoch  in  progressive  mechanics,  from  whence 
dates  an  entire  revolution  in  the  modes  of  work  in  all 
our  large  mechanic-shops,  I  will  summon  to  the 
stand  one  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  its  first  develop- 
ment, Maj.  J.  W.  Wright,  of  Michigan,  and  will  (|Uote 
from  a  letter  recently  received  from  him: 

I  resided  niosl.  of  tlie  early  part  of  my  life  near  the  Armory  of  Asa 
Waters  in  Millbury,  and  was  long  employed  by  him  :  tirst  by  preparing 
finished  work  for  tlie  United  States  Inspectors,  then  as  chief  clerk,  and 
next  as  Superintendent  of  hiw  Armory  Worldi,  "While  in  his  employ  he 
introduced  many  improvements,  among  which  was  a  mode  of  welding 
gun -barrels  by  water-power  instead  of  the  English  mode  by  hand-po\\er. 
Also  a  machine  for  turning  the  barrels  in  place  of  grinding  them 
down. 

Various  machines  were  got  npabnut  the  same  time  at  other  Armories 
They  all  finally  succeeded  in  turning  the  barrel  so  far  as  it  was  round, 
but  to  turn  the  irregular  shape  of  the  butt  batfled  all  the  efforts  and  de- 
fied the  ingenuity  of  all  the  mechanics  in  all  the  Anuories. 

After  laboring  long  and  hard  on  the  problem,  Mr.  Waters,  hearing  of 
a  budding  genius  in  a  neighboring  district,  sent  for  him  to  come  to  his 
Armory  and  see  if  he  could  suggest  something.  He  came,  and  soon 
after  produced  a  model  for  a  very  peculiar  and  entirely  original  "  Cam 
motion,"  which  relieved  the  difficulty  at  once. 

To  reduce  the  forged  butt  to  proper  shape  cost,  in  labor  and  files,  a 
dollar  on  each  gun,  and  this  motion  reduced  the  expense  more  than 
half.  One  of  the  stockers,  while  watching  the  operation,  said  to  the 
filer,  "  Blanchard  has  robbed  you  of  your  job,  but  he  cannot  rob  us  of 
oure,  fur  he  cannot  turn  a  gun-stock."  Tliis  young  man,  since  famous 
as  Thomas  Blanchard,  modestly  replied  :  "  I'm  notsoceitain  of  that." 
His  mind  being  thus  directed  to  this  matter,  after  the  study  of  a  year 
or  more,  he  brought  to  the  Armory  of  ]Mr.  Waters  a  wooden  model,  four 
feet  long,  for  a  machine  to  turn  a  gun-stock.  The  expert  mechanics 
thought  favorably  of  it,  and  a  full-sized  machine  was  built.  Some  of 
the  United  States  inspectors,  on  service  at  tlie  Armory  at  the  time, 
wanted  it  sent  to  Springfield  for  examination  and  trial.  Blanchard  con- 
senting, it  was  carted  to  the  Armory  there  by  Horace  Waters.  It  re- 
mained long  enough  to  build  another  similar,  was  then  returned  to  Mr. 
Waters'  Armory,  and  there  remained  in  use  many  years.  t 

While  in  the  employ  of  3Ir.  Waters  I  married  the  niece  of  Thomas 
Blanchard,  and  was  thus  brought  into  close  and  intimate  relations  with 
both.  I  had  frequent  conferences  with  Blanchard  upon  his  various  in- 
ventions, and  was  often  requested  to  aid  him  in  his  suits  for  infringe- 
ments, which  were  unending. 

(Signed)  J-  W.  Wriuht. 

April  27,  1S86.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

In  after-years  the  great  inventor  declared  that  it 
was  at  this  visit  to  the  armory  that  the  idea  first 
flashed  into  his  mind  of  the  *'  Eccentric  Lathe."  The 
"  Cam  Motion  ''  was  the  germ  from  which  the 
"Lathe"  sprung,  it  involving  the  same  principle. 
From  it  has  grown,  by  successive  improvements, 
what  is  now  known  as  the  "  Uniformity  or  Inter- 
change System,"  which  has  revolutionized  the  work- 
shops of  the  world,  and  forms  an  epoch  in  progressive 
mechanics,  the  greatest  since  the  introduction  of 
steam-power,  and  reduced  the  price  of  watches,  fire- 
arms and  everything  made  by  machinery. 

The  world  is  largely  indebted  to  Asa  Waters  as  an 
instrument  in  hastening  on  the  day  of  the  "  Eccentric 
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Lathe,"  in  thus  calling  to  his  aid  the  services  of 
Thomas  Blanchard,  for  had  he  not  been  called  at 
this  time  his  inventive  genius  might  have  been  turned 
in  another  direction. 

By  a  flash  of  genius,  as  by  inspiration,  here  was  re- 
vealed the  discovery  of  a  new  jirinciple  in  mechanics, 
which  has  [iroved  one  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  in- 
ventions ever  made.  By  this,  a  machine  driven  by 
motive-power  could  be  made  to  work  out  almost  any 
design  or  pattern— be  it  round  or  square,  crooked  or 
straight,  however  irregular — and  rapidly  reproduce 
an  exact  copy  every  time. 

Thomas  Blanchard's  feme  soon  reached  Washing- 
ton, and  he  was  invited  by  the  War  Department  to 
take  the  whole  charge  of  stocking  guns  in  the  Spring 
field  Armory.  He  there  extended  the  principle  to 
mortising  in  the  iron  parts,  until  the  whole  hand-labor 
of  stocking  guns  was  performed  by  sixteen  power  ma- 
cliines  of  his  own  invention,  which  did  the  work  with 
perfect  uniformity,  and  at  greatly  reduced  expense. 
The  machines  had  exact  and  perfect  uniformity  in 
every  part.  Here  a  new  difiiculty  arose.  While  all 
his  work  had  perfect  uniformity,  the  locks  and  other 
iron  parts  had  not  been  brought  up  to  this  perfection 
and  frequent  misfits  occurred.  This  raised  loud  com- 
plaints against  the  innovators  of  hand-labor  and 
threatened  the  whole  improvement.  Blanchard  then 
made  ingenious  contrivances  to  make  his  work  un- 
uniform,  so  as  to  fit  the  variations  of  the  iron  parts. 
The  War  Department  reported  that  it  was  important 
that  after  a  battle  the  broken  guns  could  be  gathered 
up  and  readjusted  into  perfect  arms;  and  for  the 
model  of  1840  they  gave  directions  for  all  the  parts  to 
be  so  uniform  as  to  be  interchangeable. 

This  was  at  first  pronounced  to  be  impossible,  es- 
pecially of  the  lock,  which  parts  were  lettered  oi 
numbered  to  preserve  their  identity.  It  was  then  at 
least  impracticable,  and  a  legion  of  contrivances  and 
experiments  had  to  precede  before  the  iron-work 
could  be  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  Blanchard's. 

Thirteen  years  elapsed,  as  appears  from  Mr.  C.  H. 
Fitch's  report,  before  the  contrivances  Blanchard  had 
made  to  make  his  work  un-uniform  could  be  dispensed 
with. 

In  this  pai't  of  the  interchange  system  many  other 
inventors  and  mechanics  should  share  the  honors,  no- 
tably :  Hall,  of  Harper's  Ferry ;  Cyrus  Buckland  and 
Thomas  Warner,  of  Springfield.  It  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  latter,  as  master  armorer  in  1842,  thai 
the  system  finally  triumphed — and  a  grievous  triumph 
it  was  for  American  mechanics.  Individuality  ol 
parts  was  thus  merged  in  numbers,  and  lettering  and 
other  distinguishing  marks  abandoned  forever. 

The  chief  feature  in  bringing  the  iron-work  up  to 
the  standard  was  the  "  Milling  Machine."  This  use- 
ful machine  might  well  be  called  the  Universal  Filer. 
Such  have  been  the  improvements  inaugurated  by  the 
"Interchange  System,"  that  the  old-time  idea  that 
hand-work  was  superior  to  machine-work  has  become 


an  exploded  notion.  No  human  hand  can  compete 
with  the  sewing-machine  in  perfect  uniformity  of 
stitch,  much  less  in  rapidity;  none  with  the  microme- 
ter gauge  in  infinitesimal  nicety,  nor  approach  it;  none 
execute  the  machine  engraving  on  bank-notes  and 
watch-cases. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  on  Blanch- 
ard's machines,  but  the  principle  that  he  introduced 
has  never  been  superseded,  and  will  be  Ibund  active 
to-day  in  factories  where  breech-loaders,  revolvers, 
watches  and  other  interchangeable  work  is  executed. 
His  inventive  genius  has  rarely  been  surpassed,  and 
his  motto  was  :  "  Whatever  the  human  hand  can  do, 
a  machine  can  be  made  to  do."  He  was  born  June 
24,  1788,  in  North  Sutton  (now  Millbury),  and  lived 
here  until  after  he  had  made  this  invention,  the  tack- 
machine  and  many  others. 

It  thus  appears  that  Thomas  Blanchard's  inventions 
were  the  primary  cause,  and  are  still  the  indispensa- 
ble conditions  of  the  interchange  system,  and  that 
Asa  Waters  was  the  pioneer  and  his  armory  in  Mill- 
bury  the  birthplace  of  this  great  improvement.  His 
inventions  preceded  and  were  the  direct  cause  of 
Blanchard's  great  discovery. 

The  War  Department  was  very  liberal  in  its  con- 
tracts with  Asa  Waters  as  long  as  he  lived,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  improvements  he  introduced.  He  was 
born  iu  North  Sutton  (now  Millbury)  November  2, 
1769.  He  married.  May  19,  1802,  Miss  Susan 
Holman,  daughter  of  Col.  Jonathan  Holman.  They 
had  eight  children — seven  daughters  and  one  son. 

He  founded  the  Millbury  Bank  in  1825,  was  its 
first  president  and  largest  stockholder.  He  gave  the 
site  for  the  Millbury  Academy.  He  originated  five 
water  privileges  in  the  Blackstoue  Valley,  and  was 
one  of  the  largest  real-estate  owners  in  the  county. 
His  business  was  extensive  and  diversified.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  gun,  scythe  and  forge  works,  he  held  the 
three  water  privileges  now  known  as  the  Millbury 
Cotton-Mills,  the  sash  and  blind  shop  and  the  Berlin 
Mills.  He  also  owned  the  extensive  privilege  at 
Wilkinsonville.  In  1815  he  purchased  the  Dudley 
farm,  which  included  the  water-power  there,  and 
which  he  afterward  sold  to  David  Wilkinson,  of 
Providence,  from  whom  the  village  received  its  name_ 

He  owned  three  I'arms  in  Millbury,  and  numerous 
houses,  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  in  Grafton,  and 
nearly  a  thousand  acres  of  woodland  in  Douglas. 
His  forge  furnished  the  bar-iron  for  his  gun  and 
scy  the  works,  and  Douglas  woods  the  coal  and 
timber. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  when  the 
controversy  occurred  about  Amherst  College,  helped 
obtain  its  charter,  and  with  Rev.  Joseph  Goffe  and 
General  Burbank  each  contributed  five  hundred  dol- 
lars towards  founding  it. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Second  Congre- 
gational Society,  and  obtained  its  charter  in  1827. 
In  1818  he  was  granted  a  patent  for  the  invention 
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of  an  improved  method  of  building  paddle-wheels 
for  steamboats,  and  later  he  invented  further  improve- 
ments in  wheels  for  boats  and  water-power;  also  a 
rock-drill. 

He  lived  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  in  the 
homestead  which  he  built,  and  which  was  completed 
in  1829.  It  was  three  years  in  building,  and  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  finest  mansions  in  the  county. 

He  died  December  24,  1841,  and  his  last  words 
were :  "  I  am  only  going  from  this  room  to  one 
above." 


ASA   HOLMAN   WATERS.' 

Among  the  men  who  came  into  the  colony  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  its  early  years  was  Richard 
Waters,  who  arrived  with  Governor  Winthrop  in 
1630  and  settled  in  Salem,  where  he  became  a  sub- 
stantial citizen. 

In  his  English  home  he  was  by  trade  a  gun-maker, 
and  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  gun-maker. 

In  Salem  the  family  lived  and  developed  itself 
through  three  generations.  After  King  Philip's  War, 
and  especially  after  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
there  was  a  great  movement  of  population  from  the 
coast  to  take  possession  of  the  inland  territories  and 
form  new  towns.  It  was  soon  after  this  period  that 
Jonathan  and  Nathaniel  Waters  came  from  Salem 
and  settled  on  the  hills  of  Sutton.  There  the  fam- 
ily lived  on  through  three  generations  more.  The 
order  from  the  beginning  at  Salem  down  to  the  present 
has  been  :  (1)  Richard,  (2)  John,  (3)  Nathaniel,  (4) 
Jonathan,  (5)  Asa,  (6)  Asa.  This  last  was  the  fiither 
of  Asa  Holman  (7)  Waters,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

In  the  development  of  character,  it  is  a  great  gain 
when  a  child  can  rest  back  upon  a  solid  and  honor- 
able ancestry.  Many  a  child,  it  is  true,  has  risen  to 
the  high  places  of  honor  and  influence  in  the  world 
without  such  advantages.  But  none  will  deny  that 
a  worthy  ancestry  bears  an  important  part  in  the 
formation  of  noble  manhood  or  womanhood.  At  the 
time  of  Mr.  Waters'  birth  there  was  no  family-name 
of  more  weight  and  dignity  than  his  own  in  the 
town,  and  it  stood  connected  with  its  thrift  and  in- 
dustry as  well  as  with  its  best  moral  and  religious 
interests. 

On  his  mother's  side  also  there  was  an  honorable 
background.  Susan  Holman  was  one  of  twelve  chil- 
dren of  Colonel  Jonathan  Holman,  who  commanded 
a  regiment  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  known  as 
the  "  Sutton  Regiment."  It  was  so  called  partly  be- 
cause he  raised  it  and  partly  because  a  large  portion 
of  the  men  were  gathered  from  this  ancient  town. 
The  people  were  proud  of  the  services  Colonel  Hol- 
man had  rendered  the  country  in  that  long  and  try- 
ing war  for  independence,  and  especially  of  the  high 
and  patriotic  spirit  with  which  he  encountered  labors 
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and  losses  that  his  country  might  be  made  free.     He 
also  served  through  the  French  and  Indian  Wars. 

Asa  Holman  Waters  was  born  February  8,  1808. 
He  was  an  only  son  in  a  family  of  eight  children. 

He  prepared  for  college  at  Monson  Academy,  and 
in  1825,  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  entered 
Yale.  He  graduated  in  1829.  He  subsequently  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  the  law  at  Harvard,  and  in 
1835  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

But  hardly  had  he  entered  upon  his  professional 
life,  when  it  became  evident  that  his  father,  by  reason 
of  advancing  years,  needed  his  assistance,  and  so  he 
turned  into  the  walks  of  business,  and  never  followed 
his  chosen  profession,  though  his  studies  in  this  de- 
partment added  to  his  general  culture,  and  were  of 
great  use  to  him  in  his  business  life.  (His  father  died 
December  24,  1841,  and  his  mother  eight  years  later.) 

In  his  early  life  Colonel  Waters  connected  himself 
with  the  Democratic  party.  On  the  second  election 
of  Governor  Marcus  Morton  in  1843  as  Democratic 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  he  chose  Mr.  Waters  on 
his  staff,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  he  gained  his 
title  of  "  Colonel." 

AVhen  the  great  moral  questions  pertaining  to 
American  slavery  began  to  blend  themselves  strongly 
with  the  politics  of  the  country.  Colonel  Waters 
passed  as  a  dissenter  from  the  Democratic,  through 
the  Free-Soil  party,  into  the  Republican,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death.  In  1848-49  he  represented 
the  town  of  Millbur}'  in  the  General  Court,  and  in  1853 
was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in 
Boston.  At  various  times  he  held  many  positions  of 
responsibility  and  trust,  including  all  the  leading 
offices  of  his  native  town.  He  was  united  in  marriage, 
June  27,  1849,  with  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Hovey, 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Susan  (Jacobs)  Hovey,  of 
Sutton.  From  this  marriage  there  were  three  daugh- 
ters :  (!)  Isabel  Holman,  (2)  Lilian  Hovey,  (3)  Flor- 
ence Elizabeth. 

Lilian  Hovey  was  united  in  marriage,  October  23, 
1873,  with  Professor  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor,  of  Robert 
College,  Constantinople.  They  have  three  sons  ;  Asa 
Waters,  Edwin  Prescott,  Gilbert  Hovey.  Florence 
Elizabeth  married,  October  4,  1888,  Henry  Ayling 
Phillips,  of  Worcester,  S.B.,  M.I.T.,  '73. 

In  1845  Colonel  Waters  associated  with  himself 
Messrs. Thomas  J.  Harringtonand  Benjamin  F.  Flagg 
in  establishing  and  carrying  forward  the  Millbury  Cot- 
ton Mills,  under  the  firm-name  of  A.  H.  Waters  & 
Co.  In  later  years  he  built  the  Stillwater  Mill,  one 
of  the  handsomest  mills  on  the  Blackstone  River, 
which  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire.  This  order 
of  things  continued  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  in  18G1.  When  the  gigantic 
nature  of  this  struggle  began  to  make  itself  manifest, 
the  Government  turned  again  to  find,  if  possible,  the 
remains  of  the  old  private  armories,  which  by  its 
summary  action  it  had  ruined  in  1845.  There  were 
but  two  which  had  survived,  Waters'   of  Millburj', 
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and  Whitney's  of  New  Haven.  It  was  a  work  of 
great  labor  and  expense  to  equip  the  old  armory  with 
new  machinery  for  resuming  the  manufacture  of  lire- 
arms  ;  but  after  considering  the  matter,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  works  at  Millbury  should  be  engaged  only 
in  the  manufacture  of  rods  and  bayonets  for  the  relief 
of  the  Springfield  Armory,  which  was  greatly  over- 
burdened with  work. 

Millbury  was  again  a  scene  of  stir  and  activity,  iii 
a  form  of  business  to  which  it  was  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed in  the  ancient  days,  and  the  enterprise  was 
highly  remunerative.  The  United  States  spent 
money  with  a  liberal  hand  until  the  Rebellion  was 
completely  subdued.  When  the  enterprise  was 
started  at  Millbury  it  could  not  be  told  how  soon  it 
might  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  Colonel  Waters  took 
upon  himself  great  personal  financial  risks.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  the  Atlanta  IMills  Company  was 
formed  and  Colonel  Waters  was  the  first  president. 

In  1868  Colonel  Waters  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness with  a  good  property.  In  the  years  of  leisure 
which  now  came  on  he  developed  that  decided  liter- 
ary taste  which  was  rooted  and  grounded  in  him 
through  all  the  years  of  his  activity,  but  which  he 
had  not  found  much  time  to  indulge.  It  is  true, 
through  the  years  of  the  anti-slavery  struggle  preced- 
ing the  war,  and  also  as  a  member  of  the  Free-Soil 
party,  he  took  an  active  part  at  political  meetings  as 
a  public  speaker  in  almost  every  town  in  the  county, 
where  his  speech  was  persuasive  and  effectual  in 
moving  the  voters. 

But  now,  in  the  calm  of  his  advancing  years,  he 
found  delight  in  his  pen,  and  did  not  a  little  excel- 
lent work  with  it.  He  had  also  leisure  for  entertain- 
ing his  friends  and  exercising  hospitality.  From  his 
youth  up  he  was  gifted  with  fine  conversational 
powers.  His  sense  of  humor  was  keen  and  compre- 
hensive, and  as  a  story-teller  few  could  surpass  him. 
He  was  a  rare  contributor  to  the  delight  of  social 
converse.  His  conversation  was  always  bright,  en- 
tertaining, instructive. 

In  1874,  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  he  made 
a  journey  to  Europe  and  the  East.  They  were  gone 
from  the  country  two  years.  Quite  a  long  portion  of 
this  time  was  passed  at  Constantinople  with  his  mar- 
ried daughter,  but  also  long  periods  of  time  were 
spent  in  general  traveling  through  the  countries  ol 
Europe  and  the  East,  including  Egypt.  Looking 
over  the  note-books  which  he  kept  through  this  long 
journey,  one  is  surprised  to  notice  with  what  care 
and  accuracy  he  recorded  and  described,  in  his  clear, 
handsome  handwriting,  the  events  of  the  passing 
days  and  the  notable  things  with  which  he  came  in 
contact. 

He  returned  to  this  country,  with  his  family,  in 
1876,  and  in  the  ten  years  of  his  life  that  remained 
he  did  no  small  amount  of  literary  labor  which  was 
continued  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  In  a 
sketch  like  this  it  would  hardly  be  advisable  that  we 


should  go  into  any  extended  review  of  the  various 
writings  which  occupied  his  time  and  thought  in  this 
advanced  period  of  his  life.  Some  of  them  were  in  a 
measure  controversial,  and  were  designed  to  correct 
what  he  deemed  to  be  grave  historical  errors  and 
misstatements.  He  believed  that  Wendell  Phillips' 
famous  lecture  on  the  "  Lost  Arts  "  was  visionary, 
not  founded  on  truth  and  reality,  but  only  on  seem- 
ing truth,  which  vanished  away  when  thoroughly  ex- 
amined. He  did  not  believe  that  the  human  race 
had  ever  lost  a  single  art  or  mechanical  power  of  any 
value,  which  had  once  been  in  its  keeping.  Some 
arts  might  be  lost  that  ministered  simply  to  fancy  or 
luxury,  but  they  were  always  lost  if  at  all,  because 
they  were  superseded  by  something  better  which  had 
displaced  them,  or  were  "  arts  abandoned  for  better 
methods." 

So,  too,  he  did  not  believe  that  Mr.  Garrison  and 
his  party  associates  abolished  American  slavery. 
The  destruction  of  slavery  in  this  country  did  not 
come  along  that  line.  The  Garrison  party  had  no 
succession  of  events  leading  up  to  it,  or  even  in  any 
marked  way  leading  toward  it.  The  historical  line 
by  which  this  great  result  was  i-eached  seems  to  have 
been  as  follows  ;  There  was  a  wide-spread  anti-sla- 
very sentiment  in  all  the  northern  portion  of  the 
country  when  Mr.  Garrison  began  his  work.  What 
he  and  his  associates  did  was  one  outcropping  of  this 
growing  sentiment.  But  at  the  very  time  when  he 
was  beginning  his  anti-slavery  activities  you  might 
have  gone  to  the  colleges  all  over  the  North,  and 
you  would  have  found  hundreds  of  students  of  deci- 
dedly anti-slavery  sentiment;  but  they  could  never 
be  brought  to  adopt  Mr.  Garrison's  methods.  If  you 
had  gone  to  the  farm-houses,  to  the  homes  of  the 
people  far  and  wide,  you  would  have  found  this 
rising  spirit  of  opposition  to  slavery,  which  did  not 
follow  in  Mr.  Garrison's  steps,  but  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  marshaled  the  voters  into  the  Liberty 
party,  the  Free-Soil  party,  the  Republican  party. 
When  the  anti-slavery  voters  of  the  country  chose 
Abraham  Lincoln  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  South  rose  and  plunged  the  nation  into  civil 
war.  To  put  down  this  Rebellion,  the  government, 
after  long  waiting,  brought  slavery  to  a  summary 
end  by  the  proclamation  of  emancipation,  January  1, 
1863.  Bat  the  Garrison  party  was  not  composed  of 
voters  or  of  soldiers.  How,  then,  can  the  small  band 
of  Garrisonian  abolitionists  claim  that  they  were  the 
chief  instruments  in  bringing  about  this  result,  or 
that  they  were  anything  more  than  indirect  contri- 
butors to  this  end.  This  was  in  general  the  ground 
maintained  by  Colonel  Waters  in  his  long  and  spir- 
ited controversy  on  this  subject  with  Mr.  Oliver 
Johnson,  of  New  York. 

Still  more  extended  and  varied  have  been  his  arti- 
cles on  Thomas  Blanchard  and  his  remarkable  in- 
ventions, which  brought  about  the  "  Uniformity  or 
Interchange  System  "  in  mechanics.     On  this  gene- 
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ral  subject,  to  which  he  had  given  special  attention, 
several  articles  of  his  have  already  been  published, 
and  more  are  yet  to  appear.  He  furnished  several 
valuable  articles  for  the  "History  of  Sutton,"  which 
was  published  in  1878.  He  prepared  for  it  the  "Ge- 
nealogical Eecord  of  the  Waters  Family,"  the  article 
on  "Gun-Making,"  "Sutton  in  the  Revolution,"  and 
other  important  matter.  He  was  also  interested  in 
the  "  Worcester  County  History,"  published  in  1879, 
and  lent  much  aid  in  the  preparation  of  that  woi'k. 

After  his  retirement  from  business  in  1868,  and 
more  especially  after  his  return  from  the  Old  World 
in  1876,  he  was  very  much  at  home,  busy  with  his 
books  and  his  pen.  He  was  thus  brought  into  a 
daily  intimacy  and  companionship  with  his  family, 
such  as  could  not  naturally  exist  during  his  years  of 
active  business.  His  home  was  the  centre  of  his 
brightest  joys.  This  constant  presence,  this  daily 
companionship,  made  his  death  even  more  of  a 
breach  in  his  household,  and  the  more  so  because  it 
was  not  preceded  by  a  long  illness.  He  had  a  rich 
and  varied  character,  and  his  family  have  a  blessed 
memory  of  devotion,  gentleness  and  goodness. 

He  was  at  work  with  his  pen  until  within  a  few 
days  before  his  departure.  His  breaking  down  was 
sudden,  not  apparently  from  any  positive  disease,  but 
by  a  sudden  giving  way  of  all  his  powers,  such  as  is 
seen  not  infrequently  in  old  age.  He  lingered  on  for 
some  days  without  pain,  until  January  17,  1887,  when 
"  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him,"  a  tranquil  end  to  old 
age.  In  three  weeks  more  he  would  have  reached 
his  seventy-ninth  birthday. 

He  had  a  firm,  controlling  faith  in  an  over-ruling 
Providence,  and  his  daily  motto  in  his  later  years 
was: 

"  Trust  in  God,  do  i/our  duty,  and  fear  not.'" 


JOHN   EHODES. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Whites- 
boro',  N.  Y.,  February  •'),  1813.  His  father  was  a 
dyer  by  trade,  but  at  that  time  followed  the  occu])a- 
tion  of  a  farmeh  Until  nineteen  years  of  age  j\Ir. 
Rhodes  followed  his  father's  occupation,  attending 
school  a  part  of  the  time. 

After  the  close  of  his  schonl-days  iMr.  Rhodes 
went  to  North  Carolina,  and  with  a  team,  traveled 
through  that  State  for  some  time,  selling  dry-goods  at 
retail.  His  first  connection  with  mill  work  was  as  a 
dyer,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  which  was  contin- 
ued at  Providence,  R.  I.,  until  he  was  about  twenty- 
four  years  old.  Later  he  was  employed  at  the  same 
business  by  J.  &  A.  Morse,  of  Smithville,  R.  I.  In 
1846  he  removed  to  Bellingham,  Mass.,  and  operated 
a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  warp.  This 
mill  was  run  by  him  until  1851.  He  tlien  came  to 
Millbury,  and,  in  company  with  .loseph  H.  Merry, 
hired  a  small  mill  of  the  Cordis  Company,  and  con- 
tinued -the   manufacture  of  cotton  warp  at  that  place 


about  three  years.  In  1854  they  bought  the  stone 
mill,  built  by  Elder  Waters,  which  is  still  run  by 
Mr.  Rhodes. 

Some  ten  years  later  Mr.  Rhodes  leased,  at  North 
Oxford,  what  was  known  then  as  the  Protective 
Mill,  and  a  year  later  bought  the  property  which 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  Oxford  Cotton-Mill. 
He  associated  with  him  a  partner,  and  the  firm  was 
known  as  Rhodes  &  Wilmarth.  This  mill  was  sold 
by  Mr.  Rhodes  in  1888. 

In  1872  he  bought  what  is  known  as  the  Pinafore 
Mill,  situated  on  the  site  of  the  old  Braman  Mill, 
and  which  is  now  run  by  him  on  cotton  warp. 

1888. — Several  years  after  the  death  of  Alfred 
Morse,  at  Farnumsville,  in  company  with  Wm.  An- 
drews, of  Woonsocket,  and  Capt.  Peter  Simpson,  of 
Millbury,  Mr.  Rhodes  bought  the  privilege,  tene- 
ments, hotel  and  all  the  factory  property  formerly 
owned  by  Mr.  Morse.  The  business  was  continued 
some  two  or  three  years,  when  Mr.  Rhodes  withdrew. 
Two  mills  in  town  are  at  present  run  by  him.  He 
was  married,  in  1838,  to  Sarah  B.  Johnson,  of  West 
Woodstock,  Conn.,  by  whom  he  has  had  two  children 
— Otis  W.  and  Maria,  who  married  Henry  M.  Wil- 
cox, of  Johnson,  R.  I.  Mrs.  Rhodes  died  in  1880. 
In  1869  Mr.  Rhodes  was  chosen  to  represent  his 
town  and  district  in  the  Legislature  of  1870,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  filled  acceptably. 

His  career  as  a  business  man  has  been  successful. 
Throughout  his  long  business  life  he  has  paid  one 
hundred  cents  on  the  dollar — at  any  and  all  times. 
By  thorough  application  to  all  the  details  of  his 
business  a  prosperous  one  )»as  been  maintained, 
which  has  done  much  for  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  communiiv  about  him. 


LEVI    L.    WHITNEY. 

Hon.  Levi  Lincoln  Whitney  was  born  in  Princeton, 
Mass.,  January  20,  1838.  His  father,  Colonel  John 
Whitney,  was  a  farmer,  holding  at  one  time  a  deputy- 
sheriff's  commission  in  the  county.  His  colonel's 
commission  came  from  serving  in  the  Massachusetts 
militia.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  Levi  left  home  to  live 
with  his  grandfather.  Colonel  Jacob  W.  Watson,  an  old- 
time  tanner  and  leather  manufacturer  at  Princeton, 
then  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  town.  Young 
Whitney  remained  with  him  about  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  attended  the  common  schools. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  came  to  Millbury  and  en- 
tered the  employ  of  A.  Wood  &  Sons,  shoe  manufac- 
turers, remaining  with  them  a  year.  He  next  went 
to  Worcester  and  attended  Worcester  Academy  one 
year.  He  then  returned  to  Millbury  and  the  second 
time  entered  the  employ  of  A.  Wood  &  Sons.  He 
remained  with  them  until  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
Previous  to  this  his  brother,  Charles  A.  Whitney, 
and  O.  E.  Thompson,  formerly  of  Millbury,  had  es- 
tablished at  Chicago  the  first  regular  boot  and  shoe 
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manufactory  started  in  that  city.  In  1859  Mr.  Whit- 
ney removed  to  that  city  and  became  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Thompson,  Whitney  &  Co.  This  firm, 
with  some  changes,  did  a  successful  business  up  to 
the  time  of  the  great  fire,  in  1871,  when  they  were 
burned  out.  This  was  the  largest  manufactory  of  the 
kind  in  tliat  city  up  to  that  time.  This  closed  the 
aflairs  of  the  firm  and  Mr.  Whitney  returned  to  Mill- 
bury  and  associated  himself  with  the  firm  of  Crane  & 
Waters,  hosiery  manufacturers,  continuing  with  them 
until  1885,  when  the  concern  was  merged  into  a  cor- 
poration. 

In  1875  he  was  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
indigo  blue  dye  at  Millbury,  which  business  he  still 
continues  as  Whitney  &  Molt.  In  1877  Mr.  Whit- 
ney bought  the  old  cotton-mill  privilege,  once  owned 
by  General  Burbank,  and  where  later  Harvey  Waters 
built  a  machine-shop,  which  was  followed  by  a 
woolen-mill,  run  by  the  Woodward  Brothers,  Wood- 
ward &  Gorton,  and  later,  as  a  cotton-mill,  by  the 
Larneds,  Jonas  A.  Hovey,  Jonathan  A.  Pope,  Emer- 
son &  Brierly,  and  others.  At  this  place  Mr.  Whit- 
ney manufactured  yarns  until  1884,  when  the  mill 
was  burnt. 

In  1886  he  erected  the  present  brick  machine-shop 
on  this  site.  Tlie  building  is  leased  to  the  Stonmetz 
Printers'  Machinery  Company,  which  came  here  from 
Erie,  Pa.,  Mr.  Whitney  being  the  president.  He  is 
also  treasurer  of  the  Pentecost  Steam  Generator  Com- 
pany at  Worcester.  He  was  chosen  a  director  of  the 
Millbury  National  Bank  in  1875,  holding  that  posi- 
tion ever  since.  He  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the 
Millbury  Savings  Bank  in  1873,  and  chosen  president 
of  the  institution  in  1888.  He  was  elected  as  one  of 
the  selectmen  of  the  town  in  1877,  '78,  '79,  and  again 
in  1881,  and  the  fifth  time  in  1887.  In  1880  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  old  Fifteenth  District  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  composed  of  the  towns  of 
Sutton,  Auburn  and  Millbury.  In  1888  he  was 
elected  to  represent  the  Third  Worcester  Senatorial 
District  in  the  Legislature  of  1889.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Worcester  County  Commandery  of 
Knights  Templar. 

Mr.  Whitney  married,  in  18G2,  Annie  R.,  daughter 
of  the  late  Hon.  Hosea  Crane,  of  Millbury,  by  whom 
he  has  had  four  children, — one  son,  Walter  L.,  a 
partner  in  the  Worcester  Steam  Heating  Company, 
of  that  city,  and  three  daughters,  one  being  dead. 
Mr.  Whitney  is  one  of  the  self-made  men  of  the 
county — a  man  successful  in  all  his  business  ven- 
tures. He  has  done  much  for  the  interests  of  his 
adopted  town.  A  strong  opposer  of  intemperance, 
he  has  done  much  to  rid  the  town  of  this  curse  to  its 
growth  and  prosperity.  He  is  ever  found  on  the  side 
of  right  and  justice — a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  re- 
spected and  honored  by  his  fellow-citizens. 


MOWKY   A.    LAPHAjr. 

Mr.  Lapham  was  born  in  Burrillville,  R.  I.,  in  1819. 
His  father  followed  the  occupation  of  a  carpenter 
and  a  mill  workman.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  at- 
tended school  until  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  He 
then  worked  with  his  father  at  the  carpenter's  trade, 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen.  Removing  to 
Waterford,  Mass.,  he  followed  the  same  occupation 
there  for  the  space  of  two  years.  He  next  entered 
the  machine-shop  there  of  W.  &  D.  D.  Farnum,  with 
whom  he  remained  two  years,  after  which  he  entered 
the  machine-shop  of  Southwick  &  Brown,  at  Mill- 
ville.  Here  he  remained  two  years,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Fall  River,  and  entered  a  macliine-shop 
there,  being  employed  by  Hawes,  Marvill  &  Devoll. 
While  at  this  place  he  was  married  to  Harriet  T. 
Thayer,  of  Mendon,  of  the  part  which  is  now  Black- 
stone.  After  his  marriage  he  remained  there  about 
two  years.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  returned  to 
Millville,  and  was  employed  in  the  machine-shop  of 
Farnum  &  Harding  as  superintendent  of  the  iron  and 
wood-working  department.  His  career  as  a  manufac- 
turer may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  I860,  when  he 
went  to  Cherry  Valley,  Mass.,  and  began  the  manu- 
facture of  kerseymeres  under  the  firm-name  of 
Lapham  &  Smith.  At  the  end  of  two  years  Mr. 
Smith  retired,  when  Mr.  Lapham  took  the  business 
and  run  the  mill  about  four  years,  when  it  was  burnt. 

In  1863  he  had  bought  the  old  paper-mill  privilege, 
formerly  owned  by  Cxeneral  Burbank,  at  Millbury, 
purchasing  of  F.  H.  Richmond,  of  Providence.  A 
company  was  formed  as  M.  &  S.  Lapham,  and  a  mill 
built.  After  the  death  of  Smith  Lapham,  the  busi- 
ness was  continued  under  the  name  of  M.  A.  Lapham. 
The  mill  which  had  been  erected  was  burnt  in  1876. 
The  present  fine  mill  was  erected  in  1879.  An  ex- 
cellent quality  of  woolen  goods  are  made  at  this 
mill,  and  their  reputation  is  a  national  one.  The 
mill  is  one  of  the  largest  in  town,  is  lit  with  electric 
light,  and  has  all  the  most  improved  machinery,  and 
gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of  hands.  The 
spot  is  an  historic  one,  hiiving  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury been  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Mr. 
Lapham  has  held  several  offices  in  the  county,  having 
served  as  selectman  and  overseer  of  the  poor  at 
Blackstone  two  years.  Of  late  years  his  residence 
has  been  at  Worcester,  where  he  was  on  the  Board 
of  Alderman  six  years.  For  the  past  sixteen  )'ears 
he  has  been  a  director  of  the  Manufacturers'  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  of  that  city.  He  has  two  chil- 
dren,— Frederick  A.  Lapham,  superintendent  of  the 
mill,  and  Hattie  M.,  wife  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Leland,  ot 
Worcester.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Lapham  took  place 
in  1884. 

Mr.  Lapham  is  one  of  the  successful  manufactur- 
ers of  the  county.  By  industry  and  good  management 
he  has  established  a  prosperous  business,  which  has 
contributed  much  to  the  material  welfare  of  the  town 
of  Millbury. 
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JOSEPH  GRIGGS. 

Captain  Joseph  Griggs  was  born  in  Sutton,  Mass., 
November  3,  1786.  His  early  youth  was  spent  upon 
his  father's  farm.  When  the  time  arrived  for  him  to 
fit  himself  for  the  duties  of  life,  he  left  home  and 
went  to  Charlton,  Mass.,  and  there  learned  the  tan- 
ner's trade  of  Colonel  Bacon,  a  noted  tanner  of  those 
times.  Having  fitted  himself  by  experience,  he  went 
to  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  worked  awhile  at  his 
trade.  After  remaining  there  a  short  time  he  re- 
turned to  Sutton  and  went  to  school.  Having  added 
to  his  store  of  knowledge  as  best  he  could,  he  taught 
school  awhile  in  the  part  of  Sutton  now  Millbury. 

At  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  this  town,  in 
1813,  he  was  engaged  in  the  tanning  business  at  West 
Millbury.  Previous  to  this,  however,  he  had  worked 
at  his  trade  in  Providence.  His  first  venture  at  Mill- 
bury was  in  company  with.  Colonel  Fay  and  Lieut. 
Jehn  Jacobs.  Later,  between  1810  and  1820,  he  was 
interested  in  the  tannery  on  the  Ramshorn  stream,  it 
being  run  by  a  stock  company  composed  of  Millbury 
people.  The  affairs  of  this  company  being  wound 
up,  a  company  was  formed  as  Griggs,  Abbot  & 
Whitney.  This  firm  run  the  tannery  awhile,  when, 
meeting  with  losses,  they  failed.  In  the  settlement 
of  the  debts  was  shown  the  integrity  of  Captain 
Griggs.  He  had  assumed  those  owing  in  the  State, 
which  was  paid  in  full,  principal  and  interest.  He 
again  resumed  business,  and  was  for  a  time  connected 
with  the  late  Captain  Amasa  Wood.  About  1836  or 
1837  he  was  again  involved  in  business  affairs,  and 
the  second  time  failed.  About  1848  the  captain  be- 
came involved  for  the  third  time  through  his  busi- 
ness connections,  but  again  resumed  business  and 
paid  his  obligations.  Captain  Griggs  was  a  constitu- 
ent member  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Millbury.  In 
religious  matters  in  town  he  was  prominently  identi- 
fied— the  church,  the  Sabbath-school  and  ])rayer-meet- 
ing. 

He  was  early  commissioned  a  captain  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Militia;  and  served  the  town  in  the  Legis- 
lature. He  was  a  man  respected  greatly  in  the  com- 
munity, having  great  influence  with  those  about 
him.  He  was  a  liberal-hearted  man,  ever  ready  to 
help  the  poor  and  needy.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
anti-slavery  cause,  being  an  active  member  of  the 
Millbury  Society,  engaged  in  that  work.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  Lieut.  Jonathan  Trask,  of  Millbury, 
by  whom  he  had  several  children.  Some  died  in 
childhood,  and  one  when  a  young  man.  Two  daugh- 
ters survive,  Almira  and  Mary  T.,  wife  of  Jonathan 
Munyan,  Esq.,  of  AVorcester.  After  the  death  of 
Lieutenant  Trask,  Captain  Griggs  came  into  posses- 
sion of  his  larm,  which  he  occupied  many  years. 
After  the  close  of  his  business  life  he  removed  to 
Worcester,  where  he  died  December  6, 1852,  respected 
and  honored. 


SAMUEL  DAVENPORT  TORREY. 

Samuel  Davenport  Torrey  was  born  in  Mendon, 
Worcester  County,  Massachusetts,  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1789,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Millbury,  in  the 
same  county,  December  23, 1877. 

His  ancestors  came  to  the  Province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  in  the  year  1640,  from  the  parish  of  Combe, 
St.  Nicholas,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  England,  and 
settled  in  the  town  of  Weymouth,  Mass. 

The  genealogical  line  of  descent  has  been  traced 
from  William  Torrey,  of  Combe,  St.  Nicholas,  Somer- 
setshire, whose  will  was  dated  in  1556,  through  Philip, 
his  son,  and  the  second  William,  and  then  through 
the  second  Philip  to  the  third  William,  who  was  born 
in  1608,  and  came  to  America  in  1640. 

This  William  Torrey  was  a  conspicuous  character 
in  Massachusetts,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Deputies,  and  always  chosen  clerk  ;  a  mag- 
istrate, and  a  captain  of  militia.  He  died  in  1690. 
He  was  a  man  of  affairs,  with  education,  having  some 
knowledge  of  Latin,  and  also  fair  literary  ability, 
which  appears  through  a  printed  essay  on  "  The 
Futurities,"  a  quaint  production  still  extent. 

He  had  three  brothers  who  settled  severally — Philip 
in  Roxbury,  James  in  Scituate,  Plymouth  Colony, 
.and  Joseph  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  AVilliam's 
oldest  son  was  the  distinguished  scholar  and  preacher, 
Rev.  Samuel  Torrey,  who  lived  in  AVeymouth,  and 
died  there  after  a  pastorate  of  fifty  years.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
he  subsequently  twice  declined  the  presidency 
of  the  college.  He  had  also  the  unusual  honor 
of  preaching  three  "  election  sermons  "  before  the 
"Great  and  General  Court  of  Massachusetts."  He 
left  no  descendants. 

His  brothers  were  William,  Micajah,  Josiah,  Jona- 
than and  Angell,  the  youngest,  who  settled  in  Men- 
don in  1680,  and  from  whom  the  line  comes  down 
through  a  fourth  AVilliam,  and  through  Joseph  to  a 
fifth  AVilliam,  the  father  of  Samuel  Davenport 
Torrey,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Tradition  credits 
the  family  with  unusual  physical  proportions,  the 
last  AVilliam  being  fabulously  reported  as  six  feet 
and  seven  inches  in  height. 

His  wife  was  Anna  Davenport,  daughter  of  Seth 
and  Chloe  (Daniels)  Davenport,  of  Mendon,  by 
whom  he  had  six  children — Samuel,  Joseph,  Louisa, 
Stephen,  Benjamin  and  George. 

The  oldest  son,  Samuel  Davenport  Torrey,  estab- 
lished himself  early  in  life  in  Boston,  in  the  AVest 
India  trade,  at  No.  25  South  Market  Street,  near 
Faneuil  Hall,  where  the  business  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued in  the  family  name.  In  1831,  his  health  be- 
ing somewhat  impaired,  and  having  acquired  what 
he  regarded  as  a  competency,  Mr.  Torrey  retired 
from  business  and  located  himself  permanently  in 
Millbury. 

For  forty-six  years  he  was  one  of  the  substantial 
citizens  of  the  town,  bearing  an  important  part  in 
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its  affairs,  as  also  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  His  life  was  a  model  of 
courtesy  and  uprightness,  and  his  genial  and  cordial 
manners  were  a  true  index  of  his  rare  character. 

Mr.  Torrey  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife, 
Delia  Chapin,  died  in  1821,  about  a  year  after  their 
marriage.  In  1824  he  was  again  married,  to  Susan 
Holman  Waters,  the  eldest  child  of  Asa  Waters,  the 
founder  of  Armory  Village,  and  granddaughter  of 
Colonel  Jonathan  Holman,  who  raised  and  com- 
manded a  regiment  in  the  Revolution. 

Mrs.  Torrey  was  a  woman  of  rare  endowments  and 
character.  Neglecting  none  of  the  varied  practical 
duties  of  her  life,  and  even  attaining  unusual  success 
in  the  performance  of  them,  her  highest  interest  was 
always  in  the  world  of  thought.  She  had  an  irre- 
pressible desire  to  know  the  best  that  had  been  writ- 
ten in  literature  and  philosophy,  and  in  her  search 
for  this  knowledge  weariness  and  weakness  were  for- 
gotten, and  the  limits  of  her  strength  were  often 
passed.  She  had  the  courage  to  follow  the  new  views 
of  truth,  which  her  active  and  progressive  mind  at- 
tained, to  their  conclusions.  She  died  in  Millbury, 
February  3,  1866.  Her  memory  is  cherished  by  her 
children  as  a  precious  legacy. 

Five  children  were  the  fruit  of  this  marriage — four 
daughters  and  one  son — the  third  child,  Samuel  Dav- 
enport, who  died  in  infancy.  The  daughters  are — 
Delia  Chapin,  who  resided  with  her  father  till  his 
death;  Louisa  Maria,  wife  of  Judge  Alphonso  Taft, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  was  Secretary  of  War  and 
also  Attorney-General  under  General  Grant,  after- 
wards United  States  Minister  to  Austria,  and  later  to 
Russia;  Susan  Waters,  wife  of  Samuel  A.  Wood,  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Anna  Davenport,  wife  of  Ed- 
ward Orton,  LL.D.,  president  and  professor  of  ge- 
ology in  Ohio  State  University  at  Columbus,  and 
afterwards  State  geologi.st  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Torrey  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  man  of 
marked  individuality,  of  thorough  business  melhods, 
of  inflexible  integrity,  with  a  decision  and  force  of 
character  which  left  a  lasting  impression  wherever 
he  was  known. 

In  Millbury  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  care 
of  his  farm,  to  his  family  and  his  friends,  taking  also 
a  lively  interest  in  passing  events.  As  he  advanced 
in  life  his  health  became  so  far  established  that  he 
was  spared  many  of  the  painful  infirmities  of  old  age. 

It  happened  to  him  to  be  called  upon  to  assist  in 
the  burial  of  many  of  his  juniors. 

In  a  green  old  age 
He  Beemed  like  an  oak,  worn  but  steady, 
AmidHt  the  elements,  whilst  the  younger  trees 
Fell  fa3t  around  him. 

Belonging  to  the  heroic  age  of  New  England,  he 
never  for  a  moment  lost  the  bearing  of  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school. 

Without  office,  or  the  desire  of  office,  he  enjoyed 


the  respect  and  confidence  of  all.     To  an  unusual  de- 
gree he  possessed 

That  which  should  accompany  old  age, 

As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends. 


DR.   W.   H.    LINCOLN. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Lincoln  was.  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass., 
August  19,  182.5.  By  the  death  of  his  mother,  which 
occurred  while  he  was  quite  young,  the  family  circle 
was  broken,  and  the  five  children,  of  whom  he  was 
the  oldest,  deprived  of  the  many  advantages  which 
result  from  passing  the  first  few  years  of  life  under  a 
mother's  influence.  His  early  education  was  re- 
ceived at  the  ordinary  public  schools  of  fifty  years 
ago,  and  later  at  the  South  Paris  Academy,  South 
Paris,  Maine. 

He  began  active  life  as  a  dentist  in  Portland, 
Maine.  It  was  here  that  Dr.  S.  B.  Chase,  a  leading 
physician  of  that  city,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of 
studying  medicine,  and  kindly  offered  him  the  use 
of  his  library  and  practice.  Thus  it  was  that  in  1850 
he  matriculated  at  Bowdoin  Medical  School,  and 
passed  the  next  six  years  of  his  life  practicing  den- 
tistry for  present  needs  and  studying  medicine  for 
future  usefulness. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
1856,  and  at  once  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Turner,  Maine.  Here  he  married  Laura  Nudd, 
of  Brunswick,  Maine,  who  died  one  year  later.  Soon 
after  her  death  Dr.  Lincoln  removed  to  Hubbards- 
town,  Mass.,  where  he  married  Eunice  A.  Reid,  and 
where  he  practiced  medicine  until  May,  1862,  when 
he  received  a  commission  as  assistant  surgeou  in  the 
Seventh  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  then 
in  the  field  before  Richmond,  and  joined  them  at 
once. 

In  September,  1863,  he  was  promoted  to  "  full " 
surgeon,  and  as  such  served  with  this  regiment  until 
the  expiration  of  its  term  of  service.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  and  located  at  Millbury,  Mass.,  en- 
tering at  once  into  a  large  and  laborious  practice, 
which  he  still  continues. 

He  has  three  children, — Charles  H.,  Laura  B. 
(Mrs.  F.  E.  Powers,  Worcester,  Mass.)  and  Jacob  R. 
(Dr.  J.  R.  Lincoln,  Millbury,  Mass.). 

Dr.  Lincoln  never  courted  public  opinion  or  sought 
public  favor.  He  is  a  man  open  to  conviction,  but 
outspoken  in  religion,  politics  and  whatever  con- 
cerns the  public  welfare,  building  his  own  house 
and  living  in  it.  He  has  always  been  an  active  citi- 
zen, and  interested  in  all  municipal  questions.  In 
professional  life  his  manner  is  zealous  and  deter- 
mined ;  to  him  the  patient  is  always  of  paramount, 
the  friends  of  secondary  importance. 

His  professional  life  has  been  one  of  unquestioned 
ability  rather  than  of  remarkable  popularity,  al- 
though it  has  already  placed  him  in  a  position  to 
enjoy  his  practice  in  the  years  to  come. 
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CHAPTER    CXLI. 

HARDWICK. 

BY   WILLIAM   T.    DAVIS. 

HARDWICK  is  situated  on  the  western  border  of 
Worcester  County,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  towns 
of  Barre,  Dana  and  New  Braintree  in  that  county, 
and  the  towns  of  Entield,  Greenwich  and  Ware  in 
the  county  of  Hamp.shire.  Its  territory  measures 
about  twenty-one  thousand  acres.  At  a  time  just 
preceding  the  establishment  of  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  in  1692,  this  territory  was  little 
known.  The  hardy  settlers  of  New  England  rarely 
ventured  so  far  into  the  wilderness,  where,  in  case  of 
hostile  Indian  attacks,  they  had  no  avenues  of  re- 
treat to  the  more  secure  settlements  on  the  seaboard 
except  through  paths  and  trails,  with  which  the  na- 
tives were  more  familiar  than  themselves.  In  1687, 
the  date  at  which  this  narrative  opens,  the  only  west- 
ern towns  which  had  been  settled — Deerfield,  West- 
field,  Hattield,  Hadley  and  Northampton — were  easily 
accessible  by  the  Connecticut  River,  and  along  that 
stream  they  could  readily  escape  to  the  garrisons 
along  the  Connecticut  shore. 

At  the  date  above-mentioned,  when  every  immi- 
grant from  the  Old  World  felt  that  greed  for  the 
possession  of  land  which  abstinence  at  home  from 
such  a  luxury  had  created,  associations  were  con- 
stantly forming  in  the  older  towns  of  Essex  and  Suf- 
folk Counties  to  secure  grants  which  might,  in  time, 
secure  to  them  abundant  means  of  livelihood,  or 
perhaps  even  untold  wealth.  Among  these  associa- 
tions was  one  in  the  town  of  Roxbury,  consisting  of 
Joshua  Lamb,  Nathaniel  Paige,  Andrew  Gardener, 
Benjamin  Gamblin,  Benjamin  Tucker,  John  Curtis, 
Richard  Draper  and  Samuel  Ruggles.  These  men 
secured  a  deed  of  land  which,  with  some  alterations 
of  boundaries,  resulting  from  recent  legislation,  in- 
cluded the  present  township  of  Hardwick.  The  text 
of  the  deed  is  as  follows  : 

Iviiow  all  men  by  these  presents  that  we,  Julin  Magus,  Lawrence 
Massnwanno,  attorneys  to  Annogoniuck,  Saclieni  of  the  tract  of  land 
calletl  Wojnbemessi'ook,  James  and  Simon,  sons  and  heii-s  of  Black 
James,  Sachem  of  the  Nipnnig  conntrey  for  divers  good  canses  and 
considerations  as  therennto  moving,  and  more  especially  for  and  in  con- 
sidei'ation  of  the  sum  of  twenty  jmnnds  current  money  of  New  Eng- 
land to  us  in  hand  paid  by  .Tosliua  Lambe,  Nath.  I'aige,  Andrew  Gar- 
dener, Benja.  Gamblin,  Benjanu'n  Tucker,  John  i'urtis,  Richard  Draper 
and  Samuel  Ruggles,  of  Roxbury,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  New 
England,  the  receipt  whereof  we  do  hereby  acknowledge  ourselves 
therewitli  to  be  fully  satisfied,  contented  and  Jiaid,  have  given,  granted> 
bargained,  sold,  aliened,  enfeofled  and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents 
du  fully,  freely  and  absolutel.v  give,  grant,  bargain,  sell,  aliene,  enfeofe 
and  contirni  unto  the  said  Lambe,  Paige,  Gardener,  Gambler,  Tucker, 
Curtis,  Draper  and  Ruggles,  their  heirs  and  assignes,  :i  certain  tract  or 
parcel  of  land  containing,  by  estimation,  twelve  miles  long  north  and 
south  and  eight  miles  wide  east  and  west,  situate,  lying  and  being  near 
Quabaug,  eomnionly  known  by  the  name  of  Wonibemesscuok,  being 
butted  and  bounded  southerly  upon  the  land  of  Joseph  Dudley,  Esq., 
lately  purchased  of  the  Indians,  easterly  the  soiithermost  corner  upon 
a  pond  called  Sasagnokapaug,  and  so  by  a  brook  which  runnetli  into  the 


said  pond,  and  so  up  norllicrly  unto  a  place  railed  Noi|uues,  and  so  still 
northerly  until  it  meets  with  a  river  Menamesich.  and  westerly  by  tlio 
river  <intil  it  comes  against  Quabaug  bounds  and  joins  unto  their 
bounds  or  however  otherwise  butted  and  bounded  ;  together  with  all 
and  singular  the  rights,  commodities,  liberties,  privileges  and  appur- 
tenances whatsoever  to  the  same  belonging  or  however  otherwise  apper- 
tiiioing.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  tract  or  parcel  of  land  situate, 
containing  and  being  as  aforesaid  to  the  said  Lamb,  I'aige,  Gur<leliei', 
Gambler,  Tucker,  Curtis,  Diaper  and  Ruggles,  their  heirs  and  assigns, 
in  common  tenancy  to  their  only  proper  use  atid  behoofe  forevi-r.  Ami 
the  said  John  Ulagus,  Lawrence  Nassowanno.  attorneys  as  aforesaid, 
.lames  and  Simon,  heirs  of  Black  .James,  as  aforesaid,  do  covenant, 
promise  ai.d  grant  forthemselves,  heirs,  executors  and  adrninisttators,  to 
and  w-ith  the  said  Joshua  Lamb,  Nathaniel  Paige,  Andrew  Gardener, 
Benjannn  Gambler,  Beniamin  Tucker,  Richard  Draper  and  Samuel 
Ruggles,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  that  they  will  the  above  granted  and 
bargained  land  and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof,  with  their  and  every 
of  their  appurtenances,  warrant  and  defend  from  all  ami  every  person 
and  persons  whatsoever  claiming  any  right  or  title  thereto  or  interest 
thereon,  from,  by  or  under  us.  In  witness  whereof  the  said  John 
Magus,  Lawrence  Nassowanno,  attorneys  as  aforesaid,  James  and  Si- 
mon, have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals,  this  twenty-seventh  day 
of  December.  Anno  Domini,  one  thousand  six  hundred  eighty  and  six, 
annoq  R  R-*  Jacobi,  Secundi,  .\nglie,  Ac.    Secund(i. 

JouN  MAors, 
Lawrence  Nasowanno, 
James, 

SiMOX, 

AxoyRMAi;. 
Signed,  sealed  anl 

delivered  in  presence  of  us. 
John  Gardener, 
Samiel  Anav. 

JobnftLignus,Jamesand Simon,  Indians,  subscriberstn  this  instrument 
personally  appearing,  acknowledged  the  same  to  be  their  act  and  deed, 
June  iftth,  1687,  before  me — 

W'lr.I.IAM    STOVaUTON. 

There  was  evidently  a  doubt  on  the  part  of  the 
grantees  in  this  deed  whether  the  title  sought  to  be 
obtained  under  it  would  have  any  validity  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  government.  It  bears  date  only 
seven  days  after  the  appearance  of  Andros  as  Gov- 
ernor of  New  England,  who  declared  all  titles  to  lands 
vested  in  the  Crown.  At  any  rate  it  was  not  recorded 
until  the  7th  of  May,  1723,  and  up  to  that  time  at 
least  no  steps  were  taken  to  take  possession  under  its 
provisions.  Three  years  or  more  after  the  record  of 
the  deed,  those  who  were  living  of  the  orignal  grantees 
and  the  heirs  of  the  others  proceeded  to  find  the 
bounds  of  the  granted  lands  and  to  petition  the 
General  Court  to  confirm  their  title.  Their  petition, 
presented  June  10,  1727,  was  unsuccessful.  In  1729 
another  attempt  to  secure  a  confirmation  of  title  was 
unsuccessful,  and  after  other  equally  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  obtain  from  the  court  a  title  to  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  the  purchased  lands,  on  the  17th  of  June, 
1732,  it  was  ordered  "  that  there  be  and  hereby  is 
granted  unto  the  petitioners  and  their  associates  a 
tract  of  land  of  the  contents  of  six  miles  square  for  a 
township  at  the  place  petitioned  for,  to  be  laid  out  in 
a  regular  form  by  a  surveyor  and  chainman  under 
oath,  a  plan  thereof  to  be  presented  to  this  court  at 
their  next  session  for  confirmation  ;  the  said  land  by 
them  to  be  settled  on  the  conditions  following,  viz.: 
that  they  within  the  space  of  five  years  settle  and 
have  on  the  spot  sixty  families  (the  settlers  to  be  none 
but  such  as  are  natives  of  New  England),  each  settler 
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to  build  a  good  and  convenient  dwelling-house  of 
one  story  high,  eighteen  feet  square  at  the  least,  and 
clear  and  bring  to  four  acres  fit  for  improvement 
and  three  acres  more  well  stocked  with  English 
grass,  and  also  lay  out  three  shares  throughout  the 
town,  each  share  to  be  one  sixty-third  purtof  the  said 
town,  one  share  for  the  first  settled  minister,  one  for 
the  ministry  and  the  other  for  the  school ;  and  also 
build  a  convenient  meeting- house  and  settle  a  learned 
and  orthodox  minister  within  the  time  aforesaid." 
This  order  was  concurred  in  by  the  Council  June  20, 
1732,  and  became  a  law  on  the  signature  of  Governor 
Belcher  being  affixed  on  the  30th  of  .Tune. 

After  the  confirmation  of  their  title  to  that  portion 
of  their  purchase  comprising  a  territory  six  miles 
square,  the  proprietors  held  meetings,  admitted 
proper  associates  and  voted  to  lay  out  the  township, 
reserving  ten  acres  near  the  centre  for  a  meeting- 
house, burial-pLace  and  training-field.  On  the  22d  of 
February,  1732-33,  it  was  voted  that  "the  committee 
shall  as  soon  as  may  be  lay  out  one  hundred  and 
eleven  lots  for  the  proprietors  and  settlers  in  one  hun- 
dred acre  lots,  having  respect  to  the  quality  of  the 
land,  viz.:  four  lots  to  each  proprietor's  share,  sixty 
settlers  and  the  lots  for  the  minister,  ministry  and 
school ;  the  minister's  lot  to  be  laid  out  by  the  com- 
mittee near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  rest  of  the 
lots  to  be  drawn  for  both  by  the  proprietors  and 
settlers."  It  was  also  voted  "  that  the  remaining 
land  belonging  to  the  proprietors  be  all  lotted  out  by 
the  committee  in  such  quantities  as  that  each  proprie- 
tor have  three  lots  and  so  sorted  as  that  in  the  draft 
each  person  may  have  a  just  and  equal  share,"  and 
"  that  each  settler  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  committee 
upon  his  drawing  his  lot  the  sum  of  five  pounds 
towards  the  defraying  the  charges  of  surveying,  etc., 
and  the  further  sum  often  pounds  each  for  the  build- 
ing a  meeting-house  and  settling  a  minister  within 
the  space  of  three  years  after  his  being  admitted." 
It  was  still  further  voted  "that  each  proprietor  have 
leave  to  offer  for  admission  five  settlers  of  such  per- 
sons according  to  the  court's  grant  and  shall  give 
bonds  to  the  committee  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
orders  and  conditions  of  court  within  three  years 
from  their  admission,  on  forfeiture  of  their  lots  to  be 
again  disposed  of;  always  provided  that  those  who 
have  paid  their  money  and  are  already  admitted  be 
deducted  out  of  the  whole  in  proportion  ;  and  whereas 
the  proprietors  have  each  of  them  a  draught  of  four 
lots,  which  makes  nine  lots,  including  the  settlers,  five 
of  any  of  the  nine  being  settled  by  them  shall  be  suffi- 
cient." 

In  1733  an  enlargement  of  the  lands  of  the  proprie- 
tors was  granted  by  the  General  Court  as  compensa- 
tion for  certain  lands  in  the  six  miles  square  which 
it  was  found  belonged  toother  parties.  This  enlarge- 
ment began  "at  the  east  bank  of  Ware  river,  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  a  tract  of  land  laid  out  to  James 
Hovey;  from  thence  running  southerly  as  that  line 


runs  to  Brookfield  bounds;  and  from  thence  easterly 
as  Brookfield  bounds  run  to  the  southwesterly  corner 
of  Braintree  six  thousand  acres  ;  and  from  thence  ex- 
tending northwesterly,  bounding  northeasterly  on  said 
six  thousand  acres  till  the  line  comes  to  Ware  river; 
and  then  bounding  on  Ware  river  to  the  first  bounds ; 
in  lieu  of  four  hundred  acres  taken  oft" by  Braintree 
grant  and  the  three  hundred  acres  taken  ofi'  by  land 
of  John  Read,  Esq.,  and  the  ponds,  etc.,  as  aforesaid, 
provided  it  interferes  with  no  former  grant." 

In  1736  the  territory  was  incorporated  as  a  district, 
and  the  proprietors  were  authorized  to  choose  town 
ofiicers.  At  this  time  it  appears  to  have  borne  the 
name  of  Lambstown.  On  the  27th  of  January,  1739, 
the  following  act  was  passed  incorporating  the  town 
under  the  name  of  Hardwick": 

Ad  act  for  erecting  a  plantation  in  the  County  of  W^orcester,  called 
Lanitistown,  into  a  township  by  the  name  of  Hardwick. 

"Wbereae  the  plantation  of  Lambstown, v^-callet],  in  the  Connly  of 
Worcester,  is  competently  filled  with  inhabitants  who  labor  nnder  divers 
inconveniences  and  difficulties  for  want  of  a  power  of  enjoying  and  ex- 
ercising town  privileges  among  them,  and  have  addressed  this, Court,  eet- 
ing  forth  the  same  and  praying  for  relief  therein  ; 

Be  it  enacted  by  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  Council  and  Represen- 
tatives, in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  authority  of  the  same. 

Sect.  1.  That  the  said  plantation  of  Lambstown,  inclusive  of  the  ad- 
ditional grant,  lying  and  being  on  both  sides  of  Wear  river,  as  the  same 
is  hereafter  bounded  and  described,  be  and  hereby  is  constituted  and 
erected  into  a  separate  and  distinct  township  by  the  name  of  llardwicke, 
the  bounds  of  said  township  being 'as  follows,  viz.  :  beginning  at  the 
East  Bank  of  Ware  river,  at  the  Northwest  corner  of  a  tract  of  laud  laid 
out  to  James  Ilovey  ;  from  thence,  extending  southerly,  as  that  line 
runs  to  Brookfield  bounds ;  and  from  thence  Easterly,  as  Brookfield 
bounds  run  to  the  Southwesterly  corner  of  Braintry  six  thousand  acres  ; 
and  from  thence  extending  Northwesterly,  bounding  Northeasterly  on 
said  six  thousand  acres  till  the  line  comes  to  Ware  river,  and  so  over  the 
river,  the  same  course,  till  it  comes  to  the  corner  of  Draintry  grant,  and 
there  strikes  on  Rutland  line  ;  thence  running  North  thirty-nine  de 
grees  West  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty  perch  ;  thence  South  forty  de- 
grees West  eighteen  hundred  perch  ;  thence  South  one  degree  thirty 
minutes  \Vest  ten  hundred  and  thirty  perch  ;  thence  East  two  degrees 
thirty  minutes  North  ten  hundred  and  five  perch  to  Ware  river. 

Sect.  2.  And  that  the  inhabitants  thei'eof  be  and  hereby  are  vested 
and  endowed  with  equal  powers,  privileges  and  immunities  which  any 
of  the  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  other  towns  in  this  province  are,  or  by 
law  ought  to  be,  vested  with. 

Provided  nevertheless, 

Sect.  3.  That  the  inhabitants  of  said  town  do  within  three  years 
from  the  publication  of  this  act  erect  and  finish  a  suitable  and  conven- 
ient meeting-house  for  the  public  worship  of  God  among  them,  they 
having  already  an  orthodox  minister  settled  among  them. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1738-39,  a  meeting  was  litld, 
called  by  Christopher  Paige,  who  was  duly  author- 
ized by  law,  at  which  town  ofiicers  were  chosen  for 
the  year.  Christopher  Paige  was  moderator,  Corne- 
lius Cannon  was  chosen  town  clerk,  John  Wells 
treasurer,  and  a  Board  of  Selectmen  was  chosen,  con- 
sisting of  Eleazer  Warner,  John  Wells,  Benjamin 
Smith,  William  Thomas  and  Constant  Merrick. 

Before  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  as  the  act 
states,  a  minister  had  been  either  settled  or  employed. 
Rev.  E^phraim  Keith  began  to  preach  on  the  planta- 
tion as  early  as  1734.  Rev.  David  White  succeeded 
him  November  17,  1736,  and  on  the  same  day  a 
church  was  organized.  The  pastorate  of  Mr.  White 
continued    until    his   death,   .January    0,    1784.     In 
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1736-37  a  meeting-house  was  erected  on  the  ten  acres 
originally  reserved  for  that  purpose,  but  in  1741  a 
new  house  was  built  on  the  Common,  which  was  not 
completely  finished  for  several  years.  By  the  year 
1750  the  meeting-house  was  completed,  but  not  before 
serious  troubles  had  risen  in  the  church,  which  it  was 
found  difficult  to  allay.  After  their  final  settle- 
ment the  remainder  of  the  ministry  of  Mr.  White, 
which  closed  with  his  death,  in  1784,  was  peaceful 
imd  prosperous.  Mr.  White  was  descended  from 
John  White,  who  came  to  New  England  in  1G32. 
He  was  born  at  Hatlield,  July  1,  1710,  and  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1730. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  White  was  Rev.  Thomas  Holt, 
who  was  ordained  June  25,  1789.  At  the  ordination 
of  Mr.  Holt,  Eev.  Charles  Backus,  of  Somers,  Conn., 
made  the  introductory  prayer  ;  Rev.  Benjamin  Trum- 
bull, of  North  Haven,  Conn.,  preached  the  sermon  ; 
Rev.  Josiah  Dana,  o#Ban-e,  made  the  consecrating 
prayer ;  Rev.  Nathan  Fiske,  of  Brookfield,  gave  the 
charge ;  Eev.  Daniel  Foster,  of  New  Braintree,  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  ;  and  Rev.  Joseph  Apple- 
ton,  of  Brookfield,  made  the  concluding  prayer.  Mr. 
Holt's  pastorate  continued  until  March  27,  1805, 
when  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request. 

Rev.  William  Brigham  Wesson,  a  graduate  of  Wil- 
liams College  in  1802,  followed  Mr.  Holt  and  was 
ordained  October  20,  1805.  During  the  ministry  of 
Mr.  Wesson  the  division  of  parishes  and  churches 
on  account  of  the  growing  prevalence  of  Unitarian- 
ism,  was  felt  in  Hardwick,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
non-committal  stand  taken  by  him  some  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  church  resulted,  and  though  sustained  by 
a  majority  of  the  society,  he  asked  and  received  his 
dismission,  June  14,  1824. 

After  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Wesson  the  differences 
between  the  church  and  the  parish  prevented  an 
agreement  as  to  the  settlement  of  a  new  minister. 
The  church  held  to  its  Trinitarian  doctrines;  the  par- 
ish had  crossed  the  threshold  into  the  new  theology. 
The  result  of  the  differences  was  the  secession,  in 
1827,  of  the  old  orthodox  Congregationalists,  who 
were  a  majority  of  the  church,  with  the  old  church 
records  leaving  the  Congregational  Society,  with  a 
minority  of  the  church  in  possession  of  the  meeting- 
house and  property  of  the  parish.  The  old  society 
invited  Rev.  John  M.  Merrick  to  settle  as  their  pas- 
tor and  he  was  ordained  August  27,  1828.  Mr.  Mer- 
rick continued  in  the  pastorate  until  March  5,  1832, 
when  he  resigned  and  not  long  after  settled  in  Wal- 
pole,  where  he  remained  many  years.  In  1869  he 
was  settled  in  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire,  and 
there  died  March  20,  1871. 

Eev.  John  Goldsbury  followed  Mr.  Merrick  and 
was  installed  July  4,  1832,  and  remained  until  1839. 
Mr.  Goldsbury  was  a  native  of  Warwick  and  gradu- 
ated at  Brown  University  in  1820.  Aside  from  his 
duties  as  pastor  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  cause 
of  education  and  in   various  places  was  engaged   in 


the  duties  of  teacher.  Under  his  instruction,  among 
others,  his  son,  John  Goldsbury,  was  fitted  for  Har- 
vard and  graduated  with  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  in 
1842.  A  daughter  of  Mr.  Goldsbury  married  the 
late  Amos  B.  Merrill,  an  attorney-at-law,  in  Boston, 
of  high  character  and  considerable  practice. 

In  1841  a  new  meeting-house  was  erected  under  an 
arrangement  with  the  Universalist  Society,  by  which 
the  two  societies  were  practically  united,  and  dedi- 
cated January  25,  1842.  Rev.  Rufus  S.  Pope,  who 
had  been  preaching  to  the  Universalists,  was  engaged 
for  a  year  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  Norwood  Daman, 
Unitarian,  who  remained  two  years.  On  the  2d  of 
July,  1845,  Rev.  Benton  Smith,  Universalist,  was 
ordained,  who  continued  his  pastorate  until  1850. 

After  various  supplies  Rev.  George  J.  Sanger,  a 
Universalist,  was  installed  May  7,  1856,  and  served 
eight  years.  During  the  war  he  served  as  lieutenant 
and  chaplain  in  the  army,  and  not  long  after  his  re- 
turn resigned  his  pastorate,  June  1,  1864. 

Rev.  John  Harvey  Moore,  Universalist,  followed, 
and  preached  until  1874.  In  1875  Rev.  Henry  Jew- 
ell, also  Universalist,  took  charge  of  the  pulpit,  and 
served  until  his  resignation,  in  1878.  Since  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Moore  the  pastorates  of  the  society 
have  been  held  by  Rev.  Lucian  S.  Crosley,  who  was 
ordained  November  13,  1879,  and  Rev.  Benjamin  V. 
Stevenson,  who  began  his  services  April  1,  1882. 

The  seceding  church,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
1827,  organized  the  "  First  Calvinistic  Society  in 
Hardwick,"  and  built  a  meeting-house,  which  was 
dedicated  September  9,  1829.  Rev.  Martyn  Tupper 
was  ordained  pastor  April  16,  1828,  and  resigned 
April  29,  1835.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Edward  J. 
Fuller,  a  native  of  Plainfield,  who  was  ordained  No- 
vember 3,  1835,  and  dismissed  March  21,  1837.  Rev. 
William  Eaton  followed  September  6,  1837,  and  re- 
signed March  26,  1840.  Mr.  Eaton  was  followed  by 
Rev.  Barnabas  M.  Fay,  who  was  ordained  May  20, 
1840,  and  served  until  August  23,  1843.  The  next 
pastor  was  the  Rev.  Asa  Mann,  a  native  of  Randolph, 
Vt.,  and  a  graduate  of  Amherst  in  1838.  He  was  or- 
dained June  19,  1844,  and  resigned  October  14,  1851. 
Rev.  Martyn  Tupper  began  a  new  pastorate  at  Hard- 
wick June  23,  1852,  and  resigned  September  1,  1870. 
Rev.  Eldridge  W.  Merritt  served  from  June  5,  1873, 
the  date  of  his  installation,  until  October  1,  1876, 
and  since  that  time  the  pulpit  has  been  occupied  by 
Rev.  Augustus  C.  Swain,  Rev.  Gilbert  B.  Richardson 
and  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Charles  A.  Peirce. 

The  Universalist  Society,  to  which  reference  has 
been  already  made,  was  incorporated  June  12,  1824. 
For  many  years  previous  to  that  time  there  had  ex- 
isted in  Hardwick  more  or  less  of  those  holding  to 
the  Universalist  faith,  who  held  public  service  as  op- 
portunity offered,  but  there  was  no  organized  society 
until  the  date  above  mentioned.  And  even  after  the 
act  of  incorporation  no  uninterrupted  services  were 
held  until  1836  or  '37,  when   Rev.  John   Pierce  was 
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ordained,  on  the  27th  of  September  in  the  latter  year. 
Kev.  Gilniiin  Noyes,  a  native  ol'  Atliinson,  N.  H., 
and  a  graduate  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1830,  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Pierce,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  Rufus  S. 
Pope,  who  was  pastor  of  the  society  at  the  time  of  its 
union  with  the  Unitarian  Society  already  described. 
After  the  union  the  society  gradually  fell  into  the 
ITniversalist  ranks,  and  is  now  reckoned  one  of  the 
societies  of  that  organization. 

A  Baptist  Society,  which  was  incorporated  in  Hard- 
wick  in  1816,  built  a  meeting-house  in  1801,  and  a 
larger  one  in  1832.  In  1840  the  society  removed  its 
place  of  worship  to  Ware,  and  sold  the  meeting- 
house in  Hardwick.  During  the  life  of  this  society 
in  Hardwick  its  pastors  were:  Rev.  Ebenezer  Burt, 
ordained  June  20,  1798,  and  dismissed  November  19, 
1827  ;  Rev.  Joseph  Glazier,  Rev.  Nelson  B.  Jones, 
Rev.  William  Brown  and  Rev.  Joseph  Glazier,  for  the 
second  time,  who  resigned  in  1846,  not  long  before 
the  removal  of  the  society  to  Ware. 

A  Methodist  and  a  Catholic  Society  are  also  in  op- 
eration, the  former  at  the  Furnace  Village,  where  a 
meeting-house  was  erected  in  1845,  and  the  latter  at 
Gilbertville,  where   a   church  was   erected   in    1872. 

A  Congregational  Society  was  organized  at  Gilbert- 
ville about  18G0,  and  held  its  services  in  a  hall,  built 
by  Mr.  George  H.  Gilbert,  until  the  dedication  of 
their  stone  church,  September  10,  1874.  Towards  the 
construction  of  this  church  Mr.  George  H.  Gilbert, 
who  died  in  1869,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  the  George  H.  Gilbert  Manufactur- 
ing Company  gave  twenty  thousand  dollars  and  a  piece 
of  land  with  the  foundation  for  the  structure,  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert presented  the  society  with  an  organ  and  her  chil- 
dren with  the  furniture  and  a  window  as  a  memorial  of 
a  beloved  sister.  The  various  pastors  and  supplying 
ministers  of  this  society  have  been  Rev.  William  H. 
Beecher,  Rev.  Rufus  P.  Wells,  Rev.  Willard  D. 
Brown  and  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Arthur  Tit- 
comb. 

After  the  incorporation  of  New  Braintree,  in  1751, 
which  diminished  to  a  small  extent  the  territory  of 
the  town,  no  change  was  made  in  its  boundaries  until 
the  passage  of  the  act  incorporating  the  town  of  Dana 
February  18, 1801.  That  act  described  the  new  town- 
ship as  follows: 

Beginning  lit  the  southw(.-st  corner  of  Peteraliam,  on  tlie  eiist  line  of 
New  Salem,  ami  running  on  saiil  line  tliree  miles  and  sixty  rods  to  the 
southeast  corner  of  said  New  Salem ;  thence  east  seventy -four  rods  ; 
thence  south  two  hundred  and  thirty  rods  ;  thence  east  thirty  rods; 
thence  south  one  mile  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  rods  ;  thence  east 
fourteen  dejjrees  south  two  hundred  and  sixty  rods  to  Hardwick  west 
line  ;  thence  soutli  thirty-seven  degrees  west  on  said  Hardwick  line  one 
hundred  and  twenty  rods;  thence  east  thii-ty-two  <iegrees  south  two 
hundred  and  forty  rods  to  the  middle  of  Swift  river  ;  thence  hy  a  line 
drawn  on  the  middle  of  said  Swift  river  to  the  continence  of  Pautapaug 
Pond  ;  thence  north  thirty-eight  degrees  east  one  mile  through  said 
Pond  to  the  n<n-t.heast  corner  thereof  at  la  stump  and  stones  on  land  of 
Luther  Page  ;  thence  north  tifteen  degrees  east  two  hundred  rods  to  the 
centre  of  the  bridge  across  said  Swift  river  on  the  country  road  ;  thence 
east  twenty-one  degrees  north  one  hundred  rods  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  land  of  Stephen  "White  ;  thence  north  twenty-two  degrees  east 


eighty  rods ;  thence  noilh  six  degrees  east  two  hundred  and  eighty 
rods ;  thence  north  five  degrees  west  on«  mile  and  eighty  rods  to  the 
eastern  declivity  of  Three-penny  Morris  Hill  (so-called);  thence  west 
ten  degrees  east  to  the  northeast  r-nrner  of  land  of  Selh  Williams  one 
mile  and  eighty  rods;  thence  west  fourteen  degrees  north  one  hundred 
and  thii'ty  lods  ;  thence  west  twenty-Jive  degrees  south  two  hundred 
rods;  thence  west  nineteen  <legi-ees  noi-th  to  the  first-nienlinned  hounds. 

Another  slight  change  in  the  boundaries  was  made 
by  an  act  passed  June  10, 1814,  providing  that  .loseph 
Robinson,  of  New'  Braintree,  with  his  family  and  so 
much  of  his  farm  as  now  lies  in  New  Braintree  and 
west  of  Ware  River,  should  be  set  off  from  New  Brain- 
tree to  Hardwick. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1831,  a  gore  of  unincorpo- 
rated land  was  annexed  to  Hardwick,  described  as 
beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Hardwick,  and 
running  north  seventy  degrees  east  five  rods  to  the 
southerly  corner  of  Petersham,  thence  south  forty-one 
and  one-fjuarter  degrees  east  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  rods  on  the  line  of  Peter^am  to  the  southeast 
corner  thereof,  and  thence  north  thirty-seven  and  one- 
half  degrees  west  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  rods  on 
line  of  Hardwick  to  the  bounds  first  mentioned. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1833,  a  gore  of  land  lying 
at  "the  southeasterly  part  of  Hardwick  and  adjoining 
said  town,  called  Hardwick  gore,  containing  about  two 
hundred  acres,  beginning  at  a  monument  in  the  pond 
above  Anderson's  mill,  at  a  place  where  the  westerly 
line  of  New  Braintree  leaves  Ware  River;  thence  on 
the  said  westerly  line  of  New  Braintree  south  fourteen 
degrees  east  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  rods  to  a 
stone  monument;  thence  south  thirty-seven  degrees 
west  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  rods  to  another 
stone  monument,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  New 
Braintree  and  northeast  corner  of  Ware;  thence  north 
eighty-seven  degrees  west  thirty-six  rods  to  said  Ware 
River;  thence  on  the  said  river  northerly  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  rods  to  the  southeast  corner  of 
Hardwick;  thence  sixty-one  rods  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning, together  with  the  inhabitants  thereof,"  was 
annexed  to  Hardwick.  This  last  annexation  fur- 
nished the  territory  on  which  the  village  of  Gilbert- 
ville is  chiefly  built,  and  on  which  a  large  part  of  the 
population  of  the  town  have  their  residences. 

As  a  partial  compensation  paid  by  the  town  for 
these  additions  to  its  territory,  by  an  act  passed  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1842,  a  tract  of  land  described  as  "beginning 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Silas  N.  Johnson's  land,  on 
the  line  of  said  Hardwick  and  Dana;  thence  running 
south  forty-nine  degrees  east  two  hundred  and  four 
rods  to  the  corner  of  Stephen  Hillnian's  land  ;  thence 
north  thirty-one  and  one-half  degrees  ea.st  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  rods  to  Barre,  Hardwick  and  Pe- 
tersham corner,  together  with  a  part  of  Petersham," 
was  taken  from  Hardwick  and  annexed  to  Dana. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town 
and  after  the  complete  operation  of  its  municipal  ma- 
chinery had  been  put  in  motion  before  the  prosperous 
career  of  its  little  community  was  disturbed  by  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars.     During  the  second  war  the 
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following  Hardwick 

service : 

Samuel  AtwooJ. 
David  Allen. 
David  Aiken. 
Tiniotliy  Abbot. 
Solomon  Aiken, 
Edward  Bliiir,  corp. 
Tlionias  Burns. 
Jolm  Blunt,  sergt. 
Sinieun  Bacou. 
Jason  Badeuck. 
Nathan  Billings. 
Daniel  Billings. 
Samuel  Billings. 
Abel  Benjamin. 
Silas  Bowker,  sergt. 
Elisha  Billings,  curp. 
James  Bacon, 
David  Barr. 
Edward  Blair. 
Samuel  Bridge. 
Jotham  Bruce. 
Jonas  Btitterfield. 
Oliver  Cobleigh. 
Samuel  Church. 
Elisha  Church, 
Richard  Church. 
Timothy  Church. 
Elisha  Cobb,  corp. 
Johu  Cobb. 
Lemuel  Cobb. 
Ebenezer  Cox,  capt. 
Isaac  Clark,  corp. 
Ilenrj'  Chase,  corp. 
Isaiah  Carpenter. 
Ebenezer  Cunnnings. 
Elijah  Cnmmings. 
Ebenezer  CuJtis. 
Joseph  Chamberlain. 
David  Do^ne,  sergt. 
Samuel  Dexter. 
James  Doane. 
Zurishaddais  Doty. 
Richard  Ellis, 
Joshua  Elwell. 
Thomas  Elwell. 
Jonas  Fay. 
Daniel  Fay. 
James  Fay. 
John  Fay. 
Stephen  Kay. 
Joshua  Farr. 
Jonathan  Favr. 
Edward  Foster. 
Thomas  Freeman. 
Watson  Freeman, 
Aaron  Forbush, 
Isaac  Gibbs,  corp. 
Joseph  Gilbert, 
John  Green. 
Larkin  Green. 
Caleb  Green. 
David  Gitchell,  sergt. 
Benjamin  Goddard. 
David  Glazier. 
Isaiah  Glazier. 
Stephen  Gorham. 
Solomon  Gilbert. 
Daniel  Hastings,  corp. 
Jacob  Hastings. 
Samuel  Hedge,  curp. 
Johu  Haskell- 
Zachariah  Haskell. 
Elisha  Hedge. 
Richard  Hatch. 


men  were  engaged  in  military 

Simeon  Hazeltine, 

Samuel  Hunt. 

Joseph  Higgins,  corp. 

Samuel  Harriugton. 

Elisha  Hedge,  Jr. 

Joseph  Hinds. 

Seth  Hinckley. 

Sylvunus  Howe. 

Thomas  Johnson. 

Edmund  Johnson. 

John  Jordan. 

Dudley  Jordan. 

Edmund  Jordan. 

Jacob  Knowlton. 

Ebenezer  Lawrence. 

Ezra  Leonard,  ens. 

Amos  Marsh. 

John  BlcSwain. 

Benjamin  ilann. 

Wm.  Merrick. 

Paul  Maudell,  capt. 

Noah  Mandell,  ens. 

Nathaniel  Merrick,  corp. 

David  Marble. 

Nathan  Marble. 

Joseph  Nichols. 

Caleb  Nye. 

Timothy  Newton,  clerk. 

Silas  Newton,  clerk. 

Benjamin  Negus. 

Wm.  Paige,  capt. 

Phine.'is  Powers. 

Ezekiel  Pratt,  eus. 

Isaiah  Pratt. 

Jonas  Paige. 

Johu  Paige. 

John  Paige,  Jr. 

Joseph  Petrell. 

Daniel  Parkhurst. 

Timothy  Pike. 

Abraham  Powers. 

Wm.  Powers. 

Timoihy  Ruggles,  Brig. -Gen 

Samuel  Robinson,  capt. 

Samuel  Robinson,  Jr. 

James  Robinson,  Jr. 

Leonai'd  Robinson. 

Eleaser  Rice,  ens. 

John  Roberts. 

Benjamin  Raymoud. 

John  Raymond. 

Ephraini  Rice. 

Oliver  Rice. 

Wliitney  Ruggles. 

Joseph  Ruggles,  lieiit. 

Solomon   Rice. 

Moses  Seaver. 

Job  Smith. 

Nathaniel  Sprout, 

Daniel  Stearns. 

Thomas  Stevens. 

Elkauah  Stewart. 

Seth  Stewart. 

Samuel  Stewart. 

Wm.  Stone. 

Phillip  Satford,  drum. 

Joel  Sinionds. 

Challis  Safford,  siirg. 

Ebenezer  SafTord,  sergt. 

Timothy  Sage. 

Nathan  Stone,  lieut, 

Samuel  Steele,  corp, 

Bartholomew  Taylor. 

James  Taylur. 


John  Train. 

Ebenezer  Whipple,  sergt, 
James  Whipple. 
Benjamin  Whipple,  sergt. 
Paul  Whipple. 
Wm.  Wood,  corp. 
Pelatiah  Ware. 
Nathaniel  Winslow. 
Seth  Winslow,  Jr. 
Shubael  Winslow. 
James  Winslow. 


Samuel  Winslow,  sergt. 
David  Weeks, 
Holland  Weeks. 
Thomas  Weeks, 
Nathaniel  Wliitcomb. 
James  Whitcomb, 
Asa  Whitcomb. 
Nathaniel  Whitcomb,  Jr. 
Thomas  White. 
Daniel  Warner. 
Elijah  Warner. 


Brigadier-General  Ruggles,  who  entered  the  service 
from  Hardwick  as  colonel  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank 
and  title  here  given  to  him,  was  a  man  whose  distinc- 
tion deserves  some  special  reference.  He  was  de- 
scended from  Thomas  Ruggles,  who  appeared  in  Rox- 
bury  as  early  as  1637.  Rev.  Timothy  Ruggles, 
father  of  the  general,  graduated  at  Harvard  at  1707, 
and  was  settled  in  Rochester,  Mass.,  November  22, 
1710.  He  was  in  many  ways  helpful  in  the  early 
settlement  of  Hardwick,  his  father,  Samuel  Ruggles, 
Having  been  one  of  the  original  purchasers  of  the 
territory  from  the  Indians  in  1686.  Among  his  class- 
mates was  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  the  annalist,  and 
pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston.  His  pas- 
torate continued  in  Rochester  until  his  death,  in  1768. 
The  general  was  born  in  Rochester  October  11,  1711, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1732.  After  practicing 
law  for  a  time  in  Sandwich,  where  he  also  kept  a 
tavern,  he  settled  in  Hardwick,  which  town  he  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Court  in  1736.  At  the  battle 
of  Lake  George  in  1755  he  was  brigadier-general  and 
second  in  command.  He  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1756,  and  was 
thechiefjusticeof  that  court  from  1762  until  the  Revo- 
lution. He  was  president  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress 
of  the  Nine  Colonies  in  New  York  in  1765,  but,  re- 
fusing to  concur  in  its  measures,  was  reprimanded  by 
the  Legislature.  He  adhered  to  the  King  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Revolution,  was  a  Mandamus  Coun- 
cilor, and  on  the  evacution  of  Boston  went  with  the 
British  troops  to  Halifax.  He  returned  to  Long  and 
Staten  Islands  and  organized  a  body  of  loyal  militia. 
His  property  was  confiscated  by  the  act  of  1779,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  war  or  earlier  he  settled  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  died  at  AVilmot  August  4,  1795. 

Nor  was  the  town  of  Hardwick  less  active  in  its 
efforts  to  carry  the  Revolutionary  War  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  In  the  archives  of  the  State  the  names 
of  the  following  persons  are  found,  who  at  various 
times  and  for  various  periods  of  service  took  part  in 
the  struggles  either  as  a  part  of  the  militia  or  of  the 
Continental  army: 


Atwood  Aiken,  corp. 

Solomon  Aiken,  sergt. 

John  Aiken. 

Nathaniel  Aiken. 

Israel  ^iken. 

Philip  Amidou. 

Seth  Babbitt. 

John  Butler. 

Samuel  Billings,  Jr.,  cajit. 

Adnah  Bangs,  corp. 


Elisha  Bangs,  Heut. 
Nathan  Bangs. 
John  Bangs. 
Jonathan  Belding. 
Phineha-s  Blond. 
Joseph  Boynton, 
Joseph  Byram. 
Ebenezer  Barlow. 
Joseph  Barlow. 
.Tames  Byram. 
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Samuel  Beals,  sergt. 

Jonathan  Hastings,  corp. 

Jesse  Paige. 

Jesse  Safford. 

Oliver  Bailoy,  corp. 

Prince  Haskell,  drum. 

Timothy  Paige,  Jr. 

Reuben  Snow, 

.Tedediah  Barrett. 

Uriah  Higgins. 

Joseph  Pike. 

Thomas  Spooner, 

John  Batchelder. 

John  Harris,  sergt. 

Levi  Pratt. 

Robert  Sprout. 

Joshua  Boyden. 

Andrew  HasUell. 

Stephen  Pratt. 

Barnabas  Sears,  lieut. 

Silas  Bowker,  eergt. 

Moses  Haskell. 

Josiah  Perkins. 

Steward  Southgate,  sergt. 

Nathan  i.'arpeuter. 

Solomon  Hedge. 

James  Paige  (2d). 

Ebenezer  Sprout. 

Edward  Chaloner. 

George  Haskell. 

Timothy  Paige. 

Nathaniel  Sprout, 

Isaac  Clark. 

Ephraim  Hodges. 

William  Paige,  Jr. 

Daniel  Thomas. 

Uriah  Converse. 

Moses  Hunt. 

Denison  Robinson, 

sergt. 

Ephraim  Titus. 

Jabez  Cobb. 

Asa  Hedge. 

Edward  Rawson. 

Ephraim  Thayer,  corp. 

Abraham  Chamberlin,  serge. 

Autipas  Howe. 

Isaac  Rice. 

Daniel  Thomas. 

Moses  Chamberlin. 

John  Hanmer,  sergt. 

Daniel  Rice. 

Ephraim  Tucker. 

Edward  Church. 

Aaron  Hudson,  corp. 

Moses  Rice. 

Robert  Tucker, 

James  Crossman. 

Henry  Higgins. 

Peter  Rice. 

Samuel  Thayer. 

Jonathan  Childs. 

Elisha  Hedge,  Jr. 

Henry  Ri.xford. 

Jacob  Terry. 

Nathan  Cmsby. 

Sinieon  Hazeltine,  capt. 

Josiah  Roberts. 

John  Thayer, 

Paul  Crowell. 

John  Hedge. 

Joseph  Robinson. 

Samuel  Thayer, 

Thomas  Crowell. 

Edmund  Hadger,  capt. 

Thomas  RobiiiBon, 

Jr. 

Isaiah  Tower. 

William  Chamberlin. 

Joseph  Higgins. 

Thomas  Robinson, 

>ergt. 

Thomas  Topper. 

Elijah  Carpenter. 

Solomon  Johnson. 

James  Robinson. 

Jabez  Upham. 

Isaac  Cummings. 

Philip  Jordan. 

John  W,   Robinson 

Abel  Warner, 

Barnabas  CuHhman. 

Prince  Jenuey. 

Benjamin  Ruggles. 

.Shnbael  Wilder,  drum. 

David  Chamberlin. 

John  Jenney. 

Edward  Ruggles. 

,Iohn  Wheeler,  sergt. 

Nathaniel  Crowell. 

Lemuel  Johnson. 

Nathaniel  Ruggles. 

Silas  Willis. 

Solomon  Dennis. 

Seth  Johnson. 

Samuel  Ruggles. 

Thomas  Winslow. 

Moses  Doty,  tifer. 

Elnathan  Jenney. 

Thomas  Ruggles,  corp. 

Samuel  Whipple. 

John  Dunsmore,  lieut. 

Stephen  Johnson. 

Lemuel  Ruggles. 

Amniiel  Weeks. 

Job  Dexter,  lieut. 

Thomas  June. 

I>aniel  Ruggles, 

Stephen  Wait. 

Silas  Dean. 

Jesse  Kinney. 

Seth  Ruggles. 

Moses  Winchester. 

Seth  Dean. 

John  Kinney. 

Ejihraim  Ruggles. 

Edward  Willis. 

Paul  Dean. 

Ebenezer  Laurence. 

John  Raymond,  ser 

gt. 

Ebenezer  Washburn,  lieut 

Samuel  Dexter. 

James  Lawton. 

William  Raymond. 

Gardner  Wait. 

Daniel  Evans. 

Nathan  Leonard,  capt. 

Cornelius  Ryan. 

Daniel  Warner. 

Consider  Eddy. 

Joseph  Loring. 

Dennis  Ryan. 

Elijah  Washburn. 

John  Earl. 

Israel  Lawton,  sergt. 

John  Ryan. 

David  Whipple. 

Abijah  Edson. 

John  Lawton. 

Roland  Sears. 

Moses  Whitcomb.  sergN 

Thomas  Edson. 

Ebenezer  Lysconi,  sergt. 

John  Sellon. 

Jacob  Whipple. 

Stephen  Forbush. 
Christopher  Foreland. 

Ezra  Leonard,  Jr. 

Samuel  Spooner. 

John  Wheeler. 

Lemuel  Leach,  ensign. 

Lainuel  Swift. 

Job  Winslow. 

Eli  Freeman,  sergt. 

Moses  Laurence. 

Zephaniah  Spoonei 

David  Weeks. 

Jedediah  Fay. 

Experience  Luce. 

James  Sturtevant 

T.  M.  Wright,  corp. 

George  Field. 
Nathan  Freeman. 

Josiah  Locke,  lieut. 

Nathaniel  Swift. 

Ji»seph  Weeks,  corp. 

Daniel  Mnnden. 

Joel  Stratton. 

Joseph  Washburn. 

Daniel  Fay,  Jr.,  corp. 

Ames  Mandell. 

Jeduthan  Spooner. 

Judah  Weeks. 

Aaron  Eorbush. 

Joslyn  Munroe. 

Jesse  Snow. 

Adam  Willis. 

Nathan  Foster,  Jr. 

Constant  Merrick. 

Elisha  Sibley. 

David  W^itt. 

Samuel  French,  corp. 

Calvin  IMarble. 

Abijah  Sibley. 

James  Wright. 

Alexander  Forbush. 

Edward  McMnllin. 

Freeman  Seai-s. 

Jonathan  Warner,  maj-gen. 

Aaron  Fay. 

Constant  Merrick. 

Lewis  Sweeting. 

Simon  Fletcher. 

William  Merrick. 

The  loyal  sent 

ment, 

which   existed  to  a   marked 

Philip  Fricker. 
Edmund  Freeman. 
Stephen  Fuller. 

Moses  Mandell. 
Marshall  Miller. 

degree  in  many  of  the  towns  on  the  seaboard,  found 

Caleb  Nye. 

slender  foothold  i 

a   the 

inland  towns.     It  is  a  litile 

Stephen  Gorhani,  sergt. 

Joseph  Nye. 

singular  that  in 

the   towns  where   the  old   Pilarrim 

Shean  Jashub  Goodspeed. 

Prince  Nye. 

blood  coursed  most  abundantly  in  the  veins  of  the 

John  Griffin. 
Benjamin  Glazier. 

Joseph  Nye. 
William  Nye, 

people  adherence 

to  the 

crown  should  have  been  the 

Jonathan  Glazier. 

Stephen  Newton,  sergt. 

most   pronounced 

.    No 

communities   in  the  Massa- 

John  Gorham. 

Timothy  Newton,  sergt. 

chusetts  Province  held 

wiLhin  their  limits  so  many 

Lemuel  Gilbert. 
Josiah  Green. 

Reuben  Ned. 
Gideon  Newton. 

descendants  from  the  original  settlers  of  New  Eng 

John  Gilbert. 

Ebenezer  Nye. 

land  in  1620  as 

Plymouth  and   Marshfield,  and  in 

Thomas  Gilmore. 

Elias  Nyo. 

those  towns  the  loyal  sentiment  was  strong.     In  the 

David  Hunt. 
Sylvanus  Hopkins. 

Isaac  Nye. 
John  Nye. 

latter  town,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  loyalists 

Philemon  Holden. 

James  Peirce. 

were  in  the  majority  and 

were  suppressed  only  by  the 

Timothy  Hathaway. 

Timothy  Paige,  capt. 

most  active  measures.     I 

n  the  interior  towns,  among 

Seth  Harkley. 
Job  Harkley. 
John  Hunt. 

Sannuel  Pike. 
Elisha  Pike. 
John  Plant,  corp. 

the  farming  popu 
of  feeling  was  st 

lation, 
rongly 

on  the  contrary,  the  current 
in   one   direction   and   that 

Samuel  Hinkley. 

Jesse  Paige. 

towards  resistance  and 

independence.     Of  Timothy 

Samuel  Hayford. 

David  Pratt. 

Ruggles,  the  lead 

ing   \o} 

'alist  in  Hardwick,  mention 

John  Hatch. 
Bial  Harrington, 

William  Paige,  capt. 
Nathaniel  Paige. 

has  already  been 

nade. 

As  far  as  the  writer  knows, 

Joseph  Hunt. 

George  Paige,  Jr. 

there  were  but  three  others  sufficiently  pronounced  in 
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their  views  to  be  publicly  classed  among  the  friends 
of  the  crown.  John  Ruggles,  son  of  Timothy,  was 
proscribed  and  banished  in  1778,  and  afterwards  lived 
in  Nova  Scotia  until  his  death. 

Daniel  Oliver,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the 
class  of  1762,  settled  as  a  lawyer  in  Hardwick,  and, 
leaving  the  country,  took  up  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land, and  died  at  Ashted,  Warwickshire,  May  6,  1826. 
Sabine,  in  his  sketches  of  loyalists,  calls  him  the  son 
of  Chief  Justice  Peter  Oliver,  who  was  a  noted  loy- 
alist, and  died  at  Birmingham,  England,  October  13, 
1791.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Andrew  Oliver,  a  brother  of  Peter,  who  succeeded 
Hutchinson  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  who,  as  the 
distributor  of  stamps,  was  hung  in  effigy  on  tht 
Liberty  Tree  in  Boston. 

Jonathan  Dan  forth  was  imprisoned,  but  finally 
released  by  order  of  the  General  Court,  and  continued 
to  live  in  Hardwick  many  years  afterwards,  a  sus- 
pected, though  not  a  proved,  loyalist. 

After  the  War  of  the  Revolution  the  excitement 
attending  the  causes  of  Shays'  Rebellion  disturbed 
for  a  time  the  peace  of  the  town,  but  was  soon  allayed. 
The  annoyances  of  the  French  War,  which  caused 
trouble  in  the  towns  on  the  coast  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce,  caused  no  commotion  in  the  inland  com- 
munities, and  the  War  of  1812  was  little  felt.  Tht 
town  went  on  in  a  peaceable  career,  first  putting  its 
financial  affairs  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  then 
enlarging  and  extending  its  municipal  machinery. 
More  attention  was  paid  to  the  establishment  ol 
schools,  roads  and  bridges  were  built,  stage  lines  were 
put  in  o])eratiou,  a  town-house  was  built,  libraries 
were  organized,  and  on  the  15th  of  November,  1832^ 
the  town,  with  heartfelt  congratulations,  celebrated 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  incorporation 
On  the  occasion  of  this  celebration  the  exercises  were 
held  in  the  old  meeting-house,  and  consisted  of  music, 
prayers  by  Rev.  John  Goldsbury  and  an  address  by 
Rev.  Lucius  R.  Paige. 

In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  as  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War  and  in  the  Revolution,  the  people  ol 
Hardwick  were  not  behind  other  towns  in  the  Com- 
monwealth in  the  display  of  patriotic  sentiment  and 
in  their  efforts  to  do  their  share  of  work  and  bear 
their  share  of  burdens  in  carrying  it  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  soldiers 
furnished  by  the  town  at  different  times  and  for  dif- 
ferent terms  of  service,  some  of  whom  enlisted  more 
than  once : 


Joseph  Atwooil. 
Henry  P-  Aikeii. 
Wm.  F.  Aldeu,  corp. 
Sanforth  Botham. 
Augustus  T.  Barnes. 
Lauriston  Barnes. 
Barnes  Brigham,  sergt. 
John  Bante. 
Henry  Bigelow. 
Sanforth  Bothuni. 
AVilliani  Brown. 


Newell  A.  Bacon. 
Alon/,0  P.  Brewer. 
Warren  J.  Barnes. 
Wilder  U.  Barnes. 
Fretlerick  W.  Burgess. 
Charles  G.  Bartholomew. 
Norman  H.  ButteihelU. 
Robert  Bailey. 
]Michael  Cameron. 
Anson  S.  Coniee,  sergt. 
Frank  H.  Cleveland. 


James  B.  Conkey, 
Frederick  A.  Cobb. 
Dwight  Cleveland. 
Charles  H.  Chandler. 
Wm.  H.  Cleveland. 
Henry  J.  Coburn. 
George  W.  Campbell. 
George  W.  Davis. 
Edward  Dnnn. 
John  Devlin. 
Calvin  C.  Deane. 
Samxiel  S.  Dennis. 
Hiram  B.  Douglass. 
Robert  W.  Davis,  sergt. 
Cberon  J.  Elwell. 
Charles  Edmunds. 
Marcus  A.  Emmons. 
August  Ernst. 
Peter  Greb,  sergt. 
Henry  H.  Granger,  lieut. 
Ebenezer  W.  Gleason. 
James  H.  Gleason. 
John  L.  Gore. 
Clark  Hill. 
Thomas  Ilunf. 
Edwin  W.  Hammond. 
Rodolphus  W.  Homer. 
John  Harper. 
George  C.  Howe,  mns. 
Wm.  H,  Hunter. 
James  Higgins. 
Henry  C.  Hack,  corp. 
Wm.  Hickey, 
Samuel  Johnson. 
Francis  Kenna. 
Samuel  King. 
Samuel  W.  Knight. 
Frank  S.  Knight. 
Henry  Lowe. 
George  F.  Lawrence. 
Edward  Lnnt. 
James  0.  Mahoney. 
Bernard  McHeougli. 
Blichael  Mnldoou. 
Cliarles  E.  Maheu. 
Wm.  H.  filayhew. 
Malcolm  McGregor. 
Hiram  V.  Moultun. 
Thomas  McGinnis. 
Silas  D.  Marsh. 
Franklin  Nye. 
John  O'Brien 
Joseph  Patrick. 


Benjamin  F.  Pease. 
David  Pickett. 
John  W.  Parker. 
Samuel  D.  Peck. 
Wm.  A.  Perry. 
Thomas  Perry. 
George  W.  Parks. 
Leverett  Pierce. 
John  M.  Rainsdell. 
Timothy  G.  Redfield. 
Richard  Roland. 
David  D.  Rogers,  corp. 
Alden  Rawson. 
George  W.  Richardson. 
Joseph  D.  Richmond. 
George  AV.  Robinson. 
Alfred  D.  Rnggles. 
George  H.  Ralston. 
Carl  Rammelsburg. 
Thomas  M.  Stanton. 
Henry  M.  Sherman. 
Thomas  Shannon. 
Eugene  Southworth. 
Francis  Spooner. 
George  J.  Sanger,  lieut. 
Harmar  C.  Spooner,  seigt. 
Htmry  A.  Spooner,  corp. 
Sardius  J.  Sibley. 
James  M.  Smith. 
Joseph  P.  Snow. 
Stuart  M.  StJifford. 
Albert  S.  Sturtevaut. 
Alvah  F.  Southworth. 
Wm.  M.  Smith. 
Albert  S.  Sturtevant. 
James  L.  W.  Thayer. 
Andrew  J.  Thayer. 
Elmer  M.  Thayer. 
Samuel  E.  Tbayer. 
James  B.  T.  Tupper. 
Oramel  F.  Thrasher. 
Gilman  E.  Warner. 
Thomas  Winn. 
Hiram  A.  Wyuiaii. 
Philip  Wagner. 
Adin  P.  Wetherbee. 
Charles  J.  Wood. 
Josiah  W.  Witt. 
John  Wheeler  (2d). 
John  Watts. 
Stephen  Wicki/,en. 
James  B.  Wade. 


The  industries  of  Hardwick,  aside  from  agriculture, 
are  chiefly  confined  to  the  Page  Paper  Company, 
which  is  in  successful  operation,  and  the  George  H. 
Gilbert  Manufacturing  Company,  engaged  in  the 
manulacture  of  flannels.  Until  within  a  few  years 
other  paper-mills  were  in  operation,  and  in  earlier 
times  there  were  forges  and  furnaces  doing  profitable 
work,  and  employing  a  considerable  number  of  hands. 
The  George  H.  Gilbert  Manufacturing  Company  is 
the  successor  of  George  H.  Gilbert  &  Co.,  and  was 
incorporated  May  27, 1867,  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  $600,000.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1868,  it  was  organ- 
ized with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  and  George  H.  Gil- 
bert and  Lewis  N.  Gilbert  were  chosen  president  and 
treasurer.  The  company  operates  five  mills — one 
granite  mill  on  the  Ware  side  of  the  river,  where  the 
office  of  the  company  is  situated,  and  four  of  brick, 
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on  the  Hardwick  side  of  the  river,  in  what  ia  called 
Gilbertville.  They  own  besides  three  or  four  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  and  about  two  hundred  tene- 
ments, which  constitute,  with  the  factories,  the  most 
extensive  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  flannels  in 
the  United  States.  George  H.  (iilbert  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  Conn.,  February  15,  1806,  and  removed  to 
Pomfret,  where  he  lived  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age.  He  then  went  to  Sutton,  in  Massachusetts,  and 
learned  the  carpenter's  trade.  From  1827  to  1832  he 
lived  in  Worcester, and  was  engaged  in  theoccupation 
of  a  machinist.  In  1832  he  removed  to  North  An- 
dover,  and  was  employed  as  a  journeyman  in  a 
machine-shop  until,  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Barnes. 
Gilbert  &  Richardson,  he  began  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing woolen  machinery,  to  which,  finally,  Davis 
&  Furber  succeeded.  In  August,  1841,  he  removed 
to  Ware,  and,  in  connection  with  Charles  A.  Stevens, 
of  North  Andover,  bought  the  property  of  the  Hamp- 
shire Manufacturing  Company,  on  the  south  side  of 
Ware  River,  including  land  and  woolen-mill,  for  the 
sum  of  $35,000.  The  business  of  the  mill,  carried  on 
by  its  owners  under  the  firm-name  of  Gilbert  & 
Stevens,  was  at  first  confined  to  the  manufacture  of 
broadcloth  and  cloakings,  with  five  sets  of  machin- 
ery, but  was  soon  changed  to  the  manufacture  of 
flannels.  In  1846  the  firm  built  a  granite-mill  in 
Ware,  on  the  privilege  next  below  the  other  mill, 
which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Gilbert  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  partnershiii,  in  1851.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1857, 
Mr.  Gilbert  formed  a  ])artnership  with  his  nephew, 
Lewis  N.  Gilbert,  under  the  title  of  George  H.  Gilbert 
&  Co.  Lewis  N.  Gilbert  was  a  native  of  Pomfret,  and 
entered  his  uncle's  ofiicein  1851,  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  and  consequently  became  a  partner  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-one.  In  May,  1860,  the  firm  bought  a 
water  privilege  in  Hardwick,  on  the  same  stream, 
with  a  spoke-shop  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  on  which 
several  tenements  stood,  and  erected  a  brick  mill. 
This  was  the  birth  of  Gilbertville,  which  has  since 
become  so  important  a  part  of  the  old  town.  In  1863 
a  second  mill  was  built,  in  1864,  a^third,  and  in  1867, 
a  fourth.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  George  H.  Gilbert, 
which  occurred  May  6,  1869,  Lewis  N.  Gilbert  became 
president,  and  Charles  D.  Gilbert,  son  of  the  deceased 
president,  born  in  Ware  in  1846,  became  treasurer. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  the  limited  space  awarded  to 
this  sketch,  to  trace  the  history  of  llie  school  system 
of  the  town.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  has  kept 
pace  with  that  of  other  small  towns,  and  during  the 
last  year  a  high  school  house  has  been  built  on  land 
presented  to  the  town  by  Miss  Mary  R.  Mixter.  Suc- 
cessful efforts  have  been  made  in  earlier  times  in  the 
direction  of  a  higher  education  than  the  common 
schools  afford.  During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  John 
Goldsbury  he  opened  an  advanced  school,  and  after 
the  erection  of  the  town-house,  in  1838,  its  use  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Goldsbury  for  what  was  called  a  High 
School.     There  are  now  fifteen  schools  in  the  town, 


with  an  average  membership  of  four  hundred  and  sev- 
enteen. For  the  maintenance  of  these  schools,  aciJor- 
ding  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  selectmen,  the 
sum  of  four  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  was  ap- 
propriated at  the  annual  meeting  in  1887.  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  expenditures  by  the  town  for  the  year 
ending  February  18,  1888,  will  throw  some  light  on 
the  condition  of  the  town  and  its  municipal  manage- 
ment: 

For  High  School  buildiug,  on  account S2,744.57 

'*    repairs  of  school-liouses .'JR.52 

"    county  tax 1, ()():{. 00 

"    State  tax 1,687  50 

"    State  aid 2'io.on 

'*    contingent  expenses ..  .1,200.42 

"    8D0W  bills 369.28  . 

"    highways 3,106.95 

'*    new  roads 7!)8.58 

"    schools 4,566.23 

''    poor 1,414.14 

"    town  debt 3li,!)78.6l 

"    taxes  abated ,', 482.38 

"    town  farm 1,06090 

"    betting  stone  at  Gilbertville 48.60 

*'    sidewalk , 261.10 


Total.  ...  .$58,010.78 

The  treasurer  states  in  his  report  that  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  one  hundred  dollars  was  due  on  the 
High  School  house,  making  the  entire  cost  of  the 
building,  including  the  costof  plan  and  specifications, 
$4844.57. 

Some  idea  of  the  representative  men  of  the  town  in 
the  different  generations  since  its  incorporation  may 
be  derived  from  the  following  lists  of  persons  who 
have,  since  the  incorjjoralion  of  the  town,  served  on 
the  Board  of  Selectmen  and  represented  the  town  or 
representative  district  of  which  the  town  has  formed 
a  part  in  the  General  Court  : 


1740. 


1743. 


.Jnlin  Wells. 
Benjamin  Smith. 
CoTistant  Meriick. 
Eleaser  Warner. 
William  Thomas, 
.losepli  Allen. 
John  Wells, 
.lonatban  Warner. 
Christopher  Paige. 
John  Foster. 
Samuel  Robinson. 
John  Wells. 
Christopher  Paij^e. 
John  Foster. 
Jonathan  Warner. 
Joseph  .\llen. 
Samuel  Robinson. 
Jonathan  Warner. 
Constant  Merrick. 
George  Abbott. 
Benjamin  Rnggles. 
Kleaaer  Warner. 
Christopher  I'aige. 
Benjamin  Rnggles. 
Eleaser  W'arnor. 
Christopher  Paige. 
Joseph  Allen. 
Jonathan  Warner. 
Nathaniel  Whitcomb. 


174(1,    Benjamin  Ruggles. 
Eleaser  Warner. 
Joseph  Allen. 

1747.  Joseph  .\llen. 
Constant  Merrick. 
Eleaser  Warner. 

1748.  Joseph  Allen. 
Samuel  Robinson. 
Eleaser  Warner. 

174!*.   Benjamin  Ruggles. 
Constant  Merrick. 
Christopher  Paige. 

1750.  .Joseph  Allen. 

Benjamin  Ruggles 
Christopher  Paige. 

1751.  Joseph  Allen. 
Jonathan  Warner. 
Christopher  Paige. 

1752.  Samuel  Robinson. 
Benjamin  Ruggles. 
Nathaniel  Whitcomb. 

1753    Benjamin  Rnggles. 
Nathaniel  Whitcomb. 
Samuel  Robinson. 

1754.  Samuel  Robinson. 
Benjamin  Ruggles 
Timothy  Ruggles. 

1755.  Samuel  Robinson. 
Benjamin  Ruggles. 
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1767. 


1762. 


1703. 


1768. 


1771. 


1773. 


1775. 


1776, 


Elisba  Hedge. 
Joseph  Allen. 
Samuel  Kobiuson. 
Constant  Merrick. 
Paul  Maudell. 
Joseph  Allen. 
Samuel  Robinson. 
Paul  Mandell. 
Benjamin  Ruggles. 
Nathaniel  "Whitcomb. 
Elisba  Hedge. 
Benjamin  Ruggles. 
Nathaniel  Whitcomb. 
Eliaha  Hedge. 
Constant  Merrick. 
Paul  Mandell. 
Ezra  Leonard. 
Benjamin  Ruggles. 
Paul  Mandell. 
John  Cooper. 
Constant  Merrick. 
Elisba  Hedge. 
Stephen  Fay. 
Constant  Merrick. 
Elisba  Hedge. 
Stephen  Fay. 
Constant  Merrick. 
Elisba  Hedge. 
Stephen  Fay. 
Benjamin  Ruggles, 
Paul  Mandell. 
Wm.  Paige. 
Joseph  Allen. 
Paul  Mandell. 
Wm.  Paige. 
Joseph  Allen. 
Ezra  Leonard. 
Roland  Sears. 
Joseph  Allen. 
Ezra  Leonard, 
Roland  Sears. 
Joseph  Allen. 
Wm.  Paige. 
Roland  Sears. 
Benjamin  Ruggles. 
Constant  Merrick. 
Joseph  Warner.. 
Paul  Blandell. 
Joseph  Allen. 
Roland  Sears. 
Thomas  Robinson. 
Wm.  Paige. 
Daniel  Warner. 
Joseph  Allen. 
Paul  Maudell. 
Wm.  Paige. 
Thomas  Robinson. 
Daniel  Warner. 
Joseph  Allen. 
Paul  Mandell. 
Wm.  Paige. 
Thomas  Robinson. 
Daniel  Warner. 
Paul  Maudell 
Timothy  Newton. 
Stephen  Rice. 
Jonathan  Warner. 
Elisba  Billings. 
Paul  Mandell. 
Wm.  Paige. 
Stephen  Rice. 
Jonathan  Warner. 
John  Bradish. 
.  Ezra  Leonard. 
Thomas  Robinson. 
Daniel  Warner. 
Abraham  Kuowlton. 

72 


1780. 


1782. 


1783. 


1792. 


Wm.  Paige. 
Wm.  Paige. 
Thomas  Robinson. 
Timothy  Newton. 
David  Allen. 
Timothy  Paige. 
Wm.  Paige. 
Gamaliel  Collins. 
Daniel  Billings. 
John  Hastings. 
Timothy  Paige. 
Stephen  Rice. 
Jonathan  Warner. 
Timothy  Paige, 
Elijah  Warner. 
Stephen  Rice. 
Abraham  Knowlton. 
Timothy  Paige. 
Elijah  Warner. 
John  Hastings. 
Aaron  Barlow, 
Icbabod  Dexter. 
Ephraim  Pratt. 
Isaiah  Hatch. 
David  Allen. 
David  Allen. 
Daniel  Billings. 
Elijah  Warner. 
Icbabod  Dexter. 
Isaiah  Hatch. 
Charles  Doolittle. 
James  Paige,  Jr. 
David  Allen. 
Daniel  Egery. 
John  Paige. 
James  Paige,  Jr. 
Daniel  Billings. 
David  Allen. 

John  Paige. 

David  Allen. 

Icbabod  Dexter. 

James  Paige,  Jr. 

John  Paige. 

Moses  Mandell. 

James  Lawton. 

Moses  Slandell. 

James  Paige,  Jr. 

Timothy  Newton. 

Daniel  Warner. 

Daniel  Billings. 
,  Daniel  Egery. 

Seth  Pierce. 

Nathaniel  Paige. 

Seth  Johnson. 

Job  Dexter. 

Seth  Johnson. 

Seth  Pierce. 

Daniel  Egery. 

Daniel  Billings. 

Daniel  Billings. 

Daniel  Egery. 

Seth  Pierce, 

Seth  Johnson. 

Job  Dexter. 
,    Job  Dexter. 

Seth  Johnson. 

Seth  Pierce. 

Daniel  Egery. 

Daniel  Billings. 
,  James  Paige,  Jr, 

Seth  Pierce. 

Lemuel  Willis. 

Job  Dexter. 

Daniel  Egery. 

Lemuel  Willis. 

Job  Dexter. 

James  Paige,  Jr. 


Daniel  Egery. 

1793.  Prince  Nye. 
Job  Dexter. 
James  Paige,  Jr. 
Prince  Nye. 
Elijah  Warner. 

1794.  Job  Dexter. 
Prince  Nye. 
James  Paige,  Jr. 
Elijah  Warner, 

1795.  Elijah  Warner. 
Prince  Nye. 
John  Hastings, 
Seth  Hinkley,  Jr. 

1796.  Jeduthan  Spooner. 
Seth  Hinkley,  Jr. 
Prince  Nye. 

Job  Dexter. 

1797.  Jonathan  Danforth. 
Jeduthan  Spooner. 
Prince  Nye. 

Job  Dexter. 

1798.  Timothy  Paige. 
Jeduthan  Spooner. 
Timothy  Paige. 
Prince  Nye. 

Job  Dexter. 

1799.  Daniel  Ruggles. 
Timothy  Paige. 
Jeduthan  Spooner. 
Prince  Nye. 

Job  Dexter. 
Timothy  Paige. 
Daniel  Ruggles. 
ISOO.   Samuel  Hinkley. 
Jeduthan  Spooner, 
iloses  Mandell. 

1801.  Samuel  Beals. 
Samuel  Hinkley. 
Daniel  Ruggles, 
Timothy  Paige. 
Moses  Mandell, 

1802.  Mosos  Mandell. 
Timothy  Paige. 
Daniel  Ruggles. 
Samuel  Hinkley. 
Samuel  Beals. 

1803.  Timothy  Paige. 
Job  Dexter. 
Seth  Pierce. 
Samuel  Hinkley. 
James  Paige,  Jr. 

1804.  Samuel  Hinkley. 
Timothy  Paige. 
Job  Dexter. 
Seth  Pierce. 
James  Paige,  Jr. 

1805.  Samuel  Hinkley. 
Timothy  Paige. 
Job  Dexter. 
Seth  Pierce. 
James  Paige,  Jr. 

ISOG.    Lemuel  Newton. 
Jason  Mixter. 
Samnel  Hinkley. 
Timothy  Paige. 
Prince  Nye. 

1807.  Elijah  B.  Harman. 
Jason  Mixter. 
Samuel  Hinkley. 
Timothy  Paige, 
Prince  Nye. 

1808.  Henry  Fish. 
Jason  Mixter. 
gamiiel  Hinkley. 
Timothy  Paige. 
Prince  Nye. 


1809.   Henry  Fish. 

Jason  Mixter. 

Timothy  Paige. 

Prince  Nye. 

Samuel  Hinkley. 
ISIO.  Same. 

1811.  Samuel  Dexter,  Jr. 
Henry  Fish. 
Elijah  B.  Harman. 
Jonathan  Warner. 
Jeduthan  Spooner. 

1812.  Jeduthan  Spooner. 
Henry  Fish. 
Samuel  Dexter,  Jr. 
Moses  Allen. 
Jonathan  Warner. 

1813.  Moses  Allen. 
Lewis  Howe. 
Samuel  Eastman. 
Samuel  Dexter,  Jr. 
Jonathan  Warren. 

1814.  Thomas  R.  Smith. 
Thomas  Egery. 
Samuel  Eastman. 
Lewis  Howe. 
Moses  Allen. 

1815.  Moses  Wheeler. 
Thomas  R.  Smith. 
Thomas  Egery. 
Samuel  Eastman. 
Moses  Allen. 

181G.    Samuel  Billings. 
Thomas  R.  Smith. 
Thomas  Egery. 
Samuel  Eastman. 

1817.  Joseph  Stone. 
JFoses  Allen. 
Jiison  Mixter. 
Timothy  Paige. 

1818.  Samuel  Billings. 
Joseph  Stone. 
Moses  Allen. 
Jason  Mixter. 
Timothy  Paige. 

1819.  Joseph  Stone. 
Samuel  Billings. 
Moses  Allen. 
Jason  Mixter. 
Timothy  Paige. 

1820.  Ezra  Ruggles. 
Joseph  Stone. 
Samuel  Billings. 
Moses  Allen. 
Timothy  Paige. 

1821.  Seth  F.  Cutler. 
Joseph  Stone. 
Samuel  Billings. 
Moses  Allen. 
Timothy  Paige. 

1822.  William  Walker. 
Samuel  F.  Cutler. 
Joseph  Stone. 
Moses  Allen. 
Samuel  Billings. 

1823.  David  Paige. 
William  W^alker. 
Samuel  F.  Cutler. 
Samuel  Billings. 
Moses  Allen. 

1S24.   Scotts  Berry. 

William  Walker. 

Samuel  F.  Cutler. 

Samuel  Billings. 

Moses  Allen. 
1825.    Moses  Allen. 

Samuel  Billings. 

Samuel  F.  Cutler. 
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Martin  Mandell. 
Ebenezer  Pu'iry. 
IS2C.   Wm.  Sumner. 
Charles  Paige. 
Scotfs  Berry, 
Joseph  Stone. 
Ebenezor  Perry. 

1827.  Joseph  Robinsou. 
John  Gilbert. 
Stephen  IMorton. 
Ebeiiezer  Perry. 
Scotts  Berry. 

1828.  Joseph  Robinson  (2d). 
Joseph  Robinson. 
John  Gilbert. 
Ebenezer  Perry. 
Scotts  Berry. 

1829.  Haffield  Gould. 
Joseph  Robinson  (2d). 
Scotta  Berry. 

Moses  Allen. 
Samuel  Dexter,  Jr. 

1830.  Warren  Smith. 
Haffield  Gould. 
Joseph  Robinson  (2d). 
Joseph  Robinson. 
Moses  Allen. 

1831.  Marshall  Nye. 
Beals  Thomas. 
John  Dean. 
Haffield  Gould. 
Moses  Allen. 

1832.  Walter  Blandell. 
Joseph  Knox. 
Marshall  Nye. 
John  Dean. 
Haffield  Gould. 

1833.  Timothy  P.  Anderson. 
Joseph  Whipple. 
Ebenezer  Burt,  Jr. 
Walter  Mandell. 
John  Dean. 

1834.  John  Raymond. 
James  Browning. 
Anson  T.  Allen. 
Timothy  P.  Andei-son. 
Walter  Mandell. 

1835.  Elbridge  Cutler. 
Mark  Haskill. 
Scotts  Berry. 
Jason  Mixter. 
Moses  Allen. 

1836.  Moses  Allen. 
Thomas  R.  Smith. 
Sam.  F.  Cutler. 
Haffield  Gould. 
Jason  Mixter. 

1837.  Charles  C.  Spooner. 
John  Raymond, 
Haffield  Gould. 
Thomas  R.  Smith. 
Jason  Mixter. 

1838.  Charles  C.  Spooner. 
John  Raymond. 
James  Browuinj. 
Haffield  Gould. 
Jason  Mixter. 

1839.  Charles  C.  Spooner. 
John  Raymond. 
James  Browning. 
Haffield  Gould. 
Jason  Mixter. 

1840.  Adolphus  Bartholomew. 
Sardius  Sibley. 

Wm.  Anderson. 
John  Raymond. 
Haffield  Gould. 


1844. 


184.5. 


1850. 


1858. 


Erastua  W.  Paige. 
Wm.  Mixter. 
Gardner  Bartholomew. 
Wm.  Anderson. 
Haffield  Gould. 
Erastus  W.  Paige. 
Wm.  Mixter. 
Wm.  Anderson. 
John  Raymond. 
Haffield  Gould. 
Erastus  W.  Paige. 
Wm.  Mixter. 
Wm.  Anderson. 
John  Raymond. 
Haffield  Gould. 
Asa  Sturtevant. 
Erastus  W,  Paige. 
Wm.  Andei-gou. 
John  Raj'mond. 
Haffield  Gould. 
Asa  Sturtevant. 
Erastus  W.  Paige. 
Wm.  Anderson. 
John  Raymond. 
Haffield  Gould. 
Asa  Sturtevant. 
Wm.  Anderson. 
Erastus  W.  Paige, 
John  Raymond. 
Charles  C.  Spooner. 
Constant  Southworth, 
Gardner  Bartholomew. 
John  Raymond. 
Charles  C.  Spooner. 
John  Dean. 
Timothy  Fay. 
Constant  Southworth. 
Charles  C.  Spooner. 
John  Raymond. 
John  Dean. 
Lilly  S.  Manly. 
Constant  Southworth. 
John  Raymond. 
Dwight  Billings. 
Lilly  S.  Manly. 
John  Raymond. 
Orin  Trow. 
Forester  B.  Aiken. 
Moses  Lawrence. 
Dwight  Billings. 
Constant  Southworth. 
James  H.  Walker. 
Charles  C.  Spooner. 
John  Raymond. 
Joseph  W.  Powers. 
Dwight  Billings. 
John  Raymond. 
Joseph  W.  Powers. 
Constant  Southworth. 
John  Raymond. 
Wm.  Andereon. 
Adonijah  Dennis. 
Alvin   Cleveland. 
H.  G.  0.  Munroe. 
Moses  Lawrence. 
Constant  Southworth. 
Henry  B.  Gould, 
Joseph  W.  Powers. 
James  H.  Walker. 
Lilly  S.  Manly. 
Wm.  Andei-son. 
Wm.  P.  Ruggles. 
George  Manly. 
Henry  B.  Gould. 
Joseph  W.  Powers. 
George  Manly. 
Henry  B.  Gould. 


Joseph  W,  Powers. 

1872. 

James  H.  Walker. 

1S5'J. 

George  Slanl.v. 

George  Manly. 

Henry  B.  Gould. 

Samuel  S.  Dennis. 

.Joseph  W.  Powers. 

1873. 

Samuel  S.  Dennis. 

1800. 

George  Manly. 

George  Manly. 

Henry  B.  Gouhl. 

James  H.  Walker. 

Josepli  W.  Powers. 

1874. 

Same. 

1801. 

Same. 

1875. 

Alfred  H.  Richardson 

ise-2. 

Same. 

Samuel  8.  Dennis. 

1863. 

Elbridge  Slandell. 

George  Manly. 

Orin  Trow. 

1870. 

George  Warren. 

Constant  Southworth. 

Samuel  S.  Dennis. 

18M. 

Samuel  S.  Dennis. 

George  Manly. 

Nathan  W.  Sargent. 

1877. 

George  Warren. 

Constant  Southworth. 

Samuel  S.  Dennis. 

186.J. 

Charles  C.  Spooner. 

George  Manly. 

Orin  Trow. 

1878 

Same. 

Samuels.  Dennis. 

1879. 

Same. 

1S60. 

Samuel  S.  Dennis. 

1880. 

Same. 

Orin  Trow. 

1881. 

Same. 

Charles  C.  Spooner. 

1882. 

Same. 

1807. 

Same. 

1883. 

Same. 

1808. 

Same. 

1884. 

Same. 

1809. 

Calvin  W.  Mann. 

1885. 

Same. 

Samuel  S.  Dennis. 

1880. 

Same. 

George  Manly. 

1887. 

Same. 

1870. 

Same. 

1888. 

Same. 

1871. 

Same. 

liepresentativeM. 

1751. 

Timothy  Ruggles. 

1802. 

Same. 

1755. 

Same. 

1803. 

Same. 

1750. 

None. 

1804. 

Same. 

1757. 

Timothy  Euggles 

1805. 

Timothy  Paige. 

1758. 

Same. 

1806. 

Seth  Pierce. 

17.5il. 

Timothy  Kuggles. 

Timothy  Paige. 

1700. 

None, 

1507. 

Timothy  Paige. 

1701. 

Timothy  Ruggles. 

1808. 

Same. 

1702. 

None. 

1809. 

Same. 

1703. 

None. 

1810. 

Timothy  Paige. 

1701. 

None. 

Jason  Mixter. 

1705. 

None, 

1811. 

Timothy  Paige. 

1700. 

None. 

Jeduthan  Spooner. 

1707. 

None. 

1S12. 

Same. 

1768. 

None. 

1813. 

Same. 

1709. 

None. 

1814. 

Same. 

1770. 

Daniel  Olwer. 

1815. 

Timothy  Paige. 

1771. 

Timothy  Ruggles. 

Jason  Mixter. 

1772. 

None. 

1816. 

Same. 

1773. 

Paul  Mandell. 

1817. 

Timothy  Paige. 

1774. 

Same. 

1818. 

Same. 

1775. 

Stephen  Rice. 

1819. 

Same. 

1770. 

AVilliam  Paige. 

1820. 

Same. 

1777. 

Stephen  Rice. 

1821. 

Same. 

1778. 

William  Paige. 

1822. 

None. 

1779. 

Same. 

1823. 

Joseph  Stone. 

1780. 

\Villiam  Paige. 

1824. 

None. 

1781. 

Timothy  Paige. 

1825. 

None. 

1VS2. 

Ich.abod  Dexter. 

1820. 

Samuel  Billings. 

1783. 

Same. 

1827. 

Same. 

1784. 

Stephen  Rice. 

1828. 

None. 

1785. 

Jonathan  Warner. 

1829. 

Samuel  Billings. 

1780. 

John  Hastings. 

1830. 

Moses  Allen. 

1787. 

Martin  Kinsley. 

1831. 

None. 

1788. 

Same. 

1832. 

Moses  Allen. 

1789. 

None. 

1833. 

Scotts  Berry. 

17'.I0. 

Jlartin  Kinsley. 

1834. 

None. 

1791. 

Same. 

1835. 

Samuel  F.  Cullen. 

1792. 

Same. 

1836. 

None. 

1793. 

None. 

1837. 

Jason  Blixter. 

1794. 

Martin  Kinsley. 

1838. 

Gardner  Rugglen. 

1795. 

Same. 

1839. 

Same. 

1790. 

Same. 

1840. 

John  Raymond. 

1797. 

None. 

1841. 

Wm.  Anderson. 

1798. 

Jonathan  Warner. 

1842. 

Same. 

1799. 

Jonathan  Warner. 

1843. 

Stephen  W.  Paige. 

1800. 

John  Hastings. 

1844. 

Same. 

1801. 

Same. 

1845. 

None. 

HARDWICK. 
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1846.  None. 

18i7.  Constant  Southworth. 

1848.  None. 

1819.  None. 

1850.  Franklin  Ruggles. 

1851.  Alvan  Southworth. 


1S52.   Forester  B.  Aiken. 

1853.  None. 

1854.  Wm.  Mister. 

1855.  James  P.  Lynde. 
1851).  Wm.  Mixter, 

1857.  Constant  Southworth. 


The  twenty-first  article  of  amendments  to  the  Con- 
etitution,  making  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
sist of  two  Iiundred  and  forty  members,  and  mailing 
provision  for  tlie  creation  of  Representative  districts, 
■was  adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of  1856  and  '57, 
and  ratified  by  the  people  in  1S57.  Under  the  ap- 
portionment of  1857,  based  on  the  census  of  that 
year,  Hardwick  and  Barre  constituted  the  Tenth 
Representative  District  of  Worcester  County,  and 
were  represented  until  the  next  apportionment  as 
follows : 

Charles  Bremblecom,  of  Barre 1858-59 

Foresters.  Aiken,  of  Hardwick 1800 

Orin  Trow,  of  Hardwick 1861 

J.  Henry  GoJdard,  of  Barre 1862-63 

Albert  E.  Knight,  of  Hardwick 1864 

Amasa  Gibson,  of  Barre 1865 

Samuel  S.  Dennis,  of  Hardwick 1S66 

Under  the  apportionment  of  1866,  based  on  the 
census  of  1865,  Petersham,  Dana,  Phillipston,  Hub- 
bardston,  Barre,  Hardwick  and  New  Braintree  con- 
stituted the  Fourth  Representative  District  of  Wor- 
cester County,  and  were  represented  until  the  next 
apportionment  as  follows; 

Addison  H.  Holland,  of  Barre 1867 

Lyman  Woodward,  of  Hubbardston 1867 

Win.  Mixter,  of  Hardwick 1868 

,1.  Otis  Hale,  of  Hubbardston  1868 

Stephen  D.  Goddard,  of  Petersham 1869 

Charles  Wilcox,  of  New  Braintree 1869 

James  W.  Jenkins,  of  Barre 1870 

Juhal  C.  Gleason,  of  Hardwick 1870 

James  G.  Smith,  of  Phillipston 1871 

N.  L.  .Tobnson,  of  Dana 1871 

layman  W'oodward,of  Hubbardston 1872 

Harding  Woods,  of  Barre 1872 

i?tepheu  I).  Goddard,  of  Petersham 1873 

Charles  A.  Gleason,  of  New  Braintree 1873 

Almond  M.  Orcntt,  of  Hardwick 1874 

John  W.  Rice,  of  Barre 1874 

Henry  S.  Miner,  of  Phillipston - 1875 

Albert  E.  Rice,  of  Barre 1875 

Henry  S.  Miner,  of  Phillipston 1876 

S.  S.  Gleason,  of  Hubbardston 1876 

Under  the  apportionment  of  1876,  based  on  the 
census  of  1875,  Dana,  Hardwick,  Barre,  Oakham  and 
New  Braintree  constituted  the  Tenth  Representative 
District  (if  Worcester  County,  and  were  represented 
until  the  next  apportionment  as  follows: 

John  B.  Fairbauk,  of  Oakham 1877-78 

Chauncey  Loriug,  of  Barre 1879 

Thomas  P.  Root,  of  Barre 1880-81 

James  H.  Walker,  of  Hardwick 1882 

Allen  W.  Goodman,  of  Dana 1883 

GeorgeK.  Tufts,  of  New  Braintree 1884 

George  Manly,  of  Hardwick 1885 

Jesse  Allen,  of  Oakham Igg6 

Under  the  apportionment  of  1886,  based  on  the 
census  of  1885,  Barre,  Dana,  Petersham,  Hardwick 


and  Rutland  constitute  the  Third  Representative 
District  of  Worcester  County,  and  have  been  repre- 
sented as  follows : 

James  F.  Davis,  of  Barre 1887 

Albert  Ij.  Wiley,  of  Hardwick 1888 

George  Ayres,  of  Petersham 1889 

With  reference  to  the  agricultural  industry  of  Hard- 
wick, the  following  extracts  from  the  census  of  1885 
will  give  some  idea  of  its  extent  and  importance : 

The  animal  products  of  the  town  are  laid  down  as 
valued  at  $11,367,  including  beeswax,  calfskins,  hides, 
honey,  manure,  pelts  and  wool ;  the  clothing  and 
needlework  at  $511,  including  hats  and  mittens;  the 
dairy  products  at  $57,795,  including  butter,  cheese 
and  milk;  the  food  products  at  S2,339,  including 
canned  fruit,  catsup,  dried  fruit,  horse-radish,  ice, 
maple  syrup,  maple  sugar,  pickles  and  vinegar; 
liquors  and  beverages  at  $3,097,  including  cider  and 
wine;  poultry  products  at  $5,260,  including  eggs, 
feathers  and  poultry ;  wood  products  at  $14,375,  in- 
cluding ashes,  rails,  fuel,  lumber,  posts  and  sleepers  ; 
cereals  at  $11,755,  including  barley,  buckwheat,  corn, 
oats,  rye,  wheat;  fruits,  etc.,  at  $15,121,  including 
apples,  barberries,  cherries,  cranberries,  grapes,  straw- 
berries, melons,  quinces,  etc. ;  hay,  straw  and  fodder 
at  $66,312;  meats  and  game  at  $11,432  ;  vegetables  at 
$10,754. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  mills  at  Gilbertville 
and  the  opening  of  the  Massachusetts  Central  and 
Ware  River  Railroads,  Hardwick  has  been  steadily 
gaining  in  population  and  wealth.  In  1875  the  pop- 
ulation was  1992 ;  in  1880,  2233;  and  in  1885,  3145. 
The  valuation  of  the  town  in  1885  was  $1,333,258. 
With  the  advantages  of  good  water-power,  of  well- 
established  and  successful  manufacturing  industries, 
and  an  easy  access  to  markets,  the  future  of  Hard- 
wick can  be  no  other  than  one  of  promise. 

The  space  allotted  to  the  writer  having  been  filled, 
this  imperfect  sketch  must  close.  For  more  thorough 
information  than  these  few  pages  can  furnish  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  "  History  of  Hardwick," 
written  by  Rev.  Lucius  Robinson  Paige,  a  native  of 
the  town,  and  published  in  1883.  Mr.  Paige  has 
brought  to  the  preparation  of  his  work  not  only  an 
affection  for  the  place  of  his  birth,  but  the  instincts 
of  an  historian  and  the  ability  of  a  scholar.  His 
"  History  "  is  marked  by  that  accuracy  of  statement 
and  thoroughness  of  research  which  have  character- 
ized all  his  labors  in  the  antiquarian  and  historic 
field.  To  the  reader  it  is  an  abundant  fountain  of 
knowledge ;  to  the  writer  it  is  a  model  which  he  may 
well  follow  in  any  historical  work  in  which  he  may 
be  engaged. 
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CHAELES   F.  HITCHCOCK. 

Says  an  old  philosopher :  "  All  men,  whatever 
their  condition,  who  have  done  anything  of  value, 
ought  to  record  the  history  of  their  lives."  Eventful 
periods  occur  at  rare  intervals  in  the  lives  of  men 
the  most  distinguished  ;  but  even  in  their  more  re- 
tired walks  of  private  life  there  are  few  whose  lives 
are  not  marked  by  some  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
which,  however  trivial  they  may  seem,  are  yet  suf- 
ficient to  excite  great  interest.  The  events  which 
give  the  highest  interest  to  biography  are  of  a  vola- 
tile and  evanescent  nature,  and  are  soon  forgotten. 
It  is  the  part  of  the  biographer  to  collect  these  pass- 
ing events  and  fix  them  indelibly  on  the  page  of  his- 
tory, that  succeeding  generations  may  know  how 
their  predecessors  lived,  what  ideas  governed  them, 
what  trials  and  ditficulties  they  encountered,  and 
how  they  overcame  them,  and  even  their  domestic 
relations ;  for  all  these  teach  a  lesson  that  will  be 
serviceable  by  pointing  out  what  paths  lead  to  suc- 
cess and  what  roads  are  to  be  avoided  as  leading  to 
failure.  There  is  none  so  humble  that  his  life  can 
fail  to  be  an  object  of  interest  when  viewed  in  the 
right  light.  How  much  more  will  this  interest  be 
enhanced  when  we  contemplate  the  life  of  a  man 
who,  by  his  own  heroic  struggles,  has  hewn  out  his 
own  pathway  to  success  and  compelled  the  fates  to 
grant  him  hia  reward.  Most  certainly  one  who,  en- 
tirely by  his  own  efforts,  has  attained  affluence  and 
social  position,  and,  through  all  the  changing  events 
of  life,  has  preserved  his  integrity  unimpaired,  is 
well  deserving  of  the  pen  of  the  historian. 

Such  a  man  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Charles 
Foster,  son  of  Abner  and  Susan  Hitchcock,  was 
born  in  Brimfield,  Mass.,  July  8,  1831.  His  boy 
life,  spent  with  his  parents,  differed  in  no  mate- 
rial respect  from  that  of  the  average  boy  of  his 
time.  In  winter  he  attended  the  country  school,  and 
in  summer  assisted  his  father  upon  the  farm,  thus 
early  learning  the  need  and  importance  of  industry. 
The  limited  means  of  his  parents  necessitated  econ- 
omy, and  the  lessons  here  learned  of  activity,  pru- 
dence and  unswerving  honesty  were  the  foundation 
walls  upon  which  the  superstructure  of  his  upright 
and  successful  life  has  been  erected. 

In  1844  his  parents  removed  to  Ware,  and  the 
next  year  he  found  employment  in  the  store  of  A.  & 
J.  H.  Peters,  continuing  with  them  until  the  termi- 
nation of  their  business  in  1845.  The  next  four 
years  he  remained  with  his  father  at  work  upon  the 
farm,  until,  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  with  the  resist- 
less curiosity  of  an  energetic  young  man  wishing  to 
see  something  of  the  world  and  to  accomplish  some- 
thing for  himself,  he  went  to  Enfield,  Mass.,  to  work 
in  the  store  of  Field  &  Leland.  This  firm  carried  on 
the  palm-leaf  and  hat  business,  and  their  employes 
knew  nothing  of  the  eight-hour  law  of  to-day. 


Young  Hitchcock's  duties  began  with  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  and  when  late  at  night  the  last  story  had 
been  told  by  the  "oldest  inhabitant"  to  the  ever-lis- 
tening group  at  "the  store,"  his  thrifty  employers 
sent  him  with  his  associates  to  the  loft  to  "sort  hats," 
this  employment  frequently  lasting  until  midnight. 
As  compensation  for  these  arduous  services  he  received 
for  four  years'  labor  with  this  house  the  princely  sum  . 
of  four  hundred  dollars,  from  which  his  board  for 
the  last  year  was  deducted,  and  as  the  minimum  price 
for  board  in  that  town  at  that  time  was  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  per  week,  but  two  hundred  and 
seventy  dollars  remained  as  the  salary  for  this  long 
and  efficient  term  of  service.  In  October,  1853,  he 
returned  to  Ware  and  obtained  employment  in  the 
general  store  of  David  P.  Billings,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained till  March  of  1855,  when  he  purchased  the 
McClintock  farm,  and  for  the  next  eight  years  was  a 
tiller  of  the  i^oil;  here  he  produced  milk,  with  which 
he  supplied  the  people  of  Ware.  His  tastes  were  for 
mercantile  life,  and  in  1863  he  sold  the  farm  and  re- 
moved to  Gilbertsville,  which  has  since  been  his  home. 

Here  he  established  a  general  store — the  first  one  in 
the  place.  For  several  years,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  young  wife,  who  proved  herself  to  be  in  very  deed 
a  "helpmeet"  to  him,  he  was  enabled  to  carry  on  the 
whole  business.  As  time  passed  on  and  prosperity 
came  to  him,  and  the  needs  of  the  community  de-, 
manded,  he  increased  and  extended  his  business. 

In  1879  he  associated  his  only  son,  Fred.  A., 
with  him  in  business,  and  in  1885  they  opened  the 
Central  Market,  thereby  supplying  a  long-felt  want  in 
this  section  of  the  town.  At  present  the  business  of 
the  firm  gives  employment  to  twelve  persons  and  ne- 
cessitates the  service  of  four  teams.  In  a  town  of  the 
size  of  this  the  development  of  a  business  of  these 
proportions  can  only  be  accomplished  by  untiring 
effort  and  strict  integrity.  A  rule  of  business  adopted 
by  him  in  early  life  and  firmly  adhered  to  through 
all  his  career,  was  to  "  count  one  man's  money  as  good 
as  another's,  have  but  one  price  for  a  given  article,  and 
allow  no  bartering  or  controversy  over  it." 

Upon  the  son'^s  admission  to  membership  in  the 
firm,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  feeling  the  need  of  some  relaxa- 
tion from  the  activity  and  confinement  of  his  business, 
purchased  a  farm  one  mile  from  the  village,  and  in 
1884  erected  a  substantial  and  attractive  home  thereon 
and  removed  his  family  thereto,  where  he  has  since 
resided. 

Stock-farming  having  attractive  features  for  him, 
he  took  this  means  of  obtaining  recreation,  and  his 
herd  of  Jerseys  are  his  delight. 

November  17, 1853,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Hannah  M.  McClintock,  of  Ware,  daughter  of  Levans 
and  Plythina  McClintock.  Six  children  have  blessed 
this  union.  They  are:  Susan  P.,  born  at  Ware,  April 
23,  1855;  she  is  now  the  wife  of  W.  E.  Brown,  M.D., 
and  with  him  resides  in  Gilbertsville.  Fred.  A.,  born 
in  Ware,  May  26,  1857,  married  Clara  M.  Packard, 
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daughter  of  Otis  and  Melita  Packard,  April  19,  1882 
(and  to  them  liave  been  born  two  sons,  viz. :  Chas. 
Frederick,  born  August  30,  1884,  and  Kalph  Packard, 
born  August  24, 1888) ;  May  E.,  born  in  Ware,  May  30, 
1860  ;  Claribel,  born  in  Ware,  July  8, 1863,— these  two 
daughters  now  reside  with  their  parents.  Wm.  K.,  born 
in  Gilbertsville,  July  27,  1866,  died  August  11,  1866. 
Anna  M.,  also  born  in  this  town,  June  6,  1870,  died 
January  25,  1879. 

Mrs.  Hitchcock  proved  a  true  help-meet  to  her 
husband. 

Charles  F.  Hitchcock  has  a  generous,  charitable 
disposition,  free  from  any  miserly  taint.  His  hand 
is  ever  ready,  and  his  purse  is  ever  open  to  assist  any 
one  in  suffering  or  in  want.  He  is  never  a  hard 
creditor,  but  always  ready  to  extend  to  the  deserving 
all  possible  leniency.  His  manners  are  kind  and 
affable.  He  has  never  sought  or  accepted  any  official 
position,  although  repeatedly  urged  to  do  so  by  his 
fellow-townsmen,  preferring  to  give  his  whole  time  to 
the  interests  of  his  constantly  increasing  business. 

In  politics  a  positive  Republican — reliable  and 
true  to  his  party,  not  the  blind  partisan,  but  the  well- 
read,  thinking  man,  able  to  defend  and  "  give  a  reason 
for  the  faith  which  is  within  him." 

He  enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  dwells,  and  is  recognized  as  a 
representative  business  man,  and  an  important  factor 
in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  village  in  which 
he  resides. 


JOSEPH   STONE,  M.D.' 

Dr.  Joseph  Stone  was  born  in  Shrewsbury,  Wor- 
cester County,  Mass.,  Nov.  12,  1789,  and  died  in 
Hardwick,  Worcester  County,  June  27,  1849,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

His  father,  Joseph  Stone,  was  long  a  respectable 
and  influential  citizen  of  Shrewsbury ;  lived  to  a  good 
old  age  and  died  in  the  autumn  of  1825. 

Dr.  Stone  was  the  eldest  of  five  children  by  a  sec- 
ond marriage  both  of  his  father  and  mother.  His 
mother's  maiden-name  was  Mary  Keyes,  of  Western 
(now  Warren),  Worcester  County.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Colonel  Keyes,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the 
American  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  lived  long 
afterwards  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  county. 

Dr.  Stone  passed  his  minority  principally  with  his 
father  upon  a  farm  in  his  native  town.  His  oppor- 
tunities for  early  education,  therefore,  were  only  such 
as  was  afforded  at  that  time  in  the  village  common 
school,  which  usually  kept  about  six  or  seven  months 
in  the  year,  and  the  instruction  of  his  parents,  who 
were  both  intelligent,  exemplary  and  religious  per- 
sons. 

During  his  youthful  days  he  possessed  an  inquisi- 
tive and  thoughtful  turn  of  mind,  and  manifested  a 
strong  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.    Even 
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when  quite  young  most  of  his  leisure   hours  were 
devoted  to  reading  or  study. 

"  When  he  was  a  boy  he  always  had  u  book  in  his 
hand,"  was  the  remark  of  one  of  his  near  relatives. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  all  the  books  he  could 
obtain,  often  borrowing  from  the  clergymen  and 
others  who  had  larger  libraries  than  he  found  at 
home.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  Latin  at  Leicester  Academy. 

After  passing  a  year  or  two  in  preparatory  studies 
at  Leicester,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine 
in  the  office  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Flint,  then  a 
resident  of  Shrewsbury.  Dr.  Flint  soon  afterward 
removed  to  Petersham,  whither  his  pupil  accom- 
panied him,  and  remained  through  the  term  of  his 
pupilage. 

In  the  winter  of  1812-13  he  attended  a  course  of 
lectures  in  the  Medical  College  at  Boston.  In  the 
summer  of  1813,  having  then  completed  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study,  Dr.  Stone  went  to  Hardwick 
with  a  view  of  establishing  himself  in  business,  but 
not  meeting  with  sufficient  encouragement,  he  left  in 
the  autumn  and  went  to  Kewfane,  Vt.,  where  he 
spent  the  winter  in  teaching  school. 

In  the  following  year,  1814,  soon  after  the  death  of 
the  established  physician  in  Hardwick,  Dr.  Beckwith, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  invited  Dr.  Stone  to  return, 
which  he  accordingly  did,  and  here  his  pi'ofessional 
labors  commenced,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  In  1816  he  was  married  to  Miss*Patty  Maynard, 
of  Shrewsbury,  with  whom  he  lived  in  perfect  har- 
mon)'  till  the  day  of  his  death.  They  had  six  chil- 
dren, the  only  son  dying  in  infancy. 

During  his  long  residence  in  Hardwick,  Dr.  Stone, 
besides  attending  to  a  laborious  medical  practice, 
engaged  at  times  in  public  business,  and  was  an  ac- 
tive friend  of  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day. 
He  was  often  selected  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  All 
public  offices  of  honor  and  high  responsibility,  and 
he  always  discharged  tliose  trusts  to  the  acceptance 
of  his  constituents.  He  was  elected  to  various  town 
offices,  and  among  others  he  held  the  office  of  town 
clerk  for  twenty  years  in  succession,  and,  it  is 
said,  "  the  town  records  will  remain  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  his  fidelity  and  correctness."  For  many 
years  before  his  death  he  held  a  commission  of  jus- 
tice of  the  peace. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  memorable  convention  of 
1820  for  revising  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts, 
and  in  1823  he  was  elected  and  served  as  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature. In  1844  and  1845  he  was  chosen  by  the  elec- 
tors of  Worcester  County  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate. 

As  a  man,  Dr.  Stone  was  alike  distinguished  for 
physical,  mental  and  moral  energy,  resulting  from  a 
sound  cons'.itution,  a  well-balanced  mind,  and  from 
judicious  early  moral  and  religious  trainng.  He  was 
a  man  of  quiet,  retiring  habits,  yet  (in  the  language 
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of  one  of  his  neighbors)  "  No  man's  opinion  on  pub- 
lic affairs  was  listened  to  with  more  respect,  and  no 
man's  advice  more  sought  in  private  matters  between 
man  and  man.  The  poor  and  unfortunate  found  in 
him  a  firm  friend  and  adviser  upon  whom  they  could 
rely  with  safety." 

He  was  an  ardent  friend  of  the  cause  of  temperance, 
and  practically  illustrated  in  his  own  life  the  precepts 
which  he  endeavored  to  impress  upon  others. 

He  was  a  patron  and  promoter  of  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, labored  earnestly  to  elevate  the  character  of 
the  common  schools,  contributed  to  the  advancement 
of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  was  an  effi- 
cient supporter  of  the  institutions  of  religion. 

But  the  favorite  and  engrossing  object  of  pursuit 
was  his  profession.  This  he  ardently  loved,  and  to  it 
he  bent  the  energies  of  his  mind  with  a  diligence  that 
never  wearied.  He  shrank  from  no  duty  that  was  re- 
quired of  him,  and  whatever  he  undertook  was  always 
faithfully  performed. 

Dr.  Stone  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Med- 
ical Society,  also  of  the  Worcester  District  Medical. 

In  1844  and  '45  he  was  unanimously  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  last-named  society,  and  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  office  with  dignity  and  impartiality.  He 
declined  a  re-election  in  1846,  and  when  urgently  so- 
licited by  the  members  to  continue  in  the  office  he 
had  filled  so  acceptably  to  all,  with  his  accustomed 
modesty  he  replied  that  "  He  had  alre.idy  held  the 
office  two  years,  and  knowing,  as  he  did,  there  were 
many  other  members  better  qualified  than  himself  to 
perform  its  duties,  he  could  no  longer  consent  to  de- 
prive the  society  of  their  services.'' 

He  was,  probably,  for  some  years  before  his  death, 
more  than  any  other,  the  consulting  physician  in  his 
neighborhood. 

In  his  intercourse  with  his  medical  brethren  he  was 
kind,  conciliating,  open,  frank  and  liberal,  ready  to 
listen  to  their  suggestions  and  adopt  their  opinions  so 
far  as  consistent  with  truth,  but  would  never  yield  his 
own  convictions  when  he  was  satisfied  of  their  truth, 
or  the  welfare  of  the  sick  required  them  to  be  main- 
tained. He  literally  spent  his  life  in  going  about  doing 
good :  his  whole  earthly  existence  was  a  free-will  offer- 
ing upon  the  shrine  of  benevolence  and  humanity. 


CHAPTER    CXLII. 
WESTMINSTER. 

BY   REV.    WILLIAM   S.    HEYWOOD. 
Origin — Settlement — Eariy  A  iinals — Incorporation, 

King  Philip's  War. — The  history  of  Westmin- 
ster, which  properly  includes  the  causes  that  led  to  its 
original  settlement,  began  in  the  year  1675,  at  the 
opening  of  that  tragic  episode  in  early  New  England 


life  known  as  the  Narragansett  or  King  Philip's  War. 
More  than  half  a  century  had  passed  away  since  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  more  than  forty 
years  since  the  founding  of  the  Colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  and  peace  and  good-will  had  prevailed  for 
the  most  part  between  the  new-comers  to  these  shores 
and  their  aboriginal  occupants.  This  state  of  tran- 
quillity and  kindly  intercourse  had  been  secured  and 
perpetuated  largely  through  the  influence  of  Massa- 
soit,  the  benignant,  just,  magnanimous  chief  of  the 
Wampanoags,  an  important  Indian  tribe  occupying 
the  territory  lying  along  the  eastern  borders  of  Narra- 
gansett Bay. 

But  Massasoit  was  no  more,  and  his  son,  Pometa- 
com,  otherwise  called  Philip,  a  man  of  very  different 
spirit  from  that  of  his  father,  had  succeeded  him. 
Jealous  in  his  disposition  and  faithless  to  his  promises 
of  friendship  and  peace,  the  new  chieftain,  encouraged 
and  supported  by  some  of  his  hot-blooded  warriors, 
entered  upon  a  course  of  conduct  well  calculated  to 
engender  hostility  and  violence  on  the  part  of  his 
subjects  and  to  fill  the  colonists  with  anxiety  and 
fear.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  purpose  that  lay 
back  of  all  his  actions  was  revealed. 

A  series  of  horrid  massacres,  beginning  in  the 
early  summer  of  1675  and  continuing  through  several 
succeeding  months,  told  all  too  plainly  not  only  that 
war  had  begun  between  the  red  and  white  men,  but 
that,  so  far  as  the  former  were  concerned,  it  was  de- 
signed to  be  a  war  of  extermination.  The  terrible 
tragedies  at  Swansey,  Mendon,  Brookfield,  Hadley 
and  other  places  dispelled  all  doubts  in  this  regard. 
Thoroughly  alarmed,  the  imperiled  colonists  rose  to 
meet  the  crisis  so  unhappily  forced  upon  them. 

Commissioners  of  the  Plymouth,  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  settlements  met  in  November  and 
decided  to  raise  an  army  of  a  thousand  men  and 
equip  them  for  service  under  the  command  of  Gov- 
ernor Josiah  Winslow  of  Plymouth,  on  or  before  the 
10th  of  December  following.  The  men  were  en- 
rolled accordingly.  The  Massachusetts  troops  mus- 
tered on  Dedham  plain  at  the  date  named,  ready  for 
an  advance  into  the  country  of  the  enemy.  Before 
taking  up  the  line  of  march,  as  directed  by  General 
Winslow,  proclamation  was  made,  in  the  name  of  the 
Colonial  Government,  to  the  assembled  soldiers  that, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  pay  for  services  rendered, 
they,  or  their  heirs  and  representatives  after  them, 
should  have  a  special  grant  of  land,  provided  that 
"  they  played  the  man,  captured  the  fort  where  the 
great  body  of  the  enemy  was  intrenched  and  drove 
him  out  of  the  country."  These  troops  thereupon 
proceeded  from  Dedham,  being  soon  after  joined  by 
those  from  Plymouth,  and  still  later  by  the  quota 
from  Connecticut,  when  all  went  on  together  to  the 
territory  of  the  Narragansetts,  on  the  westerly  borders 
of  Narragansett  Bay.  Thither  the  various  marauding 
parties,  that  had  bfeen  roaming  abroad  through  the 
summer  and  autumn,  committing  depredations,  burn- 
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ing  towns  and  savagelj'  butchering  whomsoever  they 
could,  betook  themselves,  as  the  cold  season  came  on, 
and  with  others,  to  the  number  of  several  thousand  in 
the  aggregate,  went  into  winter-quarters  on  a  rising 
swell  of  land,  some  acres  in  extent,  iu  the  centre  of  a 
large  swamp,  in  what  is  now  South  Kingston,  E.  I. 
There  they  had  built  a  village  of  six  hundred  wig- 
wams and  surrounded  it  with  an  invulnerable  stock- 
ade, through  which  there  were  but  two  small  entrances^ 
protected  on  the  outside  by  a  strong  guard.  This  was 
the  objective  point  towards  which  the  approaching 
army  was  slowly  making  its  way.  It  had  reached  a 
point  fifteen  miles  distant  on  the  18th  of  December, 
where  the  night  was  spent.  Early  the  following 
morning  the  line  of  march  was  resumed  in  the  midst 
of  a  snow-storm,  which  continued  through  the  day. 
Weary  with  the  journey,  the  swamp  was  not  reached 
till  about  two  o'clock  p.m.,  when  an  attack  was  at 
once  made  upon  the  fort.  The  guards  outside  were 
slain,  entrance  was  gained  and  a  terrible  battle  was 
fought,  resulting  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Indians,  of  whom,  it  is  said,  a  thousand  were  slain  or 
taken  captive.  The  English  also  suffered  severely, 
losing  six  of  their  bravest  captains  and  about  eighty 
men,  while  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  were 
wounded. 

This  was  the  great  battle  of  the  war  and  virtually 
its  turning-point,  though  hostilities  and  massacres 
continued  in  a  desultory  form,  after  the  Indian 
fashion,  till  the  following  summer.  The  escaping 
warriors  formed  themselves  into  squads  or  bands, 
who  went  roaming  through  the  country,  attacking 
and  destroying  settlements  and  doing  all  possible 
harm  to  the  population.  New  recruits  were  called 
into  the  field  by  the  Colonies  and  soldiers  were  sent 
in  all  directions  to  meet  and  destroy  or  thwart  the 
purpose  of  the  enemy  wherever  he  could  be  found. 
In  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done,  however,  in  this 
way,  the  Indians  were  continually  perpetrating  out- 
rages and  barbarities  in  widely-divided  and  most  un- 
expected localities,  eluding  the  search  of  their  pur- 
suers and  sedulously  avoiding  an  open  fight.  Lan- 
caster, Medfield  and  Groton  were  surprised  and 
burned  before  the  winter  was  over,  and  Northampton, 
Seekonk,  Marlboro',  Sudbury,  Turner's  Falls  and 
other  places,  later  in  the  season.  Many  persons 
were  slain  or  taken  captive.  But  the  power  of  the 
Indians  was  broken  and  fast  ebbing  away.  Where 
Philip  was  all  this  time  is  not  known.  His  men  were 
not  only  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  but  were  losing 
heart  and  hope.  Some  had  deserted  and  surrendered 
to  the  whites.  Others  had  left  the  neighborhood  and 
I'oined  other  tribes  not  involved  in  the  conflict.  The 
family  of  Philip  was  taken  captive.  At  length  he 
himself  once  more  appeared  upon  the  scene,  but  dis- 
crowned and  despairing,  as  a  refugee,  seeking  safety 
with  a  few  followers  at  Mt.  Hope,  K.  I.  But  the  place 
of  retreat  was  known,  and  a  detachment  of  soldiery 
under  Captain   Church  surrounded  it,  sure  of  their 


prey.  As  the  investing  troops  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
to  each  other,  Philip  sprung  from  his  hiding-place, 
and  seeking  to  rush  through  an  opening  in  the  ranks 
of  his  foes,  was  shot  by  one  of  his  own  men  who  had 
gone  over  to  the  side  of  the  colonists.  The  death  of 
Philip  took  place  August  12,  1676,  which  was  the 
virtual  ending  of  the  war.  The  whites  had  suffered! 
fearfully  in  the  conflict,  but  they  had  gained  the 
victor}',  and  the  power  of  the  red  man  in  New  England 
had  gone  forever. 

Lasd  Geasts. — In  16S5,  nearly  ten  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  war  briefly  outlined  above,  Wil- 
liam Basset,  of  Lynn,  and  some  forty  others  in  that 
and  neighboring  towns,  petitioned  the  General  Court 
of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  for  a  grant  of 
land  to  the  Natragansett  soldiers,  as  those  engaged  in 
the  conflict  were  designated,  in  fulfillment  of  the 
promise  made  to  them  at  Dedham.  On  the  4th  of 
June  the  court  granted  "  a  tract  of  land  eight  miles 
square  in  the  Nipmug  country  ""to  the  petitioners 
and  others  that  were  serviceable  in  the  late  Indian 
War."  Of  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Provincial 
Government  nothing  came,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  records,  the  tract  having  never  been  located 
and  the  parties  to  whom  it  was  assigned  never  taking 
measures  to  secure  what  had  been  given  th,em. 

The  subject  seems  to  have  received  no  further  at- 
tention from  any  one  for  more  than  forty  years  or 
until  a  large  percentage  of  those  actually  engaged  in 
the  Narragansett  service  had  gone  to  their  graves, 
when,  in  the  month  of  June,  1727,  Samuel  Chandler 
and  Jacob  Wright,  "  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  of 
many  others  who  were  personally  present  at  the  fort 
and  fight  at  Narragansett,  or  descendants  of  those 
who  were  there  or  in  strictest  alliance  with  them," 
petitioned  the  General  Court  for  lands  substantially 
as  before,  "  under  such  restrictions  and  limitations  as 
the  Court  shall  judge  fit."  The  petition  was  favor- 
ably received  and  action  was  taken  looking  to  the 
granting  of  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  and  also  to 
the  ascertaining  of  the  names  of  all  persons  having 
claims  under  the  pledge  of  the  government  designated. 
The  matter  did  not  come  to  a  definite  conclusion, 
however,  until  the  15th  of  June  in  the  following  year, 
when  a  committee  was  chosen  to  survey  and  lay  out 
two  tracts  of  land  of  the  contents  of  six  miles  square 
in  some  of  the  unappropriated  territory  of  the  prov- 
ince for  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  served  their 
country  in  the  Narragansett  War,  to  whom  said  tracts 
were  to  be  granted  and  assigned  on  condition  that  the 
grantees  shall  "  settle  sixty  families  at  least  in  each 
township,  with  a  learned  Orthodox  ^minister,  within 
the  space  of  seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  grant." 
On  the  18th  of  the  next  December  this  committee  re- 
ported "  the  plan  of  a  town  of  the  contents  of  six 
miles  square  exclusive  of  the  pond  near  Rutland  and 
Lunenburg."  This  was  the  original  plan  of  what  was 
afterward  the  town  of  Westminster,  and  is  still  pre- 
served  in   the  Archives  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
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setts.  On  the  same  day  a  plan  of  a  second  township 
of  the  same  size  was  reported  situated  on  Souhegan 
River,  which  subsequently  became  Amherst,  N.  H. 
Time  went  on,  but  no  steps  were  taken  in  regard  to 
the  settlement  of  these  grants.  Indeed,  the  grantees 
of  them  were  not  definitely  determined  for  several 
years  after  they  were  made.  The  number  of  claimants 
for  lands  under  the  pledge  given  to  the  Narragansett 
soldiers  increased  slowly  until  it  reached  the  aggre- 
gate of  eight  hundred  and  forty,  whereupon  it  was 
maintained  that  the  grants  made  were  much  too  small 
to  give  each  person  a  sufficient  amount  to  satisfy  him 
and  answer  the  demands  of  justice  and  honor  in  the 
■case.  Consequently  the  whole  body  of  claimants,  who 
had  duly  organized  and  were  holding  meetings  from 
time  to  time  in  Boston  and  vicinity  for  the  purpose  of 
conserving  their  interests  in  the  matter,  through  a 
committee  chosen  for  the  purpose,  asked  the  court  for 
further  appropriations.  After  a  long  delay  it  was 
finally  decided  to  grant  a  township  of  the  contents  of 
six  miles  square  to  every  one  hundred  and  twenty  sol- 
diers who  had  proved  their  claims  satisfactorily  to  the 
court,  and  a  grant  of  five  additional  towns — making- 
seven  in  all — was  ordered  and  duly  approved  by  the 
Governor  April  26,  1733.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
February  26,  1734,  that  the  last  of  the  plans  of  these 
five  townships  was  submitted  by  the  committee  chosen 
to  survey  and  lay  them  out  and  finally  approved  by 
the  General  Court  and  confirmed  to  the  grantees. 

The  Narragansett  Townships.— The  several 
tracts  of  land  granted  as  before  stated  were  called  the 
Narragansett  Townships,  being  so  designated  for  rea- 
sons sufficiently  indicated  already.  They  were  passed 
over  by  the  Provincial  authorities  to  the  ownership 
and  control  of  the  eight  hundred  and  forty  grantees 
as  a  body,  to  be  allotted  and  assigned  among  them  as 
they  might  judge  best,  and  to  be  finally  settled  by 
them  or  through  their  instrumentality  according  to 
the  conditions  specified  in  the  votes  of  the  General 
Court  appropriating  them  to  the  parties  receiving 
them.  To  prepare  the  way  for  the  just  and  proper 
distribution  of  them  among  those  to  whom  they  be- 
longed, and  for  the  final  disposal  and  occupancy  of 
them,  the  grantees  in  a  meeting  held  at  Boston  June 
C,  1733,  made  a  division  of  their  number  into  seven 
distinct  societies  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
grantees  each,  among  which  the  townships  were  to  be 
distributed  by  some  plan  of  assignment  agreed  upon 
by  those  concerned.  In  making  this  division,  regard 
was  paid  to  the  location  of  the  members,  those 
residing  near  together  being  included  in  the  same  so- 
ciety in  order  to  render  it  convenient  for  them  to  meet 
together  for  the  transaction  of  necessary  business. 
Moreover,  a  committee  of  each  society  was  cliosen  by 
the  whole  body  to  represent  said  society,  to  have 
charge  of  its  affairs  and  to  act  in  its  behalf  These 
several  committees  were  given  authority  and  in- 
structed to  assign  the  different  towns  to  the  societies 
at.their  convenience. 


Pursuant  thereto,  due  notice  having  been  given, 
they  met  on  the  17th  of  the  next  October,  at  the 
public-house  of  Luke  Verdy,  in  Charlestown,  for  that 
purpose.  The  townships  were  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  number,  and  were  called  Narragansett 
No.  1,  Narragansett  No.  2,  etc.,  which  names  they  sev- 
erally bore  until  they  were  made  a  part  of  the  body 
politic  by  an  act  of  incorporation  from  the  Legisla- 
ture, when  they  assumed  those  by  which  they  have 
since  been  designated  and  known.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  several  grants  among  the  different  socie- 
ties of  grantees,  Narragansett  No.  1,  on  Saco  River, 
which  afterwards  became  Buxton,  Me.,  was  assigned 
to  Philemon  Dane  and  company  from  Ipswich  and 
vicinity,  by  general  consent  and  approval.  It  was  then 
decided  to  dispose  of  the  six  remaining  townships  by 
lot,  but  before  proceeding  to  the  drawing  in  accordance 
with  that  decision,  it  was  "  voted  and  agreed  upon  that 
the  Society  that  should  bapen  to  Draw  the  Town  called 
No.  2,  at  Watchusett,  should  lay  out  and  assign  to  his 
Excelency  Jonathan  Belcher,  Esq.,  five  Hundred 
acres  of  land  in  s'd  Towne  for  his  Honored  Father's 
Wright."  This  was  the  township  now  under  notice, 
and  in  the  allotment  which  at  once  took  place  it  fell 
to  Mr.  James  Lowden  and  company  from  Cambridge 
and  vicinity.  In  this  company  there  were  seventeen 
grantees  from  Cambridge,  thirty-three  from  Charles- 
town,  twenty-six  from  Watertown,  five  from  Weston, 
eleven  from  Sudbury,  seven  from  Newton,  three  from 
Medford,  six  from  Maiden  and  ten  from  Reading, 
making  one  hundred  and  eighteen  in  all.  Of  the.se 
only  twenty  had  served  personally  in  the  Narragan- 
sett War;  the  others  being  the  legal  rejjresentatives  of 
those  who  had  been  slain  in  the  service  or  subse- 
quently passed  away.  The  remaining  townships  were 
allotted  in  regular  order  as  follows:  No.  3,  afterwards 
Amherst,  N.H.,  to  Richard  Moore,  of  Lynn  and  com- 
pany; No.  4,  which  was  at  fi  rst  Gotfstown,  N.  H.,  but 
subsequently  Greenwich,  Mass.,  to  Edward  Shove  and 
company  from  Northampton  and  vicinity;  No.  5,  in- 
corporated as  Bedford,  N.  H.,  to  Thomas  Tileston  and 
company  of  the  n  eighborhood  of  Boston  ;  No.  G,  Tem- 
pleton,  Mass.,  to  Saml.  Chandler,  of  Concord,  and  com- 
pany; No.  7,  known  as  Gorham,  Me.,  to  Shubael  Gor- 
ham  and  company  belonging  to  Plymouth  and  vicinity. 
With  the  assignment  of  the  several  townships  to  the 
societies  of  grantees,  who  thereby  became  sole  proprie- 
tors of  them  respectively,  to  hold  in  their  own  right 
and  manage  according  to  their  own  pleasure,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  whole  body  of  grantees  acting  to- 
gether ceased,  and  the  care  and  control  of  each  town- 
ship separately  passed  over  to  the  particular  society  to 
which  it  had  been  allotted. 

Narragansett  No.  2.— Immediately  after  the  town- 
ships had  been  duly  assigned,  the  committee  of  the 
grantees  living  in  and  about  Cambridge  who  had 
drawn  No.  2  "  at  Watchusett,"  called  a  meeting  of 
those  whom  they  represented,  to  be  held  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  of  Cambridge,   "  in  order  to 
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choose  a  Clerk  and  Committee  or  Committees,  if  they 
see  cause,  and  to  do  and  transact  such  things  as  shall 
be  needful  for  the  furtherance  of  the  settlement  of 
said  town."  Joseph  Bowman,  of  Watertown,  was 
chosen  moderator  of  this  meeting,  and  William  Willis, 
of  Medford,  clerk  of  the  society.  A  standing  com- 
mittee was  also  chosen  to  have  charge  of  the  pruden- 
tial affairs  of  the  society,  and  a  special  committee  was 
appointed  to  divide  the  township  and  lay  out  the  lots 
as  the  grantees  should  direct.  At  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing this  committee  was  instructed  to  lay  the  lands  out 
in  farm  lots  of  not  less  than  sixty  acres  each,  and 
when  there  was  an  inferior  quality  of  land,  to  increase 
the  quantity,  so  as  to  equalize  the  value  of  the  lots 
as  they  should  judge  right.  All  meadows  were  to  be 
excluded  from  the  division,  and  all  cedar  swamps,  if 
any  were  found.  The  standing  committee  was  author- 
ized to  superintend  the  dividing  committee  in  laying 
out  the  town,  to  levy  taxes  on  the  grantees,  if  they 
saw  fit,  to  petition  the  General  Court  in  any  respect 
deemed  advantageous  to  the  society,  and  to  call  future 
meetings  of  the  grantees.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
power  thus  conferred  upon  them,  the  standing  com- 
mittee established  the  following  order  in  laying  out  the 
several  classes  of  lots  in  the  first  division  of  the  town, 
to  wit  :  1.  A  farm  containing  five  hundred  acres  for 
His  Excellency,  the  Governor;  2.  A  place  for  a  meet- 
ing-house, with  sufficient  land  adjoining  for  a  training- 
field  and  burying-place,  not  to  exceed  ten  acres ;  3. 
A  lot  for  the  minister,  of  the  usual  size;  4.  A  lot  for 
the  ministry;  5.  A  lot  for  schooling ;  6.  And  lastly,  a 
lot  for  each  of  the  grantees,  agreeably  to  the  vote  of 
the  whole  body. 

The  original  form  of  the  territory  of  Narragansett 
No.  2  was  that  of  an  irregular  quadrilateral,  its  eastern 
and  southwestern  sides  being  about  six  miles  long,  its 
northern  side  nearly  nine  miles  and  its  southeastern 
some  two  and  a  half  or  three  miles.  It  measured  by 
estimate  of  the  committee  of  the  General  Court,  by 
whom  it  was  first  surveyed,  twenty-three  thousand  and 
forty  acres,  exclusive  of  the  pond,  though  actually 
considerably  exceeding  that  amount.  It  was  a  point 
considerably  to  the  southeast  of  the  actual  centre  of 
this  large  area  that  was  fixed  upon  by  the  committee 
on  the  first  division  of  the  town  for  the  site  of  the 
meeting-house,  contiguous  to  which  they  laid  out 
lands,  to  the  extent  of  about  six  acres,  in  a  square 
form,  for  a  training-field  and  burial-place,  as  directed. 
This  was  an  eligible  situation  on  what  has  always  been 
known  as  Meeting-house  Hill,  the  general  location 
bearing  in  later  years  the  familiar  name  of  "the  old 
Common."  It  is  elevated  considerably  above  the 
general  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  com- 
mands fine  views  of  the  whole  neighboring  region,  the 
prospect  to  the  northward,  eastward  and  southward 
being  especially  picturesque  and  delightful.  From 
this  area  of  common  land  a  street  four  rods  wide  was 
laid  in  a  nearly  northwest  and  southeast  direction, 
extending  a  mile  or  more  each  way,  on  each  side  of 


w^hich  ranges  of  lots  sixty  rods  wide  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  long,  with  some  variations,  were  arranged, 
the  ends  of  those  of  the  first  range  bounding  on  the 
street.  Beside  the  lots  included  in  these  ranges,  there 
was  a  series  lying  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  town, 
varying  in  form  somewhat  from  the  others  and  from 
the  general  plan  of  division.  Southwest  of  the 
Common,  and  beyond  the  second  tier  of  lots,  was  the 
Governor's  farm,  which  included  what  is  now  called 
South  Westminster  and  most  of  the  lands  to  the 
westward  of  it  as  far  as  Cedar  Swamp.  This  first 
division  of  lands  covered  territory  lying  in  the  south- 
east part  of  the  township,  extending  northward  and 
westward  only  about  a  mile  and  a  halt  from  the 
present  central  village,  and  comprised  only  about 
three-tenths  of  the  entire  township,  the  remainder 
being  subject  to  future  divisions,  as  will  be  hereafter 
noted. 

The  committee  on  laying  out  the  town  attended  to 
their  duties  early  in  1734.  Before  entering  upon  it, 
however,  Mr.  Zachariah  Smith,  of  Watertown,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Jackson,  of  Newton,  two  of  the  grantees,  had 
contracted  with  the  standing  committee  "  to  erect  a 
house  in  the  township  twenty -two  feet  long,  sixteen 
feet  wide  and  seven  feet  studs,  to  be  built  of  square 
timber,  framed  roof  covered  with  long  shingles  and 
having  a  good  stone  chimney,"  for  twenty-seven 
pounds  (about  ninety  dollars).  The  contract  was 
fulfilled  early  in  the  season  and  the  house  was  occu- 
pied by  the  dividing  committee  while  engaged  in 
doing  the  work  assigned  them.  This  building  was 
retained  for  the  use  of  the  grantees  and  their  succes- 
sors for  seven  years,  when,  by  vote  of  those  con- 
cerned, it  passed  over  to  the  owner  of  the  lot  on 
which  it  was  found  to  stand.  It  was  an  old-fashioned 
log  house,  and  was  located  on  the  swell  of  land  at  the 
northeastern  extremity  of  the  pond,  whence,  after  an 
opening  was  made  in  the  forest,  the  almost  entire  sur- 
iace  of  that  body  of  water  could  be  seen. 

On  the  21st  of  May  the  dividing  committee  re- 
ported that  they  had  completed  the  first  division  of 
the  lands  of  the  township  as  ordered,  and  on  the  9th 
of  July  the  grantees  met  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Earned,  in  Watertown,  for  the  purpose  of  distrib- 
uting the  lots  among  them  and  transacting  other  im- 
portant business.  Before  proceeding  to  such  dis- 
tribution, however,  it  was  voted  that  Lot  No.  8, 
which  lay  to  the  southward  of  the  "  Common,"  and 
bordered  on  the  pond,  should  be  assigned  to  the  first 
settled  minister,  and  that  No.  95,  which  was  located 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  northwest  of  the  Cowee  place, 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Newell  Smith,  should  be  devoted 
to  the  support  of  the  ministry  and  known  as  the 
Ministerial  Lot.  Later,  No.  94,  which  was  the'lot 
occupied  for  many  years  by  Deacon  Merari  Spauld- 
ing,  where  the  late  Mr.  Lyman  Seaver  resided,  was 
set  apart  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  wa-  there- 
fore called  the  School  Lot.  The  remaining  lots  were 
then  drawn  by  the  grantees,  to  whose  sole  and  sepa- 
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rate  ownership  and  contrul  they  were  assigned  and 
confirmed.  A  few  persons  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  lands  falling  to  them  were  allowed  to  give  them 
up  and  select  equal  tracts  in  the  undivided  sections 
of  the  town. 

The  lota  having  now  come  into  the  full  and  per- 
manent possession  of  the  grantees  as  separate  indi- 
viduals, soon  began  to  have  a  change  of  ownership, 
eacli  one  having  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  right  and 
title  as  he  saw  fit,  and  thenceforward  the  number  of 
grantees  was  continually  diminishing,  while  the  num- 
ber of  others  holding  lands  in  the  township  was  in- 
creasing proportionally.  This  changed  condition  of 
things  necessitated  a  change  in  the  name  given  to 
the  owners  of  lots,  and  they  were  tliereafter  called 
proprietors,  which  would  include  those  coming  into 
possession  of  their  estates  by  purchase  as  well  as 
those  receiving  them  by  grant  of  the  General  Court. 
And  correspondingly  the  whole  body  of  proprietors 
was  called  the  propriety,  as  duly  appears  in  the  rec- 
ords. 

The  township  was  now  in  a  proper  condition  for 
settlement  and  steps  were  at  once  taken  looking  to 
that  result.  The  time  named  in  the  original  grant 
within  which  sixty  families  were  to  be  located  in  the 
place — seven  years — was  rapidly  passing  away  with 
no  prospect  of  fulfilling  the  conditions  specified,  and 
permission  was  obtained  from  the  court  to  reckon 
the  period  from  June  1,  1734,  which  was  about  the 
date  when  the  grantees  came  into  actual  possession 
of  the  lands  assigned  them.  The  original  proprie- 
tors themselves  seemed  little  inclined  to  exchange 
their  homes  in  more  thickly-settled  neighborhoods, 
where  they  were  sharing  many  of  the  advantages  and 
comforts  of  civilized  life,  for  a  residence  in  the  wil- 
derness, with  all  the  privations,  hardships  and  disad- 
vantages attending  it,  but  it  was  for  their  interest  to 
induce  others  less  happily  situated  or  more  adven- 
turous and  fearless  than  they  were  to  locate  in  the 
newly-acquired  territory  and  help  to  establish  there 
a  compact  and  orderly  community.  As  an  induce- 
ment to  this  end,  they  voted,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
May,  1735,  to  oft'er  a  bounty  of  twelve  pounds,  or 
forty  dollars,  to  each  of  the  first  fifteen  families  which 
should  locate  in  the  township  before  the  last  day  of 
September,  1736,  erect  a  house  not  less  than  eighteen 
feet  long  by  sixteen  feet  wide,  with  seven  feet  stud- 
ding, to  be  well  boarded  and  covered,  and  also  to 
clear  and  fence  three  acres  of  land  fit  for  mowing  or 
plowing  within  the  same  time.  At  the  same  meeting 
arrangements  were  made  with  Major  William  Brat- 
tle, of  Cambridge,  who  had  drawn  Lot  No.  112,  at  the 
head  of  what  is  now  Wachusettville,  on  which  was  a 
good  water  privilege,  to  build  a  saw-mill  on  or  before 
the  1st  of  March,  1736,  and  keep  it  in  repair  twenty 
years,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  twelve  acres  of 
undivided  meadow  land  in  his  own  right  and  the 
right  to  flow  all  the  meadows  above  the  said  mill 
from  the  last  of  September  to  the  10th  of  April  each 


year  indefinitely.  No  doubt  this  was  designed  as  an 
additional  inducement  to  the  early  settlement  of  the 
pl.ace,  and  unquestionably  had  considerable  influence 
iu  that  behalf  at  a  later  late. 

It  was  some  time  before  any  practical  response  was 
made  to  the  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  settlers  in  the 
new  township.  The  year  1735  went  by  and  also  1730, 
and  the  silence  of  the  primeval  forest  was  unbroken 
by  any  resident's  voice  or  axe.  An  as  yet  unbroken 
wilderness  covered  all  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  re- 
gion, stretching  miles  and  miles  away  on  every  hand. 
But  the  eventful  year  at  length  arrived,  and  a  settle- 
ment was  made.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1737,  Mr. 
Fairbanks  Moor,  from  Lancaster,  came  to  the  place 
with  a  view  of  establishing  for  himself  and  family  a 
home.  He  was  joined  not  long  after  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Holden,  from  Watertown,  and  the  two  working  side 
by  side  for  a  time  made  a  beginning.  How  these  men 
reached  the  place — whether  on  foot  or  with  some  kind 
of  teams,  bringing  with  them  food  and  such  imple- 
ments and  utensils  as  they  might  need  for  immediate 
use — cannot  be  known.  Nor  whether  they  had  any 
previous  acquaintance  with  each  other  and  a  mutual 
understanding  in  the  matter.  These  and  a  thousand 
other  things  it  would  be  pleasant  to  be  informed  about 
must  be  left  to  conjecture.  How  they  lived  at  first 
may  be  imagined,  but  not  definitely  described.  They 
occupied  for  awhile  the  house  of  the  proprietors, 
without  doubt,  and  possibly  the  wife  of  Mr.  Moor 
came  up  from  Lancaster,  not  many  miles  distant,  after 
a  little  time,  to  attend  to  domestic  affairs  and  lend 
some  cheer  and  show  of  home  life  to  the  scene.  Wild 
game  must  have  been  the  chief  article  of  diet  at  the 
outset,  diversified  by  occasional  drafts  upon  the  finny 
denizens  of  the  waters  near  at  hand — flesh  and  fish 
alternating  to  lengthen  out  the  bill  of  fare  and  satisfy 
the  not  fastidious  appetite. 

Neither  Mr.  Mcjor  nor  Mr.  Holden  was  a  grantee  of 
the  township,  though  the  latter  had  an  interest 
through  both  his  mother  and  his  wife,  who  were  heirs- 
at-law  of  Narragansett  soldiers,  and  through  whom 
he  afterwards  received  two  lots  by  right  of  inherit- 
ance. Mr.  Moor  the  previous  year  had  bought  No. 
19,  where  Mr.  Hobart  Raymond  now  resides,  and  Mr. 
Holden  No.  1,  on  which  the  proprietors'  house  stood, 
— the  two  lying  side  by  side  and  so  convenient  to  each 
other.  Sites  for  dwellings  were  fixed  upon  and  a 
clearing  made  at  once  by  the  men,  and  prepai'ations 
for  building  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  were  soon 
begun  and  pushed  forward  to  completion.  Work  upon 
the  houses  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  simultane- 
ously and  with  equal  rapidity,  both  having  been 
raised,  it  is  understood,  the  same  day  in  the  month  of 
June.  They  were  framed  houses,  covered  probably 
with  boards  from  the  saw-mill  of  Major  Brattle,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  That  of  Mr.  Moor  was  on 
or  near  the  site  of  the  present  dwelling  of  Hobart 
Raymond,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  now  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  years  old.     That  of  Mr.  Holden 
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stood  scarcely  fifty  rods  distant,  near  where  a  small 
cottage  is  now  located,  but  it  long  since  disappeared. 

Before  the  season  was  over,  the  families  of  the  two 
men  were  established  in  their  respective  homes, 
facing  the  fortunes  awaiting  them  in  the  years  ahead. 
Mr.  Moor  bad  a  wife  and  five  sons,  and  Mr.  Holden 
a  wife,  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  making  a  total 
of  fourteen, — the  population  of  Narragansett  No.  2 
in  the  autumn  of  1737.  An  existing  tradition  makes 
the  number  fifteen  ;  but  the  preserved  records  of  the 
families  give  but  fourteen,  though  there  may  have 
been  some  temporary  resident  in  the  place  which 
would  make  the  aggregate  what  it  is,  on  the  uncer- 
tain authorit;y  referred  to,  supposed  to  be. 

These  first  settlers  in  Narragansett  No.  2  (West- 
minster) occupy  too  important  a  place  in  the  history 
of  the  town  to  be  passed  by  without  a  more  extended 
notice  than  has  yet  been  given  them.  They  were 
men  to  be  remembered  and  honored  for  their  works' 
sake  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  town  they 
founded  as  long  as  that  town  shall  have  a  place  in 
the  annals  of  Worcester  County  and  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  And  so  a  brief  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  each  of  them  respectively  is  introduced 
at  this  point  of  the  narrative  in  hand. 

Fairbanks  Moor  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  John 
Moor,  who  came  from  England  to  this  country  at  an 
early  date,  locating  first  at  Cambridge,  but  after- 
wards at  Sudbury,  where  he  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance in  1640,  soon  after  its  first  settlement.  This 
first  John  had  a  son  bearing  the  same  name,  and 
known  as  Ensign  John,  who  took  up  his  abode  in 
Lancaster  and  became  a  somewhat  prominent  man 
in  public  affairs.  One  of  hk  sons,  a  third  John  in 
regular  succession,  married  Hezadiah  Fairbanks,  of 
whom  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  about  the 
year  1700,  receiving  the  family  name  of  his  mother 
for  a  Christian  name.  Fairbanks  Moor  married 
Judith  Bellows,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Bellows,  of 
Lunenburg,  and  sister  of  Benjamin  Bellows,  also  an 
early  settler  in  Narragansett  No.  2 ;  afterwards  the 
founder  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,  and  the  giver  of  a  name 
to  Bellows  Falls  in  the  Connecticut  River.  Fair- 
banks and  Judith  Moor  had  five  sons  before  moving 
to  Narragansett,  and  one  while  a  resident  there, -who 
probably  died  in  1742,  and  became  the  first  occupant 
of  the  first  burying-ground  in  the  place.  Mr.  Moor 
was  somewhat  of  an  adventurer  and  speculator  in 
landed  property.  He  owned,  at  different  times,  some 
ten  or  twelve  farm-lots  in  the  township ;  was  an 
original  proprietor  of  Templeton,  and  also  had  pos- 
sessions in  Brattleboro',  Walpole  and  probably  other 
localities  in  that  vicinity.  He  was  a  resident  of 
Narragansett  No.  2  only  about  seven  years  consecu- 
tively, though  dwelling  there  at  times  for  several 
years  afterward.  He  went  finally  to  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut,  leaving  traces  of  himself  at  Wal- 
pole, N.  H.,  where  his  son,  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  resided, 
and  also  at  Brattleboro',  the  home  of  his  son   Ben- 


jamin. Both  he  and  this  last-named  son  were  slain 
by  the  Indians  in  a  midnight  attack  and  massacre  at 
Brattleboro',  March  6,  1758.  Of  the  descendants  of 
Mr.  Moor  no  traces  have  been  found,  though  great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  discover  them,  and  it  is 
presumed  the  family  has  become  extinct. 

Joseph  Holden  was  the  son  of  Justinian  Holden, 
the  immigrant  ancestor  of  the  family,  who  was  a  pro- 
prietor of  Watertown  in  1634,  and  Mary  (Rutter) 
Holden,  born  September  6,  1683.  He  married  Aba- 
gail,  daughter  of  William  Shattuck,  and  had  seven 
children  before  removing  to  Narragansett,  two  of 
whom  died  in  infancy  and  a  third  before  his  own 
decease,  November  30,  1768.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  active,  influential  and  highly  esteemed  of  the 
earlier  residents  of  the  township,  being  deeply 
interested  in  the  prosperity  and  right  ordering  of  the 
new  settlement,  and  holding  many  places  of  trust  and 
service,  to  which  he  was  called  by  the  suffrages  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  He  was  elected  the  first  deacon  of 
the  church,  which  was  instituted  in  1742,  and  has 
always  been  known  by  the  title  thus  conferred  upon 
him.  His  sons  after  him  became  highly  honored  and 
much  respected  in  their  day,  as  did  others  of  his 
descendants  in  later  generations.  He  stands  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  posterity,  the  members  of  which 
are  scattered  far  and  wide  through  the  land,  though 
a  goodly  number  of  them  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 
town  of  which  he,  more  than  any  other  person,  was 
the  founder,  as  he  was  the  first  permanent  resident 
within  its  borders. 

A  settlement  having  been  begun  in  the  new  town- 
ship, the  way  was  open  for  accessions  to  the  little  com- 
pany that  spent  the  winter  of  1737-38  in  the  wilds 
of  Narragansett  No.  2,  but  they  came  slowly.  Only 
two  families,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  were  added 
to  the  original  number  in  the  year  1738 — that  of  Philip 
Bemis,  consisting  of  nine  persons;  himself,  wife  and 
seven  children,  of  whom  one  was  not  his  own,  but  a 
child  of  mystery,  named  Daniel  Mountjoy  (who  lived 
to  be  more  than  a  hundred  years  old),  and  Thomas 
Bemis,  brother  of  Philip,  who  had  at  the  time  only  a  wife. 
There  are  no  proofs  that  there  were  any  additions  to 
these  four  families  in  1789.  In  1740  Seth  Walker 
and  Justinian  Holden,  from  Groton  ;  Daniel  Hoar, 
from  Concord ;  Joseph  Miller,  from  Newton  ;  John 
and  Thomas  Stearns,  from  Watertown,  were  in  the 
place,  and,  if  not  actually  settled  as  residents,  were 
yet  clearing  up  lots,  building  houses  and  making 
preparations  for  becoming  permanently  located  within 
its  borders. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  these  pioneer  settlers  of 
this  new  township  was  a  mill  for  grinding  the  corn 
and  other  grain  which  they  were  beginning  to  produce. 
Several  attempts  had  been  made  to  obtain  proposals 
for  the  erection  of  such  a  mill,  but  for  a  time  none  of 
them  proved  effectual.  At  length,  at  a  meeting  held 
September  10,  1740,  a  proposition  from  Mr.  Seth 
Walker,  who  had  located  on  lot  22,  at  the  outlet  of 
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the  pond,  was  fovorably  received,  and  finally  accepted. 
It  was  to  be  completed  before  the  1st  of  the  next  July, 
to  be  kept  in  good  order  for  twenty  years,  and  there  was 
to  bepaid  for  it "  one  hundred  pounds  in  the  old  tenor." 
This  was  another  imjiortaut  adjunct  to  the  new  settle- 
ment, and  no  doubt  removed  a  serious  objection  to 
joining  it,  which  would  find  a  place  in  many  minds. 
The  mill  stood  on  the  more  easterly  of  the  two 
streams  flowing  out  of  the  pond,  some  thirty  or 
forty  rods  west  of  the  residence  of  the  late  John  K. 
Learned.  It  served  the  community  in  its  original 
capacity  for  nearly  a  century,  iis  foundations  remain- 
ing in  a  good  state  of  preservation  to  this  day. 

During  the  two  following  years  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  new  families  were  added  to  the  settlement, 
making  nearly  thirty  in  the  aggregate.  Among  these 
new  comers  was  Eleazer  Bigelow,  of  Watertown,  who 
was  accompanied  by  his  aged  father,  Joshua  Bigelow, 
the  only  resident  of  the  place  that  actually  rendered 
service  in  the  Narragansett  War.  He  died  February 
21,  1745,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 

For  several  years  subsequently  to  1742  the  popu- 
lation of  the  township  increased  but  slowly,  if  at 
all.  Very  few  new  families  came  in,  while  some 
previously  there  moved  away.  This  was,  no  doubt 
owing  chiefly  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
England  and  France,  known  as  King  George's  War. 
The  French,  as  before  and  afterward,  made  friends  of 
the  Indians  of  the  back  country,  and  sent  or  led 
them  forth  to  deeds  of  darkness  and  horror  well  cal- 
culated to  revive  the  long-slumbering  memories  of 
the  conflict  with  King  Philip.  The  little  settlements 
that  had  for  several  years  been  springing  up  in  the 
wilderness  became  thoroughly  alarmed  some  time  be- 
fore a  formal  declaration  of  war  had  taken  place,  and 
the  more  exposed  of  them  had  petitioned  the  Gen- 
eral Court  for  protection,  the  inhabitants  of  Narra- 
gansett No.  2  among  the  rest.  A  grant  of  £100  was 
made  to  put  the  township  in  a  condition  whereby  its 
people  could  be  easily  protected,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  expend  the  same.  Ten  dwellings 
were  converted  into  fortifications  for  the  common 
safety.  These  were  distributed  throughout  the  set- 
tled districts,  so  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
could  resort  to  them  at  their  discretion  and  feel  se- 
cure against  any  hostile  attack.  The  same  thing 
was  done  elsewhere.  Moreover,  a  line  of  defences, 
extending  from  settlement  to  settlement,  through  a 
wide  section  of  country,  was  established,  and  a  series 
of  alarms  devised,  whereby  the  whole  population  of 
the  inland  districts  could  be  aroused,  if  need  be,  and 
made  ready  to  meet  and  repel  an  invading  foe.  No 
harm  was  done  to  the  Nafragansett  settlers  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  Twice  were  there  Indians 
seen  lurking  about  the  place,  but  the  sounding  of 
the  alarm,  assuring  them  that  they  were  discovered, 
and  enabling  the  people  to  prepare  to  receive  them, 
caused  them  silently  to  withdraw.  One  of  these  dis- 
coveries was  made  by  Mr.  Bowman,  while  mowing 


somewhere  on  the  farm  of  the  late  George  Miles, 
which  he  owned,  and  the  other  by  Mrs.  Philip 
Bemis,  while  passing  through  or  near  the  burying- 
ground  one  Sunday  on  her  way  home  from  meeting. 
Very  likely  these  or  similar  occurrences,  of  which  no 
report  is  preserved,  moved  the  inhabitants  to  petition 
the  General  Court  for  a  town  scout,  to  keep  watch 
and  guard  over  the  young  colony,  which  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  Thomas  Stearns,  David  Dunster, 
Josej:>h  Holden,  Jr.,  Stephen  Holden  and  Elisha 
Bigelow  to  serve  in  that  capacity  till  the  peril  was 
past.  According  to  the  muster-roll  of  Capt.  Edward 
Hartwell's  company,  dated  December  22,  1748,  there 
were  enlisted  from  the  place  as  soldiers  in  this  war 
Fairbanks  Moor,  Jr.,  Abner  Holden,  William  Bemis, 
Ephraim  Dutton,  Nicholas  Dyke,  Ephraim  Stevens, 
Thomas  Stearns  and  several  others  whose  names  are 
not  given.  The  peace  of  Aix  la-Chapelle  put  an  end 
to  hostilities,  and  relieved  the  infant  settlement  from 
further  anxiety  or  concern  on  that  aacount. 

Another  cause  that  may  have  had  an  influence  in  re- 
tarding the  growth  of  the  township  was  the  iuhar- 
mony  existing  between  the  resident  and  non-resident 
proprietors  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  latter,  who 
for  a  long  time  were  in  the  majority,  to  make  the  im- 
provements necessary  to  satisfy  those  whe  had 
already  located  on  the  territory,  or  to  induce  out- 
sidei-s  to  take  up  their  abode  there.  For  ten  years 
this  strife  was  going  on.  The  advantage  was  all  on 
the  side  of  the  non-residents.  The  meetings  of  the 
proprietors,  to  begin  with,  were  held  in  and  about 
Cambridge,  at  points  readily  accessible  to  those 
dwelling  in  that  vicinity.  Soon  after  the  settlement 
was  begun  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  resident 
members  of  the  propriety  to  have  them  held  in  the 
township,  but  it  failed.  The  same  thing  was  done 
repeatedly,  with  the  same  result.  As  a  consequence, 
the  non-resident  members  could  have  everything 
their  own  way.  And  many  of  the  propositions 
deemed  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  those 
living  in  the  township,  as  well  as  to  its  growth  and 
prosperity,  were  either  promptly  voted  down  or 
granted  with  reluctant  w'ill.  This  was  especially  the 
case  with  regard  to  highways,  of  which  due  mention 
will  'be  made  hereafter.  At  length  an  appeal  was 
sent  to  the  Legislature  by  the  resident  proprietors,  for 
redress  of  grievances  in  this  regard,  and  it  was 
granted.  Meetings  were  ordered  to  be  held  in  the 
township,  the  first  occurring  September  12,  1750. 
Thereafter  things  were  managed  more  favorably  for 
the  settlers. 

Though  not  yet  numerically  in  the  majority  of  the 
entire  number  of  proprietors,  still,  so  few  of  those 
living  in  the  lower  towns  could  or  did  attend  the 
meetings  after  they  were  held  in  the  township,  that  the 
residents  were  in  the  majority  there  and  could  do  what 
they  pleased  for  the  common  good.  From  that  time 
forward  most  of  the  officers  of  the  propriety  were  in- 
habitants of  the  place,  as  they  were  not  before,  and 
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public  improvements  were  multiplied  rapidly.  As  a 
consequence,  the  settlement  was  greatly  enlarged  as 
time  went  on.  New  families  came  in,  and  the  popu- 
lation, which  was  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  in  1750,  must  have  been  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  in  1760. 

With  the  increase  of  inhabitants  arose  the  desire 
on  their  part  to  be  free  from  their  relationship  to  the 
non-resident  proprietors,  and  to  obtain  an  independ- 
ent and  corporate  existence,  with  authority  and  power 
to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  to  exercise  all  the 
♦  rights  and  prerogatives  usually  belonging  to  the 
towns  of  the  province.  A  petition  was  accordingly 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  Joseph  Holden  and  thirty- 
one  others  and  forwarded  to  the  General  Court,  which 
resulted  in  the  passage  of  an  act  of  incorporation 
October  20,  1759,  erecting  Narragansett  No.  2  into  a 
district,  under  the  name  of  Westminster.  This  con- 
ferred upon  the  people  all  the  rights  and  immunities 
of  a  town,  except  that  of  being  represented  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  province,  and  this  was  granted  by 
an  additional  act  passed  April  26,  1770. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  here  that  a  second  divi- 
sion of  the  lands  of  the  township  was  made  in  1743, 
the  size  of  the  lots  being  sixty  acres,  as  in  the  first 
division.  These  lots  were  distributed  among  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  place  as  before.  They  were  located 
mostly  in  tlie  north  and  northwesterly  sections  of  the 
town,  extending  along  the  boundary  in  that  direction 
as  far  as  what  is  now  the  centre  of  Gardner.  The  di- 
vision of  the  meadows  took  place  about  the  same  date, 
giving  the  proprietors  about  five  acres  each.  A  third 
division  took  place  in  1755,  the  size  of  the  lots  being 
the  same  as  before,  and  a  fourth  and  final  division 
in  1767,  each  lot  containing  twenty  acres.  The  last 
two  divisions  were  of  territory  lying  in  the  west  part 
of  the  town — mostly  in  what  is  now  Gardner. 

At  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  Westminster 
the  American  colonies  were  in  the  midst  of  what  is 
called  the  French  and  Indian  War,  which  grew  out 
of  the  alleged  encroachments  of  the  French,  who  had 
located  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  elsewhere,  upon 
the  frontier  English  settlements.  Hostilities  began 
as  early  as  1754,  although  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
was  not  made  till  two  years  later,  and  continued  in 
active  operation  till  1760,  when  Montreal  and  all 
other  French  possessions  in  Canada  were  surrendered 
to  the  British  Crown.  The  treaty  of  Paris,  making 
a  definite  and  final  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue 
between  the  two  nations,  was  not  signed,  however, 
till  1763.  In  this  conflict  the  township  in  review  bore 
an  important  part.  The  names  of  thirty-eight  of  its 
residents  appear  upon  the  muster-rolls  of  the  different 
military  companies  that  went  into  the  service.  Of 
three  of  these — Richard  Baker,  Thomas  Dunster  and 
William  Edgell — the  following  well-authenticated 
story  is  told :  At  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  ser- 
vice, the  officer  in  command,  for  some  unknown  rea- 
son, refused  to  discharge  them.     Deeming  themselves 


under  no  obligations  to  remain,  they  decided  to  take 
the  matter  in  their  own  hands,  and  return  home  re- 
gardless of  the  military  authorities.  They  were  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Lake  George,  and  their  only  way 
to  their  families  and  friends  was  over  the  Green 
Mountain  range,  when  there  were  but  few  roads,  and 
these  they  resolved  to  avoid,  lest  they  be  captured 
and  made  to  suffer  a  deserter's  doom.  It  was  in  mid- 
winter, when  much  snow  was  on  the  ground,  and  the 
proposed  journey  across  a  trackless  waste  was  most, 
perilous.  But  they  were  determined  to  take  it,  and, 
providing  themselves  with  two  pairs  of  snow-shoes — all 
that  they  could  secure — and  two  boards,  which  were 
to  serve  for  a  third  pair,  together  with  such  provisions 
as  they  could  obtain,  they  started  on  their  adventur- 
ous course.  They  lost  their  way  among  the  mountains, 
wandering  about  for  days  without  reaching  any  set- 
tlement— or  any  track  leading  to  a  settlement — as 
they  had  hoped.  Their  provisions,  meanwhile,  gave 
out,  and  they  came  near  starving.  In  their  extremity 
they  decided  that  one  of  their  number  should  be  sac- 
rificed, and  his  flesh  taken  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
other  two.  The  unfortunate  one  was  designated  by 
lot;  but,  before  putting  their  awful  resolve  into  exe- 
cution, the  barking  of  a  dog  assured  them  of  their 
nearness  to  some  settlement,  and  they  were  spared 
the  tragic  deed,  reaching  safely  at  last  their  place  of 
destination.  There  is  a  tradition  involving  a  whole 
company  in  this  affair,  but  it  probably  grew  out  of 
what  is  here  narrated,  which  is  better  fortified  than 
the  other. 

It  is  also  related  that  during  one  of  the  campaigns 
of  this  war  Nicholas  Dyke,  a  leading  citizen  of  the 
town,  afterwards  a  colonel  in  the  Eevolution,  with  a 
squad  of  twelve  men  under  him  detailed  to  procure 
wood  for  the  camp,  were  surprised  and  captured  by  a 
detachment  of  French  soldiery.  On  their  way  to 
headquarters  they  stopped  to  partake  of  the  contents 
of  their  knapsacks.  In  the  midst  of  the  meal,  when, 
the  captors  seemed  to  have  relaxed  their  watchful- 
ness somewhat,  the  prisoners,  who  had  been  partially 
unbound,  upon  a  preconcerted  signal  from  Captain 
Dyke,  released  themselves  still  further,  sprang  to 
their  feet,  seized  the  weapons  near  at  hand,  over- 
powered their  foes,  secured  them  captives  and  brought 
them  prisoners  to  the  English  camp. 

The  number  of  resident  tax-payers  in  the  township 
when  it  was  incorporated  was  76 ;  of  polls,  80 ;  the 
number  of  oxen,  53;  cows,  170;  horses,  52;  swine, 
35 ;  sheep,  176.     The  estimated  population  was  300. 


CHAPTER     CXLIII. 

WESTMINSTER— ( Continued. ) 

iVrt me —Location — Vhijsical  Cliaracteristics — Roads — Industries. 

At  whose  suggestion  the  name  Westminster  was 
given  to  the  township  originally  called  Narragansett 
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No.  2  does  not  appear  in  any  records  that  have  come 
to  hand.  No  name  whatever  is  mentioned  in  the 
petition  of  the  inhabitants  praying  for  an  act  of  incor- 
poration, and  no  name  appears  in  connection  witli 
the  passage  of  the  bill  througli  the  two  branches  of 
the  Legislature.  In  the  engrossed  copy  of  the  bill 
furnished  the  Governor  for  his  signature,  there  was 
evidently  a  blank  left  by  the  transcriber  where  the 
name  should  properly  appear,  and  that  blank  was 
subsequently  filled  with  the  word  Westminster  in  the 
same  handwriting  as  th;it  of  Thomas  Pownal,  who 
was  then  filling  the  executive  chair  of  the  Province 
It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  to  the  Governor 
himself  the  citizens  of  the  town  are  indebted  for  the 
name  by  which  their  municipality  is  designated  and 
known, — a  royal  name  it  is,  t.iken,  no  doubt,  from 
that  part  of  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire  which 
represents,  more  than  any  other,  the  greatness  and 
glory  of  the  country  whence  the  early  yeomanry  and 
leading  spirits  of  New  England  chiefly  sprung. 

Westminster  is  situated  in  the  northerly  part  of 
Worcester  County,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Ashburnham,  on  the  east  by  Fitchburg  and  Leomin- 
ster, on  the  south  by  Princeton  and  Hubbardston  and 
on  the  west  by  Hubbardston  and  Gardner.  Its  lati- 
tude is  42°  32'  north  of  the  equator  and  71°  54'  west 
from  Greenwich  or  5°  1'  east  from  Washington.  Its 
central  village  is  about  twenty  miles  in  a  direct  line 
a  little  west  of  north  from  Worcester  and  about  forty- 
nine  miles  west-northwest  from  Boston  and  fifty- 
seven  by  railroad.  Its  superficial  contents  are  some- 
what more  than  twenty-two  thousand  acres,  or  about 
thirty-five  square  miles. 

Being  largely  a  farming  town,  its  inhabitants  are 
distributed  very  considerably  over  its  entire  territory. 
It  has,  however,  a  village  of  respectable  size  and 
attractive  appearance  at  what  is  called  the  Centre, 
containing  nearly  a  hundred  dwelling-houses,  three 
stores,  three  churches,  a  town  hall,  a  large  chair  man- 
ufactory, an  extensive  bakery,  a  bank,  several  shops 
and  numerous  subordinate  buildings  ;  a  small  village 
two  miles  east  of  this,  called  Wachusettville,  where 
there  are  paper-mills  and  about  twenty  dwellings, 
and  one  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  Centre,  of 
about  the  same  size,  in  which  is  a  large  chair-making 
establishment,  called  South  Westminster. 

Lying  upon  the  range  of  highlands  which  separate 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  Merrimac  from  those 
flowing  into  the  Connecticut  River,  its  elevated  and 
exposed  situation,  while  detracting  somewhat  from 
its  value  for  agricultural  purposes,  gives  freshness 
and  salubrity  to  the  air  and  quick  movement  to  its 
waters,  which  conduce  to  vigor  and  strength  of  both 
body  and  mind,  and  consequent  length  of  days.  Its 
surface  is  somewhat  broken  and  greatly  diversified. 
Numerous  elevations  of  considerable  altitude  are 
scattered  throughout  its  territory,  from  which  de- 
lightful views  may  be  had  of  the  surrounding 
country.     Some  of  these  representations  are  exceed- 


ingly picturesque  and  beautiful.  A  pleasing  variety 
of  hill  and  dale,  forest  and  field  is  displayed  on  every 
hand.  There  are  charming  drives  in  all  directions, 
and  few  towns  can  ofl'er  more  attractions  to  the  pleas- 
ure seeker  and  lover  of  nature  in  this  regard  than 
can  here  be  enjoyed. 

The  geological  basis  of  the  townshij)  is  a  form  of 
primitive  metamorphic  rock,  somewhat  like  granite, 
called  gneiss,  with  an  element  of  iron  distributed 
through  it.  In  some  parts  a  tendency  to  slate  forma- 
tions appears,  constituting  what  is  denominated  Mer- 
rimac schist.  Among  the  later  deposits  of  sand, 
gravel  and  the  like  there  are  veins  of  clay  found, 
which  have  been  utilized  in  various  localities.  The 
soil  proper  cannot  be  regarded  as  specially  fertile  or 
desirable  for  purposes  of  agriculture,  though  in 
some  sections  it  may  be  made  very  jjroductive  under 
a  judicious  system  of  cultivation.  In  many  places 
it  is  deep  and  strong,  but  needs  to  be  enriched  by 
outside  agencies.  The  elevated  position  of  the  place 
renders  the  agricultural  season  comparatively  short, 
and  subjects  whatever  is  raised  to  high  winds,  both 
of  which  are  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  tiller 
of  the  soil. 

There  is  considerable  difference,  however,  between 
the  eastern  and  western  portions  in  these  respects, 
the  advantage  being  on  the  side  of  the  former.  And 
yet,  on  the  whole,  the  town  may  be  regarded  as  quite 
up  to  the  level  of  the  average  of  the  county,  agricul- 
turally considered.  It  has  many  fine  farms,  from 
which  abundant  harvests  of  the  more  hardy  and 
staple  products  of  this  section  of  country  are  gath- 
ered. Apples  and  pears  are  raised  without  much 
trouble,  but  the  tenderer  and  more  delicate  fruits,  if 
grown  at  all,  require  watchful  attention  and  constant 
care. 

The  forests  abound  in  birch,  beech,  maple,  oak, 
pine,  hemlock  and  chestnut  trees,  with  some  hickory, 
yielding  ample  supplies  of  fuel  for  home  consump- 
tion, with  quite  a  surplus  for  the  outside  market,  as 
well  as  considerable  lumber  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. 

The  usual  wild  animals  indigenous  to  the  region 
are  found  here,  and  exist  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tion and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  neighboring  locali- 
ties. The  ponds  and  streams  were  formerly  well- 
stored  with  native  fish,  which  have  been  much  re- 
duced in  numbers  in  these  later  days.  The  experi- 
ment of  introducing  new  varieties  has  resulted  in 
depleting  the  original  supply  without  making  good 
the  deficiency. 

The  pastures  are  generally  fruitful  of  various  kinds 
of  wild  berries,  and  large  quantities  of  them  are 
gathered  year  by  year  for  the  ready  market,  which  is 
found,  if  not  at  home  and  in  manufacturing  localities 
near  by,  yet  at  Boston  and  other  large  places  farther 
away.  In  many  instances  these  spontaneous  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth,  not  many  years  since  deemed  com- 
mon to  everybody,  and,  wherever  found,  free  to  all 
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who  might  be  pleased  to  gather  them,  are  now  re- 
garded as  actual  individual  property,  subject  to  all 
the  conditions  of  other  items  of  personal  estate,  and 
a.re  oftentimes  made  the  sources  of  very  considerable 
income  to  those  possessing  them. 

Although  the  surface  of  the  town  is  generally  high 
and  considerably  varied,  yet  there  are  no  very  marked 
■or  noteworthy  elevations.  Several  of  them,  however, 
are  designated  by  certain  names  which  they  have 
borne,  for  the  most  part,  for  a  long  time.  The  reason 
why  they  were  respectively  called  by  the  titles  given 
them  is  apparent  in  some  instances  and  may  be 
imagined  in  others,  but  not  demonstrated.  The  hill 
that  stands  eastward  from  the  centre  village,  on  which 
the  Common  is  located,  was  for  obvious  reasons  called 
Meeting-house  Hill.  Two  miles  north  of  the  centre, 
near  to  Gardner  line,  is  Beech  Hill.  More  northeast- 
erly and  three  miles  from  the  centre  is  Bragg  Hill 
rising  quite  to  the  boundary  of  Ashburnham,  the 
eastern  extremity  of  which,  towards  Fitchburg,  is 
known  as  Bean  Porridge  Hill.  A  bleak,  rocky  ridge 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  is  named  Graves' 
Hill,  while  a  still  more  rocky  and  desolate  eminence 
in  the  southeast  is  Crow  Hill.  Still  farther  to  the 
southeast,  near  to  the  Leominster  line,  is  Ball's  Hill. 
The  commanding  height  upon  which  the  well-known 
Winship  buildings  are  located  has  been  sometimes 
appropriately  denominated  Prospect  Hill,  the  view 
from  it  being  more  extensive,  varied  and  lovely  than 
from  any  other  point  in  town. 

There  are  but  three  natural  bodies  of  water  in 
Westminster.  The  most  important  of  these  is  Meet- 
ing-house Pond,  a  mile  southeast  of  the  centre,  in 
recent  years  more  frequently  named  Westminster 
Pond  or  Lake,  which  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  acres  and  one  hundred  rods.  Wachusett  Pond  or 
Lake  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  larger  in  size,  lying 
under  the  shadow  of  Wachusett  Mountain,  partly  in 
Princeton,  but  mostly  in  Westminster,  on  the  northern 
and  western  borders  of  which  several  summer  houses 
(private  and  public)  have  been  erected,  while  ample 
and  attractive  picnic-grounds  have  been  laid  out  and 
fitted  up  as  a  resort  for  pleasure-parties  and  temporary 
sojourners  in  the  summer  season.  Mud  Pond  is  in  the 
northern  section  of  the  town.  A  large  tract  of 
meadow  land  in  the  east,  lying  along  the  banks  of 
the  streams  flowing  out  of  the  first  two  bodies  of 
water  mentioned,  has  during  the  last  twenty  years 
heeti  kept  under  water  and  made  serviceable  as  a 
reservoir  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests below.  The  same  is  true  of  what  used  to  be 
termed  the  town  meadows,  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
east  of  the  central  village,  while  two  or  three  similar 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
territory.  A  few  small  mill-ponds  fill  out  the  num- 
ber of  bodies  of  water  which  at  jiresent  exist  in  the 
place. 

Several  streams  of  water,  aflfording  privileges  for 
manufacturing  and  other  purposes,  are  to  be  found 


within  the  limits  of  Westminster.  Phillips'  Brook 
comes  from  Ashburnham,  and  runs  through  the  ex- 
treme north  part  of  the  town  ;  a  stream  in  the  same 
direction,  formerly  called  North  River  and  sometimes 
Whitman's  River,  also  comes  from  Ashburnham,  and 
by  a  longer  course  passes  into  Fitchburg;  a  stream 
rising  in  Cedar  Swamp  and  flowing  just  north  of  the 
central  village  empties  into  the  town  meadow  reser- 
voir named  above;  and  the  two  streams  already  re- 
ferred to  from  the  principal  ponds  of  the  town  uniting 
in  the  Wachusettville  reservoir, — these  all  unite  at 
last  within  the  borders  of  the  city  of  Fitchburg  and 
constitute  the  northern  branch  of  the  Nashua  River, 
which  is  the  chief  tributary  of  the  Merrimac.  A 
small  stream  in  the  western  section  of  the  town,  inter- 
cepted in  its  course  by  several  reservoirs  in  that 
locality,  flows  into  Gardner  and  becomes  a  branch  of 
the  Otter  River,  whose  waters  passing  through  Mil- 
ler's River  reach  the  Connecticut  at  Greenfield.  Two 
or  three  small  streams  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
town,  taking  their  way  through  Hubbardston,  become 
sources  of  supply  to  Ware  River,  and  at  length  pass 
into  the  Connecticut  at  Chicopee.  An  interesting  fact 
connected  with  Cedar  Swamp,  already  spoken  of,  is, 
that  out  of  it  three  brooks  flow  in  three  ditterent  direc- 
tions, constituting  the  head-waters  of  three  important 
rivers  in  the  State, — the  Nashua  River,  Miller's  River 
and  Chicopee  River. 

A  few  special  names  have  in  former  days  been  used 
to  designate  given  localities,  some  of  which  have 
passed  or  are  passing  into  forgetful ness.  Aside  from 
those  already  noted  a  few  others  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion. The  east  village  of  the  town,  now  known  as 
Wachusettville,  was  for  many  years  called  "  the 
Narrows."  The  valley  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the 
centre,  through  which  Whitman's  River  flows  and 
especially  the  part  of  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Lombard's 
chair  factory,  was  designated  as  "  Scrabble  Hollow," 
while  the  large  tract  of  brushy,  tangled,  wet  land, 
half  a  mile  west  of  the  centre,  bears  the  unsavory 
name  of  "  Tophet."  The  original  location  of  the 
Universalist  Church,  a  mile  and  a  half  northeast  of 
the  centre,  is  known  as  "  the  North  Common." 

Roads. — It  is  generally  believed  that  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  Narragansett  No.  2  were  obliged  to  make 
their  way  from  Lancaster,  the  nearest  settlement, 
through  the  intervening  wilderness  by  marked  trees, 
there  being  no  distinctive  path  or  thoroughfare  for 
them  to  follow.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
Four  years  before  the  coming  of  Messrs.  Moor  and 
Holden  to  the  place  the  Provincial  Government  had 
caused  a  road  to  be  laid  out  and  opened  for  travel 
from  Lancaster  to  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  near 
Deerfield,  which  ran  through  the  south  part  of  the 
town,  entering  its  borders  east  of  the  school-house  in 
what  was  formerly  District  No.  7,  and  passing  thence 
across  the  northerly  end  of  Wachusett  Lake,  and 
up  over  the  hills  westward,  not  far  from  the  residences 
of  the  late  Cephas  Bush  and  Betsey  Bacon,  and  on  in 
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the  same  geneiul  direction  to  the  Huhbardston  line, 
south  of  thi'  dvvellinfr  of  Mr.  Joel  Newtun,  and  so 
through  Teni|ileton,  PL'tersham,  etc.,  to  its  farthest 
terminus  at  Sunderland,  which  gave  it  the  name  of 
the  "  Sunderland  road."  Along  this  thoroughfare,  no 
doubt,  the  early  settlers  for  several  years  came  to  the 
township,  branching  ofl'  from  it  at  such  points  as 
would  be  convenient  for  them  in  reaching  the  various 
lots  on  which  they  had  located  or  proposed  to  locate. 
That  a  way  was  opened  from  this  road  at  a  point  a 
little  east  of  where  it  crossed  the  line  of  the  township 
to  the  old  Common  very  soon  after  the  settlement 
took  place  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  at  a  proprietors' 
meeting  held  October  31,  1739,  it  was  an  item  of  busi- 
ness to  see  if  they  would  clear  the  road  from  Crow 
Hill  to  the  meeting-house.  This  road  was  in  part  the 
one  laid  out  by  the  committee  who  made  the  first 
division  of  the  lands  of  the  township,  and  was,  in  fact, 
an  extension  of  the  present  Main  Street  of  the  cen- 
tral village  southeastwardly  until  it  struck  the  so- 
called  Sunderland  Road.  For  a  dozen  years  from  the 
time  of  the  settlement  of  the  place  no  public  roads 
except  this  one  were  made — each  man  probably  open- 
ing his  own  path  to  his  building  site  when  and  where 
he  pleased.  But  in  1750,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  held,  by  order  of  the  General  Court,  in 
the  township,  several  highways  were  laid  out  in  differ- 
ent directions,  the  principal  one  running  from  the 
meeting-house  to  Lunenburg,  which  then  joined  the 
town.ship  on  the  east,  and  which  had  already  become 
quite  a  settlement.  In  the  year  following  thirteen  addi- 
tional roads  were  opened,  which  furnished  the  inhabit- 
ants at  the  time  all  needed  facilities  for  communica- 
tion with  each  other,  and  for  reaching  the  older  and 
larger  settlements  to  the  eastward  of  them.  In  1753, 
a  county  road  was  laid  from  Ipswich  Canada  (Win- 
chendon)  to  Lunenburg,  running  through  the  extreme 
north  part  of  the  township,  and  in  1751  another  from 
Lancaster  to  Quopaige  (Athol).  This  road  crossed 
the  town  boundary  near  Everett  ville,  and  ran  substan- 
tially where  the  highway  now  is  to  the  old  Common, 
thence  southwesterly  by  the  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Damon  to  the  old  Bigelow  homestead,  and  on  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  through  what  are  now  pas- 
tures and  woodlands  to  the  village  of  South  Gardner. 
Several  other  roads  of  importance  were  opened  in  the 
township  before  the  year  1759,  so  that  at  the  date  of 
incorporation  the  foundation  and  framework  of  that 
more  complete  system  of  highways  which  has  in  later 
days  served  the  public  convenience  and  need  were 
fully  established.  As  time  has  gone  on,  such  addi- 
tions, modifications  and  discontinuances  have  been 
made  as  seemed,  in  the  judgment  of  the  citizens  of  the 
town  or  of  the  county  authorities,  conducive  to  the 
common  welfare. 

In  or  about  the  year  1800  the  "  Fifth  Massachu- 
setts Turnpike,"  extending  from  Lancaster  to  Athol, 
through  Westminster,  was  built  by  a  company  oper- 
ating under  a  charter  granted  them  by  the  Legisla- 


ture of  the  Uommonweallh.  It  was  substantially  a 
new  route,  and  opened  very  direct  communication 
between  the  central  village  and  I^eominster  on  the 
east  and  South  Gardner  and  Templeton  on  the  west. 
Five  years  later  a  "  North  Branch  "  of  this  turnpike 
was  opened  from  a  point  near  Fitchburg  line,  through 
Scrabble  Hollow,  to  South  Ashburnham  and  Win- 
chendon.  In  1829  this  "North  Brancli  "  was  con- 
verted into  a  county  road,  and  in  1832  the  main  line 
shared  the  same  fate. 

Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Railroad. — 
When  the  project  of  building  a  railroad  westward 
from  Fitchburg  was  first  agitated  in  the  community, 
it  was  hoped  by  the  citizens  of  Westminster  that  it 
would  run  through  or  near  the  central  village  and' 
conduce  materially  to  the  future  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  town.  Considerable  money  was  put 
into  the  stock  of  the  corporation,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  such  would  be  the  case.  But  the  influences 
which  vainly  endeavored  to  turn  the  main  line  of  the 
road  from  the  neighboring  town  of  Gardner  were 
more  successful  in  their  plans  regarding  Westminster, 
depriving  it  of  the  facilities  so  much  desired  by  its 
people  and  so  necessary  to  its  continued  advance- 
ment along  the  lines  pursued  from  the  beginning. 
The  result  was  the  location  of  the  road  through  the 
eastern  and  northern  parts  of  its  territory,  where  it 
has  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the  development 
of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  community,  for 
which  it  might  have  accomplished  so  much  under 
other,  though  nowise  impossible,  circumstances. 
Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  in  later  years  to 
obtain  greater  advantages  of  transportation  by  through 
lines  or  spurs  of  already  existing  roads,  but  nothing 
as  yet  has  been  attained  in  this  behalf.  The  station 
on  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  (now  Fitchburg) 
Railroad,  two  miles  from  the  Centre,  affords  all  the 
accommodations  which,  under  existing  conditions, 
can  reasonably  be  expected. 

Industries. — Westminster  must  be  regarded  as  an 
agricultural  town  when  considered  in  a  general  way, 
and  yet  there  have  been  many  kinds  of  manufactur- 
ing carried  on  within  its  borders  at  different  periods 
of  its  history.  The  conditions  under  which  the  early 
settlers  took  up  their  abode  on  its  territory  made 
them  necessarily  tillers  of  the  soil.  Established  in 
the  wilderness,  far  away  fronr  thickly  populated  com- 
munities, their  only  means  of  subsistence  were  de- 
rived directly  from  the  earth,  and  to  the  culture  of 
the  earth  they  at  once  addressed  themselves  with 
diligence  and  resolute  good  will,  employing  such 
agencies  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work  as  were  at 
their  command.  They  generally  had  enough  me- 
chanical ingenuity  and  a  suflicient  supply  of  the 
ruder  and  more  common  woodworking  implements 
to  enable  them  to  erect  for  themselves  the  simple 
structures  which  served  for  temporary  dwelling- 
places,  although  persons  trained  to  the  various  call- 
ings requisite  to  the  construction  of  more  elaborate 
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and  better  finished  buildings  soon  appeared  among 
their  number.  Carpenters,  masons,  painters,  black- 
smiths, shoemakers, and  workers  at  other  trades  came 
in  to  supply  the  demand  which  a  growing  population 
created,  so  that  there  was  at  an  early  day  no  lack  in 
any  of  these  regards,  and  this  class  of  artisans  has 
never  died  out.  Provision,  as  has  been  stated,  was 
made,  even  before  a  single  person  appeared  in  the 
township  as  a  permanent  resident,  for  the  supply  of 
lumber  suitable  for  building  purposes,  as  was  also 
the  ease  soon  after  with  regard  to  the  grinding  of 
grain  for  domestic  and  other  uses.  The  need  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  wooden-ware  was  a  stimulus  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  business  of  coopering  before  many 
years  had  passed  away,  and  this  was  followed,  some- 
times as  incidental  and  subsidiary  to  the  regular 
work  of  farming,  in  the  way  of  furnishing  pails,  tubs, 
barrels,  etc.,  for  home  uses,  and  sometimes  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  constant  vocation  and  means  of  livelihood 
by  supplying  goods  for  the  general  market.  With  a 
growing  demand  from  outside  for  this  kind  of  pro- 
duction, the  industry  increased  until  cooper -shops 
were  scattered  plentifully  throughout  the  town,  some 
persons  carrying  on  extensive  operations  in  this  line 
of  manufacture. 

The  presence  of  clay  in  various  localities  already 
alluded  to  rendered  the  making  of  brick  feasible,  and 
that  business  was  prosecuted  at  several  difl'erent 
points  at  different  dates,  chiefly,  however,  in  the 
southern  section,  on  the  place  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Calvin  Baker,  where  his  fattier  had  a  yard  not  many 
years  since,  and  on  the  two  farms  east  and  south  con- 
tiguous thereto.  The  manufacture  of  potash  was 
once  an  industry  in  the  town,  four  potash  works  hav- 
ing been  definitely  located,  while  others  no  doubt 
existed  of  which  nothing  is  at  present  known.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  cider-mills  were  once  very  numer- 
ous, but  have  mostly  disappeared.  Not  less  than  five 
tanneries  have  been  in  successful  operation,  but  these 
have  all  passed  away.  The  making  of  hats,  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent  at  one  time,  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the 
produciion  of  straw  braid  for  ladies'  bonnets,  which, 
for  many  years,  gave  employment  to  a  large  propor- 
tion of  ihe  women  and  children  of  the  community, 
and  was  a  source  of  considerable  income.  The  braid- 
ing of  straw  was  superseded  among  the  portion  of 
population  named  by  "  chair-seating,"  as  it  is  termed, 
an  industry  which  came  in  with  the  manufacture  of 
cane-seat  chairs  in  the  vicinity  and  which  has  proved 
to  be  of  great  value  in  many  ways  to  the  community. 
Though  not  as  remunerative  as  formerly,  it  yet  is 
quite  extensively  pursued  and  fills  an  important 
place  among  the  money-making  activities  of  the 
town. 

About  the  year  1778  Mr.  Edmund  Barnard,  an  en- 
terprising citizen,  bought  the  water  privilege  in 
Wachusettville,  where  now  stands  the  principal 
paper-mill  of  Mr.  Wyman,  with  lands  adjoining,  and, 
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associating  others  with  him,  built  a  dam  and  erected 
works  for  the  production  of  various  kinds  of  iron 
goods — nails,  scythes,  hoes,  etc.  Mr.  Barnard  soon 
sold  out  and  put  up  similar  works  on  the  stream 
flowing  out  of  Westminster  Pond,  nearly  opposite 
the  present  residence  of  Mr.  Kilgore.  These  works 
were  carried  on  under  varying  auspices  for  a  genera- 
tion or  more,  but  were  finally  superseded  by  other 
industries.  At  a  privilege  above  the  first  of  those 
just  named,  purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rand,  of  Wes- 
ton, in  1782,  a  fulling-mill  was  built,  which  was  sub- 
sequently sold  to  David  Wyman,  who  carried  on  the 
business  for  more  than  half  a  century.  A  similar 
mill  stood  for  many  years  a  little  below  the  town 
meadows,  in  the  rear  of  the  residence  of  the  late 
Abijah  Raymond.  This  was  started  by  one  Elisha 
Hall,  who  operated  it  for  a  while,  and  was  succeeded 
by  several  other  parties  before  it  was  finally  aban- 
doned. Mr.  Rand,  who  erected  the  clothier's  shop 
at  Wachusettville,  having  also  purchased  considera- 
ble property  on  the  stream  above,  including  the 
Brattle  saw-mill,  also  erected  a  shop  for  carding  wool 
and  a  grist-mill,  which  served  the  public  in  their  re- 
spective ways  until  supplanted  by  other  and  more 
important  interests,  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 

In  or  about  the  year  1810  Nathan  Corey,  of  Bol- 
ton, bought  the  iron-works,  or  forge,  as  the  establish- 
ment was  called,  with  land  attached  thereto,  and,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  property,  erected  a  factory  for 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods.  This  business 
was  carried  on  for  several  years,  when  the  building, 
after  remaining  unoccupied  for  some  time,  was  used 
for  the  production  of  chair  stock  and  other  purposes 
connected  with  the  chair  manufacture.  An  oil-mill, 
erected  by  Ebenezer  Jones,  once  stood  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  stream  running  north  of  the  central 
village,  near  where  the  highway  leading  to  Mr.  Al- 
bert Howard's  leaves  the  old  county  road  to  Ashburn- 
ham.  Mr.  Silas  Perry  began  cabinet-making  in  the 
west  part  of  the  central  village  about  the  year  1787, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Edward  Kendall,  Esq.,  who 
was  clerk  of  the  town  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
he,  in  turn,  by  his  sons,  Edward  and  George  Kendall. 
A  similar  establishment  was  carried  on  by  the  Cut- 
ting Brothersfor  many.years  in  the  same  village,  and 
also  one  with  water-power  attachment  by  Mr.  Ira 
Brooks  in  the  extreme  north  part  of  the  town.  Mr. 
Joseph  Minott  acquired  a  somewhat  wide  reputation 
as  maker  of  bass-viols.  Several  individuals  followed 
the  wheelwright's  trade  at  different  periods,  as  also 
that  of  the  millwright.  Harness-making  was  an  in- 
dustry of  the  town  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Card- 
boards were  produced  in  considerable  quantities 
some  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago.  Combs  were  for 
awhile,  at  a  later  date,  articles  of  manufacture.  One 
distillery  only,  so  far  as  is  known,  ever  had  a  place 
on  the  territory,  and  this  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance. Happy  had  it  been  if  the  products  of  no  other 
had  ever  crossed  its  boundaries. 
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Of  the  thirty-eight  mill  privileges  which  have  been 
utilized  within  the  borders  of  the  town  from  the  be- 
ginning, some  fifteen  have  been  wholly  or  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  lumber  for  building  or 
other  general  purposes,  and  commanded  in  their  day 
the  service  of  a  considerable  number  of  men.  But 
these  have  all  been  given  up  or  made  subservient  to 
other  interests  hereafter  to  be  noticed.  Of  the  half- 
dozen  grist-mills  that  have  been  erected  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  community  in  that  particular,  only 
one  remains,  that  of  Mr.  Eli  Merriam,  who  has  built 
up  an  extensive  flour  and  grain  business  in  connec- 
tion with  the  production  of  meal.  The  building  oc- 
cupied by  him  was  erected  in  185G  by  his  father,  Mr. 
Caleb  S.  Merriam,  for  a  chair  shop,  but  was  subse- 
quently changed  to  its  present  uses,  and  later  passed 
over  to  the  son,  who  has  improved  very  much  the  fa- 
cilities for  operating  in  his  line,  and  greatly  extended 
his  trade. 

About  the  year  1845,  Mr.  Alfred  Wyman,  now  of 
Worcester,  commenced  the  manufacture  of  bread  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  having  erected  a  shop  for  the 
purpose  and  furnishe  I  it  with  the  appliances  com- 
monly in  use  at  the  time.  By  careful  and  conscien- 
tious attention  to  his  special  work,  the  introduction 
of  the  most  approved  kinds  of  machinery,  the  em- 
ployment of  skilled  workmen  and  the  adoption  of 
methods  suggested  to  his  inquiring  mind  by  study 
and  experience,  he  built  up  a  business  which  has 
proved  to  be  not  only  a  great  success  in  itself,  but  an 
important  part  of  the  industry  of  the  place.  He  pro- 
duced an  article  of  general  consumption  which  rose 
at  once  to  almost  universal  favor,  and  was  in  great 
demand  not  only  at  home,  but  in  all  the  surrounding 
country  for  a  dozen  or  twenty  miles  away — in  all  lo- 
calities indeed  where  the  "  Westminster  Bread  "  was 
known.  His  several  successors,  by  making  improve- 
ments of  their  own  and  taking  advantage  of  what  has 
been  gained  to  the  art  elsewhere,  have  been  able  to 
keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  goods  manufactured 
and  their  labors  have  been  crowued  with  almost  un- 
exceptional success.  E.  L.  Burnham  &  Son  are  the 
present  proprietors  of  the  large  and  prosperous  estab- 
lishment. 

Somewhere  about  forty  years  ago  Mr.  Franklin 
Wyman,  brother  of  Alfred  named  above,  having  come 
into  possession  of  most  of  the  water-power  located  in 
what  is  now  Wachusettville,  began  there  the  business 
of  paper  manufacturing.  The  undertaking  proving 
successful,  he  enlarged  these  facilities  in  various  par- 
ticulars to  meet  the  demands  of  increasing  business 
until  he  built  up  one  of  the  most  prosperous  estab- 
lishments in  the  vicinity.  Having  continued  for 
some  years  with  satisfactory  results,  he  sold  out  the 
entire  property  to  other  parties  and  retired  in  good 
degree  from  active  life.  But  after  some  changes  the 
plant  and  all  its  accessories  came  back  to  him,  when 
he  resumed  the  manufacture  as  before.  After  a  few 
years  he  retired  again,  giving  up  his  business  to  his 


sons,  one  of  whom  subsequently  withdrew,  leaving  it  • 
in  the  hands  of  the  other,  who  is  now  i^rosecuting  it 
advantageously  on   his  own  account.     He  employs 
about  thirty  men. 

The  principal  manufacluring  interest  of  the  town 
at  this  present  time,  as  for  more  than  half  a  century 
past,  is  that  of  chair-making.  At  what  date,  where 
and  by  whom  this  industry  was  introduced  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  community  has  not  been  definitely  as- 
certained. Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  there  was  a  consid- 
erable number  of  small  chair  shops  scattered  in  differ- 
ent localities  over  the  territory,  the  work  being  then 
done  wholly  by  hand.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
some  twelve  or  filteen  factories  with  water-power  at- 
tachment were  erected,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  out  chair  stock,  though  many  of  them  were 
afterwards  used  for  the  manufacture  of  chairs.  These 
flourished  for  a  time  with  varying  degrees  of  success, 
employing  a  large  number  of  men,  until  the  tendency 
to  concentrate  prevalent  in  later  days  gradually  re- 
duced their  numbers  to  the  verge  of  extinction,  leav- 
ing in  their  place  the  more  imposing  tstablishmenta 
which  now  represent  the  industry  in  the  community, 
and  which  it  is  proper  to  notice  in  their  separate  ca- 
pacity and  character. 

In  1857  two  of  the  older  sons  of  the  late  Edmund 
Nichols,  associating  with  themselves  two  other  per- 
sons, bought  the  property  where  the  extensive  factory 
of  the  Nichols  Brothers  now  stands  and  lands  adjoin- 
ing, and,  after  erecting  a  small  shop  and  duly  fur- 
nishing it,  commenced  operations  in  chair-making. 
They  went  on  for  some  years  making  such  addi- 
tions and  improvements  as  the  growing  enterprise 
demanded  and  their  means  would  .allow.  After- 
several  changes  the  entire  property  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Charles  and  Marcus  M.  Nichols,  the  young- 
est sons  of  the  said  Edmond  Nichols,  who  are  still  in 
possession  and  doing  a  large  and  successful  business. 
They  were  burned  out  in  1881,  but  immediately  re- 
built larger  than  before,  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
for  their  goods.  By  their  enterprise  and  thrift  they 
contribute  largely  to  the  life  and  prosperity  of  the 
town.  They  have  a  small  shop  in  a  lumber  region  in 
Princeton,  which  is  an  adjunct  to  their  main  factory 
and  employ,  in  all,  about  seventy-five  men. 

Mr.  Artemas  Merriam  and  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
George  Holden,  began  chair-making  in  what  is  now 
South  Westminster  in  1848.  An  old  cooper  shop 
somewhat  enlarged  and  a  very  small  water-power 
furnished  them  a  starting-point  for  what  has  proved 
{O  be  a  large  and  important  undertaking.  A  new 
shop,  with  a  steam-engine,  became  a  necessity  in  1853. 
Four  years  later  another  enlargement  of  both  room 
and  power  took  place.  Business  increased  and  new 
facilities  were  introduced.  In  1858  Joel  Merriam, 
brother  of  Artemas,  came  into  the  firm.  All  went  on 
well  until  18G9,  when  the  factory  and  its  contents  were 
destroyed  by  fire.  Mr.  Daniel  C.  Miles  was  then  ad- 
mitted to  the  partnership  and  a  new  factory  was  at 
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once  erected,  furnished  and  put  into  operation.  Early 
in  187ff  Mr.  Miles  retired,  and  before  midsummer 
both  Joel  Merriam  and  George  Holden  died.  Since 
that  time  Mr.  Artemas  Merriam  has  been  sole  owner 
and  manager.  Increasing  prosperity  has  attended  the 
establishment,  its  capacity  for  business  having  doubled 
under  the  present  administration.  Seventy-five  men 
are  employed  and  a  business  is  done  of  from  sixty  to 
eighty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Franklin  Lombard  came  to  AVestminster  in 
1839,  and  located  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  near 
the  Forbush  Hotel.  Purchasing  a  chair-shop  and 
saw-mill,  he  began  to  get  out  clwir-stock,  but  gradually 
worked  into  the  manufacture  of  chairs,  which  he  has 
continued  to  the  present  date.  He  has  done  a  moder- 
ate business  with  satisfactory  results  and  has  the 
honor  of  running  the  oldest  chair-making  establish- 
ment in  town. 

Of  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  trade  in  West- 
minster since  the  beginning,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
with  assurance.  Stores  for  miscellaneous  traffic  have, 
at  different  times,  been  opened  at  no  less  than  thirteen 
different  localities,  though  several  of  them  were  in 
operation  but  a  short  period.  For  fifty  years  three 
in  the  central  village  and  one  temporarily  in 
Wachusettville  have  been  sufficent  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  community,  the  larger  places  near  by  at- 
tracting considerable  custom  from  the  general  public 
There  are  fourteen  hotel  sites  within  the  town's  bound- 
aries, only  one  of  which,  however,  has  been  used  as  a 
public-house  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  This  is  the 
old  stand  at  the  Centre,  now  under  the  efficient  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Emerson  N.  Goddard. 

At  the  head  of  a  line  of  twenty-five  physicians  who 
have  practiced  in  the  town  stands  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Everett,  a  descendant  of  Richard  Everett,  of  Dedham, 
the  common  ancestor  of  a  family  of  wide  and  honora- 
ble repute  in  the  State  and  nation.  The  first  lawyer 
in  the  place  was  Solomon  Strong,  from  Athol,  after- 
ward Judge  Strong,  of  Leominster,  who  was  also  a 
member  of  Congress.  His  successor  was  Alexander 
Dustiu,  who  traced  his  descent  from  the  celebrated 
Hannah  Dustin,  of  Indian  warfare  memory.  For 
thirty  years  the  town  lias  been  without  a  member  of 
the  legal  profession. 


CHAPTER   CXLIV. 

WESTMINSTER— ( Contin  tied. ) 

Education — Belifjion — MllUarij  Ajfairs — Miscellaneous. 

Education. — Nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  for 
the  public  instruction  of  the  children  of  Narragansett 
No.  2  before  its  incorporation  as  the  district  of  West- 
minster. Several  attempts  were  made  to  establish 
schools,  but  they  proved  ineffectual.      The  principal 


reason  of  this  was,  no  doubt,  that  for  twenty  or  more 
years  after  the  settlement  of  the  township  there  were 
very  few  children  in  it  of  a  school-going  age,  and 
they  were  so  widely  scattered  as  to  render  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  bring  them  together  for  any  com- 
mon purpo.se,  and  hence  whatever  instruction  was 
given  to  those  needing  it  in  those  days  was  given  in 
the  home,  probably  by  the  parents  or  older  members 
of  the  household.  The  first  effective  action  of  the 
citizens  upon  this  subject  was  taken  December  24, 
1759,  when  they  "  voted  that  they  will  have  a  Read- 
ing and  Ritiug  School  for  three  months  iu  the  middle 
of  the  town,"  and  also  "  that  £6  (twenty  dollars)  be 
assessed  and  levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  District 
of  Westminster  for  the  use  of  the  Schoole  in  s*"  Dis- 
trict." In  March,  1761,  £8  (twenty-six  dollars)  was 
appropriated  for  the  same  purpose.  In  Januar}', 
1762,  the  same  amount  was  granted,  and,  instead  of 
having  a  single  school  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  it 
was  voted  "  to  have  a  moving  school,"  and  "  that  the 
school  be  kept  at  Mr.  Nathan  Parker's  house,  and 
Mr.  Philip  Bemis's,  and  at  Capt.  Daniel  Hoar's  and  at 
Lieut.  Thomas  Stearns',"  "an  equal  part  of  the  time 
at  each  place."  The  appropriations  increased  from 
year  to  year,  slowly,  and  the  schools  continued  to  be 
"  kept "  in  different  localities  at  private  houses.     In 

1765  the  District  was  fined  for  not  maintaining  schools, 
as  required  by  the  statutes  of  the  Province ;  hence  in 

1766  it  was,  among  other  things,  voted  "  to  keep  a 
school  five  months  in  the  middle  of  the  town  accord- 
ing to  law."  At  the  same  time  it  was  also  voted  "  to 
build  one  school-house  and  to  build  it  at  the  pound," 
— that  is,  near  the  Fenno  corner,  opposite  where  the 
barn  of  Hobart  Raymond  now  stands.  The  site  was 
afterward  changed  "  to  the  Northeast  corner  of  the 
Meeting-house  lot,"  and  it  was  accordingly  erected 
there,  and  remained  till  within  the  memory  of  some 
now  living.  October  15,  1767,  the  district  voted 
"to  keep  school  in  the  School-House  till  the  first 
of  March  next."  At  the  same  meeting  the  citizens 
"  allowed  Abagail  Whitney  £1  3s.  ip.  for  keeping 
school  eight  weeks,  lacking  four  days."  About  the 
same  time  Moses  Stearns  was  paid  £1  18s.  Ip.  "  for 
keeping  school."  In  the  treasurer's  records  is  the 
following  item:  "  Feb.  y°  1,  1768,  Payed  two  pounds 
eight  shillings  for  Mr.  Samuel  Hoar  keeping  school 
hear."  This  Samuel  Hoar  was  the  grandfather  of 
Senator  Hoar,  and  a  son  of  John  Hoar,  one  of  the 
early  proprietors  of  the  township  and  a  sometime 
resident  within  its  borders. 

In  1768  the  District  was  divided  into  four  squad- 
rons for  promoting  educational  interests,  and  in 
1772  a  re-division  was  made  whereby  five  "squadrons" 
were  established,  to  wit:  one  at  the  Centre  and  one 
at  each  of  the  four  parts  of  the  outlying  territory, 
indicated  by  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass. During  the  same  year  houses  were  ordered  to 
be  erected  in  these  outlying  squadrons,  and  the  order 
was  duly  executed.    The  five  school-houses  accom- 
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modated  the  greater  part  of  the  population,  but  a 
few  families  in  the  extreme  north  and  a  few  in  the 
extreme  west  part  of  the  District  being  still  far  dis- 
tant from  any  school  building,  were  allowed  for 
some  years  to  draw  their  proportion  of  the  school 
money  and  expend  it  as  they  saw  fit.  Various  re- 
districtings  of  the  town  took  place  from  time  to 
time  as  the  increase  of  the  scholars  and  the  gene- 
ral convenience  seemed  to  require,  until  there  were 
twelve  in  number  in  1848,  when  they  reached  their 
maximum. 

As  the  town  increased  in  wealth  and  population 
the  yearly  appropriation  for  educational  purposes 
increased  proportionally,  only  a  few  items  of  which 
can  be  noted.  In  1775  it  was  £40,  or  about  $133.33  ; 
in  1800,  $400  ;  in  1810,  $520  ;  in  1820,  $520  ;  in  1830, 
$800;  in  1840,  $1,000;  in  1850,  $1,200;  in  1860, 
$1,500  ;  in  1870,  $2,700;  in  1880,  $2,750. 

Up  to  the  year  1806  the  schools  of  the  town  had 
been  under  the  charge  of  no  special  superintending 
committee,  only  as  the  Constitution  of  the  State  made 
it  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of  religion  to  visit  them 
from  time  to  time  and  exercise  advisory  power  over 
them  in  the  interest  of  good  morals  and  the  general 
welfare.  The  selectmen  and  prudential  committee  of 
each  district  together  managed  the  more  external 
afl'airs  pertaining  to  their  operation.  But  a  law  had 
been  passed  by  the  Legislature  requiring  towns  to 
elect  annually  a  committee  of  inspection  for  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  they  were  first  chosen  in  the  year 
mentioned.  In  1871  the  town  purchased  the  old 
academy  building  on  the  westerly  brow  of  Meeting- 
house Hill,  in  which  the  older  children  had  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  a  select  school  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  fitted  it  up  for  high  school  purposes,  to  which  it 
was  afterward  devoted  as  a  part  of  the  equipment  of 
the  public  school  system  until  it  was  burned,  in  the 
early  part  of  1888.  The  schools  of  Westminster  have 
always  maintained  a  good  standing  in  the  general 
community,  and  have  sent  a  creditable  number  of 
those  receiving  their  earlier  tuition  in  them  to  higher 
institutions  of  learning  and  to  useful  and  honorable 
callings  and  positions  in  life. 

The  Westminster  Academy  was  established  in  1829, 
when  the  structure  just  referred  to  was  erected  and 
furnished  with  facilities  for  a  more  advanced  and 
wider  range  of  studies  than  was  at  that  date  sup- 
plied by  the  common  schools.  It  had  a  successful 
run  for  some  thirty  years,  being  especially  prosperous 
during  the  decade  of  1840-50,  and  was  a  valuable  ac- 
cessory to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  town  and 
vicinity.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  high  schools  in 
neighboring  towns,  interest  in  it  after  a  time  declined, 
and  it  was  finally  given  up,  the  building  being  dis. 
posed  of  as  just  now  stated.  A  reunion  of  its  old 
students  was  held  in  the  summer  of  1884,  when  over 
six  hundred  of  them  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  exchange  kindly  greetings,  indulge  in 
reminiscences,  revive  old    associations    beneath  the 


shades  and  in  honor  of  their  alma  mafcr.     It  was  an 
occasion  of  rare  and  memorable  enjoyment. 

A  Social  Library  was  established  in  Westminster 
near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  which  had  a  wide 
patronage,  and  exerted  a  healthy  intellectual  and 
moral  influence  upon  the  community  for  more  than 
a  generation.  After  it  was  abandoned,  and  its  books 
were  sold,  other  similar  means  of  culture  were  insti- 
tuted, with  more  or  less  successful  results.  At 
length  a  collection  of  books,  purchased  by  the 
Farmers'  Club,  and  one  belonging  to  a  Young  Peo- 
ple's Literary  Society,  were  united  to  form  the  nucleus 
.ind  foundation  for  a  Free  Public  Library,  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  some  years,  and  is  a  means  of 
great  usefulness.  It  contains  a  choice  selection  of 
the  best  literature  of  the  times,  is  well  patronized 
and  promises  well  for  coming  years.  There  are  in  it 
about  2500  volumes,  and  the  yearly  circulation  is 
some  5000  volumes.  Mrs.  S.  E.  Warner  is  the  ac- 
complished and  efficient  librarian. 

Religion. — One  of  the  first  things  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  proprietors  of  Narragansett  No.  2 
after  the  actual  settlement  within  its  borders,  as  re- 
quired by  the  original  grant  of  the  Provincial  Legis- 
lature, was  the  erection  of  a  suitable  house  of  wor- 
ship and  the  employment  of  an  Orthodox  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  to  lead  in  its  service  and  have  charge 
of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  people.  On  the  23d 
of  November,  1737,  less  than  nine  months  subse- 
quent to  the  coming  of  Fairbanks  Moor  and  Joseph 
Holden  to  the  place,  when  only  fifteen  persons  were 
residents  there,  the  proprietors  voted  "  to  proceed  as 
soon  as  they  conveniently  can  to  build  a  Meeting- 
House,"  and  "to  have  it  suitable  for  occupancy  June 
1,  1739.''  At  the  same  meeting  a  committee  was 
chosen  to  carry  these  votes  into  effect.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1738,  when  there  were  but  three  families  on  the 
territory,  £30  were  appropriated  "  to  secure  some 
suitable  person  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  1st  of 
June  next."  Later  an  equal  sum  was  added,  and 
£60  ($200)  a  year,  was  appropriated  thereafter  till  a 
minister  was  permanently  settled.  On  the  6th  of 
June,  1738,  the  meeting-house,  which  had  been  en- 
closed and  shingled,  was  formally  dedicated  to  God. 
It  was  a  plain  structure,  forty-five  feet  long  and 
thirty-five  wide,  with  twenty  feet  posts,  having  no 
architectural  or  other  ornamentation  whatever.  It 
was  located  on  Meeting-house  Hill,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  street,  a  little  eastward  of  the  centre  of  ■ 
the  plateau.  On  the  4th  of  August,  1742,  the  pro- 
prietors extended  a  call  to  Mr.  Elisha  Marsh,  of 
Cambridge,  a  native  of  Hadley,  Mass.,  and  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  college,  to  become  minister  of  the 
township.  He  accepted,  and  was  ordained  on  the 
20th  of  October.  At  the  close  of  the  services  a  church 
was  instituted,  with  Joseph  Holden  and  Joseph  Mil- 
ler deacons.  Mr.  Marsh  was  to  have  £300  old  fenor 
for  a  settlement,  a  house-lot  of  sixty  acres  and  a  sal- 
ary of  £45  ($150)  annually.     The  relation  between 
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Mr.  Marsh  and  the  people  did  not  prove  to  be  a  very 
harmonious  and  happy  one.  He  was  troubled  about 
their  payment  of  his  salary.  They  were  troubled 
about  the  quality  of  his  preaching.  They  were  slack 
and  inconstant  in  meeting  their  obligations.  He 
was  un-Orthodox  and  latitudinarian  in  matters  of 
doctrine.  After  fifteen  years,  during  most  of  which 
time  there  was  friction  and  mutual  discontent  break- 
ing out  in  two  or  three  lawsuits,  the  connection  was 
dissolved,  to  the  relief,  no  doubt,  of  both  parties. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Marsh  was  Kev.  Asaph  Rice, 
a  returned  Oneida  Indian  missionary,  who  was  in- 
stalled, after  an  interregnum  in  the  pastorate  of 
about  seven  years,  October  16,  1765.  The  distracted 
state  of  the  church  and  township,  caused  by  the 
troubles  that  existed  between  Mr.  Marsh  and  the 
people,  rendered  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  new  minister 
until  time  had  softened  somewhat  the  existing  as- 
perities and  healed  the  alienations  that  had  been 
created  between  the  members  of  the  church  and  con- 
gregation. Mr.  Rice  proved  to  be  a  satisfactory  pas- 
tor and  a  worthy  and  highly-esteemed  citizen.  He 
remained  in  his  office,  faithfully  discharging  its  du- 
ties, till  obliged  to  suspend  them  by  failing  health, 
which  resulted  in  his  death,  in  March,  1816.  He  was 
in  active  service  nearly  fifty  years. 

During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Rice  the  meeting- 
house, built  by  the  proprietors  in  1738,  becoming  di- 
lapidated and  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creasing population  of  the  town,  was  superseded  by 
a  new  one,  located  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  one 
whose  place  it  was  to  fill.  The  new  structure  was 
sixty  feet  long  by  forty-five  wide,  in  the  usual  rec- 
tangular form,  with  fourteen  feet  porches  at  the  two 
ends.  It  was  two  stories  in  height,  with  ample  gal- 
leries, large  square  pews,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  and  a  high  pulpit,  over  which  hung  a  large 
sounding-board,  always  a  wonder  to  the  youthful 
mind.  The  work  of  building  was  done  in  1788,  and 
the  dedication  took  place  January  1,  1789.  In  1807 
a  belfry  was  erected,  at  the  west  end  of  the  house, 
of  respectable  proportions  and  reasonable  height,  ad- 
ding much  to  the  external  comeliness  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  giving  to  it  a  more  imposing,  as  well  as  a 
more  ecclesiastical,  appearance.  In  1820  this  house 
of  worship  passed  from  the  ownership  of  the  town  to 
that  of  the  First  Congregational  Society,  by  whom  it 
was  occupied  till  the  erection  of  their  present  neat 
and  commodious  edifice  on  Main  Street  in  1837,  soon 
after  which  it  was  taken  down. 

The  Rev.  Cyrus  Mann  was  installed  as  colleague  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Rice  in  1815,  and  continued  his  labors  till 
1841,  when  he  gave  place  to  Rev.  Stephen  S.  Smith. 
For  five  years  Mr.  Mann  was  minister  of  the  town, 
but  afterward  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  and 
Society,  which  was  organized  at  the  time  of  the  aban- 
donment of  the  control  of  religious  affairs  by  the  citi- 
zens-at-large  and  the  adoption  of  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem in  1820.     Since  Mr.  Mann  there  have  been  ten 


pastors,  settled  and  acting,  of  this  church  and  society, 
including  the  present  incumbent,  Rev.  Charles  M. 
Palmer.  The  changed  condition  of  things  in  regard 
to  the  tenure  of  the  ministerial  office  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  three  pastorates  filled  up  the  almost  entire 
period  of  the  first  hundred  years  of  the  town's  his- 
tory, while  there  have  been  ten  during  the  past  forty- 
eight  years. 

About  the  year  1812  a  number  of  individuals,  mostly 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  interested  in  the  doc- 
trines and  polity  of  the  Methodist  denomination, 
united  with  others  in  adjoining  towns  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  society  representing  that  form  of  Christian 
faith.  A  small  house  of  worship  was  erected  on  the 
road  to  South  Ashburnham,  near  the  town  line,  in 
1817,  which  stood  till  1832,  when  it  was  sold,  the  pro- 
ceeds going  into  a  new  church  at  Ashburnham  Centre, 
where  the  Westminster  Methodists  have  since  wor- 
shipped. It  does  not  appear  that  any  regular  Method- 
ist minister  was  ever  stationed  in  the  place,  the  pulpit 
being  supplied  by  itinerant  clergyman  and  local  lay 
preachers. 

In  1816  a  society  of  Universal  Restorationists  was 
established,  although  they  had  no  regular  minister 
and  no  house  of  worship  for  some  years.  They  built 
a  church  on  the  North  Common,  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  Centre,  in  1820,  and  Rev.  Levi  Briggs  was 
installed  as  pastor  two  years  later.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Charles  Hudson  in  1824,  who  continued  in 
the  ministerial  office  till  1842,  when  he  exchanged  the 
clerical  for  political  life.  The  meeting-house  of  this 
society  was  moved  to  the  central  village  in  1835. 
Since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Hudson  fourteen  minis- 
ters have  been  regularly  employed  in  rendering  pas- 
toral service  to  this  society  and  the  church  connected 
with  it,  though  there  have  been  intervals  when  no  re- 
ligious service  has  been  maintained. 

A  Baptist  Society  was  organized  in  1827  and  a 
church  of  a  corresponding  faith  three  years  afterward. 
A  plain  brick  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1829,  be- 
ing located,  for  obvious  reasons,  on  a  rise  of  land  near 
the  foot  of  the  pond.  In  1863  this  building  was 
abandoned,  and  the  present  more  conveniently  lo- 
cated and  attractive  one  in  the  Centre  took  its  place. 
Rev.  Appleton  Morse  was  the  first  minister,  serving  in 
both  Westminster  and  [Princeton  at  the  same  time. 
He  has  had  fourteen  successors,  the  Rev.  Lyman  Par- 
tridge being  now  the  pastor. 

During  the  years  1842  and  1843  considerable  inter- 
est was  awakened  among  certain  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  views  promulgated  by  one  William 
Miller  respecting  what  was  denominated  the  Second 
Coming  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  World,  which 
was  represented  as  being  then  near  at  hand.  Meet- 
ings were  held  ;  converts  were  made ;  much  excite- 
ment prevailed,  and  for  a  brief  period  more  religious 
zeal  and  activity  seemed  to  be  manifested  in  connec- 
tion with  the  acceptance  and  promulgation  of  those 
views  than  in  any  other  direction.     But  time  passed 
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on ;  the  world  still  kept  up  its  accustomed  move- 
ments, showing  no  signs  of  age  or  decay  ;  the  excite- 
ment died  out,  and  the  religious  concerns  of  the 
community  received  due  care  and  consideration  by 
the  established  societies  and  churches,  as  before,  and 
so  continue  to  this  day. 

PiiiLANTHEOPY  AND  Eeform. — While  the  people 
of  Westminster  have  given  due  consideration  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  community,  and  have  been 
willing  and  ready  to  foster  and  pi'omole  whatever  in 
the  ordinary  trend  of  things  seemed  calculated  to 
advance  the  common  welfare  and  happiness,  they 
have  not  been  indifferent  to  the  great  reform  move- 
ments which  have  characterized  the  last  fifty  years 
of  American  life,  and  to  those  causes  inaugurated 
and  carried  forward  either  for  the  purpose  of  resist- 
ing and  overthrowing  some  of  the  existing  evils  of 
society  or  of  ameliorating  the  condition,  in  some 
positive,  effectual  way,  of  their  needy,  unfortunate 
and  suffering  fellow-men.  The  cry  of  outraged,  sor- 
rowing humanity  has  not  been  sounded  among  them 
in  vain.  When  the  appeal  of  the  Southern  bondman 
went  forth  through  the  land,  there  was  a  goodly 
number,  representing  both  the  radical  and  conserva- 
tive types  of  anti-slavery  activity,  who  boldly  and 
openly  "stood  up  and  were  counted"  on  the  side  of 
those  who  sought  to  circumvent  the  designs  of  the 
oppressor  and  secure  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
oppressed.  And  so  it  has  been  in  respect  to  the 
mighty  evil  of  intemperance.  Suffering  as  the  town 
has  done  with  all  others  by  reason  of  this  deva.stat- 
ing  scourge,  yet  have  its  ravages  and  threatenings 
been  met  with  an  earnest  and  vigorous  opposition, 
expressed  both  in  personal  influence  and  by  organ- 
ized efforts  which  have  been  productive  of  striking 
and  gratifying  results.  The  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  beverage  is  essentially  abandoned  among 
all  the  better  classes  of  its  population,  and  the  traffic 
in  such  liquors,  which  in  bygone  times  brought  so 
much  death  and  woe  into  the  community,  has,  for 
many  years,  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  public 
opinion  by  the  vote  of  the  citizens,  and  thereby  also 
under  the  ban  of  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth. 
It  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  same  proportionately 
with  other  good  causes  and  enterprises  having  in 
their  keeping  the  improvement  and  progress  of  man- 
kind. 

Care  of  the  Poor. — The  town  under  review  has 
never  been  indifferent  to  the  condition  and  righteous 
claims  of  the  unfortunate  and  needy  among  its  popu- 
lation. Early  in  its  corporate  history  Jonas  Winship 
and  others  were  paid  for  keeping  Hannah  Mead  and 
supplyinu;  her  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  at  the  rate 
of  "  three  shillings  per  week  when  .she  was  well,  and 
six  shillings  when  she  was  ill."  At  the  annual 
March  meeting  in  1765  twenty  pounds  were  voted 
for  the  support  of  the  poor,  the  first  appropriation 
made  for  this  purpose.  Agreeably  to  both  provin- 
cial and  State  law',  most  new-comers  were  "  warned 


out"  or  "cautioned,"  as  the  process  was  sometimes 
called,  whereby  the  persons  involved  were  cut  off 
from  all  claims  upon  the  town  for  support  or  help, 
provided  they  should  ever  become  dependent  or  des- 
titute. For  many  years  the  public  poor  were  let  out 
for  keeping  and  care  to  the  lowest  bidder,  but  subse- 
quently the  selectmen  or  overseers  of  the  poor  were 
authorized  to  arrange  for  their  proper  sustenance  in  a 
more  reasonable.  Christian  way.  Tn  1803  an  effort 
was  made  to  induce  the  town  to  purchase  a  farm,  with 
suitable  buildings  and  furnishings  for  the  care  of  the 
poor,  but  it  failed,  as  did  several  others  in  succeed- 
ing years.  In  1829,  however,  a  farm  was  procured, 
and  properly  fitted  up  at  an  expense  of  about  three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  It  was  on  Beach 
Hill,  two  miles  from  the  central  village.  After  using 
it  for  about  forty  years  it  was  exchanged  for  the 
Abner  Whitney  place,  near  the  North  Common, 
where  ample  accommodations  have  since  been  pro- 
vided for  the  unfortunate  class  of  people  under  no- 
tice, and  where  every  reasonable  provision  is  made  for 
their  need,  their  comfort  and  tlieir  happiness. 

Relations  to  the  Revolution. — The  founders 
and  early  residents  of  the  town  of  Westminster  were 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  that  animated  the 
New  England  fathers  in  coming  to  these  shores,  and 
fully  established  in  those  principles  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  upon  which  they  sought  to  build  the 
new  civilization  that  was  to  realize  to  them  their 
long-cherished  dream.  They  were  jealous  of  their 
inborn  rights,  and  watched  with  tireless  eye  and  reso- 
lute heart  the  encroachments  of  the  mother-country 
upon  her  dependent  colonies  from  the  beginning. 
At  the  very  first  indications  of  trouble  between  the 
two  they  planted  themselves  squarely  in  opposition 
to  all  attempts  of  the  parent  government  to  impose 
unjust  and  oppressive  burdens  upon  its  subjects  this 
side  of  the  sea.  And  they  were  prepared,  when  the 
proper  time  came,  to  join  with  Boston  and  other 
towns'in  protesting  against,  and  finally  in  openly  re- 
sisting the  tyrannical  measures  by  which  England 
undertook  to  enforce  her  demands  against  those  who, 
for  freedom's  sake  and  for  conscience'  sake,  had  estab- 
lished themselves  at  great  sacrifice  and  peril  in  the 
new  world.  The  chapter  in  the  "  History  of  West- 
minster," covering  the  entire  Revolutionary  period, 
including  the  preliminary  steps  leading  thereto,  is 
rich  in  incident  and  accomplishment,  and  exceeding- 
ly interesting.  Only  a  few  facts  detailed  from  it  can 
be  given  in  this  review.  When  Great  Britain  laid 
heavy  imposts  on  goods  sent  to  this  country  for  con- 
sumption, Westminster,  with  other  towns,  voted  not 
to  use  imported  articles  any  further  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  to  encourage,  in  every  possible 
way,  home  industry  .and  home  manufactures.  When 
the  Provincial  Governor  dissolved  the  General 
Court  because  it  would  not  co-operate  with  the  Brit- 
ish ministry  in  the  execution  of  unjust  enactments, 
but  sought  to  parry  the  blow  with  which  the  Crown 
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would  smite  the  colonists  by  counter-legislation,  the 
inhabitants  of  Westminster  chose  its  leading  citizen 
to  represent  it  in  a  convention  called  by  Samuel 
Adams,  James  Otis,  Joseph  Warren  and  others,  to 
meet  in  Faneuil  Hall  to  consider  and  take  action 
with  reference  to  the  usurpation.  This  was  in  1768. 
In  1772  a  Committee  of  Correspondence  was  chosen  to 
encourage  and  support  the  town  of  Boston  and  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  in  their  conflict 
with  the  royal  Governor  Hutchinson,  whose  rule  in 
the  interests  of  the  King  and  his  court  was  most  ob- 
noxious to  the  patriotic  and  liberty-loving  portion  of 
the  people.  As  the  difficulties  deepened  and  the  prob- 
ability of  an  open  rupture  between  England  and  the 
colonies  increased,  the  citizens  of  the  town  almost 
without  exception  signed  a  compact,  still  preserved, 
pledging  their  fortunes  and  their  lives  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  cause  of  the  colonies  against  the  crown. 
When  Governor  Gage  cancelled  the  order  convening 
the  General  Court,  and  refused  to  issue  a  new  one, 
Westminster  was  represented  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  met  in  spite  of  the  Governor's  ac- 
tion, and  which  resolved  itself  into  a  Provincial 
Congress,  claiming  to  act,  not  in  the  name  of  the 
Crown  and  Court  of  England,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  whose  agents  ihey  were,  thereby  inaugurating 
the  new  era  in  American  history.  When  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  recommended  the  enrollment  of 
twelve  thousand  soldiers  as  minute-men,  ready  to 
respond  without  delay  when  in  any  possible  emer- 
gency a  call  might  be  made  for  their  service,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  immediately  formed  three 
companies  in  accordance  therewith.  And  these  men, 
nearly  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  under  their 
respective  captains,  Elisha  Jackson,  John  Estabrook, 
and  John  Miles,  upon  hearing  of  the  battles  of  Con- 
cord and  Lexington,  April  19,  1775,  marched  at  once 
to  Cambridge  to  engage  in  any  service  where  they 
might  be  needed.  No  further  outbreak  occurring, 
they  were  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  seven  days, 
though  twenty-seven  of  the  men  enlisted  immediately 
for  further  duty,  and  were  probably  among  the  re- 
serve forces  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Sub- 
sequently a  company  of  fifty-four  men  was  raised  by 
Captain  Bemis,  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Boston. 
When  the  war  was  fullj  inaugurated  and  the  peo- 
ple saw  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  conflict,  the 
citizens  of  Westminster  rallied,  with  great  courage 
and  unanimity,  to  the  support  of  the  cause  of  the 
Colonies.  For  a  time  there  were  voluntary  enlistments 
sufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and 
when  the  town  was  called  upon  to  act  in  its  corporate 
capacity  it  did  so  with  promptness,  liberality  and 
patriotic  devotion.  Westminster  men  were  to  be 
found  in  nearly  every  campaign  of  the  war  and  in 
many  of  its  important  battles.  By  a  careful  and 
extensive  search  through  the  military  rolls  preserved 
at  the  State  House  in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  it  ap- 
pears that  during  the  entire  struggle  two  hundred 


and  four  Westminster  men  enlisted  in  the  service, 
while  sixty-two  served  as  minute-men  and  went  to 
Cambridge  at  the  time  of  the  Concord  and  Lexington 
alarm,  making  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  men  in  all 
who  were  engaged  in  the  Revolution — a  goodly  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  entire  population  of  the  town  at  the  time 
was  only  about  eight  hundred.  Besides  these,  to 
make  out  a  certain  quota  at  a  certain  date,  the  town 
hired  eight  men,  which  would  make  her  full  repre- 
sentation in  the  conflict  two  hundred  and  seventy-four 
men.  Two  of  the  citizens  of  the  place  rose  to  the 
office  of  colonel — John  Rand,  who  had  command  of 
a  regiment  in  New  York  at  the  time  of  Burgoyne's 
invasion,  and  Nicholas  Dike,  who  was  stationed  with 
the  men  under  him  at  Dorchester  Heights,  for  the 
protection  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

During  the  uncertain  period  which  followed  the 
Revolution,  when  the  responsibility  of  laying  the 
foundations  and  shaping  the  features  of  a  new  gov- 
ernment for  the  emancipated  Colonies  weighed 
heavily  upon  the  patriotic  mind  and  heart,  and  taxed 
to  the  utmost  the  wisdom,  the  patience  and  the 
statesmanship  of  the  leaders  in  political  affairs,  the 
people  of  Westminster  evinced  not  only  a  sublime 
devotion  to  the  truths  enunciated  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  an  enthusiastic  spirit  of  self- 
sacriflce  for  the  public  welfare,  but  a  sagacity  and 
practical  judgment  in  the  consideration  of  questions 
of  public  policy  that  seems  truly  surprising.  They 
were  ready  to  do  their  full  share  to  aid  in  establishing 
the  National  Government  upon  a  sound  and  perma- 
nent basis ;  and  when  the  first  draft  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  submitted  to  them  for  consideration 
they  discussed  its  several  features  with  an  understand- 
ing of  fundamental  principles,  a  clearness  of  political 
vision  and  a  force  of  argument  which  must  have  con- 
tributed in  due  degree  to  the  final  and  satisfactory 
results  which  were  at  length  achieved  in  this  regard. 
All  honor  to  the  fathers  for  their  wisdom,  constancy 
and  loyalty  in  "  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls." 

In  the  Rebellion. — When  the  slave  power,  in 
order  to  maintain  its  supremacy  in  the  national 
councils  and  to  perpetuate  its  cherished  system  of 
injustice  and  oppression  in  the  land,  inaugurated  the 
reign  of  civil  war,  the  town,  true  to  its  ancient  record 
of  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  to  the 
national  banner,  rose  to  meet  the  emergency  with 
commendable  alacrity  and  zeal.  Its  citizens  proved 
that  "as  were  the  sires  so  were  the  sons,"  and  that 
they  believed  that  what  their  fathers  had  secured 
of  freedom  and  independence  in  the  former  days  at 
immense  cost  of  blood  and  treasure  was  worthy  of  be- 
ing preserved  at  still  further  cost,  and  to  its  preserva- 
tion they  were  ready  to  pledge  "  their  lives,  their 
fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor."  On  the  29th  day 
of  April,  1861,  in  response  to  the  call  of  President 
Lincoln  for  seventy-five  thousand  men.  to  suppress 
the  insurrection   which  had  arisen  in  the  Southern 
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States,  issued  two  weeks  before,  the  town,  at  a  meet- 
ing convened  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  it 
would  do  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  voted  to  raise 
a  company  of  volunteers  and  uniform  them  for  the 
public  service  and  also  pay  each  man  a  dollar  a  day 
in  addition  to  what  he  received  from  the  government. 
At  the  same  meeting  money  was  appropriated  where- 
with to  make  good  the  promise  which  those  votes 
implied.  This  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  town's  action 
in  this  behalf  while  the  conflict  lasted.  It  sent 
more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  of  its  sons  into  the 
conflict,  encouraging  and  supporting  them  with  hearty 
financial  and  moral  backing  to  the  last.  Of  these, 
thirty-four  never  returned,  some  being  slain  in  battle, 
some  dying  of  wounds  or  of  disease  contracted  in  the 
service  and  several  of  starvation  and  ill-treatment 
while  incarcerated  as  prisoners  of  war  in  Libby 
Prison  and  Andersonville.  A  granite  monument, 
with  marble  tablets,  on  which  the  names  of  these  de- 
parted heroes  are  inscribed,  attached  to  the  four  sides 
of  its  main  shaft,  occupying  a  conspicuous  position  in 
the  central  village,  commemorates  their  patriotic 
services  and  sacrifices.  In  addition  to  those  who  were 
properly  enlisted  as  Westminster  soldiers,  there  were 
many  others,  natives  or  former  residents  of  the  town, 
who,  though  joining  the  ranks  elsewhere,  were  yet  in 
a  measure  proper  representatives  of  its  loyalty  and 
heroism  in  the  great  crisis  of  the  Republic.  And  it 
is  but  fitting  that  mention  be  made  in  this  connection 
of  one  son  of  Westminster,  who,  moved  by  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  enlisted  in  the  service  at  an  early  period 
of  the  war  and  rose  rapidly  through  the  various 
grades  of  promotion  until  he  attained  the  high 
position  and  distinguished  honor  of  Major-General  of 
the  Federal  Army.  Since  the  termination  of 
hostilities  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  has  honored  himself 
and  his  native  town  by  displaying  in  his  intercourse 
with  and  treatment  of  the  Indian  wards  of  the  nation 
as  a  military  commander,  a  degree  of  common  sense, 
practical  wisdom  and  Christian  principle  rarely  found 
among  his  contemporaries,  for  which  he  deserves  the 
heartfelt  gratitude  of  every  generous,  patriotic, 
high-minded  citizen  of  the  Republic  and  friend  of 
humanity. 

The  military  spirit  has  prevailed  somewhat  exten- 
sively in  the  town  independently  of  those  special 
manifestations  displayed  in  connection  with  the  great 
crises  in  the  history  of  the  country  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  As  early  as  1761  a  company  of 
soldiery  had  been  organized,  of  which  Nicholas  Dike 
was  commissioned  captain  and  Benjamin  Butterfield 
lieutenant.  Ten  years  later  there  were  two  such 
companies — one  in  the  north  part,  with  John  Rand, 
captain,  and  one  in  the  south  part  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Nathan  Whitney.  The  territory  seems  to 
have  been  divided  into  two  military  districts  by  the 
first  county  road  from  Lancaster  to  Athol,  which 
division  was  practically  continued  some  years  into 
the  present  century,  the  companies  enlisting  from  the 


different  sides  of  that  road  taking  the  name  of  the 
North  and  South  Companies'  respectively.  In  the 
year  1816  the  North  Company,  which  had  belonged 
to  the  infantry,  was  reorganized  as  a  rifle  company  and 
continued  in  that  capacity  for  some  twenty  five  years. 
It  attained  a  high  standing  in  military  circles,  and 
was  the  pride  of  those  people  in  town  interested  in 
the  profession  of  arms.  After  the  formation  of  the 
Rifle  Company  the  South  Comjiany  disbanded  and 
thenceforward  the  former  had  the  whole  field  to 
itself.  Subsequently  to  the  dissolution  of  that 
organization  an  infantry  company  called  the  West- 
minster Guards  was  chartered,  but  it  had  only  a  brief 
existence.  In  1868  the  "  Wachusett  Rifles''  was 
enrolled  as  a  part  of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Militia  and  continued  for  ten  years,  being  thrown  out 
when  the  State  forces  were  reduced  in  1878.  A  com- 
pany of  cavalry,  composed  of  men  from  Westminster 
and  neighboring  towns,  existed  for  many  years  after 
the  Revolution. 

MlscELLANEOU-S  ITEMS.— In  passing  from  these 
reminiscences  copied  from  the  military  annals  of  the 
town  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  mention  the  fact 
that  after  the  battle  of  Bennington,  in  August,  1777, 
a  detachment  of  sixteen  Hessian  officers  and  their 
servants,  taken  prisoners  at  that  time,  were  sent,  un- 
der parole,  to  the  selectmen  by  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment at  Boston,  and  were  quartered  at  various 
dwelling-houses  in  different  neighborhoods.  They 
remained  only  a  few  months,  however,  but  a  few  me- 
morials and  traditions  of  them  are  still  found  in  some 
of  the  families  with  which  they  had  a  temporary 
home.  One  of  the  number  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  locality  that  he  remained  after  his  companions 
left,  married  and  settled  in  a  neighboring  town  and 
has  descendants  now  living  in  the  vicinity. 

In  noting  the  changes  that  have  been  going  on 
during  the  present  century  it  may  be  stated  that 
nearly  a  hundred  homesteads  existing  ninety  years 
ago  in  the  outlying  districts  of  Westminster  have 
been  abandoned,  of  which  only  empty  but  expressive 
cellar-holes  are  the  reminders  at  the  present  time. 
The  multiplication  and  growth  of  the  villages  of  the 
town  constitute  a  corresponding  fact,  indicating  a 
marked  tendency  of  the  age. 

There  have  been  three  commemorative  occasions  of 
special  interest  in  the  history  of  Westminster.  One 
was  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  its  incorpora- 
tion, held  October  6,  1859,  at  which  Hon.  Charles 
Hudson,  of  Lexington,  for  twenty-five  years  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  the  town  and  familiar  with  its  annals, 
gave  a  historical  address;  Rev.  William  S.  Hey  wood, 
then  of  Hopedale,  a  poem,  while  other  appropriate 
exercises  filled  out  the  day.  The  proceedings  were 
published  in  full  and  widely  distributed.  The  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  duly  commemorated  July  4,  1876, 
when  Rev.  Mr.  Hey  wood,  then  of  Holyoke,  delivered 
an  address,  dealing  largely  with  national  affairs,  with 
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special  reference  to  the  causes  of  the  Rebellion,  its 
development,  progress  and  final  overthrow.  On  the 
22d  of  June,  18S7,  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  original  settlement  of  the  town  was 
appropriately  observed,  at  which  time  an  address 
was  given  by  the  last-named  gentleman,  accompanied 
by  other  exercises  suited  to  the  occasion.  The  sev- 
eral churches  have,  from  time  to  time,  held  special 
services  in  honor  of  some  marked  event  in  their  his- 
tory. 

There  are  three  cemeteries  in  Westminster :  one 
a  mile  east  of  the  Centre,  the  oldest  portion  of  which 
was  laid  out  soon  after  the  settlement,  while  two 
other  portions  have  been  annexed  to  the  original  as 
the  needs  of  the  town  required ;  one  in  Scrabble  Hol- 
low, near  the  dwelling  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Puffer; 
and  one  half  a  mile  southwest  of  the  Centre  on  the 
rise  of  land  sometimes  called  Mount  Pleasant.  The 
first  two  belong  to  the  town,  the  last  to  private  indi- 
"viduals. 

There  is  a  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
in  town,  composed  of  twenty-four  members,  with  Mr. 
Lyman  M.  Drury,  commandant.  It  is  named  the 
Joseph  P.  Rice  Post,  No.  69,  in  honor  of  the  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  the  Twenty-first  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment, who  was  a  native  of  Westminster.  The  town 
has  a  well-equipped  Fire  Department,  with  two  en- 
gines at  the  central  village  and  one  at  South  West- 
minster. A  Farmers'  Club  has  been  in  existence 
for  many  years  and  has  done  good  service  in  keeping 
up  an  interest  on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  the 
leading  industry  of  the  community.  Its  annual  fairs 
in  the  autumn  have  an  excellent  reputation  in  all 
the  neighboring  region. 

The  Westminster  Bank  was  chartered  in  the  year 
1875,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Daniel  C. 
Miles,  who  has  been  its  president  from  the  outset. 
Its  capital  is  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Mr. 
William  Mayo  was  the  first  cashier,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  1887,  by  the  present  incumbent,  Mr. 
Frank  W.  Fenno. 

There  are  at  present  three  post-offices  in  town — one 
at  the  central  village,  one  at  South  Westminster  and 
one  near  the  railroad  station.  For  some  years  there 
was  one  at  Wachusettville,  but  it  has  recently  been 
given  up. 

The  number  of  persons  assessed  for  property  in  the 
year  1888  was  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight ;  for  polls, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six,  making  a  total  tax-list  of 
six  hundred  and  ninety-four  persons.  The  amount  of 
personal  estate  taxed  in  the  same  year  was  $178,672  ; 
of  real  estate,  $577,584.  Entire  property  taxed,  $756,- 
256.  The  number  of  acres  of  land  subject  to  taxation 
was  twenty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
four.  Number  of  horses,  392 ;  cows,  599 ;  sheep,  36  ; 
neat  cattle,  exclusive  of  cows,  283 ;  swine,  98 ;  houses, 
272.V.  The  total  amount  of  tax  for  1888  was  $11,- 
884.96.  The  appropriations  for  the  same  year  were: 
Highways,  $2500 ;  schools,  $3000 ;  contingent  expenses. 


$4500 ;  Decoration  Day,  $55 ;  cemeteries,  $50 ;  total, 
$10,105.     Tax  on  a  thousand  dollars,  $14..50. 

The  town  oflicers  for  1888-89  were:  Clerk,  Edward 
S.  Kendall ;  Selectmen,  J.  Hervey  Miller,  Charles  C. 
Dawley,  A.  Jackson  Bolton,  who  are  also  overseers  of 
the  poor;  Assessors,  J.  Hervey  Miller,  Hobart  Ray- 
mond, Stephen  F.  Lamb  ;  Treasurer,  David  W.  Hill ; 
School  Committee,  Rev.  C.  M.  Palmer,  Rev.  Lyman 
Partridge,  Daniel  E.  Hurd.  With  his  present  official 
term,  Mr.  David  W.  Hill  completes  thirty  years  of 
service  as  custodian  of  the  town's  finances. 

As  a  matter  of  general  information,  the  population 
of  Westminster  at  each  decennial  period  from  the 
first  settlement  to  the  year  1885  is  herewith  presented. 
The  first  five  numbers  are  only  approximately  correct, 
there  being  no  official  and  authoritative  census  tables 
previous  to  1790  extant,  and  the  figures  are  therefore 
only  estimates  from  collateral  records:  1740,  30;  1750, 
120:1760,325;  1770,675;  1780,  990  ;  1790, 1176;  1800, 
1369;  1810,  1419;  1820,  1634;  1830,  1696;  1840,  1645; 
18.50,  1914;  1860,  1840;  1870,  1770;  1880,  1650;  1885, 
1556. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  town  in  1880  are 
represented  as  follows:  Land,  $340,917;  buildings, 
$267,813;  machines,  tools,  etc.,  $34,264;  animals,  $60,- 
751;  fruit  trees,  $28,156;  total,  $731,901.  Value  of 
farm  products  for  the  same  year,  8193,931. 

Westminster  has  not  the  honor  of  having  given 
birth  to  any  considerable  number  of  distinguished 
personages  in  any  calling  or  sphere  of  life,  yet  it  has 
contributed  its  share,  perhaps,  of  members  to  the 
learned  and  honorable  professions  and  to  high  and 
responsible  positions  in  the  various  circles  of  human 
society.  Twenty-five  of  its  sons  are  known  to  have 
been  graduates  of  the  different  New  England  colleges, 
and  several  of  its  daughters  of  some  of  the  higher 
institutions  of  female  education.  It  has  given  about 
twenty  of  its  native-born  children  to  the  pulpit,  half 
as  many  to  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  and  a 
smaller  number  to  the  bar.  In  each  of  these  callings 
there  have  been  some  who  have  gained  distinction 
and  earned  wide  and  well-sustained  reputations. 
Two  sons  of  the  town  have  had  a  place  in  Congress, 
and  three  of  its  daughters  devoted  themselves  to  the 
work  of  missions  in  foreign  lands,  in  that  spirit  of 
Christian  consecration  and  self-sacrifice  which  adorns 
and  glorifies  human  nature  and  is  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation. 

A  large  number  of  persons,  both  male  and  female, 
have  gone  out  from  this  goodly  town  to  fill  the  place 
of  teachers  in  the  work  of  popular  education,  and 
have  rendered  eflicient  and  honorable  service  in  that 
most  important  field  of  human  effort  and  responsi- 
bility. Of  General  Nelson  A.  Miles  mention  is  made 
in  another  connection.  The  town  may  justly  claim 
some  special  interest  in  the  renown  and  glory  which 
are  indissolubly  linked  with  the  name  and  memory 
of  the  lamented  President  Garfield,  inasmuch  as  his 
grandfather,  Thomas   Garfield,  son  of  Solomon,  first 
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opened  his  eyes  to  the  light  of  time  in  a  dwelling 
still  standing  within  its  borders,  on  thelSth  of  March, 
1773. 

But  not  only  has  Westminster  honored  her.self  and 
blessed  the  world  through  those  to  whom  special  at- 
tention has  been  directed  as  having  attained  some 
high  rank  or  place  of  distinction  among  men,  but 
quite  as  much  perhaps  through  that  much  greater 
number  of  its  children,  who,  wearing  no  badge  of 
office  or  station,  in  humbler  walks  and  more  incon- 
spicuous ways,  have  served  their  Maker  and  their 
fellow-men  by  their  simple  virtues  and  unpretending 
piety,  by  acting  well  their  part,  by  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity, by  pureness  and  love  unfeigned,  by  the  word 
of  truth  and  righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and 
left,  by  all  the  graces  and  powers  of  a  noble  Christian 
character  and  life.  These,  no  less  than  the  others, 
are  children  in  whom  the  good  old  mother-town  may 
take  a  just  and  laudable  pride,  and  for  whom  she  may 
appropriately  weave  some  of  her  choicest  chaplets. 
They  all  alike  are  a  credit  to  her  and  give  unfading 
lustre  to  her  name  and  memory. 

A  complete  history  of  Westminster  is  now  in  pro- 
cess of  preparation  by  the  author  of  this  sketch,  and 
will  be  issued  at  no  very  distant  day.  It  is  designed 
to  be  thorough  and  comprehensive,  including  ex- 
tended annals  of  families  and  biographical  notices, 
with  maps  and  other  illustrations,  making  a  good- 
sized  octavo  volume  of  about  eight  hundred  pages. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


DANIEL   C.   MILES. 

Daniel  Curtis  Miles,  son  of  Daniel  Miles  and  Mary 
Curtis  Miles  and  a  brother  of  General  N.  A.  Miles, 
U.S.A.,  was  born  June  1,  1827,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Westminster,  Mass.  His  early  education  was  ob- 
tained partly  in  the  public  schools  and  partly  in  pri- 
vate schools.  Later  he  attended  the  academy  at 
Westminster  Centre.  This  period  of  school  training 
was  supplemented  by  the  not  less  valuable  discipline 
of  teaching,  in  which  Mr.  Miles  engaged  for  twelve 
terms  in  Lancaster,  Westminster  and  Gardner. 

Beginning  his  active  business  life  upon  a  farm, 
Mr.  Miles  extended  his  interests  to  the  lumber  trade, 
and  also  became  proprietor  of  a  saw  and  grist-mill 
and  a  factory  for  the  production  of  chair-stock.  Later 
he  took  an  active  part  in  erecting  the  chair-factory 
and  connected  buildings  at  South  Westminster,  and 
for  three  and  a  half  years  he  was  a  partner  with  Mer- 
riam  &  Holden  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs  and 
settees.  He  also  owned  and  operated  the  Westminster 
and  Winchendon  bakeries  for  three  years.  Prospering 
in  these  enterprises,  Mr.  Miles  went  into  partnership 
in  the  manufacture  of  cane-seat  chairs  at  North  West- 
minster, under  the  firm-name  of  Miles  &  Lombard, 
afterwards  changed  to  Miles  &  Son.    This  soon  be- 


came an  important  industry  in  that  section  of  the 
town,  giving  employment  to  seventy-five  persons. 

In  the  spring  of  1875  BIr.  Miles  became  the  chief 
mover  in  establishing  the  Westminster  National 
Bank,  of  which  he  has  ever  since  been  the  president. 
For  the  past  few  years  he  has  operated  extensively  in 
land,  both  in  Southern  California  and  elsewhere,  be- 
sides holding  an  interest  in  a  large  cattle-ranch  near 
Miles  City,  Montana.  This  city  was  founded  by  his 
son,  George  M.  Miles,  and  was  named  in  honor  of 
General  N.  A.  Miles. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  1851,  Mr.  Miles  married  Miss 
Lucy  Ann  Puffer,  daughter  of  James  Puffer  and  Lucy 
Jones  Puffer,  and  of  this  union  there  have  been  five 
children — Mary  Josephine,  George  M.,  Herbert  J., 
Arthur  W.  and  Martha  G. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  and  successful  busi- 
ness enterprises  which  have  identified  him  with  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  town,  Mr.  Miles  has 
held  many  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility.  He 
has  been  auditor  of  the  town's  accounts,  assessor, 
member  of  the  School  Board,  president  of  the  Wor- 
cester North  Agricultural  Society  two  years  and 
trustee  fifteen  years,  superintendent  of  the  Baptist 
Sunday-school  for  twenty  years  and  clerk  of  the  Bap- 
tist Society  twenty -six  years,  president  of  the  Wachu- 
sett  Baptist  Association,  and  justice  of  the  peace  for 
many  years. 

During  the  past  ten  years  Mr.  Miles  has  gratified 
his  taste  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  traveling 
widely,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  These 
tours  of  observation  include,  in  this  country,  besides 
nearly  all  the  large  cities,  California,  Wyoming  Ter- 
ritory, Oregon  and  Colorado ;  and,  in  Europe,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  France  and  the  British  Isles. 


ARTEMAS   MEERIAM. 

This  gentleman,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  citizens, 
as  he  is  the  most  successful  manufacturer  of  Westmin- 
ster, was  born  in  that  town  on  the  21st  day  of  July,  1818. 
He  was  the  son  of  Joel  Merriam,  the  well-known  and 
honored  deacon  of  the  Baptist  Church  for  many  years, 
and  Polly  (Farnsworth)  Merriam,  and  a  descendant 
in  the  seventh  generation  of  Joseph  Merriam,  the 
immigrant  ancestor  of  the  family,  who  was  an  early 
settler  of  Concord,  Mass.  His  education  was  limited 
to  the  meagre  advantages  of  the  common  district 
school,  supplemented  by  the  tuition  of  a  single  term 
at  the  Westminster  Academy.  When  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  went  to  work  in  the  cooper-shop  of  Mr. 
Franklin  Wyman,  at  the  lower  part  of  "  the  Narrows" 
(now  Wachusettville),  where  he  remained  six  years, 
acquiring  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  and  that  practical 
knowledge  of  business  which  have  been  of  invaluable 
service  to  him  in  his  later  life. 

After  closing  his  engagement  with  Mr.  Wyman  he 
spent  a  few  months  at  Gardner  and  then  began  chair 
and  settee-making  in  a  small  shop  fitted  up  for  his 
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use  at  the  place  now  owned  by  Mr.  Hobert  Ra)'mond, 
where  he  then  resided.  There  he  remained  about 
five  years,  doing  all  his  work  at  first  by  hand,  but 
afterward  introducing  foot-power  for  boring  and  other 
purposes.  In  1848  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  George  Holden,  moved  to  the 
head  of  the  pond  and  commenced  business  under  the 
firm-name  of  Merriani  &  Holden,  thereby  laying  the 
foundations  of  that  constantly  increasing  and  highly 
prosperous  enterprise  with  which  his  name  has  since 
been  identified.  The  details  of  the  history  of  the 
business,  from  its  very  humble  beginnings  in  a  little 
old  cooper-shop,  enlarged  somewhat  to  adapt  it  to  the 
use  for  which  it  was  designed,  with  an  insignificant 
water-power,  through  the  various  stages  of  its  devel- 
opment to  its  present  commanding  proportions,  have 
been  given  in  connection  with  the  general  industries 
of  the  town  and  need  not  be  repeated.  It  is  sufficient 
to  note  the  fact  that  the  establishment,  as  it  now 
stands,  consists  of  a  main  building  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long  by  forty-five  wide,  four  stories  high, 
with  two  attached  portions,  forty-five  by  twenty  feet 
and  sixty  by  thirty-six  feet  respectively,  three  stories 
high,  and  also  three  drying-rooms  and  a  bending- 
room,  while  nearby  is  a  paint-shop  sixty  by  fifty  feet, 
three  stories  high,  in  which  is  a  counting-room  and  a 
United  States  post-ofiice.  In  the  different  depart- 
ments of  this  establishment  there  are  employed 
about  seventy-five  men,  who  turn  out  work  amounting 
to  seventy  thousand  or  eighty  thousand  dollars  annu- 
ally, its  capacity  of  production  having  more  than 
doubled  since  it  came  under  the  sole  control  and 
management  of  Mr.  Merriam,  sixteen  years  ago. 
Around  it  and  through  its  influence  has  grown  up 
the  village  of  South  Westminster,  consisting  of 
twenty  dwelling-houses  and  a  population  of  about 
one  hundred. 

Mr.  Merriam  is  a  notable  example  of  an  enterpris- 
ing, wide-awake,  self-made  man.  Whatever  he  is 
and  whatever  he  has  accomplished  are  due  to  his  own 
native  energy  and  persevering  effort.  It  has  been 
chiefly  through  his  agency  that  the  undertaking  with 
which  he  has  been  connected  for  the  past  forty  years 
has  attained  its  grand  and  meritorious  success.  Of 
strong  bodily  constitution  and  a  vigorous,  active 
mind,  combined  with  good  common-sense  and  practi- 
cal judgment,  he  has  made  a  wise  use  of  the  powers 
and  capacities  with  which  nature  and  Providence  at 
the  outset  endowed  him.  Moreover,  his  integrity  and 
sense  of  justice  have  secured  for  him  general  respect 
and  confidence  in  business  circles  as  well  as  in  the 
community  where  he  resides,  while  his  social  qualities, 
his  kindness  and  genuine  good  humor  have  won  him 
friends  wherever  he  is  known  and  made  him  a  genial, 
welcome  companion  among  all  classes  with  whom  he 
associates.  Domestic  in  his  feelings  and  tastes,  truly 
democratic  in  spirit,  of  benevolent  and  obliging  dis- 
position, a  friend  to  temperance  and  all  good  causes, 
interested   in   whatever  promotes  the  general  well- 


being,  frank,  open-hearled  and  genial  withal,  he 
may  be  deemed  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  sons  of 
Westminster,  not  only  as  a  succcessful  business  man- 
ager, but  as  an  honest,  high-minded,  honorable  man. 
Mr.  Merriam  has  been  several  times  elected  to  the 
office  of  selectman  as  a  token  of  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence with  which  he  is  regarded  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  was  a  representative  to  the  General 
Court  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  from  the  district 
of  which  his  town  forms  a  part,  in  187!:*.  In  his 
religious  views  and  affiliations  he  is  a  Baptist,  both 
by  early  training  and  by  personal  conviction,  though 
liberal  in  his  interpretation  and  application  of  relig- 
ious truth,  and  has  been  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  church  and  society  of  that  faith  in  town,  to 
the  various  activities  of  which  he  is  now,  as  hereto- 
fore, a  willing  and  generous  contributor. 


GEORGE  CURTIS. 
George  Curtis  was  born  in  Westminster,  Mass., 
September  3,  1817.  His  mother  was  Lydia  Gilbert, 
of  Sharon,  Mass.  His  father,  Francis  Curtis,  was  a 
native  of  Walpole;  Mass.,  and  was  fifth  in  descent 
from  the  ancestor  William  Curtis,  who  came  from 
England  September  16,  1632.  George  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  and  academy  of  his  native 
town.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  left  his  home  to 
learn  the  carpenter  trade  of  William  T.  Merrifield,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.  He  remained  there  until  twenty 
years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  Boston  and  commenced 
working  at  his  trade.  He  continued  (with  intervals 
of  teaching  school)  until  the  age  of  twenty-eight, 
when  he  engaged  in  business  for  himself,  in  Kox- 
bury,  Mass.  Several  of  the  large  buildings  destroyed 
by  the  fire  of  1872  were  built  by  him,  as  were  also 
fine  private  residences  in  the  towns  of  Milton,  Canton, 
Stoneham,  Waltham,  and  mills  in  Maiden.  He 
served  as  an  alderman  four  years  before  the  annexa- 
tion of  Roxbury  to  Boston  ;  also  as  overseer  of 
the  poor  in  Roxbury  and  Boston  nearly  a  score 
of  years.  In  1854,  in  consequence  of  an  injury  re- 
ceived by  sunstroke,  he  left  the  building  business 
and  entered  into  the  lumber  trade,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail. During  the  years  of  1861  and  1862  he  was  a 
Representative  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts and  was  connected  with  several  military  organi- 
zations, and  was  actively  engaged  in  enlisting  sol- 
diers for  the  war.  In  the  year  of  1883  he  retired 
from  the  lumber  business  and  was  succeeded  by  Cur- 
tis &  Pope.  He  served  the  city  of  Boston  as  an  al- 
derman in  the  years  of  1881,  1883  and  1884,  and  was 
again  a  Representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1885. 


NELSON    CURTIS. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  1809,  and 
left  this  town  a  poor  and  almost  penniless  boy  and 
went  to  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  to  learn  the  trade  of 
a  mason.     He  remained  here  but  a  short  time  and 
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then  went  to  Boston.  He  soon  evinced  extraordinary 
shrewdness,  business  capacity  and  enterprise,  and  at 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  left  other  people  of  less  natu- 
ral ability  to  carry  the  bricks  and  lay  the  mortar,  and 
with  assistance  from  a  prominent  person  who  appre- 
ciated his  energetic  qualities  he  undertook  a  big  and 
profitable  contract;  this  was  the  initial  step  to  a  very 
successful  business  career.  Mr.  Curtis  became  one  of 
the  largest  contractors  in  this  part  of  the  country.  In 
some  sections  of  Boston,  especially  in  the  direction  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Highlands,  he  erected  great 
clusters  of  buildings.  He  contracted  for  the  building 
of  the  Boston  Museum,  the  Fitchburg  Depot,  United 
States  Hotel  and  many  of  the  Catholic  churches  of 
Boston. 

His  immense  possessions  of  real  estate  were  of  the 
best-paying  class;  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  be- 
came heavily  interested  in  valuable  stocks,  particu- 
larly in  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  and  Rox- 
bury  Gas  Company. 

He  was  for  many  years  an  alderman  in  Roxbury 
and  director  in  the  People's  Bank.  Mr.  Curtis  was 
always  a  friend  to  the  deserving  poor,  and  has  been 
the  means  of  many  men  securing  homes  for  them- 
selves and  families.  He  died  September  16,  1882,  at 
his  home  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  His  widow,  Mary 
S.,  still  survives  him. 


CHAPTER    CXLV. 


HARVARD. 


The  town  of  Harvard  is  located  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county  and  is  bounded  as  follows :  on  the 
north  by  Ayer ;  on  the  east  by  Littleton,  Boxbo- 
rough  and  Stow;  on  the  south  by  Bolton  ;  and  on 
the  west  by  Lancaster  and  Shirley.  This  town  was 
originally  a  portion  of  Lancaster,'  and  was  incorpo- 
rated January  29,  1732,  and  named  in  honor  of  John 
Harvard,  founder  of  Harvard  University.  Portions 
of  Groton  and  Stow  were  subsequently  added  to  the 
town. 

Among  the  early  settlers  were  the  names  of  Hough- 
ton, Willard,  Sawyer,  Hutchins,  Atherton,  Whit- 
comb  and  Priest.  There  were  two  garrisons  here  in 
1704 — one  at  Bear  Hill,  for  the  families  of  John 
Priest  (Sr.  and  Jr.),  John  Walker,  Caleb  Sawyer, 
James  Atherton  (Sr.  and  Jr.) ;  and  the  other  proba- 
bly on  Pine  Hill,  for  the  Willards,  Athertons,  Hough- 
tons,  Hutchinses,  Smiths  and  Hapgoods.  After  the 
white  settlements  the  Indians  roamed  throughout  the 
town,  but  committed  no  depredations  and  had  no 
homes  here. 

Like  other  New  England  towns,  one  of  the  first 
movements  of  the  people,  after  they  had  secured  a 
habitation  and  a  name,  was  to  provide  for  religious 

1  See  page  11. 


worship.  The  first  preacher  was  Rev.  John  Secombe, 
who  settled  here  in  1733.  He  remained  until  1757. 
The  church  divided  in  1821,  and  what  is  now  known 
as  tlie  Orthodo.x  Church  was  formed. 

The  Baptist  Church  was  organized  as  early  as  1776, 
and  doubtless  services  of  this  denomination  had  been 
lield  previous  to  that  time.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev. 
Isaiah  Parker,  D.D. 

The  ".Shakers"  have  a  large  property  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  town.  They  are  an  industrious, 
frugal  and  enterprising  people.  "  They  have  a  neat 
village  and  a  tract  of  finely-cultivated  and  productive 
land." 

As  early  as  1724  the  town  of  Lancaster  voted  that 
there  should  be  school  at  "  Still  River  or  Bear  Hill 
eighty-two  days." 

The  town  has  always  manifested  a  deep  interest  in 
schools.  The  Bromfield  School  was  founded  in  1877 
by  Mrs.  Margaret  Bromfield  Blanchard,  widow  of  Ira 
Blanchard,  former  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 
The  school,  was  organized  September  17,  1878,  with 
Charles  W.  Stickney  as  principal.  Mrs.  Blanchard 
left  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  found- 
ing of  this  school.  The  school  has  several  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  apparatus,  which,  besides  the  large 
endowment  fund,  affords  facilities  for  the  best  in- 
struction. 

The  Public  Library  building  and  library  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  the  same  spirit  of  benevolence  that  founded 
the  Bromfield  School.  The  library  building  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  ten  thousand  dollars,  all  of 
which,  except  thirty-nine  hundred  dollars,  raised  by 
the  town,  was  given  by  former  citizens  of  Harvard. 
The  lai-u-est  amount  was  a  legacy  left  by  Mrs.  Hannah 
W.  C.  SAwyer,  principally  from  the  estate  of  her  hus- 
band, A.  J.  Sawyer,  a  citizen  of  Harvard.  Warren 
Hapgood,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  generously  contributed 
twenty-six  hundred  dollars,  and  W.  Channing  Whit- 
ney, of  Minneapolis,  architect,  presented  the  plans 
and  specifications. 

Mr.  Edward  Lawrence,  of  Boston,  also  left  a  legacy 
of  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  library.  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  a  native  of  Harvard. 

The  library  building  was  dedicated  June  22,  1887. 

Tlie  keys  were  delivered  by  Warren  H.  Fairbank, 
chairman  of  the  Building  Committee,  and  accepted 
by  Alfred  A.  Sawyer,  chairman  of  the  selectmen. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Warren  Hapgood,  Esq., 
and  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  and  Rev. 
A.  H.  Barber,  of  Meadville,  Pa. 

In  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  and  the  Revolu- 
tion the  town  did  noble  service.  During  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  it  responded  nobly  in  men  and 
means,  and  its  record  is  one  of  old-time  loyalty  and 
patriotism.  As  early  as  April  29,  1861,  it  was 
"  voted  to  appropriate  four  thousand  dollars  for 
equipping  and  paying  a  bounty  to  soldiers  who  may 
volunteer  their  services  to  suppress  the  present  rebel- 
lion." 
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This  meeting  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  town  as 
follows  : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to 
frown  indignantl}' upon,  and  lo  follow  with  uncompro- 
mising hostility  every  individual  among  us,  if  any  there 
he,  who  shall  express  sentiments  disloyal  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  who  shall 
sympathize  with  the  plotters  of  treason  and  blood- 
shed." 

The  selectmen  during  the  war  were  E.  A.  Holman, 
John  Blanchard,  Wm.  K.  Harlow,  Caleb  S.  Gerry 
and  Andrew  Fairbank.  The  town  furnished  12.5 
men  and  expended  $17,009.15  for  war  purposes.  The 
State  paid  $5,174.09  to  families  of  soldiers,  and  over 
$1800  was  raised  by  private  subscriptions,  making  a 
total  of  $23,983.24,  certainly  good  for  a  "hill  town." 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  some  manufacturing  car- 
ried on  in  Harvard,  but  this  has  now  subsided,  and 
it  is  a  quiet  agricultural  community. 


CHAPTEE    CXLVI. 

BOLTON. 

The  town  of  Bolton  is  located  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county  and  is  bounded  as  follows :  on  the  north 
by  Harvard,  on  the  east  by  the  towns  of  Hudson  and 
Stow,  on  the  south  by  Berlin  and  Hudson,  and  on  the 
west  by  Clinton  and  Lancaster.  Bolton  originally 
formed  a  portion  of  Berlin,  and  was  incorporated  as  a 
district  of  Berlin  in  March,  1738.  It  was  incorpor- 
ated as  a  town  February  6, 1812,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Charles  Powlet,  third  Duke  of  Bolton. 

The  first  town-meeting  was  held  August  14,  1738, 
and  the  following  oflBcers  elected  :  Town  Clerk,  Jacob 
Houghton  ;  Selectmeu,  Jacob  Houghton,  James  Keys, 
Henry  Houghton,  John  Priest  and  Captain  Jonas 
Houghton;  Constable,  David  Whitcomb;  Surveyors 
of  Highways,  Josiah  Richardson  and  William  Keys. 

The  town  retained  its  original  boundaries  until 
1868,  when  about  two  square  miles  of  the  most  popu- 
lous portion  of  Bolton  was  annexed  to  the  town  of 
Hudson,  in  Middlesex  County.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  annexed  portion  continued  to  vote  in  this  town 
in  State  and  national  elections  until  1876. 

Bolton  was  early  settled  by  a  sterling  class  of  people, 
who  have  left  the  impress  of  the  strong  New  England 
character  upon  their  posterity.  Among  the  early 
settlers  are  the  names  of: 

Atherton,  Amsden,  Babcock,  Ball,  Baker,  Bacon, 
Barrett,  a  once  large  and  influential  family  that  settle] 
on  Long  Hill,  from  which  is  descended  Roswell  Bar- 
rett, Esq. ;  Barnard,  Bayley,  Bigelow,  Brooks,  Bruce, 
Butler,  Burnam,  Carter,  Caswell,  Cooledge,  Chaplin, 
Chase,  Clark,  Danforth,  Davis,.  Divoll,  Daikin,  Ed- 
wards, Ellis,  EUinwood,  Fairbanks,  Farnsworth, 
Faulkner,  Farwell,  Fife,  Fuller,  Fosket,  Foster,  Fry, 


a  once  numerous  lamily,  principally  among  the 
"Friends"  or  "Quakers";  Fletcher,  Gardner,  a 
name  which  did  not  come  in  with  the  first  settlement, 
but  which  belonged,  at  a  comparatively  early  period, 
to  one  of  the  most  influential  men  the  town  has  ever 
had,  Stephen  P.  Gardner  ;  Gates,  Gibbs,  Goss,  God- 
dard,  Greenleaf,  Goodnow,  Gould,  Hale,  Haven,  Har- 
ris, Hemenway,  Hastings,  Holder,  Howe,  Houghtcn, 
a  numerously  represented  family  in  all  periods  of  the 
town's  history,  and  associated  with  some  of  Bolton's 
most  valued  institutions ;  Holman,  a  family  which  has 
produced  individuals  who  have  exercised  a  most 
marked  influence  in  all  the  aflTairs  of  the  place,  among 
whom  were  General  Silas  and  his  son.  General  Amory  ; 
Howard,  Jacobs,  Jewelt,  Johnson,  Jones,  Keys, 
Knight,  Kimmens,  Earned,  Lawrence,  Longley,  a 
i^imily  which  produced  several  highly  useful  citizens 
among  whom  were  three  of  our  town  clerks,  grand- 
father, father  and  son,  who  held  office  successively 
after  each  other;  Maynard,  Marble,  Meriam,  Mac- 
Bride,  MacWain,  Moore,  a  name  largely  represented  in 
several  families,  remotely,  if  at  all,  connected  with 
each  other,  which  has  been  borne  by  three  of  our  town 
treasurers,  a  father  and  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  C. 
C.  Moore,  treasurer  for  more  than  thirty  years ;  Kew- 
ton,  two  or  three  distinct  families;  Nicholls,  Nurse, 
modernized  into  Nourse;  Oaks,  Osborn,  Pierce,  Par- 
ker, Pratt,  Pollard,  Rice,  Richardson,  Reed,  Russell, 
Ross,  Robins,  Sawyer,  Stearns,  Sawtell,  Stiles,  Swan, 
Stone,  Stratton,Tinney, Townsend  and  Tombs;  Whit- 
comb, of  whom  were  Colonel  John,  his  son  Jonathan, 
and  his  grandson,  'Squire  Edwin  A., and  many  more; 
Wolcott,  Whitney,  White,  Welsh,  Wheeler,  Wood- 
bury, Wood,  Wetherbee  and  Wheeler. 

Ecclesiastical  History. — The  attention  of  the 
people  was  early  given  to  ecclesiastical  aifairs,  and 
even  after  the  inauguration  of  the  town  a  meeting- 
house was  built,  which  stood  until  about  1790.  A 
new  church  was  erected  in  1793  and  remodeled  in 
1844.  The  calling  of  the  first  minister  was  a  matter 
of  much  import,  in  which  the  whole  town  generally 
participated.  The  first  minister  called  to  the  Bolton 
Church  was  Rev.  Thomas  Gos.s.  May  19,  1741,  it  was 
voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  "for  a  minister's  rate,"  and  on  June  7,  1741, 
at  a  town-meeting  then  held,  at  which  Mr.  Jacob 
Houghton  was  moderator,  it  was  put  to  vote  whether 
"the  town  would  choose  by  lott  for  a  minister."  It 
passed  in  the  negative ;  and  then  it  was  voted  "  that 
Mr.  Thos.  Goss  should  be  the  minister  of  the  town 
by  44  votes  qualified  by  law."  Four  hundred  pounds 
in  bills  of  old  tenor  were  then  voted  to  him  for  his 
"encouragement  and  settlement;"  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds  in  bills  of  old  tenor  or  passable 
bills  of  credit  for  "stated  sallary."  September  1, 
1741,  finds  the  town  again  in  town-meeting  to  hear 
Mr.  Thomas  Gots,  his  answer,  and  for  other  business. 
After  prayers  the  business  proceeded,  and  Mr.  Gost' 
answer  was  read  and  put  on  file,  a  committee  chosen 
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to  wait  on  Mr.  Goss  to  "know  his  mind,  when  he 
inclines  to  have  liis  ordination,"  and  wlio  should  be 
sent  for  to  assist,  etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Goss  remained  pastor  until  1770,  "  when,"  in  the 
language  of  Kev.  Bichard  G.  Edes,' "  the  minister  whose 
coming  was  prepared  for  with  so  much  elaboration, 
with  such  taking  of  counsel,  with  prayers  and  fastings, 
and  who  was  received  with  such  large  cordiality,  had 
lost  his  hold  upon  the  good  will  and  support  of  most 
of  his  people;  lost  it,  said  his  enemies^  because  the 
spiritual  influence  by  which  he  was  moved  was  sup- 
posed to  come  more  from  the  still  than  from  the 
heavenly  spheres:  lost  it,  said  his  friends,  because 
the  views  he  took  and  maintained  of  ministerial,  as 
well  as  of  royal,  prerogative,  were  entirely  unsuited  to 
the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  great  movement 
which  was  everywhere  in  the  air.  What  measure  of 
truth  they  either  of  them  had  in  the  allegations 
made  on  either  side,  we  will  not  now  take  upon  us  to 
decide.  Sufficient  to  say  the  minister  was  jealously 
watched;  occasions  of  offence  and  stones  of  stum- 
bling, and  enough  of  them  were  speedily  discovered 
(as  at  such  times  they  generally  are) ;  and  then  com- 
menced a  quarrel  and  a  controversy  which  lasted  for 
years,  and  Iclt  its  impress  on  the  affairs  of  the  town, 
on  the  generations  born  and  to  be  born.  Meeting 
after  meeting  was  held,  council  after  council  called, 
pamphlet  written  in  answer  to  pamphlet,  lawsuils 
instituted,  committees  chosen  to  defend,  moneys  to  pay 
expenses  voted;  feelings  became  deeply  embittered, 
fathers  against  sons,  mothers-iu-law  against  daugliters- 
in-law,  families  separated  from  familes.  But  after 
a  while  the  dismission  of  the  minister,  so  obnoxious 
to  a  majority  of  the  society,  is  procured,  and  another 
minister.  Rev.  John  Walley,  duly  installed  in  his 
place.  This  event,  so  far  from  pouring  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters,  rather  stirred  them  to  redoubled 
coQimotion.  The  town  was  divided  into  Gossites 
and  Walleyites.  The  latter  hold  the  church,  have 
preaching  there,  and  consider  themselves  the  legal 
parish ;  while  the  former — the  Gossites — adhering  to 
the  old  minister,  meet  at  a  private  house — that  now 
occupied  by  the  Holman  family — and  have  preach- 
ing there.  From  1770,  alongside  with  political 
affairs,  mixed  up  with  them  continually,  cropping 
out  every  now  and  then,  in  the  most  unexpected 
manner,  the  contest  continued  till  1782,  when  Mr. 
Goss  is  dead  and  Mr.  Walley  has  taken  a  dismission, 
left  the  town  and  removed  to  Roxbury,  the  home  of 
his  family. 

"The  effects  of  this  controversy,  which  for  the  day 
of  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  New  Eng- 
lond,  were  long  felt,  not  only  here  in  this,  but  in  all 
the  neighboring  towns. 

"  When  Mr.  Goss  died  his  friends,  among  whom 
were  the  neighboring  ministers,  almost  to  a  man, 
erected  to  his  memory  a  monument,  still  standing  in 

1  Historical  address  delivered  at  Bulton,  July  4,  1876. 


our  South  burying-ground,  inscribed  in  classical 
Latin  and  laudatory  term:i,  with  their  sense  of  'the 
many  virtues  both  private  and  public 'with  which 
they  supposed  him  'adorned.'  When  Mr.  Walley 
died  at  Roxbury,  a  little  while  afterwards,  he  left  to 
the  Bolton  parish  to  which  he  had  ministered  a  small 
legacy,  the  good  effects  of  which  we  still  receive  in 
Bibles  and  other  good  books,  throwing  light  on  the 
sacred  word.  Tae  divided  sections  of  the  town,  the 
Gossites  and  the  Walleyites,  came  together  and 
signed  their  old  covenant  and  became  anew  one 
church  and  society." 

Mr.  Goss  was  dismissed  in  1771.  After  the  dismis- 
sion, Mr.  Longley,  the  constable,  was  instructed  to 
prohibit  him  from  going  into  the  meeting-house ; 
and  "  on  the  succeeding  Lord's  day,  by  violence,  did 
prevent  him  from  entering  the  desk."  This  done, 
Mr.  Goss  then  said  that  "  he  should  continue  his 
labors  in  the  gospel  as  usual,  that  those  of  his  friends 
who  wished  to  bear  him  might  proceed  to  his  house; 
that  he  should  keep  on  preaching  as  heretofore.' 
After  the  dismissal,  and  being  foroidden  the  use  of 
the  desk  at  the  meeting-house,  he  held  forth,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  in  his  own  house  ;  a  considerable  mi- 
nority following  him  thither,  while  the  major  part  of 
the  old  congregaiion  occupied  the  meeting-house,  and 
listened  to  the  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walley. 

"  Bolton  Church  was  the  first  to  withstand  the 
power  supposed  to  be  vested  in  the  clergy ;  thus  did 
triumph  the  true  principles  of  liberty  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs." 

The  movement  was  altogether  in  advance  of  the 
times,  and  was  too  audacious  and  high-handed  a 
measure  to  be  passed  over  lightly  and  without  signal 
marks  of  reprobation.  Accordingly,  the  neighboring 
ministers,  sympathizing  with  Mr.  Goss,  refused  Bol- 
ton Church  members  permission  to  come  to  the  com- 
munion table  in  their  churches  ;  and  in  every  way,  so 
far  as  their  power  extended,  and  it  was  not  very 
limited  in  those  days,  sought  to  excommunicate  them. 
The  controversy,  for  its  day,  was  a  noted  one,  and 
several  pamphlets,  advocating  the  views  of  one  side  or 
the  other,  were  published. 

The  lawsuits  for  the  recovery  of  Mr.  Goss'  salary, 
protracted  year  after  year,  lasted,  carried  on  by  his 
executors  and  heirs,  till  some  time  after  his  death. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  Mr.  Goss' 
tombstone : 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Itev.  Thomas  Goss,  A.M.,  pastor  of  the 
church  among  the  Boltoniiins,  who,  for  upwards  of  thirty-nine  years, 
having  exercised  the  sacred  oflice,  departed  this  life  January  17,  17MU,  in 
the  sixty-tliird  year  of  his  age.  A  man  adorned  with  piety,  hospitality, 
friendliness  and  other  virtues,  both  public  and  private  ;  somewhat  broken 
in  body,  but  endowed  with  wonderful  fortitude  ;  he  was  the  first  among 
the  clergy  in  these  unhappy  times  to  be  gr  evously  persecuted  for  boldly 
opposing  those  who  were  striving  to  overturn  the  prosperity  of  the 
churches,  and  for  heroically  struggliug  to  maintain  the  ecclesiastical 
polity  which  was  handed  down  by  our  ancestors.  Friends  erected  this 
monument. 

The  pastors  of  the  church  since  Rev.  John  Walley, 
who  was  settled  here  from  1773  to  1783,  are  as  follows : 
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Eev.Pbineas  Wright,  Isaac  Allen  (who  left  the  whole 
of  his  property,  amouuting  to  about  $20,000,  except- 
ing one  or  two  small  gifts,  to  the  parish  "  of  which 
he  had  so  long  been  a  minister"),  Richard  S.  Edes, 
Thomas  T.  Stone,  Nathaniel  O.  Chaffee,  Edwin  C. 
L.  Brown,  Ezekiel  Fitzgerald,  Niiholas  P.  Gilman, 
Cyrus  A.  Roys  and  Isaac  F.  Porter. 

The  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  1832,  and  has 
had  the  following  pastors :  Elder  Goddard,  Levi  M. 
Powers,  Isaac  C.  Carpenter,  John  Walker,  P.  S. 
Whitman,  Asaph  Meriam,  W.  K.  Davey,  B.  U.;  J.H. 
Giles,  from  England ;  J.  H.  Learned,  Kilburn  Holt, 
Colby  University;  Josepli  Barber,  Benj.  A.  Edwards, 
George  B.  Fitz  and  Andrew  Read. 

The  Hillside  Church  was  organized  in  April,  1880, 
with  thirty-six  members.  It  was  organized  under  the 
special  auspices  of  S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  an  influential 
and  wealthy  citizen,  exercising  a  princely  hosisital- 
ity,  and  who  entertained  at  his  elegant  abode  the  be- 
loved Lafayette  when  on  his  visit,  about  that  time, 
to  the  United  States.  Mainly  by  the  instrumentality 
of  our  fellow-citizen  just  referred  to,  a  spacious  and 
handsome  church  was  built  on  the  hillside  within 
his  estate,  near  the  Lancaster  line,  a  congregation  of 
goodly  size  from  this  and  neighboring  towns  gath- 
ered, and  a  succession  of  pastors  settled.  After  a 
few  years,  during  which  the  following  officiated  as 
pastors, — J.  W.  Chickering,  D.D.,  Mr.  Peabody,  Mr. 
Davenport  and  Henry  Adams,  it  was  abandoned. 

A  Methodist  Society  was  formed  here  in  about  1860 
or  '61,  with  Rev.  W.  C.  Brown  pastor.  It  soon  dis- 
banded. 

The  Quakers  also  have  a  society  and  church  here. 

The  Bolton  society  was  organized,  having  a  meet- 
ing-house and  school-house  near  it,  was  erected  into 
a  "Monthly  Meeting"  in  April,  1799.  Their  first 
•acknowledged  ministers  were  Thomas  Holder,  Sarah 
Holder,  Thomas  Watson  and  Abel  Houghton ;  their 
elders,  John  Frye,  Lydia  Gates. 

The  Houghton  School  was  established  through 
the  liberality  of  Joseph  Houghton,  who  died  Novem- 
ber 7,  1847,  having  bequeathed  to  the  town  of  Bolton 
twelve  thousand  dollars  to  establish  a  school  "  to  be 
kept  near  the  centre  of  said  Bolton,  in  which  such 
academical  instruction  shall  be  given  as  said  town 
i-hall  decide  to  be  most  useful,"  and  also  "  eighty  rods 
of  land"  (described)  on  which  to  build  a  school-house; 
and  the  town  having  accepted  the  legacy,  and  built 
the  school-house  as  required  to  do,  a  school  of  the 
character  above  indicated,  and  named  after  its  founder 
Houghton  School,  went  into  operation  in  October, 
1849,  first  in  the  town  hall,  and  soon  after  in  the 
school-house  itself. 

The  Revolution. — The  first  reference  in  the  town 
records  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution  appears  under 
date  of  May  21,  1770,  as  follows:  "The  freeholders 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bolton  are 
required,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  to  meet  at  the  meet- 
ing-house on  Monday,  21st  of  May,  1770,"   to   see 


(among  other  questions,  one  of  which  relates  to  the 
Goss  diflSculties)  whether  they  will  "abstain  from  tea 
and  other  British  goods  imported  contrary  to  the 
agreement  of  the  merchants  of  the  town  of  Boston  ; 
and  to  pass  such  vote  or  votes  rel.  thereto  as  the  town 
shall  think  proper." 

Accordingly,  when  at  the  date  mentioned  a  town- 
meeting  was  held,  John  Whitcomb,  Esq.,  moderator, 
and  on  the  second  article  the  vote  was  put,  "  would 
they  abstain  from  tea  and  other  British  goods?  "  it 
passed  in  the  afllrmative  very  unanimously  ;  and  Mr. 
Caleb  Richardson,  Col.  John  Whitcomb  and  Capt. 
Samuel  Nourse  were  chosen  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
written  vote  to  that  effect — doubtless  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  Boston. 

Among  those  who  went  into  the  army  from  Bolton 
are  the  following  :  Lieut.  Oliver  Barrett,  Benjamin 
Bailey,  William  Bigelow,  Benjamin  Hastings,  Abra- 
ham Houghton,  Jonas  Houghton,  Jonathan  Hough- 
ton, Joseph  Houghton,  Carter  Knight,  Nathaniel 
Longley  (captain).  Dr.  Abraham  Moore  (surgeon), 
Sewell  Moore,  Haven  Newton,  David  Nourse  (cap- 
tain), Benjamin  Sawyer,  William  Sawyer,  Jonas 
Welsh,  John  AVhitcomb  (colonel),  Israel  Wood- 
bury. 

"  The  Men  that  I  was  called  to  pay  money  to  in 
May,  1777  (not  signed  or  dated,  but  in  Capt.  Nourse's 
handwriting):  Amos  Meriam,  Abijah  Pratt,  Joshua 
Johnson,  David  Rice,  Samuel  Rice,  Nathan  .Tones, 
Isaiah  Cooladge,  Isaiah  Bruce,  Elijah  Foster,  Amme- 
ziah  Knight,  John  Nurse,  Jonathan  Nurse,  John 
Powers,  Silas  Howe,  Silas  Houghton,  Barnabus 
Bayley,  Samuel  Stanhope,  Jonathan  Moore, 
Thomas  Pollard,  Thadeus  Russell,  Eleazer  Johnson, 
Timothy  Bailey,  Hezekiah  Gibbs,  Jr.,  Jabez  Fair- 
bank,  Nathan  Johnson,  Benjamin  Bruce,  Joshua 
Heminway,  Samuel  Jones,  Jr.,  James  Townsend, 
Jonathan  Meriam,  David  Rice,  Fortunatus  Barnes, 
James  Fife,  Jr." 

"  Jos.  How  and  Eliakim  Atherton  received  £80, 
lawful  money,  for  negro  servant  named  York,  enlisted 
and  passed  before  James  Barrot,  of  Concord,  for 
three  years  in  Capt.  Ashley's  company  in  Col.  Bade- 
son's  regiment,  Contint-ntal  army — said  York  to  do  a 
turn  for  Bolton  in  Continental  army.  Waltham, 
May  2d,  1777." 

The  War  of  1812  was  unpopular  in  all  this 
region.  Few  were  willing  to  volunteer.  There  was, 
however,  a  draft  made ;  and  the  result  was  that  Mr. 
Elbridge  Sawyer  and  Asa  Houghton  were  drafted, 
and  afterwards  served  several  months  as  soldiers  in 
one  of  the  forts  of  Boston  harbor. 

War  of  the  Rebellion. — Bolton  responded 
promptly  to  the  call  for  troops  during  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  soldiers.  Those  marked 
with  a  star  (*)  lost  their  lives : 

Thirteenth  Regiment,  in  which  were  thoBQ  who  first  went  out. — Eze- 
kiel W.  Choate,  Ledra  A.  Cooledge,"  Silas  A.  Cooledgc,  Samuel  M. 
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Haynea,!  Edward  A.  Houghton,  Francis  M.  Kimniens,  Charles  McQuil- 
lan, Enoch  C.  Pitirce,  sergeant  ;  William  A.  Newliall,  Nolla  Nicholas,* 
Henry  Wliitcunib,  captain  ;  John  Thus.  WliittitT,  urderly  sergeant. 

Second  Regiment. — llenry  Learncil. 

Fifteenth  Itegimevt.—John  Fahee,  Thomas  HastingH,*  Nelson  Pratt, 
Thos.  Sherwin,  Jr.  (captain  of  a  company,  but  company  disbanded  ;  he 
went  into  Twentysecond  iia  adjutant ;  teju^her  of  Iloughtoti  School  on 
breaking  out  of  war),  Julm  S.  Williams,  afterwards  in  Fourth  Cavalry  ; 
John  Wood. 

Stjcteenth  liegiment.—Geovee  A.  Barnes,  Albert  C.  Houghton,*  Oliver 
L.  Nourse,  sergeant. 

Nineteenth  liajtmeut. — William  Stoue,  major. 

Twentieth  Jtegiment. — Thomas  Whitman.* 

Tiventi/fiisl  Uegiment. — Willard  A.  Bowers,  George  E.  Burgess,  Charles 
R.  Haven,  James  Kennedy,  Luke  Ollia*  (claimed  and  held  by  Lancaster, 
bis  name  ou  Lancaster  tablet). 

Ticenty -second  Uegiment. — George  B.  Cook.*  Charles  A.  Fry,*  Joseph 
S.  Hildreth,  Rufus  H.  WillianiH*  (claimed  and  held  by  Berlin,  name  on 
Berlin  tablets). 

Twenty-third  Regiment. — Amos  B.  Jarvis. 

Thirty-second  Regiment. — Windsor  II.  Bigelow,  assistant  surgeon. 

Thirty-third  Regiment. — Edward  L.  Edes.* 

Thirty-sixth  Regiment.—Uenry  U.  Bartlett,  Theodore  H.  Bartlett,  Ed- 
win Barnes,  Hirum  P.  Beane,  Ileuben  Clapp,  Ezra  Crocker,*  Franklin 
FarnKworth,*  Andrew  J.  Houghton,  Josiah  Houghton,*  Walter  Kenne- 
dy. John  Lake,  George  H.  Patrick,  George  F.  Sawyer,  Joseph  H,  Sawyer, 
orderly  sergeant;  George  H.  Thomas,  Asahel  C.  Wetherbee,  Henry  M_ 
Wetherbee,  Reuben  L.  Wetherbee,  George  S.  Willis,  Elijah  H.  Wood- 
bury.* 

Thirty -eighth  Regiment. — George  H.  Stone.* 

Forty  seventh  Regiment. — Burgess  Taylor. 

Fif/y-seveiUh  Regiment. — James  J.  McVey,  Geoige  W'illis. 

Fifth  Regiment,  Company  I  (Nine  Months'  Men). — Edmund  B.  Bab" 
cock,3  F.  R.  Bennet,  George  A.  Corser,**  James  F.  Dcspeau,  Lyman 
Gibhs,  Wni.  Gibbs,  Aniory  S.  Haynes,''  James  D.  Hurlbut,  James  Jill- 
son,  William  H.  Larabeo,  Charles  B.  Newton,  captain  ;  Francis  M.  New 
ton, ^  Andrew  L.  Nourse,  William  D.  Pierce,  Andrew  A.  Powers.^  lieu' 
tenant;  John  H.  Sawyer.^  sergeant;  Isaac  C.  Stratton,  Augustus  H' 
Trowbridge,  Charles  H.  White.  Henry  Wood,  Henry  A.  Woodbury. 

Fifth  Regiment,  Company  I  (hundred  days'  men). — Additional  names' 
Joseph  A.  Bryant,  Lyman  B.  Gates,  Christopher  C.  M.  Newton,  Amos 
P.  Powers,  Stephen  F.  Smith. 

Mk's  Batter//.— Francis  Murphy. 

First  Heavy  Artillery. — Edwin  J.  Brown,  Charles  F.  Getchell,  Edwin 
Kilburn  Holt,*  Baldwin  Houghton,  Warren  Houghton,  Stephen  H. 
Hunting,*  Charles  W.  Nourse,  George  W.  Pratt,  Eugene  Smith,  Francis 
H.  Whitcomb,  William  W.  Wheeler. 

Second  Heavy  Artillery. — Abel  James  Collins,*  Edward  E.  Houghton, 
Charles  B.  Newton,  George  E.  Sargent,  Charles  G.  Wheeler. 

Third  Cavulry,  McGee^s. — Francis  E.  Howard. 

Fourth  Cavalry. — Besides  names  already  mentioned,  Waldo  E.  Kim- 
niens, Joseph  L.  Marston,  Abner  M.  Nutting,  William  L.  Osgood. 

Fifth  Cavalry. — Thornton  Hayden,*  colored. 

Fifth  Cavah-y,  Regular  Vnited  States  Army. — John  B.  Stanley. 

Signal  Service. — George  Edwin  Woodbury,  previously  in  First  Cavalry, 
for  Leominster. 

Provisional  Guards. — Ira  A.  Dutton. 

Thomas  Grassie,  chaplaiu,  with  One  Hundred  and  Eighth  New  York 
Volunteers;  Reuben  M.  Whitcomb  and  Charles  A.  Wheelock,  settlers, 
with  the  Thirty-si.\th  ;  Hall  Davis,  surgeon.  Thirty-eighth  United  States 
Colored  Troops,  Ambrose  Fames,  Fifiy-tirst  Regiment,  both  physicians  in 
Boltou  after  the  war  ;  Mary  Eliz.  Haynes,  nurse  in  hospitals. 

Regular  United  States  Nai'y. — Robert  T.  Edes,  assistant  surgeon  in 
Farragut's  fleet  at  New  Orleans,  in  the  flag  ship  "  Black  Hawk,"  Com. 
Porter,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  pa-ssed  assistant  surgeon  on  the  "Col- 
orado;" John  Henry  Hapgood,  seaman,  in  the  *' North  Carolina,'' the 
"  Potomac"  and  the  gunboat  "  Union." 

Volunteer  Nacy. — Henry  llockwood,  assistant  surgeon  with  Farragut's 
fleet  at  Mobile,  in  the  "Itasca,"  the  '*Monong*iheIa  "  and  the  "Poca- 
hontas."   Alter  the  war  physician  in  Bolton. 

^  Subsequently  soldier  from  Berlin. 
2  D'ed  a  year  ur  two  after  the  war  ended. 
3 Re-enlisted  jn  Fourth  Cavalry,  sergeant. 
^  lie-enlisted  in  Second  Heavy  Artillery. 
6Re-enliated  in  hundred  days'  men. 


John  C.  Haynes,*  Thirty-sixth;  Lnke  OUis,*  Twenty-first;  claimed 
by  Lancaster,  and  their  names  on  Lancaster  tablet.  Charles  Wood,  Jr., 
claimed  by  Harvard. 

The  memorial  tablets  erected  in  the  town  hall  to 
the  memory  of  deceased  soldiers  were  dedicated  ou 
the  evening  of  December  20,  186G,  with  appropriate 
observances.  Solomon  H.  Howe,  Esq.,  was  president 
of  the  evening.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Thomas  T. 
Stone,  D.D.  Biographical  notices  read  by  R.  S. 
Edes.  An  oration  delivered  by  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Loring. 
A  poem,  written  by  Amos  W.  Collins,  was  read  by 
Addison  G.  Smith,  teacher  of  the  Houghton  School. 

The  Public  Library  was  organized  in  1856. 

Bolton  celebrated  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
American  Independence  July  4,  1876.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  also  in  observance  of  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  town.  The  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Richard 
S.  Edes.  The  services  were  held  in  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church. 

The  following  is  the  financial  statement  of  the  town 
March  1,  1888: 

State  aid  due  town  from  Jan.  1,  1S87,  to  Jan.  1,  1888...    8288.00 

"  "  "      Jan.  1,  18S8,  to  Mar.  1,  1888...        54.00 

Military  aid  due  town  from  Jan.  1, 1387,  to  Jan.  1.  '88.       48.00 

•'  "  "  *'  Jan.  1,  1888,  to  Mar.  1,  '88.  16.00 
Amount  due  from  Houghton  School  Fund 2,108.43 

"     in  collectoi-'s  hands  for  I860 77.97 

"        "    1887 256.46 

"      of  H.  H.  school  money  in  treasury 250.00 

Cash  in  treasury 1,160.73 

$4,259.59 

Amount  of  14  mortgage  notes  secured  by  real  estate, 

Houghton  Fund..... 811,750.00 

Amount  of  Barry  Fund 200.00 

Interest  due  on  Houghton  School  Fund 44  68 

Interest  accrued 179.86 

We  are  indebted  to  Roswell  Barrett,  Esq.,  for  in- 
formation. • 


CHAPTER  CXLVII. 
PHILUPSTON. 

The  town  of  Phillipston  is  located  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  county  and  is  bounded  as  follows: 
On  the  north  by  Royalston  ;  east  by  Templeion  ;  south 
by  Petersham,  and  west  by  Petersham  and  Athol. 

The  precinct  was  incorporated  February  15,  1774, 
and  March  22d  of  the  same  year  the  first  meeting 
was  held,  and  the  following  officers  elected  : 

Precinct  Committee,  Charles  Baker,  Ephraim  Stock- 
well,  Joseph  White,  Henry  Sawtell  and  Samuel  Tay- 
lor; Clerk,  Charles  Baker;  Assessors,  Charles  Baker, 
John  Wheeler  and  Simon  Goddard;  Treasurer,  Jona- 
than Jones. 

The  little  municipality  remained  a  precinct  until 
October  20,  1786,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town, 
receiving  the   name  of  "Gerry,''  in   honor  of  Hon. 
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Elbridge  Gerry,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  first  town-meeting  was  held  January  16,  1787, 
and  the  following  officers  were  chosen :  Town  Clerk, 
Charles  Baker ;  Selectmen,  Charles  Baker,  Joel  Grout, 
Simon  Goddard ;  Wardens,  John  Wheeler  and  Joseph 
White ;  Tithing-men,  Jotham  Bigelow  and  Ezra 
Hudson. 

The  town  was  formed  from  portions  of  Athol  and 
Templeton.  It  retained  the  name  of  Gerry  until 
1814,  when  it  was  changed  to  Phillipston,  in  honor  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  William  Phillips.  This  town 
was  strong  in  its  opposition  to  the  War  of  1812,  and 
the  Hon.  Elbridge  Gerry  having  incurred  the  ill  will 
of  the  people  in  Gerry  in  consequence  of  his  political 
action,  a  town-meeting  was  held  January  18,  1814, 
and  a  petition  sent  to  the  General  Court,  asking  that 
the  name  of  the  town  might  be  changed.  In  this  pe- 
tition the  policy  of  the  government  was  called  a  "  mad 
policy,"  and  Mr.  Gerry  came  in  for  a  full  share  of  de- 
nunciation. He  was  styled  as  one  "  who  is  reputedly 
hostile  to  the  ministers  and  ordinances  of  religion." 
Furthermore,  "  they  were  never  admirers  of  the  moral 
or  political  character  of  the  Gentleman  whose  name 
they  bear;"  "they  were  under  no  obligation  to  that 
Gentleman  for  any  favor,"  and  they  asked  that  they 
might  "  be  exonerated  from  the  name."  Ignatius 
Goulding  was  moderator  of  this  town-meeting  and 
Nahum  Ward  clerk. 

The  War  of  the  Revolution  found  the  precinct 
small  in  population,  but  generous  in  its  support  of 
the  colonial  cause.  The  following  were  in  the  ser- 
vice from  this  town  : 

Thomas  Johnson,  Jos.  Fairbank,  Jonathan  Willing- 
ton,  Isaac  Ball,  Samuel  Lamb,  John  Brigham,  John 
Wheeler,  Berzeliel  Maynard,  Enoch  Sawtell,  Moses 
Gray,  Simon  Goddard,  Jotham  Bigelow,  Sam. 
Miner,  Jno.  Train,  Reuben  Cummings,  John  Shat- 
tuck,  Benj.  Jones,  Ezra  Hudson,  Jos.  Cummings, 
Joshua  Whitcomb,  Jonas  Baker,  Gardner  Maynard, 
Noah  Bates,  Richard  Sawtell,  James  Wheeler,  Jos. 
White,  Abel  Grout,  Thos.  Drury,  Jno.  Bowker,  Jno. 
Gates,  Maltiah  Eaton,  Abner  Sawyer,  Thos.  White, 
Stephen  Smith,  Asa  Bowker,  Chas.  Baker,  Jr.,  Silas 
Baker,  Samuel  Gray,  Jno.  Jones,  Jonas  Gibbs,  Jos. 
Mixer,  Moses  Taylor,  Henry  Sawtell,  Jos.  Newton, 
Daniel  Knight,  Ithamer  Bowker,  Ephraim  Shat- 
tuck,  John  Shattuck,  Levi  Baker,  David  Train, 
Samuel  Taylor,  Jr.,  Chas.  Whitney,  Ebenezer  Dun- 
ton,  Samuel  Phillips,  Jos.  Cummings,  Jr.,  Thaddeus 
Brown,  Capt.  Stockwell,  John  Colman,  Silas  Conant, 
Jos.  Newton,  Jr.,  Joshua  Lamb,  Abner  Ward,  Daniel 
Shattuck,  Paul  Church,  Benj.  White,  Jr.,  Joel  Grout, 
Benj.  Jones,  Moses  Miner,  David  Holman,  Jesse 
Stockwell,  Gardner  Maynard  and  others. 

The  Jones  family  was  prominently  identified  with 

the  early  history  of  the  town,  James  Jones  being  one 

of  the  original  proprietors.     Jonathan  Jones,  father 

of  Nahum,  settled  here  in  1770,  and  was  a  leading 
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man  in  the  town.  He  died  in  1803.  Nahum  Jones 
was  also  a  leading  citizen.     He  died  in  1807. 

Ithamar  Ward  was  also  a  prominent  and  highly 
respected  citizen.  He  was  a  son  of  Gen.  Artemas 
Ward,  of  the  Revolution.  He  came  to  the  town  in 
1778,  and  remained  h>'re  until  his  death,  in  1828. 

The  town  early  manifested  an  interest  in  religious 
matters,  and  at  a  meeting  held  March  11,  1777,  it  was 
voted  to  raise  ten  pounds  to  be  laid  out  in  preaching, 
and  also  voted  that  preaching  should  be  half  at  Capt. 
Baker's  and  half  at  Mr.  Berzeliel  Maynard's.  May 
27,  1778,  a  committee  was  chosen  "to  look  out  a 
convenient  spot  for  to  set  a  meeting-house  on." 

Enoch  Sawtell  gave  the  ground  for  the  first  meet- 
ing-house, and  at  a  meeting  held  January  18,  1779,  it 
was  voted  to  build  a  meeting-house  fifty  feet  long  and 
forty  feet  wide,  and  six  hundred  dollars  was  voted  for 
the  purpose.  March  8th  of  the  same  year  it  was 
voted  to  raise  one  hundred  pounds  for  preaching,  and 
in  the  following  June  two  hundred  pounds  more 
were  voted  for  the  same  purpose,  but  it  was  not  until 
November  16,  1785,  that  a  church  was  formed.  This 
was  the  Congregational  Church,  and  the  first  pastor 
was  Rev.  Ebenezer  Tucker,  ordained  November  5, 
1788.     The  meeting-house  was  remodeled  in  1838. 

The  Methodists  commenced  holding  meetings  in 
this  town  in  about  1830.  A  church  was  subse- 
quently organized,  and  a  building  erected  in  1849. 
The  first  minister  was  Rev.  G.  Brown. 

In  about  1833  the  Independent  Religious  Univer- 
salist  Society  was  organized,  and  preaching  was  con- 
tinued for  several  years. 

As  early  as  1790  the  town  took  action  in  regard  to 
schools,  and  in  that  year  it  was  voted  to  build  three 
school-houses  and  to  raise  £40  for  school  purposes. 

Among  the  college  graduates  from  Phillipston  are 
mentioned,  —  John  M.  Cheney,  Oliver  P.  Powers, 
Jeremiah  L.  Newton,  Edward  P.  Baker,  Frederick 
Sanderson,  Julius  Sanderson,  W.  H.  Bowker  and 
Artemas  Z.  Brown. 

The  Phillips  Public  Library  was  founded  in  1860 
through  the  liberality  of  Jonathan  Phillips,  of  Bos- 
ton, who  bequeathed  five  thousand  dollars.  For  this 
purpose  Silas  Starr  also  left  a  legacy  to  the  town, 
consisting  of  twenty  shares  in  the  Elliot  Bank  of 
Boston  and  twenty  shares  in  the  Rollstone  Bank  of 
Fitchburg. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. Phillipston  responded  promptly  to  the  call  for 
troops,  and  during  the  war  furnished  sixty-eight 
men.  Of  this  number,  nine  lost  their  lives  in  the 
service,  and  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  their 
memory  bearing  the  following  names :  V.  Piper, 
Twenty-first  Massachusetts  Regiment,  Company  A ; 
Thomas  H.  Carruth,  Fourteenth  New  Hampshire 
Regiment,  Company  A ;  J.  H.  Lamb,  Fifty-third 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  Company  H ;  C.  M.  Bux- 
ton, Thirty-sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  Company 
H;    J.   M.   Newton,  Thirtieth  Massachusetts  Regi- 
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ment,  Company  E ;  J.  Rich,  Thirty-sixth  Massachu- 
setts Regiment,  Company  H;  G.  A.  Martin,  Twenty- 
seventh  Massachusetts  Regiment,  Company  B;  D. 
Hare,  Thirty-sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  Com- 
pany D;  A.  P.  Searles,  Thirtieth  Massachusetts 
Regiment,  Company  D. 

The  first  action  of  the  town  relative  to  the  war 
was  under  date  of  May  2,  lS6i,  when  it  was,— "&■ 
solved,  1.  That  although  our  town  is  small  in  terri- 
tory and  population,  .  .  .  yet  we  will  make  every 
effort  to  raise  volunteers,  and  will  furnish  to  each 
volunteer  being  a  citizen  of  Phillipston  a  suitable 
uniform,  not  exceeding  in  cost  $25." 

It  was  also  voted  to  pay  each  volunteer  enough  in 
addition  to  amount  paid  by  the  government  to  make 
the  sum  of  one  dollar  per  day,  and  also  to  pay  each 
volunteer  fifty  cents  for  every  half  day  that  they 
may  drill  under  the  authorities  legally  constituted 
for  that  purpose,  etc.  Two  thousand  dollars  was  voted 
for  this  purpose. 

Other  votes  of  the  town  for  furnishing  men  and 
money  show  that  the  patriotic  people  of  Phillipston 
were  in  the  front  rank  among  her  sister  towns  in 
their  efforts  to  crush  out  rebellion.  Her  record  is  an 
honorable  one. 

Among  the  men  who  have  been  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  town  in  the  present  century  may  be 
mentioned  Hon.  Jason  Goulding,  son  of  Colonel 
Ignatius  Goulding,  Edward  Powers,  Courtland  San- 
derson and  others.  Jason  Goulding  was  Senator  in 
1846  and  1847,  and  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1853. 

Colonel  Ignatius  Goulding,  mentioned  above,  was 
a  prominent  citizen  and  a  manufacturer.  In  com- 
pany with  Samuel  Damon,  of  Holden,  he  carried  on 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town. 

Harris  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  was  removed  from 
Athol  to  this  town  in  1811,  and  for  several  years 
meetings  of  the  lodge  were  held  here. 


CHAPTER    CXLVIII. 
HUBBARDSTON. 

Settlemenl — Tlie  Pioneers — *'  OldEph  Grimes'' — Familieain  1800.1 

This  town  was  originally  a  part  of  Lancaster,  and 
was  first  settled  in  1737.  The  pioneer  was  Eleazer 
Brown,  who  came  from  Rutland  with  his  family  in 
1737,  and  for  nine  years  following  was  the  only  settler 
in  the  town.  Sixty  acres  of  land  were  given  him  on 
condition    "  that  he  or    his  heirs    dwell    and  keep 

1  The  writer  ia  indebted  to  the  "  History  of  Hubbavdston,"  by  Rev.  .T. 
M.  Stowe,  and  to  Horace  Underwood,  Esq.,  for  valuable  iDformation, 
which  has  greatly  lessened  his  labor  in  the  preparation  of  this  work. 


a  house  thereon  for  the  entertainment  of  travelers, 
for  the  space  of  seven  years."  In  the  proprie- 
tors' records,  June,  1743,  appears  the  following : 
"  Whereas  Eleazer  Brown,  for  securing  travellers 
from  being  lost  in  storms,  was  settled  in  the  N.  E. 
Quarter  of  Rutland,  and  has  dwelt  there  for  six  years 
past,  and  has  undergone  considerable  difficulty  in  so 
doing,  therefore,  voted,  that  for  the  encouragement 
of  said  Brown,  Mr.  John  Caldwell  be  desired  to  pur- 
chase a  good  milch-cow  for  the  use  of  said  Brown, 
and  notify  said  Brown  thereof,  and  that  he  shall  be 
paid  therefor  out  of  the  proprietors'  stock."  In 
September  of  the  same  year,  the  record  adds  :  "  Mr. 
Caldwell  informs  that  he  is  ready  to  deliver  Mrs. 
Brown  either  of  his  own  cows  which  she  may 
choose,  for  sixteen  pounds  (old  tenor),  pursuant  to 
the  vote  passed  at  our  last  meeting."  This  shows 
human  nature  to  have  been  the  same  among  the  early 
settlers  as  in  some  of  their  descendants.  Mr.  Cald- 
well improved  the  opportunity  to  make  a  good  sale  of 
one  of  his  own  cows,  and  Mrs.  Brown  appears  as  chief 
manager  of  the  firm  of  Brown  &  Co.,  innholders. 

From  all  we  can  gather,  we  judge  that  Mrs.  Brown 
was  well  fitted  for  her  pioneer  life — hardy,  resolute 
and  masculine  in  character.  Mr.  Read,  in  his 
"History  of  Rutland,"  says:  "Mrs.  Brown  had  the 
resolution  and  fortitude  to  remain  in  the  settlement 
for  several  years  after  her  husband's  death,  before 
there  was  any  other  inhabitant,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  it  was  called  '  Widow  Brown's  Farm.'  Mr. 
Brown  used  to  take  cattle  from  the  lower  towns  in 
the  summer  season,  let  them  run  in  the  woods,  yard 
and  salt  them.  After  his  death  Mrs.  Brown  would 
take  her  gun,  mount  her  horse,  and  ride  along  the 
cattle-paths,  if  necessary  pass  over  Ware  River  to 
Rutland,  and,  by  the  sound  of  a  conch-bell,  call  the 
cattle  together."  We  have  no  account  of  there  being 
children  or  any  other  person  in  her  family,  and  infer 
that  for  several  years  she  was  sole  inhabitant  of  the 
town.  How  she  displayed  herself  as  polite  landlady 
will  be  best  told  in  the  substance  of  a  story  which 
comes  to  us  by  tradition.  She  sometimes  had  distin- 
guished guests  from  Boston,  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  several  such  gentlemen  came  to  dine  with  her, 
she  prepared  the  best  dinner  in  her  power.  She  was 
both  cook  and  table  waiter.  They  ate  pudding  first 
— which  was  the  fijshion  till  within  sixty  years — and 
one  of  them,  more  fastidious  than  the  rest,  wanted  a 
clean  plate  for  his  meat.  As  she  could  not  furnish 
another,  she  quickly  took  his  aside,  washed  it,  and 
returned  it  dripping  to  its  place.  Observing  that  he 
was  not  quite  suited,  she  reached  over  his  shoulder, 
took  it  again,  wiped  it  with  the  bottom  of  her  short 
gown  and  returned  it  once  more.  Not  having  seen 
this  operation,  her  guest  now  relished  his  dinner,  and 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  who  did  see  it  did 
not  describe  the  dish  towel  till  dinner  was  over.  If 
we  are  shocked  by  such  rudeness,  we  must  not  forget 
that  she  was  the  smartest,  the  handsomest  and  the 
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most  accomplished  lady  iu  town,  the  very  elite  of  the 
place.  And  we  are  not  sure  but  she  possessed  those 
elements  of  true  politeness  that,  with  the  opportuni- 
ties and  the  culture  of  modern  ladies,  would  have 
made  her  their  equal.  It  was  her  evident  purpose  to 
fulfill  faithfully  the  conditions  on  which  the  grant  of 
land  was  made;  and  this  she  did  to  the  evident  satis- 
faction of  the  proprietors,  for  in  December,  1749,  they 
declared  that  these  conditions  had  been  fully  complied 
with,  and  confirmed  the  title  of  the  land  to  the  heirs 
of  said  Brown  and  their  assigns  forever. 

It  has  always  been  said  that  Mr.  Brown  was  killed 
by  a  deer,  but  all  that  is  known  about  it  is  that  on 
the  25th  of  November,  1746,  he  left  his  home  to  hunt 
in  the  woods.  As  he  did  not  return,  search  was  made 
for  him,  and  on  the  17th  of  January,  fifty-three  days 
after  he  left  home,  his  dead  body  was  found  about 
three  miles  from  home,  near  the  Barre  line.  His  gun 
stood  by  the  side  of  a  tree,  and  a  large  buck  lay  dead 
by  his  side.  All  else  is  conjecture.  Of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Brown  there  is  no  record.  No  stone  marks  her 
resting-place.  The  last  mention  of  her  is  in  the  pro- 
prietors' records  of  December,  1749. 

Whether  the  town  was  left  without  an  inhabitant 
after  her  departure  or  decease  we  do  not  know,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  one  else  came  to  live 
here  before  1749.  Probably  one  thing  that  prevented 
settlers  from  occupying  these  farms  sooner  was  the 
fear  of  the  Indians,  who  often  disturbed  the  people  of 
Rutland  and  other  places  near.  As  Jate  as  1725 
Capt.  Brintnall  was  ordered  to  surround  and  protect 
with  his  company  the  meadows  in  Eutland,  while  the 
farmers  gathered  their  hay.  Then,  as  Barre  and 
some  of  the  other  adjoining  towns  were  previously 
settled,  those  who  came  from  a  distance  would 
naturally  locate  where  they  would  have  nearer  neigh- 
bors. 

Molly  Green,  daughter  of  Israel  Green,  has  always 
been  reported  to  be  the  first  child  born  in  town.  She 
died  in  1826,  supposed  to  be  seventy-seven  years  old. 
If  so,  Mr.  Green  must  have  settled  here  as  early  as 
1749.  He  lived  on  great  farm  No.  26.  He  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  first  Board  of  Selectmen  and 
Assessors.  In  1770  he  moved  to  Wiuchendon,  that 
part  of  it  now  within  the  limits  of  Gardner.  His  four 
sons,  who  served  in  the  Eevolutionary  War,  were 
probably  born  here.  His  daughter,  Susannah,  be- 
came the  second  wife  of  Josiah  Baldwin,  another 
early  settler,  who  moved  from  this  town  to  Gardner. 
Many  of  their  descendants  are  now  living  in  Gardner. 

Early  in  the  settlement  of  the  town,  Charles  Par- 
menter,  Joseph  Eist  and  Joseph  Eveleth  resided 
here.  , 

Other  early  settlers  were  Charles  Parmeter,  Joseph 
Eist,  Joseph  Eveleth  (who  was  the  first  one  who 
united  with  the  church  after  its  formation,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  deacons),  Joseph  Grimes  and  four 
sons,  one  of  whom  was  Ephraim  Grimes,  better  known 
as  "OldEph  Grimes,"  an  eccentiic  character;  Ben- 


jamin  Hoyt,   Stephen   Heald,    Isaac   Bellows,  John 
Woods  and  Nathan  Muzzey. 

The  following  families  were  here  prior  to  1800  : 
Elijah  Adams,  Medway,  1774;  Issachar,  brother  of 
Elijah,  Medway,  1778 ;  Eeuben,  brother  of  Elijah, 
Medway,  1786 ;  Philemon  Adams,  1780 ;  Ealph  Adams, 
1780;  Simeon  Allen,  1776;  Ephraim  Allen,  Rutland, 
1788;  John  Ames,  Eutland,  1769;  Jonathan,  son  of 
John,  1795;  Thomas  Atwood,  1783;  Isaac  Balcom,  1795; 
Josiah  Baldwin,  1768;  Andrew  Barber,  1777;  Samuel 
Bartlett,  1795 ;  Isaac  Bellows,  Rutland,  1772  ;  Amasa, 
son  of  Isaac,  1790;  Asaph,  son  of  Isaac,  1796;  David 
Bennett,  Princeton,  1789;  Abner  Benson,  1790;  Hugh 
Blair,  1773;  Elijah  Boyden,  1775;  David  Boynton, 
1767;  Ebenezer  Boynton,  1767;  Caleb  Boynton, 
1774;  Isaac  Bridges,  1773  ;  Hosea  Brigham,  1782;  Asa 
Brigham,  1791;  Samuel  Britton,  1774;  Eleazer  Brown, 
Rutland,  1737 ;  Ebenezer  Brown,  Sutton,  1788  ;  Oliver, 
son  of  Ebenezer,  1798 ;  Asa  Brown,  Rutland,  1787 ; 
John  Browning,  Rutland,  1785 ;  Jesse  Burditt,  Marl- 
boro', 1775 ;  Thomas  Caryl,  1773 ;  Jonathan  Caryl, 
[  1773;  Joseph  Caryl,  1773;  Stephen  Church,  Rutland, 
1774;  Asa,  brother  of  Stephen,  Rutland,  1776;  Eph- 
raim, brother  of  Stephen,  Rutland,  1782 ;  Reuben 
Clapp,  1791;  John  Clark,  Hopkinton,  1774;  John, 
son  of  John,  Hopkinton,  1774;  William,  son  of  John, 
1776 ;  Moses,  son  of  John,  1778 ;  Isaac,  son  of  John, 
1784;  Joseph,  son  of  John,  1784;  Ezra,  sou  of  John, 
179- ;  Luther,  son  of  John,  Jr.,  17 — ;  John,  son  of 
John,  Jr.,  179- ;  Olirer,  son  of  John,  Jr.,  1798;  Eph- 
raim, brother  of  John,  Hopkinton,  1782;  Samuel, 
brother  of  John,  Hopkinton,  1796 ;  Ely  Clark,  Barre, 
1770;  Benjamin  Clark,  1782;  Anthony  Clark,  Rut- 
land, 1768  ;  Peter,  son  of  Anthony,  1788;  Amos,  son  of 
Anthony,  1789;  Jonathan  Clifford,  Southboro',  1778; 
Robert  Converse,  1767 ;  Abraham  Cutting,  1795 ;  Israel 
Asahel  Davis,  Holden,  1793;  Asahel  Davis,  1776; 
Davis,  1792;  Bela  Davis,  1777;  David  Davis,  1790; 
Oliver  Davis,  1781;  Benjamin  Davis,  Holden,  1798 ; 
Joel  Earle,  Leicester,  1783 ;  Joseph  Eveleth,  Prince- 
ton, 1770;  David,  son  of  Joseph,  1790;  Oliver  Fair- 
banks, 1777;  John  H.  Falls,  Germany,  1785;  Ste- 
phen Farrington,  1773 ;  Elijah  Farrington,  1773 ; 
William  Follett,  Attleboro',  1766;  Samuel  Follett, 
Attleboro',  1775;  Stephen  Frost,  Rutland,  1794; 
Daniel  Gage,  1778  ;  Jonathan  Gates,  Rutland,  1770  ; 
Henry  Gates,  Framingham,  1787 ;  Benjamin  Gates, 
1793;  Abner  Gay,  Dedham,  1797  ;  Bezaleel  Gleason, 
1790;  Thomas  Gleason,  1793  ;  Clark  Gleason,  1797; 
Seth  Gleason,  1787  ;  Peter  Goodnough,  1773 ;  Isaac 
Goodspeed,  Barnstable,  1782  ;  Isaac,  son  of  Isaac, 
Barnstable,  1782 ;  Luther,  son  of  Isaac,  Barnstable, 
1794  ;  Heman,  son  of  Isaac,  Barnstable,  1793  ;  Elijah, 
son  of  Isaac,  Barnstable,  1793;  Israel  Green,  1749; 
Joseph  Green,  Lexington,  1773  ;  Abijah  Greenwood, 
Holden,  1770 ;  Moses,  brother  of  Abijah,  Holden, 
1770  ;  Levi,  brother  of  Abijah,  Holden,  1770 ;  Joseph 
Grimes,  Tewkesbury,  1761 ;  Bill,  son  of  Joseph, 
Tewksbury,  1767  ;  Joseph,  son  of  Joseph,  Tewksbury, 
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1771  ;  Ephraim,  son  of  Joseph,  Tewksbury,  1791  ; 
Calvin  Hale,  Leominster,  1788;  Luther  Hale,  Leo- 
minster, 1788  ;  Thomas  Hapgood,  Shrewsbury,  Vt., 
1795;  Caleb  Harrington,  1771;  Abel  Harrington, 
1782;  Ephraim  Harrington,  1789;  Stephen  Heald, 
Rutland,  1762;  Timothy,  son  of  Stephen,  1785; 
Howard  Hinds,  Barre,  1778 ;  Cornelius,  brother  of 
Howard,  Barre,  1789;  Eli,  son  of  Cornelius,  1789; 
Nathan  Holden,  1781 ;  Ephraim  Holt,  Holden,  1797  ; 
Jonathan  How,  1771;  Daniel  How  (d.  1776), 
1775 ;  Israel  How,  Sudbury,  1770 ;  Buckley, 
brother  of  Israel,  Sudbury,  1770 ;  Micah  Howe, 
Rutland,  1781 ;  Daniel  How  (d.  1810),  1799  ;  Ben- 
jamin Hoyt,  Rutland,  1767 ;  Francis,  son  of  Ben- 
jamin, Rutland,  1774;  Asa,  son  of  Benjamin,  Rut- 
land, 1776  ;  Alexander  Hunting,  Marlboro',  1795  ; 
Stephen  Hunting,  Needham,  1779 ;  William,  son  of 
Stephen,  Needham,  1779;  Stephen,  son  of  Stephen, 
Needham,  1790 ;  Converse,  son  of  Stephen,  Need- 
ham, 1788 ;  Moses,  son  of  Stephen,  Needham, 
1792 ;  John  Jones,  1778  ;  Silas  Jones,  1788 ; 
Ebenezer  Joslin,  Marlboro',  1770  ;  William,  son  of 
jEbenezer,  1797;  Silas,  son  of  Ebenezer,  1789; 
Daniel  Kinsman,  1770  ;  Samuel,  son  of  Daniel, 
1793;  James  Lamb,  Spencer,  1796;  James  Lake, 
1790 ;  John  LeBourveau,  1767 ;  Joseph  Love- 
well,  Needham,  1798;  Bezaleel  Lyon,  Barre,  1771; 
Asa,  son  of  Bezaleel,  1799;  Ebenezer  Mann,  Wren- 
tham,  1777;  William  Marean,  Barre,  1768;  Timothy 
P.,  son  of  William,  1797  ;  Paul  ,  Matthews,  1787 ; 
John  W.  McClenathan,  Rutland,  1774  ;  Israel  Mead, 
1768 ;  John  Mead,  1768  ;  Levi  Mead,  1768  :  David 
Merriam,  Westminster,  1782 ;  Asa  Metcalf,  Wren- 
tham,  1758 ;  George  Metcalf,  Wrentham,  1768 ; 
Phineas  G.  Miller,  1790  ;  Paul  Mirick,  1790  ;  John 
Morse,  1768  ;  Samuel  Morse,  Medfield,  1782  ;  Samuel, 
son  of  Samuel,  1785  ;  William  son  of  Samuel,  1791  ; 
Alpheus  Morse,  Marlboro',  1775  ;  Robert  Murdock, 
lifewton,  1776 ;  Abiel,  brother  of  Robert,  Brookfield, 
1791;  Joshua  Murdock,  Newton,  1790;  William 
Muzzy,  Lexington,  1773  ;  Timothy  Newton,  Shrews- 
bury, 1766  ;  Joel,  son  of  Timothy,  1793  ;  Timothy, 
son  of  Timothy,  1799;  Jonas  Newton,  1785  ;  Josiah 
Newton,  1797;  John  E.  Newton,  1789;  Joseph 
Newton,  Northboro',  1777  ;  Ebenezer,  son  of  Joseph 
1798 ;  Jonathan  Nichols,  Athens,  Vt.,  1780 ;  William 
Nightingale,  1771;  William,  son  of  William,  1788; 
Nehemiah  Parker,  1768;  Thomas  H.,  son  of 
Nehemiah,  1799  ;  Hollis  Parker,  1774 ;  Levi  Parker, 
1786  ;  Amos  Parker,  Shrewsbury,  1781 ;  Daniel  Park- 
hurst,  1782;  Charles  Parmenter,  Rutland,  1767; 
Levi,  son  of  Charles,  1792  ;  Joseph  Parmenter,  1774; 
Thomas  Pierce,  1778 ;  Moses  H.,  son  of  Thomas, 
1792;    Eliab   Pierce,   Chester,   1789;    John   Phelps, 

Rutland, ;  Moses,  son  of  John,  Rutland,  1776; 

Joshua  Phillips,  Smithfleld,  R.  I.,  1764;  James,  son 
of  Joshua,  Smithfleld,  R.  I.,  1767  ;  Richard,  son  of 
Joshua,  Smithfleld,  R.  I.,  1779 ;  Gideon,  son  of 
Joshua,  Smithfleld,  R.  I.,  1786 ;    Joel  Pollard,  Rut- 


land, 1770;  Ezra  Pond,  Wrentham,  1768;  Levi,  son 
of  Ezra,  1785;  Joseph,  son  of  Ezra,  1778;  James 
Potter,  Holden,  1787  ;  Josiah  Procter,  1778 ;  Edward 
Rice,  Rutland,  1767;  Ephraim  Rice,  Holden,  1766; 
Silas  Rice,  Holden,  1775  ;  Ebenezer  Rice,  Holden, 
1784;  Edmond  Rice,  Marlboro',  1782;  Abel  Rice, 
Barre,  1791 ;  Job  Richardson,  1788  ;  Solomon  Rolph, 
Princeton,  1782  ;  Thomas  Sargent,  Leicester,  1773  ; 
Samuel,  son  of  Thomas,  Leicester,  1774;  John,  son  of 
Thomas,  Leicester,  1776 ;  Ebenezer,  son  of  Thomas, 
Leicester,  1785 ;  John,  son  of  John,  1797;  Edward 
Selfridge,  Rutland,  1788;  Joseph  Shattuck,  1772; 
David  Slarrow,  Rutland,  1767;  Samuel  Slocomb,  Med- 
way,  1779  ;  James,  son  of  Samuel,  1786  ;  Peleg,  son  of 
Samuel,  1797 ;  John  Smith,  1774 ;  Jonathan  W. 
Smith,  Boylston,  1782;  Elisha  Snell,  1779;  Samuel 
Spring,  Newton,  1785  ;  John  Spring,  1790 ;  Nathan 
Stone,  Rutland,  1768 ;  Jeduthan,  son  of  Nathan, 
1790  ;  William  Stone,  Watertown,  1774  ;  Ebenezer 
Stowe,  Concord,  1796  ;  Joseph  Tabor,  1799  ;  Joseph 
Tame,  1785  ;  Abel  Tenney,  Northboro',  1778  ;  James 
Thompson,  Holden,  1773 ;  Samuel  Thompson, 
Holden,  1791 ;  Timothy  Underwood,  Holliston,  1771 ; 
Israel  Underwood,  Princeton,  1770  ;  Nathaniel  L^p- 
ham,  Leicester,  1776  ;  Calvin,  son  of  Nathaniel,  1797  ; 
Nathaniel  Waite,  Leicester,  1766  ;  Nathaniel,  son  of 
Nathaniel,  1792;  Jacob,  son  of  Nathaniel,  1797; 
Joseph  Waite,  Marlboro',  1782  ;  Benjamin  Warren, 
1774 ;  Ebenezer  Warren,  Rutland,  1781 ;  Luke 
Warren,  Northboro',  1798;  Adam  Wheeler,  Rutland, 
1766;  Silas,  son  of  Adam,  1786;  Asa,  son  of  Adam, 
1791 ;  Stephen  Wheelock,  1781  ;  John  Whipple, 
1781 ;  Isaac  Whittemore,  N.  H.,  1797  ;  Oliver  Wight, 
1793  ;  Joshua  Williard,  Winchendon,  1785 ;  John 
Williams,  Lancaster,  1783  ;  Jude,  brother  of  John, 
Lancaster,  1783;  David  Winch,  1770;  Zenas 
Winslow,  1793  ;  Oliver  Witt,  Paxton,  1787  ;  Daniel, 
son  of  Oliver,  Paxton,  1788 ;    Oliver,  son  of  Oliver, 

Paxton, ;  John  Woods,  Marlboro',  1771;  Edward, 

son  of  John,  1795  ;  Elisha  Woodward,  Newton,  1774; 
Daniel  Woodward,  Newton,  1776  ;  Plilemon  Wood- 
ward, Newton,  1776  ;  Joseph  Wright,  Woburn,  1773. 


CHAPTER  CXLIX. 
nVBBAKDST01<l— {Continued.) 

Petition  for   Incorporation — Act  of   Ltcorporaiicn — First  Town-Meeting — 

Officers  Elected — -Various  Votes, 

t 

The  petition  for  an  incorporation  of  Hubbardston 
was  under  date  of  January  28,  1767,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing June  the  territory  was  incorporated  as  a  dis- 
trict. The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  act  of  incorpor- 
ation : 
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ANNO  KEGNI  BEGIS  GKORGII   TERTII  SEPTIMO. 

An  Act  for  Incorporating  the  north  East  Quarter  of  the  Township  of 
Rutland,  in  the  County  of  Worcester  into  a  District  By  the  Name  of 
Hiibbardston. 

"Whereas  the  Inhabitants  of  the  north-east  Quarter  of  the  Township  of 
Rutland,  in  the  County  of  Worcester  Labour  under  Many  and  great 
DifQculties,  By  Beason  of  their  not  Being  Erected  into  a  Distinct  and 
Separate  District,  wherefore 

Be  it  Enacted  By  the  Governor,  Council  and  the  House  of  Eepresenta" 
tives,  that  the  Said  north-east  Quarter  of  Rutland,  aa  hereafter  De_ 
scribed,  Tiz.  : 

Bounded  Southerly  on  the  town  of  Rutland,  Easterly  on  Princetown' 
Northerly  on  Templeton,  and  Westerly  on  Rutland  District,  Be,  and  is 
hereby  Incorporated  into  a  District  By  the  name  of  Hubbardston,  and 
that  the  Said  District  Be,  and  hereby  is  Invested  with  all  the  powers, 
privileges  and  Immunities  that  towns  in  this  Province  By  Law  Do  or 
May  Enjoy,  that  of  Sending  a  Representative  To  the  General  Court  only 
Excepted,  and  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Said  .District  Sliall  have  Liberty* 
from  time  to  time,  to  join  with  the  Town  of  Rutland  in  Chusing  a  Rep- 
resentative, and  Shall  Be  Notified  By  the  Selectmen  of  Said  Town  of  Rut- 
land of  the  time  and  place  of  Election  By  Giving  Seasonable  notice  to 
the  Clerk  of  Said  District  for  the  time  Being  of  the  time  and  i)lace  of  the 
Said  Meeting,  to  the  end  that  the  Said  District  may  join  them  therein* 
and  the  Clerk  of  Said  District  Shall  Set  up  in  Some  public  place  in  Said 
District  a  Notification  thereof,  accordingly,  which  Representative  may 
Be  Chosen  Indifferently  from  Said  Town  or  District,  the  pay  and  allow- 
ance of  Such  Representative  to  be  Borne  By  Said  Town  and  District,  in 
proportion  as  they  Shall,  from  time  to  time,  pay  to  the  province  Tax. 

Provided,  Nevertheless,  and  be  it  further  Enacted,  that  the  Said  Dis- 
trict Shall  pay  their  proportion  of  all  Town,  County  and  province  Taxes, 
already  Set  on,  or  Granted  to  Be  Raised  By  the  Town  of  Rutland  in 
Like  Manner,  as  if  this  act  had  not  Been  Made. 

And  Be  it  further  Enacted,  that  there  Be  Laid  a  Tax  of  one  penny  per 
acre  upon  all  the  Lands  Lying  in  Said  District  for  one  year  only  to  En- 
able the  Inhabitants  of  Said  District  to  Make  and  Repair  Roads. 

And  Be  it  further  Enacted,  that  John  Murray,  Esqr.,  of  Said  Rutland, 
Be,  and  hereby  is  Directed  and  impowered  to  issue  his  warrant  Directed 
to  some  principal  Inhabitant  within  Said  District  Requiring  him  to  warn 
the  Inhabitants  of  Said  District  qualified  to  vote  in  towns  affairs  to  as- 
semble at  Some  Suitable  time  and  place  in  Said  District  to  chuse  all 
Such  ofBcers  as  are  necessary  to  Manage  the  affairs  of  Said  District. 

And  Be  it  further  Enacted  that  the  Town  Clerk  of  the  town  of  Rut- 
land Before  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Said  District  of  Hubbardston  Shall 
Deliver  to  Said  John  Murray,  Esq'.,  Copies  of  the  Last  List  of  Valuations 
of  the  Real  and  personal  Estates  of  the  Inhabitants  of  said  District  of 
Hubbardston  in  order  to  Determine  the  qualifications  of  Voters  at  Said 
Meeting,  and  that  the  Inhabitants  who  Shall  appear  by  Said  Lists  to  be 
Voters  according  to  Law  Shall  Be  allowed  to  vote. 

1767,  June  12th,  Passed  B3'  the  Representatives  to  be  Enacted. 

June  12th,  Passed  By  the  Council  to  be  Enacted. 

June  13th,  Signed  By  the  Governor. 

Exam'd  A.  Oliver,  Sec'y. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  act,  John  Murray, 
Esq.,  issued  his  warrant  June  26,  1767,  directed  to 
Edward  Rice,  a  principal  inhabitant  of  the  district 
for  a  meeting  for  the  choice  of  all  necessary  offi- 
cers. This  meeting  was  held  on  the  3d  day  of  July 
following,  at  the  house  of  Edward  Rice,  and  the 
following  officers  were  chosen  :  John  Murray,  mod- 
erator ;  Israel  Green,  Benjamin  Nurse,  Benjamin 
Hoyt,  selectmen  and  assessors  ;  Nathaniel  Upham, 
Stephen  Heald,  William  Pain, surveyors  of  highways; 
David  Slarrow,  Ebenezer  Boynton,  Robert  Converse, 
fence- viewers;  David  Slarrow,  sealer  of  weights  and 
measures;  Robert  Converse,  field-driver;  Timothy 
Newton,  hog-reeve;  William  Follett,  Adam  Wheeler, 
deer-reeves;  John  Lebourveau,  clerk;  Ezekiel  New- 
ton, treasurer ;  Joseph  Grimes,  constable;  Nathaniel 
Upham,  warden;  Ephraim  Rice,  tithing-man;  Joseph 
Grimes,  sealer  of  boards  and  shingles. 


This  place  was  never  incorporated  as  a  town, 
but  became  such  by  a  general  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, passed  March  23,  1786,  by  which  all  places 
incorporated  as  districts  before  January  1,  1777, 
were  declared  "  to  be  towns  to  every  intent  and 
purpose  whatever." 

1767.  "Voted  to  procure  a  plain  of  the  town." 

"  Voted  to  choose  a  committee  to  collect  the 
penny  text." 

1768.  "Voted  to  allow  Benj.  Niirs  3«.  for  making 
the  rats  (rates)  of  the  town." 

■'  Voted  to  pay  Adam  Wheeler  for  Bording  ye 
Rev.  Nehemiah  Parker  Four  Sabbaths  6«.  8d." 

"  For  bording  ye  Rev.  Nehemiah  Parker  from 
April  ye  1,  1770,  to  June  ye  13  following,  13s.  4(1." 

December,  1775.  "Voted  to  pay  W".  Muzzy  for 
attending  Provincial  Congress  thirteen  days,  and 
expenses,  1£  5s.  7d."  (about  fifty  cents  a  day.) 

1779.  "  Voted  to  choose  a  committee  to  prevent 
monopolizing,  agreeably  to  act  of  General  Court.'' 
Which  we  understand  to  mean  to  prevent  specula- 
tion in  the  sale  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries 
of  life,  by  fixing  the  prices  of  those  articles.  This 
the  towns  were  authorized  to  do  once  in  three 
months,  by  the  act  referred  to  above. 

September  30,  1776.  One  article  in  the  town- 
meeting  warrant  was,  "  To  see  if  it  be  the  mind  of 
the  town  that  John  Woolson,  Esq.,  should  set  up  a 
hospital  for  innoculating  the  small  pox,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of 
the  peace  of  the  county."     "  Passed  in  the  negative." 

October  12,  1796.  "  Voted  to  allow  Dr.  C.  Wilson 
and  Dr.  Reuben  Walker  to  innoculate  for  the  small 
pox." 

March  1797.  "  Voted  not  to  have  a  pest-house." 


CHAPTER    CL. 
HUBBARDSTON— ( ConHn  ued. ) 

WAR   OF   THE    REVOLUTION. 

Response   to   Circttlar  from  Boston — Committt^e  of  Correspondence — Totes — 
Bunker  Hill — Bounties—  Deprecidtion  of  Cun-ency — Names  of  Soldiers. 

The  first  act  of  the  town  in  relation  to  the  Revo- 
lution was  under  date  of  December  30,  1772,  when  a 
meeting  was  called  and  a  committee  appointed,  with 
John  Woods  as  chairman,  to  prepare  an  answer  to 
the  circular  from  Boston,  calling  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  upon  public  affairs,  January  20,  1773 ;  this 
reported  as  follows : 

lly.  We  are  of  opinion  that  Rulers  first  Derive  their  Power  from  the 
Ruled  by  Certain  Laws  and  Ruls  agreed  upon  by  Ruler  and  Ruled,  and 
when  a  Ruler  Breaks  over  Such  Laws  and  Rules  as  agreed  to  by  Ruler 
and  Ruled,  and  makes  new  ones,  that  then  the  Ruled  have  a  Right  to 
Refuse  Such  new  Laws,  and  that  the  Ruled  have  a  Right  to  Judge  for 
themselves  when  Rulers  Transgress. 
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21y.  We  think  the  Parliaraeut  of  Great  Brittou  have  Taxed  us  Con- 
trary to  our  Charter  Right,  tliey  have  made  our  governor  independent 
of  the  people  by  appointing  him  a  Salary  from  home,  and  the  Judges  of 
the  Superior  Court,  we  hear,  have  a  Salary  appointed  from  home,  and 
have  reason  to  believe  it,  which  appears  to  us  so  big  with  Slavery  that 
we  think  it  enough  to  arouse  Every  Individual  (that  hiis  any  Ideas  of 
arbitrary  Power  above  the  Brutal  Creation)  to  use  his  utmost  indeavors 
in  aJawfuU  way  to  Seek  Redress  for  our  Injured  Rights  and  Privileges. 
Sly.  We  think  we  aught  immediately,  vigorously  and  unanimously, 
io  xert  our  Selves  in  the  most  firm,  but  most  peaceable  manner,  for  ob- 
taining Relief.  The  Cause  of  liberty  is  a  cause  of  too  much  dignity  to 
be  Sullied  by  Turbulence  and  Tumult.  It  ought  to  be  maintained  in  a 
manner  sutable  to  her  Nature  ;  those  who  ingage  in  it  should  breathe  a 
Sedate  yet  Fervent  spirit  animating  us  to  actions  of  Justice  and  Brav- 
ery ;  a  free  people  Cant  lie  too  tjuick  in  observing,  nor  too  firm  in  op- 
posing the  beginnings  of  alterations  in  a  Constitution. 
Signed, 

f  John  Wooos,  Joseph  Slaruow, 

I   Cteorqe  Metc.ilf,  Joseph  Eveleth, 

ConniiiUee~Me)i\  Ezekiel  Newton,  Nathaniel  Upuam, 

I   M'lLLiAM  Maiiean,  Ezra  Pond, 

l^  Stephen  Healo. 

The  record  continues  : — 

After  being  Twice  Read  the  vote  was  called  for  and  passed  in  the 
afermitive. 

Voted  to  put  this  Draught  on  the  Town  Book  of  Records.  Voted  the 
Clerk  Transmit  a  Coppy  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Destrict  of  Hubbards- 
ton  to  the  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Boston. 

Atts.  John  Woods,  Dhtrict  Clerk. 

AttB.  George  Metcalf,  Moderator, 

The  first  Committee  of  Correspondence,  chosen 
August  22,'  1774,  consisted  of  William  Muzzy,  John 
Woods,  Stephen  Heald,  Joseph  Eveleth  and  John 
Clark.  Two  years  later  Joseph  Shattuck  and  Wil- 
liam Stone  were  added  to  this  committee.  Septem- 
ber 23d  they  voted  to  send  John  Clark  to  represent 
them-  in  a  convention  to  be  held  at  Concord,  in  the 
month  of  October  following. 

December  24,  1774,  the  following  article  was  con- 
sidered :  "  To  see  if  the  District  will  Chuse  one  per- 
son to  represent  them  in  the  Provential  Congress  to 
set  the  first  of  February  next,  at  Cambridge,  and  to 
be  Dissolved  the  Tuesday  before  the  last  Wednesday 
in  May,  1775,  and  to  give  him  Such  Instructions  as 
they  Think  proper." 

The  following  is  the  copy  of  another  article  and 
the  action  thereon  :  "  Art.  6.  To  see  if  the  District 
will  Chuse  a  com""  to  Draw  up  a  Covenant  for  the 
Inhabitants  to  sign,  in  order  to  put  in  force  the  Re- 
solves of  the  Continental  Congress." 

The  Comtto  that  was  Chose  agreeably  to  the  Sixth  Article  at  the  ad- 
journment, presented  the  Association  Drawed  up  by  the  Continental 
Congress,  with  the  additional  Resolve  of  the  provential  Congress,  that 
is,  not  to  by  aney  thing  that  is  Imported  from  Great  Britton  after  the 
first  of  October  Next,  let  it  be  Imported  when  it  would,  it  being  put  to 
Vote  and  voted  in  the  aflirmitive, 

March  7, 1775,  voted  "  To  make  void  the  Worcester 
Covenant  signed  last  tall." 

In  March,  1775,  the  town  voted  to  raise  thirty 
minute-men,  and  if  they  should  be  called  out  they 
were  to  have  two  dollars  bounty  when  they  should 
march.  Some  of  these  men  were  called  out  at  the 
time  of  the  Lexington  massacre,  which  so  soon 
followed. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1776,  a  meeting  was  held  "  to 


see  if  it  be  the  minds  of  the  Town  that  Continental 
Congress  should  Declare  Independence  of  the  Colo- 
nies to  Great  Britain,  and  whether  the  Town  will 
stand  by  the  above  said  Congress  in  So  Doing." 

The  Question  being  put  whether  it  be  the  minds  of  this  Town  that 
the  lion.  Continental  Congress  should  declare  the  Colonies  Independent 
of  Great  Britain,  it  passed  unanimously  in  the  Athrmative, — then  voted. 
Should  the  Hon.  Congress  Declare  the  Colonies  Independent  of  Great 
Britain,  as  above  Said,  we,  the  Said  Town,  Solemnly  Engage  with  our 
Lives  and  fortunes  to  Support  them  in  the  measures. 

This  action  was  taken  in  response  to  the  General 
Court,  which  body  had  assured  Congress  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  this  Colony.  The  question  was 
sent  out  for  each  town  to  act  upon  individually,  and 
thus  this  town  was  enabled  to  record  its  Declaration 
of  Independence  nearly  three  weeks  before  it  was 
declared  by  the  Continental  Congress. 

We  are  unable  to  learn  the  names  of  all  the  men 
who  first  enlisted  in  the  Continental  Army,  or  to 
what  extent  they  were  in  active  service.  But  to  a 
call  that  was  made  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
thirty  men  responded,  one  of  the  first  of  whom  was 
Isaac  Bellows.     Other  prominent  men  soon  followed. 

In  the  engagement  at  Bunker  Hill,  Henry  Gates 
received  a  wound  in  the  face,  by  which  he  was  so  dis- 
figured that  he  was  afterwards  known  as  "Twist- 
mouth  Gates." 

In  February,  1777,  the  town  voted  to  send  two  del- 
egates, John  Woods  and  John  Clark,  to  a  convention 
to  be  held  in  Worcester,  agreeably  to  a  call  from  the 
town  of  Sutton,  to  form  a  County  Congress. 

At  this  period  large  sums  of  money  were  needed  to 
meet  public  expenses,  which  were  voted  and  assessed 
upon  the  inhabitants,  and  the  tax-bills  committed  to 
the  collectors,  but  nearly  one-tenth  part  of  the  people 
were  totally  unable  to  pay,  and  long  lists  of  taxes 
were  abated  every  year.  The  treasury  was  without 
funds,  and  the  selectmen  were  obliged  to  borrow  from 
abroad,  whenever  they  could  do  so,  on  the  credit  of 
the  town.  So  great  were  their  burdens  that  the 
minute-men,  to  whom  had  been  promised  two  dollars 
bounty,  were  not  paid  till  nearly  three  years  after 
they  were  called  out,  although  in  January,  1770,  the 
selectmen  were  directed  to  give  them  orders  upon  the 
treasury  for  their  money.  March  2,  1778,  we  find  the 
following  record :  "  21y.  Paid  to  the  minute-men  that 
marcht  after  Lexenton  fite,  Israel  Skinner,  Joseph 
Shattuck,  Abijah  Greenwood,  Asa  Hoyt,  Hugh  Blair, 
Joseph  Write,  Stephen  Farrington,  John  Ames,  Isaac 
Bellows,  Joseph  Caryl,  Asa  Metcalf,  Daniel  Kinsman, 
Stephen  Church,  Silas  Rice,  Nathan  Stone,  Bezaleel 
Lyon,   Enoch  Devenport,  Seventeen  in  Number,  at 

Twelve  Shillings  each  man. 10£  — 

4s  — Od." 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  thirteen  others  of  the 
thirty  were  called  out  at  that  time,  and  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  those  who  went  found  they  were  not 
needed  then  and  returned. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  war  must  con- 
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tinue  for  a  long  time,  calls  were  made  for  men  to  en- 
list for  three  years ;  then  larger  bounties  were  re- 
quired. On  the  11th  of  May,  1778,  a  meeting  was 
called  to  see  what  bounty  the  town  would  give  to  the 
men  who  were  then  to  be  raised.  Voted  "  To  give  30 
pounds  to  each  man.  Then  voted  to  adjourn  the 
meeting  to  Moses  Clark's,  Inholder's,  to  seven  o'clock 
this  day,  and  there  the  meeting  Died  a  natural 
death."  Very  likely  the  reason  for  such  a  record  is 
that  they  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  men  to  vol- 
unteer, for  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  another 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  they  voted  to  raise  three 
Continental  men,  and  also  voted  that  the  men  who 
should  be  called  into  the  service  in  the  future  should 
be  hired,  and  the  town  taxed  for  the  same.  Then 
adjourned  to  seven  o'clock,  when  it  was  voted  to  give 
a  bounty  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  to  each  of 
the  three  men.  At  an  adjourned  meeting,  on  the 
next  Wednesday,  thi.s  vote  was  reconsidered,  and  one 
hundred  pounds  was  voted,  "and  no  more,"  and  a 
committee  was  chosen  to  hire  the  men,  and  borrow 
the  money.  Then  adjourned  to  June  5th.  But 
probably  this  committee  did  not  find  it  easy  to  get 
either  the  men  or  the  money,  for  June  5th  they  re- 
considered the  last  vote,  and  voted  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  Then  adjourned  to  June  15th,  when 
they  voted  to  raise  eight  hundred  pounds,  to  be  as- 
sessed on  the  town,"  to  hire  men  as  needed.  These 
records  indicate  that  they  were  in  straits  in  regard  to 
those  calls  for  men.  At  the  meeting  May  25th  it  was 
voted  "  To  make  an  Everidge  of  what  has  been  Done 
by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  Since  the  Conti- 
nental men  have  been  Raised — then  voted  to  Chuse 
a  Com""  of  five  men  to  make  an  Everidge,  then  voted 
John  Woods,  Thomas  Sergant,  Joseph  Eveleth,  Ezra 
Pond,  Capt.  John  Clark,  be  a  Com""  for  the  above 
said  purpose  to  make  ye  Everidge  and  hire  men  into 
ye  service." 

This  committee  made  their  report  in  August  of  the 
same  year,  which  was  not  accepted.  But  on  the  loth 
of  October  their  report  was  adopted  in  substance, 
and  is  inserted  here  because  it  shows  in  what  kind  of 
service  the  men  from  this  town  had  been  engaged. 

"  21y.  Voted  six  pounds  p'  month  for  the  two 
months  to  Rhode  Island,  May  and  June  1777— then 
voted  Ten  pounds  p'  month  for  the  men  that  went  to 
Bennington,  gon  five  weeks  July  20th  then  voted  fif- 
teen Shillings  p'  Day  to  the  men  that  went  over  ye 
Mountain  on  horseback — then  Voted  Twenty  pounds 
for  the  Three  months'  Service  Sept.  2'*— then  Voted 
Ten  pounds  p'  man  that  went  for  thirty  Days  to  Take 
Gen'.  Burgoyne — then  Voted  Twenty  pounds  p'  man 
that  went  for  three  mouths  under  Capt.  Marean  to 
gard  Burgoynes  men  to  Cambridge — then  Voted  four 
pounds  p'  month  for  ye  Six  months  Service  at  ye 
Barracks  in  Rutland — then  Voted  three  pounds  p' 
month  for  the  Turn  to  Brookfield  to  Keep  Stores — 
then  Voted  Twelve  Shillings  p"'  Day  for  ye  twenty 
Davs'  men  that  went  with  Lent  Muzzy." 


It  is  probable  these  sums  were  for  special  service 
rendered  by  men  who  were  not  soldiers,  and  who  had 
gone  without  any  bounty  stipulated  by  the  town.  At 
the  same  meeting  they  also  voted  "  To  chuse  a  Com'" 
whose  bisiness  Shall  be  (when  there  is  orders  comes 
for  men)  to  Set  the  price  they  will  give  for  men  to  go 
that  turn  if  men  will  Turn  out  and  go  for  said  price 
then  to  hire  them  if  they  will  turn  out,  then  to  Draft 
ye  highest  payers,  and  to  Draft  in  proposion  to  what 
a  man  possesses." 

October  26,  1778,  the  town  voted  to  exempt  several 
men  from  paying  taxes,  for  bounties,  because  they 
had  hired  men  for  the  army,  and  also  voted  to  give 
credit  to  all  those  who  had  done  more  than  their  part. 
In  June,  1780,  four  men— Ezekiel  Pond,  Thos.  Durant 
and  William  and  Timothy  Nightingale — were  hired 
for  the  army,  and  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
was  raised  to  aid  them  and  others  who  might  be 
called  for.  Then  voted  "  To  give  ten  dollars  per 
month,  the  old  way,  to  the  militia  men  who  enlisted 
for  six  months,  to  be  stated  in  Rye,  Indian  Corn, 
Beef,  and  Sole  Leather,  and  also  voted  to  add  !s!500  in 
paper  to  each  of  the  militia  now  hired."  And  those 
who  enlisted  for  three  years  or  for  the  war  were  to 
have  "  twenty  head  of  three  years  old  cattle.  Heifers 
and  Steers,  of  average  value." '  This  was  done  be- 
cause the  currency  had  so  far  depreciated  that  they 
found  it  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  definite  sums.  Up 
to  this  time  the  several  quotas  had  been  filled  with- 
out a  draft.  But  the  summer  of  1781  was  probably 
the  darkest  in  the  whole  history  of  the  town.  Calls 
for  men  had  been  so  often  made  that  probably  nearly 
three-fourths  of  all  who  were  fit  for  soldiers  had 
been  or  were  then  in  the  service.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  men  who  could  be  spared  and  their  means  had 
become  almost  exhausted  in  paying  the  war  taxes. 
Every  measure  was  resorted  to  which  offered  any 
hope  of  escaping  a  draft.  April  30,  1781,  they  voted 
"  To  divide  the  town  into  two  parts  by  the  Temple- 
ton  and  Rutland  road,  and  each  part  shall  furnish  a 
man  for  the  army  for  three  years."  Whether  these 
men  were  raised  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  evident 
that  they  failed  to  furnish  all  the  men  called  for,  as 
the  order  soon  came  to  Captain  Slocomb,  commander 
of  the  militia,  for  a  draft.  The  selectmen  and  militia 
officers  made  every  possible  effort  to  obtain  the  men, 
but  failed.  Another  town-meeting  was  called,  the 
2d  of  July,  to  decide  what  measures  should  be 
adopted.  They  then  chose  a  committee  to  consult  as 
to  the  best  means  to  be  adopted.  After  conferring 
together  for  an  hour,  they  reported  that  in  their  opin- 
ion it  was  best  to  "  class  the  town."  This  report  was 
accepted,  and  it  was  voted  "To  class  the  town  into 
four    classes."     Then   voted   "That   Capt.    Slocomb 

1  The  following  record  shows  the  value  of  stock  as  estimated  Decem- 
ber 19, 1777  :  Voted  "That  a  yoke  of  oxen  five  or  six  years  old  that 
measure  six  foot  be  Set  at  13£  and  all  other  cattle  in  proportion.  Voted 
a  good  horse  five  years  old  at  12£  and  all  others  iu  proportion.  Voted 
Store  Sheep  at  Os.  Voted  Swine  one  year  old  at  one  pound  and  all 
others  in  proportion." 
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postpone  the  draft  till  next  Monday,  and  the  town 
clear  him  of  all  damage  in  so  doing."  All  their 
efforts  were  fruitless,  and  when  they  came  together 
on  Monday  it  was  voted  "  That  Capt.  Slocomb  draft 
for  six  months  into  the  Continental  Army."  The 
names  of  the  drafted  men  are  not  recorded. 

On  the  16th  of  the  same  month  a  meeting  was  held 
"  to  see  what  bounties  the  town  will  give  to  the  men 
that  are  detailed  from  the  militia  for  sis  months,  five 
months,  and  three  months,  into  the  service,  and  what 
means  the  town  will  adopt  to  furnish  the  men  with 
spending  money."  Voted  "To  give  the  three  months 
men  nine  pounds  the  old  way,  stated  in  beef  and 
Indian  corn."  After  an  adjournment  of  two  hours  it 
was  voted  "  That  the  treasurer  give  his  security  to 
the  six  months',  five  months'  and  three  months'  men, 
and  that  Lieut.  Nathan  Stone  give  his  security  to  such 
of  the  men  as  choose  it." 

There  is  nothing  in  all  the  records  that  more  clearly 
shows  the  exigencies  of  the  times  than  this.  All  they 
attempted  to  do  was  to  furnish  spending  money  for 
the  men,  and  to  do  this,  required  the  assembled  wis- 
dom of  the  town.  And  the  fact  that  they  thought 
indemnity  from  Nathan  Stone  was  better  than  from 
the  town,  as  such,  shows  how  low  their  credit  had 
fallen.  It  is  probable  that  only  one  other  call  for 
men  was  made.  At  the  meeting  held  February  11, 
1782,  "to  see  if  the  town  will  raise  the  remainder  of 
the  men  for  the  three  years'  service,  and  procure 
money  for  marching  the  same,"  it  was  voted  "to 
accept  of  four  men  which  Lieut.  Jones,  of  Carlton, 
has  offered  at  seventy-five  pounds  per  man."  Then 
voted  "to  set  off  to  Lieut.  Eli  Clark,  one-seventh  part 
of  the  town  to  pay  Levi  Parmenter,  as  a  soldier,  to 
serve  three  years  in  the  Continental  Army."  It  is 
probable  that  the  remainder  of  the  men  volunteered. 

Occasionally  an  individual  presented  a  claim  for 
services  in  the  army,  which  the  town  would  not 
recognize.  November  19,  1781,  there  was  an  article 
in  a  warrant  for  town-meeting  "  To  see  if  the  town 
will  make  any  consideration  to  Oliver  Fairbanks  for 
the  service  he  has  Don  in  the  army,  extraordinary  as 
he  may  make  it  appear."     Voted  "in  the  negative." 

During  all  these  years  the  families  of  soldiers  were 
faithfully  provided  for  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 
They  received  no  State  aid,  as  in  theWar  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. As  early  as  1777  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  provide  for  these  families,  and  one  hundred  pounds 
raised  for  the  purpose.  Each  succeeding  year,  during 
the  war,  some  action  was  taken  in  relation  to  this 
matter,  and  several  appropriations  were  made,  but 
such  was  the  state  of  the  treasury  that  few  of  the 
bills  were  presented  before  1782.  A  few  specimens  of 
these  accounts  are  inserted  here  to  show  the  names  of 
some  of  the  soldiers,  and  how  their  families  were  taken 
care  of. 

Town  of  Hnhbardston  iytdebt  d  to  me  for  sjtpphjhig  the  women  whose  hus- 
bands were  in  the  lervice  of  the  V.  S.for  1778. 
Delivered  to  the  wife  of  Asa  Church  five  ^  Bushels  of  ludian  corn, 
eight  bushels  of  Hie  1171b.  of  fresh  pork  and  1001b  of  Beef. 


Delivered  to  the  wife  of  Israel  mead  Seven  Bushels  Indian  corn  four 
1^  Bushels  Hie  3Slb.  cheese  831b.  Beef  one  pair  Shooes  half  Bushel  malt 
one  peck  salt  five  Bushels  Potatoes. 

Delivered  to  the  wife  of  Andrew  Barber  two  Bushels  Indian  Corn  one 
Bushel  Rie  7^1b.  cheese  which  I  delivered  iu  behalf  of  the  town,  for 
which  I  now  pray  for  allowance  for  the  same. 

"William  Marean. 

Hubbardston,  October  8th,  1781. 

"  The  above  account  was  voted  as  it  stands,  without 
any  price  anext  to  s""  articles." 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  voted  to  allow  "Cap- 
tain Adam  Wheeler  for  geting  three  Beriels  of  Sider 
by  the  Desire  of  the  Selectmen  for  Mr.  Stephen 
Churchs  wife,  at  3s.  per  Beriel 9s.  For  trans- 
port of  sd  Sider  from  Eutland 4s." 

Besides  the  calls  for  men,  as  stated  above,  and  the 
expense  of  providing  for  their  families,  frecjuent  de- 
mands were  made  upon  the  town  to  furnish  beef  for 
the  army.  In  1780  the  General  Court  sent  an  order 
for  3420  pounds.  The  town  voted  to  comply  with  the 
request,  and  the  currency  had  so  far  depreciated  that 
they  raised  £5130  to  pay  for  it,  which  would  make 
the  cost  over  seven  dollars  per  pound.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1781,  another  committee  was  chosen  to  pur- 
chase beef,  and  £10,000  was  raised  to  pay  for  it.  This 
would  make  more  than  $60,000  raised  in  less  than  a 
year,  for  the  purchase  of  beef.  In  estimating  the 
sacrifices  of  those  times,  we  must  remember  that  this 
money  had  cost  them  as  much  as  good  money  costs 
in  ordinary  times.  Several  other  calls  were  made  for 
beef,  and  were  met,  and  accounts  were  allowed  for 
driving  cattle  to  Rutland  for  the  army.  Some  of  the 
men  who  took  these  contracts  for  beef,  and  received 
pay  in  Continental  money,  were  totally  ruined.  The 
currency  continued  so  to  depreciate  in  value  that  at 
one  time  the  town  voted  to  allow  one  silver  dollar  for 
seventy-five  dollars  paper-money.  Then  it  decreased 
so  that  ninety  dollars  would  pay  only  one  dollar 
taxes,  and  finally  the  town  voted  not  to  receive  any 
more  paper-money.  The  following  extract  from  an 
old  memorandum-book  of  Captain  John  Woods  will 
illustrate  still  further  the  worth  of  money  at  that 
time  : — 

For  doing  some  writing  {probablj-  a  deed) 830  00 

For  flip  fdrank,  perhaps,  while  doing  it) 8  00 

For  an  almanac 6  00 

One  year  the  town  voted  to  pay  fifty  dollars  per  daj' 
for  work  on  the  highways. 

In  1782  a  vote  was  passed  to  hear  the  report  of 
Daniel  Sumner  in  regard  to  the  paper-money  his  son 
took  of  the  town  for  his  services  in  the  army.  The 
same  year  an  article  was  inserted  in  the  town-meeting 
warrant,  "  To  see  what  the  town  will  do  with  the  old 
average  tax  that  was  to  raise  bounties  for  the  men 
levied  in  1777."  Voted  "  All  persons  behind  in  s'' 
average  pay  up."  The  same  year  it  was  also  voted 
"  To  set  off  one-seventh  part  of  the  town  to  John 
Woods  to  pay  Thomas  Duraut  for  three  years'  service 
in  the  army."  Also  voted  "  To  set  off  one-seventh 
to  Abijah  Greenwood  to  pay  Caleb  Newton  for  three 
years'  service   in    the   army."     That  was   the   third 
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seventh  of  the  town   set  off  for  this  purpose.     Just 
what  is  ifieant  we  do  not  know. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  Hub- 
bardston  men  who  served  in  the  army  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution.  Those  whose  names  are  in  italics 
are  known  to  have  been  in  the  army,  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  they  were  residents  of  this  town  at 
that  time  or  came  here  after  the  war : 


Elijah  Adams. 
Issacbar  Adame. 
Ephraim  Allen. 
John  Ames. 
Andrew  Barber, 
leaac  Bellows. 
Isaac  BellowB,  Jr. 
©avid  Bennett.i 
Hugh  Blair. 
Thomas  Brintnall. 
Ebenezer  Brown. 2 
Joseph  Carjl. 
Asa  Church. 
Stephen  Church. 
Isaac  Clark. 
■William  Clark. 
Robert  Converse. 
Enoch  Davenport. 
Stephen  Farringtou. 
Henry   Gates. 
Abijah  Greenwood. 
ThoTtias  Hapgood. 
Stephen  Heald. 
Ephraim  Holt. 
Daniel  How. 
Asa  Hoyt. 
Converse  HuntiDg.3 
MoECB  Huuting.3 
Daniel  Kinsman. 
Bezaleel  Lyon. 
Ebenezer  Mann. 
William  Marean. 
Israel  Mead. 


Asa  Metcalf. 
Timothy  Metcalf. 
Samuel  Morse. 
John  Motdton. 
Robert  Murdock. 
Joshua  Mtirdock. 
William  Muzzy. 
William  Nightingale. 
Joseph  WorcrosB. 
Charles  Parmenter. 
Joseph  Parmenter. 
Levi  Parmenter. 
Richard  Phillips. 
Joshua  PhillipB.-* 
Gideon  Phillips.^ 
Paine  Phillips.* 
Ezekiel  Pond. 
Ezra  Pond. 
Joseph  Pond. 
Silaa  Rice. 
Joseph  Shattuck. 
Israel  Skinner. 
Jonathan  W.  Smith. 
Nathan  Stone. 
Nathaniel  Upham. 
Joseph  'iVaUe. 
Nathaniel  Waite. 
Adam  Wheeler. 
John  Williams.s 
Daniel  Witt.s 
Daniel  Woodward. 
Joseph  Wright. 


CHAPTER   CLI. 
UVBBAKDSTO-S— {Continued. ) 

Shays^  FeheUion — War  of  IS\2 — War  of  the  EebeUion — Amomit  e^pewled 
by  Toicn — Number  of  Men — Natnes  of  Soldiers. 

Shays'  Rebellion. — It  is  not  the  writer's  purpose 
to  here  enter  into  a  detailed  history  of  this  outbreak, 
as  it  is  fully  treated  elsewhere  in  this  work.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  state  that  Hubbardston  men 
were  prominent  in  this  movement.  Among  these 
were  AVilliam  Muzzy,  John  Woods,  Elisha  Wood- 
ward, Joseph  Weight  and  Captain  Adam  Wheeler. 
Captain  Wheeler  ranked  next  to  Daniel  Shays  in 
position,  and  was  a  leading  citizen  of  the  town.  He 
served  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  was  a 
brave  officer  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  display- 
ing much  heroism  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He 
raised  and  commanded  a  company  of  nearly  a  hun- 


1  Went  from  Princeton. 
8  Went  from  Needham. 
*  Went  from  Lancaster. 


2  Went  from  Sutton. 

*  Went  from  Kutland. 

*  Went  from  Pax  ton. 


dred  men,  mostly  from  this  town,  in  the  interests  of 
Shays'  Rebellion.  Early  in  September,  1786,  with 
eighty  men,  he  marched  to  Worcester,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  court-house." 

He  finally  fled  to  Canada,  and  remained  there  four 
years,  till  a  proclamation  of  amnesty  was  issued  by 
the  Governor.     In  1791  we  find  the  following  record  : 

Art.  2.  To  Bee  if  the  town  will  grant  the  petition  of  Adam  Wheeler, 
which  is  as  follows,  viz, :  The  petition  of  Adam  Wheeler  to  the  town  of 
Hubbardston.  Humbly  showeth  that  your  ^tid  petitioner  was  at  Pelham 
about  four  years  ago,  iu  the  unhappy  disturhance  that  happened  in  this 
county  ;  and  that  Dr.  Hinds  has  commenced  an  action  against  me  which 
is  gone  to  e.\ecution,  which  is  not  in  my  power  to  discharge.  Gentlemen, 
friends,  fellow-citizens  and  neighbors  ;  your  petitioner  prays  for  help  to 
discharge  said  debt  and  cost,  which  is  £9  4s.  9d.,  and  your  petitioner  as 
in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray.  Adam  Wheelee. 

Voted  that  the  selectmen  settle  the  debt  of  Capt.  Wheeler,  in  the  best 
and  easiest  manner  possible. 

Hubbardston's  citizens  took  an  active  part  in  this 
rebellion,  probably  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
poorer  than  other  towns  and  their  misfortunes  greater. 

War  of  1812. — The  people  of  Hubbardston  were 
probably  not  in  sympathy  with  this  war.  Men  did 
not  volunteer,  and  at  one  time  a  draft  was  made. 

In  November,  1814,  they  voted  "  To  make  up  the 
sum  of  $18  per  month,  with  what  the  Government 
allows,  to  those  soldiers  who  had  been  detached  into 
the  service,  viz. :  Otis  Hale,  Lowell  Leland,  Asa 
Lyon,  Daniel  Thompson  and  Bildad  AVright."  These 
are  the  names  of  all  that  appear  in  the  records  as 
having  served  in  the  army  during  this  war,  though 
we  know  that  others  went. 

At  the  time  the  draft  was  ordered  the  men  liable 
to  do  military  duty  were  organized  in  two  companies. 
These  companies  were  called  out,  meeting  at  the  old 
meeting-house,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
town,  in  almost  all  respects.  Plenty  of  grog  was  dis- 
tributed among  them,  and  when  they  had  "  well 
drunk"  earnest  appeals  were  made  to  them  to  volun- 
teer. The  fife  and  drum  struck  up  stirring  strains, 
and  the  men  inarched  in  double  file  through  the 
aisles  of  the  meeting-house,  and  any  who  were  willing 
to  volunteer  were  requested  to  fall  into  a  certain 
pew.  Only  one  or  two  could  be  found  to  go,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  quota  was  raised  by  draft.  These 
men  were  ordered  to  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  harbor, 
and  guard  duty  was  'probably  the  only  service  they 
rendered.  Some  others,  who  were  afterwards  citizens 
of  this  town,  or  who  enlisted  from  other  places,  were 
in  the  service.  Abijah  Clark,  going  from  Rhode 
Island,  was  out  a  few  months ;  Liither  Goodspeed 
was  in  some  of  the  most  bloody  battles  of  the  war. 
He  was  with  Com.  McDonough  at  Plattsburgh  and 
Lake  Champlain. 

War  of  the  Rebellion. — Hubbardston  promptly 
responded  to  the  call  for  troops,  and  was  represented 
in  the  first  regiment  that  went  from  the  State. 

The  town  expended  eight  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  for  bounties,  and  two  thousand 

'  See  History  of  Worcester. 
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four  hundred  and  five  dollars  was  raised  by  private 
subscription. 

List  of  Soldiers. — The  following  is  a  list  of  soldiers 
from  the  town  : 

Calvin  Allen,  enl.  Sept.  .3,  18G2,  in  63a  Regt.,  Co.  H  ;  died  Aug.  U,  1863, 

transport  "  St.  Mary's,"  on  the  way  home. 
George  Allen,  enl.   July  26,  1862,  in  2.5tli  Eegt.,  Co.  G  ;  discb.  Aug.  20, 

18G4  ;  wounded. 
Prentiss  J.  Banks,  enl.  July  19, 1861,  in  2l8t  Regt.,  Co.  K ;  trans,  to  36th 

Eegt.,  Co.  K ,  Jan.  2,  1SG4  ;  died  Feb.  11,  1865. 
Francis  Barnes,  enl.  Oct.  8,  1861,  in  25th  Eegt.,  Co.  I ;  discb.  Oct.  20, 

1864,  expiration  of  service. 
George  H.  Barnes,  enl.  Aug.  11,   1802,  in  26th  Eegt.,  Co.  I ;  killed  at 

battle  of  Cold  Harbor  June  3,  1804. 
Charles  A.  Bartlett,  enl.  May  18,  1861,  in  12tb  Eegt.,  Co.  B;  killed  May 

8,  1864. 
George  S.  Bates,  enl.  Sept.  3,  1802,  in  63d  Eegt.,  Co.  H  ;  diach.  Sept.  2, 

1863 ;  corporal. 
George  W.  Blood,  enl.  Sept.  30,  1861,  in  25th  Eegt.,  Co.  I ;  captured  at 
Cold  Harbor  June  1,1804;  re-enl.  Feb.  7,  186},  in  2,5tb  Eegt.,  Co.  I ; 
died  in  tlie  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Joseph  W.  Blood,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1862,  in  26th  Eegt.,  Co.  I  ;  disch.  June 

21, 1865,  expiration  of  service. 
William  A.  Brizzee,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1802,  in  27tb  Regt.,  Co.  Bj  disch.  Sept. 

20,  1864  ;  wounded  at  Cold  Harbor  June  2,  1864. 
Welcome  E.  Brown,  enl.  May  10, 1801,  in  navy,  ship  "Brooklyn  ;"  re-enl. 
for  9   months,  Aug.  IS,    1802,  in  46th  Eegt.,  Co.  A  ;  re-enl.  for  100 
days  ;  July  0,  1864,  in  8tb  Eegt.,  Co.  A  ;  disch.  Nov.  11,  1804,  expi- 
ration of  service. 
Asa  B.  Browning,  enl.  Sept.  3. 1862,  in  53d  Regt.,  Co.  H  ;   died  Aug.  S, 

1863,  near  mouth  of  Mississippi  Eiver  on  the  way  home. 
James  Browning,  enl.  Sept.  3,  1S02,  in  53d  Eegt.,  Co.  H;  disch.  Sept  2, 

1863 ;  Corp.  of  Color  Guard. 
Eli  H.  Butler,  enl.  Sept.  3,  1862,  in  63d  Eegt.,  Co.  H  ;  disch.  Sept.  2, 
1863  ;  sergt.;  captured  at  Thibodeaux,  La.,  in  the  summer  of  1863, 
but  at  once  paroled  ;  re-enl.  summer  of  1864  in  4th  H.  A.;  discb. 
June  17,  1805. 
Addison  Childs,  enl.  July  30,  1802,  in  25th  Eegt.,  Co.  G  ;  disch.  Oct.  20, 

1804,  expiration  of  service. 
Walter  Childs,  enl.  July  30,  1862,  in  25th  Eegt.,  Co.  I ;   discb.  May  9, 

1863,  for  disability. 
Eber  F.  Churchill,   enl.  May  25,   1861,  in  2d  Regt.,  Co.  F ;  died  May 

25, 1862,  of  wounds  at  Winchester,  Ya. 
Almond  W.  Clark,  enl.  July  30,  1862,  in  25th  Eegt.,  Co.  I ;   died  Sept. 

17,  1862,  of  fever  at  Newbern,  N.  C. 
Alson  W.  Clark,  enl.  Sept.  21,  1861,  in  25th  Regt.,  Co.  K  ;  Corp.;  wound- 
ed at  Drury's  Bluff  May  9,  1804;  re-enl.  Oct.  4,  1804,  in  25th  Eegt., 
Co.  K  ;  disch.  July  13,  1866  ;  died  April  18,  1808. 
Asa  G.  Clark,  enl.  July  30,  1862,  in  26tb  Eegt.,  Co.  I ;  disch.  May  9, 

1863,  for  disability  ;  died  March  20,  1870. 
Eli  E.  Clark,  enl.  Sept.  21,  1861,  in  25th  Regt.,  Co.  K  ;  trans,  to  Co. 

C  ;  died  at  Andersonville  prison  Sept.  12,  1864. 
Alvin  A.  Cleveland,  enl.  Sept.  3,  1862,  in  63d  Regt.,  Co.  H  ;  disch.  Sept. 

2,  1801,  expiration  of  service. 
Josephus  Clifford,  Jr.,  enl.  Sept.  3,  1802,  in  53d  Eegt.,  Co.  H  ;  disch. 

Sept.  2,  1863,  expiration  of  service. 
Stephen-T.  Cole,  enl.  May  18,  1S61,  in  12th  Eegt.,  Co.  B;  disch.  Feb.  1, 
1863,  for  disability  ;  re-enl.  Jan.  27,  1864,  in  4th  Cav.,  Co.  E  ;  disch- 
Nov.  14,  1805,  expiration  of  service. 
Oliver  B.  Coleman,  enl.  Sept.  3,  1802,  in  53d  Regt.,  Co.  H  ;  disch.  Sept.  2, 
1863 ;  re-enl.  in  Frontier  Cavalry  and  served  on  borders  of  Ca.,  Vt. 
and  N.  Y. 
Levi  W.  Conant,  enl.  Sept.  3,  1862,  in  63d  Regt.,  Co.  H  ;  disch.  Sept.  2, 
1863  ;  captured  in  the  summer  of  '63  at  Thibodeaux,  La.,  but  imme- 
diately paroled. 
Darius  Coleman,  enl.  July  31,  1862,  in  34th  Eegt,  Co.  C;  disch,  Dec. 

27,  1802,  for  disability. 
Myron  W.  Davis,  enl.  Sept.  17,  1801,  in  25th  Eegt.,  Co.  K  ;  disch.  July 

13,  1865 ;  wounded  at  Cold  Harbor,  June  3,  1864. 
Leonard  S.  Day,  enl.  Sept.  22, 1862,  in  63d  Eegt.,  Co,  C  ;  discb.  Sept.  2, 

1863  ;  _died  Oct.  7,  1803. 
John  H.  Devereaux,  enl.  Sept.  10,  1861,  in  25th  Regt.,  Co,  K  ;  died  of 

wounds  at  Petersburg,  Va. ,  July  22, 1864. 
James  Earle,  enl.  Sept.  3,  1862,  in  63d  Regt.,  Co.  II  ;  disch.  Sept.  2, 1803  ; 
wounded  at  Donaldsonville,  July  1863. 


John  H.  Eaton,  enl.  Dec.  10,  1803,  in  2oth  Eegt.,  Co.  I. 

George  W.  Felton,  enl.  Dec.  10,  1803,  iu  4tli  Mass.  Cav.,  Co.  G  ;  diecli. 

Nov.  14,  1805,  expiration  of  service. 
Addison  W.  risk,  oul,  July  30,  1862,  iu  25th  Eegt.,  Co.  I ;  disch.  Oct.  15, 

1864,  expiration  of  service. 
Joel  S.  Flagg,  enl.  Aug.  7, 1862,  in  25th  Eegt,,  Co.  I ;  disch.  Oct,  20, 1804  ; 

trans,  to  Co.  G,  Jan.  20,  180,?. 
Levi  Flagg,  enl.  Sept.  27,  1862,  in  53d  Regt,,  Co.  11 ;  disch.  Sept.  2,  1863  ; 

died  at  Luuenljurg,  Sept.  8,  1803. 
Silas  Flagg,  enl.  .\ug.  7,  1802,  in  25th  Eegt.,  Co.  I  ;  wounded  and  cap- 
tured at  Drury's  Bluff;  died  in  Libby  Prison,  June  16,  1864. 
Sumner  Frost,  enl.  Sept.  20,  1801,  in  2oth  Eegt.,  Co.  I ;  disch.  Oct.  20, 

1804;  captured  at  Drury's  Bluff,  May  16,  1864;  paroled  and  died  at 

Annapolis,  Md.,  Dec.  28,  1864. 
Eev.  Rodney  Gage,  chaplain  at  Washington, 
living  C.  Gates,  enl.  Oct.  10,  ISOl,  in  11th  Regt.,  Co.  C  ;  disch.  Juno  10, 

1862,  for  disability. 
William  Gates,  enl,  Sept.  3,   1862,  in  53d  Eegt.,  Co.  H  ;  died  at  Baton 

Rouge,  La.,  April  18,  1863. 
A.  Hobart  Greenwood,  enl.  June  20,  1801,  in  13th  Regt.,  Co.  D  ;  disch. 

Feb.  14,  1803  ;  wounded  at  Antietam,  Sept.  17,  1802  ;  died  at  Alex- 
andria, 'Va.,  Feb.  21,  1863. 
Chester  Greenwood,  enl.  Feb.  25, 1864,  in  25th  Eegt.,  Co.  D ;  disch.  July 

8, 1865  ;  wounded  June  3,  '04,  and  March  10,  '65. 
Edson  A.  Greenwood,  enl.  Sept.  3,  1802,  in  53d  Eegt.,  Co.  H  ;  disch.  Sept 

2,  1863  ;  died  Sept.  28,  1863,  after  reaching  home. 
■  George  Greenwood,  enl.  Aug.  7,  1S02,  in  25th  Eegt-,  Co.  I ;  died  May  10, 

'64;  of  wounds  received  at  Point  of  Eocks,  Va. 
Morrill  A,  Greenwood,  enl,  July  9,  1864,  in  42d  Eegt.,  Co.  G  ;  disch.  Nov. 

U,  1864,  expiration  of  service. 
Thomas  E.  Greenwood,  enl.  May  7, 1862,  in  25th  Eegt.,  Co.  I ;  disch.  Oct. 

20,  1804,  expiration  of  service. 
Hobart  L.  Hale,  enl.  Sept.  3,  1802,  in  63d  Eegt,,  Co.  H  ;  died  at  Cleve- 
land, 0.,  Sept.  12,  '63,  on  the  way  home. 
Seth  P.  H.  Hale,  enl.  Jan.  4,  1864,  in  4th  Eegt.,  Co.  G ;  disch.  June  7, 

1805,  from  the  hospital. 
Charles  0.  Hallett,  enl.  May  25,  1801,  in  2d  Regt,,  Co.  F;  sergeant;  re- 
enl.  Dec.  30,  1863,  in  55th  Regt. ;  promoted  to  1st  lieutenant  March 

20,  1804. 
Cyrus  W.  Hartwell,  enl.  Oct.  14, 1862,  iu  42d  Regt.,  Co.  K  ;  disch.  Aug. 

20,  1863,  expiration  of  service. 
James  Harty,  55th  Regt. 
Samuel  H.  Hastings,  enl.  Sept.  3,  1862,  in  53d  Eegt.,  Co.  H ;  died  at 

Baton  Rouge,  July  23,  1863. 
T,  Sibley  Heald,  enl.  Sept.  24,  1861,  in  25th  Eegt.,  Co.  I ;  disch.  Oct.  20, 

1804 ;  2d  lieut.  ;  wounded  in  the  face. 
\Vm.  H.  Heald,  enl.  May  25,  1801,  in  2d  Eegt,,  Co.  F;  died  at  Baltimore, 

Dec.  17,  1801. 
James  W.  Herrick,  enl,  Sept.  30,  1861,  in  25th  Eegt,,  Co.  I  ;  disch.  Deo. 

1,  1803,  to  re-enl. ;  promoted  to  corporal  Sept.  6,  '62  ;  re-enl.  Dec.  2, 

1803,  in  25th  Eegt.,  Co,  I;  died  in  hospital  at  Fort  Schuyler,  N.  T.' 

Aug.  6, 1864. 
Davis  Holt,  drafted  June  i,  1804,  in  19th  Eegt.,  Co.  D  ;  disch.  June  30, 

1865 ;  died  July  11,  '65,  from  effects  of  service. 
Oscar  E.  Holt,  enl,  July  30, 1862,  in  25th  Eegt,,  Co.  K  ;  disch.  Sept.  11 

1803,  for  disability. 
W.  Irving  Holt,  enl,  July  30,  1802,Mn  25th  Eegt.,  Co.  I  ;  killed  at  Cold 

Harbor,  June  3,  1864;  corporal. 
Daniel  A.  Hunting,  enl.  July  19,  ISOl,  in  21st  Regt.,  Co.  K ;  disch.  Oct. 

21, 1802,  for  disability. 
Eli  Hunting,  enl.  May  25,  1801,  in  2d  Eegt.,  Co.  F  ;  disch.  May  26, 1804, 

expiration  of  service. 
John  W.  Hunting,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1862,  in  25th  Begt.,  Co.  I ;  captured  at 

Drury's  Bluff,  May  15,  1804;  died  in  Andersonville  prison,  July 

29,  1864. 

James  C.  Howard,  enl.  Aug.  7,  1862,  in  1st.  Cav.,  Co.  B  ;  disch.  Oct.  24_ 

1864  ;  expiration  of  service. 
Wm.  H.  Joslin,  enl.  July  9,  1864,  in  42d  Eegt.,  Co.  G;  disch.  Nov.  11, 

1S04,  expiration  of  service. 
Edward  J.  Kendall,  enl.  Aug.  28,  1861,  iu  22d  Eegt.,  Co.  D ;  disch.  Dec. 

30,  1802,  for  disability. 

John  N.  Kendall,  enl,  Sept.  13,  1862,  in  63d  Eegt.,  Co.  C  ;  died  Aug.  13, 
'03,  on  transport  "  St.  Mary's,"  on  the  way  liome. 

James  P.  E.  Kendall,  enl.  June  29,  1861,  in  13th  Eegt.,  Co.  D  ;  died 
at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Oct.  1,  '62,  of  wounds  received  at  Antietam. 

Terronce    Laughna,  cnl. -Aug.  10,1861,  in  21st  Eegt.,  Co.  C;    disch. 
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Aug.  :iO,  Hlit,  to  reenli3t ;  re-ealiated  Oct,  10,  1864,  in  25th  Eegt., 

Co.  D^  disch.  July  17,  180;i,  expiration  of  service. 
George  M.  Lewia,  enl.  ia  2d   N.  Y.  ;    killed  near  close  of  war  ;    color- 
bearer. 
SctliE.  Lewis,    enl.  Sept.  20,  ISGI,    in  25tli   Rest,   Go.  K;    died  at 

Washington,  N.  C.  Oct.  1,  't3. 
Wm.  II.  Lincoln,  enl.   May   27,  18G2,   in   7th    Regt. ;    disch.  June  27, 

1SG4  ;  ass't  surgeon  ;  pro.  surgeon  Sept.  10,  'G3. 
Oren  Marean,  enl.  Sept.  3,  ISO.',  in  63d  Regt.,  Co.  H  ;    disoh.  Sept.  2, 

1803  ;  1st  sergt ;    died  Oct.  27,  1S79. 
George  W.  Martin,  enl.  Nov.  4.  ISGl,  in  Ft.  Warren  Bat.;    disch.  June 

29,  18G5;  trans.  to32d  Kegt.,  Co.  B,  spring  of  18G2. 
Edward    S.  Maynard,  <'nl.  Sept.   3,  1802,  in  53d  Regt.,  Co.    H  ;  disch. 

Sept.  2,  1SG3,  expii-atinn  of  service. 
Fred.  W.  Maynard,  enl.  Feb.  20,   1864,  in  2oth  Regt,   Co.    K;  disch. 

July  13,  1865,  expiration  of  service. 
George  S.  Maynard,  enl.   July  10,  1801,   in   21st   Regt.,  Co.  K  ;     disch. 

Mar.  10.  1SG3,  for  disability  ;  died  June  14,  1863. 
John  C.  Maynard,  enl.  Oct,  28,  1804,  in   10th  Battery;     disch.  June  9, 

ISOo,  expiration  of  service. 
James  Minus,  enl  Oct.  14. 1802,  in  42d  Regt.,  Co.  K;    disch.  Aug.  20, 

18G'3,  expiration  of  service. 
Joseph   W.  Moore,  enl.  Sept.  25, 1861,  in  23th  Regt.,  Co.  I;    disch.  Oct. 

20,  1S>4,  expiration  of  service. 
Rufus  D.  Moore,  eul.  July  19,   1861,  in   21st  Regt.,  Co.  K;    disch.  Aug. 

5,  18G2,  for  disability  ;   re-eulisted  July  19,  1SG4,  in  42d  Kegt.,  Co. 

G  ;  disch.  Nov.  11,  1864,  expiration  of  service. 
Leander    L.   Mtu'doclv,  enl.   Sept.    3,1802,  in  53d   Regt.,  Co.  H;  disch. 

Sept.  2,  18113,  e.xpiration  of  service. 
Isa;ic  Newton,  enl.  .lune  17,  1801,  in    12th   Regt.,  Co.  B;    disch.  June 

18,  1802,  for  dis.ibilily  :    died  Dec.  1,  1802. 
Jesse  H.  Orr,  enl.  Aug.  4,  1802,  in  25tli  Regt.,   Co.  I;     died  at  Point  of 

Rocks,  Va.,  May  10  1864,  of  wounds  received  May  9th. 
Alfred  R.  Parker,    enl.   May   25,  1801,  in   2d   Regt.,  Co.  F ;     corporal  ; 

re-enlisted  Dec.  31,  ISGl,  in  2d  Kegt.,  Co.  F  ;   killed  at  Averysboro', 

N.  C,  March  10,  18G2. 
Stephen   S.   Parker,  enl.    May  2.5,  1861,  in  2d  Regt.,  Co.  F;    disch.  May 

25,  I8G1,  expiration  of  service. 

Willard  Parsons,  enl.  Nov.  4,  1801,  in    Ft.    Warren  Bat.  ;    disch.  Nov. 

27,  1801  ;  trans,  to  32d  Kegl.,  Co.  B,  si)ring  of  1S02. 
Henry  G.  Pollai-d,  enl.  Sept.  13,  18G2,  iu  63d   Regt.,  Co.  C;    disch.  Sept. 

2, 18G3,  expiration  of  service. 
George  H.  Pond,  enl.    Sept.   21,  ISIil,  in  25th  Regt ,  Co.  K;    disch.  July 

13,  1805  ;  wounded  at  Drury's  Bluff,  Va.,  May  10,  1864. 
Lowell  Pond,  enl.  Oct.  2,1801,   in  25th  Kegt.,  Co.  I ;    disch.  Oct.  20, 

1804,  expiration  of  service. 
Rowland  Pond,  enl.   Sept.  21,  1801,  in  25th  Regt,   Co.  I;    killed  at 

Drury's  Bluff,  Va.,  May  16,  1864. 
Wni.  G.  Pond,  enl.  Sept.  21,  1861,  in  25th  Regt.,  Co.  K  ;    disch.  July 

13,  18^5,  expiration  of  service. 
Francis  liice,  enl.  July  20,  1862,  in   26th  Regt..  Co.  I  ;    disch.  Oct.  20, 

1804,  expiration  of  service. 
Isaac  N.  Rice,  enl  Sept.  3,  1802,  in  63d  Regt,  Co.  H  ;     died  at  Baton 

Rouge.  La.,  May  13,  1803. 
George  P.  Richardson,  eul.  Feb.  23,  1864,   in  12lh  H.  A.  ;•    disch.  Sept 

26,  18i:6  ;  1st  lieut  3d  Regt,  Co.  H,  H.  A.,  June  25,  1805. 

James  31.  Richardson,  enl.  July  19,  18  il,  in  21st  Regt.,  Co.  C  ;  disch. 
July  2,  18G2,  to  re-enl.  ;  raised  a  company  for  44th  Regt.;  capt  Nov. 
10,  1803  ;  disch.  Nov.  16,  1864  ;  raised  a  company  of  H.  A.,  which  af- 
terwards became  Co.  II  of  3d  Regt.  of  H.  A.  ;  lieut.-col.  Mar.  13, 
1863  ;  disch.  Sept  IS.  I86.1. 

Win.  S.  Richmond,  enl.  July  30,  1SG2,  25lh  Regt. 

Henry  F.  Russell,  enl.  Sept  3,  1802,  in  53d  Regt.,  Co.  U;  died  at 
Barracks,  N.  T.  City,  Jan.  9,  1863 ;  corp. 

Sydney  H.  Sargent,  enl.  Nov.  4,  1861,  in  Ft  Warren  Bat.;  died  Oct. 

27,  1802,  Alexandria,  Va.,  Co.  B,  32d  Regt. 

Wm.  H.  Sargent,  enl.  Nov,  19,  1861,  in  32d  Regt,  Co.  B;  disch.  Nov. 

20,  1804;  trans,  to  V.  R.  C.  Sept  15,  1863. 
Samuel   K.  Savage,    enl.   Sept   3,   1862,  in  63d   Regt.,   Co.  H  ;    disch. 

Sept  2,  1863,  expiration  of  service. 
Jacob  Sbalfer,  enl.  Aug.  7,  1802,  in  25th   Regt ,  Co.  K  ;  disch.  Oct.  20, 

1804,  expiration  of  service. 
Beuj.    F.   Smith,  enl.    Sept.   21,  1861,    in   25th    Regt,    Co.    K;   disch. 

Nov.  28,  1862,  for  disability. 
.Charles  A.  Smith,  enl.  July  19,  1861.  in  2lBt  Regt,  Co.  K;  disch.  Jan. 

t  Unattached  Company. 


1,  1804,  to  re-enl.  ;  corp  ;  rc-enl.  .Inn.  2,  1SG4.  in  3Gth  Regt.,  Co. 

K  ;  disch.  July  12,  18C5;  trans,  to  56th  Regt,  Co.  D,  June  8,   1865. 
John   A.    Smith,    enl.    July    19,    1661,    in    21st  Regt,  Co.    K;    disch. 

Jan.  1,  1864,  to  re  enl.;    re-enl.  Jan.  2,  1864,  in  36th    Regt,  Co. 

K  ;  disch.  July  12,  186) ;  trans,  to  56th  Regt.,  Co.  B. 
Asa  Stone,  enl.  Sept  3il,  1801,  in  23th  Regt,  Co.  I;    died   at   Wash- 
ington June  20,  1834,  of  wounds  received  at  Cold  Harbor. 
J.  Franklin  Stone,  enl.  July  12.  1802,  in    23d  Regt,  Co.  H;    killed  at 

battle  of  White  Hall,  N.  C,  Dec.  16,  1802. 
Charles    E.  Stowe,  enl.    July  19,  1801,  in    2Ist  Regt,  Co.  K;    disch. 

Jan.  23,  1801,  for  disability. 
Charles  R.  Stowe,  enl.  Mar.  10,  186t,  in    23th    Regt,  Co.  K  ;     died 

July  4,  1864,  of  wounds  received  near  Petersburg,  Va. 
George    W.  Stowe,  enl.  Aug.  15,  1802,  in    3Gth  Regt.,  Co    C  ;    disch. 

May  14,  1804,  for  disability. 
Ch.arles  F.  Tenney,  enl.  Sept  21,  1861,    in   25th    Regt,  Co.  K  ;  disch. 

Jan.  IS,  1864,  to  re-enl.;    corp.  ;     re-enl.  Jan.    10,  1864,  in    25th 

Regt.,  Co.  K;    disch.  July  21,  1865;    wounded  at    Drury's  Bluff 

May  9,  1801. 
George  X.   Tenney,  sergt.,  enl.   May  23,  1801,  in    1st    Regt,  Co.   C  ; 

disch.  Oct.  28,  1803,  for  disability .= 
W.  H.    Frederick   Tyler,   enl.    Aug.   2,    I8G4,   in   5Sth    Regt,    Co.   E  ; 

disch.  July  14,  1805  ;  captured  at  Petersburg  Apr.  2,  1865  ;  released 

in  9  days. 
Jerre  Whitney,  enl.  May  25,  1861,  in  2d  Regt,  Co.  F. 
Jonathan  W.  Whitney,  enl.  Sept.  6,  1864,  in  2d  H.  A.  M.,  Co.;  disch. 

June  311,  1805  ;  trans,  to  17tli  Regt,  Co.  F,  Jan.  16,  1863. 
Clayton  Witt,  enl.  July  30,   1S62,  in  25th  Regt,  Co.  K;  died  at  Flo- 
rence, N.  C,  Nov.  20,  1804. 
Daniel    H.    Woodward,   enl.     Aug.    IS,   1862,  in    25th   Regt,    Co.    K  ; 

died  at  Camp  Nelson,  Ky  .  Sept.  15,  1803. 
Lyman  Woodward,   enl.    Sept.    3,  1862,  in  63d   Regt,    Ck).   H  ;    disch. 

Sept  2,  I80:l ;  1st  lieut;  pro.  lapt  Oct  31,  1802. 
Parker  S.  Wright,  enl.   Aug.   28,  1801,  in   22d   Regt,  Co.  D;  killed 

at  Gaines  Mill,  Va.,  June  27,  1802.  ^ 

Makepeace   Young,   enl.    Nov.  4,  1801,  in  Ft.  Warren  Bat.;   trans,  to 

32d  Regt,  Co.  B  ;  killed  at  Cold  Harbor  June  3,  1S04. 
Samncr   C.    Young,    enl.  Nov.    4,    1S61,  in    Ft.    Warren  Bat  ;    disch. 

June  19,  1863;  trans,  to  32d  Regt.,  Co.  B. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  who  were 
drafted  or  furnished  substitutes,  and  their  substi- 
tutes: 


John  C.  Clark. 
William  C.  Hale. 
Milton  Stone. 


John  R.  Green,  substitute. 
James  Smithers,  substitute. 
Wm.  G.  Rovvelson,  substitute. 


The  following  were  hired  from  abroad  to  fill  the 
quotas  of  the  town,  most  of  whom  re-enlisted  from 
the  regular  army; 


Barnes,  Willard  G. 
Bignall,  Henry. 
Brooks,  William  H. 
Corey,  John. 
Crandell.  George  M. 
Cunningham,  Paul. 
Dawson,  Jeremiah. 
Denovan,  Lloyd  S. 
Denton,  George. 
Eugan,  Eugene. 
Eberle,  Frank. 
Foster,  John  K. 
Gibson,  George  W. 
Gilbertson,  James. 
Gleaves,  John  W. 
Gribben,  Daniel. 


Jenkins,  Michael. 
Kelley.  Thomas. 
McCabe,  John. 
McCarrick,  John. 
WcCorniick,  John. 
McGuly,  Patrick. 
Oakler,  Frederick. 
O'Brien,  Jlichael. 
O'Biien,  William. 
O'Toole,  Francis. 
Pevel,  Leon. 
Reiser,  Andreas. 
Sullivan,  Patrick. 
Tracy,  James. 
Ifcher,  William. 
Walker,  David. 


Witzman,  W^illiam. 


Eight  went  into  the  navy,  viz.: 


Atkins,  Firth  B. 
Ilogan,  Dennis. 
W^ttson.  Alexander. 
Smith,  George. 


Snow,  Fred.  C. 
Williams,  John. 
Wilson,  John. 
Woodward,  Thomas  F. 


2  Wounded  at  Gettysburg  July  2, 1S63;  died  May  14,  I860. 
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HISTOKY  OF  WORCESTER  COUNTY,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


SUMMARY. 

Number  of  Hubbardston  men 120 

Whole  uuinber  furnished  by  the  town,  besides  the  twenty 

who  re-en!isted  and  were  counted  twice 164 

Excess  above  uU  the  number  required  to  fill  all  the  quotas  ..     10 

Volunteers 120 

Died  in  the  service  or  ver^  uoon  after  (of  the  V2.0  residents)     44 


CHAPTER    CLII. 

HUBBARDSTON— (  Co>!iin  ued. ) 

5f7tfi  Fitit  CotigregatioTtal  Cltnrch — Tlte  EvangeUcttl  Congregational — MelJtod- 
ist  Chitrih — The  WiUiamsville  Societff — Schools — Libraries — Fire  Com- 
panii — Prominent  PtTfons—Centtnnial — Copperas  Mines— Physicians 
— The  Nilitia — O.  A.  R. —Soldiers'  Monument — Post-Qffire — Maiiiifac- 
turing — Hubbardston  Grange,  P.  of  H. — Civil  Histoi-ij — Town   Officers. 

TheFirstCongregational(Unitaeian)Church 
was  organized  February  14,  1770,  with  the  following 
male  members :  Kev.  Nehemiah  Parker,  Adam 
Wheeler,  Nathaniel  Upham,  Joseph  Grimes,  Nathaniel 
Waite  and  Ephraim  Rice.  Jos.  Eveleth's  name  also 
appears  in  the  covenant,  but  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe  states 
that  he  did  not  join  the  church  until  January  13, 1771. 

The  next  settled  pastor  was  Rev.  David  Kendall, 
who  was  ordained  October  20,  1802,  and  remained 
until  April,  1809. 

October  17,  1810,  Rev.  Samuel  Gay  became  pastor. 
During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Gay  the  church  divided. 

It  is  evident  that  public  worship  was  held  in  town 
two  or  three  years  before  there  was  a  church.  Octo- 
ber 24,  1767,  the  town  voted  "  to  hire  one  month's 
preaching,"  and  two  days  later  Benjamin  Hoyt  was 
chosen  "  to  provide  a  minister,  and  to  provide  for  the 
minister."  February  29,  1768,  £5  6s.  8rf.  was  voted 
"  for  Mr.  Parker's  preaching,"  which  shows  he  was 
here  at  the  beginning  of  1768.  In  June  of  the  same 
year  it  was  voted  "  to  pay  Mr.  Parker's  salary  out  of 
the  land  tax  granted  at  March  meeting,"  but  it  would 
seem  he  preached  here  only  a  part  of  the  time.  An- 
other vote,  February,  1769,  was  "  to  raise  five  and 
one-half  pounds  for  one  month's  preaching.'' 

August  15,  1769,  a  formal  call  was  voted  to  Mr. 
Parker,  with  the  offer  of  a  salary  of  forty  pounds  a 
year  for  the  first  three  years,  fifty  pounds  a  year  for 
the  next  three  years,  and  after  that  sixty  pounds 
yearly. 

Mr.  Parker  was  ordained  June  13,  1770,  under  a 
large  oak  on  the  south  side  of  the  Common. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  in  the  class 
of  1763. 

His  ministry  was  one  of  sore  trials,  on  account  of 
the  newness  of  the  place,  and  the  distracted  state  of 
the  country.  November  19,  1781,  the  town  voted  "to 
get  Mr.  Parker's  wood  the  present  year,  in  consider- 
ation of  his  having  suffered  by  the  depreciation  of 
the  old  continental  money,  on  his  giving  a  receipt  for 


his  salary  for  1781."  "Then  voted  to  Squadron  into 
five  squadrons,  according  to  their  pay,  to  get  Mr. 
Parker's  wood." 

When  the  town  was  embarrassed  for  want  of  funds, 
he  waited  long  for  the  payment  of  his  small  salary. 
During  these  years  he  sold  the  150  acres  of  land  near 
Comet  Pond,  and  nearly  one-half  of  his  farm,  and 
had  spent  the  proceeds  in  living,  and  still  found 
himself  in  debt.  In  1792  he  made  known  his  cir- 
cumstances to  the  town,  and  asked  for  aid.  They 
very  coldly  added  fifteen  pounds  to  his  salary  "  for 
that  year."  The  next  May  he  was  obliged  to  ask 
further  aid,  and  offered  to  sell  his  place  for  a  parson- 
age, or  give  them  security  for  money  on  his  real  es- 
tate. After  discussing  many  propositions,  the  meet- 
ing was  dissolved  without  action,  showing  that  the 
feeling  toward  him  had  changed.  His  friends  now 
moved  for  another  meeting,  at  which  it  was  voted 
"  to  add  fifteen  pounds  to  Mr.  Parker's  salary,  annu- 
ally." Subsequently  the  attention  of  the  town  was 
twice  called  to  this  subject,  but  no  aid  was  granted. 
According  to  the  expressed  desire  of  Mr.  Parker,  a 
town-meeting  was  held  June  5,  1800,  and  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Robert  Murdocfc,  John  Clark  and 
Edward  Selfridge,  was  appointed  to  wait  on  Mr. 
Parker  and  ask  him  to  be  present.  He  complied 
with  the  request  and  made  the  following  communi- 
cation : 

To  the  InhahitantK  of  JStibbardston  Aseembled  in  Toitni  Meeting. 

Gentlemen  :  Considering  the  many  intimiities  of  my  body,  and  other 
important  reasons,  I  think  it  most  for  the  glory  of  God  that  I  be  dis- 
missed, and  give  up  my  ministerial  office.  I  therefore  request  that  you 
Tote  my  dismission,  and  that  the  pastoral  relation  be  dissolved. 

Neh.  Fabkeb. 

His  request  was  granted,  and  so  far  as  appears,  this 
action  was  regarded  as  ultimate,  no  mention  being 
made  of  a  council. 

Thus  was  dissolved  that  connection  between  Rev.  Nehemiah  Parker 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Hubbardston  which  was  formed  in  the  open  air, 
under  the  spreading  branches  of  a  lofty  oak  tree,  on  the  ];ith  of  June, 
1770 ;  that  connection  which  so  happily  continued  for  more  than 
twenty-two  years,  when  each  party  seemed  ready  to  lay  down  its  life 
for  the  other,  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  happi- 
ness. But  when  the  prime  and  vigor  of  manhood  was  beginning  to  de- 
part from  that  faithful  servant,  and  other  troubles,  over  which  he  had 
no  control,  were  pressing  heavily  upon  him,  that  sympathy  which  he 
had  formerly  received,  and  now  more  than  ever  needed,  was  beginning 
to  be  withheld,  and  so  continued  by  slow  degrees,  till  he  was  forced  to 
believe  his  usefulness  had  departed.  Kow  in  the  evening  of  life,  with 
ruined  health  and  poverty  before  him,  he  felt  willing,  "for  the  glory  of 
God,"  to  relinquish  that  small  salary,  which,  tor  the  last  few  years,  had 
been  so  grudgingly  paid  liim,  and  cast  himself  entirely  upon  the  mercy 
of  that  Heavenly  Friend  and  Master  whom  he  had  so  faithfully  served, 
and  who,  he  no  doubt  trusted,  would  soon  take  him  home. 

We  would,  in  charity  to  our  ancestors,  withhold  this  narrative  from 
the  people  of  the  present  day,  but  as  faithful  historians  we  feel  bound  to 
nuike  it  public.  No  truer  illustration  of  the  fable  of  "  the  old  Hound 
and  his  Master  "  was  ever  acted  out  in  real  life.l 

Mr.  Parker  died  August  20,  1801,  aged  fifty-nine. 
The  expenses  of  his  funeral — $18.58 — were  paid  by 
the  town,  and  the  town  also  placed  a  stone  over  his 
srave. 


1  William  Bennett,  as  quoted  in  Centennial  Address. 
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The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  David  Kendall,  ordained 
October  20,  1802,  and  remained  until  April  26,  1809. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Eev.  Samuel  Gay,  who  was 
ordained  October  17,  1810.  He  officiated  as  pastor 
until  May  1,  1827,  when  the  pastorate  ended.  The 
church  divided  and  Mr.  Gay  became  pastor  of  those 
•who  left  the  old  church. 

The  pastors  from  this  division  of  the  church  have 
been  as  follows:  Eevs.  Abner  D.  Jones,  Ebenezer 
Uobinson,  Wm.  H.  Kinsley,  Claudius  Bradford,  S.  H. 
Loyd,  Geo.  T.  Hill,  Stillman  Barton,  A.  S.  Ryder,  B.  F. 
McDaniel,  A.  P.  Willard,  J.  R.  Johnson,  H.  AV. 
Morse,  A.  C.  Nickerson,  D.  W.  Morehouse,  N.  A. 
Haskell  aud  George  F.  Clark,  the  present  pastor,  who 
was  settled  in  1883. 

The  frame  of  the  first  meeting-house  was  raised  in 
1773,  but  it  was  not  until  1794  that  the  building  was 
completed,  and  not  until  1806  were  the  porch  and 
belfry  added.  The  bell  was  put  in  in  1805,  the  clock 
in  1808  and  stoves  in  1830.  The  building  was  re- 
modeled in  1842  and  again  in  1869. 

The  Evan'gelical  Coxgeegatioxal  Church 
was  organized  in  1827,  being  composed  of  seceders 
from  the  old  church.  Ninety-four  members  of  the 
■old  church  went  with  the  new  society,  and  thirty 
remained  with  the  town.  The  society  was  organized 
as  "  The  Calvinistic  Church  of  Hubbardston,"  but 
subsequently  took  its  present  name.  The  pastors 
since  Rev.  Mr.  Gay,  who  retired  i^i  1841,  have  been 
as  follows  :  Oliver  B.  Bidwell,  D.  B.  Bradford,  C.  W. 
Allen,  Henry  B.  Fay,  John  M.  Stowe,  J.  F.  Norton 
and  M.  H.  Hitchcock,  the  present  pastor,  who  was 
settled  in  1883. 

The  church  edifice  was  erected  in  1827  and  enlarged 
a  few  years  later.  It  was  moved  in  1886  and  rededi- 
cated  Nov.  1, 1887. 

The  Methodist  Chuech  was  organized  in  1839, 
and  a  church  building  erected  in  1846.  Among  those 
who  have  served  this  church  as  pastors  are  Joseph 
Whitman,  Stephen  Gushing,  Willard  Smith,  George 
W.  Bates,  Wm.  Gordon,  Samuel  Tupper,  George  Q. 
Poole,  MoRes  P.  Webster,  Burtis  Judd,  F.  Q.  Bur- 
rows, Charles  Baker,  Mr.  Atkinson,  N.  H.  Martin,  H. 
E.  Parmeter,  C.  H.  Newall,  C.  H.  Vinton,  I.  B.  Bige- 
low,  P.  M.  Vinton,  J.  S.  Day,  T.  B.  Treadwell,  O.  W. 
Adams,  W.  R.  Trisdale,  J.  J.  Woodbury,  W.  E. 
Dwight,  William  Silverthorn,  Lorenzo  White,  L.  A. 
Frost,  and  J.  C.  Smith,  present  pastor. 

The  Williamsville  Union  Sunday-school 
Society  was  incorporated  August  29,  1888,  by 
■Charles  E.  Brown,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  M.  H. 
Hitchcock,  of  Hubbardston,  Sarah  E.  Hemmenway, 
of  Barre,  Ellen  M.  Williams,  Susan  M.  Jewett,  Min- 
■erva  F.  Hale  and  H.  B.  Jencks,  of  Hubbardston. 
Its  object  is  "  to  interest  all  the  residents  of  Wil- 
liamsville and  vicinity  in  maintaining  public  wor- 
ship and  a  Sunday-school  on  the  Sabbath,  and  such 
■other  religious  and  social  meetings  and  other  assem- 
blies on  week-days  as  the  public  interests  may  re- 


quire." Officers, — President,  M.  H.  Hitchcock;  Clerk, 
M.  F.  Hale ;  Treasurer,  H.  B.  Jencks.  Its  constitu- 
tion is  well  fitted  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  union 
meetings  in  a  little  village  four  miles  from  churches. 
A  neat  and  tasty  building  has  been  erected,  costing 
eighteen  hundred  dollars,  and  the  society  is  out  of 
debt,  owing  to  the  liberality  of  former  residents  and 
friends. 

There  is  a  beautiful  grove  here  on  the  borders  of  a 
large  pond,  in  which  annual  reunion  picnics  of  pres- 
ent and  former  residents  of  three  old  school  districts 
is  held  in  August. 

Schools. — In  the  first  division  of  land  among  the 
proprietors,  a  lot.  No.  30,  was  set  apart  for  school 
purposes,  and  in  1796  this  lot  was  sold  for  twelve 
hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars.  In  1767  the  first 
school  was  held,  one  month  at  the  house  of  Joseph 
Slarrow,  and  one  month  at  the  house  of  Edward 
Rice. 

After  1768,  appropriations  for  schools  were  made 
annually,  except  for  two  or  three  years  during  the 
darkest  period  of  the  Revolution,  the  sums  ranging 
from  £5  to  £1000.  The  latter  amount  was  in  1780, 
when  the  currency  had  become  of  little  value.  For 
several  years  after  1784  the  amount  raised  was  £60. 
From  1792  to  the  close  of  the  century  it  was  £100. 
In  1800  it  was  $300;  in  1810,  $500;  1820,  .$800;  1830, 
$700;  1840,  .$1200;  1850,  1200;  1860,  $1600;  1870, 
$2500;  1880,  2000.  Nine  times  the  amount  reached 
$2500,  but  fell  in  1879  to  $2000. 

In  1770  the  town  voted  to  build  a  school-house 
twenty-six  feet  by  twenty.  This  was  the  first  in 
town,  and  stood  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  old 
burial  ground,  and  was  for  some  time  used  also  as  a 
town-house  and  church.  Prior  to  this  the  schools 
and  town-meetings  had  all  been  held  in  private 
houses. 

In  1771  the  town  chose  a  committee  to  "  squadron 
out  the  school  places ;"  that  is,  provide  places  for 
schools  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  Before  1781 
nothing  had  been  done  to  build  other  school-houses. 
At  their  March  meeting  that  year  a  committee  of  seven 
was  chosen  "To  squadron  out  the  town  for  schooling, 
aud  to  see  how  many  school-housen  to  build."  The 
next  year  this  committee  made  their  report,  dividing 
the  town  into  seven  squadrons,  and  recommended 
building  a  school-house  in  each  squadron.  The  re- 
port was  accepted ;  but  no  further  action  was  taken 
till  March,  1784,  when  it  was  voted  to  build  the 
seven  school-houses,  to  be  completed  by  the  1st  of 
June,  1785.  The  sum  of  £105  was  raised  to  pay  ex- 
penses, and  a  building  committee  appointed  in  each 
squadron  ;  but  it  was  from  three  to  five  years  before 
these  houses  were  all  completed.  In  1786  there  was 
an  article  in  the  town-meeting  warrant,  "  To  see  if 
the  town  will  reconsider  the  vote  formerly  passed, 
granting  £105  to  build  school-houses."  The  vote  to 
reconsider  was  in  the  negative ;  a  new  committee 
was  appointed,  and  fifty  dollars  additional  appropri- 
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ated  to  each  squadron  to  complete  its  school-house. 
It  is  probable  that  most  of  them  were  finished  during 
the  next  two  years. 

Libraries. — The  Hubbardstou  Library  Associa- 
tion was  formed  prior  to  1825.  It  was  a  private 
enterprise,  and  after  a  few  years  was  abandoned. 
For  almost  twenty  years  prior  to  1870  a  library  asso- 
ciation was  sustained  in  the  village,  and  in  1871  the 
Farmers'  Library,  which  was  organized  about  1861, 
was  united  with  it.  Various  donations  of  books  were 
received  from  various  sources,  and  in  1872  the  library 
numbered  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine. 
The  largest  donation  was  made  by  Jonas  G.  Clark. 
The  library  was  moved  to  the  library  building  in 
1875.  The  first  librarian  was  Miss  Sarah  E.  Marean. 
The  library  now  contains  sixteen  thousand  volumes. 

Fire  Companies. — The  first  fire-engine  was  pur- 
chased in  1830,  and  a  fire  company  formed  soon  after. 
Later  a  hook-and-ladder  company  was  formed. 

Prominent  Persons. — Hon.  Ethan  A.  Green- 
wood was  a  successful  portrait  painter,  and  was  for 
many  years  justice  of  the  peace ;  was  also  a  represen- 
tative to  the  General  Court  and  State  Senator. 

William  Bennett  gave  much  of  his  time  to  collect- 
ing material  for  a  town  history  of  Hubbardston,  and 
alllaterhistoriansof  this  town  owehim  adebtof  grati- 
tude for  his  invaluable  labors  in  this  field  of  litera- 
ture.    He  died  in  1881. 

Jonas  G.  Clark  has  been  generous  in  his  donations 
to  his  native  town,  and  the  town  is  indebted  to  him 
for  its  fine  library  building. 

The  following  were  Hubbardston  men,  viz. :  Drs. 
William  Parkhurst,  John  Browning,  Stephen  Clark, 
Nelson  P.  Clark,  Jubal  C.  Gleason  and  S.  E.  Greenwood. 

Samuel  Swan  and  his  son  George  were  the  only 
lawyers  who  have  practiced  law  here.  Others  who 
were  born  here  were  Ethan  A.  Greenwood,  Thomas 
O.  Selfridge,  William  A.  Williams  and  Edward  B. 
Savage. 

Centennial. — The  town  celebrated  its  centennial 
June  13,  1867. 

The  following  were  the  officers  of  the  day  : 
President,  Levi  Pierce ;  Vicg-Presidents,  Col.  Moses 
Waite,  Dr.  Moses  Phelps,  Capt.  Ebenezer  Stowe, 
Moses  C.  Wheeler,  Oren  Marean,  Abel  Howe ;  Chief 
Marshal,  Lyman  Woodward ;  Assistant  Marshals, 
Wm.  H.  Whittemore,  F.  P.  Morse,  Eockwell  H. 
Waite,  Asa  H.  Church  ;  Toast  Master,  J.  C.  Gleason  ; 
Chaplain,  Rev.  I.  B.  Bigelow. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Stowe, 
and  a  poem  read  by  Horace  Underwood.  The  town 
also  celebrated  the  Centennial  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, July  4,  1876.  The  following  hymn,  writ- 
ten by  Horace  Underwood,  was  sung  on  that  occasion  : 

Great  God  of  nations,  Mighty  One, 

Before  wliom  centuries  pass  us  daya, 
Since  first  Thoii  spake,  and  it  was  done, 

How  wonderful  h.ive  been  Thy  ways  I 
Thy  sovereign  power  extends  to  all, 
A  nation's  rise,  a  sparrow's  fall. 


■We  trace  Tliy  providential  hand 
Through  all  tlieso  many  centuries  pa«t ; 

Especially  in  this,  our  land, 
We  clearly  see  it,  through  the  last : 

When  perils  come,  and  fears  arose, 

Thine  arm  gave  vict'ry  o'er  our  foes. 

One  hundred  years  ago  to-day, 
Our  fathers,  with  strong  faith  in  Thee — 

Believing  Tliou  wuiild'st  lead  the  way, 
Did  then  declare  this  nation  free  ; 

But  oh  I  what  trials  they  endured. 

Before  their  freedum  waa  secured. 

And  now  we've  come  to  celebrate 

Our  glorious  Independence  won, 
We've  come— yes,  to  commemorate 

Those  deeds,  by  our  brave  fathers  done  ; 
We've  come,  O  Father,  to  thank  Thee, 
That  we,  to-day,  are  truly  free. 

On  all  this  land,  from  east  to  west, 

On  all  who  are  assembled  here, 
0  let  Thy  richest  blessings  rest, 

Through  all  this  glad  centennial  year  ; 
And  may  our  hearts,  through  coming  days, 
Be  filled  with  gratitude  and  praise. 

Through  all  the  centuries  yet  to  come. 

May  this  fair  land— as  time  still  flies. 
Be  blest  of  Thee,  as  freedom's  home  ; 

May  this.  Star  of  the  West,  still  rise 
And  shine,  with  mure  effulgent  ray. 
Till  lost  in  the  millennial  day. 

Copperas  Mine. — When  the  new  county  road  to 
Templeton  was  built,  in  1828,  in  cutting  through  a 
ledge,  ore  was  discovered  which  was  supposed  to  be 
of  great  value.  It  proved  to  be  copperas.  The 
mine  was  workecf  on  a  large  scale  for  many  years, 
but  though  the  copperas  was  ot  good  quality,  the 
cost  of  its  manufacture  was  so  great  the  enterprise 
was  at  length  abandoned,  and  all  the  buildings  of  the 
settlement  have  now  .disappeared.  This  ledge  is 
very  extensive,  though  it  comes  to  the  surface  in  but 
few  places. 

Physicians. — The  first  practicing  physician  in 
town  was  Dr.  Moses  Phelps,  who  came  here  in  1776, 
and  for  more  than  half  a  century  visited  his  patients 
on  horseback  with  his  huge  saddle-bags  of  medicine. 
His  son,  Moses  Phelps,  studied  and  practiced  with 
him,  except  for  four  years  spent  in  Barre ;  after  more 
than  fifty  years  of  active  service,  he  continued  to  be 
consulted  till  his  death,  in  1873;  the  father  and  sou 
thus  covering  almost  a  century  of  practice. 

Others  have  been  Drs.  Goodnow,  George  Hoyt, 
Brown,  Holmes,  Taylor,  Alexander,  Billings,  Bemis, 
Pillsbury,  Scribner,  Freeland,  Lincoln,  Sylvestef, 
Ruggles,  Ames,  Joseph  M.  Tenney,  H.  O.  Palmer 
and  Amory  Jewett. 

The  Militia. — Prior  to  1791  there  was  but  one 
military  company  in  this  town.  It  then  numbered 
one  hundred  and  forty  men,  and  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing, and  the  town  voted  to  divide  it  into  two  compa- 
nies, to  be  called  the  East  Company  and  the  Wes 
Company,  and  to  choose  officers  for  the  two,  which 
shows  that  military  officers  at  that  time  were  elected 
in  town-meeting.  The  officers  of  the  West  Company 
were:  Ebenezer  Mann,  captain;   Daniel  Parkis  (at- 
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terwards  spelled  Parkburst),  lieutenant ;  John  Brown- 
ing, ensign.  Of  the  East  Company :  Moses  Green- 
wood, captain ;  Asa  Church,  lieutenant ;  Paul  Mat- 
thews, ensign. 

Rifie  Company. — In  1816  an  independent  company 
was  chartered,  called  the  Hubbardston  Rifle  Com- 
pany. The  first  officers  were :  James  H.  Wheeler, 
captain;  Ephraim  Mason,  lieutenant;  Brigham  Davis, 
ensign. 

In  1829,  after  the  active  militia  was  so  reduced  as 
to  include  only  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  thirty,  the  West  Company  was  dis- 
banded. The  officers — Asa  Underwood,  captain  ; 
Makepeace  Clark,  lieutenant,  and  Samuel  A.  Knox, 
ensign — were  discharged,  and  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  were  enrolled  in  the  East  Com- 
pany. 

lAght  Infantry. — In  1843  another  independent  com- 
pany was  chartered,  called  the  Hubbardston  Light 
Infantry.  The  first  officers  of  the  Infantry  Company 
which  followed  were:  George  Williams,  Jr.,  captain; 
Henry  Chase,  first  lieutenant ;  Daniel  Witt,  second 
lieutenant;  Joseph  Russell,  (bird  lieutenant,  and 
Harvey  Brown,  fourth  lieutenant. 

Grand  Army  op  the  Republic. — Post  109  was 
organized  in  1868,  but  finally,  the  number  of  members 
dropping  below  the  number  called  for  by  charter, 
it  was  abandoned. 

Soldiers'  Monumext — The  town  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  her  soldiers,  in  1885.  It  was 
dedicated  June  17th  of  that  year,  the  address  upon 
the  occasion  being  delivered  by  Hon.  W.  W.  Rice. 

Post-Office. — A  post-office  was  established  in 
Hubbardston  in  1810,  and  the  following  have  been 
postmasters :  Reuben  Wheeler,  Clark  Witt,  John 
Church,  Levi  Pierce,  Dana  Braun,  Appleton  Clark, 
Abijah  S.  Clark,  John  Phelps,  John  F.  Clark,  Wil- 
liam Bennett,  Jr.,  William  H.  Whittemore,  Lyman 
Woodward  and  J.  B.  Flynn. 

The  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  was  commenced 
in  1888  by  Arthur  McWilliams  on  the  old  Parker  mill 
site. 

Hubbardston  Geaxge,  No.  126,  P.  of  H.,  was 
chartered  November  26, 1885.  Master,  Alson  J.  Green- 
wood ;  Secretary,  George  E.  Morse.  Past  Masters : 
Darius  Parsons,  Chester  E.  Bennett,  Elwin  C.  Wheeler. 

It  is  now  in  aflourishing  condition,  with  sixty-seven 
members. 

Civil  History. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
town  officers,  Representatives,  Senators,  etc  : 

Selectmen. — Israel  Green,  1767  ;  Benjamin  Nurse, 
1767  ;  Benjamin  Hoyt,  1767-69 ;  Stephen  Heald,  1768, 
'70,  '71,  '73,  '75,  '79,  '86  ;  Adam  Wheeler,  1768,  '79, 
'83;  William  Pain,  1769;  Ezekiel  Newton,  1770, 
'72-74;  William  Marean,  1770,  '71,  '75,  '82,  '92-1800, 
'01,  '02,  '06,  '09;  Joseph  Eveleth,  1771,  '73,  '85;  Jos- 
eph Slarrow,  1772  ;  John  Woods,  1772,  '76,  '87,  1807, 
'08;  Ezra  Pond,  1774,  '80,  '81,  '87  ;  William  Muzzy, 
1774,  '75,  '79,  '82,  '95,  '96  ;  Jonathan  Gates,  1776,  '80, 


'84,  '86,  '88,  '89 ;  Robert  Murdock,  1776,  '85,  '86,  '90^ 
'91,  '98,  '99,  1800,  '01  ;  John  Clark,  1777,  '79  ;  Isaac' 
Bellows,^  1777,  '83;  George  Metcalf,  1777;  Thomas 
Caryl,  1778 ;  Elisha  Woodward,  1778,  '79,  1802  ;  Wil- 
liam Stone,  1778;  Joseph  Shattuck,  1780,  '86;  Na- 
thaniel Waite,  1780,  '92-94;  Abijah  Greenwood,  1780, 
'83,  '87,  '92-94  ;  Samuel  Slocomb,  1781-83  ;  Joel  Pol- 
lard, 1781;  Reuben  Totman,  1883;  James  Thompson, 
1784,  '92,  '93 ;  Eli  Clark,  1784  ;  Joseph  Wright,  1784, 
'86,  '92-94  ;  Hollis  Parker,  1785  ;  Nathan  Stone,  1785  ; 
John  McClenathan,  1785,  '94,  '97,  1807,  '08;  Edward 
Selfridge,  1788,  '89  ;  Buckley  Howe,  1788,  '89;  Moees 
Greenwood,  1790,  '91,  '95-97;  Moses  Clark,  1790,  '91, 
1805,  '06 ;  Joshua  Murdock,  1790,  '91,  1807,  '08  ;  Sam- 
uel Follett,  1790,  '91 ;  Thomas  Hapgood,  1795-97  ; 
John  Browning,  1797,  1803-05  ;  Daniel  Parkhurst, 
1798,  '99,  1800,  '01  ;  Ephraim  Allen,  1798-1800,  '09, 
'10,  '12,  '13;  Ebenezer  Warren,  1798-1800,  '01,  '03-05, 
'16, '17;  Israel  Davis,  1801, '02,  '06,  '09,  '12-15, '21, 
'22  ;  Ebenezer  Stowe,  1802  ;  Abraham  Cutting,  1802; 
Levi  Greenwood,  1803-05,  '16 ;  Jonathan  Cutting, 
1803-05  ;  William  Morse,  1804,  '05,  '10-12,  '20  ;  Asa 
Wheeler,  1806,  '10-12,  '15  ;  Daniel  Woodward,  1806, 
'09,  '14,  '15,  '18,  '19,  '21-23 ;  Samuel  Morse,  1806,  '13  ; 
Otis  Parker,  1807,  '08,  '12,  '15,  '19,  '22  ;  Aaron  Gates, 
1807,  '08,  '18-20,  '24,  '25,  '31,  '32;  Luke  Warren,  1809, 
'20  ;  Asa  Lyon,  1810 ;  Delphos  Gates,  1810,  '11 ;  Moses 
Phelps,  1811;  Levi  Conant,  1811 ;  Robert  Murdock, 
Jr.,  1813 ;  Daniel  Barnes,  1813 ;  Moses  Waite,  1814, 
'15,  '19,  '20,  '24,  '26-29,  '30,  '34,  '36-39,  '42  ;  Aaron 
Wright,  1814,  '17;  Joel  Pollard,  Jr.,  1814;  Ebenezer 
Mann,  1816;  Timothy  P.  Marean,  1816,  '17,  '21; 
Ephraim  Mason,  1816  ;  Nathan  Wright,  1817  ;  James 
H.  Wheeler,  1817,  '18 ;  Moses  Phelps,  Jr.,  1818  ; 
Jotham  Stone,  1818,  '19;  Isaac  Follett,  1820;  James 
Browning,  1821,  '24;  Ebenezer  Stowe,  Jr.,  1821;  Silas 
Greenwood,  1822,  '23,  '26-29,  '30-32,  '34,  '36,  '39,  '40  ; 
Sewell  Mirick,  1822,  '23,  '26 ;  Warner  Hinds,  1823, 
'24,  '26  ;  John  Church,  1823  ;  Samuel  Swan,  1824^27; 
Henry  Prentiss,  1825;  George  Williams,  1825  ;  Abijah 
Clark,  1825,  '27-29,  '31,  '32;  Jonas  Heald,  1827,  '28, 
'43;  Nathan  Warren,  1828  ;  Asa  Marean,  1829,  '30, 
'31,  '33,  '35,  '40,  '41, '43-45;  Rowland  Woodward, 
1829,  '33-35  ;  Justus  Ellinwood,  1830  ;  David  Ben- 
nett, 1830 ;  Elisha  Woodward,  1881-33  ;  Ethan  A. 
Greenwood,  1833  ;  Dana  Brown,  1833,  '35-38,  '44,  '45  ; 
Stillman  Morse,  1834 ;  Lyman  Greenwood,  1834,  'BO- 
SS, '46^19,  '52-54,  '59,  '60,  '62,  '64 ;  William  S.  Clark, 
1835 ;  William  Joslin,  '1835,  '41,  '43,  '59,  '70  ;  Levi 
Allery,  1836,  '37;  Sewell  Wheeler,  1837,  '38,  '44,  '45  ; 
Crusoe  Kendall,  1838-40,  '42,  '43 ;  Henry  Prentiss, 
Jr.,  1739,  '40,  '52-54,  '61;  Levi  Joslin,  1839,  '42,  '44- 
46, '50, '51,  '60;  Ephraim  Stowe,  1840,  '41,  '43-48; 
Aaron  Greenwood,  1841,  '42,  '46,  '55-58;  James  A. 
Waite,  1841  ;  Luke  Williams,  1842 ;  John  F.  Wood- 
ward,  1846-49,   '50,    '51,   57-59,    '60,   '62-64;   Caleb 

1  Resigned  to  enlist  in  the  army,  and  Ebenezer  Joslin  was  elected  May 
22,  1T77,  to  serve  for  theremtiinder  tf  that  year. 
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Underwood,  1849-51  ;  Sylvanus  Dunton,  1852-54, 
'57,  '58 ;  Levi  l\Iiles,  1855,  '56 ;  Augustus  Morse,  1855, 
'56;  T.  Sibley  Heakl,'  1861;  Horace  Underwood, 
1861, '65, '69;  Moses  C.  Wlieeler,  1862-65,  '67,  '68; 
Andrew  Gleason,  1863,  '65,  '66,  '71  ;  John  G.  Allen, 
1866,  '88-86  ;  Isaac  Hallock,  1866 ;  Oren  Marean,  1867, 
'68;  Abel  Howe,  1867-69;  Spencer  Prentiss,  1869; 
EbenezerTilton,  1870,'71 ;  DavidPollard,  1870;  Lyman 
Woodward,  1871,  '72;  William  J.  Eveleth,  1872,  '73; 
Alson  J.  Greenwood,  1872,  '73,  '76-80,  '85  ;  Danford 
Clark,  1873  ;  Samuel  S.  Gleason,  1874-81,  '82 ;  Silas 
Wheeler,  1874-82 ;  Anson  B.  Clark,  1874,  '75  ;  War- 
ren Clark,  1881  ;  Edwin  H.  Clark,  1883,  '84;  Herbert 
W.  Howe,  1886-88;  Charles  E.  Pollard,  1887,  '88; 
William  H.  Wheeler,  1S87,  '88. 

As8ei<sor8. — Israel  Green,  1767;  Benjamin  Nurse, 
1767;  Benjamin  Hoyt,  1767-69,  '72;  Stephen  Heald, 
1768,  '70;  Adam  Wheeler,  1768,  '69,  '71;  William 
Pain,  1769;  Ezekiel  Newton,  1770;  William  Marean, 
1770,  '71,  '92;  .Joseph  Eveleth,  1771-73,  '75,  '77; 
Nathaniel  Waite,  1772  ;  John  Woods,  1773-76,  '78, 
'79;  George  Metcalf,  1773  ;  Isaac  Bellows,  1774,  '75, 
'77, '79, '81, '87;  William  Muzzy,  1774,  '77,  '79,  '86, 
'92, '98;  Jonathan  Gates,  1776,  '80,  '83,  '84,  '88-90, 
1802,  '03;  Robert  Murdock,  1776;  Joel  Pollard, 
1779-82;  Elisha  Woodward,  1780,  '82-84;  Joseph 
Shattuck,  1780,  '82,  '85,  '86  ;  Ebenezer  Mann,  1780, 
'97;  Alpheus  Morse,  1781, '85;  Moses  Phelps,  1783, 
'84;  Ebenezer  Joslin,  1785;  Philemon  AVoodward, 
1786,  '88-98,  1800,  '04-06,  '09,  '12-15  ;  Samuel  Morse,''' 
1787  ;  Moses  Greenwood,  1787,  '90 ;  John  McClena- 
than,  1791, '93-96  ;  Asa  Church,  1791,  '93-97;  Dan- 
iel Woodward,  1798-1801,  '17 ;  Abijah  Greenwood, 
1799;  James  Thompson,  1799;  Edward  Selfridge, 
1800;  Jacob  Waite,  1801,  '03-08,  '10,  '11;  Abner 
Gay,  1802,  '03,  '13,  '16;  Abraham  Cutting,  1802;  Is- 
rael Davis,  1804,  '05;  Levi  Greenwood,  1806,  '18; 
Asa  Wheeler,  1807,  '08;  Luke  Warren,  1807-09,  '12, 
'14,  '15,  '20;  Timothy  P.  Marean,  1809;  Aaron 
Gates,  1810,  '11,  '16-22,  '25-30;  Nathaniel  Waite, 
Jr.,  1810  ;  Luther  Hale,  1811-15,  '21 ;  William  Rice, 
1816;  Nathan  Wright,  1817;  Joel  Pollard,  Jr.,  1818, 
'19,  '22-24,  '30,  '39,  '40;  William  Hobbs,  1819;  Sew- 
ell  Mirick,  1820,  '22-24,  '26,  '27,  '30;  James  H. 
Wheeler,  1821;  Justus  Ellinwood,  1828, '24 ;  George 
Williams,  1825  ;  Abijah  Clark,  1825  ;  Russell  Brown, 
1826,  '28,  '29,  '31,  '33-35  ;  Ephraim  Stowe,  1827  ;  Silas 
Davis,  1828,  '29,  '31,  '32;  John  Church,  1831, '32; 
William  Young,  18.32,  '33;  Shepherd  Clark,  1833; 
John  D.  Pierce,  18.34,  '35;  Elisha  Woodward,  1834- 
42,  '44-49,  '51,  '58-60,  '63,  '64;  William  Bennett, 
1836-40;  James  H.  Pierce,  1836,  '37;  Henry  Pren- 
tiss, Jr.,  1838,  '41,  '42,  '44-49,  '51 ;  Lyman  Green- 
wood, 1841-43;  Dana  Brown,  1843,  '54;  Rowland 
AVoodward,  1843  ;  William  Bennett,  Jr.,  1844-48,  '50, 

1  Resigned  to  enlist  in  the  army,  and  John  F.  "Woodward  was  elected 
to  serve  the  rest  of  the  year. 

=  Died  April  20,  1787.  and  .Tohn  Woods  was  elected  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. 


'51;  Sylvanus  Dunton,  1849,  '59;  Levi  Miles,  1852, 
'53 ;  Simpson  C.  Heald,  1850 ;  Joseph  Raymond, 
1852-54;  Israel  Davis,  1852-54  ;  Aimer  Gay,  185.5-57, 
'59,  '60-63,  '65-68,  '70,  '74-77;  Horace  Underwood, 
1855-68;  Leonard  Clark,  1855,  '68;  AVilliam  Joslin, 
18.56,  '57,  '61-«9 ;  Abijah  H.  Greenwood,  1856,  '57 ; 
Levi  Joslin,  1858 ;  Albert  Bennett,  1858,  '60,  '73,  '74, 
'80;  Lyman  AVoodward,  1861,  '62,  '64,  '69,  '70, '71; 
Oren  Marean,  1865,  '66,  '73;  Nathan  H.  Felton, 
1867;  Danford  Clark,  1869-73,  '83  ;  Samuel  S.  Glea- 
son, 1871,  '72,  '78,  '80,  '81,  '86;  Albert  H.  Waite, 
1872  ;  Asa  Bennett,  1874,  '76,  '79,  '80,  '81,  '82 ;  AVar- 
ren  Clark,  1875;  Alson  J.  Greenwood,  1875,  '78,  '81- 
88;  Luke  S.  Moore,  1876,  '77;  Edwin  Bennett,  1877, 
'78  ;  George  H.  Davis,  1879,  '86-88  ;  Joseph  Jewelt, 
1879;  Saxton  J.  Arnold,  1882;  Harlan  P.  Smart, 
1883,  '84 ;  AVilliam  H.  Wheeler,  1884,  '85 ;  Edmund 
S.  Bennett,  1885,  '87,  '88. 

Town  Clerks. — John  Le  Bourveau,  1767-69;  AVil- 
liam Marean,  1770;  Joseph  Eveleth,  1771;  John 
AVoods,  1772-84,  '95,  '96;  Stephen  Church,-'  1785, 
'86 ;  Elisha  Woodward,  1786-94 ;  Abner  Gay,  1797- 
1802,  '16-18;  Jonathan  Cutting,  1803-06;  Jacob 
Waite,  1807,  '10,  '11 ;  Daniel  Woodward,  1808,  '09, 
'12,  '13;  Samuel  Swan,  1814,  '15,  '20-35;  AVilliam 
Bennett,  Jr.,  1836-64;  Lyman  AVoodward,  1865-89, 
present  incumbent. 

Town  Treasurers. — Ezekiel  Newton,  1767,  '68,  '72, 
'75,  '76  :  Adam  Wheeler,  1769-71 ;  William  Marean, 
1773,  '74;  John  Woods,  1778-81 ;  Joel  Pollard,  1782- 
84;  Elisha  Woodward,  178.5-90,  '99;  Jonathan  Gates, 
1791-98;  Abijah  Greenwood,  1800-03,  '09;  Daniel 
Woodward,  1804-06;  Ebenezer  Warren,  1807,  '08; 
Otis  Parker,  1810,  '11;  Ebenezer  Stowe,  1812;  Levi 
Greenwood,  1813-16 ;  Israel  Davis,  1817-19;  Justus 
Ellinwood,  1820,  '21  ;  Samuel  Swan,  1822,  '23;  Clark 
Witt,  1824-27;  John  Church,  1827-.30 ;  Levi  Peirce, 
1831-34,  '46,  '48,  '49,  '56-58  ;  Shepherd  Clark,  1835- 
37,  '40,  '41 ;  Moses  Phelps,  1838 ;  Appleton  Clark, 
1842-45;  Luther  A.  May,  1850-63;  John  Phelps, 
1849;  William  Bennett,  Jr.,  1854,  '63,  '64;  Benjamin 
D.  Phelps,  1855,  '59-62 ;  Moses  Greenwood,  1865  ; 
Lyman  AVoodward,  1866-81. 

Representatives  to  the  Genera)  Court.  —  William 
Muzzy,  1786,  '87,  '96,  '98  ;  John  Woods,  1788  ;  Wil- 
liam Marean,  1791,  '92,  '94,  1800,  '01 ;  Jonathan 
Gates,  1803;  John  McClenathan,  1804-07;  Jacob 
AVaite,  1809,  '10;  Ephraim  Allen,  1812,  '13;  Levi 
Greenwood,  1814,  '16;  Daniel  AVoodward,  1818,  '21; 
Samuel  Swan,  1824 ;  Henry  Prentiss,  1827,  '29,  '31, 
'32,  '36;  Moses  Phelps,  1828  ;  Moses  Waite,  1830-.34, 
'37 ;  Ethan  A.  Greenwood,  1833,  '84 ;  Silas  Green- 
wood, 1835;  Asa  Marean,  1835-38,  '41,  '42  ;  Micajah 
Reed,  1839,  '40 ;  George  AVilliams,  1839,  '40  ;  Sylvanus 
Dunton,  1843;  AVilliam  Bennett,  Jr.,  1846,  '48-52, 
the  district,   1861,  '64;    Leonard  Clark,  1855;    Levi 


3  Died  July   11,   17S6,  and   Elisha  Woodward  served  the  rest  of  the 
year. 
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Miles,  1856  ;  Henry  Prentiss,  1857  ;  Aaron  Greenwood, 
the  district,  1859 ;  Horace  Underwood,  1863,  '78 ; 
Lyman  Woodward,  the  district,  1865,  '67,  '72,  '73  ; 
Otis  Hale,  the  district,  1868  ;  Samuel  S.  Gleason,  the 
district,  1876;  William  J.  Eveleth,  1882;  Herbert  W. 
Howe,  1889. 

From  1831  to  1837,  and  in  1839  and  1840  the  town 
sent  two  representatives. 

For  the  years  not  mentioned  above,  prior  to  1858, 
the  town  was  not  represented. 

From  1858  to  1866  Templeton  and  Hubbardston 
comprised  one  district. 

From  1866  to  1877  Barre,  Dana,  Hard  wick,  Hub- 
bardston, Petersham,  Phillipston  and  New  Braintree 
made  one  district. 

Since  1877  Petersham,  Phillipston,  Templeton  and 
Hubbardston  compose  this  district. 

Senators. — Henry  Prentiss,  1835 ;  Ethan  A.  Green- 
%vood,  1836,  '37. 

Delegate!!  to  the  Several  Conventions  held  in  Massachu- 
setts.— John  Clark,  delegate  to  convention  held  at 
Concord,  1774;  William  Muzzy,  representative  to 
Provisional  Congress,  Watertown,  1776 ;  William 
Muzzy,  representative  to  General  Court,  held  at 
Watertown,  1775  ;  John  Woods,  delegate  to  Constitu- 
tional Convention  held  at  Cambridge,  1779 ;  William 
Marean,  delegate  to  convention  held  at  Concord, 
1779  ;  John  Woods,  delegate  to  convention  held  at 
Boston  to  adopt  the  United  States  Constitution,  1787 ; 
Ephraim  Allen,  delegate  to  convention  held  at  Bos- 
ton to  revise  the  Constitution,  1820  ;  William  Bennett, 
Jr.,  delegate  to  convention  held  at  Boston  to  revise 
the  Constitution,  1853. 

Population.— 1767,  about  150 ;  1776,  488  ;  1790, 
933;  1800,1113;  1810,1127;  1820,1367;  1830,1674; 
1840,  1784  ;  1850, 1825;  1855,  1744  ;  1860, 1621 ;  1865, 
1546;  1870,  1654;  1875,  1440;  1880,  1385;  1885, 
1309  ;  1889,  about  1300. 

Valuation.  — 1831,  $314,467;  1841,  $411,458; 
1851,  $643,503 ;  1861,  $609,054;  1865,  $741,433;  1870, 
$904,457;  1875,  $903,176;  1880,  $789,238;  1885, 
$699,965. 
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It  is  not  proposed,  in  this  sketch  of  Warren,  to  go 
into  any  details  of  the  history  of  the  territory  of 
which  it  is  composed  before  its  incorporation  as 
a  town.  Unlike  many  of  the  towns  in  Worcester 
County,  the  township  was  not  founded  on  a  grant  to 
proprietors,  which  gradually  developed  into  a  condi- 
tion which  made  an  act  of  incorporation  necessary  for 
its  progress.  The  simple  statement  of  the  case  is  that 
certain  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Brook  field  and 
75 


Brimfield,  and  of  the  plantation  of  Kingsfield,  which 
was,  in  1752,  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Palmer, 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  inconveniences  to  which 
they  were  subjected  by  reason  of  their  distance  from 
the  churches,  and  other  privileges  of  the  communities 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  petitioned  the  General 
Court  to  be  incorporated  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
town.  In  response  to  their  petition  the  following  act 
of  incorporation  was  passed  January  16,  1741-42: 

Att  act  for  erecting  a  parcel  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  westerly  part  of  the  town  of  Brookfield  and  the  northerly  part  of 
the  town  of  Brimfield  and  easterly  part  of  Kingsfield,  so-called,  viz.: 
those  parts  of  the  said  lands  that  adjoin  to  said  Brookfield,  into  a  town- 
ship by  the  name  of  Western. 

Whereas,  divers  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Brookfield  and  Brimfield, 
and  of  Kingsfield,  so-called,  labor  under  difliculties  by  reason  of  their 
not  being  incorporated  into  a  township  ; 

Be  it  enacted  by  His  Kxcelleucy,  the  Governor,  Council  and  Represen- 
tatives, in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 

Sec.  I.  That  the  lands  hereafter  bounded  and  described  be,  and  hereby 
are,  erected  into  a  separate  and  distinct  township  by  the  name  of  West- 
ern, viz. : 

Sec.  2.  Beginning  at  Brookfield  southwest  corner ;  then  running  half 
a  mile  north  on  said  Brookfield  line  ;  then  west  thirty-four  degrees  north 
three  miles  and  eighty  rods  to  the  river,  and  bounded  with  a  small  wal- 
nut staddle  standing  in  the  split  of  a  rock  ;  thence  rnnningup  the  river  to 
an  elm-tree  marked  ;  thence  crossing  the  river  and  running  north  forty- 
four  degrees  east  about  three  miles  and  a  half  to  Brookfield  west  line  to 
a  heap  of  stones  near  a  chestnut-tree  marked  ;  and  running  east  eleven 
degrees  and  thirty  minutes  south  one  mile  and  an  hundred  and  fifty  rods 
to  a  heap  of  stones  on  a  rock,  at  the  end  of  a  meadow  or  mill-pond  ;  then 
bounding  on  Cornelius  White's  land  till  it  come  to  mill  brook,  so-called  ; 
then  bounded  with  the  mill  brook  to  the  river  za  the  brook  runs ;  then 
Grossing  the  river  and  extending  southeasterly  to  a  white  oak-tree, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  northeast  corner  of  the  mile  square  ;  thence 
extending  southeasterly  to  Brookfield  south  line,  intersecting  that  line 
two  miles  and  three-quarters  from  said  first-mentioned  southwest  corner 
bounds. 

Sec.  3.  And  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  lands  be,  and  hereby  are, 
vested  with  all  the  powers,  privileges  and  immunities  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  other  towns  within  this  province  are,  or  by  right  ought  to  be, 
vested  with  ;  and  that  the  said  town  of  Western  belong  to  the  County  of 
Worcester, 

Provided, — 

And  be  it  further  enacted  hij  the  authority  aforesaid  : 

Sec.  4.  That  nothing  in  the  act  contained  shall  be  construed  or  in- 
tended to  hinder,  alter  or  prejudice  the  right  and  interest  of  all  or  any 
person  whatsoever  in  any  of  the  common  or  undivided  lands  in  the  said 
townships  of  Brookfield,  Brimfield  and  the  plantation  called  Kingsfield, 
but  the  same  shall  [remain  as  heretofore,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
spective towns  and  plantation  aforesaid  shaU  have  their  full  vote  in  the 
ordering,  improving  or  disposing  of  such  common  and  undivided  lands 
as  by  law  they  have,  or  ought  to  have,  before  the  enacting  hereof. 

Provided  also, — 

And  he  it  further  enacted: 

Sec  5.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town  of  Western  shall  be  lia- 
ble and  subject,  notwithstanding  their  being  set  off  and  constituted  a 
township,  as  aforesaid,  to  pay  their  proportion  of  all  province,  county 
and  town  rates  for  this  year,  in  the  said  town  of  Brookfield,  Brimfield 
and  Kingsfield,  respectively,  and  shall  be  accordingly  assessed  thereto  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  would  have  been  if  this  act  had  never  been 
made;  anything  herein  before  contained  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

To  prevent  confusion,  it  will  be  proper  to  state  here 
that  the  town  bore  the  name  of  Western  until  1834, 
when,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  name  was 
changed  to  Warren.  The  town  of  Weston,  in  Middle- 
sex County,  was  incorporated  in  1712,  and  the  simi- 
larity in  the  names  led  to  a  confusion  which  made 
the  change  necessary.  The  name  of  Warren  will  be 
excla-iively  used  in  this  narrative. 
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The  first  town-meeting  was  held  March  8,  1741-42, 
according  to  the  old  style  of  the  calendar  or,  on  the 
19th  of  March,  1742,  according  to  the  new  style.  At 
that  meeting  Noah  Ashley  was  chosen  moderator,  and 
Mathew  Beal,  town  clerk.  The  selectmen  chosen 
were  Solomon  Keys,  Noah  Ashley,  Peter  Kice  and 
Nathaniel  Keed.  On  the  15th  of  March,  at  a  town- 
meeting  at  which  Thomas  Parsons  acted  as  moderator, 
it  was  voted  "  to  strengthen  the  covenant  adopted, 
that  it  shall  be  strong  and  good.''  On  the  5th  of 
June,  1742,  it  was  voted  to  locate  the  meeting-house 
on  Comey  Hill  and  to  have  three  months'  preaching. 
On  the  14th  of  October,  1742,  it  was  voted  to  have 
the  meeting-house  forty  feet  square,  and  to  locate  it 
on  Comey  Hill.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1743,  a  town- 
meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Widow  Howard,  and 
Solomon  Keys  was  chosen  moderator.  The  meeting 
was  "adjourned  to  the  place  called  Comey  Hill,  and 
at  the  place  above  mentioned  on  the  west  side,  near 
the  place  called  the  Staddle  on  a  napp  of  ground 
adjoining  to  Comey  Hill ;  the  particular  spot  is  known 
by  one  chestnut  tree  on  the  west  side  of  the  napp, 
and  a  little  east  of  said  chestnut  tree  there  is  two 
black  oak  staddles,  marked,  and  the  same  spot  at 
said  meeting,  by  adjournment  from  the  Widow 
Howard's  house  to  this  place,  and  on  this  spot  of 
ground  and  at  the  time  noted,  the  particular  spot  is, 
and  shall  be,  the  place  for  the  meeting-house  to  be 
built  upon  and  here  to  remain."  On  the  2d  of  Maj', 
1743,  at  a  town-meeting  at  which  Solomon  Keys  acted 
as  moderator,  it  was  voted  to  build  the  meeting- 
house forty-five  feet  long,  thirty-five  feet  wide  and 
twenty  and  one-half  feet  between  sill  and  plate,  and 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  was  appropriated  to 
pay  the  expenses.  Noah  Ashley,  Solomon  Keys  and 
David  Blair  were  chosen  a  building  committee,  and 
it  was  also  voted  that  Mr.  Thomas  Strong  should  do 
the  preaching  for  three  months.  On  the  16th  of 
January,  1743,  it  was  voted  to  settle  John  Martin 
with  a  .settlement  of  eighty-seven  pounds  and  ten 
shillings  and  a  salary  of  forty  pounds,  to  be  increased 
fifty  shillings  annually  after  the  first  year.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Mr.  Martin  declined,  or  if  he  came  to 
Warren  that  his  settlement  was  short.  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  first  settled  minister  was  Rev.  Isaac 
Jones,  who  was  notified  on  the  20th  of  July,  1744,  by 
Samuel  Bliss,  Gershom  Makepeace,  Noah  Ashley, 
Thomas  Rich  and  Peter  Rice,  "  that  the  free-holders 
of  Western  had  selected  him  for  their  minister,  and 
they  prayed  for  his  speedy  and  serious  consideration  of 
the  premises."  Mr.  Jones  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
was  ordained  in  January,  1744-45.  He  continued  in  his 
pastorate  more  than  forty  years,  when  he  was  released 
only  by  his  death.  Mr.  Jones  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Stephen  Baxter,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  in  1788,  who 
was  ordained  March  9,  1791.  During  the  pastorate 
of  Mr.  Baxter  in  1798,  a  movement  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  meeting-house  began  to  be  agitated, 
and,  as  was  the  case  in  most  towns,  the  location  of  the 


old  structure  was  found  to  be  inconvenient  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  population,  and  it  was  decided  to 
build  it  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Common.  On  the 
Common  it  was  built  in  1804,  and  there  it  remained 
until  1837,  when  desired  improvements  of  the  Com- 
mon rendered  it  necessary  to  remove  it  to  the  site  of 
the  present  house.  In  April,  1874,  it  was  burned,  and 
the  present  meeting-house  was  at  once  erected  on  the 
old  site.  In  1806  Mr.  Baxter  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Sylvester  Burt,  and  in  1816  by  Rev.  Munson  C.  Gay- 
lord.  Rev.  Orin  Catlin  followed  in  1829,  and  Rev. 
Charles  Fitch  in  1832.  Rev.  George  Trask  was  or- 
dained in  1836,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  somewhat 
notarious  in  a  crusade  against  the  use  of  tobacco. 
Mr.  Trask  remained  ten  years,  and  has  been  followed 
by  Rev.  Charles  Smith,  Rev.  J.  H.  Northrop,  Rev.  S. 
S.  Smith,  Rev.  E.  L.  Jagger,  Rev.  S.  J.  Austin  and 
the  present  pastor,  Rev.  D.  O.  Clark. 

In  1815  a  Universalist  Society  was  organized,  and 
a  meeting-house  built  at  Hodge's  Corner,  in  South 
Warren,  in  1821.  In  1833  this  organization  was 
abandoned.  In  1830  the  present  Universalist  Society 
was  organized  and  for  several  years  held  services  in 
one  of  the  school-houses.  In  1837  they  built  their 
present  church  on  the  hill  between  the  south  and 
central  villages.  Rev.  J.  W.  Talbot  was  installed 
over  the  society  in  1839,  and  has  been  succeeded, 
among  others,  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Lane,  Webster,  Plum, 
Bradley,  Moore  and  the  present  efficient  pastor,  Rev. 
Olney  I.  Darling. 

A  Methodist  Society  was  organized  in  1852,  and  for 
more  than  ten  years  held  religious  services  in  Union 
Hall.  In  1863  the  society  bought  a  church  in  that 
part  of  Ludlow  called  Jencksville  and  removed  it 
to  Warren.  Among  the  pastors  of  this  society  have 
been  Rev.  Mr.  Parkhurst,  Rev.  Messrs.  George,  Satch- 
well,  Locke,  Godfrey  and  Tisdale.  The  present  pas- 
tor is  Rev.  J.  F.  Means.  There  is  also  at  the  present 
time  a  Methodist  Church  at  West  Warren,  of  which 
Rev.  B.  F.  Kingsley  is  pastor. 

A  Congregational  Society  was  organized  at  West 
Warren,  July  25,  1865.  Rev.  A.  H.  Simes  was 
installed  over  this  society  in  1866,  and  was  succeeded 
after  his  resignation,  in  1869,  by  Rev.  C.  G.  Weeks. 
During  its  early  years  the  society  worshipped  in 
Grossman's  Hall,  but  in  1869,  during  the  pastorate  of 
Mr.  Simes,  the  present  'meeting-house  was  erected. 
The  present  pastor  of  this  society  is  Rev.  G.  H. 
Morss. 

In  1872  Catholic  churches  were  erected  both  in 
the  central  village  and  at  West  Warren,  and  these 
are  presided  over  by  Rev.  David  Mover  and  his 
assistant,  Father  Martel. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town 
before  its  peace  was  disturbed  by  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars.  In  the  first  of  these  wars  it  is  not 
probable  that  Warren,  just  starting  iu  her  municipal 
career,  took  a  very  active  part.  In  the  war  of  1753 
she   sent   her   soldiers   into   the  field,  and  bore  her 
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ample  share  of  ifcg  burdens.  Solomon  Keys  and  his 
son  both  joined  in  the  expedition  to  Lake  George  in 
1755,  and  both  were  killed.  In  1759  Lord  Amherst 
with  ten  thousand  men  encamped  within  the  town- 
ship on  his  way  to  Crown  Point,  and  little  opportunity 
was  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  to  pursue  with  regu- 
larity and  profit  their  useful  occupations  until  the 
peace  of  1763.  But  even  then  the  declaration  of 
peace  was  mingled  with  mutterings  and  complaints 
which  foreboded  a  more  severe  and  more  protracted 
conflict  than  that  from  which  they  had  happily  been 
relieved.  It  is  not  proposed  to  note  the  steps  taken 
by  Warren  in  conjunction  with  other  towns  to  up- 
hold the  arms  of  those  who,  in  Boston  and  elsewhere, 
were  resisting  the  aggressions  of  the  crown.  At  a 
town-meeting  held  January  17,  1774,  it  was  declared 
*'  that  the  plan  of  importing  tea  into  America  subject 
to  a  tax  by  commissioners  of  the  East  India  Company 
was  a  very  great  infringetnent  on  their  rights,  and 
threatened  them  with  bondage  and  slavery."  It  was 
also  dechired  by  the  town  that  "  loyalty  and  true 
allegiance  to  His  Majesty  King  George  the  third  we 
heartily  and  sincerely  profess,  and  will  yield  a  cheer- 
ful and  ready  obedience  to  all  just  laws ;  and  a  hearty 
friendship  with  our  mother  country  we  wish  may  be 
continued  until  time  shall  be  no  more;  but  our  just 
rights  and  privileges,  for  which  our  forefathers 
endured  the  greatest  hardships,  and  many  of  them 
sacrificed  their  lives,  we  cannot  give  up  and  submit  to 
be  bondmen  and  slaves  ;  but  are  determined  to  defend 
with  the  greatest  vigor  and  resolution;  which  is,  as 
we  apprehend,  almost  the  universal  sentiment  of 
every  freeman  in  America." 

It  is  probable  that  the  following  lists,  copied  from 
the  muster  and  pay-rolls  at  the  State  House,  include 
most  of  the  soldiers  furnished  by  Warren  for  Rev- 
olutionary service  : 

The  following  men  belonging  to  the  company 
commanded  by  Capt.  Reuben  Read,  and  attached  to 
Col.  Jonathan  Warner's  regiment  of  militia,  marched 
from  Warren  to  Roxbury,  April  20,  1775,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  on  the 
day  before  : 


Reuben  Read,  captain. 
Cyrus  Rich,  lieutenant. 
Isaac  Wood,  lieutenant. 
Mattliew  Gray,  sergeant. 
Jonathan  D.inforth,  sergeant. 
William  Corvee,  sergeant. 
Henry  Wallridge,  sergeant. 
Jason  Wright,  corporal. 
Moses  Basconi,  corporal. 
Ebeuezer  Field,  corporal. 
Simeon  Rich,  corporal. 
William  Brown. 
Jonathan  Barrus. 
James  Blair,  Jr. 
Samuel  Blair. 
James  Craigic. 
Joseph  Smith. 
Aaron  Bliss. 
John  Davis. 
Solomon  Chandler. 
John  Brooks. 
Edward  Broc-ka. 


John  Wood. 
Luther  Rich. 
Ebenezer  Cutler. 
Joseph  Cutler. 
Scotaway    Whitcomb. 
Seth  Lincoln,  Jr. 
Joseph  Davis. 
Jonas  Lamson. 
John  Danforth. 
Caleb  Brooks. 
Davis  Burrus. 
Gideon  Davis. 
Joseph  Gleason. 
Barnabas  Blackmer. 
Isaac  Patrick. 
Nathan  Wood. 
Henry  Rogers. 
Samuel  Gray. 
Ellet  Makepeace. 
Thomas  Lincoln. 
Rice  Wheeler. 


The  following  men  belonged  to  the  company  of 
militia  commanded  by  Capt.  Josiah  Putnam,  and  at- 
tached to  Col.  Jedediah  Foster's  regiment,  which 
marched  to  Roxbury  from  Warren,  April  21,  1775: 


Josiah  Putnam,  c-aptain. 
Samuel  Baeconi,  lieutenant. 
Timothy  Rice,  corporal. 
Peter  Damon,  corporal. 
Benjamin  Thompson. 
Solomon  Blackmer. 
Elias  Holbrook. 
JohnCrabtree. 
John  Chandler. 
Samuel  Bascom,  Jr. 
Thomas  Chandler. 
Joseph  Tidd. 
William  Marr. 
James  Mills, 


Simeon  Dwight,  Jr. 
Isaac  Crane. 
Jonathan  Flint. 
Henry  White,  Jr. 
John  Conly. 
Ebenezer  Temple. 
Mathew  KaUigan. 
Samuel  Bliss. 
Jude  Foster. 
Henry  Switcher. 
Eouben  Bliss. 
Samuel  McAllister. 
Josiah  Putnam,  Jr. 


The  following  were  miscellaneous   enlistments  in 
1775,  some  of  which  were  re-enlistments: 


Jonathan  Danforth,  captain. 
Asa  Putnam,  captain. 
Jason  Allen. 
Edmund  Washburn. 
Henry  White. 
Solomon  Gilbert. 
Joseph  Chandler. 
Daniel  Keys,  lieutenant-col. 
Joshua  Danforth,  corporal. 
Nathan  Allen. 
Thomas  Whipple. 
Ebenezer  Field,  corporal. 
Henry  Rogers,  sergeant. 
SetU  Lincoln,  corporal. 
Joseph  Davis, 


Jonas  Lamson. 
Nathan  Wood. 
Mathew  KaUigan. 
Abel  Fairbanks. 
Daniel  Forward. 
Martin  Kellogg. 
John  Wood. 
Samuel  Bliss. 
Jude  Foster. 
Medad  Kellogg. 
Sylvanns  Brooks. 
James  Stone. 
Converse  Cutler. 
James  Blackmer. 


The  following  men  belonged  to  the  company  of 
militia  commanded  by  Capt.  Joseph  Cutler,  which 
marched  to  join  General  Gates,  September  24,  1777  : 


Joseph  Cutler,  captain, 
Alexander  Bothwell,  lieut. 
Mattliew  Gray,  lieutenant. 
Henry  Walkidge,  sergeant. 
Alexander  Wilson,  sergeant. 
William  Morse,  sergeant. 

French,  sergeant. 

James  Blair,  corporal. 
Joshua  Grossman,  corporal. 
Jonathan  Fh'nt,  corporal. 
James  Hunter. 
Ebenezer  Cutler. 
Henry  Chad  wick. 
Solomon  Bicb. 
Thomas  White. 
Edward  Larnand. 
William  Blair. 
Eli  Putnam. 
Reuben  Read. 
Nehemiah  Reter. 
Reuben  Bliss. 
Moses  Bliss. 
Isaac  Patrick. 


Jesse  Allen. 
Barnabas  Blackmer. 
Rice  Wheeler, 
Josiah  Austin. 
Joseph  Chandler. 
Samuel  Patrick. 
John  Pattrell, 
Isaac  Crane. 
Samuel  Andrews. 
Solomon  Bliss. 
Aaron  Bliss. 
Silas  Ballard. 
John  Bothwell. 
Aaron  Crawford. 
Simeon  Dwigbt. 
William  Vergin. 
John  McAllister. 
John  Chandler. 
Duty  Partridge. 
Asa  Putnam. 
David  Barrows. 
John  Demon. 
Robert  Forbes. 


The  following  enlisted  in  the  Continental  Army  in 

1778: 


Joseph  Cutler, 
Solomon  Chandler. 
Alexander  Thomas. 
Samuel  Davis. 
Martin  Kellogg. 
Noble  Spencer. 
Joshua  Danforth. 


Tower  Humphrey. 
Pomp  Loring. 
Ebenezer  Luce. 
Jason  Allen. 
Samuel  Wood. 
Jeremiah  Mason. 
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The  following  were  drafted  for  nine  months'  service 
in  1778: 


Samuel  Basconi,  Jr. 

John  Potterell. 
John  NeveDS. 


Sherebiab  Ballard. 

Nathaniel  Chickering. 
AmoB  HoUgniiin. 


The  following  enlisted  in  the  Continental  Army  in 
1779: 


Daniel  Newport. 
Pomp  Peters. 


Dennis  McSwaney. 
Jeptha  Putnam. 


The  following  men  belonged  to  the  company  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Joseph  Richardsonj  attached  to  the 
regiment  of  Col.  Samuel  Denny,  which  went  to 
Claverack  on  the  Hudson  for  three  months*  service : 


John  Calister,  sergt. 
Wm.  Hamilton,  sergt. 
James  Boyden,  corp. 
Ezra  Tucker,  corp. 
Elijah  Carpenter. 
Jude  Adams. 
Simon  Rice,  drum. 
Andrew  Banister,  fifer. 
Lemuel  Andrews. 
Israel  Aiken. 
Isaac  Abbot. 
James  Bigelow. 
Isaiah  Bacon. 
John  Bigelow. 
Joseph  Brown. 
Joel  Blair. 
Benjamin  Jennings. 
Lemuel  Johnson. 
Thomas  Lamson. 
Simon  Bacon. 


Elijah  Barnes. 
Kichardson  Dunham. 
Jesse  Dunham. 
Eliab  Dyer. 
Silas  Dean. 
Ellis  Doty. 
Alexander  Dunn. 
Thadeus  Dodge. 
John  Earle. 
Moses  Fay 
Oliver  Gilbert. 
Thomas  Hanikin. 
Joseph  Hamilton. 
Noah  Hatch. 
Benjamin  Hodges. 
George  Hayes. 
Thomas  White. 
John  Hixon. 
Jupiter  Hall. 
John  Pattrell. 


The  following  enlisted  in  the  Continental  Army  in 
1780: 


Jacob  White. 
Eli  Hitchcock. 
John  'Jrawford. 
John  Calister. 
James  Calister. 
Jonathan  Hitchcock, 
Eleazer  Desmarque. 
Joseph  Davis. 
John  Luce, 
Jahn  Smith. 


Joel  Blair. 
Oliver  Gilbert. 
Ki chard  Packard. 
Jesse  Teague. 
John  Poterell. 
Mathew  Galligan. 
Samuel  Dale. 
Job  Blair. 
James  Clifford. 
Vassal  "White. 


The  following  Warren  men  joined  Capt.  John 
Cutler's  company,  attached  to  the  regiment  of  Col. 
Luke  Drury,  in  1781  for  six  months'  service: 


John  Calister,  corp. 
James  Black mer. 
Simeon  Blackmer. 
Joshua  Nichols. 


Wm.  Parkhurst. 
John  White. 
Thomas  Fuller. 
Jacob  Kellogg. 


The  following  enlisted  in  the  Continental  Army  in 
1781: 


Dominick  Finn. 
John  Danforth,  sergeant. 
Nathan  Lamson,  drummer. 
Dan  Newport. 


Lemuel  Fuller. 
James  Humphrey. 
Jason  Makepeace,  corporal. 
Joseph  Clifford. 


Having  entered  on  the  military  career  of  the  town, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  complete  it  at  this  point  in  the 
narrative.  In  1786,  as  is  well  known,  Daniel  Shays, 
who  was  first  a  private  and  afterwards  a  captain  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  initiated  his  rebellion  in  the 
town  of  Pelham,  in  Hampshire  County,  and  the  town 


of  Warren  became  more  or  less  involved  in  the 
excitement  attending  it.  No  prominent  persons, 
however,  in  the  town  were  connected  with  it,  and 
after  prudent  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment had,  to  a  certain  extent,  removed  the  cause 
of  the  trouble,  the  rebellion  was  speedily  suppressed. 

In  the  War  of  1812  a  military  company  marched  to 
Boston,  but  was  sent  back  by  the  order  of  Governor 
Strong,  and  little  was  known  or  felt,  so  far  from  the 
seaboard,  of  its  inconveniences.  In  fact,  it  is  probable 
that  the  hostilities  served  as  a  sort  of  protection  to 
our  infant  industries  from  the  importation  of  foreign 
merchandise,  and  enabled  our  manufacturers  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  enterprises  which  otherwise  would 
have  struggled  in  vain  against  foreign  competition. 

In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  the  town  of  Warren 
performed  her  full  share.  The  following  list  includes 
the  names  of  those  who  entered  the  service  or,  on 
being  drafted,  paid  commutation.  Some  of  these 
were  credited  to  other  towns  and  some  enlisted  more 
than  once.  The  list  only  refers  to  their  first  enlist- 
ments : 

Twenty-sixth  Regiment. 
James  Flynn. 

Twevty-sevetiih  Regiment. 
Patrick  Burk. 
Wm.  Sibley. 
Edwin  P.  Hale. 
Wm.  H.  Washburn. 
Wm.  W.  CummingB. 

Twenty-eighth  Regiment. 
Kobert  Allison. 
Frank  Griffin. 
Elijah  Jones. 
Henry  G.  Mahlen. 
John  Wilcox. 
John  W.  Forbush. 

Thirty-first  Regiment. 
Emory  W.  Johnson. 
Horace  W.  Strickland. 

Thirty- second  Regiment. 
Darling  Brownell,  drafted. 

TJtirty-third  Regiment. 
Joseph  W.  Hastings,  surgeon. 

Thirty-fourth  Regiment. 
"Wm.  P.  Butterworth. 
Wilbur  M.  Fay. 
Lucien  W.  Gilbert. 
John  H.  Wiswell. 
Albert  A.  Aldrich. 
Theodore  Dodge. 
William  Foley. 
Lewis  Gravell. 
Oscar  Marsh. 
Marcus  Hartwell. 
Eleazer  May. 
James  O'Neil. 
John  O'Neil. 
Frank  Sherman. 
Austin  F.  Wilaor. 
Edward  J.  Wright. 
Charles  J.  Bemis. 
Daniel  Bliss. 
Charles  H.  Bliss. 
Almon  R.  Caswell. 
Harvey  B.  Stone. 
Joseph  B.  Brooks. 


Second  Regiment. 
Ephraim  Carey. 
George  H.  Crouch. 
Wm.  L.  Cowles. 
Wm.  H.  Laflin. 
Allen  A.  Marsh. 
Albert  M.  Powers,  lieutenant. 
Chauncy  Peck. 
Philo  H.  Peck. 
Alfred  Stephens. 
Owen  Tiffany. 

Eleventh  Regiment. 
Henry  Allen. 
Wm.  Hamilton. 
Milton  Watkins. 

FifteoUh  Rigiment. 
John  Carmady. 
Edward  Smith. 

Nineteenth  Regiment. 
James  Hart. 

Twentieth  Regiment. 
John  Dress. 

Twenty-first  Regiment. 
Ira  Thompson. 
Charles  L.  Chapin,  sergeant. 
George  Walsh. 
Otis  E.  Nelson. 
Horatio  Tower. 
Calvin  Cutler. 
Enoch  C.  Morgan. 
Joseph  C.  Griggs. 
Twenty-second  Regiment. 
Amos  Bliss. 

Twenty-fourth  Regiment. 
George  Bliss. 
Daniel  Carr. 
Charles  H.  Harback. 
Isaac  H.  Gilbert. 
Hugh  Costello. 
John  Sweeny. 

Twenty-fifth  Regiment. 
Albert  Peck. 
Oliver  B.  Kumwell. 
Lewis  Wright. 
Hosea  Merriam. 
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Tkirtij-fifCk  Regimetit. 
James  Keleher. 
Leverett  L.  Butler. 

Thirty-sixth  Regiment. 
George  H.  Jennings, 
Charles  Chickering. 

Thirfy-ninth  Regiment. 
Daniel  W.  Blanding,  drafted. 
Charles  Damon,  drafted. 
Thomas  B.  Shaw,  drafted. 

Forty-second  Regiment. 
Wm.  H.  Shepard,  lieut. 
Thomas  Bryant. 
Giles  Blodgett. 
Albert  N.  Bliss. 
Amos  D.  Bond. 
Charles  F.  Bosworth. 
Samuel  J.  Mcintosh. 
Elias  H.  Cutler. 
Edwin  Byecroft. 
George  H.  Shepard. 
John  W.  Shepard. 
Wm.  E.  Lovpgrove. 
Wm.  C.  Hitchcock. 

Forty-third  Regiment. 
James  P.  Johnson. 
Charles  H.  Durant. 
Andrew  Taft. 
Fitzhenry  Moore. 
Hervey  Jones. 
James  McCullongh. 
Charles  S.  Robinson. 
George  W.  Nichols. 
Joseph  C.  Mai-shall. 
Joseph  S.  Tidd. 
Warrener  Bliss. 
Ebenezer  Oole,  Jr. 
Albert  Walker. 
Shepard  Dunbar. 
Elijah  H.  S.  Wilson. 

Fifty-fourUi  Regiment. 
Charles  H.  Johnson. 
Fitzhenry  Newport. 

Fifty-seventh  Regiment. 
George  Kinnerney. 
Bilas  W.  Cooke. 

Fifty-eightk  Regiment. 
Harman  Wisner. 


Bixtieth  Regiment, 
Alonzo  A.  Brooks. 
Nelson  C.  Burbank. 
Charles  H.  Grossman. 
Proctor  L.  Ward. 

First  Cavalry. 
Sherlock  H.  Lincoln. 
Almon  L.  Sweetser. 
Charles  Barr. 
Adelbert  Packard. 

Second  Cavalry. 
James  Smith. 
Wm.  W.  Smith. 
Henry  A.  Kelly. 
John  E.  Elliot. 

8«Qond    Rgiment  of   Heavy   Artil- 
lery. 

Timothy  Mahoney. 
Wm.  Dunn. 
Wm.  Smith. 
Charles  F.  Cutler. 
Obed  J.  Carroll. 
Andrew  Barney. 
Thomas  W.  Fagan. 
Henry  Ball. 
Edward  Sullivan. 
Charles  H.  Barratt. 
Wm.  Carter. 

Veteran  Reserve  Corps. 

John  Byron. 
Thomas  Davis. 
James  Devine. 
Thomas  Finnegan. 
John  0.  GafFney. 
Fletcher  B.  Goldsmith. 
George  C.  Harford. 
Patrick  Lane. 
John  Morris. 
Philip  Blulhaveu. 
John  O'Brien. 
Thomas  O'Brien, 
Enoch  J.  O'Shea. 
John  Patterson. 
Samuel  Fauelet. 

Regular  At^iy. 

Peter  McGuire. 
Henry  M.  King. 


The  following  persons  were  drafted  in  July,  1863, 
and  paid  three  hundred  dollars  commutation  money : 


Samuel  E.  Tidd. 
Benjamin  A.  Tripp, 
George  T.  Lincoln, 
Edward  P.  Clark. 
John  L.  Moore. 
Thomas  H.  Jones. 
Edwin  L.  Jaggar. 


George  A.  Walker. 
Wm.  H.  H.  Shepard. 
John  W.  Tyler. 

George  Wright. 
Ebridge  C.  Bliss. 
James  L.  Weeks. 


The  following  persons  were  either  killed  or  died  in 
the  service  during  the  war  : 

Alfred  Stephens died  March  30,  1862,  at  Frederick,  Md. 

Chauncey  Peck killed  May  2\  1862,  at  Barnestown,  Va. 

Philo  H.  Peck killed  at  Gettysburg  July  3, 1863 

Wm-  M.  CowleB„re-enl.  in  the  navy;  was  lost  in  the  "Juniata" 

Ira  Thompson died  at  Arlington,  Va.,  July  31,1864 

Horatio  Tuwer died  at  Newport  News  June  2,  1862 

Lewis  Wright killed  at  Cold  Harbor  June  3,  1864 

Edwio  P.  Hale died  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  December  9,  1S63 


John  H.  Wiswell died  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  March  23, 1865 

Wm.  Foley killed  at  New  Market,  Va.,  May  15, 18G4 

Harvey  B.  Stone died  at  Petersburg  April  2,  1865 

Albert  N.  Bliss died  at  New  Orleans  March  31,  1863 

Eliaa  H.  Cutler died  at  Brashear  City,  La.,  May  28,  1863 

George  H.  Shepard died  at  Berwick  City,  La.,  May  3,  1863 

Chas.  H.  Johnson. .died  of  w'nds  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  Sep.  18,  1863 

Charles  F.  Cutler died  at  Andersonville  October  1, 1864 

Obed  J.  Carroll died  in  prison  July  3, 1864 

Andrew  Barney died  at  Fort  Monroe,  June  2,  1864 

Oscar  Marsh died  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  March  13,  1865 

After  the  incorporation  of  the  town  educational,  as 
well  as  religious,  affairs  began  to  interest  the  people. 
In  November,  1745,  it  was  voted  to  build  a  school- 
house,  twenty  feet  long  and  seventeen  feet  broad,  and 
the  sum  of  eight  pounds  was  appropriated  for  the 
board  of  the  schoolmaster  eight  weeks.  As  in  other 
towns  during  the  provincial  period,  the  schools  were 
few  in  number  and  kept  only  a  few  months  in  the 
year.  They  were,  moreover,  confined  exclusively  to 
boys.  The  introduction  of  girls  into  the  public 
schools  is  well  remembered  by  many  now  living,  not 
beyond  middle  age.  In  1795  the  town  was  divided 
into  eight  districts,  each  district  having  the  exclusive 
management  of  school  affairs  within  its  limits.  In 
1846  one  district  was  added,  and  the  district  system 
so  continued  until  it  was  abolished  in  1869.  In  1842 
Mrs.  T.  Lombard  gave  land  on  Furnace  Hill  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  a  joint  stock  company  was 
formed,  which  established  the  Quaboag  Seminary. 
At  its  dedication  Daniel  Powers,  a  native  of  the  town, 
and  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  the  class  of  1837,  delivered 
an  address.  Its  first  principal  was  Joshua  Pearl. 
Owing  to  some  privileges  which  the  youth  of  the 
town  received  from  the  seminary,  an  appropriation  of 
five  hundred  dollars  was  made  for  its  benefit  in  1850. 
In  1856  the  property  of  the  seminary  was  bought  by 
the  town,  and  has  since  been  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
high  and  other  schools.  The  meetings  of  the  town, 
which  had  for  the  most  part  been  previously  held  in 
the  Congregational  Church  and  a  hired  hall,  were 
held  in  the  seminary  building  after  its  purchase  until 
the  erection  of  the  present  town-house  in  1878* 
There  are  now  twenty-two  schools  in  the  town,  one 
high,  three  grammar,  two  intermediate,  two  interme- 
diate and  primary,  four  first  primary,  five  second 
primary  and  five  ungraded.  These  are  under  the 
direction  of  a  School  Committee  and  a  superin- 
tendent. 

According  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, for  the  year  ending  March  1,  1888,  there  were  ten 
hundred  and  fourteen  enrolled  scholars,  an  average 
membership  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  seven  hundred  and  fifteen. 

Connected  with  the  schools  is  the  Agassiz  Associa- 
tion, which,  though  managed  by  private  individuals,  is 
composed  of  scholars  in  the  high  and  grammar  schools, 
and  is  so  far  recognized  by  the  School  Committee  as  to 
occupy  with  their  consent  a  room  in  one  of  the  school- 
houses  of  the  town.  An  evening-school  has  also  been 
established,  and  is  performing  useful  work.  According 
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to  the  report  above  referred  to,  the  sums  credited  to  the 
school  department  for  the  year  1887-88  were, — appro- 
priation for  schools,  S9500  ;  appropriation  for  even- 
ing-schools, $100 ;  appropriation  for  repairs,  S500 ; 
appropriation  for  books  and  supplies,  S500 ;  State 
school  fund,  ^200.65  ;  books  and  supplies  sold,  $23,65; 
tuition  received,  $86.65.     Total,  $10,910.95. 

The  expenses  for  the  year  were, — for  salaries  of 
school  teachers,  $7,770.80 ;  for  salaries  of  evening- 
school  teachers,  $143.50;  for  care  of  evening-schools, 
151.50;  for  oil,  lamps  and  fixtures,  $20.06 ;  for  fuel, 
$819.30;  for  care  of  buildings,  $867.40;  for  repairs, 
$476.32;  for  school-books  and  supplies,  $598.53;  for 
incidentals,  $611  47.     Total,  $11,358.88. 

As  supplementing  the  work  of  the  public  schools, 
it  will  be  proper  here  to  make  some  allusion  to  the 
Public  Library.  The  library  is  owned  by  an  associa- 
tion incorporated  January  17,  1876,  and  is  managed 
by  a  board  of  trustees.  It  was  put  in  operation  about 
the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  town-house,  in  1879, 
and  occupies,  by  permission  of  the  town,  a  convenient 
room  on  the  ground-floor  of  that  building.  It  re- 
ceives also  an  annual  appropriation  of  $500  and  the 
amount  of  the  dog  fund  from  the  town,  which,  in 
1887-88,  amounted  to  $245.67.  The  treasurer's  last 
report,  dated  March  17,  1888,  showed  cash  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  $174.48 ;  cash  from  read- 
ing-room, $125;  cash  from  town,  $500;  dog-fund, 
$245.67;  cash  from  George  F.  Blake,  Manufacturing 
Company,  $100  ;  fines,  $42.01 ;  cards,  $9.18 ;  catalogues, 
$4.52;  total,  $1200.86.  It  showed  payments  as  fol- 
lows: For  books,  $317.09;  for  binding,  $48.60;  lor 
printing,  $4.67  ;  for  libraiian,  $300  ;  for  cleaning  room, 
$10.90;  for  delivering  books  at  West  Warren,  $26; 
for  bag  for  same,  $3  ;  for  gas  bills,  $82.75  ;  for  supplies, ' 
$3.86;  for  freight  and  express,  $2.07;  cash  on  hand, 
$895.92 ;  total,  $1200.86. 

The  reading  room,  which,  though  connected  with 
the  library,  is  so  far  distinct  as  not  to  be  free,  received 
during  the  year  a  contribution  of  one  hundred  dollars 
from  the  George  F.  Blake  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  $79.50  from  other  subscriptions,  which  left,  after 
paying  $54.51  for  papers  and  magazines,  the  sum  of 
$125  credited  to  the  library  account.  In  1884  Lucius 
J.  Knowles,  of  Worcester,  for  many  years  a  resident 
of  the  town,  gave  by  his  will  five  thousand  dollars  to 
the  town,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  the 
library.  The  legacy  was  paid  in  1887,  and  the  library 
is  now  reaping  its  benefit.  The  number  of  books  in 
the  library  March  1,  1888,  was  five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty-four.  During  the  year  previous 
the  number  of  books  given  out  was  seventeen  thousand 
and  thirty-four.  The  establishment  of  this  library 
reminds  the  writer  of  the  impression  he  has  received 
from  a  survey  of  many  of  the  towns  in  Worcester 
County,  that  probably  no  other  county  in  the  Com- 
monwealth has  done  and  is  doing  so  much  to  build 
up  these  auxiliaries  to  the  public  schools.  To  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  people  of  the  county  they  are 


more  important  than  the  schools  themselves.  Its 
large  and  increasing  number  of  immigrant  families, 
drawn  to  it  by  its  extensive  and  flourishing  indui-tries, 
are  many  of  them  too  old  to  reap  the  advantages  of  a 
school  education,  but  are  enabled  by  these  library  as- 
sociations to  breath  a  purer  atmosphere  and  absorb  at 
least  the  elements  of  an  education,  which  otherwise 
they  could  not  have  received. 

Alter  the  foundations  of  religion  and  education 
had  been  laid,  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
town  was  directed  more  particularly  to  the  special 
purposes  of  their  settlement  and  the  business  rela- 
tions of  life.  At  first  agriculture  was  the  almost  uni- 
versal employment,  with  here  and  there  on  favorable 
streams  a  saw-mill  to  provide  lumber  for  their  houses 
and  a  grist-mill  to  provide  food  for  their  cattle  and 
themselves.  Of  course  the  development  of  manu- 
facturing industries  has  enticed  many  from  the 
plough  and  the  furrow,  while  the  growth  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  West,  with  facilities  for  obtaining  Western 
grain  at  a  cost  less  than  that  of  raising  it  at  home, 
has  aided  in  the  depreciation  of  an  industry  which  a 
century  hgo  was  the  source  from  which  all  the  com- 
forts of  life  were  secured.  But  Warren  still  holds  its 
own  with  other  towns  in  obtaining  from  the  soil  what 
it  will  yield  with  ease  and  profit.  It  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  include  in  this  narrative  a  schedule  of 
the  agricultural  products  and  property  of  the  town, 
taken  fiom  the  census  of  1885  : 


Animal  Products. 

Calf  skins SlOO 

Candles 13 

Hides 61 

Wool 167 

Manure 9,112 


Total $0,513 

Dairy   Products. 

Butter S4,471 

Cbeese 8S7 

Cre.im 4,212 

Milk 43,U74 


Total $52,664 


Food  Products. 

Canned  fruit 

Dried  fruit 

Ice 

Maple  molasses 

Pickles 

Vinegar 


$38 
4 

380 

4 

31 

318 


Total $775 

Liquors  and  Beverages. 

Cider $2,479 

Wine 8 


Total $2,487 


Nursery  Products. 
Trees,  fruit 


$4 


Pottlti-y  Products. 

Eggs $3,061 

Feathers 7 

Manure 208 

Poultry 732 

Total $4,C08 


Wood  Products. 

Ashes $123 

Rails 20 

Fuel 3,673 

Lumber 131 

Posts 2U7 

Sleepers 2,0t9 

Shingles 15 

Total 86,228 

Other  Products. 

Seeds $  2 

Soft  soap 18 


Total.. 


$20 


$825 
43 


Cereals. 

Barley : — 

Buckwheat 

Corn,  Indian 6,160 

Corn,  pop 9 

Oats 1,674 

Rye 3»1 

Wheat 25 


Total S9,u77 

Fruits,  Berries  and  Nuts. 

Apples $3,788 

Blackberries 

Blueberries 

Butternuts 

Cherries 

Crab-apples 

CranbelTies 

Currants 

Grapes 

Huckleberries 

Melons 

Pears 


9 

3 

9 

24 

10 

198 

14 

31 

12 

3 

133 
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Plums 

Quinces 

Shellbarks 

Strawberries.. 


44 
12 
23 
67 


Total $4,370 

Hay,  Straw  and  Fodder. 

Hay J43,562 

Straw 716 

Fodder 3,054 

Beets,  for  stock 51 

Turnifa  for  stock £00 

Total 847,683 

Meats  and  Game. 

Beef t4,9o0 

Mutton 154 

Pork 3,005 

Veal 1,845 

Total $9,954 


Asparagus... 

Beans 

Beets 

Cabbages 

Carrots 

Celery 

Green-corn,. 
Cucumbers.. 

Onions 

Pai-snips 

Green  peas... 


SI 

171 

36 

365 

10 

10 

27 

10 

, 60 

11 

35 

Potatoes 4,956 


Pumpkins 

Rbubarb 

Squashes 

Tomatoes 

Turnips 

Not  classified.. 


158 

2 

50 

16 

71 

, 527 

Total 86,505 

Proptrtij. 
Acres  of  cultivated  lands.. ..3,356J^ 
Acres  of  uncultiv'd  lands. ..8,613 
Acres  of  woodland 3,144| 

Total 15,2141^ 

Value  of  above 5283,835 

Buildings. 

Dwelling-houses S128.S00 

Barns 73,050 

Carriage-houses 1,850 

Cider-mills 975 

Granaries 550 

Ice-houses 475 


Out-buildings 1,810 

Sheds 4,870 

Shops 475 

Other  buildings 1,623 

Total 5214,475 

Machines,  Implements,  etc. 
Carte,  wagons,  harnesses,etc.S9, 249 

Cultivators 243 

Feed-cutters 50 

Harrows  420 

Hay-cutters  and  tedders 639 

Horse-hoo8,rakes  and  powers  1,373 

Implements 1,374 

Manure-spreaders 300 

Mowing-machines 1.670 

Ploughs 949 

Seed-sowere 15 

Other  machines 51 

Total 816,333 

Domestic  Attimats. 

Bulls 51,251 

Calves 1,119 

Colts 1,025 

Dogs 131 

Ducks. 13 

Geese S 

Heifers 2,910 

Poultry 2,086 

Hogs 2,880 

Horses 13,200 

Lambs 83 

Milch-cows 31,304 

Oxen 6,777 

Pigs 523 

Sheep 510 

Steers 875 

Other  animals 166 


Total $64,931 

Fruit-Trees  and  Vines. 

Apple f9,409 

Butternut 17 

Cherry 150 

Chestnut 92 

Crab-apple 20 

Hickory 5 

Peach 82 

Pear 779 

Plum 67 

Quince 115 

Shellbark 50 

Walnut 63 

Grape-vines 172 

Total.. $11,011 


It  was  not  long  after  the  usefulness  of  the  Quaboag 
River  and  Wigwam  Brook  was  proved  in  connection 
with  grist-mills  and  saw-mills  before  it  was  discov- 
ered that  these  streams  could  be  put  to  more  profitable 
uses.  In  1793  there  were  in  operation  on  Quaboag 
River,  within  the  town  limits,  two  grist-mills,  one 
saw-mill,  one  scythe-mill,  one  fulling-mill  and  one 
forge. 

In  1800  iron  works  were  established  by  Joseph 
Field  and  Isaac  Moore,  and  in  1812  powder-mills 
were  built  on  the  present  site  of  the  steam  pump 
works.  These  last  were  exploded  in  1826  and  never 
rebuilt.  Among  the  natives  of  Warren  who  were 
inspired  by  the  inventive  spirit  of  the  age  in  the  early 


part  of  the  present  century  was  Nathan  Read.  He 
was  the  son  of  Major  Reuben  Read,  who  won  some 
di-tinction  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  was  born 
in  Western  {now  Warren),  July  2,  1759.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1781,  in  the  class  with  John  Davis, 
for  many  j'ears  judge  of  the  United  States  Court, 
and  Samuel  Dexter  and  Dudley  Atkins  Tyng.  In 
1795  he  settled  in  Danvers  and  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  anchors  and  chain  cables,  and  removed  to 
Belfast,  Maine,  in  1807.  From  1800  to  1803  he 
I'epresented  the  Essex  South  District  in  Congress,  and 
in  the  year  of  his  removal  to  Belfast  was  made  chief 
justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Hancock 
County.  He  was  the  first  petitioner  for  a  patent  be- 
fore the  patent  law  was  enacted.  He  invented  the 
machine  for  manufacturing  nails  and  was  the  first  to 
apply  steam  to  locomotives.  He  died  in  Belfast 
January  20, 1849.  In  1812  the  manufacture  of  scythes 
was  begun  at  West  Warren  and  carried  on  many 
years,  but  has  long  since  been  abandoned.  In  1815 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  was  begun  in  the  mill 
now  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  warp;  but 
when  the  mill  went  into  the  hands  of  Lucius  J. 
Knowles  the  manufacture  of  its  present  product  was 
introduced.  The  present  industries  of  the  town  are 
the  cassimere  factory,  conducted  with  eight  sets  of 
machinery,  by  Sayles  &  Jenks;  the  Warren  Cotton- 
Mills,  at  West  Warren  ;  an  ink  and  blueing  factory, 
owned  by  G.  J.  &  I.  E.  Moore ;  two  edge-tool  factories, 
one  of  which  is  at  West  Warren  ;  a  cheese  factory, 
another  cotton-mill  on  the  Quaboag  River,  the  warp- 
mill,  conducted  by  Moses  K.  Whipple,  and  the 
Knowles'  steam  pump  works.  The  works  last  men- 
tioned are  situated  on  Wigwam  Brook  in  the  central 
village,  and  are  very  extensive  and  successful.  They 
were  established  by  Lucius  J.  Knowles,  who,  with 
growing  success,  carried  them  on  some  years  with 
Simon  K.  Sibley,  and  sold  them  in  1879  to  the  George 
F.  Blake  Manufacturing  Company,  under  whose  man- 
agement they  are  now  carried  on,  with  E.  F.  Strick- 
land, a  most  competent  and  intelligent  superinten- 
dent. The  steam  pumps  of  this  company  have  the 
best  reputation,  and  find  their  way  to  England, 
France,  South  America,  Japan,  and  indeed  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Recently  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
has  ordered  and  received  one  for  the  irrig.ation  of  his 
garden  and  other  private  grounds.  A  pump  made  at 
these  works  is  now  in  use  in  Chicago  pumping  eight 
millions  of  gallons  of  water  daily. 

The  cotton-mills  at  West  Warren,  owned  by  Bliss 
&  Fabyan,  of  Boston,  include  a  large  plant  and  em- 
ploy a  large  number  of  hands.  The  plant  includes 
four  mills  with  an  aggregate  of  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-two  looms,  and  forty-four  houses  containing 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  tenements.  These  estab- 
lishments furnish  an  amount  of  employment  which 
has'  constantly  added  to  the  population,  prosperity 
and  wealth  of  the  town.  In  1791  the  population  was 
estimated  at  900;  in  1838,  1196;  in  1865,  2180;  in 
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1870,  2623;  in  1875,  3260  ;  in  1880,  3889;  and  in  1885, 
4032.  The  valuation  of  the  town  in  the  last  ceusus, 
in  1885,  $2,373,757. 

The  town  is  not  supplied,  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
with  water.  For  private  supply  reliance  is  had  ex- 
clusively on  wells  and  pumps,  and  small  aqueducts 
owned  by  individuals.  Pipes,  however,  are  laid  in 
the  streets  by  the  town,  and  in  case  of  fire,  supplied 
with  water  by  the  Knowles  Steam  Pump  Works  and 
the  Warren  Cotton-Mills.  The  streets  are  lighted  by 
gas  furnished  by  the  Warren  Cotton-Mills  and  the 
Globe  Gas-Light  Company,  and  a  small  Fire  Depart- 
ment, in  the  possession  of  one  engine  and  two  hose 
carriages  with  hose,  is  supported  by  the  town.  The 
following  estimate  of  expenses  for  the  year  1888-89, 
reported  to  the  town  by  the  selectmen,  will  give  some 
idea  to  the  reader  of  the  scope  of  the  municipal 
operations  of  the  town  : 

ContiDgencics $1,200  00 

Town  officers 1,600  00 

Roads  and  bridges 3,600  00 

Sidewalks - 500  00 

School-teachers  and  fuel 10,500  00 

EveDJDg  schools 200  00 

Books  aod  supplies 800  00 

Repairs  of  school  buildings 600  00 

Support  of  poor 2,000  00 

Fire  Department „ 1,800  00 

Cemetery „ 200  00 

Street  lights 800  00 

Military  and  State  aid 200  00 

Abatement  of  taxes 300  00 

Reduction  of  school-bouse  debt 2,700  00 

Old  town  debt 1,000  00 

Interest  on  town  debts 1,500  00 

Public  Library 600  00 

County  tax 1,725  00 

State  tax 2,902  50 

Tolal 834.127  60 

Among  the  institutions  and  societies  in  the  town  are 
the  Quaboag  Lodge  and  the  King  Solomon  R.  A. 
Chapter  of  Masons ;  the  Arcturus  Lodge  187,  I.  O. 
O.  F. ;  the  Clara  Barton  Post,  No.  65,  G.  A.  R. ;  the 
Calvin  Cutter,  Sons  of  Veterans,  No.  51 ;  the  Cres- 
cent Division,  No.  24,  Sons  of  Temperance  ;  the 
Knowles  Council,  No.  809,  Royal  Arcanum ;  the 
Northern  Mutual  Relief  Association ;  and  the  War- 
ren Savings  Bank,  of  which  John  W.  Chadsey  is 
president,  Joseph  B.  Lombard,  vice-president,  and 
Samuel  E.  Blair,  treasurer. 

In  order  that  some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the 
representative  men  of  Warren  in  the  different  gen- 
erations since  its  incorporation,  it  will  be  well  to 
present  lists  of  those  persons  who  have  represented  it 
in  the  Legislature  and  filled  offices  of  trust  by  the 
suffrage  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  selectmen  from  1741 
to  1889,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  one  or  two 
years,  concerning  whom  the  records  are  either  silent 
or  from  their  defacement  can  throw  no  light: 

1741.   Solomon  Keys.  |  Nathaniel  Read, 

Noah  Ashley.  I   \742.   Noah  Ashley. 

Peter  Rice.  I  Peter  Rice. 


Thomas  Rice. 

Saniuel  Blias. 

Thomas  Cutler. 

1743. 

Noah  Ashley. 

John  Blair. 

Peter  Rice. 

1760. 

Simeon  Dwight. 

Gershom  Makepeace. 

Gershom  Makepeace. 

Thomas  Rich. 

James  'Wliitcomb. 

Solumon  Keya,  Jr. 

Nathaniel  Rrad. 

1744. 

Noah  Ashley. 

1761. 

Gershom  Makepeace. 

golonion  Keys. 

John  Patrick. 

Samuel  Bliaa. 

James  Stono. 

Peter  Rice. 

Thomas  Rice. 

Thomas  Rich. 

Simeon  Dwight. 

1745. 

Solomon  Keys, 

1762 

Gershom  Makepeace. 

Peter  Rice. 

Simeon  Dwight. 

John  Cheney. 

John  Damon. 

ThomaeRich. 

John  Blair. 

David  Blair. 

Nathaniel  Read. 

1746. 

1763. 

Simeon  Dwight. 
Gershom  Makepeace. 

1747. 

Soloujon  Keya. 

Noah  Ashley. 

James  Stone. 

Thomas  Rich. 

Nathaniel  Read. 

James  Wbitcomb. 

Solomon  Rich, 

Nathaniel  Read. 

1764. 

Simeon  Dwight. 

1748. 

Noah  Ashley. 

Gershom  Makepeace. 

Peter  Rice. 

Nathaniel  Read. 

Gerahom  Makepeace, 

James  Stone. 

James  "Whitcomb. 

Solomon  Rich. 

Josiah  Putnam. 

1765. 

Simeon  Dwight. 

1749. 

Solomon  Keys. 

James  Brown. 

Peter  Rice. 

John  Damon. 

Ephraim  Hayward. 

Isaac  Tyler. 

Nathaniel  Read. 

James  Stone. 

Thomas  Rice. 

1766 

Simeon  Dwight. 

1750. 

Solomon  Keys. 

Gershom  Makepeace. 

Peter  Rice. 

James  Brown. 

Thomas  Rice. 

Nathaniel  Read. 

John  Damon. 

Solomon  Rich. 

Ephraim  Hayward. 

1767. 

Simeon  Dwight. 

1751. 

Gershom  Makepeace. 

1752 

Solomon  Keys. 

James  Stone. 

Simeon  I>wight, 

James  Brown. 

Nathaniel  Read, 

Solomon  Rich. 

Wm.  Virgin. 

1768. 

Simeon  Dwight. 

John  Blair, 

Gershom  Makepeace. 

1753. 

Simeon  Dwight. 

Jamea  Stone. 

Solomon  Keys. 

James  Brown. 

Thomas  Rich. 

Solomon  Rich. 

Peter  Rice. 

1769. 

Simeon  Dwight. 

Wm.  Virgin. 

James  Stone. 

1754. 

Simeon  Dwight. 

Josiah  Putnam. 

John  Tyler. 

Nathaniel  Read. 

Gershoni  Slakepeace. 

Solomon  Rich. 

Nathaniel  Read. 

1770. 

Simeon  Dwight. 

John  Patrick. 

Gersbom  Makepeacei. 

1755. 

Solomon  Keys. 

James  Stone. 

Simeon  Dwight. 

Nathaniel  Read. 

Peter  Rice. 

Solomon  Rich. 

Thomas  Rice. 

1771. 

Simeon  Dwight. 

Dayid  Blair. 

James  Stone. 

1756. 

Gershom  Makepeace. 

Solomon  Rich. 

James  Whitcomb. 

John  Patrick. 

John  Tyler. 

Reuben  Read. 

Thomas  Cutler. 

1772. 

Simeon  Dwight. 

James  Brown. 

James  Stone. 

1757. 

Gershom  Makepeace. 

Solomon  Rich. 

Simeon  Dwight. 

Nathaniel  Read. 

James  Wliitcomb. 

Joseph  Cutler. 

John  Damon. 

1773. 

Simeon  Dwight. 

Nathaniel  Read. 

James  Stone. 

1758. 

Simeon  Dwight. 

John  Patrick. 

Gershora  Makepeace. 

Reuben  Read, 

James  Stevens. 

Abner  Tyler. 

Thomas  Cutler, 

1774. 

Josiah  Putnam, 

Robert  Gray. 

John  Blair. 

1769. 

Gershom  Makepeace. 

Isaac  Tyler. 

Simeon  Dwight. 

Danforth  KeyB. 

WAKKEN. 
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Nathan  Foater. 

Joseph  Cutler. 

Daniel  Hodgea. 

1823.    Oliver  Bliss. 

1775.    Simeon  Dwight. 

Abner  Tyler. 

Wm.  Cowee. 

Isaac  Patrick. 

John  Patrick, 

Eleazer  Cook. 

Augustus  Phillipa. 

Joseph  Ramsdell. 

Isaac  Qleason. 

Cyrus  Rich. 

Jonathan  Bridgea. 

Levi  Brown, 

Reuben  Read. 

1791.  Reuben  Read. 

1807.    Same. 

Pardon  Keys. 

Josiah  Putnao). 

Abner  Tyler. 

1808.    Joseph  Field. 

1824.   Gershom  Makepeace, 

1776.  John  Patrick. 

Isaac  Moore, 

Daniel  Hodges. 

Linua  Hoar, 

Josiah  Putnam. 

Joseph  Jones. 

Samuel  Knight. 

Pardon  Allen. 

Danforth  Keys. 

Cyrus  Rich. 

Jonathan  Bridgea. 

Isaac  Gleaaon. 

Isaac  Gleaaon. 

1792.    Danforth  Keys. 

Joshua  Read. 

David  Batcheller. 

Reuben  Read. 

Reuben  Read. 

1809.   Joseph  Field. 

1825.    Isaac  Tyler. 

1777.   Simeon  Dwight. 

Josiah  Putnam,  Jr. 

Daniel  Hodges. 

Isaac  Patrick. 

James  Stone. 

Joseph  Jones. 

Jonathan  Bridges. 

Linus  Hoar. 

Danforth  Kt-ya. 

James  Brown,  Jr. 

Abijah  Milla. 

Pardon  Alleu. 

Isaac  Tyler. 

1793.  Reuben  Read. 

Joseph  Ramsdell. 

John  Patrick,  Jr. 

iKiac  Blisa. 

Joseph  Field. 

1810.    Same. 

1826.    Pardon  Allen, 

1778.  Isiiac  Gleaaon. 

Joseph  Jones. 

1811.   Joseph  Field. 

John  Patrick. 

Duty  Partridge. 

Abner  Tyler. 

Daniel  Hodges. 

Thomas  Damon. 

William  Blair. 

James  Brown,  Jr. 

Daniel  Tyler. 

John  Patrick,  Jr. 

Samuel  Bliss. 

1794.    Reuben  Read. 

Abijah  Mills. 

Daniel  Holt. 

1779.    Sam.  Bascom. 

Matthew  Patrick. 

Joseph  Ramsdell. 

1827.    Pardon  Allen. 

Isaac  Gleason. 

Joseph  Field. 

1812.   Joseph  Field. 

Thomas  Damon. 

"William  Blair. 

Eleazer  Cook. 

Daniel  Hedges. 

Daniel  Holt. 

leaac  Bliss. 

Aaron  Bliss. 

James  Blair. 

Dady  Blodgett. 

John  Barrua. 

1795.   Matthew  Patrick. 

Joseph  Ramsdell. 

James  Blair. 

1780.   Danforth  Keys. 

Reuben  Read. 

John  Hill. 

1828.    Pardon  Allen. 

Solomon  Rich. 

Joseph  Field. 

1813.   Samuel  Knight. 

Daniel  Holt. 

John  Barrus. 

Aaron  Bliss. 

Isaac  Tyler. 

Pardon  Keys. 

Samuel  McAllister. 

Samuel  Blair. 

Timothy  P.  Bridgea. 

James  Blair. 

William  Brown. 

1796.   Ebenezer  Cutler. 

Hervey  Baacom. 

Alvau  Blair. 

1781.  John  Barrus,  Jr. 

James  Brown,  Jr. 

Levi  Read. 

1829.   Pardon  Allen. 

Isaac  Gleason. 

DaTid  Burrougha. 

1814.    Samual  Blair. 

Pardon  Keya. 

Joaiah  Putnam,  Jr. 

James  Blair. 

Isaac  Tyler. 

Aaron  Bliss. 

Barnabas  Blackmer. 

Seth  Blair. 

Timothy  P.  Bridgea. 

Warner  Lincoln. 

Jason  Wright. 

1797.   Aaron  Blisa. 

Hervey  Sessions. 

Thomas  Damon. 

1782.  Danforth  Keys. 

Jamea  Blair. 

Joshua  Read. 

1830.    Thomas  Damon. 

Isaac  Gleaaon. 

Seth  Blair. 

1815.    Isaac  Tyler. 

Warner  Lincoln. 

John  Hamilton. 

Nathan  Read. 

Timothy  P.  Bridges. 

Timothy  Jones. 

Joseph  Cutler. 

Moses  Tyler. 

Hervey  Sessions. 

Stephen  Gleason. 

Reuben  Read. 

1798.   

Oliver  Bliss. 

Joseph  Kamsdell, 

1783.  Jamea  Stone. 

1797.   Danforth  Keya. 

Ezekiel  Bliss. 

1831.    Thomas  Damon. 

Isaac  BlisB. 

Joseph  Fields. 

1816.   Hervey  Sessions. 

Warner  Lincoln, 

Matthew  Patrick. 

Matthew  Patrick. 

Chester  Powers. 

Timothy  Jones. 

Reuben  Read. 

Asa  Patrick. 

Oliver  Bliss, 

Stephen  Gleason, 

John  Barrus. 

David  Burroughs. 

Daniel  Batcheller. 

Joseph  Ramsdell. 

1784.  Taaac  Read. 

1800.   Danforth  Keys. 

Reuben  Cutler. 

1S32.    Thomas  Damon. 

Daniel  Blisa. 

Joseph  Fields. 

1817.    Hervey  Sessions. 

Timothy  Jones. 

William  Blair. 

Daniel  Hodgea. 

Chester  Powers. 

Joseph  Ramsdell, 

John  Barrus. 

Seth  Lincoln. 

Oliver  Bliss. 

Stephen  Gleason. 

Matthew  Patrick. 

Joshua  Read. 

Daniel  Batcheller. 

Baxter  Bridgea. 

1785.   Reuben  Read. 

18ul.    Joseph  Field. 

Reuben  Cutler. 

1833.    Same. 

E.  Cutler. 

Daniel  Hodges. 

1818.   Isaac  Tyler. 

1834.    Pardon  Allen. 

Matthew  Patrick, 

Seth  Lincoln. 

Joseph  Ramsdell. 

Baxter  Bridgea, 

Capt.  Cowee. 

Joshua  Read. 

Nathan  Day. 

James  S.  Davla. 

David  Burroughs. 

Aaron  Bliss. 

Reuben  Cutler. 

Thomas  Cutler. 

1786.    Isaac  Gleason. 

1802.    Aaron  Bliss. 

John  G.  Cummins. 

Pardon  Cowee. 

William  Cowee. 

David  Burrougha. 

1819,  Hervey  SeBsi'>ns. 

1835.    Pardon  Allen. 

David  Burroughfl. 

Samuel  Blair. 

Joseph  Ramsdell. 

Baxter  Bridgea. 

Duty  Partridge. 

Timothy  P.  Bridges. 

Oliver  Blisa. 

James  S.  Davis, 

Matthew  Patrick. 

Asa  Patrick. 

Reuben  Cutler. 

Thomas  Cutler. 

1787.   Matthew  Patrick. 

1803.    Joseph  Field. 

Capt.  Cummings. 

Pardon  Cowee, 

Duty  Partridge. 

Daniel  Hodges. 

1820.   Oliver  Bliss. 

1836.    Pardon  Allen. 

David  Burrougha. 

Samuel  Wright. 

Joseph  Ramsdell, 

Jamea  S.  Davis. 

Ebenezer  Cutler. 

Timothy  P.  Bridges. 

John  G.  Cummins. 

Homer  Ramsdell, 

Samuel  Blair. 

Frederick  Carpenter. 

Isaac  Tyler. 

Lewis  Moore. 

1788.    Matthew  Patrick. 

1804.   Danforth  Keys. 

Levi  Brown. 

John  Tyler. 

Isaac  Gleason. 

Joseph  Field. 

1821.   Oliver  Bliss. 

1837.    Same. 

Josiah  Putnam,  Jr. 

Daniel  Hodgea. 

John  G.  Cummina. 

1838.    Same. 

Solomon  Cummings. 

Samuel  Blair. 

Isaac  Tyler. 

1839,   Thomas  Damon. 

Samuel  Blair. 

Joshua  Read. 

Levi  Brown. 

John  Tyler, 

1789.    Reuben  Read. 

1805.  Joseph  Field. 

Cyrus  Hutching. 

Thomas  Cutler. 

Joseph  Cutler. 

Daniel  Hodgea, 

1822.  John  G.  Cummina. 

Pardon  Cowee. 

Abner  Tyler. 

Samuel  Blair. 

Isaac  Tyler. 

Jonn  H.  Powers. 

Eleazer  Cook. 

Joshua  Read. 

Chester  Powers. 

1840.    John  Tyler. 

Cyrus  Rich. 

Samuel  Knight. 

Dady  Blodgett. 

John  H.  Powers. 

17&n.  Reuben  Read. 

1806.   Joseph  Field. 

Isaac  Patrick. 

Joseph  Ramsdell. 
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Franklin  Drury. 
David  A.  BarncB. 

1841.  John  Tyler. 
Horatio  Nichols. 
Joseph  Ramsdell. 
Franklin  Drury. 
David  A.  Barnes. 

1842.  Pardon  Allen. 
Pardon  Co  wee. 
Aaron  Bliss. 
David  Shepard,  Jr. 
Jeptha  Bacon,  Jr. 

1843.  John  Tyler. 
Franklin  Drury. 
David  A.  Bemis. 
Levi  Combs. 
Joseph  B.  Lombard. 

1814.  Same. 

1845.  Pardon  Allen. 
Jonas  R.  Tyier. 
Pardon  Cowee. 
Alvin  Copland. 
Stillman  Ellis. 

1846.  Same. 

1847.  Alvan  Copeland, 
Charles  Bliss. 
Henry  Z.  Studley. 
Lyman  Fay. 
Alexander  G.  Eich. 

1848.  Alvan  Copeland. 
Charles  Bliss. 
Levi  Combs. 
Samuel  R.  Burroughs. 
Gregory  Ellis. 

1849.  Charles  Bliss. 
Franklin  Drury. 
Henry  Z.  Studley. 
Alden  Blodgett. 
Dwight  Ellis. 

1350.    Charles  Bliss. 

Franklin  Drury. 

Joseph  K.  Makepeace. 
1851.   Franklin  Drury. 

Joseph  D.  Lombard. 

Joseph  K.  Makepeace. 
Ife52.   Franklin  Drury. 

Joseph  B.  Lombard. 

Alexander  G.  Rich. 

1853.  Same. 

1854.  Joseph  B.  Lombard. 
Amory  \V.  Crossman. 
Nathan  Richardson. 

1855.  Joseph  B.  Lombard. 
Lucius  J.  Knowles. 
Charles  Bemis. 

1856.  Joseph  B.  Lombard. 
Franklin  Drury. 
Samuel  N.  Gleason. 

1857.  Joseph  Barns. 
John  H.  Powers. 
Wm.  H.  Bishop. 

1858.  Same. 

1859.  Joseph  B.  Lombard. 
Frederick  Brigbam. 
Wm.  A.  Patrick. 

1860.  Same. 

1861.  Wm.  A.  Patrick. 
Daniel  Russell. 
Joseph  Ramsdell. 

The   moderators   of 
been  as  follows : 

1741.  Noah  Ashley, 

1742.  Solomon  Keys. 

1743.  Noah  Ashley. 
1744-48.  Solomon  Keys. 


1862. 
1863. 


1866, 


1868. 


1869. 
1870. 


1871. 


1873. 


1875. 
1876. 
1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


1881. 


1882. 
1883. 


1887. 
1888. 


Same. 

Daniel  Russell. 
Charles  L.  Carter. 
Danforth  Keys. 
Daniel  Russell. 
S.  D.  Stoddard. 
Danforth  Keys. 
Wm.  A.  Patrick. 
Simon  H.  Sibly. 
Wm.  B.  Ramsdell. 
Wm.  A.  Patrick. 
Samuel  B.  Burroughs. 
Giles  Blodgett. 
J.  F.  Hitchcock, 
Joseph  B.  Lombard. 
John  W.  Chadsey. 
Wra.  A.  Patrick. 
Samuel  N.  Gleason. 
Charles  L.  C  rter. 
Same. 

Samuel  N.  Gleason, 
Wm.  A.  Patrick. 
Samuel  R.  Burroughs. 
Wm.  A.  Patrick. 
Samuel  N.  Gleason. 
Willard  Hall. 
Willard  Hall. 
Samuel  N.  Gleason. 
Benjamin  A.  Tripp. 
Willard  Hall. 
L.  M.  Gilbert. 
Benjamin  A.  Tripp. 
Samuel  N.  Gleason. 
Willard  Hall. 
L.  31.  Gilbert. 
Same. 
Same. 

Samuel  N.  Gleason. 
Joseph  B.  Lombard. 
Willard  Hall. 
Samuel  N.  Gleason. 
Wm.  B,  Barns. 
Willard  Hall.     • 
Samuel  N.  Gleason. 
Willard  Hall. 
Wm.  H.  Shepard. 
Samuel  N.  Gleason. 
Wm.  B.  Barns. 
Wm.  H.  Shepard. 
Wm.  B.  Barns. 
Wm.  H.  Shephard. 
Willard  Hall. 
Same. 

Joshua  D.  Rood. 
Wm.  H.  Shepard. 
John  M.  Drake. 
Alfred  L.  Converse. 
Wm.  B.  Barnes, 
Marcus  Burroughs. 
Alfred  L.  Converse. 
Marcus  Burroughs. 
Amory  Grossman. 
Samuel  N.  Gleason, 
Amory  Crossman. 
Samuel  N.  Culler. 
Same. 

Samuel  N.  Gleason. 
Amory  Crossman. 
James  M.  F.  Quinlan. 


annual    town-meetings    have 


1749.         Joseph  Lovel. 
1750-52.  Solomon  Keys. 

1753.  Thomas  Rich. 

1754.  Simeon  Dwight. 


1755. 

Solomon  Keys. 

1820, 

Samuel  Blair. 

1760. 

Simeon  Dwight, 

1821-24, 

Thomas  Damon. 

1757. 

Tliomas  Cutler. 

1825. 

Xlervey  Sessions. 

1758-59. 

Gerahom  Makepeace. 

1826-27. 

Thomas  Damon. 

1760-Gl. 

Simeon  Duiglit. 

1828-41. 

Ilervey  Sessions. 

1762. 

Gershom  Maliepeaco. 

1842. 

Pardon  .\llen. 

1763. 

Simeon  Dwight. 

1813. 

John  Tyler. 

1764. 

Thomas  Kich. 

1844-45. 

Thomas  Damon. 

1765. 

Gershom  31altepeace. 

1846-47. 

Pardon  Allen. 

1766-73. 

Simeon  Dwight. 

1848-54. 

John  Tyler. 

1774. 

Danfortli  Keys. 

1855-66. 

Joseph  B.  Lombard. 

1775. 

Gershom  -Makepeace. 

1867. 

Calvin  Cutler. 

1776. 

Danforth  Keys. 

1868-59. 

Joseph  Ramsdell. 

1777-78 

Simeon  Dwight. 

1860. 

Joseph  B.  Lombard 

1779. 

Duty  Partridge. 

1861. 

Wm.  W.  Ward. 

1780. 

Solomon  Rich. 

1862. 

Joseph  Ramsdell. 

1781. 

James  Stone. 

1863. 

John  Tyler. 

1782. 

Danforth  Keys. 

1864. 

Daniel  Russell. 

1783. 

James  Stone. 

1865, 

Joseph  RamsdelL 

1784. 

Reuhen  Kead. 

1806. 

Wm.  A.  Patrick. 

1785. 

James  Stone, 

.  1867, 

J,  r.  Hitchcock. 

1786. 

Duty  Partridge. 

1868-69 

Wm.  A.  Patrick. 

1787. 

Slatthew  Patrick. 

1870. 

John  W.  Tyler. 

1788. 

Danforth  Keys. 

1871-73 

Wm.  H.  Shepard. 

1789. 

Reuben  Read. 

1874. 

Joseph  Ramsdell. 

1790. 

0.  Read. 

1875. 

Wm.  A.  Patrick. 

1791-92 

Reuben  Read. 

1«76. 

John  W.  Tyler. 

1793. 

Joseph  Jones. 

1877. 

Wm.  H.  Shepard. 

1794. 

Reuben  Read. 

1878-80 

Samuel  N.  Gleason 

1795. 

Matthew  Patrick. 

1881. 

Wm.  B.  Barns. 

1796. 

Reuben  Kead. 

1882. 

John  W.  Tyler. 

1797. 

Josiah  Putnam. 

1883. 

Joshua  D.  Rood. 

1798. 

1884. 

Wm.  H.  Shepard. 

1799. 

Danforth  Keys. 

1885. 

John  W.  Tyler, 

1800-12 

.  Daniel  Hodges. 

1886. 

Wm.  H,  Shepard. 

1813-15 

JoBiah  Putnam. 

1887. 

John  W.  Tyler. 

1816-18 

Samuel  Blair. 

188». 

Charles  H.  Walker. 

1819. 

Hervey  Sessions. 

The  following  have  been  the  town  clerks : 


1741-42,  Matthew  Beal, 

1743.  Noah  Ashley. 

1744.  Matthew  Beal. 
1745-47.  James  Whitcomb, 
1748-49.  Noah  Ashley, 
1760-52.  Solomon  Keys. 
1763-76.  Simeon  Dwight. 
1776-80.  Josiah  Putnam. 
1781-82.  John  Barrus. 
1783-86.  Danforth  Keys. 
1787.        Duty  Partridge. 
1788-1808.  Denforth  Keys. 
1809-10.  Joseph  Field. 


1811-15. 

1816-18. 

1819. 

182  -25. 

1825-30. 

1831-34. 

1834-38. 

1839-41. 

1842. 

1843-44. 

1845-48. 

1849-54. 

1856-80. 


Seth  Lincoln. 
Pardon  Keys. 
As,a  Putnam. 
Reuben  Cutler. 
Daniel  Hitchcock, 
Joseph  Field. 
John  Moore. 
James  S.  Davis. 
Royal  Kuight. 
James  S.  Davis. 
Lorenzo  Mariner. 
Joseph  F.  Hitchcock. 
Samuel  E.  Blair. 


The  following  have  been  town  treasurers : 


1741. 
1742-46. 

Solomon  Keys. 

1801-2. 
1803-5. 

Isaac  Moore. 
Joseph  Field. 

1747-52. 

James  Whitcomb, 

1806-10. 

Daniel  Hodges. 

1753-62. 

Josiah  Putnam, 

18U. 

James  Blair. 

1763. 

Samuel  Bascom. 

1812. 

Joseph  Ramsdell. 

1764-65. 

Josiah  Putnam. 

1813-15. 

Samuel  Blair, 

1766-68, 

James  Stone. 

1816-18. 

Isaac  Tyler. 

1769-72. 

Joseph  Cutler. 

1819-21. 

Reuben  Cutler, 

1773-76. 

Danforth  Keys. 

1822-24. 

Oliver  Bliss. 

1777-79. 

Samuel  Bascom. 

1825-26. 

Edmund  Mayo. 

1780-81. 

Major  Beal. 

1827-29. 

James  Blair. 

1782-84. 

Ebenezer  Cutler. 

1830. 

Daniel  Hitchcock, 

1785-86. 

Abner  Tyler. 

1831-35. 

Joseph  Field. 

1787-89. 

Cyrus  Rich. 

1830-38. 

John  Moore. 

1790-92. 

Matthew  Patrick. 

1839-41, 

James  S.  Davis. 

1793. 

Josiah  Putnam. 

1842. 

Royal  Knight. 

1794-96, 

David  Burroughs. 

1843-44. 

James  S.  Davis. 

1797-98 

Seth  Lincoln. 

1845-48. 

Lorenzo  Mariner. 

1799. 

Danforth  Keys. 

1849-54. 

Joseph  F.Hitchcock 

18U0. 

Solomon  Cumraings. 

1855-89 

Samuel  E.  Blair. 
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The  following  have  been  the  Representatives  in  the 
General  Court  since  the  adoption  of  the  State  Consti- 
tution in  17S0,  either  representing  the  town  or  the 
representative  district  of  which  the  town  has  formed 
a  part : 


1780 

Col.  James  Stono. 

1819 

Hervey  Sessions. 

1781. 

None. 

1820 

Samuel  Blair. 

1782. 

James  Stone. 

1821. 

Oliver  BUss. 

178). 

None. 

1822. 

None. 

1784 

James  Stone. 

1823. 

None. 

1785. 

None. 

1824 

None. 

1786. 

Isaac  Gleason. 

1S25. 

Hervey  Sessions, 

1787. 

Same. 

1826. 

Isaac  Patriclc. 

1788. 

None. 

1827. 

Isaac  Patrick. 

1789. 

Mattheiy  Patrick. 

1828. 

Pardon  Keys. 

1790. 

None. 

1829. 

Pardon  Keys. 

1791. 

None. 

1830. 

Pardon  Allen. 

1792. 

Danforth  Keys. 

1831. 

Pardon  Allen. 

1793 

None. 

1832. 

Pardon  Allen. 

179i 

None. 

1833. 

Joseph  Field. 

1705. 

Reuben  Read. 

1834. 

Joseph  Field. 

1798. 

None. 

1835. 

None. 

1707. 

None. 

1836. 

Chester  Powers. 

1798 

Reuben  Head. 

1837. 

Pardon  Allen. 

1790 

Reuben  Read. 

1838. 

Pardon  Allen. 

1800 

Joseph  Field. 

1839. 

John  Moore. 

1801. 

Joseph  Field. 

1840. 

Thomas  Damon. 

1802. 

None. 

1841. 

John  Tvler.. 

1803. 

None. 

1842. 

Aaron  Bliss. 

1804 

Danforth  Keys. 

1843. 

Daniel  A.  Hathaway. 

1806. 

None. 

1844. 

Daniel  A.  Hathaway 

1806. 

Joseph  Field. 

1845. 

Franklin  Drury. 

1807. 

Joseph  Field. 

1840. 

Sullivan  Cowee. 

1808. 

None. 

1847. 

None. 

1809. 

Joseph  Field. 

1848. 

Lewis  Moore. 

1810. 

Joseph  Field. 

1849. 

None. 

1811. 

Daniel  Hedges. 

1850. 

None. 

1812. 

Joseph  Field. 

1861. 

None. 

1813. 

Samuel  Blair,  Jr. 

1852. 

Levi  Merritt. 

1814. 

Josiah  Putnam. 

1863. 

None. 

1815. 

Hervey  Sessions. 

1854. 

None. 

1816. 

Hervey  Sessions. 

1855. 

Joseph  Ramsdell,  Jr 

1817. 

None. 

1856. 

Samuel  E.  Blair. 

1818. 

None. 

1857. 

Joseph  B.  Lombard. 

The  21st  article  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
was  adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of  1856  and  1857, 
and  ratified  by  the  people  in  1857.  The  amendment 
provided  for  a  House  of  Repre.«entatives  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  memberii,  and  a  census  of  legal  voters 
in  1857,  upon  which  an  apportionment  of  Representa- 
tives should  be  made  in  the  manner  specified  in  the 
amendment,  which  should  continue  until  the  appor- 
tionment based  on  a  census  to  be  taken  in  1865.  It 
was  further  provided  that  a  census  should  be  taken  in 
1865,  and  every  tenth  year  tliereafter,  as  a  basis  of 
future  apportionments.  Under  the  apportionment  of 
1857  the  towns  of  New  Braintree,  Warren  and  West 
Brookfield  constituted  the  11th  Representative  Dis- 
trict of  Worcester  County,  and  were  represented  until 
the  next  apportionment  as  follows: 

Samuel  E.  Blair,  of  Warren 1858 

Nelson  Carpenter,  of  Warren 1859 

George  Crowcll,  of  West  Bronkfleld 1860 

Joseph  Rawson,  of  West  Brookfield 1861 

Lucius  J.  Kuowles,  of  Warren 1862 

Saxton  P.  Martin,  of  New  Braintree 1863 

John  M.  Fales,  of  West  Brookfield 1864 

Lucius  J.  Knowlee,  of  Warren 1865 

Nathan  Richardson,  of  Warren 1866 


Under  the  apportionment  of  1866,  based  on  the 
census  of  1865,  the  towns  of  Brookfield,  North  Brook- 
field, Sturbridge,  Warren  and  West  Brookfield  con- 
stituted the  18th  Representative  District  of  Worces- 
ter County,  and,  until  the  next  apportionment,  were 
represented  as  follows  : 

James  S.  Montague,  of  Brookfield 1867 

Charles  E.  Smith,  of  West  Brookfield 1867 

Amasa  C.  Morse,  of  Sturbridge 1868 

Joseph  B.  Lombard,  of  W^arren 1863 

Ezra  Batcheller,  of  North  Brookfield 1869 

Daniel  W.  Knight,  of  Brookfield 1869 

Benjamin  A.  Tripp,  of  Warren 1870 

John  Harvey  Moore,  of  Warren 1870 

Martin  L.  Richardson,  of  Sturbridge 1871 

George  S.  Duell,  of  Brookfield 1871 

Daniel  W.  Knight,  of  North  Brookfield 1872 

Simon  H.  Sibley,  of  Warren 1873 

Noah  D.  L.idd,  of  Sturbridge 1873 

Wm.  B.  Stone,  of  West  Brookfield 1873 

Warren  Tyler,  of  North  Brookfield 1874 

Stillnian  Butterworth,  of  Brookfield 1874 

Charles  B.  Sanford,  of  West  Brookfield 1875 

Gei>rge  T.  Lincoln,  of  Sturbridge 1875 

CharlesFuller,  of  Sturbridge 1876 

John  Wetherbee,  of  Warren 1876 

Under  the  apportionment  of  1876,  based  on  the 
census  of  1875,  the  towns  of  Brookfield,  North  Brook- 
field, Sturbridge,  Warren  and  West  Brookfield  consti- 
tuted the  12th  Representative  District  of  Worcester 
County,  and  were  represented  until  the  next  appor- 
tionment as  follows  : 

Wm.  H.  Montague,  of  North  Brookfield 1877 

George  W.  .Johnson,  of  Brookfield 1877 

George  C.  Lincoln,  of  North  Brookfield 1878 

Alvin  B.  Cliamber.'ain,  ot  Sturbridge 1878 

Theodore  C.  Bates,  of  North  Brookfield 1879 

Joseph  Smith,  of  Warren 1879 

George  W.  Johnson,  of  Brookfield 1880 

George  N.  Bacon,  of  Sturbridge 1880 

George  A.  Panatt,  of  West  Brookfield 1881 

George  M.  Newton  (died),  of  Warren 1881 

Luci?n  31.  Gilbert  (vacancy),  of  Warren 1881 

Hiram  Knight,  of  North  Brookfield 1882 

David  \V.  Hodgkins,  of  Brookfield 1882 

Emory  L.  Bates,  of  Sturbridge 1883 

Horace  W.  Bush,  of  We»t  Brookfield 1883 

Aldcn  Batcheller,  of  North  Brookfield 1884 

Joseph  W.  Hastings,  of  M'arren 1884 

Edwin  D.  Goodell,  of  Brookfield 1885 

David  B.  Wight,  of  Sturbridge 1885 

Edwin  Wilbur,  of  West  Brookfield 1886 

Marcus  Burroughs,  of  Warren 1886 

Under  the  apportionment  of  1886,  based  on  the 
census  of  1885,  the  towns  of  Brookfield,  New  Brain- 
tree, North  Brookfield,  Oakham,  Sturbridge,  Warren 
and  West  Brookfield  constitute  the  Fifth  Worcester 
Representative  District,  and  have  been  represented  as 
follows  : 

Edwin  D.  Goodell,  of  Brookfield 1887 

Samuel  Clark,  of  North  Brookfield 1887 

George  H.  Coolidge,  of  West  Brookfield 1888 

Henry  D.  Haynes,  of  Sturbridge 1883 

George  Bliss,  of  Warren 1889 

John  B.  Gould,  of  Warren 1889 

These  lists  show  who,  in  the  career  of  the  town, 
have  had  its  management  in  their  hands.  So  far  as 
town  officers  were  concerned,  it  seems  to  have  been 
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the  policy  of  the  town  to  make  frequent  changes. 
This  policy  was  partly  due  to  the  feeling  that  the 
offices  belonged  to  the  people,  and  that  both  their 
honors  and  burdens  should  be  distributed.  In  later 
years  it  is  evident  that  a  belief  has  prevailed  that 
office  is  a  trust,  that  an  officer  is  a  servant  and  that  a 
faithful  man  should  be  retained  in  the  town's  employ. 
Mr.  Samuel  E.  Blair,  the  present  town  clerk  and 
treasurer,  has  been  continued  in  office  thirty- 
three  years.  His  repeated  re-elections  have  been  as 
creditable  to  the  town  as  to  himself.  Among  the 
names  on  the  lists  are  many  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  various  walks  of  life.  There  are  Cap- 
tain Josiah  Putnam,  Major  Eeuben  Eead,  Captain 
John  Cutler,  Captain  Joseph  Cutler,  Lieutenant 
Samuel  Bascom,  Lieutenant  Cyrus  Rich,  Corporal 
James  Blair,  Private  Solomon  Rich  and  others,  who 
took  part  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  There  are 
Nathan  Read,  the  jurist  and  inventor ;  Joseph  Field, 
one  of  the  early  manufacturers  of  the  town,  and 
Lucius  J.  Knowles,  recently  deceased,  who  estab- 
lished permanent  and  flourishing  industries,  and  at 
his  death,  at  Worcester,  in  1884,  made  himself,  by 
his  will,  a  benefactor  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Knowles,  of  whom  it  is  proper  to  take  more 
than  a  passing  notice,  was  a  man  of  more  than  usual 
attainments,  and  in  his  long  and  industrious  career 
won  not  only  distinction,  but  ample  rewards  of  his 
labors.  He  was  born  in  Hardwick,  July  2,  1819,  and 
received  his  education  from  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  town  and  at  Leicester  Academy.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  entered  a  store  at  Shrewsbury,  and  soon 
entered  into  partnership  with  his  employer.  In  1844 
he  began  the  manufacture  of  thread  at  New  Wor- 
cester, in  which  he  used  a  spooling-machine  of  his 
own  invention.  In  1847,  in  company  with  Harrison 
H.  Sibley,  he  began  the  manufacture  of  cotton  warp, 
at  Spencer,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  removed  to 
Warren,  where,  for  several  years,  he  and  Mr.  Sibley 
continued  the  same  business.  In  1853  Knowles  & 
Sibley  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods  in  a  mill  erected  by  them  on  the  Quaboag 
River,  a  little  distance  below  the  warp-mill.  Possess- 
ing practical  inventive  power,  he  had  devoted  him- 
self more  or  less  to  improvements  on  machinery,  for 
the  manufacture  of  which,  in  1862,  he  erected  a  mill 
on  Wigwam  Brook,  a  branch  of  the  Quaboag,  which 
after  a  short  time  was  confined  in  its  operations  to 
the  manufacture  of  a  steam  pump,  which,  through 
successive  steps  of  improvement,  he  had  perfected. 

In  1879,  having  previously  bought  the  interest  of 
Mr.  Sibley,  he  sold  his  pump-works  to  the  George 
F.  Blake  Manufacturing  Company,  and  removed  to 
Worcester,  where  he  devoted  himself  until  his  death 
to  the  manufacture  of  looms.  In  his  will  he  gave 
"  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Town  ot  Warren  for  the  support  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  Free  Public  Library  of  said  town."  This 
legacy  Is  held  in  trust  by  the  Board  of  Selectmen  and 


its  income  paid  to  the  library  trustees.  He  also 
gave  to  the  town  in  trust  one  thousand  dollars,  "  the 
income  thereof  to  be  devoted  to  the  embellishment 
of  my  lot  in  the  cemetery  in  said  Warren  and  to 
taking  care  of  the  same  and  keeping  it  in  complete 
and  perfect  order  forever." 

The  town  of  Warren  deserves  a  more  thorough 
investigation  into  its  history  and  a  more  exhaustive 
record  of  its  career  than  the  limited  space  allotted  to 
this  sketch  would  permit.  Mrs.  Dr.  Cutter  and  Rev. 
O.  I.  Darling  are  both  familiar  with  its  present  and 
its  past,  and  both  have  placed  the  people  of  the  town 
under  an  obligation,  the  weight  of  which  it  is  hoped 
that  one  or  both  will  increase  by  expanding  into  a 
full  history  the  works  of  which  they  have  been  the 
authors.  That  part  especially  of  Warren  which  once 
belonged  to  Brookfleld  has  an  early  history  of  inter- 
est, and  the  pictureque  situation  of  the  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Quaboag,  with  its  surrounding  hills, 
from  which  Graylock  and  Monadnock  and  Wachu- 
sett  come  within  the  horizon,  should  inspire  some 
loving  son,  either  native  or  adopted,  to  present  to  its 
people  a  worthy  and  lasting  memorial. 
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CALVIN   CTJTTEE,  A.M.,  M.D. 

The  oldest  child  of  John  Cutter  was  born  in  Jaf- 
frey,  N.  H.,  1807,  and  died  in  Warren,  Mass.,  1872, 
His  ancestors  came  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  hav- 
ing a  Danish  origin.  Dr.  Calvin  Cutter  married 
(first)  Caroline,  daughter  of  Nathan  Hall,  of  Milford, 
N.  H.;  married  (second)  Eunice  N.,  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Chester  Powers,  of  Warren,  Mass.  The  Powers 
family  is  of  Norman  origin,  one  of  the  name  having 
commanded  troops  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  under 
William  the  Conqueror.  Captain  Chester  Powers 
possessed  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  ;  he  died  at 
a  ripe  old  age.  Mrs.  E.  P.  Cutter  being  a  child  when 
her  mother  died,  an  older  brother  (Daniel)  was  re- 
quested to  have  especial  charge  of  her  education  ; 
from  his  assiduous  care  and  particular  instruction, 
she  was  enabled  in  early  girlhood  to  instruct  others. 
This  brother  had  a  fine  physique,  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar  and  a  true,  exemplary  Christian  ;  he 
was  a  graduate  of  Yale's  famed  class  of  '37,  and  took 
a  high  degree.  At  the  time  of  his  early- death  he 
was  senior  tutor  in  his  alma  mater. 

In  1829  Calvin  Cutter  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, and  took  his  medical  degree  from  Dartmouth. 
Subsequently,  at  different  periods,  for  proficiency  in 
some  particular  department  of  medicine,  he  attended 
lectures  in  Bowdoin  and  Harvard  Medical  Colleges ; 
also  took  private  lessons  in  surgery  of  Dr.  George 
McClellan  and  the  eminent  surgeon,  Dr.  Valentine 
Mott. 

Dr.  Cutter  inherited  from  his  father  quickness  of 
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perception,  acute  investigation  and  a  retentive  mem- 
ory. These  qualities  of  the  intellect  were  effective 
aids  in  his  profession ;  he  had  but  few  peers  in  dis- 
criminating quickly  and,  at  the  same  time,  accurately 
diseases.  In  his  practice  he  sought  to  know  "  the 
limit  of  his  art."  In  surgery  he  was  skillful.  One  of 
the  ,many  successful  operations  which  he  performed 
was  the  removal  of  a  large  tumor  from  over  the 
carotid  artery  in  the  neck,  where  a  mere  film  inter- 
posed between  the  life  here  and  the  life  beyond. 

From  the  year  1842  to  1856,  inclusive.  Dr.  Cutter 
visited  thirty  States  of  the  Union  delivering  profes- 
sional lectures  upon  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene 
before  schools,  colleges  and  public  audiences,  illus- 
trating his  subject  with  manikins  and  other  apposite 
apparatus.  The  first  school  edition  of  "Cutter's 
Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,"  so  universally 
known,  was  published  in  1850,  and  in  1852  the  re- 
vised stereotype  edition  appeared.  It  has  had  great 
success;  six  hundred  thousand  copies  have  been 
printed.  Dr.  Cutter  regarded  the  introduction  of 
physiology  into  schools  and  colleges  as  the  great 
work  of  his  life,  and  he  spent  a  fortune  in  its  accom- 
plishment. 

Dr.  Cutter  was  an  original  thinker  and  reformer. 
Before  he  left  his  mountain  home  he  was  an  advo- 
cate of  total  abstinence,  and  a  few  years  later  he  be- 
came a  stanch  abolitionist.  His  activity  in  favor- 
ing just  and  equal  rights  was  unbounded.  In  the 
winter  of  1886,  also  iu  the  summer  following,  he 
went  to  Kansas,  where  the  contest  between  freedom 
and  slavery  was  met  by  other  than  moral  arguments. 
In  the  June  trip,  Mrs.  Cutter  accompanied  her  hus- 
band and  shared  the  privations  and  unusual  perils  with 
him  and  the  first  Worcester  Armed  Company,  which 
did  effective  service  in  protecting  the  Free  State  set- 
tlers from  the  Missourian  ruffians  and  thus  aiding  the 
freedom  of  Kansas. 

In*  1861  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Cutter,  Capt.  A.  W. 
Powers,  was  the  first  young  man  to  enlist  from  War- 
ren in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  In  August  follow- 
ing, Dr.  Cutter  was  mustered  into  the  Union  Army 
as  regimental  surgeon  of  the  Twenty-first  Massachu- 
setts Infantry,  afterward  became  brigade,  division, 
and  later  acting  director  of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps. 
He  had  the  "high  regards  of  the  superior  oflBcers,  as 
Generals  Burnside  and  Reno,"  and  possessed  great 
influence  over  the  "boys"  whom  they  commanded. 
June,  1863,  near  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.,  he  suffered  a  severe 
sunstroke,  which  ultimately  caused  his  death.  He 
left  the  army  after  the  battle  at  Spottsylvania,  on 
account  of  inability  for  service,  and  lingered  uncom- 
plainingly eight  years  within  an  inch  of  time. 

But  few  men  were  better  adapted  to  lead  a  forlorn 
hope  in  a  crisis  when  right  was  overpowered  by 
might  that  sought  personal  or  party  aggrandizement. 
No  favor  swayed,  no  fear  awed,  when  his  clear,  strong 
intellect  discerned  the  path  of  justice,  of  duty. 
No  one  had  more  contempt  for  chicanery  or  trickery 


which  leaves  an  indelible  stain  on  the  character. 
When  the  oppressed  or  honest  poor  man  needed  lift- 
ing up,  kindliness  of  heart  was  not  wanting.  If  a 
humane  cause  languished  for  want  of  funds,  his  purse 
was  freely  opened.  Money  with  Dr.  Cutter  was  a 
means  to  raise  the  people  to  a  higher  plane  of  thought 
and  activities ;  he  preferred  the  profits  arising  from 
brain  stock,  that  elevates,  ennobles  mankind,  to  the 
profits  of  bank  stock,  that  pampers  to  arrogance  and 
idleness. 

Carrie  E.,  young,  educated,  patriotic,  sailed  with 
her  father  in  the  Burnside  expedition  to  North  Caro- 
lina as  nurse.  She  was  probably  the  first  female  that 
entered  her  country's  service  in  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, and  the  first  to  fall  (March,  1862)  at  her  post  of 
duty.  She  sleeps  where  the  magnolia  blooms,  and 
overhanging  vines  bend  down  and  kiss  her  Southern 
grave. 

Dr.  Cutter's  surviving  child,  John  Clarence, 
graduated  from  the  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  in 
1872.  Studied  medicine  at  Dartmouth  and  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  Medical  College  iu  1877.  He 
gained  the  post  of  house  surgeon  in  the  City  Hospital 
Boston,  before  receiving  his  diploma.  In  1878  he 
went  to  Japan,  as  professor  of  physiology  and  com- 
parative anatomy  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  at 
Sapporo,  Yezo,  and  as  consulting  physician  to  the 
Imperial  Colonial  Department.  Dr.  Cutter's  first  con- 
tract with  the  Imperial  Government  was  for  two  years, 
but  he  remained  nine  years  in  the  Island  Empire. 
In  recognition  of  meritorious  service  in  the  college, 
and  for  professional  services  rendered  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Hokkaido,  the  Emperor  of  Japan  con- 
ferred on  him  (1887)  the  "  Decoration  of  the  Fourth 
Class  of  the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun"  (Kunsho  no 
Kunshito,  Order  of  Meiji,  IV.  Class). 

There  are  eight  classes  of  this  order.  While  in 
Japan,  Dr.  J.  C.  Cutter  wrote  two  school  Physiologies, 
one  of  which  has  been  translated  into  Japanese.  Since 
his  return  from  the  Orient,  via  India,  Egypt  and 
Europe,  he  has  re-ca-t  and  supplemented  topics  to 
the  "  First  Book"  on  anatomy,  physiology  and 
hygiene,  prepared  in  1854  by  his  father,  Calvin  Cut- 
ter. This  "  First  Book''  has  had  unprecendeted  sale 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated and  published  in  ten  languages  and  in  raised 
letters  for  the  blind.  Dr.  John  C.  Cutter  is  now  (1889) 
iu  Europe  pursuing  special  medical  studies. 


JOHN  MOORE. 

John  Moore  was  born  in  Warren,  Mass.,  October  27, 
1802.  He  was  the  youngest  of  eight  children  of  Isaac 
and  Hannah  (Studley)  Moore,  who  were  married  M,  r. 
18,  1782,  and  resided  in  Warren.  His  father  was 
born  April  18,  1752,  and  his  mother  July  6,  1759. 
Previous  to  her  marriage  she  lived  in  Hanover,  Plym- 
outh County,  Mass.  She  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Studleys  of  Yorkshire  and  Kent  Counties,  England — 
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well-known  liimiliw  ni  li'juorr.jle  lineage,  who  could 
trace  their  ancesiiy  1  ck  many  geneiutioup,  v.ith  the 
pride  of  wealth  Bill!  ii  esiiniable  name.  As  early  as 
1659,  JoDathan  "^tuliey  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  hnd 
emigrated  from  England  and  were  residing  in  Boston, 
Mass.  Another  branch  of  the  Studleys  were  living 
in  Scituale,  and  also  in  Hanover,  some  yeari  later. 

Isaac  Moore  (father  of  John)  became  the  owner  of 
many  hundred  acrts  of  land  in  Warren  and  vicinity, 
some  of  which  is  in  the  same  condition  as  when 
originally  purchased  by  him,  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  He  must  have  been  an  enierprising 
citizen,  for  he  had  many  occupations.  He  manu- 
factured scythes,  carried  on  a  saw-mill,  a  shingle- 
mill,  a  grist-mill,  and  had  a  forge.  Probably  h^  met 
the  needs  of  the  timea  in  other  ways,  judging  from 
his  various  callings ;   he  had  "  many  irons  in  the 

fire,"  and  credited  with  the  reputati •  -fiing  all 

of  them  at  a  red  heat.     In  the  War  >lution 

he  became  a  "minute-man,"  h  ■  i  .i  pension 

from  the  Government  of  uhi  dollars   per 

annum  until  his  death. 

When  a  lad  of  twelve  ■  'ing  John  Moore 

was  sent  to  Farming'  i  at  school,  where 

he  remained  uii    "  lui   was    presumed   to 

have  been   suf!;  e  him  to  master  the  re- 

quire'nents  of  '  .  for  at  e.'irly   manhood  he 

opened  a  gLMrr  ;.i  Hallowell,  Me.,  a  thriving 

town  on  "if  the  Kennebec.    He  seems  to 

have  mar.  :;si;i€S.s  with  excellent  judgment, 

and  met  i   an  average  success.    In  July, 

1827,  '^  i-twcdiy  years  of  age,  he  made  a 

jounu  and  married  Mi.s8  Mary  Ann  Lom- 

bard, a  •iaujitji'-f  of  Elijah  Lombaid,  of  that  town, 
who  returneti  with  him  '  ■  TT»lir)we]l.  M"*  m-n.v 
months  afterward,  when  ir  promi>- 

fortune  to  his  business.  ■  received 

from  his  father,  urging  h;  lUt  his  H: 

store  and  return  i</  Warren,  uuu  lake  charge  of  the 
various  enterprises  owned  and  carried  on  by  him. 
His  father  was  then  seventy -five  years  of  age  and 
needed  some  relaxation  from  the  labors  of  his 
numerous  occupations.  Although  John  Moore  felt 
that  by  leaving  HaUowell  he  would  sacrifice  his  best 
interests,  he  could  not  resist  the  parental  appeal ;  so 
he  disposed  of  his  business  and  returned  to  Warren, 
where  it  is  presumed  he  assumed  the  charjre  of  his 
father's  business  affairs.  Very  soon  after  his  return 
he  built  a  store,  and  began  his  busiuess  career  in 
Warren  on  a  scale  that  attracted  customers  from  all 
parts  of  Worcester,  Franklin  and  Hampden  Counties, 
and  even  from  Connecticut. 

In  1836  he  was  appointed  town  clerk  of  Wan  en, 
which  lie  held  for  three  years.  Ho  was  alt  j  the  post- 
master for  a  considerable  time.  In  1338  he  was 
chosen  as  Representative  to  the  General  Court.  In 
all  of  these  responsible  positions  he  gave  general 
satisfaction.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1837,  and 
two  or  three  years  after    the  entire  business  interests 


of  the  whole  country  became  disturbed,  and  failur.  s 
and  financial  disasters  were  universal.  John  Mouif 
did  not  escape.  He  had  many  losses  and  discoura;;i' 
ments,  but  he  never  lost  heart,  and  continued  in  h\:< 
iness  until  about  1858,  when  he  finally  made  .i 
change. 

He  and  his  son  Isaac  began  the  manufacture  of  tin 
"Excelsior  School  Writing  Ink,"  which  was  put  ..]i 
in  an  ori:jinal  style  of  bottle.  The  ink  met  with  u 
good  reception  from  the  public,  and  their  ink  b"i 
ness  became  one  of  the  industries  of  the  town.  F.'-iim 
a  small  beginning  it  has  assumed  considerable  im- 
portance, and  the  reputation  of  "Moore's  Ink" 
stands  high  in  the  mercantile  community. 

During  the  fifty  years  or  morr  that  h^  resided  n 
Warren,  I'.nd  was  identified  with  the  history  an'! 
prosperity  of  the  town,  no  one  was  held  in  better  i.- 
timation,  or  more  fully  enjoyed  the  love  and  friemi- 
ship  of  his  frllow-townsmeu  His  Christianity  v.:.i 
ever  proser.t;  he  was  lib  :  ;  .'ud  charitable  towfiili 
all.'  He  died  March  21,  i'.  He  left  to  his  widn  v 
and  children  a  Jegacy  of  more  value  than  any  accn  u- 
ulations  of  worldly  wealth — the  honor  that  con:  * 
from  having  always  been  lin  honest  and  upright  mu 


.  OiSEPH    F.    HITCHCOCK. 

Joseph   F.   Hitchcock,  son  of  Daniel  and  Mary 

(Marsh)  Hitchcock,  was  born  in  Warren  July  27, 

1815.    Tho  first  of  thai  name  are  believed  to  have 

emigrated  to  this  country  from  England  about  the 

year  1635,  landing  in   Boston,  and  locating-  shortly 

afterwards  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  from  whence  their 

descendants  spread  northward  Into  Massachusetts  and 

I  elsewhere.    His  father,  Daniel  Hitchcock,  born  in 

Palmer  in  1787,  came  to  Warren  when  a  boy,  and 

1  ring  the  store  of  Joseph  Field,  Esq.,  a  prominent 

Ati,  M  a  clerk,  became  a  merchant. 

He  served  his  town  in  various  capacities,  including 
the  offices  of  town  clerk,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Schiol  Committee,  justice  of  the  peace,  etc. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  hi  <  native 
town,  the  one  in  his  district  being  unusually  good, 
owing  to  the  efforts  and  interest  of  his  father  and 
others  living  in  that  part  of  the  town.  Afterward  he 
had  the  benefit  cf  the  training  of  Leicester  and 
Westfield  Academies  for  short  periods  of  time.  The 
delicate  sfate  of  his  health  prevented  him  from 
obtainiiig  a  collegiate  tduc.ition — a  fact  which  he 
regretted,  as  the  law  was  what  he  would  have  chosen 
for  a  profession.  Leaving  school,  he  went  to  work  for 
his  father,  and  although  trade  was  not  to  bis  taste,  he 
continued  in  it  for  many  years. 

Appointed  justice  of  the  peace,  trial  justice,  and  to 
kindred  ofilces,  he  honored  them  all  by  a  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  all  the  duties  appertaining  thereto. 
The  accurate  and  minute  accounts  returned  to  Pro- 
bate Court  bear  sufficient  testimonv  to  his  faithful- 
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ness.  He  settled  estates  of  both  rich  aud  poor,  and 
for  the  latter  class  he  was  glad  to  have  been  helpful 
without  pay.  He  wrote  wills,  drew  up  deeds  and 
other  papers  with  a  thoroughness  and  exactness  that 
were  especially  noteworthy,  inasmuch  as  his  training 
as  a  lawyer  was  outside  the  schools.  His  practical 
sagacity  in  canvassing  every  necessary  point  made 
his  work  in  these  directions  superior  to  that  of  many 
with  better  theoretical  education,  and  his  services 
were  constantly  in  demand  as  a  legal  adviser.  No 
matter  how  much  people  differed  with  him,  when  in 
trouble  they  were  always  found  coming  to  him  for 
help  and  advice,  depending  upon  his  rare  judgment, 
which  overlooked  no  contingencies.  Whenever  pos- 
sible he  aided  in  the  settlement  of  difBculties  without 
resort  to  the  courts. 

Politically  he  was  a  Whig,  but  was  among  the  first 
to  aid  in  the  formation  of  the  Rebublican  party, 
of  which  he  was  a  conspicuous  and  enthusiastic 
supporter  and  leader. 

Appointed  postmaster  under  Abraham  Lincoln's 
administration  in  1861,  he  continued  to  hold  the 
office,  which  meanwhile  became  a  Presidential 
appointment  in  1872,  under  U.  S.  Grant,  until  the  day 
of  his  death,  in  1880.  He  had  also  previously  held 
the  office  from  1841  to  1815,  as  a  Whig,  under  Harrison. 
In  1857  he  represented  the  First  Worcester  District  in 
the  State  Senate,  and  in  1865  and  1866  was  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Council. 

Always  interested  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
his  own  town,  he  furthered  every  project  of  public 
improvement — such  as  the  establishment  of  Quaboag 
Seminary  ;  the  securing  and  laying  out  of  the  pretty 
park  which  is  still  the  ornament  of  the  village;  the 
opening  of  the  Western  Railroad  ;  the  establishment 
of  the  Warren  Public  Library,  etc.  He  was  clerk 
and  treasurer  of  the  (Trinitarian)  Congregational 
Church  and  Society  for  years,  and  when  their  church 
building  was  burned,  he  devoted  time  and  work,  as 
well  as  money,  to  secure  the  present  handsome  and 
attractive  edifice.  He  was  the  prime  mover  in  secur- 
ing courses  of  lectures,  which  it  was  only  practicable 
to  have  in  a  small  town  during  the  winter  by  previous 
sale  of  a  large  number  of  season  tickets,  and  with  his 
usual  energy  he  was  accustomed  to  ride  about  town 
and  call  at  every  house,  obtaining  a  subscription  list 
sufficient  to  affijrd  the  people  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing a  number  of  first-class  lectures  at  a  moderate 
price.  No  one  who  was  unfamiliar  with  the  multi- 
farious matters  of  minor  importance  with  which  he 
filled  up  the  chinks  of  his  busy  career  could  form  an 
idea  of  his  extraordinary  and  varied  capacity  for 
practical  work.  Among  these  was  acting  as  agent  for 
two  or  three  insurance  companies,  one  of  which  was 
the  old  Worcester  Mutual,  and  for  Thompson  &  Co.'s 
express  and  its  successor,  the  American  Express  Co. 

A  temperance  man  early  in  life,  he  gave  up  the 
sale  of  liquors  when  it  was  the  fa-hion  to  sell  them  in 
all  country  stores.   A  generous  contributor  to  religious 


and  educational  purposes,  he  could  readily  interest 
others  in  the  same  objects,  and  consequently  under- 
took the  task,  not  always  a  pleasant  one,  of  carrying 
a  subscription  paper.  Being  universally  recognized 
as  the  one  best  fitted  to  win  financial  support  from 
others,  it  was  expected  that  a  project  would  succeed 
if  he  took  hold  of  it,  and  it  always  did. 

In  1837  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Oliver  and 
Betsy  Bliss,  of  Warren,  who  died  in  1848.  They  had 
two  children,  a  son  who  died  at  the  age  of  seven 
years  and  a  daughter  who  died  in  in'ancy.  He 
married,  in  1850,  Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  Daniel  and 
Elizabeth  Emerson  Green,  of  Auburn,  Ma'fs.  Their 
only  child,  Daniel  Green  Hitchcock,  lives  in  Warren 
at  the  present  time. 

A  complication  of  physical  ailments  culminated  in 
enlargement  of  the  heart,  and  on  December  20,  1880, 
he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  A  plain  stone  marks 
his  grave  in  the  village  cemetery.  In  person  Mr. 
Hitchcock  was  full  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height  and 
of  a  manly  form.  His  marked  characteristic,  which 
struck  all  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  was  a 
strongly  individualized  nature,  never,  however, 
degenerating  into  eccentricity,  but  leaving  the  im- 
pression of  a  steady  will,  combined  in  a  remarkable 
manner  with  a  rare  judgment  and  love  of  exact  dis- 
crimination— the  whole  tempered  by  a  genial  and 
affectionate  nature.  His  word  was  his  bond  and  stood 
unquestioned,  and  his  name  was  a  synonym  for  the 
strictest  honesty  and  business  integrity. 

A  fine  crayon  portrait  hangs  upon  the  walls  of  the 
Public  Library  and  a  memorial  granite  drinking 
fountain,  erected  by  his  widow,  stands  upon  the  park 
which  he  laid  out. 


WILLIAM  BAEKER   EAMSDELL. 

William  Barker  Ramsdell  was  born  in  Warren, 
June,  1825.  He  is  descended  in  the  fifth  generation 
from  Joseph  Ramsdell.  Their  remote  ancestry  is 
believed  to  be  Scandinavian.  Joseph  {1st)  was 
in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1643.  Joseph  (3d)  married 
Elizabeth  Barker.  Homer  (the  family  name  of 
his  grandmother),  the  son  of  Joseph  (3d),  was  born 
November,  1780;  married  Betsey  Stockbridge  Octo- 
ber, 1816.  She  was  the  daughter  of  David  and 
Ruth  (Bailey)  Stockbridge.  At  that  time  Mr.  Stock- 
bridge  was  the  largest  landholder  in  Hanaver,  Mass. 

William  Barker,  son  of  Homer  and  Betsey  S.  Rams- 
dell, married  Mary  A.  Makepeace,  daughter  of 
Augustus  and  Nancy  M.  (Gleason)  Makepeace,  of 
West  Brookfield,  October,  1859. 

In  1800  the  brothers,  Joseph  and  Homer  Ramsdell, 
came  to  reside  in  Warren  (then  Western),  on  a  large 
farm,  consisting  of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
acres,  bought  of  Nathaniel  Reed.  They  were  yeomen 
of  the  early  New  England  type.  Their  improved 
acres  attested  to  their  sound  judgment  and  untiring 
industry.  Both  brothers  left  a  handsome  competency. 
A  characteristic   of  Mr.   Homer  Ramsdell    was  his 
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sterling  integrity.  Mrs.  Betsey  S.  Ramsdell's  elo- 
quence of  manner  revealed  the  high  English  culture 
of  her  ance-itry.  She  inherited  the  ready  wit  and 
the  social  qualities  of  her  father;  an  added  accom- 
plishment was  a  voice  of  rare  sweetness  and  of  great 
compass.  It  was  soul-inspiring  to  hear  her  sing  the 
church  psalmody  of  by-gone  years. 

The  brotherj  Ramsdell  located  their  buildings  on 
"  historic  "  Reed  Street,  which  commands  a  view  of 
hill,  valley  and  stream,  also  the  distant  mountains  in 
their  haze  of  blue.  If  locality,  home  surroundings 
have  a  marked  influence  on  childhood  and  youth, 
then,  emphatically,  William  Barker  must  have  in- 
stilled into  his  mind  loyal  manhood,  combined  with  a 
taste  for  the  beautiful  in  perception,  which  was  ex- 
emplified in  his  farm  buildings  and  appointments, 
and  is  now  seen  in  the  several  structures  in  the 
village  where  he  resides.  Mr.  Ramsdell's  indefati- 
gable perseverance,  industry  and  determined  energy 
of  purpose  has  nerved  him  to  encounter  and  over- 
come obstacles  that  would  have  dismayed  most  men. 

The  commodious  brick  block,  with  an  architectural 
effect  both  pleasing  and  substantial,  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  River  Streets,  is  a  fitting  memorial  to  his 
eldest  son,  Homer  Augustus,  who  passed  to  his  spirit 
home  soon  after  he  attained  his  majority,  before  he 
had  ful'y  entered  the  business  arena  of  life.  Homer's 
ability  and  commendable  traits  of  character,  aided  by 
his  father's  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes,  with  ample  means,  gave  rich  promise  of 
laudable  usefulness,  not  only  in  business,  but  in 
society  and  in  church.  He  is  missed  and  mourned 
beyond  the  home  circle. 

Willie  Barker,  the  youngest  loved,  the  sunbeam  of 
the  family  and  a  child  of  promise,  was  brought  home 
one  winter's  morning  drowned. 

A  daughter  is  at  home,  a  solace  to  her  heart- 
stricken  parents  ;  another  daughter  is  a  student  in 
Smith  College. 

William  B.  Ramsdell,  in  the  early  organization  of 
the  Warren  Savings  Bank,  was  vice-president.  He 
has  held  various  offices  in  the  gift  of  liis  townsmen. 
The  number  of  somewhat  ornate  buildings  he  has 
erected  is  a  public  benefaction  to  his  native  town. 


CHAPTER    CLIV. 

LEOMINSTER. 

BY  J.    D.    MILI.ER. 
EARLY   HISTORY. 

While  the  early  history  of  Leominster  is  closely 
connected  in  many  ways  with  that  of  Sterling  and 
Lancaster,  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  either. 
Presumably  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  a  town  to  have 
an  early  history,  which  is  also  an  ancient  history ;  but 
many  towns  are  forced,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  to 


omit  the  also.  In  this  number  is  Leominster.  She 
was  incorporated  too  late  for  much  colonial  history  of 
any  kind,  and  by  far  too  late  for  any  effective  Indian 
liistory. 

The  connection  of  Leominster  with  Sterling  and 
Lancaster  can  be  stated  both  clearly  and  briefly. 
Lancaster  was  incorporated  May  18,  1653  (0.  S.). 
At  the  time,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  after, 
the  Indians  in  all  this  section  were  peaceable  and 
even  helpful.  Matters  moved  quietly  in  the  new 
town  and  the  feeling  of  security  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  community  stimulated  settlement,  so  that  a 
large  part  of  the  town  was  occupied  before  1675,  the 
year  which  marks  the  beginning  of  what  is  known  as 
King  Philip's  War.  In  this  war  Lancaster  suff'ered 
severely.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed,  and 
all  but  two  of  the  houses  were  destroyed.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  Indian  attacks  the  town  was  wholly 
without  inhabitants  from  the  early  part  of  1676  to 
about  1680,  or  for  more  than  three  years.  This  is  her 
first  chapter  of  Indian  history,  and  the  only  one  which 
affects  Leominster.  But  for  these  Indian  outrages 
and  the  resulting  depopulation,  it  may  be  doubted  if 
Leominster  would  ever  have  been  made  a  part  of 
Lancaster.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  a  grant  of 
the  then  unoccupied  lands  on  the  west  and  north  of 
Lancaster,  in  the  form  of  a  promise  or  an  intimation, 
was  part  of  the  inducement  held  out  to  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Lancaster  who  had  escaped,  and  their  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  to  others,  to  influence  the  question  of 
re-settling  the  old  town.  This  "new  grant,"  when 
obtained  in  the  manner  to  be  described,  constituted 
what  is  now  Leominster  and  Sterling.  It  had  not,  up 
to  this  time,  nor  did  it  for  the  next  thirty  years,  make 
part  of  any  town  or,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  of  any 
grant. 

Those  who  re-settled  Lancaster  petitioned  the 
"  Great  and  General  Court  "  for  this  "  new  grant"  of 
land  before  February  5,  1711.  The  exact  date  is 
wanting.  But  that  the  opportunity  to  acquire  and 
the  right  to  hold  these  new  lauds  was  part  of  the  in- 
ducement of  settling  appears  in  this,  that  the  land 
when  purchased  of  the  Indians  was  bought  by  indi- 
viduals and  not  by  the  town  of  Lancaster,  and  that 
the  town  itself,  before  the  "grant"  was  made,  voted 
that  if  it  should  be  made,  the  title  should  rest  with 
those  who  joined  in  the  purchase. 

Two  things  were  done  to  secure  this  "new  grant:" 
First,  it  was  purchased  of  the  Indians  as  of  its  lawful 
owners.  The  Hon.  David  Wilder  declares,  "  That  it 
must  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  owners  of  real 
estate,  to  know  that  they  have  acquired  it  honorably, 
paid  for  it  honestly,  and  obtained  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient title  to  it."  This  satisfaction  the  first  owners  of 
Leominster  surely  had.  It  is  a  source  of  equal  satis- 
faction to  every  lover  of  this  beautiful  town,  to  re- 
member that  its  comely  hills  and  fertile  acres  were 
not  stolen  from  some  poor  Indian  tribe,  but  honorably 
and  fairly  bought  and  paid  for  as  it  became  men. 
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The  deed  of  purchase  should  appear  here  as  a  voucher 
for  these  statements.  It  was  first  taken  from  the 
Worcester  Magazine  of  1826,  but  is  now  a  part  of  sev- 
eral printed  documents: 

INDIAN  DEED  OF  THE  NEW  GKANT. 
"  Know  aU  men  by  these  presents,  That  I,  George  Tabanto,  Imiian 
Sagamore,  for  and  in  consideration  of  what  money,  namely,  twelve 
ponnds,  was  formerly  paid  to  Sholan,  my  uncle,  sometime  Sagamore,  of 
Nashuah,  for  the  purchase  uf  said  township,  and  also  forty-six  ehillingb 
formerly  paid  by  Ensigne,  John  Hloore  and  John  Houghton,  of  said 
Nashuah,  to  James  Wiser,  alias  Quenepenett,  now  deceased,  but  espe- 
cially, for  and  in  consideration  of  eighteen  pounds,  paid  part,  and  the 
rest  secured  to  be  paid,  by  John  Honghton  and  Nathaniel  Wilder,  their 
heii*s,  executors  and  assigns  forever,  a  certain  tract  *  f  land  on  the  west 
side  of  the  westward  line  of  Nashuah  township,  adjoining  to  said  line, 
and  butts  southerly  for  the  most  part  on  Nashuah  River,  bearing  west- 
erly towards  Wachusett  Hills  and  runs  northerly  as  far  as  Nashuah 
township,  and  which  lands  and  meadows,  be  it  more  or  less,  to  be  to  the 
said  Insigne,  John  Moore,  John  Houghton  and  Nathaniel  Wilder,  their 
heirs  and  assigns,  to  have  and  to  hold  forever,  and  I,  the  sfiid  George 
Tahaiito,  do  hereby  promise  and  engage  to  procure  an  order  from  the 
honored  General  Court  for  their  allowance  and  confirmation  of  the  sale 
of  said  lands  as  aforesaid,  and  also  that  I  will  show  and  mark  out  the 
bounds  of  said  land  in  convenient  time,  not  exceeding  four  months,  and 
also  to  make  such  deeds  and  conveyances  as  maybe  necessary  for  the 
conflnnation  of  the  premises,  and  that  also  I,  the  s-iid  tjeorge  Tahanto, 
do  by  these  presents,  fully  notify  and  contirm,  al!  and  every,  the  said 
township  of  Nashuah,  alias  Lancaster,  to  the  Inhabitants  and  proprie- 
tors thereof,  according  as  it  was  formerly  granted  to  them,  or  their  an- 
cestors, by  my  uncle  Sholan,  and  laid  out  to  them  by  Ensign  Thomas 
Noyes  and  confirmed  by  the  Hon.  General  Court.  For  the  performance 
of  all  the  above  said,  I,  George  Tahanto,  have  set  my  hand  and  seal  this 
twenty-sixth  day  of  June,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord,  William  the  Third,  over  England,  Ac,  King.     Anno 

Domino,  1701. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of 

John  WoNsqoN,  Peter  PruKATAi'GU, 

his  O  niark,  his  p  mark, 

John  Acguirmus,  Jonathan  Wri,iiER, 

his  J  mark, 

Georue  Tahanto,  Mary  AiiNsurAMon, 

his  O  lUi^ik,  her  Q  mark, 
John  Giii.n. 

This  deed  bears  the  date  of  1701 ;  but  it  seems  that 
the  purchase  was  not  considered  complete  in  1711 ; 
for  it  is  said  in  another  document,  executed  in  that 
year,  that  considerable  money  had  been  paid  to 
George  Tahanto  for  the  purchase  of  said  lands,  though 
not  yet  consummated.  We  may  understand  that  part 
of  the  money  was  not  due  until  the  "  General  Court " 
should  approve  the  possession  to  Lancaster. 

The  next  public  action  in  regard  to  the  '*  New 
Grant"  was  at  a  town-meeting  held  in  Lancaster, 
February  5, 1711,  By  vote  of  this  meeting  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Lancaster  secured  the  right  to  join  in  the 
purchase  of  this  Indian  land  by  subscribing  to  the 
following  contract : 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  wo,  y^  subscribci-s,  being  de- 
sirous to  joine  in  ye  purchasing  of  a  tract  of  land  which  lyeth  on  the  west 
side  of  the  township  of  Lancaster,  which  lands  have  been  formerly 
petitioned  for  to  the  General  Court  which  the  Inhabitants  of  said  Lan- 
caster are  still  in  pursuance  of,  and  their  petition  is  now  with  y^  Court 
for  granting  the  same,  and  considerable  money  hatli  already  been  paid 
to  George  Tahanto  and  other  Indians  towards  the  purcluising  of  said 
land,  though  not  as  yet  consumated.  Wee,  the  subscribei-s,  do  hereby 
bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  executors  and  administiatoi's  firmly  by  these 
presents  each  one  his  and  theire  equall  share  of  tlie  purchase  of  said 
land  and  of  all  charges  that  have  or  shall  be  necesseirely  expended 
about  ilie   same;  and  to  run  equall   hazard  of  obtaining  y^  said  land, 
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Provided  that  if  the  said  land  he  obtained  we  shall  have  each  one  an 
equall  share  of  it,  considered  as  to  quantity  and  quality ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  money  to  be  paid  unto  such  person  of  the  town  as  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  them  to  receive  the  same  :  at  or  before  y  fifth  day  of  Jiarch 
next;  and  shall  subscribe  hereto  at  or  before  the  15th  day  tif  February 
current:  or  else  to  lay  no  claim  to  the  said  land. 

Dated  February  ye  fifth,  1710-11. 
Some  of  y«   pei-sons  subscribed  ye  same   day  ;  and   others  had  their 
names  entered  afterwards,  the  whole  being  ninety-eight  that  were  the 
purchasers  of  said  laud. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  this  document  the  peti- 
tion for  the  "new  grant"  is  referred  to  as  being  with 
"  the  General  Court ;  "  but  it  appears  from  the  records 
of  the  contirmatiou,  and  would  seem  evident,  also, 
from  the  fact  that  Thomas  Wilder  and  John  Hough- 
ton were  appointed  to  manage  this  petition,  that  the 
"  General  Court "  had  hastened  very  slowly  in  the 
matter.  The  survey  was  not  made  till  November, 
and  the  confirmation  nearly  three  years  later. 

Upon  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lancaster, 
the  General  Court  appointed  a  committee  to  survey 
the  land  and  report.  This  report  was  received  May 
27,  1713,  and  was  as  follows  : 

In  Concil : — The  report  of  the  Committee  upon  the  surveys  of  land 
prayed  for  by  Lancaster,  Nov.  21  and  22,  1711. 

Whereas,  we,  the  subscribers,  viz.,  Jonathan  Prescott,  John  Farns- 
worth  and  .Samuel  Jones,  are  a  committee  appointed  to  view  a  tract  of 
land,  petitioned  for  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Lancaster,  and  to  make  re- 
port to  tlie  General  Court  for  their  consideration,  we  have  accordingly 
been  upon  the  spot  the  days  above  dated  and  proceeded  thereupon  as 
follows: — Imprbiiis.  We  began  at  the  proper  bounds  of  the  Lancaster 
plantation,  and  thence  ran  our  line  upon  a  Northwest  point  or  there- 
abouts, along  by  the  Southwest  side  of  Mauhapange  and  Unkachen- 
ahvick  Ponds,  extending  said  line  three  miles  ;  from  thence  we  made  an 
angle  runuing  near  upon  a  S.  W,  point,  crossing  a  river  called  the 
North  River,  and  so  running  over  hills  called  Hlonnoosuck  Hills,  said 
Una  being  about  six  miles  in  length,  till  it  meets  with  the  middle 
branch  of  Lancaster  river,  at  or  near  a  little  h  ill  ou  which  the  Indians 
had  nuirked  a  tree  for  a  corner  of  said  land,  being  near  five  miles  wide. 
At  the  southward  end  bounded  partly  by  Capt.  Davenport's  farm,  to  the 
8.  W.  corner  of  Lancaster  Old  bounds.  The  land  included  within  these 
hounds  is  rocky  and  mountainous  and  very  poorly  accommodated  with 
meadow, 

Jonathan  Prescott. 

John  Farnswohth. 

Samuel  Jones. 

This  action  is  endorsed  upon  the  report  ; 

Read  and  ordei'ed  that  the  tract  of  land  above  discribed  be  added  and 
confirmed  to  the  town  of  Lancaster  as  part  of  the  township,  notprejudic- 
ing  any  former  grants. 

Concurred  by  the  Representatives, 

Consented  to,  Joseph  Dudley. 

Isaac  Addington,  Sec'ry. 

From  the  foregoing  records  it  appears  that  while 
Leominster  was  a  part  of  Lancaster  from  1713  to  1740, 
the  connection  was  only  nominal.  The  land  was 
owned  by  certain  of  the  inhabitants,  who  as  proprie- 
tors laid  out  and  disposed  of  it  as  they  saw  fit,  and  no 
doubt  from  the  first  proposed  to  make  it  a  separate 
town.  More  than  this,  there  were  no  settlements  there 
earlier  than  1725,  and  so  soon  as  such  settlements 
were  numerous  enough  to  make  a  community,  a 
movement  was  started  to  divide  from  Lancaster. 

Mr.  Wilder  says  that  the  Beamans,  the  Sawyers, 
the  Houghtons,  the  Osgoods,  the  Carters,  the  Joslins, 
the  Whites,  the  Whitcombs  and  the  Wilders  were  the 
principal  proprietors.      Not   many,   if  any,   of   the 
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ninety-eight  who  purchased  the  land,  however, 
settled  any  part  of  this  territory.  It  was  taken  by 
their  children  and  others.  But  the  occupation  was 
slow  and  late.  It  appears  that  when  the  southwestern 
half  of  the  grant  was  so  far  settled  as  to  ask  to  be  in- 
corporated as  the  town  of  Sterling,  in  1733,  there  were 
scarcely  more  than  five  families  in  that  part  which 
finally  became  Leominster.  The  first  beginnings  of 
this  settlement  are  described  in  the  following  quota- 
tion: 

"  In  172.'>,  Gershom  Houghton  and  James  Boutell 
ventured  a  few  miles  farther  north  than  Sterling,  and 
erected  houses  in  what  is  now  the  south  and  south- 
westerly part  of  Leominster.  Seven  years  afterwards 
Jonathan  White  fixed  himself  in  the  north  part. 
And  in  two  years  more  Thomas  Wilder  and  Nathaniel 
Carter  became  permanent  settlers.  And  soon  after- 
wards settlements  were  commenced  in  different  parts 
of  the  northern  half  of  the  grant  (for  it  is  yet  all  Lan- 
caster) by  Benjamin  Whitcomb,  Jonathan  Wilson, 
Jonathan  Carter,  William  Divoll,  Gardner  Wilder, 
Ebenezer  Policy,  Oliver  Carter,  Josiah  Carter,  Thomas 
Houghton,  Thomas  Davenport  and  others."  This 
would  bring  the  record  to  1734.  It  is  evident  that  the 
new  movement  was  now  fairly  inaugurated  and  sure 
of  success,  and  that  the  number  of  settlers  increased 
rapidly ;  for  the  people  within  three  years — 1737 — 
conceived  the  idea  that  they  could  well  manage  their 
own  affairs,  and  were  able  to  maintain  a  godly 
minister.  Mr.  Wilder  declares  that  these  early  set- 
tlers were  just  the  men  to  conduct  the  new  enterprise 
with  success, —  intelligent,  clear-headed  farmers ; 
men  of  resolute  purpose  and  with  a  definite  policy. 
To  this  no  one  will  enter  any  objection  who  is  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  work  which  they  accomplished. 
They  may  have  been  less  brilliant  than  others,  as 
the  Hon.  C.  H.  Merriam  suggests,  but  they  evidently 
had  what  was  and  is  far  better  :  a  very  liberal  endow- 
ment of  muscle,  honesty,  brains  and  common  sense. 

After  three  years  of  effort  the  new  town  of  Leo- 
minster was  incorporated  July  4,  1740.  It  included 
territory  equal  to  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
two  acres,  or  about  twenty-six  square  miles.  Not- 
withstanding the  statement  of  the  committee,  "  that 
the  land  was  mountenous  and  meadows  few,"  the 
northern  half  of  the  "  new  grant  "  ivas  "a  goodly  terri- 
tory and  well  worth  possessing."  Its  meadows  may  not 
be  broad,  but  they  are  fertile  ;  its  mountains  existed 
only  in  the  wearied  imaginations  of  these  surveyors, 
as  they  dragged  their  chain  along  the  borders  of  the 
"new  grant"  in  the  chilly  air  of  November,  1711.  To 
the  better-rested  eye  of  the  early  settlers  these  same 
mountains  subsided  into  hills,  rich  and  strong  of  soil 
to  their  very  summits.  Torday  they  stand  out  so 
gracefully  against  the  sky  as  to  seem  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  strength  and  beauty,  making  Leominster  a 
delight  to  all  who  know  her. 

A  general  description  of  the  surface  and  soil  of 
the  newly  incorporated  town  is  not  necessary.     It  is 


enough  for  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to  say  that  it 
proved  a  tract  well  adapted  to  tillage  and  grazing ; 
attractive  as  a  home  and  offering  sufficient  induce- 
ments for  manufacturing  and  business. 

The  area  of  the  town  remained  as  at  first  until  the 
year  1838,  when  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  some 
2,000  acres  of  what  is  called  No  Town  were  added. 
No  Town  was  a  tract  of  unincorporated  land  which 
was  located  between  Leominster,  Westminster  and 
Princeton.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was  in  part,  or  all, 
granted  to  the  town  of  Sudbury  as  a  return  for  losses 
in  the  Indian  Wars,  as  the  "new  grant"  had  been 
ceded  to  Lancaster.  This  conjecture  is  aided  by  the 
fact  that  the  few  who  did  settle  here  came  from 
the  town  of  Sudbury,  and  that  others  of  that  town, 
who  were  not  settlers,  owned  land  here.  If  the  ter- 
ritory was  granted  in  consequence  of  loss  and  suffer- 
ing for  Indian  depredations,  the  general  character  of 
the  tract  would  indicate  that  the  receivers  were  not 
materially  enriched  by  the  grant^  The  whole  sec- 
tion is  extremely  rocky,  the  surface  being  thickly 
covered  with  boulders,  dropped  here  by  the  glaciers 
of  the  past,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  tract  unfit  for 
cultivation.  Excellent  pastures  are  found,  however, 
in  some  parts  of  No  Town,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
tract  seems  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  for  tillage. 
There  is  here  and  there  much  good  soil,  but  the  rocks 
make  it  too  difficult  of  cultivation  and  too  hard  to 
reach  to  make  farming  profitable.  This  whole  sec- 
tion is  excellent  wood-land  and  this,  no  doubt,  would 
be  the  most  profitable  crop  to  raise.  The  first 
growth  of  oak,  birch,  ash  and  maple,  with  a  liberal 
supply  of  pine,  hemlock  and  chestnut,  which  half  a 
century  ago  covered  these  rough  acres,  wooded  so 
heavily  those  swamps  and  turned  the  whole  into  a 
dense  forest,  have  disappeared,  and  a  strong  second 
or  third  growth  takes  it  place.  Many  parts  of  this 
tract  could  in  this  way  be  made  profitable,  which  are 
good  neither  for  pasturage  nor  cultivation. 

There  are,  in  No  Town,  two  prominent  and  inter- 
esting hills, — Bald  Hill  in  the  centre,  on  whose  sides 
are  many  acres  of  pasturage,  most  of  it  of  excellent 
quality ;  and  Crow  Hill,  which  is  nearer  the  West- 
minster line  and  which  is  not  good  for  pasturage. 
This  last  hill  is,  however,  exceedingly  picturesque, 
with  its  abrupt  sides  and  almost  perpendicular  cliffs. 
It  may  be  that  the  surveyors  of  the  "  new  grant " 
wandered  away  to  climb  its  toilsome  sides,  and  in  the 
resulting  weariness  reported  to  the  "  General  Court" 
that  Leominster  was  a  mountainous  country.  In  this 
section  are  found  the  head-waters  of  several  brooks 
whose  waters  are  used  in  manufacturing,  and  a  part 
of  the  land  is  covered  by  the  Leominster  reservoir, 
the  reserved  force  of  some  of  the  mills  of  this  busy 
town. 

Several  early  settlements  were  made  in  this  sec- 
tion. Robert  Legate  built  a  house  on  Bald  Hill,  and 
a  few  years  ago — possibly  still — many  apple  trees  of 
his  planting  remained  about  the  place.     In  the  east- 
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ern  part,  near  the  Leominster  line,  Silas  Parmenter 
had  a  farm,  and  Elijah  Eice  settled  near  Rocky 
Pond.  There  were  also  three  houses  built  on  the 
north  side  of  Bald  Hill,  which  were  still  standing 
within  the  memory  of  this  generation,  although  it  is 
not  possible  to  ascertain  who  were  the  original  own- 
ers. The  last  occupants  were  Joseph  Palmer,  one 
Munjoy  and  Peter  Parmenter.  At  an  early  date  sev- 
eral log-houses  were  built  in  difl'erent  parts  of  this 
tract,  some  of  which  remained  till  within  a  few  years. 
With  the  addition  of  this  tract,  Leominster  re- 
ceived all  her  territory.  The  matter  stands  a  little 
out  of  the  order  of  time,  but  wholly  in  the  order  oi 
subjects.  Returning  for  a  moment  to  1740,  we  have 
the  town  ready  for  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  life. 
It  could,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  no  long 
period  of  early  history,  and  it  took  its  Indian  know- 
ledge from  tradition  rather  than  experience.  Noi 
can  its  history  hold  much  remembrance  of  the  kings ; 
for  the  great  Revolution  was  only  a  quarter  of  a 
century  away,  and  the  Colonies  were  fast  acquiring 
the  knowledge  and  discipline  which  made  it  a  suc- 
cess, when  Leominster  was  incorporated.  It  was,  as 
we  shall  see,  only  in  the  last  of  these  great  ante- 
Revolutionary  struggles  that  she  could  bear  a  part. 
But  if  the  early  history  is  brief,  it  is  honorable. 


CHAPTER    CLV. 

LEOMINSTER— (  r();///«  «(•(/. ) 
ECCI,ESIASTIC.\Iv. 

The  Fiest  Paelsh,  now  the  First  Conorecsa- 
TiONAL  (Unitarian)  Parish. — The  early  religious 
affairs  of  Leominster,  so  far  at  least  as  the  First  Par- 
ish is  concerned,  are  very  fully  stated  by  Hon. 
David  Wilder  and  others.  Free  use  of  this  material 
is  made  in  the  present  sketch. 

Poverty  is  sure  to  be  the  first  harvest  gathered  by 
the  men  and  women  who  settle  any  new  country. 
The  early  inhabitants  of  Leominster  found  no  excep- 
tion, in  their  favor,  to  this  law.  They  were  poor,  but 
did  not  suffer  their  poverty  to  plead  against  an  early 
and  liberal  provision  for  the  educational  and  reli- 
gious wants  of  the  community.  So  important,  in- 
deed, in  those  early  days,  did  the  moral  and  religious 
training  of  the  people  seem,  that  by  the  act  of  incor- 
poration the  town  was  required  to  erect  a  suitable 
meeting-house  and  maintain  a  godly  minister.  There 
was  no  needless  delay  in  this  matter.  The  town  was 
incorporated  June  23  (old  style),  1740,  and  within 
the  year,  as  the  following  record  shows,  this  matter 
was  considered,  and  in, the  expressive  language  ol 
the  time  it  was  decided  that  "  God's  Tabernacle 
should  be  erected  here." 

At  a  town  meeting  (the  third  after  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  town)    held   at   the   house  of  Benjamin 


Whitcomb,  "Inholder  within  said  Town,  on  Mon- 
day, y'  fifteenth  day  of  December,  Annoque  Domini 
1740,"  of  which  meeting  Thomas  Davenport  was 
moderator,  the  records  show  the  following  business  : 
"  First.  Voted,  that  they  would  build  a  Meeting- 
House  in  the  year  forty-one.  Second.  Voted  to  build 
y'^  Meetiug-House  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  forty  feet 
in  bredth,  &  twenty-three  feet  in  bight." 

Land  now  included  within  the  limits  of  the  "new 
cemetery"  was  presented  to  the  town  by  Ebenezer 
Wilder  as  a  site  for  this  building ;  but  the  people 
preferred  a  different  location,  and  the  first  church 
was  erected  on  land  purchased  of  Ebenezer  Hough- 
ton, in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  old  burying- 
ground.  The  committee  to  .see  that  the  work  be 
done  were  Jonathan  White,  Joseph  Wheelock  and 
Nathaniel  Carter.  The  frame  was  raised  the  follow- 
ing summer ;  presumably,  all  appeared  to  help  under 
the  following  vote:  "That  the  committee  should 
have  a  Carpenter  to  hew  and  Frame  said  House, 
allowing  all  the  Inhabitants  a  liberty  to  work  his 
proportion  if  he  come  to  work  when  he  is  notified  by 
said  committee,  and  shall  be  allowed  sis  shillings  a 
day,  and  three  shillings  a  day  for  a  yooke  of  oxen, 
and  they  are  to  begin  work  the  last  of  March  next." 

To  this  early  and  emphatic  action,  Leominster  may 
owe  much  of  that  peace  at  home  and  honor  abroad 
which  have  marked  her  history. 

The  following  description  of  this  old  First  Church 
by  Mr.  Wilder  is  of  decided  interest: 

"  This  house  answered  the  purpose  for  the  humble 
Christians  of  those  times  ;  but  the  people  of  the 
present  time  (1850)  would  not  think  it  a  suitable 
place  in  which  to  worship  God  iu  public.  It  was 
rough-boarded  on  the  outside,  with  but  few  or  no  glass 
windows,  and  within  only  a  loose  floor  and  movable 
seats.  For  several  years  there  were  no  pews  and  the 
outside  was  not  finished  and  painted  until  1753.  But 
it  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  erected. 
Not  only  did  our  forefathers  statedly  meet  in  that 
hou.se  for  public  worship  and  for  the  transaction  oi^ 
their  parochial  business,  but  the  common  town- 
meetings  were  also  held  in  it  for  one-third  of  a 
century.  And  then,  viz.,  in  October,  1775,  it  was  sold 
at  public  auction  and  purchased  by  the  Baptist 
Society  in  Harvard,  taken  down  and  carried  to 
'  Still  River  '  and  for  a  long  period  was  the  place  of 
worship  of  that  society.  But  some  years  ago,  when 
they  were  about  to  build  a  larger  house  the  old  one 
was  moved  across  the  way  and  fitted  up  for  a  parson- 
age house." 

Of  course  we  shall  be  wholly  unable  to  appreciate 
the  sacrifice  necessary  to  build  even  this  rude 
structure  unless  we  can  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of 
these  early  settlers.  We  must,  in  imagination,  visit 
their  homes,  realize  how  they  lived  and  dressed  and 
worked,  feel,  so  far  as  we  may,  the  difficulties  and  priva- 
tions of  their  pioneer  life ;  call  to  mind  the  danger 
of  the  wilderness,  the  cold  welcome  of  the  climate, 
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the  heavy  labor  and  slow  return,  where  a  forest 
must  be  cut,  the  ground  cleared  and  the  soil  broken 
before  the  seed  can  be  planted  or  the  first  harvest  be 
gathered,  if  we  would  realize  what  such  a  structure 
cost  its  builders.  Taking  all  this  into  consideration, 
we  are  forced  to  concede,  that  it  must  have  been  an 
heroic  company — men  and  women  who  had  fed  their 
resolution  on  principle — who  gathered  in  this  rude 
building,  with  little  light  and  no  heat,  of  a  Sabbath, 
when,  in  1742,  the  town  voted  to  have  preaching  in 
this  new  church.  In  such  places  we  are  to  look  for 
New  England  and  the  beginnings  of  a  nation. 

Still  this  people,  so  poor,  but  resolute,  were  not 
wholly  without  the  luxuries  of  a  well-appointed  mod- 
ern church,  for  we  read  :  "That  they  heard  several 
oandldates  before  settling  Mr.  John  Rogers."  We 
are  further  informed  that  the  action  which  resulted 
in  the  call  of  Mr.  Rogers  was  "  according  to  the 
advice  of  the  neighboring  ministers."  It  is  pleasant 
to  notice  that  '^advice"  is  no  new  invention  and  to 
reflect  that  an  individual,  a  church  or  a  town  can 
enjoy  all  its  advantages  even  in  the  wilderness.  So 
Mr.  Rogers  was  called,  and  Mr.  Wilder  notes  that  he 
was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  martyr  of  that  name. 
Of  this  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt,  still  the  fact  is  not 
fully  established.  This  is  the  succession  as  given  by 
Mr.  Slebbins  in  his  discourse.  "He  was  a  son  of  Rev. 
John  Rogers,  of  Boxford,  who  was  a  son  of  Jeremiah 
Rogers,  of  Salem,  who  was  the  grandson,  as  is  supposed, 
of  Nathaniel  Rogers,  of  Ipswich, — of  this  last  there  is 
only  traditional  proof, — who  came  from  England  in 
1636,  and  who  was  the  second  son  of  John  Rogers  of 
Dedham,  England,  who  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  ten 
children  of  John,  the  martyr.''  Those  who  are 
curious  to  see  the  full  record  are  referred  to  the  notes 
appended  to  the  above  discourse. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  installed  by  a  council  of  the 
neighboring  churches  and  ministers,  September  14, 
174.3  (O.  S).  On  the  same  day  a  church  of  sixteen 
male  members  was  constituted.  We  are  unable  to 
Jearn  whether  any  women  were  admitted  to  this  early 
church  or  not.  Possibly,  as  the  women  could  not 
vote  in  town  aft'airs,  and  might  not  be  enrolled  for 
war,  it  was  supposed  that  they  would  neither  miss  the 
way  to  heaven  nor  be  of  service  in  the  church 
militant.  At  all  events,  their  names,  if  any  be- 
longed, do  not  appear. 

The  salary  of  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers  was  fixed  at  forty- 
five  pounds  a  year,  which  was  to  be  increased  to 
fifty-five  pounds,  when  the  town  should  contain  sixty 
families.  He  was  also  entitled  to  a  deed  of  the 
minister's  lot  of  forty  acres.  This  lot  is  said  to  have 
been  located  near  the  "  old  poor  farm,"  although  Mr. 
Rogers  never  actually  lived  there.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  men  of  those  times  did  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  have  the  minister's  lot  as  near  the 
church  as  the  minister's  pew  was  to  the  pulpit. 

As  an  example  of  what  the  covenants  of  that  day 
were,  and  as  evidence  of  the  earnest  character  of  the 


people,  the  covenant  of  this  First  Church  is  given  in 
full,  with  the  names  of  those  who  signed  it : 

Covenant. — Being  persuaded  that  we  are  now  called  of  God  to  come 
into  the  state  of  a  Gospel  Church,  we  do  it,  tlierefore,  freely,  in  a  solemn 
and  religious  manner,  reflecting  on  our  own  unworthiness,  admiring  the 
mercy  and  condescension  of  God  and  trusting  in  his  promised  grace. 
Accordingly,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  man,  we  make  these  solemn 
declaiations  respecting  our  faith  and  priictice. 

Declaring  our  hearty  belief  of  the  t'hristian  religion  comprised  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  we  firmly  promise  that  (studying  and  meditating  in  the 
word  of  God  day  and  night)  we  will  thereunto  habitually  conform  our 
lives. 

We  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  Lord  .leliovali  (to  the  Father,  Son  it  Holy 
Spirit)  and  take  him  for  our  eternal  portion.  We  give  up  ourselves 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Head  ot  the  Church,  as  our  Prophet.  Priest 
&  King. 

We  promise  constantly  and  in  an  exemplary  manner  to  observe  all 
the  duties  of  the  Moral  Law,  to  live  soberly,  righteously  and  piously, 
keeping  consciences  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  man.  We  resolve 
to  walk  together  as  becomes  a  church  of  our  Lord  .lesus  Christ  in  the 
faith  and  order  of  the  Gospel,  according  to  the  best  light  we  can  obtain, 
diligently  attending  the  public  worehip  of  God,  the  sacraments  of  the 
New  Testament  and  all  his  sacred  institutions,  watching  over  one  an- 
other in  meekness  and  tenderness. 

We  promise  likewise,  if  any  children  shall  be  cojumitted  to  our  care, 
to  educate  them  in  the  nurture  ami  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

We  promise  to  be  sincerely  and  regularly  concerned  for  our  neighbor's 
welfare,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  to  do  no  injury,  to  give  no  offence, 
but  to  do  what  in  us  lies  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  (with  whom  we 
shall  be  concerned)  in  every  respect,  and  not  to  confine  this  caution  and 
benevolence  to  our  friends,  but  to  e.\teod  them  eveu  to  our  enemies. 

More  particularly,  we  promise  inviolably  to  practice  all  relative  duties 
both  to  superiors,  inferit>rs  and  equals,  to  show  them  all  that  honor,  love, 
condescension  and  beneficence  which  shall  be  due  from  us.  We  promise 
never  to  revenge  any  i[yury  we  may  suppose  ounselves  to  have  received 
of  our  neighbors.  We  will  never  promote  or  countenance  any  obscenity 
or  impurity  by  word  or  deed.  We  will  never  wrong  our  neighbors' 
worldly  estate,  but  endeavor  to  advance  it,  conscientiously  observing 
the  rules  of  justness  and  honesty,  and,  as  far  as  we  shall  be  able,  make 
full  reparation  of  any  injuries  which  we  may  have  done.  Moreover,  we 
solemnly  promise  that  we  will  never  allow  ourselves  in  the  practice  of 
calumny  or  slander,  but  will  stiictly  regard  such  Christian  rules  as  these. 
(Titus  .1,  2)  Speak  evil  of  no  man,  (.lames  4,  W)  Speak  not  evil  one  of 
another,  ('.i  Cor.  12,  2l))  lest  there  he  strifes,  backbitings,  whisperings ; 
and  will  exercise  that  charity  which  covereth  the  multitude  of  faults, 
and  thinketli  no  evil.  And  in  all  our  affairs  whatever  we  will  relig- 
iously avoid  (as  well  as  prudently  discourage)  indiscreet  auger,  conten- 
tion and  a  selfish  and  party  spirit.  Aud,  in  sum,  we  solemnly  engage 
that  we  will  invariably  seek  the  public  weal,  and  govern  ourselves  by 
the  peaceful,  charitable  and  generous  principles  of  our  holy  religion, 
fixedly  adhering  to  that  most  reasonable  precept  of  our  Blessed  Lord 
aud  Pattern,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  meu  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  the  same  unto  them." 

Anon,  now  sensible  of  our  own  corruption  and  weakness  and  of  the 
power  and  vigilance  of  our  spiritual  enemies,  we  implore  and  trust  in 
the  grace  of  God,  through  .Irsus  Christ,  to  preserve  us  from  dissimula- 
tion and  iustability,  with  reference  to  these  our  sacred  vows  and  resolu- 
tions, to  which,  in  the  presence  and  fear  of  our  all  seeing  Judge,  we 
subscribe  our  uames. 

John  Rogers,  Thos  Houghton, 

Benj.  Whitcomb,        Nathaniel  Carter, 
Jona.  White,  Simon  Butler, 

Oliver  Carter,  Gardner  Wilder, 

Ebeliezer  Polly,  James  Boutell, 

Thomas  Wilder,  Jos.  Wheelock, 

Ephraim  Stone,  David  .lohnsou, 

Thomas  White,  Phillip  Sweetser. 

The  tree  thus  planted  yielded,  for  some  years,  only 
pleasant  fruit.  Pastor  and  people  dwelt  together  in 
harmony,  prosecuting,  no  doubt,  with  zeal  and  suc- 
cess the  legitimate  work  of  a  Christian  Church.  But 
in  time  there  began  to  be  discontent,  whisperings  of 
error,  the  gathering  of  the  people  in  groups,  of  a 
Sunday,  to  discuss   the   sayings   and   doings  of  the 
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pastor,  until,  some  fourteen  years  after  its  organiza- 
tion, this  feeble  church  was  in  the  midst  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Rogers  Controversy.     It  was  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance,  in  the  thought  of  the 
men  and  women  of  that  day,  but  is  remembered  now 
chiefly  as  another  example  of  the  folly,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  a  premature  discussion  of  religious  themes, 
and  on  the  other,  of  attempting  to  make   all   men 
think  and  believe  alike.     The  history  of  this  once 
famous    controversy    may    be    briefly    stated.      Mr. 
Rogers  had,  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  come  to  an 
honest  change  of  views  upon  many  of  the  important 
questions  embodied  in  the  covenant  of  the  church. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  men  to  whom  he  ministered 
had  little  time  to  consider  such  matters.     They  were 
accustomed  to  a  certain  familiar  sound  in  the  truth 
which  they  heard  ;   a  form  of  words  it  may  be,  and 
the  life  the}'  lived  precluded  close  thought.     Under 
these  circumstances  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Rogers 
gave  utterance  to  his  new  views  with  more  clearness 
than  discretion,  and  the  people  rebelled.     They  were 
not   prepared.     In   time  many  did  come  to  believe 
exactly  as  he  did  ;  but  it  could  not  be  done  in  a  day. 
The  result  was  that  matters  reached  such  a  point  that 
a  council  was  called,  July  26,  1757,  to  meet  and  con- 
sider the  case.     Mr.  Rogers  was  accused,  before  this 
council,  of  not  believing  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  in 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  of  being  mixed  on 
question  of  conversion.    Of  the  general  truth  of  these 
charges  there  is  now,  as  there  was  then,  probably,  no 
doubt,  except  that  he  seems  to  have  held  very  clear, 
although  unusual,  ideas   of  conversion ;   at  least  for 
that  time.     The  finding  of  the  council  wa*  against 
Mr.  Rogers,  but  his  opponents  were  advised  to  wait  for 
three  months  in  the  hope  that  he  would  modify  his 
views — a  course  to  which  the  council  strongly  urged 
him.     If  no  improvement  was   noticed,  the  council 
was  to  be  called  together  at  the  end  of  that  time.     Of 
course  there  was  no  change.     The  parties  had  already 
taken   sides ;    Mr.  Rogers   had,  wisely  or   unwisely, 
refused  to  be  a  party  to  this  council ;  his  opponents 
already  had  the  sanction  of  the  neighboring  churches ; 
both   parties  were   fully  convinced   that   they  were 
doing  battle  for  essential  righteousness.    Why  should 
a  change  be  expected  ? 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers  was,  from  all  accounts,  an 
able  man,  very  decided,  if  not  obstinate  in  his  views, 
independent  in  his  opinions  and  little  likely  to  accept 
advice,  especially  of  men  who,  he  believed,  held  opin- 
ions similar  to  his  own  ;  and  the  men  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal  were  equally  determined  in  their  course. 
No  good  could  come  of  waiting.  Mr.  Rogers  was, 
no  doubt,  a  most  sincere  and  worthy  Christian  man,  a 
Unitarian  born  out  of  due  time ;  but  to  make  him  a 
martyr  is  simply  absurd. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  council  was  called  to- 
gether again  at  the  end  of  three  months,  or  a  new 
one  convened,  or  neither.  The  records  are  very 
meagre  in  regard  to  the  whole  matter.     At  all  events 


the  church  voted,  November  26,  1757,  to  accept  the 
"  result  of  the  venerable  council,"  and  the  same  day 
it  was  voted  in  town-meeting  "that  the  Rev.  John 
Rogers  desist  from  his  pastoral  office  for  the  space  of 
three  months  next  ensuing,  and  that  the  selectmen  be 
a  committee  to  supply  the  pulpit  during  that  time." 

With  commendable  zeal  and  strong,  if  mistaken, 
pertinacity,  Mr.  Rogers  went  to  the  meeting-house  for 
three  successive  Sabbaths  after  this  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching,  but  being  excluded  from  the  house  on  one 
occasion  and  from  the  pulpit  on  the  others,  he 
preached  in  his  own  house.  There  is  no  record  that 
he  made  any  further  attempts  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  his  office,  or  that  either  party  sought  grounds 
for  reconciliation.  At  all  events,  by  vote  of  both 
church  and  town,  passed  January  28,  1758,  Mr. 
Rogers  was  dismissed  from  his  office.  The  following 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Rogers  to  his  people  at  the 
time  is  worthy  of  permanent  record  : 

Christian  Friends  and  Brethren  : 

I  lament  that  we  must  be  eeparated.  I  suffered  and  toiled  with  jou 
to  eetablisli  this  church.  Most  of  those  who  laid  the  foundation  ot  thia 
altar  of  God  in  the  wilderness  will  stand  by  me.  My  enemies  are  mostly 
those  who  came  among  us  as  strangers,  whom  we  welcomed  with  a 
Christian  affection  to  our  table  of  communion  and  house  of  worship;  but 
who  have  now  ungratefully,  like  the  serpent  in  the  fable,  bitten  their 
benefactor.  The  council,  too,  which  have  advised  you  to  this  course 
are  not  free  from  guilt.  Some  of  them,  and  not  a  few,  think  as  1  do  on 
those  very  doctrines  which  they  pi'onounce  so  fatal,  and  which  they  call 
upon  me,  in  the  pitiful  tones  of  children,  to  renounce.  I  forgive  them 
their  sin.  May  God  forgive  them.  Posterity  will  revise  their  decision 
and  judge  their  characters.  I  do  not  understand  w  by  I  should  be  sin- 
gled  out  from  the  other  ministers  around  me  to  be  made  a  victim. 

I  differ  from  them  in  nothing,  without  it  is  in  frankly  declaring  what 
I  do  believe.  Their  opinions  are  like  mine.  I  confess  that,  on  some 
points,  1  have  modified  my  opinions  since  I  came  among  you;  and  I  am 
grieved  to  think  that  any  are  so  simple  as  to  suppose  it  an  indication  of 
mental  weakness,  or  perfidy  of  heart,  or  treachery  to  duty,  to  grow  wiser 
as  one  grows  older,  and  studies  longer.  John  Robinson  warned  his 
church  to  beware  of  thinking  that  no  more  light  would  beam  out  of  the 
Word  of  God,  expressly  warning  them  not  to  stick  fast,  as  some  did, 
where  Calvin  left  the  truth,  but  to  follow  on  after  truth.  Our  cove- 
nant, it  is  true,  implies  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  it  does  not  re- 
quire any  one  always  to  believe  it;  it  e.xpress!y  exhorts  us  to  study  the 
Word  of  God  both  day  and  night,  and  to  conform  ourselves  thereunto.  I 
have  done  so.  .\m  I  guilty  of  a  crime  '!  I  am  willing  to  be  classed  with 
Newton  and  lililton  and  Locke  and  other  good  and  great  men,  in  the 
opinion  which  I  hold.  No  one  need  be  ashamed  in  their  company.  As 
for  recanting  my  opinions.  Christian  friends,  I  cannot  do  it.  God  and 
my  conscience  would  both  condemn  me.  I  could  not  think  of  myself 
but  with  shame.  My  ancestor  suffered  the  torture  of  fire  and  death  at 
the  stake,  rather  than  recant  or  conceal  his  opinions.  Could  I  meet 
him  in  Heaven  without  a  blush,  if  I  should  deny  what  I  believe  to  be 
God's  truth?  Could  I  answer  to  my  Master,  Christ?  Judge  ye.  I 
lament  to  be  cut  off  from  you.  I  am  poor  and  know  not  where  to  go. 
My  little  ones  cry  around  me  for  bread.  Still  I  will  trust  in  God,  who 
has  never  yet  forsaken  me. 

He  will  care  for  me  and  mine.  I  hope,  if  you  do  e.xpel  me  from  the 
office  of  pastor,  that  you  will  pay  me  what  you  owe  me.  For  ten  years 
I  have  been  willing  to  share  in  your  poverty  by  not  calling  for  a  portion 
of  my  salary,  which  is  justly  due  me.  Now,  I  am  to  be  cast  abroad  upon 
the  world,  I  feel  as  if  I  must  be  permitted  to  receive  what  is  necessary 
for  my  very  existence.  But  no  more  of  this.  The  extremest  want  alone 
could  have  compelled  me  to  mention  it  in  this  connection.  Brethren, 
pause  before  you  act.  Consider,  I  pray  you,  what  will  be  the  end  of 
these  things;  what  will  be  thought  of  this  after  we  are  all  in  our  graves  ? 
God  give  you  wisdom  to  act  in  this  matter,  as  you  will  all  wish  you  had, 
when  you  stand  in  His  presence  to  answer  for  this  deed.  And  may  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  keep  you  and  build  you  up  in  truth  and  holi- 
ness evermore.      Your  devoted,  yet  aggrieved  Pastor,    John  Rogers. 
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After  he  was  dismissed  from  the  pastorate  Rev.  Mr. 
Rogers  brought  action  against  the  town  to  recover 
that  part  of  his  salary  which,  by  general  consent, 
appears  to  have  been  justly  his  due,  and  which  his 
enemies  loved  him  too  well  to  pay.  His  adherents 
also  made  unsuccessful  eflbrts  to  be  set  ofl'  in  a  pre- 
cinct by  themselves.  The  whole  matter  was  finally 
referred  to  the  Superior  Court  with  this  result :  Each 
party  shall  pay  its  own  costs ;  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Rogers  shall  be  allowed  to  form  a  Second  Parish  ;  the 
first  parish  shall  pay  to  the  new  precinct  when  organ- 
ized the  sum  of  £45  within  the  year,  and  £45  more 
with  interest  after  the  first  year,  within  ten  years  after 
the  Second  Parish  is  incorporated,  and  Mr.  Rogers 
shall  give  up  all  claim  on  this  town. 

The  Second  Parish  was  at  once  formed,  and  Mr. 
Rogers  preached  to  the  little  company  of  his  faithful 
and  atiectionate  friends  for  many  years,  at  first  in 
private  houses,  and  then  b_v  permission  of  the  town 
in  a  school-house  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  until, 
in  17S8,  the  increasing  infirmities  of  age  forced  him 
to  ask  for  a  dissolution  of  the  relations  between  him 
and  his  people.  This  was  granted,  and  the  First  and 
Second  Precincts  were  at  once  united.  These  men  and 
women,  who  had  adhered  to  Mr.  Rogers  with  so  much 
constancy  and  affection  all  these  years,  voted  to  pay 
for  three  years  longer  his  salary  of  fifteen  pounds  a 
year.  It  is  a  sad  and,  in  many  ways,  a  pathetic  story, 
but  must  stand  as  marking  the  beginning  of  a  division 
in  religious  thought  and  couriction  which  was  sure  to 
come,  which  no  forbearance  could  prevent  and  no 
peace-making  heal.  It  is  only  saying  of  them  what 
will  be  said  of  us  if  we  add,  that  greater  wisdom  on 
both  sides  might  have  delayed  this  division  till  the 
times  were  ripe  for  the  change. 

Rev.  Francis  Gardner  was  ordained  as  the  successor 
of  Mr.  Rogers,  December  22,  1762,  and  continued  to 
serve  the  church  until  removed  by  death,  June  4, 1814. 
He  came  to  the  office  in  a  time  of  much  excitement,  but 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  skill  and  discre- 
tion, a  prudent  and  wise  pastor.  Great  changes 
occurred  in  the  parish  during  his  long  ministry. 
Chief  of  these  was  the  building  of  the  second  house 
of  worship.  The  subject  of  building  was  first  agitated 
in  1767,  but  so  great  was  the  difficulty  of  agreeing 
upon  a  location  that  six  years  passed  before  there  was 
a  vote  to  build.  This  vote  was  passed  May  3, 1773, 
and  it  was  determined  to  raise  the  frame  June  1, 1774. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Wilder's  description  of  this 
house : 

"  A  site  containing  rather  more  than  an  acre  was 
purchased  of  Rufus  Houghton,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
pounds  per  acre,  being  what  is  now  the  common  in 
front  of  the  First  Congregational  Meeting-House. 
The  precise  dimensions  of  the  house  are  not  known, 
but  probably  it  was  sixty  feet  in  length  and  fifty  in 
width.  It  fronted  to  the  east,  and  at  each  end  there 
was  a  porch,  and  in  each  of  these  porches  were  two 
flights  of  stairs  to  the  gallery.     On  the  lower  floor 


there  were  eighteen  square  pews  in  the  body  of  the 
house  and  thirty  round  on  the  walls.  The  pulpit  was 
on  the  west  side  of  the  house,  and  in  front  and  under- 
neath that  was  the  deacon's  seat,  and  over  the  pulpit 
was  suspended  a  very  large  sounding-board.  From  the 
double  doors  in  front  to  the  pulpit  was  a  broad  aisle, 
a  wide  one  all  round  by  the  wall-pews  and  a  narrow 
©ne  from  one  porch  to  the  other.  In  front  of  the  pul- 
pit, on  either  side,  were  three  rows  of  seats  for  aged 
people.  The  singers  occupied  seats  in  the  east  side. 
It  was  well  furnished,  both  outside  and  inside,  and,  for 
the  times,  was  considered  '  a  large  and  an  elegant 
meeting-house.'  The  expense  is  not  known.  The 
pews  were  sold  before  the  house  was  built,  and  proba- 
bly for  enough  to  defray  the  whole  expense."  This 
house  was  built  by  the  united  efforts  of  both  pre- 
cincts, and  was  town  property.  The  town-meetings 
were  held  in  it  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  it  was  made 
into  a  town  hall  in  1824,  and  as  such  used  till  1851. 

Rev.  Mr.  Stebbins  makes  the  following  reference  to 
this  house:  "The  memory  of  some  (1843)  is  familiar 
wiih  this  house,  its  congregation,  its  minister  and 
service.  The  clapping  of  the  seats  after  prayers,  the 
old  square  pews,  in  the  centre  the  grandfather's 
chair,  the  body-seats  before  the  pulpit,  and  the  dea- 
con's seat  under  it ;  the  gallery  carefully  adapted  to 
accommodate  the  purposes  of  the  young,  and  the 
negro-pews,'  placed  high  in  two  corners;  the  deacons 
in  their  wigs,  seated  under  the  pulpit,  the  reading 
and  lining  of  the  hymns  by  these  officers  of  the 
church,  the  wig,  the  three-cornered  hat,  the  bands, 
the  small  clothes  and  high-topped  boots  of  the  pastor, 
the  chilfe  and  shiverings  of  winter, — all  these  some 
of  you  have  seen  and  heard  and  felt." 

Other  changes  are  also  recorded.  April  14,  1765, 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  introduced  as  part 
of  the  exercises  on  Sunday.  Dr.  Stebbins  declares 
that  there  is  no  record  or  tradition  that  this  innova- 
tion caused  either  excitement  or  opposition.  During 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  Gardner  a  change  was  made  in 
the  manner  of  reading  the  hymns.  Before  this  the 
deacons  had  "  lined  "  the  hymns,  now  the  minister 
read  them.  This  tremendous  change  did  not  pass 
without  criticism  ;  one  of  the  deacons,  Israel  Nich- 
ols, expressed  his  opinion  of  the  change  by  walking 
out  of  church  when  the  minister  began  the  reading. 
-Another  deacon,  of  different  views,  refused  to  "  line  " 
the  hymn  when  requested  to  do  so  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Adams,  of  Lunenburg.  Instrumeiital  music  was  also 
made  a  part  of  the  service  during  this  ministry,  and 
at  the  sound  of  the  violin  the  first-named  deacon 
took  a  second  walk  from  the  church.  The  violin 
remained,  however,  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  dea- 
con returned.  So  much  for  successful  change.  But 
when,  in  1791,  it  was  proposed  to  put  a  stove  in  the 
church,  the  limit  was  reached,  and  the  thing  was 
persistently  refused.  No  means  were  ever  adopted 
for  heating  the  second  meeting-house,  although  the 
cold  was  so  severe  in  1808  that  the  town   voted  to 
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hold  but  one  service  each  Sunday  from  December  to 
April.  A  sermon  one  hour  long,  with  other  services 
in  proportion,  the  thermometer  at  zero  and  no  fire 
in  the  church,  the  congregation  could  not  have  en- 
joyed unmixed  luxury. 

Rev.  Wm.  Bascom,  who  had  been  settled  in  Fitch- 
burg,  was  the  successor  of  Mr.  Gardner.  He  was 
installed  here  May  10,  1815,  on  a  salary  of  $600  per 
year,  and  dismissed  March  2, 1820.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  discuss  the  facts  which  led  to  Mr.  Bascom's  dismis- 
sion. His  views  were  too  conservative  for  a  majority 
of  his  church  and  parish.  For  this  reason  they 
desired  his  removal.  Dr.  Stebbins  regards  Mr.  Rogers 
as  a  martyr,  and  more  than  intimates  that  Mr.  Bascom 
was  let  off  easy  ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  the  least  proof 
that  Mr.  Bascom  ever  attempted  to  conceal  his  views, 
historically  they  occupy  the  same  position. 

January  24,  1821,  Mr.  Abel  Conant  was  ordained 
as  the  successor  of  BIr.  Bascom.  "  He  was  a  thorough 
Greek  scholar,  a  sound  reasoner,  a  quiet  and  ready 
writer,  a  worthy  and  useful  man  and  a  most  excellent 
pastor."  Mr.  Conant  died  while  pastor  of  this  church, 
December  6,  1836.  The  two  most  important  events 
of  his  ministry  were  the  building  of  the  house  of 
worship  now  used  by  the  society  and  the  formation 
of  "  The  First  Congregational  Society  of  Leominster," 
May  4,  1835,  which  marks  the  time  when  the  town 
ceased  to  manage  parish  affairs. 

The  present  church  edifice  was  ordered  by  vote  of 
the  town  December  8,  1821,  and  finished  early  in  the 
fall  of  1823.  The  church  cost  18,000  and  the  pews 
sold  for  $1,600  more  than  the  entire  expense.  It  has 
been  twice  remodeled — once  in  1850  and  again  by  the 
addition  of  a  chapel  and  other  rooms  during  the 
ministry  of  Rev.  E.  A.  Horten.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
comfortable  and  convenient  house  of  worship.  This 
society  has  always  been  strong  and  prosperous,  and 
is  so  still.  The  following  ministers  have  served  the 
society  since  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Conant :  Rev. 
Rufus  P.  Stebbins,  1837-44;  Rev.  Hiram  Withing- 
ton,  1844-48  ;  Rev.  Amos  Smith,  1848-56  ;  Rev.  T.  B. 
Forbush  and  Rev.  Stephen  Barker,  1856-60 ;  Rev.  Eli 
Fay,  1861-64;  Rev.  John  B.  Green,  1864-67;  Rev.  E. 
A.  Horten,  1868-75 ;  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Savage,  1876-86. 
Rev.  Edward  B.  Payne  was  installed  pastor  Feb.  2, 
1887,  and  is  now  serving  this  people. 

Orthodox  Congregational  Church. — The  di- 
vision of  the  Town  Church  during  the  ministry  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Rogers  was  certainly  premature.  Personal 
feeling  ran  very  high.  Men,  it  is  said,  would  not 
recognize  each  other  when  they  met  on  the  street. 
Back  of  this  there  was,  no  doubt,  some  real  difference 
of  opinion  and  of  faith.  But  personal  feeling  is 
likely  to  die  with  the  men  and  women  directly  con- 
cerned and  great  changes  in  religious  thought  require 
time  to  ripen.  The  First  and  Second  Precincts  were 
of  course  united  after  Mr.  Rogers'  death.  It  was  a 
failure  to  recognize  the  element  of  time  in  all  religious 
movements,  which  was  the  source  of  Mr.  Rogers'  dif- 


ficulty with  his  parish.  A  minister  whose  time  is 
wholly  devoted  to  study,  whose  disciplined  mind  is 
capable  of  seeing  the  relations  of  truth,  may  well  go 
further  in  religious  investigation  than  plain  men  and 
women,  largely  occupied  with  the  ever-recurring 
question,  "  What  shall  we  eat  and  how  shall  we  be 
clothed?"  can  well  follow  him.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
a  misfortune  to  submit  to  their  decision  many  of  these 
questions.  While  a  minister  is  bound  to  preach  that 
and  only  that  which  he  fully  believes,  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  so  soon  as  a  new  idea  comes 
to  him  he  must  make  public  proclamation  of  the  fact. 
Many  of  a  man's  opinions  only  "tent"  with  him, — 
they  never  take  up  a  permanent  residence.  They 
hold  him  ;  he  does  not  hold  them.  It  was  this  mis- 
take which  caused  the  trouble  described. 

But  the  close  of  Mr.  Bascom's  ministry  bnnight  the 
community  to  a  very  different  relation  to  religious 
questions.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Gardner,  during  his 
long  ministry,  presented  his  views  with  great  dis- 
crimination. These  views  were  much  the  same  as 
those  which  Mr.  Rogers  expressed,  but  he  had  greater 
wisdom  in  his  work.  During  the  long  rest  and  har- 
mony of  these  years  there  was  time  for  men  to  come, 
by  a  kind  of  natural  selection,  to  those  views  of  truth 
and  duty  which  would,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
permanent.  The  case  was  made  up  before  Mr.  Gard- 
ner's death.  It  only  waited  for  an  occasion  to  find 
expression.  So  when  Rev.  Mr.  Bascom  was  found  to 
be  more  conservative  than  was  expected  (and  this  was 
the  ground  for  dissatisfaction  and  removal),  the  occa- 
sion came.  Men  divided,  not,  as  before,  on  personal 
grounds,  but  because  it  was  the  necessary  outcome 
of  religious  thought.  That  the  old  church  should 
recognize  and  welcome  these  new  forces  w'as  of  course 
not  to  be  expected.  Still,  soon  after  Rev.  Mr.  Conant 
was  settled  over  the  old  parish,  a  new  church  was 
formed, — the  first  of  several, — and  which  is  now 
legally  known  as  "  The  Orthodox  Congregational 
Church  and  Society  of  Leominster." 

Of  the  feeling  at  the  time  Rev.  Rufus  P.  Stebbins, 
in  his  centennial  discourse,  says:  "That  there  was 
nothing  wrong  done  on  either  side  I  suppose,  that  those 
who  were  actors  in  the  events,  who  are  now  living, 
would  not  now  claim.  That  there  a  little  ill  feeling 
excited,  and  as  little  injustice  done  as  ever  were 
under  such  circumstances,  is  more  perhaps  than  it 
would  be  best  to  say  or  believe.  But  one  thing  may 
be  said  with  undoubted  confidence  :  The  ill  feelings 
which  were  awakened  at  that  time  have  been  buried 
in  the  graves  of  those  who  have  died  and  in  the 
memories  of  those  who  are  living."  If  this  could  be 
said  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  the  mutual  respect  and 
good  feeling  of  to-day  needs  no  mention. 

The  object  of  organizing  this  new  church  was  thus 
expressed  at  the  time:  "  For  their  mutual  edification, 
improvement  in  divine  knowledge,  for  the  better 
maintaining  Gospel  ordinances  and  public  worship 
among  themselves,  as  well  as  for  the  general  promo- 
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tion  of  vital  religion  and  the  extension  of  Christ's 
kingdom.''  An  ex-parle  council  was  called  and  a 
church  organized  at  the  home  of  Captain  Ephraim 
Lincoln,  December  25,  1822.  This  house  still  stands, 
and  is  owned  and  occupied  by  Henry  J.  Johnson. 

The  following  persons  constituted  that  church: 
John  Perkins,  James  Wood,  James  Boutelle,  Joel 
Hale,  Thomas  Boutelle,  Hiel  Coolidge,  .Jerusha 
Thurston,  Mary  Lincoln,  Betsy  Stuart  and  Dorothy 
Boutelle.  On  the  day  following,  December  26th, 
Caleb  Wood,  Eunice  Wood,  Benjamin  Perkins, 
Ephraim  Lincoln,  Samuel  Hale,  Hepsibah  Hale, 
Abel  Wood,  Eleanor  Nichols,  Dolly  Johnson,  Susan 
Lincoln,  Martha  R.  Lincoln,  Julia  Boutelle,  Betsy 
Boutelle  and  Sally  Hale  were  received  into  member- 
ship, making  a  total  of  twenty-four. 

The  fourteen  last  named  had  been  members  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  (Unitarian),  and  were 
received  into  the  new  church  on  the  recommendation 
of  an  ex-parte  council  convened  at  their  call.  Of  the 
ten  original  members,  four  remained  in  this  com- 
munion until  death.  Of  these,  Dorothy  Boutelle  died 
in  1827;  Betsy  Stuart  in  183G  ;  James  Wood  in  185G, 
and  James  Boutelle,  September  28,  1870.  The  latter 
was  deacon  of  the  church  for  more  than  forty  years. 

The  church  thus  formed  worshipped  in  the  house 
where  it  was  organized  for  nearly  two  years,  during 
which  time  the  number  of  members  was  more  than 
doubled. 

Their  first  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1824,  on 
the  east  side  of  Jlain  Street,  at  a  cost  of  $1600.  This 
they  continued  to  occupy  until  1837,  when  it  was  sold 
to  the  Methodist  Society  for  $800.  It  was  enlarged  and 
repaired  in  1849,  and  sold  to  the  Catholic  Society  in 
1871.  A  second  house,  built  on  the  site  occupied  by 
the  present  church  edifice,  was  dedicated  February  8, 
1837.  In  May,  1850,  it  was  struck  by  lightning  and 
much  damaged.  In  the  same  year  it  was  remodeled 
and  repaired,  and  re-dedicated  January  8, 1851.  This 
house  continued  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  worship 
down  to  February,  1872.  In  the  early  part  of  1871 
the  society  took  action  looking  to  the  erection  of  a 
new  house  of  worship.  The  vote  to  begin  operations 
was  passed  in  the  month  of  September  ;  the  plans 
were  fully  matured  in  January,  1872,  and  the  old 
building  sold  at  auction  February  13th,  to  be  removed 
before  April  1st;  but  on  February  27th  it  took  fire 
and  was  wholly  consumed.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
present  church  building  was  laid  August  1,  1872. 
The  chapel  w.is  finished  February  27,  1873,  and  the 
whole  building  dedicated  August  19th  of  the  .same 
year.  Rev.  Charles  H.  Payson  delivered  the  address 
at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone;  Rev.  A.  A.  Wood, 
D.D.,  preached  the  dedication  sermon  and  the  Rev.  I. 
W.  Backus  oft'ered  the  prayer. 

This  church  building  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Wor- 
cester County.  In  architectural  beauty  and  general 
adaptation  to  its  purpose  it  is  unsurpassed.  Still,  it 
may   well    be  supposed  that  such    a   structure   cost 


something  of  effort  and  self-denial.  When  the  church 
was  finally  freed  from  debt  the  following  statement  of 
facts  was  made  by  the  writer.  It  is  reproduced  here 
as  of  permanent  interest  in  connection  with  the 
growth  of  this  society. 

"The  new  and  beautiful  church  was  dedicated,  but 
with  a  debt  of  oivr  tliirly  thonxand  dollars  !  This  was 
a  heavy  load  under  the  most  favorable  conditions ; 
but  when  a  large  number  of  our  members  withdrew  to 
form  a  new  church  organization  at  North  Leominster, 
the  financial  strength  of  the  society  was  greatly 
weakened,  and  the  load  of  debt  became  oppressive 
and  even  menacing.  Toward  the  close  of  Mr.  Wales' 
ministry  the  church  and  society  were  brought 
squarely  to  the  alternative  of  reducing  the  debt  or 
giving  up  their  house  of  worship.  The  debt  had  in- 
creased to  over  thirty-six  thousand  dollars!  It  was  simply 
impossible  to  live  under  such  a  burden.  In  the  fall 
of  1875  it  was  decided  to  make  an  earnest  effort  to  re- 
duce the  debt  by  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  to 
pay  all  sums  due  for  interest,  etc.  The  effort  was 
begun  at  once,  but  a  year  pa.ssed  before  the  task  was 
finished.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  give  any  ade- 
quate description  of  the  toil,  the  anxiety,  the  near 
approach  to  defeat  and  the  final  success  of  this 
effort.  It  was,  by  far,  the  most  trying  time  this 
church  and  society  have  ever  known.  But  it  should 
be  made  matter  of  lasting  record  here  that  the  ladies, 
both  as  individuals  (for  they  started  a  subscription 
by  themselves)  and  in  their  society,  gave  freely  and 
lovingly  of  time,  strength  and  money  ;  that  those 
who  had  little  gave  much,  and  those  who  had  more 
gave,  and  then  increased  their  gifts,  till  at  last  the 
work  was  done. 

"  So  the  first  woe  was  past.  Everything  was 
settled.  The  church  had  cost  $65,432.62,  and  the 
debt  was  now  a  little  over  twenty-one  thousand.  After 
meeting  its  expenses  it  was  hoped  that  the  society 
could  provide  for  the  interest  on  this  amount,  espec- 
ially as  the  Ladies'  Charitable  Society  was  to  provide 
for  the  interest  of  $3,000  of  this  sum.  It  was  not  a 
'good  hope.'  There  was  an  increasing  deficit.  The 
burden  was  too  heavy.  About  fifteen  months  later, 
January  16,  1878,  the  old  veterans  and  the  new  re- 
cruits gathered  for  another  battle.  Thirteen  thou- 
sand dollars  would  pay  all  out-standing  claims  and  re- 
duce the  debt  to  less  than  $10,000.  The  memory  of 
the  former  success  helped  in  the  present  case.  The 
work  was  carried  on  more  rapidly  and  hopefully. 
The  subscription  paper  was  dated  January  16,  1878, 
and  by  March  of  the  same  year,  $13,082.00  were 
pledged.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  every  dollar  of 
this  sum  was  collected.  March  14,  1878,  the  debt 
upon  which  the  society  was  paying  interest  had  been 
reduced  to  $9,900.00,  and  before  July  1st  the  balance 
of  subscription  had  been  collected  and  arrears  of  in- 
terest, etc.,  paid.  This  had  not  been  accomplished 
without  hard  work  and  self-denial.  One  brother,  W. 
B.  Frissell,  should  be  remembered  with  honor  as  giv- 
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ing  freely  of  his  time  and  effort  to  this  work.  In 
July,  those  who  remembered  the  debt  at  $36,000.00, 
held  a  jubilee  over  the  result. 

"  During  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Mr.  De  Bevoiae,  and 
largely  through  his  efforts,  the  last  of  the  old  debt 
disappeared.  For  years  it  had  hindered  the  growth 
and  the  joy  of  the  church.  It  died  on  a  certain 
memorable  Sunday  morning,  being  unfit  to  live. 
Church  and  congregation  breathed  in  freedom  and 
hope.  They  had  not  taken  back  that  which  they  had 
dedicated  to  the  Lord,  and  they  could  hope  for  His 
blessing.  These  years  of  debt-paying  often  seemed 
almost  hopeless,  but  they  held  the  seeds  of  a  century 
of  growth." 

The  first  pastor  of  the  church  was  Rev.  Phillips 
Paysou,  of  Rindge,  N.  H.  He  was  ordained  Novem- 
ber 17,  1825,  and  dismissed  April  17,  1882.  The  j 
number  belonging  to  the  church  at  the  beginning  wa.'- 
fifty-seven,  and  sixty-five  were  added  during  his  pastor 
ate.  After  much  faithful  service  in  this  State,  Connec- 
ticut and  elsewhere,  Mr.  Payson  died  at  his  home  in 
Fayetteville  N.  Y.,  February  16,  1866. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  other  ministers  who 
have  served  this  church  in  the  order  of  their  ser- 
vice: Rev.  0.  G.  Hubbard,  May  23,  1833,  to  June  17, 
1851;  Rev.  Joel  S.  Bingham,  December  17,  1851,  to 
June  1,  1857";  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Backus,  January  14, 
1858,  to  August  13,  1862 ;  Rev.  Horace  Parker,  March 
21,  1863,  to  May  1,  1865;  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Batt,  October 
17,  1865,  to  July  15,  1874;  Rev.  Henry  A.  Walesi 
September,  1874,  to  September,  1877  ;  Rev.  Sylvanus 
C.  Kendall,  May  1,  1878,  to  May  1,  1879;  Rev. 
Gabriel  H.  De  Bevoise,  March  3,  1880,  to  July  18, 
1883;  Rev.  Richard  Meredith,  March  6,  1884,  present 
pastor. 

To  this  account  may  be  added  some  things  of  inter- 
est and  valuable  as  matters  of  reference  : 

Orujinal  Coiistilulhu  of  Society  Connected  with  this  Church. 
We,  the  subscribers,  for  our  own  edification  and  improvement  in  Di- 
vine linowledge,  and  for  the  better  maintaining  of  Gospel  ordinances 
and  public  worship  among  ourselves,  as  well  as  for  the  general  promo- 
tion of  vital  religion  and  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  do 
hereby  agree  to  form  ourselves  into  a  Society,  to  be  called  and  known 
by  the  name  of  "The  Cai.vinistic  Society  in  Leominster,"  and  here- 
after to  meet  together  and  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  and  pass 
such  votes,  not  contrary  to  law,  as  may,  by  a  majority  present  at  any 
legal  meeting,  be  deemed  proper  and  expedient,  relating  to  the  objects 
and  purposes  aforesaid  ;  and  we  do  hereby  agree  to  abide  by  such  votes, 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  thus  adopted  from  time  to  time  ;  and 
especially  to  pay  our  respective  proportions  of  all  such  e-\penses  as  may 
arise  for  the  support  of  public  worship,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing a  preacher  or  preachers  or  erecting  or  providing  a  building  for 
meeting  .and  worship,  or  for  incidental  or  any  necessary  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  oViject  aforesaid  ;  the  manner  of  notifying  meetings,  of 
employing  preachers,  of  levying  taxes,  &c.,  to  be  hereafter  agreed 
upon.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Society  for  transacting  business,  relat- 
ing to  the  objects  aforesaid,  shall  be  holdon  at  the  dwelling-house  of 
Capt.  Ephraim  Lincoln  in  Leominster,  notice  of  the  time  to  be  given 
by  said  Lincoln. 

Jacob  Rugg,  Paul  Otis. 

.Tohn  L.  DivoU.  John  Perkins. 

Joseph  Fairbank.  Charles  Hale. 

John  Bontelle.  James  Wood. 

William  Boutelle.  James  Boutelle. 

Salmon  Johnson.  Joel  Hale. 


Rebecca  Tenney.  Thomas  Boutelle. 

John  Burditt.  Hiel  Coolidge. 

Luther  R.  Clark.  Abigail  Boutelle. 

Reuben  Parker.  Leonard  Litchfield. 

Bezaleel  Gibson.  Alfred  Smith. 

Joseph  Darling.  Jerusha  Thur.ston. 

William  Putnam.  Benjamin  Perkins. 

Charles  Boutelle.  Samuel  Hale. 

Artemas  A.  Wood.  Caleb  Wood. 

Samuel  H.  Evans.  Eleanor  Nichols. 

Thomas  C.  Litchfield.  Ephraim  Lincoln. 

Luke  Colburn.  Abigail  S.  Dudley. 

John  Adams.  Aaron  Wood. 

Thomas  Gibson.  Abel  Kendall. 

First  Meeting-House. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Calvinistic  Society  held  November  5,  1823,  it  was 
voted  that  Deacon  Abel  Kendall,  Capt.  Ephraim 
Lincoln  and  Abel  Wood  be  a  committee  to  report 
the  form  and  expense  of  building  a  meeting-house. 
This  committee  having  duly  reported,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  society  December  22,  1823,  it  was  voted  "  to  build 
a  meeting-house  forty  feet  square,  and  thirteen  feet 
posts."  Abel  Kendall,  Ephraim  Lincoln  and  Abel 
Wood  were  appointed  a  committee  to  contract  for  the 
building.  January  2,  1824,  this  committee  was 
authorized  to  make  the  contract  "  if  the  expense 
should  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars."  April  2, 
1824  it  was  voted  to  open  a  subscription  paper  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  three  hundred  dollars  to  make 
the  meeting-house  two  stories  high.  At  an  adjourned 
meeting  it  was  voted  that  each  man  pay  for  this  pur- 
pose "what  he  shall  voluntarily  put  to  his  name." 
The  expense  of  the  land  and  building  the  house  was 
paid  by  the  following  persons,  members  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic Society  in  Leominster  : 

Ephraim  Liucolu  $2r.O 

Benjamin  Perkins 12.'', 

John  Perkins 85 

Abel  Kendall lOll 

Alfred  Smith 60 

James  Wood 80 

Samuel  Hale 22.5 

Charles  Hale 100 

Abel  Wood 105 

James  Boutelle 100 

Leonard  Litchfield 60 

Paul  Otis 70 

Dolly  .Johnson 100 

Widow  Nichols 5 

Betsy  Bontelle 50 

Relict  Boutelle 5 

Total 81620 

Legal  Organization. — At  a  meeting  of  the  society, 
April  12,  1824,  it  was  voted  that  the  members  meet 
on  Thursday,  April  29th,  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing this  society  according  to  law.  The  following 
document  was  prepared  and  forwarded  : 

To  William  Perry  Esq.,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  within  and 
for  the  County  of  Worcester  ; 

We.  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Calvinistic  Church  and  Society 
in  Leominster,  do  hereby  request  yon  to  issue  a  warrant  to  some  one  of 
us  for  calling  a  meeting  of  Said  Society,  to  be  holden  at  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Captain  Ephraim  Lincoln  in  said  Leominster  on  Thursday,  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  April  inst.,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  to  act  on  the  follow- 
ing articles,  viz. : 

Article  1.  To  choose  a  Moderator  to  govern  said  meeting. 
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Article  2.  To  choose  a  Clerk,  Assessors,  Treasurer,  Collector,  and  such 
other  officers  as  may  be  deemed  proper  for  organizing  said  Society  con- 
formable to  the  law  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Signed,  Samuel  Hale,  Alfred  Smith,  Benjamin  Perkins,  Charles  Hale, 
Leonard  Litchfield,  James  Wood,  Paul  Otis,  John  Perkins,  Abel  Ken- 
dall, Ephraim  Lincoln,  Abel  Wood,  James  Bontelle. 

In  pursuance  of  this  action  the  following  warrant 
was  issued  : 

[l.  s.]  Commonwealth  of  JIassacuvsetts, 

To  Beacon  Abel  Kendall,  a  member  of  the  Calvinistic  Church  and 
Society  in  the  town  of  Leominster,  Worcester  County,  greeting; 

In  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  aforesaid,  and  by  virtue  of  a  law 
thereof  passed  the  sixteenth  day  of  Februarj-,  a.d.  1824,  entitled  "An 
Act  in  addition  to  an  Act  respecting  Public  Worship  and  Religious 
Freedom,"  you  are  hereby  directed,  by  giving  personal  notice  seven 
days  at  least  before  the  time  herein  set  for  the  meeting,  to  notify  and 
warn  the  members  of  said  Oalvinistic  Chiirch  and  Society,  qualified  to 
vote  in  town  affairs,  and  particularly  the  within  named  applicants,  to 
meet  at  the  dwelling-house  of  Capt.  Ephraiui  Lincoln  in  said  Leomin- 
ster, on  Thursday,  the  29th  day  of  April  inst.,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  for  the 
pui"pose  of  organizing  said  Society  into  a  Parish  by  acting  upon  the 
articles  specified  in  application. 

William  Perby,  Justice  of  tht  Pence. 

Under  this  warrant  the  society  was  duly  organized. 
The  church  and  society  has  enjoyed  different  names 
at  different  periods  of  its  history.  At  first  it  was  the 
Calvinistic  Church  and  Society;  in  1835  this  was 
changed  to  the  Evangelical  Church  and  Society ; 
again  in  1874  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Orthodox 
Congregational  Church  and  Society,  since  which  time 
we  have  heard  of  no  church  in  town  trying  to  secure 
a  longer  name. 

The  society  is  free  from  debt.  The  church  has  a 
resident  membership  of  three  hundered  and  forty- 
three  and  a  Sabbath-school  of  over  four  hundred. 

The  Central  Baptist  Church. — In  matters  of 
religious  faith  one  division  is  very  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  others.  The  formation  of  the  Orthodox, 
Baptist  and  Methodist  Churches  were  only  parts  of 
the  same  general  movement ;  they  were  sub-divisions, 
according  to  individual  choice,  of  the  conservative 
element  of  the  old  Church. 

In  the  centennial  discourse  of  Rev.  Eufus  P.  Steb- 
bins  we  find  this  statement:  "As  early  as  the  minis- 
try of  Mr.  Bascom  we  find  in  the  church  records 
some  intimations  of  the  existence  of  Baptist  views  in 
the  Church.  At  a  meeting  of  the  church  in  1817  a 
brother  stated  his  scruples  about  the  validity  of  his 
infant  baptism,  expressing  his  doubts  of  his  privilege 
to  sit  at  the  communion  table  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  desired  to  be  excused  from  so  doing  for  a 
short  time.  Hisrequest  was  cordially  granted.  About 
a  month  afterwards  the  same  brother  desired  '  to 
receive  a  dismission  from  the  church  and  recom- 
mendation.' The  church  took  the  subject  into  con- 
sideration, and  two  months  after  voted,  'that  as  the 
brother  had,  as  they  believed,  conscientiously  con- 
nected himself  with  another  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians (Baptists),  they  should  consider  him  no  longer 
under  the  special  watch  and  care  of  this  church.' 
The  reference  In  this  extract  is  to  Samuel  Crocker, 
father  of  Dea.  S.  S.  Crocker,  of  this  town.     The  story 


of  his  conversion  to  Baptist  views  is  thus  told.  While 
reading  the  Bible  at  family  worship  he  came  to  one 
of  the  accounts  of  baptism  in  the  New  Testament. 
His  wife  interrupted  with :  '  There,  husband,  the 
Baptists  are  right !'  This  led  to  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  and  a  change  of  belief.  He 
walked  to  Harvard,  applied  for  admission  to  the  Bap- 
tist Church  of  that  town,  and  was  received  after  a 
short  delay." 

The  further  history  of  the  Baptist  Church  here  is 
largely  a  condensation  of  the  admirable  historical 
discourse  of  Rev.  A.  F.  Mason,  delivered  at  the  semi- 
centennial of  the  church. 

In  November  of  1818,  a  year  later,  there  were  more 
converts  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Crocker,  and  the  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Holden  visited  Leominster  and  ad- 
ministered the  rite  of  baptism.  Great  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  ceremony.  Men  and  women  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  town  and  lined  the  banks  of  the 
river  to  witness  what  was  then  a  most  unusual  ser- 
vice. In  the  following  year  seven  more  were  bap- 
tized, and  these,  ten  in  all,  remained  members  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Holden  until  June  31,  1822,  when, 
with  others  to  the  number  of  sixty-five,  they  formed 
a  church  of  their  own  faith  in  Princeton.  This  is  the 
historical  beginning  of  the  Leominster  Baptist  Church, 
for  the  members  of  Leominster  were  organized  into 
a  branch  church,  with  the  privilege  of  sustaining  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel  among  themselves,  observing 
the  ordinances  and  of  receiving  believers  to  their  fel- 
lowship. Sometimes  with  settled  pastors,  sometimes 
with  transient  supplies,  and,  when  neither  could  be 
had,  with  the  "  demonstration "  of  Deacon  Samuel 
Crocker,  this  "  Branch  "  maintained  a  really  indepen- 
dent existence  for  fifteen  years,  although  not  at  this 
time  recognized  as  a  separate  church. 

The  parish  history  begins  with  1821.  On  the  21st 
of  April  of  that  year  David  Allen,  Jonah  Rice,  Oli- 
ver Haskell,  Peter  Wilder,  Willard  Parker,  Samuel 
Crocker,  Thomas  Wilder,  Tyler  Coolidge,  Joseph 
Smith  and  Thomas  A.  Warner  petitioned  William 
Perry,  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester, "  to  issue  a  warrant  to  all  members  of  the  Bap- 
tist Society  in  the  Town  of  Leominster,  qualified  to 
vote  in  town  affairs,  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing said  Society  into  a  parish."  This  warrant  was 
issued  on  the  23d  and  the  society  met  on  the  30th, 
"  in  the  building  owned  by  widow  Eunice  Richard- 
son, in  said  town,  where  said  Society  usually  assembles 
for  public  worship."  This  house  then  stood  on  Main 
Street,  but  has  been  removed  and  is  now  occupied  by 
Mr.  George  M.  Kendall,  on  North  Main  Street.  Here 
the  parish  was  organized. 

The  first  pastor  of  the  church  was  Rev.  Elisha 
Andrews.  There  is  no  record  of  the  date  of  his  settle- 
ment or  the  length  of  his  service.  It  is  another  case 
of  faulty  records.  At  the  time  everybody  knew  and 
it  seemed  of  no  consequence  ;  now,  no  one  knows  or 
can  discover.     April  30th,  however,  the  society  voted 
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to  collect  money  for  his  salary,  so  that  he  evidently 
began  his  labors  before  the  parish  was  organized. 

In  1826,  Rev.  Asaph  Merriam  was  chosen  pastor 
and  served  the  church  at  a  salary  of  four  dollars  a 
week. 

From  1824  to  18.30  meetings  were  held  iu  the  tailor- 
shop  of  John  Richardson,  which  had  been  furnished 
with  a  desk  and  benches  for  that  purpose.  The  breth- 
ren and  sisters  occupied  different  sides  of  this  primi- 
tive church.  As  they  were  not  permitted  to  adorn 
their  half  of  the  sanctuary  with  specimens  of  manly 
beauty,  the  sisters  concluded  to  paper  the  walls;  thus 
forming  a  "  corner"  in  beauty.  During  this  time  the 
church  was  supplied,  in  addition  to  those  already 
named,  by  Revs.  John  Walker,  Nicholas  Branch  and 
Elias  McGregary. 

This  first  meeting-house  of  this  society  was  built 
in  1830.  It  was  located  on  land  given  for  the  pur- 
pose on  North  Main  Street,  where  the  house  of  Mr. 
Stilman  Meads  now  stands,  and  the  building  itself  is 
still  in  use  near  its  original  site.  The  cost,  as  it 
appears  from  a  receipt  in  full  given  by  Daniel  Allen, 
to  whom  the  contract  for  l)uilding  was  given,  was 
1834.3.5. 

The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Samuel  Glover,  but  it 
does  not  seem  that  the  society  proposed  to  take  much 
risk  in  the  matter,  for  they  "  voted  to  employ  Elder 
Samuel  Glover  to  preach  to  such  amount  as  funds 
may  be  raised  to  pay  the  expense  consequent  on 
Elder  Glover's  labor."  Whether  the  amount  of  preach- 
ing refers  to  the  number  or  the  length  of  the  ser- 
mons the  record  does  not  say.  Appleton  Belknap, 
George  Waters,  Luther  Stoddard  and  Messrs.  Stearns, 
Merriam  and  Bradbury — first  names  not  known — 
served  the  church  after  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Glover,  in  1833.  In  1834  we  learn  that  David  Allen 
obtained  the  contract  for  the  care,  the  heating  and  the 
lighting  of  the  church  for  $4.50.  The  next  year  the 
society  went  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  four  feet  of 
green  wood  and  two  feet  of  dry  wood,  and  paid 
Henry  Perry  five  dollars  for  the  same  work.  These 
are  picture  facts  in  which  we  may  see  both  the  history 
and  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  next  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Moses  Harrington. 
In  the  first  part  of  his  ministry  (June  28,  1837)  the 
"branch"  was  organized  as  an  independent  church. 
Twenty-eight  persons  constituted  this  infant  church. 
The  ministry  of  Mr.  Harrington  continued  until 
1840,  and  his  successor,  David  Goddard,  Jr.,  was  or- 
dained on  June  3d  of  that  year.  He  continued  in  the 
office  here  until  Feb.  4,  1843.  Of  Mr.  Goddard  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mason  says :  "  He  was  a  reformer,  taking 
high  ground  against  slavery,  intemperance  and 
worldly  amusements.  He  led  the  church  as  a  body 
to  pledge  themselves  to  total  abstinence  and  the  dis- 
fellowshiping  of  slave-holders.  He  also  framed  the 
following  clause  which  was  inserted  in  the  church 
covenant :  '  We  will  also  carefully  refrain  from 
spending  our  time  idly  at  taverns,  in  parties  of  worldly 


pleasure,  or  in  trifling  company.'  He  preached  a 
sermon,  which  is  represented  as  a  powerful  discourse, 
against  the  wearing  by  the  sisters  of  roses  in  their 
bonnets ;  and  such  was  the  effect  that  every  sister 
immediately  dismantled  her  head-gear  of  all  orna- 
ments, and  put  them  back  again  within  three  weeks." 
His  grave  is  in  Leominster. 

The  other  pastors  of  this  church  were  David  God- 
dard, Sr.,  William  S.  Wilder,  Isaiah  C.  Carpenter, 
David  Taylor  and  B.  H.  Clifts.  With  the  end  of  this 
last  pastorate  the  Leominster  Baptist  Church  ceased 
to  be;  the  last  entry  iu  its  records  bearing  date  Octo- 
ber 27, 1849,  three  weeks  after  the  resignation  of  Rev. 
B.  H.  Clifts.  The  difficulties  were  too  many  and  the 
burdens  too  heavy  for  their  strength.  The  people  re- 
fused to  contribute  longer  to  the  repairs  of  a  church 
30  badly  located  and  to  the  support  of  preaching  in  a 
house  not  fit  for  public  worship.  The  church  was 
disbanded.  At  this  distance  of  time  and  under  our 
changed  circumstances  it  would  not  be  well  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  wisdom  of  this  action  ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  wholly  clear  why  it  was  necessary  to  disband 
the  old  church  and  lose  all  its  associations  if  a  new 
church  of  the  same  faith  was  to  be  organized  within 
six  months.  Perhaps  it  was  a  matter  of  local  ne- 
cessity. 

March  5,  1850,  twenty-five  persons,  assembled  at  the 
house  of  Jonathan  Burrage,  began  the  new  move- 
ment; on  the  following  Sunday  these,  with  seven 
others,  declared  themselves  the  Leominster  Central 
Baptist  Church  and  were  recognized  as  such  by 
council  August  23d  of  the  same  year.  Before  the 
end  of  the  year  the  house  now  occupied  by  the  society 
was  built  and  dedicated.  The  list  of  pastors  is  as  fol- 
lows: Rev.  Aurora  M.  Sawiu,  18.'i0-54;  Rev.  A.  C. 
Bronson,  brother  of  the  librarian  of  the  Town  Library, 
1854-57;  Rev.  Isaac  Woodbury,  1857-58;  Rev.  A.  M. 
Higgins,  1859,  who  was  pastor  thirteen  months.  For 
a  year  after  this  Joseph  Barber,  then  a  student  in  the 
Worcester  Academy,  supplied;  Rev.  W.  H.  Watson, 
1862,  was  pastor  for  three  and  one-half  years;  Rev. 
Abijah  Hall,  1806-68 ;  Rev.  Thomas  Clarkson  Rus- 
sell, 1868-74;  Rev.  A.  F.  Mason,  1874-76;  Rev.  O.  D. 
Kimball,  1876-83;  Rev.  A.  L.  Freeman,  1884-86; 
Rev.  Julius  B.  Robinson,  1886-88. 

The  Methodlst  Episcopal  Church. — The  real 
beginnings  of  this  church  date  from  nearly  the  same 
time  as  of  the  other  churches  named,  but  it  was  not 
legally  constituted  until  March  10,  1828.  The 
Strattons  then,  as  afterwards,  were  prominent  in  this 
movement,  as  the  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  house 
of  Nathan  Strattou  and  John  Stratton  was  the  first 
clerk.  This  society  dedicated  its  first  house  of  worship 
December,  1829.  This  house  continued  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  society  for  ten  years,  when  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  dwelling-house  and  the  society  moved 
to  the  church  building  on  Main  Street,  which 
had  been  purchased  of  the  present  Orthodox  Church. 
Ten  years  later,  in   1849,  this  building  was  repaired 
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and  enlarged.  Here  the  society  continued  to  worship 
till  1871,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  Catholic  Bishop  and 
the  present  beautiful  church  building  on  Main  Street 
was  dedicated.  This  edifice  cost  sixty-five  thousand 
dollars.  In  beauty  and  symmetry  it  ranks  second 
among  the  public  buildings  of  the  town. 

This  society  has  had  many  preachers.  At  first  it 
formed  part  of  a  circuit  and  was  also  a  mission 
station.  It  followed  that,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Methodists  of  that  time,  the  society  often  had  more 
than  one  minister  at  a  time.  The  itinerancy  itself 
will  also  help  account  for  this  extended  list.  These 
names  are  as  given  by  members  of  the  society  and  are 
as  accurate  as  is  now  possible. 

In  1823  the  first  society  was  formed  by  Erastus 
Otis,  who,  with  George  Fairbanks,  were  stationed  on 
the  Needhaiu  Circuit,  with  which  it  is  supposed 
Leominster  was  connected  until  18.')4,  when  it  was 
probably  connected  with  the  Marlboro'  Circuit.  In 
1831  Leominster  was  probably  connected  with 
Lunenburg,  in  183G  with  Fitchburg,  and  from  183G 
to  1839  with  Lunenburg  and  Marlboro',  when  it  was 
probably  again  connected  with  Lunenburg;  in  1840 
with  Marlboro'  and  Fitchburg  mission.  In  1841  it 
was  Leominster  and  Lunenburg,  in  1842  Lunenburg 
aud  Leominster,  in  1843  Leominster  and  Sterling 
missions,  in  1844-45  it  was  a  missionary  station  by 
itself,  and  after  that  a  regular  station.  The  list  of 
ministers  is  as  follows  :  1823,  Erastus  Otis  and  George 

E.  Fairbanks  :  1824,  Benjamin  Hazelton,  John  C. 
Risley  aud  Ira  M.  Bidwell ;  1825,  John  Lindsay, 
Jared  Perkins  and  H.  S.  Ramsdell ;  1826,  Joel  Steele, 
Jared  Perkins  and  Leonard  B.  Griffin;  1827,  Abra- 
ham D.  Merrill,  Giles  Campbell  and  Thomas  W. 
Tucker,  supernumerary  ;  1828,  I^phraim  K.  Avery, 
Thomas  W.  Tucker  and  Lewis  Johnson ;  1829, 
Daniel  Fillmore,  Isaac  Jennison  and  A.  B.  Kinsman  ; 
1830,  Daniel  Fillmore,  and  Isaac  .Tennison  ;  1831, 
Jacob  Sanborn  and  Sauford  Benton  ;  1832,  Abraham 
D.  Merrill  and  Samuel  Coggshall ;  1833,  Isaac 
Jennison  ;  1834,  Charles  Virgin  ;  1835,  Thomas  W. 
Tucker  and  Joel  Knight;  1836,  J.  S.  Ellis;  1837, 
Charles  Virgin,  William  P.  White  and  Ebenezer  F. 

F.  Newell,  supernumerary  ;  1838,  Horace  Moulton 
and  EphraimCulver,  Jr. ;  1839,  Willard  Smith;  1840, 
Benjamin  Paine  and  Willard  Smith ;  1841,  Benjamin 
Paine  and  Samuel  Heath  ;  1842,  Samuel  Heath  and 
William  A.  Clapp;  1843,  Horace  Moulton  ;  1844-45, 
Thomas  H.  Mudge;  1846,  John  C.  Ingalls  ;  1847-48, 
Z.  B.  C.  Dunham  ;  1849-50,  Samuel  Tupper;  1851-52, 
Daniel  Steele ;  1 853-54,  /achariah  A.  Mudge ; 
1855,  Nathan  Soule;  1856-57,  Cyrus  L.  Eastman; 
1858-59,  John  Middleton ;  1860,  Charles  Miller; 
1861,  Jabez  W.  P.  Jordan  ;  1862,  Jabez  W.  P.  Jordan 
and  H.  M.  Loud;  1863,  M.  M.  Parkhurst;  1864, 
Jonas  M.  Bailey;  1865-66,  Thomas  J.  Abbott; 
1867-68,  Converse  L.  Macurdy ;  1869-71,  John 
Peterson ;  1872-73,  Joseph  H.  Mansfield ;  1874-76, 
Alfred  A.  Wright;  1877,  M.  Emory  Wright;  1878- 


80,  Ebenezer  A.Smith;  1881-83,  Wm.  B.  Tolman; 
1884,  M.  H.  A.  Evans;  18S.5,  Henry  Lummis; 
1886-87,  Charles  W.  Wilder;  1888,  Charles  F.  Rice. 

This  church  is  now  a  strong  and  vigorous  body, 
doing  its  full  share  of  the  religious  work  of  Leo- 
minster. 

Saint  Leo'.s  CxTHOLif:  Church. — This  church 
comes  next  in  the  order  of  time  in  the  religious 
movements  of  Leominster.  Much  indirect  work  was 
done  for  the  Catholic  faith  here  before  Leominster 
was  made  an  independent  parish  in  1872.  The  first 
work  in  this  direction  was  begun  in  1849.  At  that 
time  Rev.  Father  M.  F.  Gibson,  a  Catholic  minister 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  came  here  and  performed  the 
services  of  his  church  at  the  homes  of  some  of  the 
resident  Catholic  families.  The  numbers  who  de- 
sired to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  and  pleasure 
of  his  monthly  visits  increased  so  rapidly  that  the 
selectmen  permittea  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall  and 
then  of  Gardner  Hall  for  his  services.  From  this 
time  his  visits  were  weekly  instead  of  monthly,  as  at 
first.  In  the  history  of  the  Baptist  Church,  mention 
has  been  made  of  their  first  house  of  worship,  located 
on  the  plane  between  the  Centre  and  North  Leorain- 
.ster.  In  1857  the  Catholic  Bishop  purchased  this 
and  it  was  fitted  up  as  a  place  of  worship.  Before 
this  time,  however,  Rev.  M.  F.  Gibson  was  made 
resident  pastor  at  Fitchburg,  and  Leominster  was  still 
a  part  of  his  charge.  Other  pastors  from  Fitchburg 
served  the  church  until  it  was  made  a  separate  parish, 
and  Rev.  Father  Daniel  Shiel,  the  present  able  pastor, 
was  appointed. 

As  already  stated,  the  present  Catholic  Church  was 
purchased  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Society  in 
1871.  In  1876,  it  had  become  much  too  small  for  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  it  was  enlarged  and  wholly 
remodeled.  Its  seating  capacity  was  greatly  in- 
creased and  its  general  appearance  improved.  A  new 
and  attractive  parsonage  house  now  occupies  the  site 
of  the  old  building,  bought  with  the  church,  of  the 
Methodist  Society.     This  house  was  built  in  1882. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  Almighty  God  under 
the  patronage  of  St.  Leo.  It  is  an  important  and  in- 
fluential parish. 

Congregational  Church  of  Christ,  North 
Leominster. — Prior  to  May  6,  1874,  there  was  no 
permanent  religious  organization  of  any  kind  at 
North  Leominster.  At  difterent  times,  for  some 
years,  meetings  were  held  in  Kendall  Hall  and  else- 
where. Sometimes  these  meetings  were  social  and 
in  charge  of  members  from  the  centre,  and  at  other 
times  there  was  a  preaching  service  by  resident  pas- 
tors. There  had  been  little  fixed  thought,  however,  of 
a  separate  work  for  this  p.art  of  the  town  before  the 
first  half  of  the  year  above  named.  It  was  true  that 
some  feeling  had  found  expression  earlier,  that  the 
religious  needs  of  North  Leominster  could  not  be 
much  longer  neglected,  and  that,  as  the  Orthodox  Con- 
gregational Church  had  more  members  resident  there 
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than  any  other  church  at  the  centre,  it  might  be  the 
duty  of  these  persons  to  organize  a  local  church. 
But  the  matter  was  wholly  indefinite  and  uncertain 
until  March  24,  1874.  At  that  time  those  most  in- 
terested met  at  the  house  of  Geo.  S.  Burrage,  to  con- 
sider the  "  expediency  of  forming  a  Congregational 
Church  in  North  Leominster."  There  were,  at  that 
time,  some  forty  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
at  the  centre  resident  there,  and  after  mature  delib- 
eration these  members  called  a  council  to  meet  in 
Kendall  Hall,  May  (5,  1874,  by  which  they  were  con- 
stituled  and  recognized  as  a  church  of  Christ.  The 
society  connected  with  this  church  was  organized 
April  17, 1875. 

From  its  organization  until  April,  1880,  the  church 
held  its  public  services  in  Kendall  Hall ;  but  on  the 
7th  of  that  month  its  present  beautiful  and  conven- 
ient house  of  worship  was  dedicated.  For  its  size,  it 
is  one  of  the  pleasantest  churches  in  town  and  a 
great  addition  to  North  Leominster.  By  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  late  Captain  Leonard  Burrage  the  society 
now  has  a  fine  parsonage,  and  from  the  estates  of  Mr. 
Augustus  Whitman  and  Captain  Burrage  a  fund  of 
eleven  thousand  dollars. 

The  first  pastor  of  the  church  was  Rev.  Henry  E. 
Cooley,  installed  November  10,  1874,  and  died  Febru- 
ary 17,  1877.  The  other  pastors  in  the  order  of  ser- 
vice have  been  :  Rev.  E.  G.  Smith,  from  .June, 
1877,  to  .June,  1881  ;  Rev.  Henry  P.  Cutting,  from 
November,  1881,  to  September,  1884  ;  Rev.  Newton  I- 
Jones,  from  March,  1885,  to  March,  1887  ;  Rev.  Fred- 
eric A.  Balcon,  the  present  pa-itor,  who  began  his  lab- 
ors with  the  church  July  1,  1887. 


CHAPTER    CLVI. 

hUOMINSTEB^—iCoii/iin/ed.) 

EDUC.\TION.\I,. 

The  Public  Schools. — The  following  historical 
sketch  of  the  schools  of  Leominster  up  to  the  year 
1876  was  prepared  by  the  late  Dr.  C.  C.  Field,  for 
more  than  forty  years  a  member  of  the  School  Board. 
It  is  reproduced  in  this  connection  for  these  rea.sons  : 

1st.  For  the  years  which  it  covers  nothing  better 
is  needed,  or  jierhaps  possible.  For  a  full  generation 
Dr.  Field  was  a  part  of  that  which  he  describes,  and 
knew  in  his  own  person  the  history  of  those  years. 

2d.  Dr.  Field,  by  his  long  service  and  unusual 
ability,  contributed  more  than  any  other  man  to  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  schools  of  Leomins- 
ter, and  to  their  present  efiiciency  and  value.  If  it  is 
possible,  as  under  the  circumstances  it  is,  he  should 
have  the  honor  of  recording  their  history.  To  his 
record  will  be  added  what  is  necessary  to  make  it 
complete  to  the  present  date. 


At  this  distant  period  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  great  must  have  been  the  undertaking  for  them ' 
to  provide  Christian  ministration  and  secular  educa- 
tion for  themselves  and  their  children,  while  they 
were  subduing  the  forests  and  cultivating  the  newly- 
cleared  fields  for  the  maintenance  of  their  families. 
Neither  can  we  easily  comprehend  how  much  the 
present  prosperity  of  our  schools  may  depend  upon 
the  excellent  school  system,  which,  with  unusual 
wisdom  and  foresight,  they  established  from  the  begin- 
ning. Leominster  is  one  of  the  few  towns  in  the 
State  that  was  never  divided  into  legal  "  School 
Districts."  The  town  always  managed  its  school 
afiairs  in  its  corporate  capacity,  built  and  located  all 
the  school-houses,  and  divided  the  money  raised  for 
the  support  of  schools  among  the  several  schools  as 
equally  as  circumstances  would  allow,  after  the  sub- 
ject had  been  considered  and  reported  upon  by  a 
committee  chosen  for  that  purpose.  In  1789  the 
following  act  w:is  passed  by  the  Legisk»ture  :  "  That 
the  several  towns  and  districts  in  the  commonwealth 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  in 
town-meetings,  called  for  that  purpose,  to  determine 
and  define  the  limits  of  school  districts  within  the 
towns  and  districts  respectively."  The  term  "  dis- 
tricts," in  the  statute  applied  to  sections  of  the  S.ate 
which,  at  that  time  and  previously,  were  incorporated 
communities  precisely  similar  to  towns  in  regard  to 
territory,  rights,  privileges  and  powers  excepting  the 
right  of  being  represented  in  the  General  Court. 
This  act  gave  the  districts  no  powers  to  exercise  and 
no  duties  to  perform,  but  was  simply  a  provision  for 
dividing  the  towns  into  such  convenient  portions  as 
would  facilitate  attendance  at  school ;  but  in  1800 
another  law  was  enacted,  by  which  the  selectmen 
were  authorized  to  issue  warrants  for  district  meet- 
ings, the  voters  were  empowered  to  choose  a  clerk, 
and  to  raise  money  for  the  erection  and  repairing  of 
school-houses,  and  for  the  purchase  of  necessary 
"utensils"  for  the  school-rooms,  and  the  assessor.s 
were  required  to  assess  such  sums  of  money  as  were 
voted  by  the  respective  districts.  By  a  law  enacted 
in  1817,  school  districts  were  made  corporations  in 
name,  were  authorized  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  hold 
in  fee  simple,  or  otherwise,  real  and  personal  property 
for  the  use  of  schools.  And  finally  in  1827  a  law  was 
enacted  as  follows:  "School  districts  are  authorized 
to  choose  prudential  committees,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  take  care  of  the  school-houses,  and  to  select  and 
contract  with  the  teachers." 

These  laws  making  provision  for  territorial  division 
of  the  town  into  school  districts,  making  them  bodies 
corporate,  authorizing  them  to  raise  money  to  build 
school-houses  and  to  contract  with  teachers,  were 
characterized  by  Horace  Mann,  the  distinguished 
first  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  most  per- 
nicious in  their  tendency.      The  same  opinion  has 
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been  entertained  by  all  his  successors.  In  regard  to 
this  matter,  the  present  able  incumbent  of  that  office, 
Hon.  Joseph  White,  expresses  himself  as  follows  in 
his  report  to  the  board  in  lSfi6 :  "  It  is  no  part  of  my 
purpose  to  refer  to,  much  less  to  recapitulate  tlie 
objections  to  the  district  system,  that  have  been  urged 
with  great  force  and  energy  by  my  distinguished  pre- 
decessors in  office.  I  fully  sympathize  with  all  they 
felt  and  said  on  this  topic.  I  have  .seen  and  expe- 
rienced, as  they  did,  its  unfortunate  and  depressing 
influence;  and  I  content  myself  with  saying  thai 
every  day's  observation  gives  strength  to  my  convic- 
tion of  its  utter  incompatibility  with  any  high  degree 
of  success  in  the  management  of  school  affairs.  Indeed, 
I  have  ceased  to  look  for  further  progress  where  its 
influence  is  unbroken."  The  native  town  of  the 
chairman  of  jyour  School  Committee  was  divided  into 
legal  "school  districts."  and,  worse  than  that,  in  his 
school-days,  though  now  it  is  different,  the  money 
raised  for  thje  support  of  schools  was  divided  amonj; 
the  several  districts,  according  to  the  valuation  of  the 
property  within  the  respective  districts.  He  was  for 
tunate  enough  to  live  and  to  attend  school  in  one  ol 
the  most  wealthy  parts  of  the  town,  where  the  inhab- 
itants, without  much  effort,  could  erect  a  fine  school- 
house,  having  a  hall  over  the  school-room  surmounted 
by  a  belfry  and  bell.  With  their  share  of  the  school 
money,  they  could  continue  their  school  three  or  four 
months  both  summer  and  winter,  while  in  the  poorer 
districts  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  the  inhabitants 
were  obliged  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  build  even  a 
very  inferior  school-house,  and  their  share  of  the 
school  money  would  scarcely  suffice  to  maintain  a 
school  six  or  eight  weeks  during  each  season.  The 
inequality  of  such  a  system  was  very  manifest,  even 
to  the  comprehension  of  a  boy.  How  much  greater 
then  must  the  injustice  have  appeared  to  his  mind, 
when,  in  maturer  years,  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
this  town,  where  the  municipal  system  has  always 
existed.  The  comparison  of  course  could  but  intensify 
his  dislike  of  the  "  district  system."  Yet,  at  that  time, 
the  district  system  of  managing  school  affairs  prevailed 
very  generally  among  the  towns  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  Probably  not  more  than  a  dozen 
towns  in  the  whole  State  used  the  municipal  system. 
The  Hon.  David  Wilder,  in  his  "  History  of  Leomin- 
ster," writes  as  follows:  "It  (the  town)  has  never 
been  divided  into  those  little  corporate  bodies  called 
school  districts,  in  any  legal  sense  of  the  word.  But 
during  a  period  of  ihore  than  a  hundred  years  the 
school  system  has  been  administered  upon  the  plan 
so  highly  recommended  by  the  late  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  town,  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  has  erected  all  the  school-houses,  raised  all 
the  money,  hired  the  teachers  by  their  selectmen  or 
a  committee,  and  paid  them.  There  has  never  ex- 
isted in  any  one  portion  of  the  town  any  legal  au- 
thority, except  what  has  been  temporarily  conferred 
by  the  whole  town,  to  take  one  single  step  or  to  per- 


form one  single  act  in  relation  to  the  public  schools." 
Not  only  did  the  town  repeatedly  refuse  to  divide  its 
territory  into  school  districts,  thus  avoiding  the  evils 
of  district  corporations,  but  also,  in  several  instances, 
anticipated  the  action  of  the  General  Court  in  requi- 
ring and  making  provision  for  a  more  .systematic 
supervision  ol  the  public  schools.  For  more  than 
half  a  century — from  1747  to  1803 — the  schools  were 
examined  once  a  year,  at  the  close  of  the  winter 
term,  by  the  clergyman  and  the  selectmen.  During 
that  period  the  school-books  were  few,  the  Bible, 
Psalter  and  Dihvorth's  Spelling- Book  being  the  prin- 
cipal ones.  But  soon  afterwards  the  books  used  in 
the  schools  became  too  numerous,  since  almost  every 
teacher  would  introduce  new  ones;  the  result  was 
that  scarcely  any  two  schools  in  town  had  the  same 
books.  To  remedy  this  evil  and  to  provide  for  a  bet- 
ter inspection  of  the  schools,  the  town  early  in  1808 
chose  a  School  Committee,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
visit  the  winter  schools  at  the  beginning  as  well  as 
the  close  of  the  term,  to  take  the  books  into  their 
own  hands,  to  select  the  lessons  and  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  several  classes.  The  School  Com- 
mittee were  also  authorized  to  prescribe  what  books 
should  be  used  in  the  several  schools ;  hence  they 
became  uniform  throughout  the  town.  About  the 
same  time,  registers,  somewhat  similar  to  those  now 
required  by  law,  were  introduced.  Thus  the  town 
anticipated,  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
action  of  the  State  in  making  provision  for  a  better 
supervision  of  the  public  schools;  for  it  was  not  till 
1826  that  the  law  was  enacted  making  it  obligatory 
on  towns  to  choose  a  committee  to  superintend  the 
schools.  Such  was  the  system  established  by  the 
fathers  for  the  management  of  their  schools.  And 
in  the  same  just,  equ.al  and  republican  spirit  have 
the  school  affairs  of  the  town  been  administered  to 
the  present  time,  with  such  modifications  as  have 
been  made  necessary  by  the  increasing  population 
in  the  Centre  and  at  the  North  Village  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century. 

For  a  period  of  fifty-seven  years — from  1791  to 
1848 — the  money  raised  for  the  support  of  schools 
was  divided  equally,  or  nearly  so,  among  the  schools 
in  different  parts  of  the  town.  Sometimes  this  equal 
division  was  made  of  all  but  seventy-five  or  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  balance  was  distributed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  selectmen,  or  of  a  committee 
chosen  for  that  purpose,  or  of  the  School  Committee. 
And  this  equal  division  was  just  and  equitable ;  for 
all  the  schools  were  what  are  now  called  "  mixed 
schools,"  and  the  circumstances  of  all  were  very 
similar. 

But  in  1850  the  number  of  families  in  town  had 
increased  to  five  hundred  or  more,  and  in  order  to 
meet  the  requisitions  of  the  law  it  became  necessary 
to  establish  a  High  School.  Since  that  time  the 
number  of  scholars  in  the  Centre  and  North  Village 
has  increased  so  rapidly  that,  at  the  present  time. 
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besides  the  High  School,  with  its  two  departments, 
three  teachers  and  more  than  a  hundred  pupils,  it 
requires  the  maintenance  of  three  grammar  and 
eight  intermediate  or  primary  schools  to  accommo- 
date them  all,  where  formerly  there  were  but  two 
mixed  schools.  This  concentration  of  the  population 
and  school  children  in  the  Centre  Village  made  it 
practicable  to  make  a  proper  and  desirable  classifica- 
tion of  the  scholars. 

This  grading  of  the  schools  constituted  the  first 
important  innovation  upon  the  old-time  custom  of 
supporting  separate  mixed  schools  in  different  parts 
of  the  town.  In  all  schools  where  it  is  practicable,  a 
proper  classification  of  the  scholars  has  now,  for  such 
a  length  of  time,  been  proved  to  be  so  manifestly 
beneficial  in  its  results,  that  it  requires  no  argument 
to  be  offered  in  its  favor.  Its  exemplification  can  be 
witnessed  any  day  by  all  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
visit  the  graded  schools.  Of  course,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  high  and  graded  schools,  in  the  Centre 
and  North  Village,  rendered  imperative  some  modifi- 
cation of  the  former  method  of  distributing  the 
school  money.  Still,  the  same  principle  is  acted 
upon  in  giving,  as  far  as  practicable,  an  equal 
amount  of  money  to  all  the  common  schools,  with 
.the  intent  that  all  shall  enjoy  equal  school  privi- 
leges. 

The  most  important  departure  from  the  ancient 
method  of  managing  school  affairs  lies  in  this,  that 
since  1869  the  town  has  entrusted  the  care  of  the 
school-houses  and  the  selection  of  the  teachers  en- 
tirely to  the  School  Committee,  instead  of  another 
committee  chosen  for  that  purpose.  In  all  towns  not 
divided  into  school  districts  these  duties  devolved  by 
law  upon  the  School  Committee;  and  not  a  single 
vote  of  the  town,  for  the  forty-four  years  subsequent 
to  182G,  authorizing  any  other  committee  to  select 
and  hire  the  teachers,  had  any  sanction  of  law,  but 
was  acquiesced  in  from  deference  to  a  long  established 
custom. 

Another  innovation  of  recent  origin  consists  in 
designating  the  several  schools  by  means  of  numbers, 
which  is  equally  as  definite  as  the  former  method 
and  avoids  the  use  of  the  word  "  districts  "  as  inap- 
plicable to  towns  not  legally  so  divided,  and  also  the 
word  "  wards,"  as  not  legitimate  in  the  meaning  for 
which  it  was  used.  But  this  change  is  not  material. 
The  spirit  and  animus  of  the  ancient  system  remains; 
for  the  town,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  still  builds  all 
the  school-houses,  takes  care  of  and  keeps  them  in 
repair,  divides  the  school  money  as  equally  as  cir- 
cumstances allow  among  the  several  schools,  and 
hires  and  contracts  with  all  the  teachers  by  a  com- 
mittee chosen  for  that  purpose.  And  though  that 
committee  may  be  the  School  Committee,  they  are 
none  the  less  chosen  officers  of  the  town,  and  their 
continuance  in  office  depends  upon  the  will  of  its 
citizens. 

The  wisdom  and  excellence  of  the  school  system  is 


abundantly  manifested  by  the  prosperity  of  our 
schools,  and  is  further  illustrated  by  the  capability  of 
expansion  to  any  extent  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  in- 
creasing population.  And  our  reverent  gratitude  is 
due  the  fathers  for  the  inheritance  of  a  school  system 
so  nearly  perfect  in  itself  and  so  eminently  adapted 
to  our  wants. 

A  brief  review  of  the  laboi's  and  sacrifices  of  the 
early  inhabitants,  in  their  endeavor  to  educate  their 
children,  may  at  least  gratify  curiosity  if  it  does  not 
excite  admiration  ;  it  may  also  serve  to  stimulate  and 
guide  to  continued  exertion  and,  by  comparison,  help 
to  make  our  present  burdens,  though  seeming  griev- 
ous to  some,  appear  after  all  not  so  very  heavy. 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  1740,  having  less 
than  twenty  families  within  its  limits;  these  were 
scattered  from  Bee  Hill  to  Chualoom  Pond,  and  from 
Monoosuock  Hills  to  Massapog  Pond,  there  being 
only  two  houses  in  the  Centre,  with  scarcely  a  carriage 
road  to  help  the  settlers  through  the  almost  unbroken 
forest  in  their  communication  with  each  other.  Yet 
these  hardy  and  devout  men,  before  the  year  expired, 
voted  to  build  a  meeting-house,  on  which  during  the 
next  year  (1741)  work  was  far  advanced,  that  thereafter 
it  was  used  on  Sunday  for  divine  service,  though  in  a 
very  unfinished  state,  having  rough  boards  for  an 
outside  covering,  loose  planks  for  a  floor,  and  no 
pews;  and  in  it  were  held  all  town  and  parish  meet- 
ings. This  meeting-house,  located  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  old  cemetery,  was  not  completed  till 
1753,  twelve  years  after  its  foundations  were  laid. 

In  December  1747,  the  first  money  was  raised  "  for 
schooling,"  and  it  was  voted  "  that  it  should  be 
schooled  out,  one-half  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
and  the  other  half  on  the  south  side  of  the  river." 
Of  course  the  school  must  have  been  kept  in  private 
houses.  The  sum  raised  was  about  £10  or  $40.  In 
those  days  and  until  the  Kevolution  £1  sterling  was 
of  about  the  same  value  as  S4  in  silver.  In  1748  and 
1749  the  same  sum  (£10)  was  raised  for  schools. 
1748  the  town,  at  the  March  meeting,  also  voted  "  to 
build  a  school-home  and  set  it  at  ye  meeting-house  in 
said  town,  24  feet  long,  18  feet  wide  and  7  feet  stud." 
£20  was  raised  to  pay  the  expense,  but  probably  it 
was  not  built  till  the  next  year,  1749,  because  in 
December  of  the  latter  year  the  town  raised  £35 
(.S140)  to  pay  for  the  school-house.  So  here,  as  else- 
where, the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  planted  the 
school-house  hard  by  the  meeting-house.  First  the 
church  was  organized  and  then  schools  were  estab- 
lished for  the  formation  of  a  religious  and  educated 
community.  Some  idea  may  be  conceived  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  this 
undertaking,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  early 
settlers  raised  $40  for  the  support  of  a  school  and 
$140  for  building  a  school-house ;  some  years  before 
they  were  able  to  finally  complete  their  meeting- 
house by  clap-boarding  and  painting  it,  and  by  con- 
structing pews  inside.     In  1750  the  town  paid  Jacob 
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PeaboJy  £6  2s.  Sd.  for  keeping  school  at  the  school- 
house  till  the  first  of  March.  In  1751  and  1752  £10 
were  raised  for  schools  each  year  and  the  town  voted 
to  choose  a  committee  of  three  "  to  provid  unm  meat 
persons  for  winter  and  summer  schoofittg,  six  weeks  for 
a  ivriting-schoo/  and  the  rest  to  be  laide  out  for  school 
dames."  In  1753  it  was  voted  to  keep  school  three 
months,  for  what  sum  the  record  does  not  state,  as 
the  money  for  schools  and  town  charges  was  raised 
in  one  sum  together. 

In  1754,  £14  were  raised  for  schools,  of  which  sum  £5 
6«.  3(/.  were  appropriated  "  to  hire  school  dames  and 
the  remainder  to  be  schooled  out  in  the  winter." 

In  1755,  £8  were  raised  for  a  writing-school  to  be- 
gin October  1st. 

In  1756,  £13  6.«.  i>d.  were  voted  for  the  support  of 
schools,  to  be  expended  for  paying  a  master  to  keep 
a  writing-school  three  months  during  the  winter  and 
the  balance  for  "  hiring  school  dames  "  as  the  select- 
men should  direct.  The  schools  taught  by  women 
were  kept,  one  at  the  Centre  in  the  school-house,  the 
others  in  private  houses,  one  at  the  northern,  the 
other  at  southern  part  of  the  town.  The  amount  of 
money  raised  for  schools  during  the  first  ten  years, 
1747-57,  varied  from  £10  to  £13  (is.  8rf.,  or  from 
about  $40  to  $56. 

In  1757,  £15  or  $60  were  raised,  to  be  expended  in 
three  places  at  the  discretion  of  the  selectmen. 

In  1758  no  money  was  voted  for  schools. 

In  1759,  £16  were  raised  and  it  was  voted  "  that  all 
of  it  should,  be  schooled  out  at  the  i<chool-housc"  in  the 
Centre. 

During  the  second  decade,  1757-67,  the  sum 
raised  for  schools  gradually  increased  from  £15  to 
£40,  from  •SGO  to  $160;  some  years  this  amount  was 
all  expended  at  the  school-house,  in  other  years  at 
three  places,  as  the  selectmen  should  think  proper. 

In  1765  one-half  of  the  £40  was  voted  "  to  be 
schooled  out "  in  keeping  a  grammar  school  at  the 
school-house  near  the  meeting-house,  the  other  half 
"to  be  schooled  out  for  a  womaii^s  school,  as  the  select- 
men shall  think  proper."  All  scholars  who  could  read 
by  spelling  out  the  words  had  the  right  to  attend  the 
grammar-school. 

In  1766  it  was  voted  that  two-thirds  of  the  £40 
should  be  "schooled  out"  by  a  master  and  the  re- 
maining one-third  by  "  school  dames  in  3  places,  as 
the  selectmen  should  think  proper." 

Thus  we  see  that  for  the  first  twenty  years  after  the 
first  money  was  raised  for  the  support  of  schools,  in 
1747,  there  was  but  one  school-house  in  town,  and 
that  was  in  the  Centre,  near  the  meeting-house.  For 
some  years  there  was  but  one  school  kept,  either  win- 
ter or  summer,  and  this  was  at  the  school-house;  at 
other  times,  particularly  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
period,  there  were  three  schools  during  the  summer 
taught  by  women,  one  in  the  school-house  at  the 
Centre,  one  in  the  northern,  the  third  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  town  in  private  houses.     Truly  the  chil- 


dren of  that  age  were  obliged  to  "seek  knowledge 
under  difficulties."  Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  boys  in 
the  winter,  starting  for  school  through  the  woods 
from  Bee  Hill,  Carter  Hill  and  Chualoom  Pond, 
forcing  their  way  through  snowdrifts,  with  poor  roads 
or  no  roads  at  all,  to  reach  the  school-house  at  the 
Centre  two  or  three  miles  away.  For  the  girls,  living 
in  remote  parts  of  the  town,  it  would  seem  impossible 
to  attend  school  at  all  in  the  winter.  Surely  the 
opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge,  enjoyed  by 
the  children  of  the  town  for  the  first  forty  or  fifty 
years  after  its  incorporation,  must  seem  extremely 
meagre  to  the  present  generation,  with  all  their  abun- 
dant facilities.  With  truth  may  the  youth  of  the 
present  time  say  "our  lines  are  cast  in  pleasant 
places." 

In  1767  it  was  "  voted  to  divide  the  town  into  three 
parts  for  schooling."  It  w  us  a.\so  "  voted  that  the  town 
should paij  the  charge  of  building  three  new  school-houses, 
one  in  each  part  of  the  town  ;  "  and  the  town  chose  a 
committee  of  three  in  each  third  part  of  the  town, 
to  superintend  the  work,  and  raised  £66  13s.  \d.  to 
pay  the  expense  of  their  construction.  The  town 
also  raised  £40  "  to  be  schooled  out  this  year,"  and 
"  voted  and  chose  Air.  Josiah  Swan  to  be  the  school-mas- 
ter for  the  town  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  chose  the  select- 
men a  committee  to  agree  with  him."  These  school- 
houses  aftbrded  all  the  accommodations  for  attending 
school  that  the  children  enjoyed  for  the  next  twenty- 
four  years,  or  till  1792,  though  the  population  of  the 
town  in  1790  had  reached  the  number  of  1197,  con- 
sisting of  about  two  hundred  families. 

From  1768  to  1774,  inclusive,  the  sum  annually 
raised  for  schools  varied  from  £33  Gs.  8d.  to  £40,  or 
from  1133  to  $160,  except  that  in  1772  no  provision 
at  all  was  made  for  schools.  Two-thirds  of  the  school 
money  were  expended  in  paying  for  a  master  to  keep 
a  grammar  school  in  the  Centre,  and  the  other  one- 
third  in  hiring  "  school  dames"  to  teach  in  the  sum- 
mer. In  those  days  Josiah  Swan  was  a  famous 
teacher  of  the  grammar  school  and  for  several  years 
was  chosen  in  open  town-meeting.  Hon.  David 
Wilder,  in  his  "History  of  Leominster,"  says  that  "so 
heavy  were  the  burdens  of  the  inhabitants  during  the 
Revolution,  that  for  several  years  they  raised  no 
money  for  schools."  But  the  town  records  show 
that  from  1774  to  1783  there  was  but  one  year,  1777, 
when  there  w-as  no  money  raised  for  that  purpose, 
though  the  amount  in  some  years  was  small.  In 
1775,  only  £12  was  raised,  and  the  manner  of  its  ex- 
penditure was  defined  by  the  following  vote :  "  That 
all  the  money  be  laid  out  in  women's  schools  and  that  the 
school  dayncs  IMPLOY  ther  HOOT,  time  inteaching  the 
children  to  read,  eicjht  and  sifer  and  nothin(3 
ELSE."  Whether  the  prohibition  was  aimed  at  the 
teaching  of  needlework  or  orthography  the  record 
does  not  state.  The  town  also  voted  "  to  choose  a  com- 
mittee of  three  in  each  third  part  of  the  town  to  plase 
the  schools  and  provide  school-dames." 
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In  1776  £55  were  voted  "/or  twelve  months  school- 
ing, four  months  in  the  several  parts  of  tlie  town." 

Ill  1778  it  was  voted  that  the  £100  raised  for 
schools  "  should  be  schooled  out  by  men.'' 

In  1779  £400  were  raised,  and  it  was  voted  "  to 
have  a  grammar  school  six  months  and  a  woman's  school 
six  monthf." 

In  1780  it  was  voted  "  to  raise  £2000  for  schooling, 
the  one-half  to  be  schooled  out  by  a  man  school,  and  the 
other  half  by  a  woman  school." 

The  sums  raised  for  schools  during  the  last  three 
years  show  the  rapid  dejireciation  of  the  old  Con- 
tinental money. 

In  1780  £40  (in  silver  money)  was  raised  for 
schools,  and  from  that  year  to  1790  the  school 
money  was  gradually  increased  to  £100  or  about 
§333.33 ;  as  after  the  Revolution  and  until  the  use  of 
Federal  money,  in  1799,  £1  (Provincial)  was  equal  to 
about  §3.33;}.  During  that  period  two-thirds 
of  the  money  were  usually  e.xpended  for  a  "man 
school,"  sometimes  called  a  Grammar  School,  and 
one-third  for  a  "  woman  school,"  in  the  three  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  town.  A  part  of  the  time  the 
people  residing  in  that  part  of  the  town  (now  called 
No.  7)  received  their  proportional  part  of  the  money 
and  spent  it  among  themselves. 

In  1791  £10  were  raised  for  schools,  and  it  was 
voted  that  three-fourths  of  it  should  be  laid  out  in 
men's  schools  and  one-fourth  in  women's  schools.  It 
was  also  voted  to  divide  the  town  into  seven  different 
parts,  to  be  called  "wards,"  and  to  build  seven  school- 
houses,  to  be  finished  during  the  next  year.  For  that 
purpose  £210  at  first,  and  afterwards  £105  additional 
were  raised.  A  joint  committee,  consisting  of  the 
selectmen  and  one  man  from  each  ward,  were  chosen 
to  provide  teachers. 

From  1791  to  1796  the  sum  raised  for  schools  was 
gradually  increased  from  £100  to  £165,  and  the 
amount  was  equally  divided  among  the  seven  wards. 

From  1797  to  1803,  inclusive,  the  sum  of  $666  67 
was  raised,  §600  being  equally  divided  among  six 
wards.  No.  7  receiving  $63.67. 

In  1804  and  1805  $700  were  raised  each  year,  and 
were  equally  divided  between  the  seven  schools. 

In  1806  a  new  ward,  called  No.  8,  was  established, 
and  $250  were  appropriated  to  build  a  new  school- 
house. 

From  1806  to  1836,  a  period  of  thirty  years,  a  sum 
varying  from  $800  to  $900  was  appropriated  for 
schools,  $800  being  equally  divided  among  the  eight 
wards,  and  the  amount  exceeding  $800  being  allotted 
to  the  different  schools  at  the  discretion  of  the 
selectmen. 

From  1837  to  1848,  inclusive,  $1200  were  annually 
raised  for  schools.  During  this  period  the  population 
in  the  Centre  had  increased  so  much  that  two  or  three 
schools  were  required  to  accommodate  the  children ; 
and  another  ward.  No.  10,  was  established,  com- 
prising a  part  of  Wards  3  and  4,  and  in  1845  a  new 
77 


school-house  was  erected  for  the  convenience  of  the 
increasing  number  of  scholars  at  the  North  Village. 
The  money  raised  during  this  time  was  divided  as 
equally  as  practicable,  generally  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  committee  consisting  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee, or  some  member  thereof,  and  one  citizen  from 
each  school  ward,  who  was  nominated  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  same  and  approved  by  the  town.  And 
this  method  of  dividing  the  school  money  was  con- 
tinued till  1853,  since  which  time  it  has  been  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
School  Committee  in  their  annual  report,  or  expended, 
as  of  late  years,  at  their  sole  discretion. 

In  1849  $1500  were  raised  for  schools ;  in  1850, 
$1900  i  in  1851  and  1852,  $2150.  On  account  of  the 
establishment  of  the  High  School  in  1850,  and  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  town  in  population  and  wealth 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  sum  of  money 
voted  for  schools  has  greatly  increased.  In  1855  the 
amount  was  $2976.36 ;  in  1860,  $3323.67  ;  in  1865, 
$3979.96;  in  1870,  $6600;  and  in  1875,  $8750.  Of 
this  last  sum,  $350  were  expended  for  teaching  vocal 
music,  $300  for  a  free  evening  school,  and  $200  for  a 
free  school  for  industrial  drawing. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  population,  valu- 
ation, amount  of  money  raised  for  schools,  and  its 
percentage  of  the  wlmle  valuation  of  the  taxable 
property  of  the  town,  expressed  as  so  many  mills  and 
hundredths  of  mills  on  a  dollar  for  the  years  named 
in  the  first  column  : 

Amount  raised    I'«''_5«°'- 


Tear. 

Population. 

Valuation. 

for  schools. 

of 

1763 

743 

-    990 

1197 

1776 

1790 

8103,698 

$333.33 

8.0J3-21 

1800 

1493 

119,223 

GC6.C7 

.005-68 

1810 

15S4 

137,299 

800.00 

.005-82 

1820 

1791 

414,895 

900.00 

.002-17 

1830 

1801 

449,247 

900.00 

.002-00 

1840 

2069 

830,061 

1200.00 

.001-43 

1850 

3121 

1,495,155 

1900.00 

.001-27 

1860 

.    3522 

1,728,997 

3323.67 

.001-92 

1870 

3894 

2,749,594 

6600.(10 

.002-10 

187S 

5201 

3,938,507 

8750.00 

.002-22 

1880 

5776 

3,747,885 

9350.00 

.002-49 

1885 

6297 

3,797,471 

13,00J.00 

.002-rV 

The  table  explains  itself.  It  appears  from  it  that 
we  are  not  expending  more  for  school  purposes,  ac- 
cording to  our  means,  than  our  predecessors.  It 
shows  that  for  the  last  fifty  years  the  percentage 
which  the  school  money  bears  to  the  whole  taxable 
property  of  the  town  has  varied  but  little.  And  from 
the  history  of  the  town  we  have  learned  that  for  fifty 
years  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  all  the 
luxuries  and  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  to  pay 
their  taxes  at  all.  The  wonder  is  how  they  could 
raise  money  enough  to  pay  their  minister  and  school- 
teachers even  the  small  pittance  which  the  latter  re- 
ceived. 

^  Equivalent  to  mills  and  hundredths  of  mills. 
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From  the  time  when  the  foregoing  sketch  closes 
(March,  1876)  to  the  spring  of  1883  there  was  very 
little  change  more  than  usually  comes  in  the  regular 
course  of  school  work,  where  both  committee  and 
teachers  are  anxious  for  the  best  results.  It  was  the 
habit  of  the  committee  to  invite  the  leading  educa- 
tors of  the  State  to  visit  the  town,  examine  the 
schools  and  address  the  teachers.  In  this  way,  and 
by  frequent  attendance  at  educational  meetings  else- 
where, a  full  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  teachers.  At  no  time  was  there 
lack  of  energy  or  life  in  the  work. 

During  all  the  last  part  of  his  service,  as  chairman 
of  the  School  Board,  it  was  the  custom  of  Dr.  Field 
to  include  in  his  annual  report  a  discussion  of  some 
interesting  and  timely  educational  topic.  Many  of 
these  papers  show  the  most  careful  study  and  thought. 
They  are  of  permanent  value,  and,  no  doubt,  had 
much  influence  in  keeping  up  the  general  feeling  of 
interest  in  matters  of  education.  The  following  is 
interesting  as  a  fample  of  what  these  papers  con- 
tained. He  was  writing  of  the  general  subject  of  edu- 
cation : 

"  The  need  of  a  good  education  being  universally 
conceded,  it  becomes  at  once  the  duty  of  parents, 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  schools  to  consider  the 
best  means  of  securing  that  amount  of  knowledge 
which  the  public  good  ought  to  require  of  each  indi- 
vidual and  the  most  efficient  methods  of  acquiring 
that  knowledge.  It  is  a  subject  of  vital  interest  to 
the  Commonwealth." 

This  expresses  well  and  forcefully  the  idea  of  gen- 
eral responsibility  for  the  success  of  school  work  : 

"  The  whole  system  of  Public  instruction  sh'*  en- 
gage the  earnest  attention  of  every  citizen.  None 
are  so  ignorant  as  not  to  be  able  to  help  onward  the 
good  cause,  and  none  are  too  wise  and  learned  to  be 
exonerated  from  the  duty  of  bestowing  freel_y  of  their 
means  and  fostering  care,  each  according  to  his  ability. 
The  danger  of  the  age  is  an  increasing  indifterence 
to  public  instruction.  Through  the  desire  for  sec- 
tarian schools  on  the  part  of  some,  the  preference  for 
private  schools  by  many,  and  the  desire  for  schools 
of  higher  culture  by  others,  the  public  common 
school,  on  which  the  great  majority  of  the  children 
of  the  State  must  rely,  for  the  acquirement  of  the  ele- 
ments and  first  principles  of  knowledge,  in  fact,  for 
all  the  education  they  will  ever  receive  at  school,  is 
in  danger  of  being  neglected.  The  common  school, 
supported  at  the  public  expense,  is  worthy  of  increasing 
interest,  generous  support  and  careful  supercision.''  The 
last  sentence  is  made  emphatic  here,  as  it  not  only 
expresses  an  important  truth,  but  shows  the  spirit 
which  controlled  the  school  management  for  so  long 
a  period. 

At  the  annual  town-meeting  in  1883  the  town, 
after  a  most  thorough  discussion  and  consideration  of 
the  subject,  voted  to  employ  a  superintendent  of 
schools.     This  change  required   an  increased  appro- 


priation, and  the  town  added  $1500  to  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  committee,  or  S12,909.G2  in  all. 
The  time  had  fully  come  for  such  action  on  the  part 
of  the  town,  and  the  result  has  vindicated  its  wis- 
dom. There  is  no  danger  that  the  town  will  now  go 
back  to  the  old  way. 

The  action  above  referred  to  was  in  April,  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  term  the  committee  elected  Mr. 
William  E.  Pulsifer,  principal  of  the  High  School  in 
Stoughton,  Mass.,  as  superintendent  of  schools  for 
Leominster.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  the  1st  of 
September,  1883,  and  continued  in  office  until  April, 
1885.  At  that  time  he  resigned  to  take  a  more  profit- 
able position  with  a  publishing  house  in  Boston.  His 
administration  of  the  schools  was  marked  with  a  good 
degree  of  wisdom  and  success  :  all  that  ought  to  have 
been  expected,  where  the  office  was  new  and  the  in- 
cumbent without  previous  experience,  was  accom- 
plished. The  committee  would  gladly  have  retained 
Mr.  Pulsifer  in  the  service,  and  to  that  end  proposed 
a  larger  salary,  but  he  preferred  his  present  work. 

The  present  superintendent,  Mr.  I.  Freeman  Hall, 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  had  seen  success- 
ful service  in  the  same  kind  of  work  at  Dedham, 
Mass.,  and  came  to  Leominster  with  both  experience 
and  skill  as  a  superintendent.  He  is  especially 
familiar  with  primary  work,  and  has  made  a  valuable 
record,  both  here  and  in  Dedham,  in  this  department. 
His  administration  of  the  schools  has  been  and  is 
successful.  He  is,  also,  a  most  acceptable  speaker 
upon  educational  subjects,  and  a  superior  teacher  of 
Normal  Classes  and  Institutes. 

The  closing  words  of  Mr.  Hall's  last  annual  report 
may  be  added,  as  expressing  the  present  condition 
and  temper  of  the  town  in  regard  to  school  matteis  : 
"  It  has  been  pleasant  to  labor  in  a  community  where 
there  is  such  a  good  degree  of  intelligence  and  appre- 
ciation, and  where  committee,  teachers,  parents  and 
citizens  are  so  fully  in  sympathy  and  work  together 
so  harmoniously  to  secure  the  highest  and  best  results." 

The  High  School. — The  Leominster  High  School, 
now  the  Field  High  School,  was  established  in  1850, 
but  it  was  not  until  1808  that  a  regular  course  of 
studj-  was  arranged  and  diplomas  granted  to  those 
who  finished  this  course.  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  graduates.  The 
history  of  these  is  given  by  the  superintendent  in  his 
last  annual  report.  "  Five  of  the  graduates,"  he  said, 
"  cannot  be  accounted  for.  Eight  are  dead.  Three 
died  soon  after  graduation  ;  five  after  they  had  given 
promise  of  great  success.  Of  the  remaining  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  "  (the  last  class  of  ten  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  percentage,  of  course,  but  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  whole  number  of  graduates  given  above), 
forty-five,  or  more  than  twenty-eight  per  cent.,  are 
teaching  in  the  common  schools  of  Leominster, 
Watertown,  Concord,  Mass.,  and  of  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  North  Carolina  and  other  Southern  and 
Western   States,  or  in  Normal  Schools,  colleges  and 
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universities.  Tliirty-three,  or  nearly  twenty-two  per 
cent.,  are  now  studying  in  colleges,  Normal  Schools, 
scientific  and  professional  schools. 

"Twenty-eight,  or  eighteen  percent.,  arein  business 
or  following  some  scientific  pursuit. 

"  Sixteen,  or  nearly  seven  per  cent.,  are  lawyers, 
doctors  or  ministers. 

"  Twenty,  or  more  than  twelve  per  cent.,  have  mar- 
ried men  successful  in  business  or  professional  life. 
Twenty,  or  more  than  twelve  per  cent.,  have  been 
kept  at  home  by  duty  or  ill-bealth,  or  have  remained 
there  from  choice." 

The  above  is  surely  a  favorable  showing  for  the 
graduates  of  this  school.  It  is  the  record  and  stands 
for  all  who  wish  to  read. 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  all  who 
have  served  as  principals  of  the  High  School :  Josiah 
S.  Phillips,  of  Georgetown,  May,  1850;  Andrew  F. 
Willard,  of  Lancaster,  June,  1854;  Jasper  Fish,  of 
Middleton,  Conn.,  March,  1855;  D.  H.  Goodell,  of 
Antrim,  N.  H.,  June,  1856 ;  Caleb  Blodgett,  Jr., 
September,  1856;  Halsey  J.  Boardman,  June,  1858 ; 
George  E.  Marble,  of  Fitchburg,  July,  1859;  D.  B. 
Hubbard,  April,  1862;  Samuel  H.  Virgin,  of  Chelsea, 
March,  1864;  M.  P.  Stafibrd,  of  Cambridge,  March, 
1866;  G.  G.  Pratt,  of  Cambridge,  August,  1866;  O. 
H.  Stearns,  of  Lunenburg,  December,  1866 ;  Joel  D. 
Miller,  of  Athol,  April,  1867,  who  has  charge  of  the 
school  at  the  present  writing.  The  names  of  the 
assistant  teachers  need  not  be  given.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  Miss  Sarah  E.  Eichards  was  elected  to  the 
place  in  1876 — a  position  which  she  has  filled  and 
still  fills  with  entire  acceptance  to  all  concerned. 
The  name  of  one  other  teacher,  Mrs.  Ella  M.  Wilder, 
should  receive  honorable  mention  in  this  connection. 
After  three  years'  service  in  other  schools  she  was,  in 
1868,  elected  principal  of  the  second  department  of 
the  High  School.  This  position  she  filled  with  emi- 
nent ability  and  success  until  the  summer  of  1886, 
when  she  resigned  to  engage  in  business. 

School  Buildings. — So  far  as  there  is  any  record 
or  tradition  in  the  matter,  Leominster  has  alwa3's 
provided  liberally  for  her  schools  in  the  way  of  build- 
ings and  supplies.  In  this  respect  to-day  she  is  more 
than  the  equal  of  similar  towns  throughout  the  State. 
It  is  true  there  is  but  one  costly  school  building  in 
town,  and,  in  this  case,  the  cost  has  been  accumulated 
by  continued  alterations  and  additions,  in  part,  at 
least,  the  result  of  a  faulty  construction  at  first.  Still, 
Leominster  has  some  of  the  best  school  buildings  in 
the  State,  if  regard  to  use  be  the  point.  The  Field 
High  and  Grammar  School,  while  as  poor  in  some 
ways  as  any,  is  still  well  adapted  for  school  work,  and 
some  of  the  best  and  pleasantest  of  rooms.  The 
Field  Primary  and  the  Bennett  School,  both  con- 
structed on  the  same  general  plan,  are  model  school 
buildings.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how,  with  moderate 
outlay,  better  results  could  be  obtained.  The  first 
was  built  about   1870,  at   a   cost  of  §8000,  or  about 


that,  and  has  been  remodeled  so  as  to  accommodate 
four  in  place  of  two  schools.  The  Bennett  School 
building  was  built  in  1874  and  remodeled  last  year. 
These  buildings  as  they  now  stand  cost  about  $11,000 
each.  A  new  school  building  wa*  erected  at  North 
Leominster  in  1888.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
complete  for  the  cost  to  be  found  anywhere.  It  is 
convenient,  substantial,  handsome  in  finish,  has  the 
best  heating  and  ventilating  arrangement  in  the 
country,  and  provides  thoroughly  for  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  scholars.  The  cost  was  about  S12,000. 
Leominster  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  her  school 
buildings. 

The  results  in  education  are,  after  all,  often  as 
much  in  men  as  in  buildings  and  town  votes.  It 
is  proper  to  make,  therefore,  some  reference  to  the 
men  who  have  had  most  to  do  with  the  educational 
afiairs  of  the  town. 

Jonas  Heney  Kendall. — No  historic  sketch  of 
the  school  system  and  school  afiairs  of  the  town  can 
be  complete  that  does  not  record  the  name  of  Jonas 
Henry  Kendall  among  the  generous  benefactors  of 
the  town.  He  died  in  1862,  a  descendant  of  an 
ancient  and  honorable  family  of  the  town.  By  his 
will,  besides  minor  bequests  to  individuals  and  a  gift 
to  the  town  of  a  fine  bell  for  the  Town-House,  and 
S5000  for  a  hall  and  school-room  at  North  Leomin- 
ster, he  bequeathed  to  the  town  S5000  for  a  free 
Public  Library,  the  income  of  S10,000  for  the  support 
of  the  High  School,  and  the  income  of  S3000  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  at  the  N.orth  Village.  It  is  par- 
ticularly for  his  benefactions  to  the  cause  of  education 
that  his  name  should  beheld  in  grateful  remembrance 
for  all  time  by  all  lovers  of  sound  learning  and  gen- 
erous culture. 

Dr.  Caleb  Clessox  Field. — To  write  adequately 
of  the  schools  of  Leominster  and  not  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  work  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Field  would 
be  impossible.  It  would  be  equally  unjust,  for  to  his 
sustained  interest,  watchful  care  and  excellent  judg- 
ment the  town  is  very  largely  indebted  for  her  supe- 
rior schools,  and  especially  for  those  progressive  ideas 
of  school  management  and  instruction  for  which 
Leominster  has  so  long  been  noted.  Of  this  the 
writer  can  speak  with  confidence.  For  fourteen  years 
he  taught  under  Dr.  Field's  direct  supervision,  during 
which  time  two  of  the  doctor's  own  children  were 
members  of  the  school  and  graduated  under  the  writer's 
personal  instruction.  Dr.  Field's  work  for  the  Leo- 
minster schools,  his  general  estimate  of  the  public 
school  system,  his  ideas  of  management,  instruction 
and  progress,  his  temper  towards  the  new  and  the  old 
in  education,  are  all  matters  of  familiar  knowledge. 
There  is  lasting  advantage  in  placing  a  system  of 
schools  in  the  right  attitude,  in  leading  parents  and 
teachers  to  cherish  the  right  spirit  towards  educa- 
tional topics;  a  mind  at  once  hospitable  to  progress 
and  conservative  of  the  real  gold  in  possession,  and 
in  keeping  a  town  up  to  the  point  where  it  is  willing 
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to  honor,  cherish  and  keep  its  public  schools.  All 
this  and  more  Dr.  Field  did  for  Leominster,  and  of 
this  mention  should  be  made  to  his  lasting  honor. 

Caleb  Clesson  Field  was  born  in  Northfield,  Mass., 
May  27,  1810;  he  graduated  with  honors  at  Amherst 
Oollege  in  the  summer  of  1833.  His  first  public  worlc 
was  as  a  teacher  in  the  old  town  of  Concord,  Mass., 
where,  as  a  young  graduate,  he  achieved  marked  suc- 
cess. Teaching  was  not,  however,  his  chosen  profes- 
sion, and  in  the  year  1835  he  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine at  a  private  school  in  Boston.  He  remained  here 
until  June  of  the  next  year,  when  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  on  account  of  failing  health.  He  remained 
at  his  home  in  Northfield  until  1837,  studying  medi- 
cine with  Dr.  Dean,  of  Greenfield.  After  this  he 
spent  five  months  with  the  then  celebrated  Dr. 
Twitchell,  of  Keene,  N.  H.  At  the  close  of  his  studies 
there  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures  at  Dartmouth 
Medical  School  and  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
from  that  institution  in  1837.  In  the  same  year  Dr. 
Field  came  to  Leominster  and  settled  in  the  work  of 
his  profession,  continuing  its  practice  with  the  grow- 
ing favor  of  the  community  until  his  death,  in  1881. 

In  1838  Dr.  Field  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Leominster  School  Board  and  served  without  inter- 
ruption from  that  time  until  his  death.  At  the  time 
when  he  became  a  member  of  the  board,  the  educa- 
tional pulse  of  the  State  was  showing  increasing 
strength.  New  blood  had  been  infused  into  the  sys- 
tem by  Horace  Mann  and  others.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  caused  broader  and  juster  ideas  of  ed- 
ucation to  take  strong  foot-hold  in  all  parts  of  the 
State;  with  these  ideas  Dr.  Field  was  fully  in  sympa- 
thy. During  a  long  and  active  life  he  kept  himself 
well  posted  on  all  educational  topics,  was  a  close  ob- 
server of  methods  and  a  clear  and  forcible  reasoner 
upon  the  principles  of  teaching.  He  was  ready  to 
advocate  any  change  for  Leominster  schools  which 
gave  reasanable  promise  of  greater  efficiency  in  school 
work,  but  was  not  willing  to  throw  away  an  actual 
good  for  what  was  only  an  imaginary  gain.  He  was 
the  friend  of  any  earnest  and  faithful  teacher,  a  safe 
counselor,  a  decided  helper  in  the  line  of  direct  sug- 
gestion. The  schools  of  Leominster  will  always  bear 
the  marks  of  his  wise  care,  faithful  oversight  and  un- 
failing interest.  As  our  modern  life  makes  larger  and 
larger  demands  upon  the  time  of  the  individual,  and 
the  system  of  public  instruction  becomes  more  com- 
prehensive, special  supervision  by  men  who  can  de- 
vote all  their  time  to  the  work  must  take  the  place  of 
the  old  way.  But  in  the  years  before  this  was  possi- 
ble, any  town  was  most  fortunate  if  among  her  citi- 
zens there  was  one  who  had  the  will  and  the  ability 
to  do  for  her  public  schools  what  Dr.  Field  did  for 
the  schools  of  Leominster.  He  labored  with  unfailing 
interest  and  zeal,  with  rare  wisdom  and  success,  for 
the  wise  and  permanent  development  of  our  system  of 
schools,  and  after  a  service  of  over  forty-three  years 
left  the  schools  among  the  best  in  the  State.     On  the 


anniversary  of  his  death  the  teachers  and  scholars 
have  been  accustomed  to  cover  his  grave  with  flowers 

As  a  physician  Dr.  Field  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  members  of  the  profession,  and  served  the  town 
with  skill  and  success.  He  was  twice  chosen  by  the 
people  to  repiesent  them  at  the  General  Court,  and 
did  most  honorable  and  efficient  service  there,  espe- 
cially as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Education. 

As  a  man  Dr.  Field  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
community.  His  character  grew  in  breadth  and 
strength  to  the  end.  He  left  a  lasting  impression  for 
good  upon  the  community. 

In  May,  1881,  Dr.  Field,  reduced  in  strength  by  the 
severe  work  of  the  winter  and  early  spring,  took  a 
sudden  cold  which  developed  into  pneumonia,  of 
which  he  died  after  a  brief  illness  of  five  days.  He 
was  three  times  married,  but  only  one  of  his  children 
is  now  living. 

James  Bennett,  Esq. — This  is  an  honorable  name 
in  Leominster,  and  especially  in  connection  with  her 
public  schools.  Mr.  Bennett  was  for  a  long  time  an 
active  and  influential  member  of  the  School  Board, 
and  to  the  end  of  life  an  earnest,  devoted  friend  of 
education.  His  time,  his  influence,  his  help  in  every 
way,  was  freely  given  to  the  public  schools.  In  this 
field,  as  well  as  others,  he  did  excellent  and  lasting 
work.  In  many  ways  Mr.  Bennett  was  exceptionally 
well-fitted  to  work  for  the  schools.  His  interest  was 
constant.  So  far  as  he  was  able  — and  his  ability 
exceeded  that  of  most  men  not  actually  engaged  in 
teaching — he  gave  direct  help  in  this  work.  His  ser- 
vice was  honorable  to  himself  and  helpful  to  the 
cause. 

In  other  ways  Mr.  Bennett  served  the  town  faith- 
fully. He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Library  Committee,  and  one  of  the  most  potent  factors 
in  its  growth.  Of  his  work  there  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  committee  he 
found  the  library  a  small  collection  of  books  of  small 
value;  when  he  left  the  committee,  in  1880,  on  account 
of  age  and  health,  the  library  numbered  eight  thou- 
sand volumes,  had  a  home  of  its  own,  and  a  fine 
reading-room  department.  Of  the  work  needed  to 
bring  all  this  about  Mr.  Bennett  bore  his  full  share. 
He  was  a  wise  and  efficient  member  of  the  committee, 
serving  much  of  the  time  as  its  treasurer. 

Mr.  Bennett  also  served  the  town  as  its  Representa- 
tive at  the  General  Court.  In  this,  as  in  other  places, 
he  honored  himself  and  the  town. 

Writing  in  1853,  Mr.  Wilder,  in  his  "  History  of 
Leominster,"  said :  "  Although  there  have  been  some 
failures  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  yet,  at  least  for 
the  sixty-five  years  past,  the  town  has  been  jieculiarly 
fortunate  in  this  particular."  Not  now  including  the 
High  School,  to  which  there  is  reference  elsewhere, 
it  may  be  noticed  that  not  a  few  of  the  teachers  in 
the  grammar  and  primary  grades  have  been  for  many 
years  in  the  service  of  the  town,  and  have  shown  rare 
ability  in  teaching  and  rare  fidelity  in  work.     Of  this 
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the  writer  has  personal  knowledge,  and  it  would  be 
neither  just  nor  honest  to  end  this  article  without 
saying,  that  in  all  the  grades  to  which  reference  is 
now  made  at  least,  while  there  may  have  been  some 
failures,  it  is  still  true,  as  it  was  in  1S53,  that  Leomin- 
ster has  been  peculiarli/  fortunate  in  her  teachers. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  it  is,  after  all,  neither 
the  building,  nor  the  text-book,  nor  the  committee, 
nor  the  superintendent,  but  the  teacher  who  deter- 
mines the  character  and  influence  of  the  school,  there 
should  be  no  more  honored  names  in  connection  with 
our  school  history  than  of  those  teachers  who,  in 
these  least-noticed  places,  with  unfailing  patience, 
zeal  and  devotion,  have  given  the  strength  of  their 
best  and  truest  life  for  the  success  of  the  Leominster 
schools. 

The  following  persons  have  served  the  town  as 
members  of  the  School  Committee  : 

1803. — Dr.  Daniel  Adams,  Abijah  Bigelow,  Esq., 
and  Jonas  Kendall,  Esq. 

1804. — D.  Adams,  A.  Bigelow  and  J.  Kendall. 

1805. — A.  Bigelow,  Asa  Johnson,  Esq.,  Rev.  Fran- 
cis Gardner,  David  Wilder  and  J.  Kendall. 

1806. — Rev.  F.  Gardner,  A.  Johnson  and  D. 
Wilder. 

1807. — Rev.  F.  Gardner,  A.  Johnson  and  D. 
Wilder. 

1808.— A.  Johnson,  D.  Wilder  and  A.  Bigelow. 

1809. — F.  Gardner,  A.  Johnson,  Josiah  Richard- 
son, D.  Wilder  and  Bezaleel  Lawrence,  Esq. 

1810.— F.  Gardner,  A.  Bigelow,  J.  Kendall,  D. 
Wilder  and  Joshua  Chase. 

1811.— J.  Kendall,  D.  Wilder,  J.  Crosby,  J.  Rich- 
ardson and  William  Perry,  Esq. 

1812.— D.  Wilder,  J.  Richardson  and  William 
Perry. 

1813.— D.  Wilder,  Caleb  Barton  and  William 
Perry. 

1814— William  Perry,  J.  Crosby  and  J.  Kendall. 

1815. — William  Perry,  Daniel  Fuller  and  Joshua 
Chase. 

1816. — Rev.  William  Bascom,  A.  Bigelow  and  J.  J. 
Richardson. 

1817.— William  Bascom,  D.  Wilder,  Dr.  A.  Has- 
kell, Daniel  Gates  and  Horace  Richardson. 

1818.— W.  Bascom,  Dr.  C.  W.  Wilder,  Joseph  G. 
Kendall,  D.  Wilder  and  D.  Gates. 

1819.— William  Bascom,  D.  Wilder,  C.  W.  Wilder, 
William  Perry  and  D.  Gates. 

1820.— D.  Wilder,  C.  W.  Wilder,  William  Perry, 
Jonas  H.  Kendall  and  Leonard  Burrage. 

1821.— Rev.  Abel  Conant,  D.  Wilder,  Levi  Nichols, 
J.  H.  Kendall  and  L.  Burrage. 

1822.— A.  Conant,  D.  AVilder,  Levi  Nichols,  J.  H. 
Kendall  and  H.  Richardson. 

1823.— A.  Conant,  D.  Wilder,  L.  Nichols,  J.  H. 
Kendall  and  H.  Richardson. 

1824.— A.  Conant,  William  Perry,  Dr.  A.  Haskell, 
Jr.,  J.  H.  Kendall  and  H.  Richardson. 


1825.— A.  Conant,  J.  G.  Kendall,  Dr.  Thos.  R. 
Boutelle,  J.  H.  Kendall  and  L.  Burrage. 

.1826.— A.  Conant,  Philip  Payson,  T.  R.  Boutelle, 
J.  H.  Kendall  and  J.  G.  Kendall. 

1827.— A.  Conant,  T.  R.  Boutelle,  Solon  Carter,  J. 
H.  Kendall  and  J.  G.  Kendall. 

1828.— A.  Conant,  Solon  Carter  and  T.  R.  Boutelle. 

1829.— A.  Conant,  David  Wilder  and  Charles  W. 
Wilder. 

1830. — A.  Conant,  J.  J.  Taylor  and  Alanson  J. 
Whitcomb. 

1831.— A.  Conant,  A.  J.  Whitcomb,  T.  R.  Boutelle, 
Solon  Carter  and  J.  H.  Kendall. 

1832.— A.  Conant,  S.  Glover,  J.  H.  Kendall,  S. 
Carter  and  A.  J.  AVhitcomb. 

1833.— A.  Conant,  S.  Glover,  J.  G.  Kendall,  S.  Car- 
ter and  D.  Wilder. 

1834.— A.  Conant,  C.  W.  Wilder,  S.  Carter,  A.  J. 
Whitcomb  and  Albert  Smith. 

1835.— A.  Conant,  C.  W.  Wilder,  S.  Carter,  Rev.  O. 
G.  Hubbard  and  Dr.  Albert  Smith. 

1836.— A.  Conant,  C.  W.  Wilder,  S.  Carter,  O.  G. 
Hubbard  and  A.  Smith. 

1837.-0.  G.  Hubbard,  C.  W.  Wilder,  S.  Carter,  A. 
Smith  and  Sumner  L.  Carter. 

1838.— Rev.  R.  P.  Stebbins,  0.  G.  Hubbard,  Rev. 
Moses  Harrington,  C.  W.  Wilder  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Field. 

1839.— R.  P.  Stebbins,  O.  G.  Hubbard,  M.  Harring- 
ton, C.  W.  Wilder  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Field. 

1840.— O.  G.  Hubbard,  M.  Harrington,  C.  W.  Wil- 
der, C.  C.  Field  and  Rev.  John  C.  Goodridge. 

1841.— 0.  G.  Hubbard,  R.  P.  Stebbins,  C.  C.  Field, 
Solon  Carter  and  C.  W.  Wilder. 

1842.-0.  G.  Hubbard,  R.  P.  Stebbins,  C.  W.  Wil- 
der, C.  C.  Field  and  S.  Carter. 

1843.-0.  G.  Hubbard,  R.  P.  Stebbins,  C.  W.  Wil- 
der, C.  C.  Field  and  S.  Carter. 

1844.— R.  P.  Stebbins,  O.  G.  Hubbard,  C.  W.  Wil- 
der, C.  C.  Field  and  S.  Carter. 

1845.-0.  G.  Hubbard.  Rev.  Hiram  Withington,  C. 
C.  Field,  A.  J.  Whitcomb  and  Joel  W.  Fletcher. 

1846.-0.  G.  Hubbard,  H.  AVithington,  Rev.  J.  C. 
Carpenter,  J.  M.  Burrage  and  Alanson  Richardson. 

1847.-0.  G.  Hubbard,  H.  Withington,  C.  AV.  AVil- 
der,  C.  C.  Field  and  S.  Carter. 

1848.-0.  G.  Hubbard,  H.  Withington,  C.  W.  AVil- 
der,  C.  C.  Field  and  S.  Carter. 

1849.-0.  G.  Hubbard,  Rev.  Amos  Smith  and  C.  C. 
Field. 

1850.— O.  G.  Hubbard,  A.  Smith,  Rev.  S.  Tupper, 
C.  C.  Field  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Pierce. 

1851.-0.  G.  Hubbard,  A.  Smith,  Rev.  A.  M.  Swain, 
C.  C.  Field  and  G.  W.  Pierce. 

1852.— A.  Smith,  A.  M.  Swain,  C.  C.  Field,  G.  W. 
Pierce  and  Charles  H.  Merriam,  Esq. 

1853.— Amos  Smith,  A.  M.  Swain,  J.  S.  Brigham, 
C.  C.  Field  and  John  Hurd. 

1854.— C.  C.  Field,  Amos  Smith,  J.  S.  Brigham,  A. 
M.  Swain  and Mudge. 
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1855.— C.  C.  Field,  Araos  Smith,  J.  S.  Brigham,  I. 
Smith  and  J.  W.  Fletcher. 

1856.— C.  C.  Field,  Solon  Carter,  Charles  H.  Mer- 
riam  and  James  Bennett. 

1857.— C.  C.  Field,  Solon  Carter,  Charles  H.  Mer- 
riam,  James  Bennett  and  James  T.  Joslin. 

1858.— C.  C.  Field,  Solon  Carter,  Stephen  Bar- 
ker, Charles  H.  Merriam,  C.  C.  Field,  Henry  Shaw 
and  James  Bennett. 

1859. — James  Bennett,  Henry  Shaw,  C.  C.  Field, 
Solon  Carter  and  Stephen  Barker. 

I860.— Charles  H.  Merriam,  Solon  Carter,  C.  C. 
Field  and  Jame.s  Bennett. 

1861.— Solon  Carter,  C.  C.  Field,  Charles  H.  Mer- 
riam and  James  Bennett. 

1862.— James  Bennett,  C.  C.  Field  and  Charles  H. 
Merriam. 

1863.— Charles  H.  Merriam,  C.  C.  Field  and  James 
Bennett. 

1864.— C.  C.  Field,  James  Bennett  and  C.  H.  Mer- 
riam. 

1865.— James  Bennett',  C.  C.  Field  and  Charles  H. 
Merriam. 

1866.— Alfred  L.  Burditt,  James  Bennett  and  C.  C. 
Field. 

1867.— C.  C.  Field,  A.  L.  Burditt  and  James  Ben- 
nett. 

1868.— James  Bennett,  C.  A.  Wheeler  and  C.  C. 
Field. 

1869.— James  Bennett,  C.  C.  Field  and  H.  A.  Boy- 
den. 

1870.— C.  C.  Field,  H.  A.  Boyden  and  James  Ben- 
nett. 

1871.— John  H.  Eice,  H.  A.  Boyden  and  C.  C.  Field. 

1872.— Henry  A.  Boyden,  C.  C.  Field  and  John 
Eice. 

1873.— C.  C.  Field,  H.  A.  Boyden  and  John  H.  Eice. 

1874.— John  H.  Eice,  H.  A.  ISoyden  and  C.  C.  Field. 

1875.— C.  C.  Field,  John  H.  Eice  and  Mrs.  Ella  M. 
Wilder. 

1876.- C.  C.  Field,  John  H.  Eice  and  Ella  M.  Wil- 
der. 

1877.— C.  C.  Field,  Hamilton  Mayo  and  Ella  M. 
Wilder. 

1878.— C.  C.  Field,  Hamilton  Mayo  and  Ella  M. 
Wilder. 

1879.— C.  C.  Field,  Hamilton  Mayo  and  Ella  M. 
Wilder. 

1880.- C.  C.  Field,  Hamilton  Mayo  and  Ella  M. 
Wilder. 

1881.— C.  C.  Field,  Hamilton  Mayo,  Henry  E. 
Smith,  Joel  D.  Miller,  Joel  C.  Allen  and  John  H. 
Eice. 

1882.— Dr.  C.  A.  Wheeler,  Henrietta  M.  Gates, 
Hamilton  Mayo,  Henry  E.  Smith,  Joel  D.  Miller, 
Joel  C.  Allen  and  John  Eice. 

1883. — Charles  C.  Foster,  George  M.  Powers,  Henry 
E.  Smith,  C.  A.  Wheeler,  J.  D.  Miller  and  Mrs.  Hen- 
rietta M.  Gates. 


1884.— E.  M.  Eockwell,  Charles  C.  Foster,  George 
M.  Powers,  Henry  E.  Smith,  C.  A.  Wheeler  and 
Henrietta  M.  Gates. 

1885.— E.  M.  Eockwell,  C.  C.  Foster,  George  M. 
Powers,  Henrietta  M.  Gates,  J.  D.  Miller  and  Henry 
E.  Smith. 

1886.- E.  M.  Eockwell,  C.  C.  Foster,  George  M. 
Powers,  J.  D.  Miller,  Henrietta  M.  Gates  and  F.  C. 
Bo  wen. 

1887.— E.  M.  Eockwell,  C.  C.  Foster,  George  M. 
Powers,  J.  D.  Miller,  Henrietta  M.  Gates  and  F.  C. 
Bo  wen. 

1888.— E.  M.  Eockwell,  C.  C.  Foster,  George  M. 
Powers,  J.  D.  Miller,  Henrietta  M.  Gates  and  F.  C. 
Bowen. 

The  Free  Public  Library. — In  writing  of  the 
educational  facilities  which  Leominster  affords,  some 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  different  departments 
of  her  Free  Public  Library.  There  is  a  close  connec- 
tion between  these  and  the  schools.  Many  of  the 
books  purchased  are  such  as  will  aid,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  the  work  of  teaching.  In  this  way 
the  library  becomes  a  direct  and  most  efficient  educa- 
tional force.  By  offering  a  large  and  well-selected 
collection  of  the  best  books,  many  of  them  beyond 
the  means  of  a  majority  of  its  patrons,  the  library 
must  be,  in  any  community,  a  persistent  power  in  the 
education  of  the  people.  But  the  library  may  be,  and 
in  Leominster  it  is,  in  direct  sympathy  with  the 
schools,  takes  an  active  and  helpful  part  in  their  work, 
gives  opportunity  for  improvement  and  invites  to 
better  methods.  Leominster  has  reason  to  take  pride 
in  her  library.  The  books  are,  in  the  main,  well- 
selected  ;  they  are  free  to  all,  and  sufficiently  varied 
in  character  and  subject  to  meet  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  this  community. 

The  first  Public  Library  in  the  town  of  Leominster 
was  gathered  in  1763,  and  numbered  about  one  hun- 
dred volumes,  and  was  known  as  the  Leominster 
Social  Library.  For  fifty-two  years  this  library  was 
kept  in  the  study  of  Eev.  Francis  Gardner.  The  case 
which  held  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the  library  com- 
mittee. This  book-case  is  about  thirty-four  and  one- 
half  inches  square,  and  contains  three  shelves. 

About  the  time  the  Eev.  Abel  Conant  was  settled 
here  the  books  of  this  old  Social  Library  were  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  invested  in  a  new  collection.  To 
this  new  library  there  were  about  one  hundred  sub- 
scribers. This  library  was  removed  from  place  to 
place,  as  one  and  another  served  as  librarian  ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  rested  for  the  longest  time  with  Miss 
E.  G.  Gardner,  a  niece  of  Eev.  Francis  Gardner, 
above-named.  It  was  kept  in  her  house  seven  years. 
In  1848  this  Social  Library  was  given  to  the  Leomin- 
ster Lyceum. 

In  about  the  year  1826  a  literary  society,  known  as 
the  Leominster  Institute,  was  organized.  Through 
the  efforts  of  this  society  another  library  was  gathered, 
and  in  December,  1847,  contained  about  two  hundred 
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volumes.  It  was  then  given  to  the  Leominster  Ly- 
ceum. The  Leominster  Lyceum,  which  received  these 
two  libraries,  was  organized  in  December,  1847.  The 
last  entry  on  the  record-books  is  for  1853 ;  but  the 
Lyceum  retained  its  library  till  1856,  when  it  was 
presented  to  the  town,  on  condition  that  the  town 
would  establish  a  Public  Library. 

The  first  eftbrt  made  to  establish  a  free  town 
library,  of  which  there  is  any  record,  was  in  1853. 
In  the  warrant  for  the  March  meeting  of  that  year, 
the  22d  article  read  as  follows  :  "  To  see  if  the  town 
will  establish  and  maintain  a  Public  Library  and  pro- 
vide suitable  rooms  therefor  ;  and  if  so,  to  raise  and 
appropriate  a  sum  of  money  for  the  above  purpose." 
In  the  records  of  the  meeting  held  under  this  warrant 
we  find  the  entry,  "  Voted  to  dismiss  article  22d." 
Here  the  matter  rested,  so  far  as  the  action  of  the 
town  is  concerned,  till  April,  1S56.  The  subject  was 
then  taken  up  in  the  form  of  an  article  "To  see  if  the 
town  will  accept  of  the  Lyceum  Librarj',  and  make  it 
the  basis  of  a  Public  Library."  When  this  article 
came  up  in  town-meeting  it  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen,  viz. : 
Luke  Lincoln,  Abel  C.  Wilder,  C.  C.  Field,  D.  E. 
Haynes  and  J.  C.  Allen,  with  instructions  to  report  at 
the  adjourned  meeting.  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  this  committee,  made  in  their 
report  May  5,  1856,  the  town  voted  to  accept  the 
library  offered  by  the  Leominster  Lyceum,  and  estab- 
lish a  Town  Library  of  the  same,  according  to  law. 
The  same  gentlemen  were  chosen  to  receive  and  have 
charge  of  the  library.  The  town  raised  and  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  seventy-five  dollars  to  support  the 
library  the  first  year.  The  first  meeting  of  the  first 
library  committee  was  held  at  the  office  of  J.  C.  Allen, 
May  21,  1856.  J.  C.  Allen  was  the  first  secretary,  and 
D.  E.  Haynes  the  first  treasurer.  In  1857  the  same 
committee  were  re-elected,  and  an  appropriation  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  made. 

At  the  May  meeting  in  1858  the  town  voted  to 
■empower  the  Library  Committee  to  collect  certain 
libraries  owned  by  the  town,  but  kept  in  the  difler- 
■enl  school  wards,  and  as  the  books  of  these  several 
libraries  were  many  of  them  alike,  to  put  two  copies 
of  each  book  in  the  Town  Library,  and  exchange  the 
rest  for  other  books.  This  was  to  be  done  only  where 
no  objection  was  made.  The  libraries  of  Wards  Nos. 
2,  3,  4  and  7  were  thus  collected.  Objections  being 
made  in  Wards  No.  1  and  6,  the  matter  was  dropped. 
Francis  Tinker  served  as  librarian  from  the  formation 
of  the  Public  Library  till  the  end  of  1802,  receiving 
for  the  most  part  fifty  dollars  a  year  for  his  services. 
During  this  time  the  library  was  kept  in  his  store,  in 
Union  Block,  nest  door  to  what  is  now  H.  L.  Williams 
&  Co.'s  grocery  store. 

For  the  year  1863,  C.  W.  Carter  was  librarian,  and 
the  library  was  kept  in  a  small  building  which  then 
stood  where  Wood's  brick  block  now  is.  The  first 
part  of  1864  the  library  dwelt  in  boxes.     At  the  end 


of  1863  the  Town  Library,  having  absorbed  the  three 
old  libraries  mentioned  above  and  a  part  of  the 
school  libraries,  had  increased  to  about  nine  hundred 
volumes,  and  had  cost  the  town  $1,072.98.  In  1876, 
the  town  received  a  fund  of  five  thousand  dollars 
from  the  estate  of  J.  Henry  Kendall,  given,  as  stated 
in  a  codicil  to  his  will,  "  for  the  formation  of  a  Public 
Library,"  on  condition  that  the  town  would  provide 
a  room  for  this  Library  satisfactory  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Kendall  Fund.  To  comply  with  this  condition 
the  Town  Hall  was  raised  and  the  present  library- 
room  was  fitted  up  below.  The  library  took  posses- 
sion of  this  new  room  about.  April,  1864.  The  same 
month  James  M.  Bronson,  the  present  librarian, 
was  appointed.  At  this  time  also  it  was  voted 
to  purchase  for  the  town  the  Leominster  Agricul- 
tural Library,  at  one  dollar  a  share.  This  library 
was  obtained  in  the  following  manner :  An  agent 
from  Boston  visited  the  town  in  1857,  having  a 
list  of  books  for  an  Agricultural  Library,  which 
he  promised  to  furnish  if  he  could  get  eighty- 
three  subscribers  at  §2.50  each.  The  required  num- 
ber was  obtained  and  the  library  sent ;  it  was  kept 
at  the  store  of  J.  C.  Allen.  This  Library  was  pur- 
chased in  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  vote. 
This  fact  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  old  agricul- 
tural works  in  the  library  at  the  present  time. 

The  Kendall  Fund  has  been  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  books  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
will,  and  the  library  now  numbers  about  eleven 
thousand  volumes.  The  reading-rooiu  is  a' most  valu- 
able department  of  the  library.  Its  influence  increases 
from  year  to  year. 

The  present  committee  is  as  follows  :  President,  J. 
D.  Miller;  James  A.  Stowell,  H.  M.  Gates,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  E.  M.  Wilder,  I.  F.  Hall,  C.  C.  Foster. 

From  this  record  it  appears  that  the  town  has  dealt 
quite  liberally  with  its  library.  That  the  library 
would  not  have  reached  anything  like  its  present  size 
or  value,  except  for  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Kendall,  does 
not,  in  the  least,  detract  from  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. The  town  has  done  its  part  well  and  the 
library  is  firmly  intrenched  in  public  favor. 

The  Leomixster  Musedji,  now  a  part  of  the 
library,  owes  its  origin  to  the  zealous  efforts  of  Eev. 
Wm.  J.  Batt,  with  the  co-operation  of  James  Bennett, 
Esq.,  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Pierce,  whose  interest  in  geolog- 
ical and  antiquarian  research  caused  them  to  render 
valuable  aid. 

Sunday,  October  29th,  Mr.  Batt  read  an  article 
from  the  pulpit  of  the  Orthodox  church,  "  desiring 
all  persons  interested  in  such  a  movement  to  meet  at 
the  town-hall  building,  October  30th,"  1871.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  call  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  library- 
room  October  30, 1871,  at  which  meeting  a  committee 
was  chosen,  consisting  of  Eev.  W.  J.  Batt,  Dr.  G.  W. 
Pierce,  James  Bennett,  F.  A.  AVhitney,  Sumner  L. 
Carter  and  Fred.  E.  Hill,  to  prepare  and  report  a 
plan  of  procedure. 
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December  18th  the  friends  of  the  measure  again 
met  at  tlie  room  of  the  library.  A  report  was  pre- 
sented by  Rev.  Mr.  Batt,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
advising  the  choice  of  five  trustees,  who,  together  with 
the  library  committee,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be 
Ijnown  as  the  "  Leominster  Museum  Board."  The 
report  was  accepted,  and  Eev.  W.  J.  Batt,  Dr.  C.  C. 
Field,  Joel  Smith,  J.  C.  Allen  and  T.  A.  Hills  were 
chosen  trustees.  The  library  committee  consisted  of 
Dr.  G.  W.  Pierce,  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton,  S.  L.  White, 
Rev.  J.  D.  Miller  and  W.  H.  Reed.  At  a  subse- 
quent meeting  J.  D.  Miller  was  chosen  treasurer,  and 
Joel  Smith,  W.  J.  Batt  and  J.  C.  Allen,  committee  on 
finance. 

About  five  hundred  dollars  were  contributed  by 
public-spirited  citizens,  and  mostly  expended  in  cases 
and  material  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  present  col- 
lection, by  a  committee  consisting  of  Joel  Smith, 
James  Bennett  and  N.  C.  Boutelle. 

At  a  ineeting  of  the  museum  board,  September  23, 
1874,  Mr.  Batt  presented  his  resignation  as  chairman 
of  the  board,  and  James  Bennett  was  chosen  to  fill 
the  vacancy. 

April  5,  1880,  with  the  consent  of  the  ti'ustees,  the 
town  "  voted  to  accept  of  the  museum  as  a  part  of 
the  public  library,  and  provide  for  its  care." 

May  19th,  the  library  committee  appointed  E.  G, 
Davis  curator  of  the  museum,  and  he  still  holds  that 
position.  The  following  partial  catalogue  prepared 
by  him  is  of  historical   value  : 

The  Mineralogical  Department. — This  department 
now  contains  about  four  hundred  specimens,  the 
nucleus  of  which  was  a  private  collection  presented 
by  Miss  E.  J.  Fessenden,  of  Fitchburg.  Among  the 
other  contributions  are,  a  series  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  specimens,  illustrating  the  geological  for- 
mation of  the  Alps,  presented  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton ; 
numerous  contributions  from  Colorado,  by  Col.  Ivers 
Phillips ;  many  others  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Vanderwarker, 
of  Fitchburg,  and  a  profusion  of  local  specimens  by 
Messrs.  James  Bennett,  Blanchard  Hosmer,  Charles 
Nixon,  Roscoe  Frost,  Russell  Damon,  Willie  Free- 
man and  others.  The  collection  consists  of  rocks, 
fossils,  shells,  birds,  mammals,  war  relics,  antiquities, 
Indian  relics,  colonial  and  miscellaneous  relics,  man- 
uscripts, newspapers  and  books,  the  "  International 
Scientists'  Directory,"  etc.,  etc. 

This  museum,  which  at  one  time  seemed  little  more 
than  a  pleasant  dream,  but  which  is  now  a  permanent 
monument  of  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Batt,  and  adds  very  materially  to  the  educational 
facilities  of  Leominster,  will  increase  in  interest  and 
value  with  every  year  of  its  history.  If  by  public 
vote  or  private  beneficence,  suitable  buildings  are 
provided  for  the  different  departments  of  the  library, 
Leominster  may  challenge  comparison  with  other 
towns  of  her  size  in  these  respects. 

Looking  at  the  educational  facilities  of  Leominster 
as  a   whole — her  system  of  public  schools,  born   in 


weakness,  out  of  the  much  poverty  of  the  early  times, 
but  cherished  then ;  strengthened  and  established 
with  the  growth  and  development  of  the  town  ;  kepi 
by  those  in  charge  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion in  the  State  and  Nation ;  provided  now  with 
ample  material  and  competent  supervision  ;  aided 
in  the  work  by  the  accessories  already  named — look- 
ing at  this  whole  field,  we  say,  that  Leominster  has  no 
need  to  apologize  for  what  she  has  done,  is  doing,  or 
promises  to  do  for  the  education  of  her  people. 


CHAPTER    CLVII. 

LEOMINSTER— ( Continued. ) 

INDUSTRIAL. 

How  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  and  how  to  secure  for 
one's  children  some  better  chance  than  their  parents 
possessed,  are  two  of  the  most  pressing  questions  of 
life.  Other  questions  come  and  go ;  these  remain 
and  keep  the  house.  When  men  are  looking  for 
home,  then,  their  choice  must  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  business  enterprise  of  a  town  and  the  edu- 
cational advantages  which  it  offers.  The  question 
of  how  to  live  is  so  constantly  with  us,  and  the  desire 
to  hetitr  life  for  our  children  is  so  vital  a  part  of  our 
thought,  that  mere  beauty  of  natural  scenery, 
even  more  weighty  matters,  will  be  neglected  or  for- 
gotten in  answering  these :  Does  the  town  promise 
constant  work  at  living  wages?  What  advantages- 
of  education — social,  intellectual  and  religious — can 
my  children  enjoy  ?  Hence  the  importance  of  the 
present  topic. 

Probably  few  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  surpass 
Leominster  either  in  the  number  and  variety  of  in- 
dustrial pursuits  or  in  the  skill  and  energy  with 
which  these  are  conducted.  In  regard  to  these  indus- 
tries two  general  facts  are  worthy  of  notice.  First: 
An  important  part  of  the  manufacturing  requires 
only  a  limited  amount  of  capital;  but  there  are  sev- 
eral corporations  of  large  resources  and  extensive 
business,  whose  goods  are  familiarly  known  in  a\\ 
parts  of  the  country  and  even  sold  in  foreign  markets. 
There  is  thus  larger  opportunity  for  individual  enter- 
prise and  less  danger  in  many  ways.  Second:  An 
unusually  large  proportion  of  these  industries  require 
skilled  workmen,  and  so  ensure  to  the  town  a  very 
large  class  of  intelligent  and  thinking  citizens.  From 
the  first  Leominster  has  been  noted  for  the  general 
intelligence  and  good  character  of  its  inhabitauts. 
One  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  nature  and  variety 
of  her  industrial  pursuits.  There  is  less  danger  that 
men  will  lack  employment,  less  opportunity  for  labor 
troubles,  a  greater  tendency  to  acquire  and  hold 
property,  a  more  general  feeling  of  security,  which 
of  itself  does  much  for  the  growth  and  development 
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of  any  town.  As  a  glance  at  the  other  chapters 
of  this  sketch  will  show  that,  in  regard  to  educational 
advantages  and  opportunities  for  moral  and  religious 
training.  Leominster  offers  unusual  attractions,  so  a 
review  of  our  business  interests  will  prove  that  the 
chances  for  constant  labor  at  remunerative  wages  are 
better  in  Leominster  than  in  most  other  towns  of  this 
State. 

The  different  industrial  enterprises  of  the  town 
have  been  arranged  in  what  seems  a  natural  order 
of  topics. 

Agkiculture. — In  any  enumeration  of  business 
interests,  agriculture  would,  naturally,  stand  first. 
It  was  first  in  the  order  of  time.  For  the  first  twenty- 
five  years  very  little,  if  any,  manufacturing  was  done 
in  town  not  directly  connected  with  the  farming  inter- 
est; and  for  the  first  half-century  Leominster  was  to 
all  intents  an  agricultural  community.  The  follow- 
ing quotation  gives  a  good  description  of  the  soil. 
"This  town  probably  contains  as  great  a  variety  of 
soils  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  town  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Hence  the  natural  growth  of  the 
wood  and  timber,  as  well  as  the  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural products,  are  also  various.  While  the  high, 
coarse,  gravelly  plains  produce  only  the  small  pitch- 
pines,  the  lower  and  richer  planes  were  thickly  cov- 
ered the  larger  white,  pitch  and  yellow  pines  for 
timber.  On  the  deep  alluvial  plains  were  the  white 
and  sugar  maples,  the  birch,  the  beech  and  the  elm, 
while  the  rich  soils  of  the  uplands  were  thickly 
covered  with  the  different  species  of  oak,  chestnut  and 
walnut.''  All  this  presupposes  a  great  variety  of  soil, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  would  find  their  first  wealth 
in  cultivating  the  land.  "  There  were,  in  these  years, 
only  a  sufficent  number  of  mechanics  to  dress  the 
cloth,  home-spun  and  made  in  the  family,  to  do 
the  blacksmithing,  construct  the  ploughs,  carts  and 
other  implements  of  husbandry,  to  make  and  mend 
the  custom  shoes,"  etc. 

The  migratory  habits  of  the  shoe-maker  in  those 
early  days,  when  he  packed  up  his  tools,  and  even  his 
bench,  and  traveled  from  house  to  house  to  make  up 
the  shoes  for  the  year,  illustrates  the  condition  of  all 
manufacturing,  when  the  farmers  were  all  the  me- 
chanics which  the  community  boasted.  Leominster 
has  always  been  a  town  of  small  farms.  The  land 
was  allotted  in  plots  of  forty  acres  at  first,  and  no  pro- 
prietor was  permitted  to  hold,  in  his  own  right,  more 
than  one  of  these  lots,  unless  the  land  was  poor,  when 
the  number  of  acres  was  increased.  Mr.  Wilder 
notes  that,  in  1853,  some  of  these  farms  were  still  in 
the  possession,  either  in  whole  or  part,  of  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  first  owners.  He  names  Samuel 
M.  Carter,  Abel  Wilder,  Levi  Smith  and  Charles  F. 
Carter  as  of  the  fourth  generation  of  the  first  owners, 
and  Joseph  Colburn,  Solon  Carter,  William  Carter, 
David  Houghton,  Shepherd  C.  Wilder,  Luke  and  Eph- 
riam  Buss  as  of  the  third  generation.  A  few  of  these 
places  are  still  in  the  same  family  line  as  in  1863; 


but,  for  the  most  part,  they  have  passed  into  other 
hands.  It  is  also  true  that  some  farms,  now  as  then, 
are  held  in  a  single  line  of  possession  for  several 
generations,  although  the  first  owner  was  not  one  of 
the  original  settlers  of  the  town. 

Of  the  fiirming  interests  of  Leominster,  what  was 
true  at  first  is  still  true.  "  The  farmers  are  indus- 
trious and  the  land  is  productive."  It  cannot  be 
rightly  said  that  farming  is  a  losing  business  here. 
The  owners  of  land  do  not,  it  is  presumed,  make  as 
much  money,  or  make  it  so  rapidly,  as  the  successful 
manufacturer  or  merchant ;  but  they  enjoy  a  large  de- 
gree of  comfort  and  prosperity.  The  unusually  large 
acreage  of  excellent  pasture  land  within  the  town 
limits,  make  butter  and  milk  among  the  most  valu- 
able of  our  farm  products.  This  has  always  been 
and  is  the  fact,  although  the  traffic  is  much  more  in 
milk  now  than  in  former  years.  Large  quantities  are 
shipped  by  the  farmers  to  outside  markets.  Fruit  of 
different  kinds  is  another  product  for  which  Leo- 
minster is,  and  has  been,  noted.  Not  only  are  there 
many  excellent  orchards  and  a  large  annual  produc- 
tion of  the  apple,  but  the  smaller  fruits  are  grown 
with  success.  Even  the  small  garden  plots  in  the 
thickly-settled  parts  of  the  town  have  a  full  supply 
of  the  pear,  grape  and  the  different  kinds  of  sub-acid 
fruits.  The  annual  exhibition  of  fruit  at  the  Farm- 
ers and  Mechanics'  Fair  easily  surpasses  that  of  any 
other  town  or  county  fair  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
Of  late  Mr.  George  M.  Kendall  has  made  market  gar- 
dening a  decided  success.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
that  nature  produced  him,  and  experience  has 
trained  him,  for  this  special  business.  Others  have 
engaged  in  it  to  some  extent,  but  not  with  equal  suc- 
cess. The  soil  of  Leominster  produces,  also,  all 
kinds  of  grain  native  to  this  climate,  and  the  value 
of  these  and  the  hay  crop  is  many  thousand  dollars 
annually. 

In  order  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture 
and  mechanical  pursuits,  the  Farmers  and  Mechan- 
ics' Association  was  organized  in  the  autumn  of  1852. 
The  following  is  the  preamble  to  the  constitution  of 
that  society  : 

"  Kecognizing  voluntary  labor  as  a  wise  and 
beneficent  appointment  of  Providence,  conducive 
to  the  well-being  of  individuals,  indispensable 
to  the  existence  of  society,  honorable  in  itself, 
and  deserving,  therefore,  to  be  cherished  and  en- 
couraged:  We,  inhabitants  of  Leominster,  in  or- 
der to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  all 
industrial  pursuits,  and  especially  to  benefit  those 
engaged  therein,  by  inciting  to  investigation,  to  re- 
flection and  to  action,  and  by  furnishing  facilities  for 
a  free  interchange  of  opinions,  thereby  to  call  forth 
the  results  of  individual  observation  and  experience, 
and  to  elicit  practical  and  scientific  information,  do 
hereby  constitute  ourselves  an  association  and  adopt 
the  following  constitution : 

"  Art.  1.  The  name  of  this   Association   shall    be 
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The  Leominster  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tion." 

The  rest  of  the  constitution  need  not  be  given. 
The  annual  meeting  was  to  be  in  January,  and  a  fair 
and  cattle  show  for  (he  exhibition  of  farm  products, 
live  stock  and  manufactured  articles,  was  to  be  held 
in  the  fall  of  each  year.  How  well  the  association 
has  accomplished  the  objects  named  in  the  preamble 
is  left  for  those  better  acquainted  with  its  work  to 
say.  It  is  enough  to  state  here,  that  the  annual  fair 
and  cattle  show,  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  days  to  all  the  people  of  the  town, 
and  the  exhibitions  from  year  to  year  are  full  proof 
that  all  the  farmers  have  not  moved  West. 

Since  the  oi'ganization  of  the  society  the  following 
persons  have  served  in  the  offices  named  : 

Temporary  organization. — Dr.  Sewall  Richardson, 
president  ;  J.  Q.  A.  Pierce,  secretary. 

1852. — President,  Leonard  Burrage ;  Secretary,  Jo- 
seph Darling. 

1853. — President,  Leonard  Burrage  ;  Secretary,  Jo- 
seph Darling. 

1854. — President,  Solon  Carter  ;  Secretary,  J.  C. 
Allen. 

1855. — President,  Solon  Carter  ;  Secretary,  J.  C. 
Allen. 

1856. — President,  Dr.  C.  C.  Field ;  Secretary,  James 
Bennett. 

1857. — President,  Dr.  C.  C.  Field  ;  Secretary,  James 
Bennett. 

1858. — President,  Daniel  R.  Haynes ;  Secretary, 
James  Bennett. 

1859. — President,  D.  R.  Haynes  ;  Secretary,  James 
Bennett. 

1860. — President,  W.  B.  Hosmer  ;  Secretary,  James 
Bennett. 

1861. — President,  Solon  Carter;  Secretary,  J.  B. 
Allen. 

1862. — President,  Solon  Carter ;  Secretary,  J.  B. 
Allen. 

1863.— President,  Ward  M.  Cotton  ;  Secretary,  A. 
L.  Burditt. 

1864. — President,  Ward  M.  Cotton  ;  Secretary,  J. 
W.  Gates. 

1865. — President,  Whiting  Gates  ;  Secretary,  J.  W. 
Oates. 

1866. — President,  AVhiting  Gates  ;  Secretary,  .T.  W. 
Gates. 

1867.— President,  William  Tilton  ;  Secretary,  J.  W. 
Gates. 

1868. — President,  William  Tilton;  Secretary,  James 
M.  Bronson. 

1869. — President,  Isaac  Covvdrey  ;  Secretary,  James 
M.  Bronson. 

1 870. — President,  Isaac  Cowdrey ;  Secretary,  James 
M.  Bronson. 

1871. — President,  Wm.  F.  Burrage  ;  Secretary, 
James  M.  Bronson. 


1872. — President,    Wm.    F.    Burrage  ;     Secretary, 
James  M.  Bronson. 

1873. — President,  Howard  M.  Late :  Secretary,  J. 
W.  Gates. 

1874.— President,  C.  C.  Boyden  ;  Secretary,  J.  W. 
Gates. 

1875. — President,  C.  C.  Boyden  ;  Secretary,  J.  W. 
Gates. 

1876. — President,  J.  H.  Goodale ;  Secretary,  J.  W. 
Gates. 

1877.— President,  J.  H.  Goodale ;  Secretary,  J.  W. 
Gates. 

1878.— President,  Geo.  Woods  ;  Secretary,  J.  W. 
Gates. 

1879. — President,  Geo.  Woods  ;  Secretary,  J.  W. 
Gates. 

1880.— President,  D.  E.  Wheeler ;  Secretary,  C.  G. 
Harrington. 

1881. — President,  Clesson  Kenney ;  Secretary,  James 
M.  Bronson. 

1882. — President,  C.  H.  Merriam ;  Secretary,  James 
M.  Bronson. 

1883. — President,  C.  H.  Merriam  ;  Secretary,  James 
M.  Bronson. 

1884.— President,  Dr.  F.  E.  Nims ;  Secretary, 
Charles  H.  Rice. 

1885.— President,  Dr.  F.  E.  Nims;  Secretary, 
Charles  H.  Rice. 

1886. — President,  Geo.  H.  'Wheelock  ;  Secretary, 
Charles  H.  Rice. 

1887. — President,  Geo.  H.  Wheelock  ;  Secretary, 
Charles  H.  Rice. 

1888.— President,  Wm.  B.  Tisdale  ;  Secretary, 
Charles  H.  Rice. 

1889. — President,  C.  S.  Buss ;  Secretary,  Charles 
H.  Rice. 

The  association  held  its  first  fair  September  29, 
1852. 

Combs. — When  we  turn  from  agriculture  to  the 
mechanical  industries  of  the  town  we  must  give  comb- 
making  the  place  of  honor.  This  is  done,  not  be- 
cause it  was  the  very  first  kind  of  manufacturing  en- 
gaged in  here,  but  because  for  many  years  it  employed 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  than  any  other, 
and  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  business,  as  then 
conducted,  it  required  less  capital  and  employed  a 
larger  percentage  of  labor  as  compared  with  the 
value  of  the  product.  For  this  reason  there  were 
many  small  manufacturers,  and  Leominster  came  to 
have  the  fact  and  the  feeling  of  prosperity.  In  this  busi- 
ness men  acquired  wealth,  moderate  in  amount,  it  is 
true,  but  ample  for  the  times.  In  this  way,  also,  grew 
up  that  comfortable,  well-to-do  feeling  which  still 
holds  its  own  in  this  community. 

The  comb  business  was  brought  to  Leominster  from 
West  Newbury  about  the  year  1775,  possibly  the  year 
before.  As  one  goes  on  Pleasant  Street  towards  the 
farm  of  C.  C.  Boyden,  he  passes  to  the  left  the  old 
Hills  house,  where  the  first  combs  were  made  in  Leo- 
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minster.  This  house,  which  had,  amid  the  early 
jnutterings  of  the  Revolution,  the  honor  to  cradle  a 
new  and  important  industry  for  this  town,  was  built 
in  1759  by  Elias  Carter,  and  by  him  sold  to  Mr.  Hills 
in  1774.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Cornelius  Whit- 
■comb  and  B.  F.  Blodgett.  In  this  house  Obadiah 
Hills  began  to  make  combs  from  horns.  He  used 
■only  the  kitchen  of  his  house  for  his  shop,  and 
worked,  as  did  all  others  for  many  years,  wholly  by 
hand.  For  some  years  Obadiah,  Smith  and  Silas 
Hills  worked  at  this  business  in  different  parts  of  the 
town ;  but  Joseph  Tenney,  John  Chase  and  Edward 
Love,  all  of  whom  came  to  Leominster  from  West 
J^ewbury,  were  also  comb-makers,  as  were  John 
Kendall  and  Jonathan  Johnson.  While  John  Buz- 
zell,  a  worker  in  shell  as  well  as  horn,  seems  to  ha'N'e 
been  the  first  to  give  any  thought  to  the  making  of 
comb-tools,  it  is  on  record  that  Jabez  Love,  Thomas 
and  Charles  Hills  owned  the  tirst  screw-press  which 
came  to  town.  The  first  press  of  this  kind  was  built 
in  a  hut  in  Ashby  woods,  so  that  no  one  might  in- 
fringe upon  the  plan.  The  inventor  was  McPherson 
Smith,  and  the  letters  patent  are  still  kept  as  a  treas- 
ure by  the  Hills  family.  They  bear  the  signature  of 
John  Quincy  Adams  as  Secretary  of  State.  Previous 
to  this  time  the  old  wedge-press  was  in  universal  use. 

The  material  used  in  this  business  was,  at  least  for 
many  years,  of  small  value.  It  was  a  practice  in  the 
■early  days  to  bring  the  horns  from  Worcester,  after 
they  had  been  cut  in  pieces  with  a  hand-saw,  in  the 
saddle-bags,  for  which  those  times  were  famous.  It  is 
thus  made  clear  that  nearly  all  the  value  of  the  combs 
was  in  the  one  item  of  labor. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  look  back  to  some  of  these 
•early  methods  in  comb-making.  As  stated  already, 
nearly  all  the  work  was  done  by  hand  in  the  early 
comb-shops.  The  tools  were  very  few  and  exceed- 
ingly rude.  The  horn,  cut  as  above  described,  was 
thrown  into  hot  water  to  soften.  It  was  then  pressed 
flat  by  means  of  the  old  wedge-press,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  in  every  comb-shop  of  those 
days.  This  press  was  so  arranged  that  when  the 
pieces  of  horn  were  in  place  between  like  pieces  of 
iron,  the  horn  could  be  pressed  flat  by  wedges  driven 
in  opposite  directions.  When  this  work  was  finished 
the  pieces  were  taken  from  the  press  and  again  soft- 
ened by  soaking  in  hot  water.  In  this  condition  the 
material  was  ready  for  the  next  step,  which  was  the 
cutting  of  the  teeth.  This  must  have  been  a  very 
interesting  process,  for  it  was  done  by  means  of  a 
common  hand-saw.  A  sharp  knife  was  used  to  shave 
the  comb;  and  the  smoothing  and  polishing  were 
done  by  means  of  rubbing,  at  first  with  sand  and 
water,  and  after  the  comb  was  colored,  with  chalk, 
vinegar  and  other  preparations. 

A  number  of  small  blocks  of  wood,  a  foot  long  and 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  were  used  in  bend- 
ing the  combs.  A  circular  piece  was  cut  from  the 
side  of  each  block  of  the  exact  size  and  shape  desired. 


the  comb  put  in  its  place  and  the  piece  of  wood  fixed 
over  the  comb.  There  were  staples  in  the  sides  of  the 
block,  and  bypassing  a  stick  through  these  the  pieces 
of  wood  were  held  in  place  and  the  combs  bent  to  the 
required  shape.  "When  the  combs  were  ready  for  the 
market  they  were  wrapped  in  the  coarsest  and  poor- 
est wrapping  paper,  in  dozen  packages,  with  one  on 
the  outside  for  a  sample.  It  is  only  within  the  past 
thirty-five  years  that  boxes  have  been  used." 

The  change  which  time  has  brought  to  this,  as  to 
all  other  kinds  of  business,  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  recalling  the  fact  that  in  the  early  days  of  comb- 
making  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  man  to  make  up 
what  stock  was  on  hand,  pack  the  combs  in  his  sad- 
dle-bags and  start  for  the  nearest  market.  In  these 
days  of  rapid  transit,  of  varied  and  perfect  machin- 
ery, of  large  sales  and  small  profits,  such  a  state  of 
things  seems  hardly  possible. 

The  apprentice  system  was  a  marked  peculiarity 
of  this  business  as  at  first  conducted.  The  young 
men  bound  out  to  learn  this  trade  usually  served  not 
less  than  three  years  and  commonly  lived  in  the  family 
of  their  employer.  Many  of  the  old  comb-makers 
would  have  in  their  household  from  six  to  twelve 
young  men,  who  were  serving  an  apprenticeship  for 
the  business.  The  system  had  this  advantage,  at 
least,  that  the  whole  business  was  mastered  and  the 
workmen  made  intelligent. 

The  system  of  barter,  under  which  the  early  comb- 
makers  did  business,  is  another  point  of  special  in- 
terest. Few  combs  were  sold  for  money.  If  the  man- 
ufacturer had  not  a  store  of  his  own,  he  sold  his 
combs  to  dealers  in  Boston  and  received  orders  on 
the  stores  in  town  doing  business  with  the  Boston 
merchants.  These  orders  were  in  turn  passed  to  the 
help  in  the  difterent  comb  shops  in  payment  for  their 
services  and  so  wandered  on  their  slow  journey  back 
to  the  giver  in  Boston.  The  business  loas  slow,  and, 
as  it  seems  to-day,  tiresome;  but  it  suited  well  the 
thought  and  method  of  those  days.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  describe  the  tools  used  in  this  early 
work,  but  to  give  any  clear  idea  cuts  would  be 
needed,  and  to  compare  the  old  way  with  the  new 
would  require  far  too  much  space.  Many  men  prom- 
inent in  the  affairs  of  Leominster  were  among  the 
leading  comb-makers  of  their  time.  The  old  comb 
business,  with  its  slow  hand-work,  its  narrow  quarters, 
its  rude  tools,  its  barter  trade,  its  apprentice  system, 
is  now  largely  in  the  remembrance  of  a  few  of  the 
oldest  residents.  It  seems  strange  to  our  thought 
and  habit,  but  it  was  at  the  foundation  of  Leomin- 
ster's property.  Although  this  business  is  not  now 
the  most  important  of  Leominster's  industries,  there 
are  still  many  firms  and  a  large  number  of  men  em- 
ploy in  the  trade.  E.  B.  Kingman  &  Company  have 
a  large  factory  on  Water  Street.  The  business  was 
started  in  1871  by  Charles  L.  Joslin,  A.  W.  Williams 
and  W.  L.  Palmer.  In  1877,  Mr.  Palmer  retired  and 
the  other  partners  continued   the  business  till  1883  ; 
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then  Mr.  Williams  was  the  sole  owner  until  Decem- 
ber last,  when  he  sold  to  the  present  company.     W. 

D.  Earl  &  Company  have  a  large  button  factory  on 
Earl  Street.  The  business  was  started  by  them  in 
187u  and  has  been  conducted  by  the  same  parties 
to  the  present  time.  B.  F.  Blodgett  &  Company  are 
engaged  in  a  profitable  comb  and  jewelry  business. 
The  firm  started  in  1869,  and  then  consisted  of  B.  F. 
and  E.  F.  Blodgett  and  Alanson  Richardson.  In  1874  D. 

E.  True  became  a  member  and  in  1876  Mr.  Richardson 
withdrew.  Damon,  Howe  &  Co.  manufacture  comb 
and  horn  goods.  Both  are  natives  of  Ijeominster  and 
the  sons  of  old  comb-makers.  Other  firms  are  en- 
gaged in  difterent  departments  of  this  business,  as 
Derby,  Whitcomb  &  Co.,  Tenney  &  Porter,  H.  E. 
Davis  and  Spill  Bros. 

Before  referring  to  those  industries  which  occupy 
most  of  the  water  privileges  within  the  limits  of 
Leominster,  it  may  be  well  to  state  briefly  the  busi- 
ness history  of  these  natural  centres  of  power,  so  far 
as  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain  the  facts.  This  method 
is  preferred  that  the  kinds  of  business  may  be 
grouped  without  regard  to  location. 

Beginning  with  the  central  part  of  the  town,  man- 
ufacturing has  seemed  to  centre  and  hold  its  own  at 
three  places,  where  water-power  could  be  obtained, 
although  steam  is  largely  used  at  all  three  places  at 
present. 

The  privilege  now  owned  and  occupied  by  the  F. 
G.  Smith's  Piano  Case  Works  was  first  improved  in 
1763,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  centres  for  business 
in  Leominster.  Mark  Lincoln  and  his  son,  Captain 
Ephraim  Lincoln,  and,  after  him,  Otis  Stearns,  had  a 
fulling-mill  at  this  place,  and  employed  skilled  work- 
men, we  are  told,  in  dressing  home-made  cloth.  The 
same  site  was  used  for  a  comb-shop  by  Wheelock  & 
Fletcher,  and  by  them  sold  to  the  Porter  Brothers  in 
1857.  A  new  dam  was  erected,  and,  after  a  brief 
trial  of  other  goods,  the  firm  began  the  manufacture 
of  piano  cases. 

In  the  spring  of  1880  the  real  estate  was  sold  to 
Steinway  &  Sons,  of  New  York.  On  September  2d 
of  the  same  year  the  factory  was  wholly  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  present  building,  which  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  old  shop,  was  partly 
finished  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  The  new  building 
was  leased  one  year  to  Porter  Brothers,  and  then  sold 
to  its  present  owners. 

Coming  nearer  the  Centre,  to  the  privilege  on  Pond 
Street,  This  was  occupied  lor  the  first  time  in  1850. 
In  that  year  Carter,  Patch  &  Cowdrey  built  a  dam 
and  erected  the  first  shop.  This  was  used  in  part  by 
James  H.  Carter  for  a  comb-shop,  and  in  part  by 
Somers  &  Blotchford  for  the  manufacture  of  horn 
buttons.  Another  mill  was  built  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  in  1853,  and  by  the  same  parties.  J.  C. 
Lane  and  John  C.  Gove  occupied  this  building  for 
different  parts  of  the  piano  business.  Mr.  Lane  was 
followed   by   Allen    &   Jewett,  who   were   using   the 


building  when  it  was  burned.  The  property  passe( 
from  the  ownership  of  Carter,  Patch  &  Cowdrey 
that  of  John  H.  Lockey  in  1865,  and  was  by  him  sol 
to  Samuel  S.  Crocker.  Mr.  Crocker  built  a  brick  four 
set  woolen-mill,  and,  with  Solon  Perry  and  Frank  T 
Crocker,  began  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods 
This  business  was  continued  by  different  parties  unti 
November  8,  1876,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands 
the  present  owner,  Edward  M.  Rockwell. 

So  far  as  any  record  indicates,  the  first  place  when 
water  was  used  as  a  power  in  Leominster  is  near  th( 
site  now  occupied  by  the  shoe-shop  of  Valpey  &  Ar 
thony.  This  place  has  been  occupied  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  probably  from  the  incorporation  < 
the  town  or  earlier.  Mr.  Wilder  says  :  "  That  when 
in  December,  1740,  the  Selectmen  laid  out  a  privatf 
way  from  O.  Carter's  through  the  land  of  Jonathan 
Rufus  and  Ebenezer  Houghton,  after  describing  thii 
last  angle,  say  '  thence  straight  to  Josiah  White's  saw 
mill.  It  was,  he  says,  probably  near  the  place  where 
the  F.  &  W.  R.  R.  crosses  Monoosnock  brook.' '' 

This  was  as  early,  if  not  earlier,  than  the  building 
of  the  Wilson  Mill  on  the  Nashua  River.  A  grist 
mil!  was  built  at  this  place  by  Joseph  Beaman  about 
1775.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  site  escaped  the 
usual  fate  of  all  these  early  privileges,  viz.,  of  being 
used  as  a  comb-shop;  but  of  this  fact  there  is  no 
present  record.  When  J.  C.  Lane  came  to  Leomin- 
ster in  1845  and  established  the  piano-case  business, 
he  found  a  building  on  this  spot  and  used  it  for  his 
work.  The  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  John 
H.  Lockey,  by  whom  two  large  piano-case  factories 
were  built,  and  each  in  turn  wholly  destroyed  by  fire. 
At  the  time  of  the  last  fire  the  shop  was  occupied  for 
different  kinds  of  business,  Mr.  Lockey  having  moved 
his  works  to  the  shop  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rail- 
road. 

The  history  of  the  other  privileges  in  or  near  the 
Centre  will  be  sufliciently  indicated  when  treating  of 
the  business  now  carried  on  at  these  places. 

On  the  Nashua  River,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  rec- 
ords, the  North  River,  three  centres  of  power  have 
long  been  in  use.  Beginning  at  the  highest  point  on 
this  river,  and  not  following  the  order  of  time,  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  furniture  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment of  Merriam,  Hall  &  Co.  is,  doubtle.-s,  that 
of  the  paper-mill  referred  to  in  the  following:  "The 
third  paper-mill  was  erected  by  Caleb  Leland  in  1802. 
It  was  a  one-vat  mill,  and  is  about  two  hundred  rods 
higher  up  the  stream  than  the  Wilson  Mill.  It  was 
occupied  by  Leland  and  others  till  1807,  when  it  was 
sold  to  Edward  Simmons,  and  in  1836,  by  him  to 
William  S.  Parker  of  Boston."  It  is  probable  that 
this  mill  was  suffered  to  fall  to  decay,  or  was  taken 
down,  for  when  the  present  factory  of  Merriam,  Hall 
&  Co.  was  erected  in  1864,  only  a  dam  was  found  on 
the  site.  The  buildings  constructed  in  1864  have 
been  enlarged  and  improved,  but  the  same  business 
still  occupies  the  site. 
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Lower  down  the  stream  is  the  site  of  the  old  Wil- 
son Mill,  built  before  1740 ;  and  about  this  spot,  mov- 
ing up  and  down  a  few  rods,  have  been  nearly  all  the 
paper-mills  of  the  past.  As  this  business  still  occu- 
pies its  old  camping-ground,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  some  account  of  the  mills  built  here  under  that 
head.  It  is  proper  to  say  here,  that  this  mill  was 
owned  by  Ebenezer  Wilder,  and  only  came  into  the 
possession  of  Jonathan  Wilson  as  part  of  his  wife's 
dowry  after  the  death  of  her  father,  in  1746.  Mr. 
Wilder,  in  speaking  of  this,  takes  occasion  to  hint  at 
amoral  on  the  question  of  "marrying  women  sup- 
posed to  be  rich  ;"  for  Wilson  lived  above  his  means 
and  failed.  The  mill  passed  into  the  hands  of  Major 
James  Eichardson,  who  also  failed;  but  whether  it 
was  on  account  of,  or  for  the  want  of  a  rich  wife,  Mr. 
Wilder  does  not  say.  At  all  events  the  old  mill 
.passed  into  the  hands  of  agents,  was  rented,  sold,  and 
variously  dealt  with,  till  it  became  the  property  of 
Amos  Haws  in  1830,  and  was  finally  sold  to  Jonas  Ken- 
-dall  &  Co.,  and  by  them  converted  into  a  paper-mill. 

Still  farther  down  the  stream  is  another  privilege, 
'.first  occupied  in  1837.  In  that  year  Major  Amos 
Haws,  who  owned  the  land,  built  a  saw  and  grist-mill. 
The  power  was  obtained  by  cutting  a  canal  about  one 
hundred  rods  from  the  main  stream.  Mr.  Haws 
■owned  and  operated  this  mill  about  nine  years,  "  and 
ground  over  fifteen  thousand  bushelsofgrainannually, 
•one-fifth  of  which  was  wheat."  The  mill  was  then 
sold  to  Joseph  Cozzens,  and  by  him  to  Walter  Wright, 
who  continued  the  business  for  some  years,  until  the 
qiroperty  passed  by  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Rolf  to  its  pres- 
-ent  owner,  "  The  Harwood  Manufacturing  Company." 
This  completes  the  list  of  manufacturing  sites  which 
•deserve  special  mention,  either  on  account  of  long  use 
■or  because  they  would  not  find  natural  reference  in 
-the  regular  statement  of  business  interests. 

Paper-Making. — This  stands  before,  or  equal  to, 
.the  boot  and  shoe  business  in  the  order  of  time.  It  is 
•one  of  the  industries  which  began  in  Leominster  in  the 
■last  days  of  this  last  century,  and  is  still  a  vital  and 
profitable  part  of  her  manufacturing  interests.  Three 
paper-mills  were  erected  on  the  Nashua  River  before 
'the  present  century  was  three  years  old.  The  first  was 
built  as  early  as  179(5,  and  the  water  to  operate  it  was 
taken  from  the  old  Wilson  pond,  no  new  dam  be- 
ing made,  although  the  building  stood  several  rods 
below  the  old  mill.  The  first  owners  were  William 
Nichols  and  Jonas  Kendall.  The  value  of  paper  made 
the  first  year  is  estimated  at  four  thousand  dollars. 
The  mill  was  run  by  the  parties  above  named,  and  by 
Jonas  Kendall  &  Sons  until  1845,  when  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Edward  Crehore,  by  whom  the  mill  was 
greatly  enlarged.  Deacon  Samuel  Crocker,  the  pio- 
neer Baptist  of  Leominster,  and  his  son,  Deacon 
Samuel  S.  Crocker,  who  still  resides  here  after  a  long 
and  successful  career  as  a  paper  manufacturer,  were 
among  those  employed  in  this  mill  during  its  early 
history. 


In  1801  these  same  parlies  built  another  paper-mill 
farther  down  the  stream.  This  was  operated  by  them 
until  1804,  when  the  new  mill  passed  into  the  hands 
of  William  Nichols,  and  Jonas  Kendall  retained  the 
one  first  mentioned.  In  a  few  years  this  property 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Boston  parties,  and  the  mill, 
becoming  unfit  for  use,  was  taken  down.  The  third 
paper-mill  was  erected  about  two  hundred  rods  up  the 
stream  from  the  old  Wilson  mill  and  has  been  men- 
tioned as  probably  occupying  the  site  of  the  factory 
of  Merriam,  Hall  &  Co. 

The  original  paper-mill  was  sold  about  thirty  years 
ago  to  George  Wheelwright  who  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved  the  works.  The  present  owners.  The 
George  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Company,  have  still 
further  improved  their  facilities,  until,  where  the  pro- 
duct for  the  first  year  had  a  value  of  four  thousand 
dollars,  now  seven  tons  is  the  daily  output  of  the  mill, 
and  the  product  has  a  yearly  value  of  about  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  business  employs  a 
large  number  of  hands,  and  has,  during  the  last  ninety 
years,  been  an  important  factor  in  the  jirosperity  of 
the  town. 

Boots  axd  Shoes. — Leominster  has  never  been  a 
boot  and  shoe  town  in  the  usual  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  employed.  Still,  for  nearly  a  century  there 
has  been  much  successful  manufacturing  in  this  line, 
and  within  the  past  year  or  two  the  business  has  been 
largely  increased.  It  is  now  wholly  confined  to  the 
manufacture  of  ladies'  shoes,  and,  judging  from  the 
present  outlook,  this  industry  is  likely  to  increase  still 
further  in  value. 

Except  for  some  nine  years  previous  to  184.5,  when 
the  Burrages  of  North  Leominster  were  engaged  in 
this  business,  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  was 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  establishment  of  M.  D. 
Haws,  also  of  North  Leominster,  until,  in  1887,  the 
factory  of  Valpey  &  Anthony  was  built. 

The  business  of  M.  D.  Haws  was  established  by  his 
grandfather,  Benjamin  Haws,  in  1796.  At  first  it 
was  a  custom  business.  In  due  time  this  business 
descended  to  his  son,  Major  Amos  Haws,  and  was 
sold  by  him  in  1833  to  Bartimeus  Teuney.  In  June, 
1889,  Mr.  M.  D.  Haws  bought  the  business,  which  he 
continued  until  November,  1885.  As  first  conducted 
by  Mr.  Haws,  the  making  of  men's  boots  and  shoes  was 
part  of  the  business  ;  but  this  part  of  the  work  was 
finally  dropped,  and  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  and 
misses'  shoes  was  the  principal  business.  Still,  some 
men's  shoes  were  made  as  long  as  Mr.  Haws  continued 
to  manufacture.  As  the  business  increased  the  old 
shop  was  moved,  and  a  new  and  larger  factory  built 
on  the  present  site.  This  has  been  twice  enlarged 
already,  and  a  third  addition  is  now  planned,  and 
will  soon  be  built. 

In  1885  the  manufacturing  part  of  this  business  was 
rented  to  Mr.  H.  O.  Smith,  of  Lynn,  whose  success  is 
evident  from  the  fact  above  named,  that  the  shop  is 
to  be  enlarged  to  accommodate  his  work. 
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The  other  firm  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
ladies'  shoes,  Valpey  &  Anthony,  occupy  the  old  site 
of  Josiah  White's  saw-mill,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  The  business  was  started  in  the 
city  of  Lynn,  some  twenty  years  ago,  by  the  same 
gentlemen  who  now  own  the  property.  When,  in 
1886,  the  labfir  troubles  made  it  advisable  to  dis- 
tribute the  shoe  business  somewhat,  Mr.  Anthony 
came  to  Leominster  and  examined  the  "burnt  dis- 
trict" so  called;  the  place  where  the  Lockey  buildings 
stood.  The  result  of  his  visit  was  the  purchase  of 
the  land  upon  which  the  present  buildings  were 
erected,  early  in  1887.  A  part  only  of  this  business 
has  as  yet  been  transferred  to  Leominster,  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  more  may  follow. 

Taxxeries. — The  first  work  in  this  line  was  at 
North  Leominster,  in  a  yard  "  immediately  east  of 
the  Wilson  Mill-pond,  on  the  south  side  of  the  way, 
leading  from  the  '  great  bridge '  into  the  broad  road." 
One  of  the  early  settlers,  as  is  supposed,  owned  and 
worked  this  tannery,  and  it  passed  from  him  to  the 
ownership  of  a  man  named  Gates,  some  time  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  last  century.  It  seems  not  to  have 
prospered  suflicieut  to  warrant  its  continuance. 

The  next  tannery  was  in  this  part  of  the  town.  It 
wa,s  started  before  1780,  and  continued  at  the  original 
place  until  1835,  at  which  time  it  had  passed  by  the 
way  of  Benjamin  Hawks,  Levi  Adams,  B.  Perkins 
and  Thomas  Stearns,  to  the  ownership  of  William 
Burrage  and  Asa  Pierce,  Jr.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
located  on  land  of  Oliver  Carter,  about  one-half  mile 
west  of  the  meeting-house.  When  Thomas  Stearns 
sold  to  William  Burrage,  he  built  a  new  yard  near 
where  the  Reed  Toy  Works  now  stand,  and  continued 
the  business  until  Mr.  J.  C.  Lane  bought  the  prop- 
erty, in  18-17. 

This  finishes  the  history  of  the  tanneries  on  this 
side  of  the  Nashua  River.  But  Wm.  Burrage  began 
the  business  at  North  Leominster  in  1790.  The  bus- 
iness was  small  at  first,  but  was  increased  in  extent 
and  profit  year  by  year,  until  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  late  Captain  Leonard  Burrage,  iu  1824. 
Either  alone  or  in  company  with  George  S.  Bun-age, 
he  continued  the  business  for  the  next  twenty  years. 
The  work  was  done,  during  all  these  years,  by  the 
old  processes,  which  required  a  large  amount  of 
manual  labor.  The  results  seem  satisfactory,  how- 
ever, for  it  is  said  that  all  "'  who  engaged  in  the  busi-  i 
ness  acquired  more  than  a  competency  of  this  world's 
goods."  In  1814  the  property  was  sold  to  Babcock 
&  J.  M.  Burrage,  who  were  the  first  to  put  in  steam. 
In  this  way  they  increased  very  largely  the  product 
of  the  tannery.  The  business  passed  from  this  firm 
to  Putnam  &  Phelps,  and  then  to  the  present  owners,  i 
Phelps  &  Harrison.  As  illustrating  the  growth  of 
this  business,  the  fact  may  be  recalled  that  even  in 
the  tannery  of  Mr.  Leonard  Burrage  the  annual  pro- 
duct was  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  putting 
this  beside  the  present  result,  where,  with  forty-seven 


hands,  there  is  an  annual  product  of  nearly  or  quite 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  This  business  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  migratory  in  its  habits  iu  the 
past,  but  has  finally  settled  to  its  present  place  and 
ownership,  and  will  no  doubt  remain  one  of  the  per- 
manent and  growing  industries  of  the  town. 

Pianos  and  Piaxo-Cases. — Both  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  employed  and  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct, piano-making,  in  all  its  branches,  is  an  impor- 
tant industry  in  any  community.  It  has  proven  so 
in  Leominster.  It  employs,  at  the  present  time,  a 
large  amount  of  capital  and  many  of  the  most  skilled 
workmen. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Lane,  a  brother  of  Howard  M.  Lane, 
chairman  of  the  present  Board  of  Selectmen,  began 
the  business  in  Leominster  in  the  year  1845.  At  first 
what  is  known  as  skeleton  piano-cases  were  made, 
and  the  work  was  done  in  a  small  building  standing 
near  where  the  shoe-shop  of  Valpey  &  Anthony  now 
is.  The  only  machinery  used  was  one  circular  saw. 
The  first  work  in  the  veneering  of  cases,  which  was 
done  in  Leominster,  was  by  Andrew  G.  Reckard,  then 
one  of  Mr.  Lane's  workmen,  now  owner  of  a  small 
factory  near  his  home  on  Church  Street.  To  Mr. 
Lane  also  belongs  the  honor  of  making  the  first  com- 
plete piano  ever  manufactured  in  town.  Other  parts- 
of  the  piano  began  to  be  made  in  town  about  the 
same  time.  Mr.  J.  C.  Gove,  one  of  Mr.  Lane's  work- 
men, commenced  to  make  desks  and  the  smaller  parts 
of  the  instrument.  He  moved,  at  a  later  date,  to 
one  part  of  the  building  owned  by  Carter,  Patch  & 
Cowdrey,  on  Pond  Street.  Piano  keys  were  made  by 
Luther  Stone  in  a  house  which  stood  at  the  time  near 
where  the  Albert  Lamb  place  now  is  on  Main  Street. 
The  work  at  that  time  was  all  done  by  hand  ;  but 
when,  finally,  power  was  required,  Mr.  Stone  moved 
to  the  building  on  Mechanic  Street  where  Tenney  & 
Porter  now  are.  Here  the  work  was  continued  by 
Mr.  Stone  for  several  years.  But,  in  the  end,  both 
these  branches  of  business  seemed  to  die  out.  Whether 
there,  was  too  little  profit  in  the  business  itself,  or  too 
little  energy  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs,  is  not  known. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Lane  continued  to  occupy  the  small  shop 
above  referred  to  only  until  he  could  finish  a  larger 
building,  and  one  better  suited  to  his  purpose.  This 
new  building  was  completed  and  his  business  moved 
there  about  1847.  This  factory  is  the  wooden  build- 
ing now  occupied  by  the  W.  S.  Read  Toy  Company. 
Here  Mr.  Lane  continued  for  several  years,  and  then 
sold  his  fixtures  and  rented  the  building  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
Lockey,  and  moved  to  a  shop  on  Pond  Street.  But, 
after  three  years  he  came  back  to  the  old  shop,  and 
manufactured  cases  until  1857.  His  brother,  Howard 
M.  Lane,  was  engaged  in  the  same  business  for  twenty 
years  at  the  same  place.  Other  firms  have,  at  differ- 
ent times,  carried  on  this  business  in  town  which  are 
not  now  represented  in  any  waj'  in  our  business  inter- 
ests ;  but  as  the  results  did  not  effect  the  general 
outcome   of  the   manufacture   in   the   town,   special 
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mention  will  not  be  made  of  these  firms.  But  Mr.  Lane 
was  the  pioneer  of  the  business  in  Leominster.  He 
brought  to  the  town,  and  gave  it  permanent  foothold, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  our  industries :  impor- 
tant because  it  employs  so  many  and  so  skillful  a 
class  of  workmen,  contributes  so  directly  to  the  intel- 
ligence and  good  name  of  the  town,  by  increasing  the 
average  mechanical  skill  and  culture  of  its  citizens. 
For  these  reasons  his  name  is  mentioned  with  honor 
in  this  chapter. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  within  the  town 
limits  six  firms  engaged  in  piano  work  of  some  kind. 
Two  of  these  make  and  finish  the  instruments  ready 
for  the  market.  The  W.  H.  Jewett  &  Co.  piano 
stands  high  with  the  trade  as  a  well-made  instru- 
ment of  superior  tone  and  finish.  The  business  was 
commenced  in  1861  by  W.  H.  Jewett  and  George  A. 
Allen,  and  contined  by  them  until  1869,  when  Mr. 
Allen  retired.  The  business  was  then  the  making  of 
both  piano-cases  and  pianos,  and  the  Allen  &  Jewett 
piano  is  well  remembered.  During  the  year  named 
the  factory  of  this  firm,  which  stood  on  Pond  Street, 
was  wholly  consumed  by  fire.  The  firm  of  W.  H. 
Jewett  &  Co.  was  formed  in  October,  1870,  and  con- 
sisted, at  first,  of  W.  H.  Jewett  and  E.  B.  Richardson, 
of  Woburn,  but  later  on  was  reorganized,  and  now 
the  members  are  AV.  H.  Jewett  and  his  two  sons,  with 
F.  J.  Woodbury,  a  nephew  of  the  senior  member. 
The  business  is  conducted  in  Allen's  block. 

Mr.  Andrew  G.  Reckard,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  piano-makers  of  Leominster,  to  whom  reference 
has  already  been  made  as  having  veneered  the  first 
piano-cases  manufactured  in  town,  and  who  was  at 
one  time  foreman  for  J.  C.  Lane,  has  a  small  factory 
on  Church  Street,  near  his  residence.  He  makes  a 
few  pianos  of  superiorior  workmanship  in  all  respects. 
These  pianos  will  bear  comparison  with  the  very  best 
instruments  offered  in  the  market.  All  the  work  of 
finishing  is  done  by  Mr.  Reckard  himself,  whose 
superior  mechanical  skill  and  fine  musical  taste  war- 
rant the  best  results. 

The  John  H.  Lockey  Piano-Case  Company  is  the 
oldest  of  the  firms  which  are  now  conducting  this 
branch  of  the  business ;  for,  although  the  present 
corporation  has  been  very  lately  formed,  the  business 
itself  dates  back  to  1851,  when  John  H.  Lockey,  the 
senior  member  of  the  company,  began  business  for 
himself  in  the  factory  of  J.  C.  Lane.  Either  alone, 
or  with  his  brother,  Joseph  P.  Lockey,  or  as  the  head 
of  the  present  firm,  Mr.  Lockey  has  continued  this 
business  most,  if  not  all  of  the  time  until  now.  In 
the  interests  of  his  business  he  erected  one  or  both  of 
the  buildings  already  mentioned  as  burned  on  the  site 
of  Valpey  &  Anthony's  shoe  shop,  as  well  as  the 
building  now  occupied  by  this  piano-case  company. 
The  cases  made  by  Mr.  Lockey  have  always  been  re- 
garded as  among  the  very  best  in  the  market,  in 
make,  style  and  finish.  Everything  is  done  at  this 
factory  in  the  most  thorough  manner:  none  but  ex- 


perienced and  skillful  workmen  are  employed,  many 
of  these  men  having  been  with  Mr.  Lockey  for  years, 
and  are,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  master-workmen. 

The  Hon.  John  H.  Lockey  has  been  so  long  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  business  interests  and  civil 
aflairs  of  Leominster,  and  has  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  town  by  his 
business  talents  and  extensive  building,  that  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  fact  to  his  honor.  Not  only  has 
he  conducted  important  business  interests  in  the  town 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  employing  many  able  me- 
chanics, treating  his  employes  with  a  courtesy  and 
liberality  of  which  their  long  service  with  him  is 
a  most  ample  witness ;  but  he  has,  at  difierent  times, 
increased  the  business  facilities  of  the  town  by  build- 
ing, with  taste  and  thoroughness,  at  least  three  large 
factories,  one  to  replace  the  first  which  was  burned. 
Mr.  Lockey  has  also  built  two  private  residences 
which  are  among  the  best  and  most  substantial  in 
town.  In  civil  life,  also,  Mr.  Lockey  has  rendered 
important  service.  He  has  served  on  many  commit- 
tees, when  the  business  was  of  permanent  interest 
to  the  town,  giving  freely  of  his  time  and  influence 
to  measures  of  public  improvement  and  to  whatever 
has  seemed  for  the  best  good  of  the  community.  Mr. 
Lockey  has  been  elected  by  the  town  as  its  Represen- 
tative and  by  the  district  as  Senator;  and  in  both 
cases  did  efiicient  service  at  the  "General  Court." 
Any  sketch  of  our  business  interests  should  name 
Mr.  Lockey  as  one  of  the  men  who  have  contributed 
most  liberally  and  eftectively  to  the  growth  of  the 
town.  Mr.  J.  M.  Lockey  is  now  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  business  of  the  company. 

The  F.  G.  Smith  Piano  Case  Works  are  located 
about  a  miles  west  of  the  Common  and  the  business 
history  of  the  site  has  already  been  given.  The 
works  are  the  property  of  F.  G.  Smith,  of  New  York, 
successor  to  William  Bradbury,  and  one  of  the  largest 
piano  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  The  work 
here  is  done  directly  for  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
business  and  the  Leominster  factory  is  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Porter,  a  very  skillful  me- 
chanic and  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  piano 
case  business  at  this  place.  The  cases  made  at  this 
factory  are  of  excellent  quality,  employing  the  labor 
of  many  of  the  best  mechanics  in  town. 

Charles  J.  Cobleigh  has  a  large  piano  case  factory 
at  West  Leominster.  The  original  buildings  on 
this  site  were  erected  by  S.  A.  Meads  and  designed 
for  a  sash  and  blind  shop.  But  when  the  Arlington 
Piano  Company's  factory  was  burned,  in  1872,  this 
property  came  into  their  possession.  It  was  used 
by  them  while  the  business  was  continued.  In 
August,  1879,  Mr.  Cobleigh  began  business  for  him- 
self and  in  January,  1880,  moved  to  the  Arlington 
Shop.  Previously  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of 
John  H.  Lockey  and  others  in  the  same  business. 
Since  1880  he  has  made  large  additions  to  the  orig- 
inal buildings  and  in  many  ways  improved  the  ap- 
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pearance  and  value  of  property  at  West  Leominster. 
The  buiness  employs  a  liundred  men  and  very  lagely 
through  Mr.  Cobleigh's  energy  and  business  ability 
West  Leominster  is,  to-day,  a  busy,  comely  and  thriv- 
ing part  of  the  town. 

J.  P.  Lockey  &  Co.  commenced  the  business  of 
making  piano-cases  in  1885,  in  what  was  the  Union 
Oomb  shop,  a  large  factory  on  Central  Street.  The 
location  here  mentioned  was  first  occupied  for  busi- 
ness purposes  in  1846.  At  that  time,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  comb  business  of  Joslin  &  Graham, 
this  property  was  purchased,  the  dam  built  which 
(lows  the  Union  Comb  Co.'s  pond  and  a  shop  erected 
in  184l)-47  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Joslin.  The  property 
came  by  different  hands  to  the  possession  of  the 
Union  Comb  Co.  This  company  erected  a  large 
factory,  which  in  a  few  years  was  burned  and  re- 
built. It  was  in  this  last  shop  that  the  company 
now  spoken  of  began  the  manufacture  of  piano-cases. 
The  company  remained  here  until  October  1,  1886, 
when  the  property  was  sold  to  the  Richardson 
Carriage  Co.,  and  the  piano-case  works  were  moved 
to  the  Whitney  &  Rice  mill  on  Mechanic  Street.  At 
this  place  the  business  is  now  conducted  by  the 
original  owners  associated  with  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Rice. 

WooLEX  Goods. — It  is  evident  that  the  woolen 
industry  proper  had  a  beginning  in  Leominster  as 
early  as  1800.  Many  years  previous,  we  have  found, 
while  tracing  the  business  history  of  the  site  now 
owned  by  F.  G.  Smith,  that  a  mill  was  erected  there 
to  dress  home-made  cloth.  But  if  this  be  claimed  as 
not  a  proper  beginning  of  the  woolen  business,  we 
read  that  in  1799  Nichols  &  Kendall  built  a  mill  on 
the  Nashua  River  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods.  In  the  next  year  the  property  was  rented  to 
John  Taylor,  an  Englishman,  experienced  in  the 
making  of  woolen  cloth  and  was  by  him  operated  in 
a  small  way  till  1810.  At  that  time,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, that  he  acquired  the  property  by  purchase, 
for  he  enlarged  both  factory  and  power  and  managed 
an  increased  business  until  1828,  when  the  mill 
suffered  the  fate  of  all  like  structures  on  that  stream 
and  was  quietly  converted  into  a  paper-mill. 

From  1828  to  1865  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
woolen  business  had  a  home  or  any  mention  within 
the  limits  of  the  town.  It  seems  to  have  died  from 
memory  or  thought.  Curiously  enough,  when  it  was 
started  again,  the  mill  was  built  by  a  man  who  had 
spent  his  life  and  made  his  fortune  in  the  paper 
business.  It  was  a  kind  of  restitution  for  the  theft 
of  the  old  woolen-mill  thirty-seven  years  before. 

This  new  mill  was  the  four-set  brick  mill  already 
mentioned  as  built  by  S.  S.  Crocker  on  Pond  Street. 

The  woolen  business  is  now  represented  in  Leo- 
minster by  E.  M.  Rockwell  at  this  mill  on  Pond 
Street,  and  by  the  Leominster  Worsted  Company  at 
their  new  factory,  just  below.  The  mill  on  Pond 
Street  has  been  enlarged  and  remodeled  by  Mr. 
Rockwell,  and  is  now  a  complete  nine-set  mill.     For 


the  greater  part  of  his  business  life  Mr.  Rockwell  has 
either  been  engaged  in  woolen  manufacturing  or  in 
superintending  the  making  of  machinery  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Leominster  Worsted  Company  began  their 
present  mill  in  the  fall  of  1887.  It  was  finished  and 
went  into  operation  January,  1888 ;  but  the  business 
itself  was  commenced  by  E.  M.  Rockwell  and  Wil- 
liam Rodgers  in  May,  1886.  William  H.  Chase 
takes  the  place  of  Mr.  Rockwell  in  the  present  com- 
pany. 

Children's  Carriages. — The  nature  of  this  bus- 
iness, the  skill  and  intelligence  required  in  the  work- 
men, as  well  as  the  large  capital  employed  and  the 
high  wages  paid,  unite  to  make  this,  like  the  piano 
business,  one  of  the  important  working  forces  in  the 
well-being  of  the  town.  It  has  proved,  all  will  con- 
cede, the  most  important  of  Leominster's  industries. 
The  following  history  of  its  growth  and  progress  was 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  one  who  best  knows 
the  facts. 

"  The  manufacture  of  children's  carriages  in  Leo- 
minster was  begun  in  a  very  modest  manner  by  F. 
W.  &  F.  A.  Whitney  in  the  year  1858,  at  which  time 
the  few  in  use  were,  as  a  rule,  homely  in  shape  and 
rudely  constructed.  The  present  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion in  design  was  not  even  dreamed  of  at  that  time, 
and  it  was  a  slight,  unimportant  circumstance  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  this  valuable  industry  in 
Leominster.  While  on  a  visit  to  Greenfield,  Mass., 
Mr.  F.  A.  Whitney  noticed  on  the  street  a  baby-car- 
riage, somewhat  difTerent  from  the  stereotyped  pat- 
tern, and  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  manufacture  in 
new  and  attractive  designs  might  be  made  profitable; 
upon  his  return  home  he  consulted  with  his  cousin, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Whitney,  and  found  him  equally  confident 
and  willing  to  embark  in  the  business.  Accordingly 
they  hired  a  small  portion  of  the  Lockey  shop,  lo- 
cated where  the  shoe  factory  of  Messre.  Valpey  & 
Anthony  now  stands,  and,  with  only  a  few  men  in 
their  employ,  began  work. 

In  1861,  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Whitney  sold  his  interest  to  F.  W.  Whit- 
ney, and  entered  the  service  of  the  Christian  Com- 
mission. After  some  mouths  of  labor  he  returned, 
and  purchased,  once  more,  his  share  in  the  business. 
In  1862  the  building,  then  partially  occupied,  was 
consumed  by  fire,  occasioning  much  loss,  with  no  in- 
surance :  with  the  e.xception  of  one  planer  scarcely 
anything  was  saved.  This  planer  is  still  in  use  by 
the  company. 

After  the  fire  the  6rm  resumed  work  in  the  shop 
recently  occupied  by  the  Leominster  Worsted  Co., 
situated  on  Water  Street,  using  two  other  buildings, 
located  where  the  depot  now  stands,  for  finishing 
purposes.  In  1863  F.  A.  Whitney  purchased  the 
entire  business.  In  1865  he  was  requested  to  vacate 
the  position  he  occupied,  and  then  arose  a  problem, 
difficult  to  solve,  where  he  should  next  locate.     The 
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water  privilege  to  be  obtained  upon  the  tract  of  land 
known  as  "  Paradise  "  settled  the  question,  and  accord- 
ingly he  erected  at  once,  the  westerly  of  the  present 
group  of  buildings.  A  more  desirable  spot  could 
hardly  have  been  chosen  :  it  was  conspicuous  for  its 
natural  beauty,  and  perfectly  suited  to  the  growing 
requirements  of  the  business,  whose  early  history  had 
always  been  attended  by  uncertainty  and  discourage- 
ment, the  losses  by  fire  and  removals  making  it  seem 
an  unequal  struggle.  Then  the  difficulty  of  conveying 
goods  to  town  arose;  as  there  was  no  bridge  across 
the  stream,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  them  by  a  path 
through  the  woods,  for  nearly  a  mile.  Finally,  Mr. 
Whitney  petitioned  the  town  to  build  a  bridge ;  there 
was  much  opposition  by  some  of  the  leading  citizens, 
who  thought  it  an  unnecessary  outlay  of  money  ;  but 
after  a  time,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Burditt,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Selectmen,  and  his  associates,  a  bridge  was  built, 
which  has  since  been  replaced  by  a  substantial  iron 
structure.  Other  buildings  were  erected,  and  the 
business  grew  and  increased  until,  while  in  the  first 
two  or  three  years  five  or  six  hundred  covered  the 
number  of  carriages  manufactured,  1871  found  the 
sales  enlarged  to  twelve  thousand.  At  that  time,  in 
order  to  still  better  facilitate  business,  a  joint  stock 
company  was  formed  and  incorporated,  known  as 
"The  F.  A.  Whitney  Carriage  Company,"  with  F.  A. 
Whitney,  president;  F.  W.Whitney,  treasurer;  Wm. 
B.  Whitney,  superintendent  of  wood  and  iron  depart- 
ment, and  S.  M.  Frost,  secretary  and  traveling  sales- 
man. F.  A.  Whitney,  F.  W.  Whitney,  Wm.  B. 
Whitney  and  S.  M.  Frost,  directors  and  owners  of  the 
entire  stock.  Not  a  season  has  passed  since  1871 
without  the  addition  either  of  buildings,  lumber- 
sheds,  or  improvements  in  labor-saving  devices,  to 
increase  production,  economize  cost,  and  secure  the 
best  mechanical  results.  The  enterprise  has  proved 
remarkably  successful,  furnishing  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  people,  and  contributing  greatly  to 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  town.  In  1885  Mr.  S. 
M.  Frost  retired  from  the  business,  and  F.  H.  Shaw, 
J.  P.  Holman,  Philip  Lothrop  and  Wm.  C.  Burditt, 
employes  of  the  company,  became  stockholders.  In 
1886  Wm.  B.  Whitney  retired,  and  Geo.  W.  Foster, 
formerly  of  the  firm  of  Foster  Bros.  &  Kenney, 
entered  the  employ  of  the  company  a.nd  took  an 
interest.  A  few  months  ago  Mr.  F.  H.  Shaw  sold  his 
interest,  leaving  the  present  management  as  follows : 
F.  A.  Whitney,  president  and  treasurer;  Wm.  C. 
Burditt,  secretary ;  Geo.  W.  Foster,  traveling  sales- 
man, and  F.  A.  Whitney,  J.  P.  Holman,  P.  Lothrop 
and  Geo.  W.  Foster,  directors. 

The  company  were  never  in  a  better  condition  to 
manufacture  than  at  the  present  time,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  employes,  and  shipping  goods  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  South  America  and  Aus- 
tralia." 
.   Of  her  citizens,  there  is  no  one  whom  Leominster 


honors  more,  or  who  better  deserves  the  honor,  than 
Mr.  F.  A.  Whitney.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  man 
has  contributed  more  than  he  to  the  permanent  and 
healthy  growth  of  our  mechanical  industries.  Not 
only  did  he  help  to  establish  this  most  important 
business,  but  it  was  chiefly  by  his  foresight  and 
energy  that  it  passed  its  most  critical  time,  took  pos- 
session of  a  location  admirably  fitted  for  its  accommo- 
dation and  development  and  came  to  its  present  liberal, 
permanent  and  prosperous  condition.  Mr.  Whitney 
is  not  a  native  of  Leominster,  but  he  has  been  for 
many  years,  covering  the  whole  of  his  business  career, 
closely  connected  with  the  religious  and  industrial 
life  of  the  town.  While  his  business  record  is  an 
honor  to  himself,  both  as  a  manufacturer  and  an 
employer,  and  has  been  and  is  a  vital,  working  force 
in  our  growth  and  prosperity,  the  buildings  he  has 
planned  with  so  much  taste,  and  caused  to  be  so  thor- 
oughly constructed,  will  remain  as  a  permanent 
element  in  Leominster's  future  industrial  history. 

In  the  same  line  of  bu^inessthe  Richardson  Carriage 
Company  have  been  for  two  years  located  in  Leomin- 
ster. They  occupy  the  old  Union  Comb  Shop,  which 
they  have  twice  enlarged.  The  business  is  prosperous 
and  employs  many  hands.  It  is  now  and  will  be  one 
of  the  important  elements  in  our  progress,  but  as  a 
late  comer,  its  history  is  hardly  demanded  in  this 
sketch. 

Machixery. — Thurston  Richardson,  a  man  of 
much  more  than  ordinary  mechanical  ability,  and 
especially  skillful  as  a  worker  in  iron,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  in  Leominster  to  make  the  manufac- 
ture of  machinery  a  regular  business.  He  worked  in 
a  small  shop  on  Union  Street,  and  devoted  his  atten- 
tion largely  to  the  manufacture  of  comb  tools.  While 
in  Boston  purchasing  machinery  for  the  Union  Comb 
Co.,  Mr.  Richardson  was  exposed  to  the  small-pox, 
of  which  disease  he  died.  From  that  time  there  has 
been  some  business  of  this  kind  in  town,  managed  by 
different  parties  and  located  at  different  places ;  but 
the  iron  industry  has  never  been  extensive  or  promi- 
nent. 

At  present  there  are  four  firms  in  town  working  in 
iron,  —  Gould  &  Cook,  manufacturers  of  the  Gem 
Pencil-sharpener;  J.  A.  Stowell,  John  Mather  and 
Austin  A.  Smith.  These  firms  do  the  general  jobbing 
business  of  the  town,  and  some  or  all  of  them  under- 
take the  making  of  shafting,  gearing,  hangers,  pul- 
leys, etc.  Mr.  Smith  has  of  late  made  a  number  of 
rattan  machines  of  excellent  quality ;  but  none  of 
the  firms  employ  many  hands  or  undertake  very 
heavy  work.  It  is  a  direction  in  which  the  possibil- 
ities of  Leominster  have  not  been  largely  devel- 
oped. 

Nearly  allied  to  this  business,  however,  is  the 
making  of  apple-parers,  which  has  been,  and  is  still, 
somewhat  more  largely  carried  on  in  town.  The 
business  was  commenced  by  Lockey  &  Howland  in 
1856,  and  by  them  made  very  profitable.     Later  Mr. 
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Lockey  managed  the  business  alone;  but  in  the  end 
it  was  sold  and  moved  from  town.  Some  time  after, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hudson  started  the  same  business,  but 
under  different  patents,  and  continued  it  with  success 
till  within  a  few  years,  when  he  sold  his  interest  to 
his  son,  C.  E.  Hudson,  the  present  owner.  The 
business  employs,  at  some  .seasons  of  the  year,  fifteen 
or  more  hands,  and  is  of  growing  importance. 

Chamber  Furniture. — It  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
the  history  of  this  industry  in  Leominster  can  bear 
a  date  much  earlier  than  18<i-l.  The  exact  date  of 
the  business  conducted  by  a  Mr.  Pratt  in  the  Lane  & 
Prescott  shop  is  not  l^nown  to  the  writer  and  it  is 
possible  that  Mr.  George  A.  Bishop  began  work  at  the 
same  place  a  short  time  before  the  year  above  named. 
But  the  year  1S()4  is  the  time  when  the  business  took 
such  form  as  permanently  to  affect  the  interests  of 
the  town. 

At  present  there  are  two  firms  in  Leominster  en- 
gaged in  this  business  :  the  Leominster  Furniture 
Company  and  Merriam,  Hall  &  Co.  at  North  Leo- 
minster. The  business  of  Merriam,  Hall  &  Co.,  was 
established  in  lS(i4,  at  which  time  the  first  buildings 
of  the  present  factory  were  erected.  The  original 
])artners  were  George  Hall,  Samuel  Merriam  and 
Edward  I'ickard.  Two  of  the  three,  at  least,  had  not 
been  residents  of  Leominster  previous  to  this  time. 
The  relations  of  Mr.  Merriam  to  this  business  are 
embodied  in  the  sketch  of  his  life.  The  firm  now 
consists  of  George  Hall,  one  of  the  original  owners 
and  his  son,  Arthur  H.  Hall,  both  wholly  familiar 
with  the  business.  The  buildings  have  been  several 
times  enlarged  and  are  now  carefully  arranged  and 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  business.  The  firm  have 
lately  purchased  a  large  tract  from  the  Moses  Rich- 
ardson estate,  erected  a  large  store-house  and  con- 
ducted it  by  a  side-track  directly  with  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad.  This  enables  them  to  handle  freight  with 
large  economy  of  time  and  labor.  The  business  is 
wholly  the  making  of  chamber  suits  in  ash,  oak  and 
cherry.  About  ninety  men  are  employed  and  the 
annual  product  is  ten  thousand  suits. 

About  the  same  year  Blodgett  &  Bishop  began  to 
make  chamber  suits  in  what  was  called  the  Lane  & 
Prescott  shop.  Soon  after,  they  erected  the  factory 
now  used  by  the  company  at  the  lowest  point  on 
Moudosnock  Brook  which  has  yet  been  occupied  for 
maniilacturing  purposes.  Bishop  &  Hogan  succeeded 
Blodgett  &  Bishop,  and  when  Mr.  Hogan  retired  the 
firm  became  George  A.  Bishop  &  Company.  In  this 
I'orni  the  business  continued  until  1878,  when  Mr. 
Bishop  (lied  very  suddenly.  For  the  next  two  years 
there  were  two  firms,  Martin,  Bates  &  Co.,  and  A.  J. 
Bales  &  Co.,  but  in  1880  the  present  corporation  was 
formed,  known  in  law  as  The  Leominster  Furniture 
Manufacturing  Company.  The  original  facilities  of 
the  plant  have  been  largely  increased  by  the  addition 
of  store-house,  lumber-sheds,  &c.  The  business  of 
the  corporation  is  the  manufacture  of  chamber  suits 


in  pine,  ash,  oak  and  chestnut.  The  mill  has  both 
steam  and  water-power  and  accommodates  about  fifty 
men.  This  company  finish  a  few  suits,  but  no  goods 
are  finished  at  the  factory  of  Merriam,  Hall  &  Co. 

Toys  and  Games. — This  business  is  conducted  by 
W.  S.  Reed  and  C.  E.  Dresser,  who  constitute  the  W. 
S.  Reed  Toy  Company.  So  far  as  the  writer  has 
found  any  clue  to  the  business  history  of  the  site  now 
occupied  by  this  corporation,  it  is  contained  in  the 
following  : 

"About  the  year  1763  another  saw-mill  was  erected 
further  down  the  stream  (Monoosnock  Brook),  by 
Rufus  Houghton.  This  was  afterwards  known  as  the 
Fullum  Mill."  From  about  1825  to  1847  this  mill  was 
occupied  by  Thomas  Stearns  for  a  tannery,  when  the 
property  was  sold  to  .J.  C.  Lane,  who  erected  the  ]i resent 
wooden  building.  But  there  is  no  certainty  that  the 
new  shop  was  built  on  the  exact  site  of  the  old  mill ; 
indeed,  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  farther  to  the 
north  and  west  and  the  "Fullum  Mill''  stood  nearer 
the  place  now  occupied  by  the  Rattan  Works.  It  is 
perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the  shop  erected  by  Mr. 
Lane  for  his  piano-works  in  time  came  to  be  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  combs. 

In  1874  the  New  England  Toy  Company,  consisting 
of  W.  S.  Reed,  Seymour  Lyman  &  F.  A.  Whitney, 
was  organized.  The  company  manufactured  a  few 
styles  of  children's  blocks,  and  published  one  or  more 
primers  of  the  same  general  character.  But  as  the 
business  was  never  able  to  earn  its  own  living,  it  died 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  months. 

In  July,  1876,  W.  S.  Reed,  having  secured  several 
patents  upon  inventions  of  his  own,  began  the  manu- 
facture of  toys  in  a  building  owned  by  the  Whitney 
Carriage  Company.  In  1879  he  purchased  the  Lane 
&  Prescott  shop  and  soon  after,  to  accommodate  his 
rapidly  increasing  business,  built  the  present  brick 
factory. 

In  1881  the  present  corporation  was  formed,  with 
W.  S.  Reed  as  president  and  C.  E.  Dresser  as  treas- 
urer. All  the  stock  is  owned  by  these  gentlemen, 
which  fact  possesses  at  least  this  advantage,  that  the 
whole  corporation  can  hold  oflice. 

The  company  manufacture  toys,  games  and  novel- 
ties of  every  description  ;  many  of  these  are  among  the 
most  attractive  in  the  market  and  have  an  extensive 
sale,  reaching  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ITnited 
States.  They  make  also  several  styles  of  tables  and 
other  goods  not  included  under  the  general  term  of 
toys.  These  last  are  among  the  best  and  most  conve- 
nient of  household  articles. 

In  1886  the  company  began  the  manufacturing  of  a 
case  used  to  transport  liquids  through  the  mails. 
These  cases  are  of  wood,  lined  with  cork  and  to  one  end 
is  fitted  a  tight  screw-cap  cushioned  with  rubber.  A 
glass  bottle  is  placed  inside  this  case,  holding  the 
liquid  to  be  transmitted.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
mailing  cases  in  the  market  and  said  to  be  the  only 
one  having  the  approval  of  the  Postmaster-General. 
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The  business  of  this  corporation  forms  one  of  the 
leading  industries  of  Leominster. 

Leather  Board. — Among  the  industries  which 
have  been  established  within  the  past  twenty  years 
and  are  now  at  home  in  Leominster,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important.  It  is  located  on  the  Nashua  Kiver 
at  the  site  occupied  by  the  grist-mill  erected  by  Ma- 
jor Amos  Haws  at  the  request  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
The  property  was  purchased  and  the  business  estab- 
lished in  1868.  The  company  is  known  as  the  Har- 
wood  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  owners  are 
J.  A.  Harwood,  of  Littleton,  and  Nahum  Harwood, 
of  Leominster. 

As  first  stated  the  business  consisted  of  the  manu- 
facture of  leather  board,  but  the  making  of  boot  and 
shoe  stifl'enings  and  chair-seats  has  been  added,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  plant  increased  from  one  to  three 
tons  per  day.  In  1883  the  buildings  were  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  fire ;  but  the  ruins  were  removed  and  new 
buildings  erected  with  no  unnecessary  delay.  These 
buildings  have  all  modern  appliances  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  business  and  the  comfort  of  the 
workmen.  The  factory  has  both  water  and  steam- 
power,  and  employs  about  sixty  men.  This  business 
has  been  prosperous  from  the  beginning,  and  by  fur- 
nishing constant  employment  to  so  many  skilled  me- 
chanics, has  been  and  is  an  important  agent  in  quick- 
ening the  growth  of  the  town.  It  is  a  strong  and 
staple  business. 

Manufacture  of  White  Shirts.— Less  than 
nine  years  ago  this  whole  business  was  foreign  to  the 
thought  and  knowledge  of  Leominster.  Probably  no 
one  at  that  time  had  the  least  idea  that  Leominster 
would  ever  be  known  in  the  State,  much  less  in  the 
country,  for  its  manufacture  of  white  shirts.  Still  the 
business  is  evidently  liere  to  stay,  and  has  already  at- 
tained most  ample  proportions.  Its  beginnings  and 
history  may  be  briefly  stated. 

In  September,  1880,  G.  F.  Morse  &  Co.  purchased 
a  few  machines  and  a  small  quantity  of  cloth  and 
were  preparing  to  start  this  business,  when  C.  E. 
Dresser  and  D.  C.  Nickerson,  either  because  it  was  a 
new  business  or  because  it  promised  success,  bought 
the  material  and  began  the  work.  With  these  gentle- 
men Mr.  F.  A.  Whitney  was,  soon  after,  associated. 
This  infant  industry  was  put  in  the  care  of  George  A. 
Gane,  at  the  time  a  manufacturer  of  custom  shirts  in 
Fitchburg,  for  none  of  the  partners  had  any  practical 
knowledge  of  the  business.  This  is  the  opening 
chapter  of  its  history.  It  may  be  doubted  if  any  of 
the  gentlemen  engaged  in  starting  the  work  had  any 
clear  idea  of  what  was  to  come  of  it  all.  The  whole 
thing  seems  to  the  writer  as  in  some  sense  an  acci- 
dent, or,  at  most,  an  experiment  in  its  starting. 

The  first  owners  continued  the  business  until  May, 
1881,  when  it  was  sold  to  E.  A.  Buffiuton,  of  Detroit. 
It  has  never  been  known  in  what  ratio  the  first 
owners  divided   the  profits.      Mr.  Bufiinton  was   as 


thoroughly  fitted  for  this  business  as  a  man  could  be 
who  had  been  superintendent  of  a  large  shoe  factory 
and  had  never  made  a  shirt  in  his  life.  But  he  had 
energy  and  business  ability,  and  these  answered  until 
the  experience  could  be  acquired.  Under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Buffinton  the  business  began  to  in- 
crease and  assume  a  more  permanent  form.  The  be- 
ginnings were  small,  twenty  machines  and  a  single 
floor  in  a  comparatively  small  building;  but  in  the 
second  year  a  laundry  was  added  and  another  room. 
At  the  end  of  five  years  the  whole  business  was  moved 
to  a  new  and  much  larger  building  erected  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  AVilliams  for  its  accommodation.  This  build- 
ing has  since  been  enlarged.  The  company  has  at 
the  present  writing  a  contract  with  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Women's  Eeformatory  Prison  at  Sherborn,  and 
a  branch  factory  at  Provincetown,  Mass.  They  sell, 
also,  the  goods  made  by  the  Bay  State  Shirt  Com- 
pany. This,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  Leominster 
Shirt  Company.  In  1887  Mr.  C.  C.  Foster  became 
associated  in  the  business. 

About  a  year  later  than  the  organization  of  the 
Leominster  Shirt  Company,  Mr.  G.  A.  Gane,  who  had 
left  the  employ  of  Mr.  Bufiinton,  started  what  is 
called  the  Wachusett  Shirt  Company.  It  was  cra- 
dled in  a  small  room  in  Paton's  Block,  and  in  its 
infancy  had  only  eight  machines.  In  July,  1882, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Whitney  took  part  in  this  business.  From 
its  first  quarters  the  business  moved  to  the  shop  of  W. 
D.  Earl  &  Co.,  and  from  there  to  the  upper  story  of 
a  building  owned  by  the  Whitney  Carriage  Company. 
It  soon  spread  from  this  single  floor  all  through  the 
building  and  began  to  feel  cramped  even  in  its  larger 
quarters.  Under  these  conditions  Mr.  Whitney 
planned  and  erected  extensive  additions,  which  were 
finished  and  dedicated  December  5,  1885.  This 
building  is  a  model  of  convenience  and  comfort, 
every  way  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose.  This 
building  accommodated  the  business  for  something 
more  than  a  year,  but  in  June,  1886,  Mr.  Whitney 
determined  to  erect  another  and  still  finer  factory,  and 
the  work  was  finished  the  following  year.  This  new 
building  is  of  brick  and  is  without  doubt  the  most 
complete  and  elegant  manufacturing  building  in  any 
town  of  this  size  in  the  State.  Nothing  that  would 
improve  the  sanitary  condition,  the  convenience  for 
doing  business  or  increase  the  comfort  of  the  em- 
ployes is  omitted.  The  structure  is  an  ornament  to 
the  town  and,  accidents  apart,  will  remain  for  many 
generations  a  permanent  addition  to  the  business  pos- 
sibilities of  Leominster.  The  company  is  doing,  and 
has  every  facility  for  doing,  an  extensive  and  profit- 
able business.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  better 
accommodations  could  be  planned  or  desired. 

The  Bay  State  Shirt  Company  was  organized  in 
October,  1885,  by  A.  G.  Morse,  of  Leominster,  and 
George  H.  Priest,  of  Sterling.  Mr.  Priest  soon  with- 
drew, and  it  is  now  a  stock  company.  The  business 
has  been  twice  enlarged,  uses  about  a  hundred  ma- 
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chines  and  sells  its  goods  through  the  Leominster 
Shirt  Company. 

After  this  review,  it  will  hardly  be  claimed  that  the 
manufacture  of  white  shirts  is  not  an  important  in- 
dustry in  Leomin.ster.  It  is  young,  but  certainly  very 
large  of  its  age.  With  facilities  for  making  a  thou- 
sand dozen  of  shirts  in  a  day,  Leominster  is  not  likely 
to  fail  in  any  demand  made  upon  her  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Leominster  has  other  important  industries,  some 
well  under  way  and  others  in  process  of  development. 
The  rattan  works,  now  only  fairly  commenced,  prom- 
ises to  add  to  the  permanent  forces  of  the  town.  A. 
W.  Colburn  &  Co.  employ  some  twenty-eight  men  in 
the  manufacture  of  musical  merchandise.  Aldrich 
Cook  has  a  factory  for  doing  all  kinds  of  enamel 
work.  Tenney  &  Kenney  are  manufacturers  of 
builders'  supplies,  as  window-frames,  doors,  etc.  A. 
A.  Tisdale  &  Co.  manufacturers  of  reed  goods,  car- 
riage-bodies, etc.  The  Union  Desk  Company  located 
here  in  1887,  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  desks  and 
library  tables.  But  as  the  history  is  substantially 
complete,  perhaps  the  enumeration  has  proceeded  far 
enough  to  show  that  the  claim  was  a  just  one,  that 
Leominster  could  afford  to  be  judged  by  the  character 
and  extent  of  her  manufacturing  industries. 

No  town  can  be  exempt  from  the  action  of  those 
forces  which  affect  trade  and  currency.  Business  will 
have  its  times  of  depression  in  any  community.  Nor 
is  there  any  wish  to  state  the  case  for  Leominster  any 
moi'e  favorably  than  the  facts  will  warrant.  But  con- 
sidering the  extent  of  her  industries  and  their  variety, 
the  general  character  of  the  employes  for  skill  and 
intelligence,  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  Leomin- 
ster will  suffer  as  little  from  labor  depressions  or  labor 
troubles,  will  oifer  as  constant  employment  and  at  as 
favorable  wages  to  her  mechanics  as  any  other  town 
in  this  Commonwealth.  If  to  this  be  added  the  con- 
siderations which  would  naturally  come  from  her 
pleasant  surroundings,  healthy  location,  superior  ad- 
vantages of  education,  of  social  culture  and  religious 
training,  who  will  say  that  the  two  questions,  stand- 
ing at  the  opening  of  this  chapter,  do  not  here  find  so 
favorable  an  answer  as  to  make  Leominster  a  most 
desirable  place  for  a  home? 


CHAPTER  CLVIIL 

h'EOUINSTBR—(Con/muecl.) 

MILITARY. 

Leomix.ster  has  an  honorable  war  record.  She 
would,  indeed,  be  unworthy  both  of  her  ancestors 
and  the  times  of  her  birth,  if  in  all  the  struggles  for 
libert}',  she  had   not  made   full  proof  of  her  patriot- 


ism. It  is  true  that  the  first  settlers  of  the  town  had 
no  personal  experience  of  the  tomahawk  and  the 
scalping-knife;  but  the  story  of  what  their  fathers 
had  sufl'ered  was  a  close  remembrance  ;  and  these 
hardy  pioneers  had  barely  time  to  build  their  rude 
homes,  "  establish  God's  house  in  the  wilderness," 
connect  the  hill-tops  by  roads  and  erect  here  and  there 
a  mill  to  grind  their  corn  and  saw  their  logs,  when 
the  alarm  of  war  sounded  at  the  North,  and  the 
sword  did  not,  for  the  next  thirty-and-tive  years,  rest 
easy  in  its  scabbard.  The  origin  and  the  early 
environments  of  the  town  were  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  patriotism  :  and  so  it  is  no  sui-prise  to  find 
that  in  all  wars,  where  the  records  can  be  obtained, 
Leominster  was  at  the  front. 

Leominster  hardly  knew  herself  to  be  a  town  wlien 
King  George's  War  began  in  1744.  If  any  requisition 
was  made  upon  Leominster  for  this  war,  there  does 
not  appear  to  a  record  of  the  fact;  but  as  the  chief 
event  was  the  siege  and  taking  of  Louisbourg,  and  as 
the  burden  of  this  expedition  rested  upon  New  Eng- 
land, and  particularly  upon  Massachusetts,  it  may 
well  be  that  Leominster  was  represented  at  that  fa- 
mous siege.  Possibly  some  son  of  hers  learned  there 
that  which  was  practiced  thirty  years  later  for  Eng- 
land's benefit.  But  the  past  must  be  allowed  to  keep 
its  secret  as  regards  this  war. 

The  French  and  Indian  War,  so  called,  soon  fol- 
lowed, and  in  this  contest  we  are  able  to  find  the  work 
of  Leominster.  Her  quota  of  troops  was  thirty-six, 
and  these  names  make  a  part  of  the  li?t : 

Lieutenant  Benjamin  AVbitcomb,  Captain  Jonas  Johnt>on,  Luke  Rich- 
ardson, Jonas  Wliite,  Wm.  Warren,  Samuel  Warren,  Joseph  Polly, 
Jonas  Clark.  Jonathan  Houghton,  Captain  \Vm.  Boutelle,  Sergeant  John 
W'bite,  Elias  Carter,  Zena8  Whitconib,  Benjamin  Stevens,  Jonathan 
White,  Jonas  Spofford,  Benjamin  "Whitcomb. 

The  following  muster-roll,  also,  shows  that  a  com- 
pany marched  from  Leominster  in  answer  to  a  special 
case  of  alarm.  The  taking  of  the  fort  was  no  doubt 
the  cause  of  the  return.  Whether  all  were  Leomin- 
ster men  or  not  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  roll 
is  of  interest. 

A  muster  Roll  of  a  foot  Company,  commanded  by  Thouifis  Wilder,  of 
Leominster,  detached  out  of  Col.  Oliver  Wjlder'y  Regiment,  that  marched 
on  the  Alarm  for  the  relief  of  Fort  William  Henry  as  far  as  Spriligtield. 
Gone  14  days. 

Captain  Thomas  Wilder,  Lieutenant  Samuel  Noui-se,  Ensign  Josiah 
Bayley,  Sergeant  Nathaniel  Page,  Sergeant  Caleb  Sawyer,  Sergeant 
Oliver  Hale,  Sergeant  Nathan  Bennett,  Corporal  Wm.  Wilder,  Corporal 
Nathaniel  Hastings,  Corporal  Phinehas  Wheelock,  Corporal  John  Pol- 
lard, Benjamin  Wheelock,  Jonathan  White,  James  Simouds,  Rufus 
Houghton,  Amos  Kendall,  Keudall  Boutell,  Joseph  Policy,  Nathaniel 
Colburn,  Luke  Richardson,  ,\sa  Johnson,  Oliver  Wyman.  James  Ballard, 
Gardner  Wilder.  Phillip  Vorbach,  Silas  Bayley,  Jacob  Houghton,  Oba- 
diah  Gill,  Samuel  51oore.  Henry  Satel,  Thomas  Fife,  James  Snow, 
Mathey  Knight,  Samuel  Bruce,  Wm.  Pollard,  James  McBride,  Jabez 
Bears,  Elijah  Wilson,  Jonathan  Holman,  John  Pyper,  John  Grout,  Jon- 
athan Rlessau,  Jonathan  Page,  Joseph  Pavis,  Reuben  Wyman,  Jacob 
Gould,  Aaron  Taylor,  Jonathan  Page,  Jr.,  Ephraim  Osborn,  Timothy 
Fo.N,  Setb  Dodge,  John  Leach,  Zebiilon  Dodge,  Jonathan  Wood,  Silas 
Dutton,  Jonathan  Holt,  Asa  Satcl,  Wm.  Kimball,  Reuben  Smith,  John 
Symonds,  Amos  Haseltine,  William  Seward,  Samuel  Hodgekin,  David 
Pierce.  Abijah  Pratt,  Daniel  Pierce. 

Worcester  SS:  January  S"",  1758.     Then  Cap  Thomas  Wilder  person- 
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ally  appeared  and  made  oath  to  tbe  truth  of  the  above  roll  that  each 
person  set  thereon  served  the  whole  term  and  took  nothing  on  account 
of  the  Province  but  what  is  there  set  forth. 

Thomas  Wilder. 
Sworn  before  me. 

Joseph  Wilder,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 

Mr.  Wilder,  in  his  history,  says,  that  of  those  who 
were  drafted,  some  went  willingly,  and  others  fur- 
nished substitutes :  and,  what  is  still  more  remarka- 
ble, all  lived  to  return  and  unite  in  the  general 
thanksgiving  over  the  conquest  of  Canada.  This 
thanksgiving  occurred  October  9,  1760.  Leominster 
was  thus  happily  through  the  first  severe  war  after 
her  incorporation.  Through  the  more  serious  trou- 
bles just  at  hand  she  was  not  to  pass  without  the 
stain  of  blood. 

If  one  could,  in  imagination,  enter  a  Leominster 
home  anywhere  between  the  years  1765  and  1775,  he 
would  find,  as  the  evening  came  on,  the  family  gath- 
ered about  the  immense  fire-place,  discussing  the 
darkening  prospects  of  the  Colonies  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  mother  country.  It  is  likely  that  little 
mention  would  be  made  of  absolute  separation  from 
England.  But  the  spirit  was  only  waiting  motive 
and  direction.  Leominster  was  not  disloyal;  but 
there  was  liberty  in  her  blood.  England,  in  her  sel- 
fishness, taught  her  Colonies  to  think,  to  organize,  to 
pay  and  to  fight,  and  they  bettered  the  instruction. 
It  was  pleasant  music  to  English  ears  when,  on  June 
17,  1745,  New  England  men  beat  the  triumphal 
march  into  Louisbourg;  but  when,  on  June  17,  1775, 
thirty  years  after,  the  same  drums  were  heard  at 
Lexington,  the  music  was  less  agreeable.  Still,  it 
was  the  same  old  tune. 

What  the  town  did  in  these  years  of  preparation 
may  be  briefly  summarized.  The  people  of  Leomin- 
ster were  loyal  to  King  George  while  King  George 
was  loyal  to  the  Colonies ;  but  their  allegiance  to 
him  was  held  within  the  larger  feeling  of  liberty, — a 
determination  to  maintain  their  equal  and  just  rights 
of  freemen,  to  secure  which  they  had  braved  exile, 
danger  and  death.  In  witness  of  this,  the  closing 
words  of  an  address,  adopted  March  3,  1766,  may  be 
quoted.  The  people  of  Boston  were  suffering  under 
the  laws  of  the  British  Parliament.  The  address  was 
one  of  sympathy,  and  closes  with  these  words :  "  We 

MUST,  WE  CAN,  AND  WE  WILL  BE  FREE.       We  Cannot 

part  with  our  creation  right.  We  are  obliged  forever 
to  assert  it,  as  it  is  our  glory  to  be  In  subjection  to 
that  Supreme  Power  which  made  us  free." 

It  appears  from  the  spirit  and  temper  of  this  ad- 
dress that  the  people  of  Leominster  were  not  one 
whit  behind  the  rest  pait  of  Massachusetts  in  their 
love  for  liberty  and  in  their  willingness  to  take 
any  risk  for  its  possession.  There  is  clear  proof  that 
this  interest  did  not  fail  or  become  faint.  For  exam- 
ple, in  September,  1768,  a  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  meet  other  committees  in  Boston  and  to 
consider  questions  relating  to  the  public  good.  About 
four  years  after,  Leominster  took  occasion,  in  town- 


meeting,  to  approve  the  doings  of  Boston  in  regard 
to  their  troubles  with  the  British  government.  .In 
August,  1774,  Leominster,  with  other  towns,  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  of  Correspondence.  These  com- 
mittees were  not  only  a  means  of  collecting  intelli- 
gence, but  were  also  the  first  step  towards  organization, 
and  in  the  end  gave  the  country  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. 

When,  in  the  progress  of  events,  the  port  of  Boston 
was  closed,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  they  made  this  report : 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  as  the  Delegates  from  tbe  several  Colonies 
are  soon  to  meet  in  Congress,  in  order  to  point  out  and  advise  wiiat  is 
best  to  be  done  at  this  alarming  crisis,  it  will  be  most  proper  in  us  to 
wait  until  we  are  informed  what  measures  they  recommend  before  we 
come  to  any  particular  Resolutions  concerning  the  matter,  except  as 
follows  : 

1st.  That  we  will  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities  strictly  and  stead- 
fastly pursue  such  methods  as  shall  be  recommended  by  the  saiil  ('oli- 
gress  as  the  most  likely  to  recover  our  just  rights  and  privileges. 

■2d.  That  we  will  heartily  endeavor  as  much  as  in  us  lays  to  awaken 
and  stir  up  every  person  to  a  thorough  sense  of  the  real  certainty  there 
now  is  of  America  being  reduced  to  the  most  abject  slavery  and  i)overty  ; 
and  the  danger  there  also  is  of  the  loss  of  our  religious,  as  well  as  our 
civil  rights  and  privileges,  unless  we  uuitedly  endeavor  by  a  steady  aud 
manly  opposition  to  prevent  it. 

3d.  We  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  this  town 
whether  it  is  not  their  indispensable  duty  to  afford  some  relief  lo  the  in- 
dustrious poor  of  the  town  of  Boston,  who  are  really  exposed  to  the 
most  severe  hardships  by  means  of  tbe  late  cruel  .\cts  of  Parliament. 

4th.  We  recommend  peace,  firmness  and  a  manly  fortitude  in 
asserting  and  niaiutaiuing,  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities,  all  our  just 
lawful  and  constitutional  rights  and  privileges. 

Thou.\s  Legiiett,  ~) 
Israel  Nichols,  j 
Stephen  Johnson,  ^  ComnUtea 
John  Joslin,  Jr.,  | 
Thomas  Cowing,  J 
August  27,  1774. 

When  war  was  the  only  possibility,  Leominster  was 
not  a  moment  behind.  A  large  number,  considering 
the  population  of  the  town,  marched  at  once  to  Lex- 
ington, June  17,  1775.  The  names  of  the  members 
of  this  company  who  belonged  in  Leominster  are 
given  below  : 

Captain  David  Wilder,  Sergeant  Rufns  Houghton,  Sergeant  Ab^ah 
Butler,  David  Kendall,  Josiab  ^Vllitcomb,  James  Joslin,  David  Wilson, 
William  Nichols,  Ebeuezer  Stuart,  Ephraim  Bates,  David  Clarke,  Josi- 
ab Colbnrn,  Asa  Kendall,  Richard  Stuart,  Reuben  Gates. 

A  company  was  at  once  enlisted  into  the  service  for 
eight  months,  and  some  of  the  same  re-enlisted  for 
the  war.  Of  this  company  of  eight  months'  men  all 
but  a  very  few  were  from  Leominster,  and  for  this 
reason  their  names  are  given  below  : 

Coiitinental  Twenty-third  Regiment  of  Footy  commanded  by  Colonel  Asa 
miitcomb, — Captain  David  Wilder,  Lieutenant  Jonathan  Gates  and 
Lieutenant  Timothy  Boutell,  commissioued  April  19,  1775.  Sergeants 
Francis  Lane,  William  Warner,  Josiah  Carter,  Peter  Joslin  ;  Corporals, 
Levi  Warner,  Samuel  Buss,  James  Butler,  Jonathan  Warren  ;  Drum- 
mer, Thomas  Rogers  ;  Fifer,  .\bijah  Haskell  ;  Privates,  Charles  Eames, 
James  Boutelle,  Abel  Bigelow,  John  Battles,  Isaac  Blodgett,  Amos 
Brown,  Levi  Blood,  Jonathan  Colburn,  Stephen  Chase,  Nathaniel  Chap- 
man, David  Clark,  Elisha  Carther,  Josiah  Colburn,  David  Clark,  Jr., 
Daniel  Edson,  David  Fleeman,  John  Farmer,  Reuben  Gates,  Jonathan 
tiates,  Jr.,  Joshua  Hemenway,  Henry  Hall,  Benjamin  Hale,  John 
Hale,  Joshua  Holt,  David  Hale,  Luke  Johnson,  Jonathan  Kendall,  Ja- 
cob Kibberiger,  .\sa  Kendall,  Amos  Kendall,  Philip  Lock,  John  Lock, 
Ebeuezer  Osgood,  Joshua  Prouty,  Asa  Priest,  David  Robinson,  Joseph 
Smith,  Benjamin  .Stearns,  Zebedee   Simons,  John  Stone,   .Samuel  .Salter, 
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Aaron  Sampson,  Othniel  Taylor,  Joshua  Wliite,  Henry  Winchester, 
Samuel  Willanl,  John  Whitney,  Is;iac  Whitlnure,  Josiah  White,  Kbe- 
nezer  Wood,  James  Wood,  Philip  Winter,  Luke  Wilson,  Jacob  Winter, 
Joseph  Smith,  Jr. 

All  except  eight  enlisted  April  19,  1775. 

Not  ouly  did  Leominster  respond  promptly  and 
hartily  to  every  call  for  men  and  means  in  the  regu- 
lar services,  but  she  was  ready  with  help  in  such 
special  emergencies  as  came  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  It  is  known  that  in  the  case  of  Burgoyne's 
invasion  many  volunteers  went  to  Bennington  in  ad- 
dition to  the  company  whose  names  are  here  printed. 
At  this  battle  Thomas  Joslin,  a  brother  of  the  captain, 
was  killed  by  the  first  shot  of  the  enemy. 

This  company  marched  from  Leominster,  but  prob- 
ably some  were  from  the  neighboring  towns : 

ROLL. 

Roll  of  Captain  John  Joslin's  Company  in  Colonel  Job  CuBhin{i:'B  Reg- 
iment, who  marched  from  Leominster  for  Bennington  on  the  last  of  July, 
A.l>.  1777,  by  order  of  Council,  to  "Joyn"  General  Seth  Warner,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Captain,  .Tohn  Joslin  ;  Lieutenants,  Boman  Brown  and  Benjamin 
Spaulding ;  Sergeants,  Francis  Lane,  David  Sawin,  John  Wood  and 
Timothy  Fullim  ;  Corporals,  Stephen  Miles,  Barnabas  Wood,  Benjamin 
Stuart  and  John  Coodridge  ;  Drummei-,  Nehemiah  Follensbe;  Fifer,  Na- 
thaniel Follensbe ;  Privates,  Jouathan  Adams,  Asa  Buttrick,  .John  Ben- 
nitt,  Asa  Brooks,  Sanniel  Bowers,  William  Boutel,  Stephen  Bayley,  Jon- 
ath<an  Benjamin,  Richard  Haaeltine,  .Tohn  Cohe,  Josejih  Davis,  Samuel 
l>anforth.  Nicholas  Dike,  Edward  Fuller,  Thomas  Farnsworth,  Joseph 
Fisher,  Oliver  FuUam,  Jacob  Goodail,  Jonathan  Graves,  Levi  Graves, 
Zeeb.  Green,  Jonathan  Gipson,  Elijah  Houghton,  Obediah  Holt,  Israel 
Hale,  John  Hale,  Samuel  Ilartwell,  Aaron  Hodskins,  Elijah  Holt,  John 
Holt,  Jacob  Holt,  Pbinehas  Hemenway.  Samuel  Hutchinson,  Thomas 
Joslin,  Thomas  Kimball,  Philip  Lock,  Natluiniel  Lane,  Joshua  Blillens, 
Samuel  Miller,  Levi  Miles,  James  Marble,  Ezekiel  Medcalf,  Isiuic  Puffer, 
Amos  Putnam,  Daniel  Pushe,  Mitchels  Richards,  Nathaniel  Russell, 
Jeruthan  Ramond,  Samuel  Sanderson,  Aaron  Sandei-son,  Joseph  Stuart, 
Benjamin  Sterns,  Jacob  Spofford,  Jonathan  Stiles,  Silas  Spaulding,  Asa 
Savig  Taylor,  Robert  Upton,  Willis  Wilder,  Samuel  Wood,  Nathaniel 
Walker,  James  Wood,  James  Walker,  John  Wbitcomb,  Joseph  Hough- 
ton and  Jos.  Priest. 

From  the  record  of  those  times  we  may  pick  a  few 
points  of  interest  and  such  as  will  throw  much  light 
upon  the  general  spirit  of  the  town  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary struggle.  It  is  clear  that  the  people  of 
Leominster  were  never  moved  by  a  mere  sense  of 
exact  duty.  There  was  manifested  a  large-hearted 
love  and  loyalty  for  the  cause  in  all  their  acts,  which 
tell  how  fully  they  had  committed  themselves  to  the 
service  of  liberty.  The  question  was  not:  How  can 
we  meet  this  requisition  so  as  just  to  relieve  ourselves 
of  its  terms?  but  each  call  was  filled  promptly,  fully 
and  often  more.  There  was  something  left  over;  a 
spirit  of  largeness  in  the  service,  indicative  of  the 
love  which  went  with  the  offering.  Still  the  men  of 
that  time,  as  now,  did  their  own  thinking.  They 
could  not  be  pushed  too  far  even  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  June  3,  1778,  we  find  that  in  town- 
meeting  assembled  they  voted  a  remonstance  to  the 
"General  Court,"  "setting  forth  that  they  had  at  all 
times  fully  met  all  calls  upon  them  for  men  or  mate- 
rial ;  but  so  many  other  towns  had  failed  in  these  re- 
spects as  greatly  to  increase  their  burdens  and  that 
they  could    not    much  longer   furnish  men  at  their 


own  expense."  Still  we  find  that  in  the  next  call 
there  was  no  trouble  or  delay  in  furnishing  the  men, 
and  when  the  State,  in  September,  1780,  voted  a  large 
supply  of  beef  for  the  army,  Leominster  paid  for  three 
hundred  and  thirty-four  pounds  more  than  her  pro- 
portion, which  was  seventy-two  hundred  pounds. 
This  fairly  illustrates  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  con- 
trolled this  town  during  the  Revolution. 

There  is  another  fact  worthy  of  mention  and  of  more 
than  passing  interest.  Mr.  Wilder,  in  his  history, 
has  this  statement,  which  stands  still  uncontradicted  : 
"  Although  the  men  of  this  town  were  loyal  subjects 
of  their  King  before  the  Revolution,  yet  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  struggle  for  Independence  no  one 
was  accused,  or  even  suspected,  of  being  a  Tory,  or 
unfriendly  to  the  cause."  That  is  worthy  of  remem- 
brance, and  may  well  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  the 
present  inhabitants.  All  the  people  were  loyal  to 
the  cause  of  freedom.  It  is  plea.sant  to  believe  that 
the  town  did  its  whole  duty,  that  there  was  no  one 
within  its  limits  who  did  not  love  the  cause  of  the 
nation,  labor  for  its  success  and  rejoice  in  its  triumph. 
It  is  a  good  record. 

Still  another  point  of  interest  appears  in  this,  that 
the  people  of  Leominster  have  always  favored  the 
exact  defining  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature 
by  a  Constitution.  Unrestricted  power  for  State  or 
nation  was  not  their  idea  of  liberty.  Hence  we  find 
that  the  town  voted  by  large  majorities  for  a  State 
Constitution  and  instructed  their  representative  to 
work  for  the  same.  At  a  later  period,  also,  the 
town  voted  in  favor  of  adopting  the  National  Consti- 
tution. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  town  to  fill  its  several 
quotas  is  interesting,  and  at  this  date  somewhat  amus- 
ing. The  town  divided  itself  into  cliisses  or  districts. 
Each  class  was  to  provide  and  pay  for  a  man.  In 
this  capacity  the  classes  acted  separately,  levied 
taxes  and  made  contracts.  The  business  was  done  in 
no  half-pledged  manner,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing contract,  made  by  one  of  these  classes  with  the 
man  who  was  to  serve  them  : 

Leominster,  April  10, 1781. 
I,  the  subscriber,  do  engage  to  serve  in  the  Continental  army  for 
three  years,  unless  sooner  discliarged,  for  the  class  of  which  Capt. 
Joshua  Wood  is  the  head,  provided  the  class  pay  me  two  thousand 
dollare  in  paper  money  or  silver,  at  the  exchange,  before  I  go,  and  eigh- 
teen three-year  old  middling  cattle,  provided  I  stay  two  years  and  six 
months  ;  and  if  I  stay  one  year  and  six  months  said  cattle  are  to  be  two 
years  old  ;  and  if  I  stay  but  one  week  said  cattle  are  to  be  one  year  old. 

David  Joslin. 
Lancaster,  April  12,  1781. 
Then  passed  muster,  David  Joslin,  for  a  Continental  soldier  for  the 
(erni  of  three  years,  and  for  the  town  of  Leominster  and  Capt.  Joshua 

Wood's  class. 

Before  me, 

Wm.  Dun.smoor,  Mmt.  Mad. 

This  young  soldier  was  a  mere  boy,  and  tradition 
says  that  it  required  high-heeled  shoes  and  some  extra 
under-garments  to  take  him  safely  through  the  ex- 
amination. He  made  a  good  soldier,  however,  served 
out  his  time  and  received  his  cattle  as  per  agreement. 
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Many  instances  of  special  patriotism  and  the  cheer- 
ful bearing  of  burdens  incident  to  the  times  could  be 
given.  The  women  were  in  no  way  behind  the  men 
in  this  regard,  and  all  did  their  duty  well.  What  has 
now  been  said,  however,  must  suffice.  "The  souls  of 
the  people  were  tried  and  their  pockets  drained,  but 
they  stood  up  to  the  work  like  men." 

It  is  not  at  this  time  possible  to  give  any  full  list 
of  those  who  served  as  regular  soldiers  in  the  army 
during  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Wilder  mentions  the 
names  of  eleven  and  thinks  that  five  more  were  in- 
cluded in  the  first  enlistment  of  three  years'  men. 
The  late  James  Bennett,  Esq.,  had  at  the  time  of  his 
death  collected  a  large  number  of  the  names  of  those 
who  served  in  this  and  other  wars,  but  the  lists  are 
not  designated  with  sufficient  clearness  so  that  a  full 
record  can  be  made.  Entries  which  were  clear  to 
him  cannot  now  be  properly  placed.  The  record  is 
sufficiently  full,  however,  so  that  all  will  admit  that 
the  town  passed  with  credit  through  this  great 
struggle. 

In  the  Rebellion  of  Daniel  Shays,  which  came  but 
a  few  years  later,  this  town  fully  sustained  its  reputa- 
tion and  stood  firmly  for  law  and  order.  Its  quota  of 
men  for  the  militia  was  filled  with  characteristic 
promptness,  and  the  town  in  addition  furnished  two 
of  the  officers — Ensign  John  Buss  and  Maj.  Timothy 
Boutelle.  The  record,  at  this  day,  has  its  chief 
interest  in  the  fact  that,  while  Leominster  furnished 
men  to  put  down  these  insurgents,  none  of  the  insur- 
gents themselves  claimed  a  home  within  her  limits. 

The  War  of  1812. — This  war  is  the  next  point  of 
interest  in  the  military  history  of  the  town.  In  com- 
mon with  other  towns  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
Leominster,  in  her  corporate  capacity,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  directly  connected  with  this  war.  When 
our  coast  was  threatened,  a  full  company  of  artillery, 
under  Capt.  Joseph  Tenney,  marched  to  South  Bos- 
ton, and  were  on  duty  three  months. 

Without  doubt  some  volunteers  went  from  Leo- 
minster, but  the  writer  can  give  the  names  of  only 
two — Elisha  Carter,  who  served  nine  months  in  the 
Eleventh  United  States  Infantry,  from  June,  1812,  to 
March,  1813.  He  died  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five  years.  The  other  was  Jonathan  Carter, 
of  whom  no  account  can  be  given. 

Civil  Wab. — It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so 
large  a  part  of  Leominster's  record  in  the  Civil  War 
is  now  lost.  The  history  which  could  so  easily  have 
been  written  at  the  time,  and  which  would  to-day  be 
of  such  incalculable  interest  and  value,  was  neglected 
or  forgotten  in  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  the  war. 
When  men  are  busy  in  malcing  history,  they  usually 
fail  either  to  note  its  importance  or  record  its  facts. 
They  are  too  near  to  see  its  bearing  upon  the  future, 
too  much  interested  in  the  events  themselves  and 
too  large  a  part  of  the  history  to  remember  that 
there  will  ever  come  a  time  when  the  transactions 


will  not  be  as  present  and  vivid  to  the  minds  of  all 
men  as  they  are  to  their  own  thought.  In  this  way 
what  Leominster  did  and  suftered  in  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion was  left,  for  the  most  part,  unrecorded.  There 
was  no  weekly  paper  to  chronicle  the  doings  of  the 
people,  and  the  records  of  the  town  are  but  the  dry, 
cold  bones  of  what  was  once  a  life  so  intense  that  its 
pulsations  reached  and  affected  every  home  in  the 
community. 

Writing  in  1852,  less  than  ten  years  before  the  Civil 
War,  Mr.  Wilder  said  of  the  military  spirit  of  the 
town  :  "  Even  at  the  present  day,  should  their  politi- 
cal rights  and  privileges  be  infringed,  a  vast  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  would  doubtless  at 
once  stand  forth  in  the  defence  of  freedom  and  to 
.sustain  the  laws  and  support  the  Constitution,  both 
of  this  Commonwealth  and  of  the  United  States." 
This  was  strikingly  true  in  the  years  from  1861  to 
1865 ;  but  before  giving  such  details  of  the  history  as 
can  now  be  obtained,  this  general  statement  is  proper. 

The  old  record  of  the  Revolution  was  repeated. 
Leominster  furnished  four  hundred  and  four  men,  and 
her  quota  was  more  than  full.  She  "  stood  forth" 
nobly  and  well  in  the  defence  of  freedom  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  laws  and  the  Constitution.  The  insight 
which  we  get  here  and  there  of  the  town  during  the 
war  shows  active  and  sustained  interest,  energy  and 
zeal  in  doing  her  part  in  suppressing  the  Great 
Rebellion. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  there  was  one 
company  of  militia  in  town,  Company  A  of  the 
Ninth  Regiment.  It  was  originally  chartered  as  a 
company  of  artillery  in  1787,  and  for  many  years  two 
field-pieces  with  the  necessary  appliances  were  kept 
in  town.  The  company  was  an  honor  to  the  State, 
and  especially  to  the  citizen  soldiery  of  the  town  of 
Leominster.  This  is  the  company  which  has  already 
been  referred  to  as  marching  to  South  Boston  during 
the  War  of  1812.  After  this  war  it  was  changed  into 
an  infantry  company.  The  first  move  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  so  far  as  Massachusetts  had  any  part, 
was  to  muster  the  militia  companies  of  the  difl'erent 
towns  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  for  three 
months.  Company  A,  of  Leominster,  desired  to  go 
under  this  call,  but  was  too  late,  as  it  had  been 
decided  to  accept  only  such  as  would  enlist  for  three 
years.     The  form  of  agreement  was  this  : 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  by  our  signatures  liereto  an- 
nexed, do  hereby  severally  agree  to  serve  as  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia  for  the  term  of 
three  years,  unless  sooner  discharged,  from  the  date 
of  our  being  mustered  into  the  service,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  proclamation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  issued  May  3d,  1861."  Under 
these  conditions  this  old  Company  A  enlisted  as  Com- 
pany A  in  Fifteenth  Massachusetts  Regiment.  To 
their  first  ofler  of  services  the  following  reply  was 
received  : 
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COMMomVEALTH   OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 

Adjutant-General's  Office,  May  9,  1861. 
George  W.  Sockwood,  Co.  A,  9(/i  Regt  : 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  7iU  instant,  enclosing  the  offer  of 
your  Compuoy  to  serve  tliree  years  iu  according  with  the  Preaidenfs 
proclamation,  gives  pleasure  to  the  department. 

The  promptness  with  which  you  respond,  as  well  as  the  eagerness  you 
manifest,  is  honorable  to  yourselves  and  gratifying  to  those  at  head- 
quarters. 

I  will  make  note  of  your  application,  but  at  present  no  answer  can 
be  given. 

Yours  truly, 

Wm.  Schouleh, 

Adjt.- General. 

This  company  was,  however,  mustered  into  service 
on  the  12th  of  July  following,  and  contained,  we  sup- 
pose, the  first  soldiers  who  went  to  the  Cival  War 
from  Leominster. 

The  occasion  of  the  departure  of  this  company, 
June  28,  1861,  was  the  first  great  day  of  the  war  for 
Leominster.  The  citizens  presented  Captain  Rock- 
wood  with  a  sword  before  the  company  left  town,  and 
the  people  were  present  in  great  numbers  to  bid  the 
soldiers  "God  speed."  The  presentation  speech  was 
made  by  Rev.  Eli  Fay,  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  and 
Mr.  Ward  M.  Cotton,  a  former  captain  of  this  com- 
pany, was  marshal  of  the  day.  Rev.  Mr.  Fay  was 
full  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  we  give  a  few  words 
of  his  speech,  which  must  have  been  one  of  unusual 
power  : 

Captain  Rockico-d: 

Your  fellow-citizens  have  thought  it  proper  to  make  some  expression 
of  their  appreciation  of  your  willingness  to  leave  the  qiiiet  scenes  in 
which  you  have  so  long  mingled  and  to  serve  your  race,  your  coun- 
try and  your  God  on  the  battle-field  ;  and  they  have  chosen  me  as 
their  representative,  to  express,  as  words  can  but  feebly  express,  the 
satisfaction  we  feel  that  you  are  willing  to  go  and  to  lead  a  goodly 
number  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  the  field  of  mortal  combat  (if  need 
be)  in  defense  uf  the  liberties  of  our  country.  .  .  .  Sir;  We  have 
given  you  our  men^ — <'ur  young  men — we  have  given  them,  under- 
standing the  awful  hazard  of  war,  and  T  charge  you,  before  God,  to 
bring  them  back  to  us  alive,  or  bring  back  to  our  distressed  country, 
in  order  and  liberty',  the  price  of  their  blood.  And  as  a  slight  testimo- 
nial of  the  profound  sympathy  which  the  community  feel  for  you  in 
view  of  the  trying  and  responsible  duties  of  your  post,  they  have  re- 
quested me  to  present  this  sword  to  yort.  Sir :  Minister  of  the  gospel 
of  peace  as  I  am,  yet,  under  the  circumstances,  I  cheerfully  comply  with 
that  request.    .     .    . 

Mr.  Fay  was  a  man  of  intense  convictions  upon 
the  questions  of  the  war,  and  no  man  in  Leominster 
did  more  efficient  service  than  he  in  helping  on  the 
good  cause.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  the  same  events  appeared  to  one  of  the  sol- 
diers of  this  company.  It  helps  us  to  get  around  on 
the  other  side  of  these  things  and  see  how  little,  after 
all,  most  men  realized  the  severe  work  on  hand.  The 
record  is  made  by  the  first  sergeant  of  the  company, 
and  one  whose  name  is  now  on  the  Leominster  Sol- 
dier's Monument. 

Leominster,  June  28,  1861. 
Agreeable  to  orders,  the  Company  met  at  their  Armory  at  8  o'clock 
A.M.,  and,  putting  on  the  new  Uniform,  fitting  some  new  members,  af- 
ter a  short  I>rill  under  the  Captain,  numbering  seventy  officers  &  pri- 
vates, th«y  were  dismissed  till  ll}4  a.m.,  when  they  met  again,  forming 
in  line  before  the  Old  Armory,  give  it  three  rousing  cheers  before  leav- 
ing it  for  the  Seat  of  War.  The  Company  then  marched  into  the 
Street,  where  a  large  delegation  of  the  citizens  of  Leominster,  under 


command  of  Mr.  Ward  M.  Cotton,  formerly  Captain  of  the  Old  Artil- 
lery Company,  forming  a  Guard  of  Ilonor,  escorted  the  Company  to  the 
Town  Hall,  where  a  collation  was  in  readiness  for  the  members  of  the 
Company  and  their  friends. 

After  being  seated,  Mr.  Ward  M.  Cotton,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Leominster,  invited  the  Company  to  a  social  dinner,  and  as  the  soldiers 
needed  no  urging,  all  fell  to  with  a  will,  and  an  enormous  mass  of  eat- 
ables disappeared  in  a  wonderful  short  time. 

At  12 J/^  o'clock  P.M.  order  was  given  to  "fall  in,"  and,  escorted  by 
the  guard  of  honor,  tho  Company  marched  through  the  principal 
streets  to  the  Depot  on  the  Fitchburg  and  Worcester  Railroad,  where  a 
halt  was  made.  The  last  Good-bv  and  "  God  hlr-ss  ijou  "  were  whigpervd 
to  the  soldiers  by  rosy  lips  and  a  last  hearty  griji  between  friends. 

Recorded  by  H.  P.  Joruenskn, 
\8t  SergeatU  of  Company  "vl." 

The  experience  of  this  day  was  not  peculiar  to  Le- 
ominster ;  but  was  part  of  the  general  history  of  the 
times.  Most  of  the  towns  started  off  their  first  sol- 
diers with  music,  feasting  and  speaking.  It  seems 
well,  even  at  this  writing,  that  it  was  so  ;  for  the  fear- 
ful work  of  the  future  was  thus  hidden  for  a  moment, 
and  the  hearts  of  men  burned  with  patriotic  zeal. 
If  the  suffering  and  death  had  been  seen  from  the  be- 
ginning, it  might  not  have  been  as  easy  to  leave  home 
and  friends  for  the  safety  of  the  country. 

Below,  the  names  of  the  original  members  of  Com- 
pany A  are  given.  The  roll  is  of  interest  because 
it  contains  the  first  who  enlisted  from  Leominster, 
and  it  is  given  in  full  because  all  the  commissioned 
officers  and  so  many  of  the  privates  were  from  this 
town . 

The  muster-roll  of  Company  A,  Fifteenth  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers,  mustered  into  service  of  the 
United  States  July  12,  1861,  by  Captain  Marshall, 
United  States  Army,  and  certified  by  Captain  Rock- 
wood  : 

Captain  George  W.  Ruckwood,  First  Lieutenaut  Leonard  Wood,  Second 
Lieutenant  Frank  W.  Polly.  First  Sergeant  Hans  P.  Jorgenson,  Second 
Sergeant  Reuben  M.  Holman,  Third  Sergeant  Everett  A.  Brown,  Fourth 
Sergeant  Charles  H.  Stevens,  Fifth  Sergeant  W'm.  E.  Wheelock,  Henry 
Joy,  First  Corporal  Charles  A.  Lamb,  Second  Corporal  Andrew  W.  Cow- 
drey,  Third  Corporal  Fred  L.  Hildrith,  Fourth  Corporal  Walace  AV. 
Derby,  Fifth  Corporal  John  M.  Robbins,  Sixth  Corporal  S.  F.  Maynard, 
Drummer  Horatio  Willard,  Drummer  G.  F.  Moore,  Wagoner  Frank  E. 
Colburn,  Ethan  Alien,  J.  F.  Bartlett,  Eugene  A.  Bennett,  Frank  E. 
Benton,  J.  S.  Brown,  Robert  Bowen,  G.  W.  Brown,  0.  J.  Bugbee, 
Charles  T.  Brown,  Henry  Burnett,  Sanford  Botliam,  E.  E.  Betherly,  J. 
S.  Carlton,  Lucien  A.  Cook,  C.  Bl.  Coolidge,  George  D.  Critchet,  John 
H.  Craine,  G.  M.  Cook,  Alexander  Cooper,  George  B.  Damon,  Walder  W. 
Davis,  T.  H.  Davidson.  Daniel  Dunn,  J.  "W,  Farren,  Sumner  M.  Frost, 
C.  H,  Fletcher,  Franklin  Gardner,  Luther  S.  Hapgood,  J.  H.  Hapgood, 
J.  31.  Howe,  F.  E.  Hatch,  Thomns  A.  Joslin,  Augustus  Johnson,  Charles 
Joy,  J.  W.  Klngsbuiy,  J.  J.  Kendall,  Edward  Lord,  J.  H,  Lalor,  Petei- 
aicGet*,  Fordyce  May,  Wm.  Maynard,  H.  A.  Sloore,  C.  G.  Moore,  Charles 
F.  May,  J.  W.  Nurse,  Charles  0.  Nichols,  Moses  L.  Nutting,  G.  F.  New- 
ton, A.  A.  Pelton,  Asepoh  Rice,  Edward  B.  Robbins,  Andrew  J.  Rugg, 
Jacob  Rugg,  Thomas  B.  Ross,  J.  Gould  Snow,  S.  S.  Stotking,  Wm.  H. 
Savage,  J.  Sullivan,  Henry  T.  Tayor,  John  Tripp,  Charles  B.  Woods, 
Joseph  Willard,  G.  E.  Wilder,  E.  L.  Wilder,  Cornelius  W.  Wilder,  E.  K. 
Wilder,  E.  W'ilson,  Wm.  B.  Whitney,  Charles  A.  Wheelock,  0.  B.  W'il- 
liams,  G.  H.  Watson,  George  Wood. 

Leoininster  Soldiers  in  the  Civil  War. — Of  course 
many  of  the  men  credited  to  Leominster  under  the 
difterent  calls,  were  citizens  of  other  towns  at  the  time 
of  enlistment.  These  are  included  in  the  four  hundred 
and  four  above-named.  Nor  is  it  supposed  that 
the  list  of  Leominster  men  is  complete.     Perhaps  it 
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would  not  now  be  possible  to  obtain  all  the  names. 
At  the  time  it  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to 
trace  the  history  of  each  man  who  enlisted  from  Leo- 
minster and  to  give  his  full  war  record.  The  favora- 
ble moment  was  not  improved  and  now  the  informa- 
tion has  mostly  gone  with  the  actors  themselves.  The 
list  here  given,  therefore,  does  not  claim  to  be  com- 
plete.    Such  as  it  is,  it  will  be  found  interesting: 

John  B.  Allen,  Co.  C,  53d  Regt. ;  Charles  Aiisburn,  Co.  C,  .i3d  Regt.  ; 
Geo.  A.  Atkenson,  Co.  A,  13th  Eegt. ;  W.  P.  Andrew,  2d  Eegt.  H.  Art, ; 
Frank  0.  Atherton,  Co,  H,  24th  Eegt.  Art.  ;  .Tames  Anderson,  Co.  II, 
57th  Regt. ;  Daniel  Butterfield,  Co.  C,  53d  Eegt. ;  Blark  K.  Brown,  Co. 
C,  63d  Regt. ;  George  W.  Bi.\by,  Co.  C,  53J  Eegt.  ;  George  A.  Bishop, 
Co.  C,  53d  Regt.  ;  Frank  C.  Benton,  Co.  A,  15th  Eegt. ;  Asa  Everett 
Brown,  Co.  A,  15tb  Regt.  ;  Robert  Brown,  Co.  A,  15th  Regt.  ;  Charles 
T.  Brown,  Co.  A,  15th  Eegt.  ;  Owen  H.  Buck,  1st  Bat.  Inf. ;  F.  A.  P. 
Batchelder,  3d  R.  I.  H.  Art.  ;  Luke  W.  Brooks,  Co.  A,  36th  Regt.  :  Abi- 
dan  Burdett,  Co.  K,  4th  Cav.  ;  James  Bnrt,  10th  Bat.;  Frank  P.  Blair, 
Co.  E,  57tb  Eegt. ;  Tliomas  E.  Billings,  2d  Eegt.  ;  Wm.  A.  Burrage,  Co. 
H,  33d  Eegt. ;  Ebene/.er  F.  Cozzens,  Co.  C,  53d  Eegt.,  Nov.  fi,  1862 ; 
Albert  F.  Creed,  Co.  H,  21st  Regt.,  Aug.  22,  1861 ;  Joseph  F.  Chaffln,  23(1 
Regt.  Band,  Oct.  14,  1S61  ;  C.  Adolphus  Chase,  1st  Eegt.  Band,  June  1. 
1861 ;  Andrew  W.  Cowdrey,  Co.  A,  loth  Eegt.,  July  12,  1861 ;  Frank  E. 
Colburn,  Co.  A,  15th  Regt.,  July  12,  1861  ;  John  H.  Grain,  Co.  A,  l.'.th 
Eegt.,  July  12,  1861  ;  Charles  A.  Colburn,  Co.  A,  15th  Eegt.,  Nov.  26, 
1861 ;  Charles  G.  Crosby,  Co.  A,  loth  Regt.,  Aug.  14,  1802 ;  James  Coul- 
ter, Co.  H,  29tb  Regt.,  Dec.  19,  1801 ;  .Solon  H.  Carter,  Co.  A,  30th  Eegt. 
Aug.  14,  1862;  Charles  C.  Capette,  Co.  B,  26th  Regt.,  Mar.  7,  1864; 
Thomas  Collins,  Co.  E,  57th  Eegt.,  June  25,  1864 ;  George  W.  Channell, 
2d  Cav.,  Feb.  24,  1865  ;  Amos  H.  Cook,  2d  Cav.,  Feb.  24,  1865  ;  John  B. 
Davis,  Co.  C,  53d  Eegt.,  Nov.  8,  1862  ;  George  B.  Damon,  Co.  G.,  57th 
Regt.,  Mar.  10,  1864  ;  Worcester  F.  Dodge,  Ist  Regt.  Band,  June  1,1801 ; 
Daniel  Dunn,  Co.  A,  16th  Eegt.,  July  12,  1861 ;  Alden  Derby,  Co.  A, 
15th  Eegt.,  Aug.  9,  1862  ;  Charles  H.  Derby,  Co.  A,  36th  Eegt.,  Aug.  4, 
1862;  Alfred  Danforth,  Co.  B,  2d  11.  Art.,  Dec.  22,  1863;  George  W- 
DiTolI,  7th  Bat.,  Jan.  5,  1804;  William  Daily,  Co.  B,  19th  Regt.,  Jan 
16,  1805  ;  E.  W,  Dotan,  Co.  C,  23d  Eegt.,  Jan.  13, 1805  ;  Josiah  S  Davis, 

Co.  E,  33d   Eegt., ,  1S65 ;  William  A.    Easier,   Co.  C,   53d  Regt., 

Nov.  6,  1862 ;  Joseph  G.  Eaton,  let  Regt.  Band  ;  Ives  B.  Foster,  Co.  C, 
53d  Regt.,  Nov.  0,  1802  ;  John  Ferguson,  Co.  C,  .53d  Regt.,  Nov.  0,  1862  ; 
Charles  E.  Fisher,  Co.  C,  ,i3d  Eegt.,  Nov.  6,  1862  ;  Eleaser  T.  Flint,  Co. 
C;  53d  Eegt.,  Nov.  0,  1862 ;  John  Foster,  Co.  F,  26th  Regt ,  Nov.  5, 1801  ; 
Sumner  M.  Fi'ost,  Co.  H.  24th  Art,,  Aug.  22, 1804  ;  Stevens  Fosdick,  block- 
ade ship  "  Connecticut,"  Feb.  21,  1805  ;  J.  D.  Fairbanks,  Co.  B,  26th  Regt. ; 
James  Gilchrest,  Jr.,  Co.  C,  .53d  Regt.,  Nov.  6,  1862  ;  John  A.  Gilchrest, 
Co.  F,  25th  Regt. ;  Jerome  S.  Gates,  Co.  C,  53d  Regt.,  Nov.  0,  1802  ; 
Edward  P.  Gee,  Co.  A,  15th  Eegt.,  March  20,  18M  ;  Charles  E.  Gould, 
21st  Regt.,  .\.ug.  23,  1861  ;  Amos  N.  Gleason,  21st  Regt ,  July  3ll,  1861 ; 
Harris  W.  George,  Co.  H,  23a  Eegt.,  Sept.  19,  1861;  Le  Eoy  Gallnp, 
Ce.  A,  30th  Eegt.,  Aug.  9,  1862  ;  George  P.  Gibson,  Co.  A,  30th  Eegt., 
Aug.  14,  1862;  Leonard  Goodrech,  Co.  A,  .36th  Eegt.,  Aug.  9,1802; 
Frank  George,  Co.D,  3d  Cav.,  Feb.  15,  18,">4;  Wm.  C.  Gowell,  Co.  A,  1st 
Bat.,  Feb.  1,  1865  ;  Warren  E.  Gilchrest,  Ist  Band  ;  Edmund  Hardy, 
Co.  C,  53d  Regt.,  Nov.  6,  1862 ;  George  T.  Holt,  Co.  I,  21st  Regt., 
Aug.  23,  1861  ;  Wm.  Holmes,  Co.  E,  1st  Eegt.,  June  18,  1801  ;  Eeu. 
ben  M.  Holman,  Co,  A,  IStli  Regt.,  .luly  12,  1801  ;  George  A.  Hough- 
ton, Co.  A,  21st  Eegt.,  July  .30,  1801;  Luther  M.  Hapgooil,  Co.  A, 
15th  Regt.,  Dec.  14,  1861  ;  Wm.  S.  Hale,  Co.  A,  15th  Eegt.,  Aug.  9, 
1862;  Cyrus  Hadley,  Co.  G,  67th  Eegt.,  March  10,  1864  ;  Robert 
Hosea,  Co.  F,  59th  Eegt.,  Feb.  20,  1864 ;  Luther  S.  Hapgood,  26th  H. 
Art.,  Aug.  18,  1804  ;  Henry  .S.  Harris,  Co.  H.  29th  Art,,  Aug.  29,  1804 ; 
George  H.  Hardy,  Co.  D,  2lBt  Eegt.,  Jan.  20,  1804 ;  Josiah  Houghton, 
Co.  I,  21st  Eegt. ;  R.  T.  Hays,  14th  Bat.  ,  March  6,  1805  ;  Eobert 

Hammon,  Co.  1,  01st  Eegt.,  Jan.  21,  1865  ;  A.  E.  Houghton,  3d  Bri- 
gade Band,  Feb.  23,  1865  ;  Albert  Houghton,  Co.  D,  2d  Eegt.  ;  Au- 
gustine Horton,  Co.  H,  1st  Eegt.;  Adelbert  Johnson,  Co.  C,  53d  Eegt., 
Nov.  0,  1802 ;  Wm.  H.  Johnson,  Co.  H,  21st  Regt.,  Aug.  22,  1801  ; 
George  N.  Jennings,  Co.  M,  3d  H.  Art.,  Aug.  29,  1864 ;  Augustus 
Johnson,  Co.  A,  15th  Regt. ;  Charles  Joy,  Co.  A,  15th  Regt. ;  Wm. 
H.  F.  Kelley,  Co.  C,  53d  Regt.,  Nov.  6,  1862 ;  Patrick  Kenefle,  Co.  C, 
53d  Eegt.,  Nov.  6„  1862 ;  Michael  Kenefle,  Co.  E,  Washington  Ter. 
Vol.  ;  Eichard  King,  30th  Eegt.,  Jan.  5,  1865 ;  Eussell  B.  Lewis,  Co. 
C,  53d  Eegt.,  Nov.  6,  1862 ;  James  M.  Lewis,  Co.  E,  53d  Eegt.,  Nov. 
6,   1862 ;   Patrick  J.    Leahy,   Jr.,   Co.   B,    25th   Regt.,    Oct.  7,  1861 ; 


James  Laughren,  Ist  Band,  Sept.  7, 1861  (re-enl.  Aug.  18,  26th  H.  A.) ; 
Francis  W,  Lewis,  Band,  1st  Eegt,,  May  25,  1861  (re-enl,  Nov,  24, 
1863,  Corps  d'Afrique) ;  Cyrus  Lock,  7th  Battery,  January  5,  1864  ; 
.John  Lyons,  Company  E,  25th  Regiment,  September  20,  1861 ; 
Adam  B.  Lang,  Veteran  Eeserve  Corps,  February  15,  1805;  Wm. 
F.  McMeekin,  Co.  C,  53d  Eegt.,  Novemlier  0,  1802  ;  Locen  L.  Moore, 
1st  Eegt.  Banil,  June  1,  1801  ;  Gilman  F.  Moore,  Co.  A,  15th  Regt., 
July  12,  1861  ;  William  Maynard,  Co.  A,  15th  Regt.,  July  12,  1801  ; 
Sylvander  F.  Maynard,  Co.  A,  15th  Eegt.,  July  12,  1861  ;  Stilman 
A.  Meads,  Co.  A,  36th  Regt.,  .\ug.  9,  1862  ;  Louis  W.  Morgan,  Co.  A, 
36th  Regt.,  Aug.  4,  1862 ;  James  A.  Jlarshall,  Co.  A,  36th  Regt.,  1862  ; 
Jauies  McDonough,  7th  Bat.,  Jan.  5,  1864;  Patrick  McAdams,  Co.  H , 
Olst  Regt.,  Jan.  II,  1805  ;  Addison  D.  Maynard,  Co.  C,  .53d  Regt.  ;  Harry 
Morse,  Co.  C,  53d  Regt.  ;  Moses  N.  Nutting.  Co.  A,  15th  Eegt.,  July  12, 
1801  ;  John  W.  Nurse,  Co.  A,  15th  Regt.,  July  12,  1861  ;  A.  J.  Nichols. 
Co.  H.,  20th  Art.,  Aug.  18,  1804 ;  Benjamin  Owen,  Co.  D,  2l8t  Eegt., 
July  30,  1801  ;  Andrew  B.  Osborn,  Co.  A,  36th  Eegt.,  Aug.  6,  1862  ; 
Samuel  Osborn,  Co.  A,  36th  Eegt.,  Aug.  4,  1862;  Alanson  K.  Owen, 
7th  Bat.,  Jan.  5, 1804;  Edwin  W.  Palmer,  Co.  C,  53d  Regt.,  Nov.  6, 
1862  (re-enl.  7th  Bat.,  Jan.  5,  1864);  Selden  Page,  cap.  11th  Eegt., 
June  13,  1861  (re-enl.  Co.  H.  24th  Art.,  Aug.  20,  1864)  ;  George  Pamenter, 
Co.  I,  22d  Eegt.,  Sept.  20,  1801  ;  Charles  D.  Page,  Co.  A,  36th  Regt., 
Aug  0,  1862 ;  Dwight  B.  Potter,  f'o.  A,  36th  Regt.,  Aug.  9,  1862  ; 
Ebeuezer  Patch,  Co.  A,  36th  Regt.,  Aug.  27,  1802  ;  .Josiah  Patch,  Jr.,  Cv. 
I,  19tli  Regt.  ;  Alvali  J.  Parker,  Co.  G,  2d  Regt. ;  George  A.  Pierce,  50th 
Eng.  Corps,  N.  Y.  ;  C'harles  Q.  Pierce,  Co.  C,  53d  Regt.  ;  George  L.  Rice, 
Co.  C,  53d  Regt.,  Nov.  10,  1802  ;  George  W.  Rockwood,  Co.  A,  15th 
Regt,  July  12,  1801 ;  Edward  B.  Rollins,  Co.  A,  15th  Regt..  July  12, 
1861  ;  Jacob  Eugg,  Co.  A,  15th  Regt.,  July  12,  1801  ;  John  I).  Robenson, 
Co.  A,  32d  Regt.,  Nov.  28,  1861  ;  Cliarles  Richards,  2d  H.  Art., 
Sept.  17,  1864;  John  Roche,  19th  Regt,  Jan,  21,  1805;  James  M, 
Robbius,  24th  Co,,  H,  Art,  Aug,  18,  1804  ;  Charles  O.  Eoiich,  3Ist  Regt.; 
Cornelius  Sullivan,  Co,  C,  53d  Eegt,  Nov.  0,1802;  Charles  H.Stev- 
ens, Co.  A,  16th  Regt.,  July  12,  IKOl  ;  .Saburd  S.  Stocking,  Co.  A,  15tb 
Regt,  .Tujy  12,  1801  ;  Timothy  Sullivan,  Co.  H,  29th  Regt  ,  Dec.  19, 
1801  ;  John  .Scliouw,  Co.  H,  29th  Regt.,  Nov.  23,  ISIU  ;  Robert  Stevens, 
Co.  A,  30th  Regt,  Aug.  14,  1802;  Charles  W.  Stearns,  Co.  A,  30th  Eegt, 
-\ug.  9,  1.S62;  John  T,  Sargent,  Jr.,  Eng.  Corps  ;  Joel  A.  Stratton,  Co, 
C,  53d  Regt,  Nov,  0,  1862  ;  John  D,  Shedd,  Co,  I,  32d  Regt.;  Fosdio 
Stevens,  blockade  ship  "  Connecticut  ;  "  George  M.  Tenney,  Co.  C,  53d 
Regt,  Nov.  0,  1802;  Albert  M.  Thomas,  Co. 'E,  21st  Eegt.,  July  3ii, 
1861 ;  Stephen  A.  Tisdalo,  1st  Regt.  Band,  Aug.  1,  1801  ;  George  E.  Tis- 
dale,  let  Regt.  Band,  .lunc  1,  1801  ;  Andrew  Tisilale,  Ist  Eegt.  Band, 
June  1,  1861  (re-enl.  ,\pril  11,  1803,  3d  Brig.  Baud)  ;  Henry  T.  Taylor, 
15th  Regt,  Co.  A,  July  12,  1,801  ;  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Co.  A,  l-5th  Eegt, 
July  12,  1801  ;  Levi  Tower,  24tli  H.  A.,  Aug.  26, 1804  ;  5Iichael  Thomp- 
son, 2d  H.  A.,  Sept.  3,  18(i4 ;  George  S.  Tannett,  1st  Cav.,  Jan,  3,  1865  ; 
.lohn  Tisdale,  1st  Regt,  Band,  ,Tune  1,  1861;  George  Thompson,  Co,  C, 
53d  Regt;  Patrick  Walsh,  Co,  C,  , '.3d  Regt,,  Nov,  6,  1862  ;  Casseus  A, 
Woodworth,  Co,  C,  53d  Regt,,  Nov,  0,  1802;  Luke  A,  Wilder,  Ist  Eegt. 
Band,  June  14,  1861  ;  Hibbard  P,  Wheeler,  1st  Regt,  Band,  June  I, 
1861  ;  George  F,  Wheelock,  21st  Regt,,  Aug,  23,  1801  ;  William  E. 
Wheclock,  15th  Regt,  July  12,  ISOl ;  Horatio  Willar.1,  15th  Eegt,, 
July  12,  1861  ;  Edward  Wilson,  15th  Eegt,,  July  12,  1861  ;  Leonaril 
Wood,  15th  Eegt,,  July  12,  1801  ;  William  Whitney,  15th  Eegt,,  Aug, 
9.  1802  (died  Nov,  17,  1802)  ;  William  B,  Witney,  24th  U,  .\.,  Aug,  22, 
1864  ;  Charles  N,  Wood,  32d  Regt,,  .^ept  3,  1863 ;  John  D,  Wyer,  32d 
Regt,,  Nov.  28,  1861 ;  Hiram  L,  Wheeler,  33d  Regt,,  Jan,  4,  1864. 

Private  Action. — Before  considering  what  action  the 
town,  as  a  town,  took  to  encourage  enlistment,  the 
work  of  private  citizens  in  this  direction  may  well 
find  place.  In  many,  if  not  most  of  the  towns  in  the 
State,  considerable  sums  of  money  were  raised  by 
subscription  for  the  purposes  of  a  recruiting  fund.  It 
appears  from  the  following  list  that  Leominster  was 
not  behind  in  this  regard.  As  this  paper  is  the  only 
one  found  and  bears  the  date  of  1864,  it  is  very  likely 
a  summary  of  several  subscriptions : 

RECRUITING  FUND. 

186 1.  1864, 

July  27,  H,  W,  Knowls $360  I  W,  H.  Heustis 175 

C.  C.  Boydeu 138  |  A.Richardson 60 
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Aug.  17.  J.  P.  Lockey 435 

W.F.Howe 303 

George  E.  Tistlale 180 

George  L.  Carter 315 

Aug.  19.  Albert  Pierce 100 

Aug.  20.  E.  R.  Young 4.'^ 

W.  D.  Somera 85 

Aug.  22.  A.  Riclmitlsoii 228 

J.  II.  Goodale 15 

Aug.  23.  D.  B.  Look 476 

Aug.  25.  George  E.  Tisdale....  100 

Aug  31.  C.  C.  Boydeii 60 

Sept.  15.  G.  F.  Morae 50 

Sept.  17.  A.  Richardaon 48 

Sept.  21.  Albert  Pierce 45 

F.  A.  Whitney 60 

S7220 


1864. 

July28.  A.  Ricbardsou 258 

Wm.  H.  HeustiB 35 

Joseph  P.  Lockey 65 

L.  W.  Porter 205 

Albert  Pierce 272 

Jnly2'j.  Albert  Richardson....  130 

George  H.  Hale 30 

Aug.  1.    A.  L.   Burdett,    Diet. 

No.  5 260 

F.  A.  Whitney 400 

Aug.  2.  A.  Richardson 125 

Aug.  6.  Emery  Tilton 702 

C.  C.  Boyden 15 

Geo.  E.  Tisdale 80 

A.  Richardson 105 

Aug.  9.  F.  A,  Whitney 170 

Aug.  15.  George  E.  Tisdale 40 

Aug.  10.  H.  W.  Knowle 8555 

A.  Richardson 140    I 

George  Lawreuce 255    ' 

Town  Action. — This  brings  the  record  naturally  to 
the  corporate  action  of  the  town,  as  the  first  vote  re- 
lates to  a  private  subscription.  The  summary  of  votes 
here  given  makes  the  action  and  the  spirit  of  the 
town  as  clear  as  it  can  be  made  in  the  space  allowed 
to  this  sketch : 

At  a  town-meeting  held  May  6,  1861,  a  letter  to  the  selectman  from 
Johnson  C.  Burrage,  Alvah  A.  Burrnge,  Charles  C.  Burrage  {three  noble 
brothers),  sonsof  Leominster,  residing  in  Boston,  enclosing  tlie  sum  of 
seven  hundred  dollars,  afterward  increased  to  S810,  was  read,  and  was 
aa  follows:  '*  We  desire  to  have  the  money  appropriated  to  purchase  of 
Revolvers,  Pistols,  to  be  used  by  the  Patriotic  Citizens  composing  Com- 
pany '  A  '  of  the  9th  Regt.,  Light  Infantry,  in  defense  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  Liberties  of  our  Country."  Feeling  assured  that  our  dear  old 
native  town  will  ever  do  her  part  in  sustaining  and  defending  the  free 
institutions  transmitted  to  us  by  our  fathers,  we  are,  with  great  respect, 
(Signed)  Johnson  C.  Burrage,  etc. 

The  following  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

^^Besolved,  That  the  generous  and  timely  gift  of  our  esteemed  friends, 
Messrs.  Burrage,  of  Boston,  excites  in  us  feelings  of  lively  gratitude  ; 
and  responding,  as  we  do,  most  heartily  to  the  patriotic  sentiments  con- 
tained in  the  letter,  covering  the  gift,  we  assure  tliem  that  the  love  of 
freedom  and  of  right,  so  nobly  vindicated  by  the  Citizens  of  their  na- 
tive Town  in  1776,  is  still  maintained  and  cherished  here  in  ISOl," 

At  the  same  meeting  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  burrow  live  thou- 
Hiind  dollai-s  and  the  same  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of 
such  citizens  of  the  town  as  may  be  called  into  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States  the  present  year  ;  and  to  refund  such  sums  of  money 
as  shall  have  been  already  advanced  for  the  proper  outfit  of  such  citi- 
zens as  may  be  called  into  such  service,  and  a  committee  of  ten  was 
chosen,  who,  with  the  selectmen,  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  admin- 
istering to  the  relief  of  soldiers'  familiea. 

It  was  also  "  voted  to  instruct  the  Town  Clerk  to  petition  the  Leg- 
islature to  legalize  and  confirm  the  action  of  the  Town  as  above 
stated." 

At  a  town-meeting  held  Sept.  2,  1861,  the  selectmen  were  instructed 
to  furnish  aid  to  soldiers'  families  contemplated  in  Chap.  222  of  the  laws 
of  1861. 

July  29, 1862,  the  town  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  fitlO  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Sept.  2,  1862,  the  town  voted  to  pay  SlOO  bounty  to  each  volunteer  to 
fill  the  town's  quota  under  the  President's  call,  August  4,  1862,  and  the 
treasurer  was  authorized  to  borrow  JGOOO  for  that  purpose. 

A  larger  number  than  was  called  for  from  this  town  having  volun- 
teered, at  the  tuwn-meeting,  held  Nov.  4,  1S62,  it  was  voted  to  pay 
said  additional  number  the  bounty  of  $100  each. 

August  29, 1863,  the  town  voted  to  pay  into  the  treasui-y  of  the  State 
its  proportion  of  money  for  the  reimbureement  of  bounties,  as  provided 
in  Chap.  218  of  the  laws  of  1863,  and  authorize  their  treasurer  to  borrow 
the  sum  required. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  town  authorized  their  treasurer  to  borrow 
8:1000  and  the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  apply  the  same  for  the  relief 
of  soldiers    families. 


Dec.  10, 18G3,  the  sum  of  $G00  was  appropriated  and  a  committee  chosen 
to  aid  the  local  recruiting  ofticer  in  obtaining  volunteers. 

Also  the  sum  of  $12  per  month  was  voted  an  special  relief  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Michael  Kennepeck,  as  long  as  he  remains  in  the  United  States* 
service. 

The  sum  of  8500  was  appropriated  to  be  expendt-d  at  the  discretion  of 
the  selectmen  for  relief  of  soldiers'  families  iu  addition  to  the  aid  already 
provided  for  by  the  votes  of  the  town. 

March  7,  1864,  the  town  appropriated  S8OO0  in  aid  and  for  the  relief 
ot  soldiers'  families. 

At  a  town-meeting,  April  4, 1864,  the  following  resolves  were  adopted  : 

"  liesolved.  That  the  town  raise  and  appropriate  the  sum  80875,  that  the 
same  be  assessed  at  the  next  annual  assessment,  and  that  the  selectmen 
draw  their  orders  on  the  treasurer  for  the  sum  of  8l2'»for  each  and  every 
volunteer  furnished  by  the  town,  who  has  not  already  received  that 
amount  from  a  fund  contributed  bj'  the  citizens  of  the  town  under  a  call 
of  the  President  dated  Oct.  17,  1S63,  and  February  1,  I8r4. 

"Also  tiiat  the  selectmen  be  instructed  to  reimburse  from  the  treas- 
urer such  simis  of  money  as  citizens  of  the  town  have  contributed  for  th« 
purpose  of  raising  volunteei-s  since  Feb.  11,  1864,  according  to  an  act 
passed  March  15,  1864. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  town  raise  and  appropriate  the  sum  of  $4000,  to  be 
paid  as  bounties  to  volunteers  to  fill  tlie  quota  of  Leominster,  under  the 
call  of  the  President,  dated  March  4, 1864. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  town  oflfer  a  bounty  of  $125  to  each  citizen  of  the 
town  now  in  service  of  the  United  States,  who  may  re-enlist  as  a  part  of 
its  quota." 

July  27, 1864,  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  borrow  $7250,  and  the 
selectmen  were  authorized  to  expend  the  same  in  i)rocuring  this  town's 
proportion  of  soldiei-s  under  the  call  of  July  18,  1804,  by  the  payment  of 
bounties  to  volunteers. 

Jan.  2, 1865,  the  town  voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  $.3375  by  loan  in  anti- 
cipation of  receipts,  and  the  selectmen  were  authorized  to  expend  said 
amount  in  procuring  volunteers  to  fill  the  quota  of  the  town  under  the 
call  of  Dec.  19,  1864,  and  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  held  Feb.  13,  1865, 
the  sum  of  $2750  was  added  to  the  amount  voted  January  2d,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  volunteers. 

Town  officers  for  1801 :  Selectmen,  M.  P.  Haws  ;  Alanson  Richardson, 
John  H.  Lockey  ;  Town  Treasurer,  Porter  Piper  ;  Town  Clerk,  J.  C. 
Allen. 

From  the  record  given  above  it  appears  that  the 
town  raised  over  forty  thousand  dollars  in  specific 
sums,  and  that  aid  and  bounty  was  often  voted  where 
it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount.  Leo- 
minster, therefore,  dealt  most  liberally  with  all  the 
questions  growing  out  of  the  war. 

Soldiers^  A  id  Society, — In  addition  to  the  sums 
raised  by  the  town  and  by  individuals,  this  society 
did  most  efficient  service.  It  was  organized  October 
7, 1861.  The  object,  as  expressed  in  the  constitution, 
was  **To  furnish  articles  for  the  relief  and  comfort  of 
the  soldiers.''  The  first  officers  were:  President,  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Backus ;  Vice-President,  Miss  H.  Nichols ; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  Y.  White  j  Treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Jorden;  Directors,  Miss  Eudocia  Hatch,  Mrs.  Emer- 
son Prescott,  Mrs.  Solon  Carter,  Miss  Carrie  Colburn, 
Mrs.  M.  Kichardson,  Mrs.  William  Morse,  Mrs.  Lib- 
erty Kendall,  Mrs.  Eli  Fay. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  work  of  this 
society  from  its  organization  until  June  27,  1S03,  at 
which  time  a  large  amount  of  hospital  supplies  were 
forwarded : 

Summary  of  Articles  sent  for  the  First  Thvo  Years. — 
4  barrels  dried  apples,  2  barrels  crackers  from  School 
Ward  No.  G,  12  boxes  filled  with  wine,  vinegar,  jel- 
lies and  preserves  for  the  sick ;  the  following  is  a 
list  of  articles:  720  shirts,  238  sheets,  296  pillow- 
cases, G27  pairs  socks,  399  pairs  drawers,  153  pairs 
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mittens,  Q8  pillow  ticks,  38  bed-quilts,  499  towels,  14 
blankets,  40  cushions,  7  fans,  6  eye-shades  and  15 
flannel  gowns. 

The  material  sent  during  the  last  years  was  in 
about  the  same  proportion  and  amount.  There  were 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  women  connected  with 
this  society;  they  held  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pub- 
lic meetings  during  the  war  for  work,  besides  prepar- 
ing many  entertainments  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds  to  carry  on  their  enterprise.  It  is  not  now 
possible  to  give  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
material  contributed.  It  must  have  been  several 
thousand  dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  that  value  which 
all  service  of  this  kind  possesses,  and  which  cannot 
be  estimated  in  dollars. 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  both  in  their  public  and  pri- 
vate capacity,  the  men  and  women  of  this  town 
united  most  heartily  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
war.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  Leominster  left 
nothing  undone  on  her  part  to  bring  back  order  and 
liberty  to  our  distressed  country. 

The  secret  history  of  this  war,  here  as  elsewhere, 
its  suffering  and  anguish,  can  never  be  written.  Leo- 
minster dismissed  her  first  soldiers  with  feasting  and 
flying  banners.  This  for  Leominster,  and  on  her 
scale,  was  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war." 
But  when,  in  less  than  five  months,  her  first  martyr 
came  back  from  the  fatal  field  of  Ball's  Bluff,  Leo- 
minster understood  what  price  the  maintenance  of 
liberty  was  likely  to  demand  at  her  hands.  She  paid 
this  full  price  in  blood  before  18(35.  Company  A  of 
the  old  Fifteenth  saw  almost  two-score  battles,  and 
there  was  hardly  any  part  of  the  service  to  which 
Leominster  did  not  pay  full  tribute.  Of  this,  the 
names  on  her  monument  are  a  swift  witness. 

Soldiers'  Monument.  — In  the  spring  of  ISGG  the 
town  appropriated  the  necessary  fun<.la  for  a  soldiers' 
monument.  The  committee  to  whose  hands  was 
committed  the  work  of  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the 
town  was  John  H.  Lockey,  Leonard  Burrage,  Joel 
Smith,  Solon  Carter  and  William  Tilton. 

The  monument  is  a  handsome  shaft  of  Quincy 
granite.  The  base  is  six  feet,  ten  inches  square. 
The  first  stone  above  the  base  bears  the  names  of  the 
four  battles  in  which  Leominster  soldiers  were  espe- 
cially engaged, — Ball's  Blufl',  Gettysburg,  Port  Hud- 
son and  Knoxville.  Upon  the  four  sides  of  the  die 
are  the  names  of  the  men  who  were  killed  in  battle 
or  died  in  service.  At  the  time  of  his  death  James 
Bennett,  Esq.,  had,  by  the  most  pains-taking  effort, 
obtained  many  facts  in  regard  to  each  of  these  men. 
By  permission  of  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  this  rec- 
ord, in  an  abbreviated  and  unsatisfactory  form,  ap- 
pears in  *' Leominster  Historical  and  Picturesque." 
The  following  is  the  record  as  Mr.  Bennett  left  it, 
only  adding  a  word  here  and  there  to  make  the  sen- 
tences complete.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Bennett,  who,  of 
all  the  men  in  town,  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
one  who  attempted  to  find  or  preserve  these  facts. 


the  matter  should  be  kept  in  such  form  as  to  show 
his  work.  The  names  are  given  in  the  order  of  the 
tablets : 

Front  Tablet  (facing  eAst). 

Corporal  Andrew  W.  Coivdrey,  sou  of  William  Cowdrey,  was  horn  in 
Luiienbiirg  June  12,  ISS-t ;  enlisted  in  Leominster,  his  place  of  resi- 
iJeure  ;  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  July  12,18Gl,in  Wor- 
cester, irith  Regt.,Co  A.,  Mass.  Vols  , under  Captain  George  W.Kockwuud  ; 
started  for  Washington  August  S,  1861.  He  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  Va.,  October  21st,  and  died  of  his  wounds  No- 
vember 3,  1861,  at  Poolwville  hospital,  on  the  Blaryland  shore.  lie  luft 
a  wife  and  two  children.  He  was  buried  in  Leominster  with  military 
honors.  Corporal  Cowdrey  was  the  first  mau  from  Leominster  lo.st  in 
the  War  of  tlie  Kebetlion. 

George  H.  QnUup,  private  in  loth  Regt.,  Co.  A.,  Mass.  Vols.,  son  of 
James  B.  Gallup,  was  born  in  Leominster  December  16,  1S43.  He  en- 
listed at  Worcester  August  7,  1861  ;  started  the  next  day  with  his  com- 
pany for  Washington  ;  went  with  General  McClellan  to  the  Peninsida 
Campaign  ;  was  taken  sick  at  Savage  Station  of  typhoid  fever.  In  the  last 
letter  he  ever  wrote  his  father  he  says  :  "  Being  left  behind  at  Chicka- 
hominy  sick,  I  was  taken  prisoner  by  Major-General  Jones  June  29th.  I 
gave  one  soldier  my  rubber  blanket  to  carry  my  things;  exchanged  my 
canteen  with  another  to  assist  nie,  and  when  we  arrived  at  Richmond 
prison,  I  was  put  into  a  filthy  tobacco-house  for  a  prison,  the  floor  my 
only  bed,  and  tlie  27  days  I  was  a  sick  prisoner  there  I  received  no 
medicine  nor  medical  care."  He  was  exchanged  at  Fortress  Monroe; 
was  sick  there  of  diiththeria,  and  died  of  suffocation  by  falling  into  a  foul 
vault  August  6,  1862,  at  Fortress  Monroe  Hospital. 

Corporal  FraniUn  Gardner,  son  of  Volney  Gardner,  born  Jannary  8, 
1841,  in  Sterling  Mass.,  enlisted  at  Leominster  into  the  l.Sth  Regt.,  Cn  A, 
Mass.  Vols;  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  at  Wor- 
cester, July  12,  1861,  and  went  to  the  front  with  his  coinpany  ;  was  in 
the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  the  Peninsula  Campaign  under  General 
McClellan.  Rev.  Eli  Fay,  then  a  pastor  in  Leominster,  after  the  battle 
of  Antietam,  Md.,  visited  him  at  the  hospital  near  the  battle-field  at 
Sharpsburg,  September  24th,  seven  days  after  he  received  his  wounds. 
He  was  removed  on  the  2ath  to  the  Patent  Office,  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  he  died  from  his  wounds  October  6, 18(j2.  Mr.  Fay  did  not  regard 
him  dangerous,  for  he  found  hiin  reading  on  his  bed.  He  loved  to  read 
history;  he  had  just  been  making  "liistory."  lie  was  one  of  the 
"Color  Guard,"  and  took  up  the  coku's  from  the  hands  of  three  who 
had  been  shot  dead  by  his  sido.  He  received  three  balls  :  the  first  passed 
through  a  limb,  the  second  through  his  thigh,  the  thinl  in  his  stomach  ; 
he  could  not  get  up  after  that,  but  kept  the  flag  waving  till  the  next 
guard  took  it;  the  company  was  in  that  engagement  but  half  an 
hour.  He  fell  in  the  battle  Wednesday  morning,  September  17th,  and 
lay  there  within  the  enemies'  lines  till  Friday  morning,  when  our  men 
went  to  bury  the  dead  and  remove  the  wounded  ;  he  was  then  placed  in 
the  hospit<iI  at  Sharpsburg.  His  grave  at  Washington,  D.  C,  lies  near 
the  road,  range  No.  7,  block  No.  2,  the  sixteenth  grave  from  the  fence 
opposite  the  entrance  and  on  a  line  with  a  large  locust  tree. 

Hans  Pet^r  Jorgntaoo,  a  native  of  Denmark  in  Europe,  enlisted  at  Leo- 
minster into  the  15th  Regt.,  Co.  A,  Slass.  Vols.;  was  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service  at  Worcester;  went  to  the  seat  of  war  as  orderly- 
sergeant;  he  was  in  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff;  he  had  his  canteen  struck 
by  a  ball.  He  was  wounded  in  his  right  arm  and  was  detailed  to  re- 
cruit. October  22,  IsiJl,  he  was  promoted  to  second  lieutenant ;  July  19, 
1862,  to  first  lieutenant;  and  C)ctober  28, 1862,  to  a  captain;  and  was  in 
command  of  Co.  A,  15th  Regt.,  when  he  was  killed  on  the  tieUl  at  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  He  had  seen  service  in  the  campaigns  of  the 
Danish  army,  and  was  twice  wounded  when  fighting  the  Prussiaus  in 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  once  in  his  arm  by  a  hall  and  also  on  the  head 
by  a  sabre.  After  he  enlisted  into  the  United  States  service,  it  was  re- 
marked by  a  friend  of  his,  "you  not  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
were  not  obliged  to  enter  the  army,  for  you  could  not  have  been 
di-afted,"  he  quickly  answered,  "  Freedom  Is  the  same  everywliere,  I 
cheerfully  give  my  life  in  its  defence." 

Corporal  CLarles  A.  Lamb,  son  of  Albert  Lamb,  of  Leominster,  was 
born  at  Leominster  January  25, 1838.  He  enlisted  into  the  15th  Regt., 
Co.  A,  at  Leominster;  was  mustered  into  the  service  June  12,  1861; 
went  with  the  company  to  Washington  August  8, 1861.  He  was  in  the 
battle  of  Ball's  Blutf,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  hurried  away  to 
a  tobacco-house  in  Richmond,  where  he  sickened  and  died  of  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  November  25,  18(il. 

bergeaut  Edward  B.  liolUns,  son  of  Jonathan  Rollins,  was  born  at 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  January  20,  1828  ;  enlisted  at  Leominster  in  the  15th 
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Regt.,  Co.  A,  Mass.  Vols.,  imd  was  mustered  into  tho  Uuitoil  States  ser- 
vice June  12,  ISGl  ;  went  with  his  company  to  Wasliington  August  8th. 
After  fighting  at  Ball's  Bluff  he  reached  the  Maryland  shore,  and  seeing 
HuuK-  ul'  our  boya  un  the  Virginia  shore  who  were  not  taken  prisoneii5, 
lie-  j>iocured  a  skiff,  rowed  it  over  amid  the  whistling  of  balls,  got  the 
soldiers  into  it  and  landed  them  in  safety.  He  sent  bis  wife  a  beauti- 
fully wrought  card  with  the  names  of  eleven  hard-fought  battles  that 
he  had  been  in,  viz.:  Ball's  Bluff,  Yorktown,  West  Point,  Fair  Oake, 
Savage  Station,  White  Oak  Swamp,  Malvern  Hill,  South  Mountain, 
Autietam,  Fredericksburg,  (Jhancellorsville;  he  left  a  space  for  one  more, 
and  wrote  his  wife  that  aftor  one  more  battle  he  should  probably  come 
borne;  he  went  into  the  twelftli  battle  July  2. 1S6:J,  and  was  killed  on 
Gettysburg  battle-Iield.     He  left  a  wife  and  four  small  childnu. 

Qqituin  Charles  H.  Stevens,  enlisted  at  Leominster  ;  was  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  June  12,  18G1;  left  camp  for  Washing- 
ton August  S,  1861,  as  foiirth  sergeant  in  the  ir>tb  Kegt.,  Co.  A.  He 
l)articipated  in  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  the  Peninsular  Campaign,  An- 
tietam  and  Gettysburg  ;  he  was  promoted  to  second  lieutenant  July  19, 
1862;  to  first  lieutenant  October  21,  1862;  to  a  captain  July  4,  1863. 
He  was  wounded  near  Bristow  Station,  where  the  head  of  the  column 
was  attacked  by  infantry  and  artillery.  After  about  an  hour's  fighting 
the  enemy  gave  way.  Lieuteut  Stevens  died  October  15tb  of  wounds  re- 
ceived the  14th;  he  was  wounded  in  the  foot  at  Savage  Station;  at 
Gettysburg  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg  while  supporting  our  batteries, 
probably  by  our  own  men, 

John  Gould  Snow,  son  of  Thomas  S.  Snow,  of  Leominster;  enlisted  at 
Leominster  ;  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  June  12,  1861. 
15th  Regt.,  Co.  A,  Mass.  Vols.,  went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  August  8, 
1861.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  and  shared  in  six  other  battles 
with  his  company,  when  he  sickened  and  died  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  De- 
cember lU,  18G3,  at  Fairfax  Hospital,  Virginia.  He  was  an  only  child 
and  died  a  single  man. 

Sergeant  John  Tripp,  son  of  John  L,  Tripp,  born  in  the  city  of  Lowell 
December  19, 1S47  ;  enlisted  in  the  15th  Regt,,  Co.  A,  Mass.  Vols. ;  was 
mustered  into  the  United  States  service  at  Worcester,  January  12,  1S61  ; 
wf^nt  to  Washington,  D.  T'.,  with  his  company,  August  8th,  and  was  in 
seventeen  battles.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg;  he 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  was  carried  to  Anderson- 
ville,  and  when  Sherman  marched  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea  he  was  hur- 
ried away  to  another  place  ;  he  was  paroled,  entered  our  lines  exhHUsted 
by  starvation,  cold  and  sickness,  and  died  in  a  hospital  at  Baltimore,  Md,, 
March  IQ,  1864.  His  body  was  buried  in  Leominster  Cemetery,  March 
23d,  with  military  honors.  He  was  detailed  to  the  position  of  nurse  in 
the  hospital  soon  after  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  and  distinguished  him- 
self for  fidelity,  kindness  and  cheerfulness  among  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  Poolsville  Hospital. 

Sergeant  George  E.  Wilder^  son  of  George  Wilder,  of  Leominster,  was 
born  at  Petersham,  June  17,  1842;  enlisted  in  the  ITjth  Regt.,  Co.  A, 
Mass.  Vols.,  at  Leominster;  was  mustered  into  the  Cnited  States  service 
June  12,  1861 ;  went  with  his  company  to  Washington,  I>.  C.  He  was 
with  his  company,  in  the  Peninsula  Campaign  under  ]Mc( 'lellau  ;  was 
shot  in  the  head  near  Spottr'ylvania  the  last  hour  of  the  battle  and  died 
May  17,  1SC4,  while  under  Grant.     He  was  never  married. 

William  L.  WhUneJj,  a  private,  son  of  William  Whitney,  late  of  Leo- 
minster, was  born  in  Princeton,  September  10,  1833;  enlisted  into  the 
15th  Regt.,  ('o,  A,  Mass.  Vols.  He  died  at  the  hosjutal  in  Washington 
D.  C,  of  fever.     He  was  a  single  man. 

RlOUT  Hani>. 

Geo.  W.  Diroll,  private,  son  of  Thomas  Divoll,  late  of  Leoniiuster, 
born  at  Lancaster  July  31,  1S2G;  enlisted  at  Leominster  in  the  7th 
Mass.  Battery,  and  was  nnistered  into  the  Ignited  States  service  January 
5,  18114,  under  Captain  P.  A.  Davia.  When  he  enlisted  he  had  a  wife, 
who  died  about  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  September  21 
18G4.     Ho  die<l  of  chronic  diarrhn-a,  in  the  hospital  at  New  Orleans. 

Horace  R.  Barker,  private,  son  of  Ephraim  Barker,  of  Walpole,  N.  H., 
born  in  Granby,  Mass.,  May  6, 1S37  ;  enlisted  in  the  21st  Itegt,,  Co.  D, 
from  West  Fitchburg,  under  Captain  Theodore  S.  Foster,  went  into 
camp  at  Worcester,  July  19,  1861  ;  left  Worcester  August  23d,  for  An- 
napolis, Md.,  where  the  company  joined  General  Burnside's  expedition 
to  North  Carolina.  He  died  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  of  typhoid  fever,  April 
19,  1862. 

fiu/tu  H.  Carter,  private,  son  of  David  Carter,  born  at  Leominster 
February  12, 1840  ;  enlisted  at  Fitchburg  into  the  2l6t  Itegt.,  Co.  D,  un- 
der Captain  Theodore  S.  Foster,  and  was  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service  July  19,  1861  ;  he  participated  in  the  battles  of  the  com- 
pany and  was  mustered  out   at  Bloines  Crossroads,  East  Tennessee,  De- 


cember 31,  1863,  and  re-enlisted  into  the  Veteran  Volunteers.  He  was 
killed  on  the  battle-field  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  by  a  ball  from  a  sharp- 
shooter, September  .'iO,  18G4.     He  was  never  married. 

Albert  F.  Oreed^  private,  son  of  Moses  Creed,  was  born  in  Leo. 
minster  March  15,  1845  ;  enlisted  into  tho  21et  Kegt.  Ma^s.  Vols,  under 
Captain  Rice,  and  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  August 
22,  1861.  He  died  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  in  the  hospital,  of  typhoid  fever, 
May  2, 1862.     He  was  never  married. 

John  F.  Orosby,  private,  son  of  John  Crosby,  of  Leominster,  born  iu 
Leominster  Aug.  12,  1842  ;  enlisted  at  Boston  in  the  23d  Regt.,  Co.  I), 
Mass.  Vols.,  a  recruit  to  fill  the  regiment.  He  re-enlisted  for  three 
years.  When  ordered  by  the  enemy  to  surrender  he  replied,  "»'ucr.'* 
They  fired  at  him  and  cut  off  part  of  his  ear.  He  was  under  McClel- 
lan  in  the  Peninsula  Campaign.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Kingston  by  the  enemy,  and  when  the  T'nion  troops  were  ordered  to  re- 
treat, the  fire  was  so  sharp  the  commander  ordered  the  men  to  crawl 
till  they  reached  a  less  exposed  position.  While  thus  retreatiug  a  gun 
in  the  rear  by  dragging  was  discharged,  and  the  ball  entered  Crosby's 
back  ;  he  was  helped  along  by  his  comrades  in  arms  to  an  ambulance  ; 
the  ball  was  never  cut  out  at  his  chest,  as  he  was  too  exhausted  when 
he  arrived  in  camp.  ^,He  was  four  weeks  in  the  hospital  in  Newbern, 
N.  C.  He  was  tlien  put  on  board  a  steamer  bound  for  the  North,  but 
died  on  board  in  New  York  Haibor,  April  22,  lS6;'i,  He  was  brought 
home  and  bviried  with  military  honors.     He  was  never  married. 

First  Sergeant  ArtemasS.  Farwell,  eon  of  Petpr  Farwell,  of  Leominster, 
born  in  Fitchburg,  July  29,  1835  ;  enlisted  into  a  New  Hampshire 
Regt.  three  months'  Vol.  militia,  and  served  out  his  time  ;  he  then  re- 
enlisted  at  Fitchburg  into  the  25th  Regt.,  Co.  F.,  Mass.  Vols.,  under 
Captain  Foss.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Roanoke,  Va.  and  Newbern,  N. 
C.  He  died  at  Newbern,  Nov.  23,  1862,  of  diphtheria,  and  was  buried 
at  Leominster.     He  was  never  married. 

FVauk  George,  son  of  William  George,  born  at  Topsham,  Vt.,  Aug.  28, 
1836 ;  enlisted  into  3d  Regt.,  Co.  D.,  Alaes.  Vol.  Cavalrv.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Va.  Two  commanders  of 
Confederates,  dressed  in  the  U.  S.  uniform,  with  a  U.  S.  flag,  rode  up  to 
them  and  shouted  "we  have  come  to  relieve  you,"  which  threw  the 
company  off  their  guard,  and  they  then  took  thorn  prisoners.  They 
stripped  them  of  their  clothing,  gave  them  some  dirty  rebel  rags  to 
barely  cover  their  nakedness,  and  marched  them  off  on  foot  as  prisoners. 
Et  was  five  days  before  the  rebels  gave  them  any  rations.  He  was  first 
imprisoned  at  Belle  Isle.  He  was  sent  from  there  to  Andei*sonviIle 
slaughter  pens.  When  Sherman  went  from  "Atlanta  to  the  Sea"  he 
was  hurried  away  to  Salisbury  prison,  where  he  died  of  starvation  De- 
cember 6,  1864. 

George  A.  Houghton,  private,  son  of  Levi  Houghton,  of  Lunenburg,' 
born  in  N.  Chelsea,  Mass.,  July  20, 1845  ;  enlisted  at  Worcester,  August 
24, 1861,  into  the  21st  Regt.,  Co.  I,  Mass.  Vols.  He  died  of  ship  fever  at 
Hatteras  Inlet,  on  board  the  transport  ship  "Northerner,"  January  2u, 

1862.  He  was  buried  in  ihe  sand  on  the  beach  by  Chaplain  George  S. 
Bait  and  a  band  of  sailors  who  volnnteered  to  go  ashore  in  the  violent 
gale.  They  gathered  sea-shells  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  grave. 
George  H.  was  on  the  muster-roll.  It  should  have  been  George  A.,  as 
that  was  the  proper  initial  letter. 

William  H.  Johnson,  private,  son  of  Henry  Johnson,  of  Leominster, 
born  in  Leominster,  August  11,  1831  ;  enlisted  into  the  21st  Regt.,  Co. 
H,  Mass.  Vols.  He  died  in  hospital  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  June  18, 1862,  of 
typhoid  fever.     He  left  a  wife. 

Captain  James  Masters  Blallon,  son  of  William  S.  Mallou,  of  Buston, 
born  in  Manchester,  Mass.,  March  7, 1835  ;  enlisted  in  the  1st  Mass.  Vols. , 
Co,  A,  May  23,  1861.      He   was   discharged,  but   re-enlisted  October  18, 

1863,  and  was  appointed  and  commissioned  first  lieutenant  of  the  3d 
North  (Carolina  Colored  Vols.  He  was  killed  at  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
September  23,  1865,  while  endeavoring  to  quell  a  mutiny  in  another 
company.  He  was  commissioned  captain,  but  the  commission  arrived 
two  days  after  he  died,  and  was  forwarded  to  his  friends  by  Captain 
Rembough. 

James  E.  Marshall,  private,  son  of  .lames  H.  Marshall,  of  Leominster, 
born  in  Leominster  January  27,  1S43,  was  drafted  and  assigned  to  the 
32d  Regt.,  Co.  T,  September  1, 1863.  Ho  was  shot  dead  near  Laurel  Hill, 
Va.,  soon  after  getting  that  series  of  battles  through  the  Wilderness  un- 
der General  Grant,  fliay  12,  1864.     He  was  never  married. 

John  G.  Heady,  private,  sou  of  John  Ready,  born  in  Canada  March 
8,  1841,  enlisted  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  into  tho  1st  Regt.,  Co.  A.,  Mass.  Vols., 
went  with  General  McClellan  into  the  campaign  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
died  in  Columbia  Hospital  of  wounds  received  at  the  second  battle  at  or 
near  Fair  Oaks,  Va.,  July  6,  1862. 
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Charles  H.  Sinclair,  private,  son  of  Charles  P.  Sinclair,  born  at  Leo- 
minster November  25, 1839,  enlisted  in  the  2lBt  Regt.,  Co.  A,  Mass.  Vols., 
August,  1861.  He  was  killed  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  March  14,  181)2.  He 
was  shot  through  the  head.     He  was  never  married. 

Lkft   Hanii. 
First  Lieuleuaiit  Alfred  H.    Glover,  onliated   at    ('aniji    Stevens,    from 
Groton,  into  Go.  C,  53d  Regt.  Mass.  Vol.  Infantry.     He  was  killed  June 
H,  1863,  at  Port  Hudson,  while  attacking  the  works. 

Corporal  Albert  H.  Cartel-,  son  of  Sumner  L.  Carter,  born  at  Leomin- 
ster May  31,  1844,  enlisted  into  the  iiGth  Kegt.,  Co.  A,  in  July,  1802; 
passed  to  the  front  in  September.  He  was  shot  dead  on  the  battle-field 
near  Spottsylvania  in  the  battle  of  the  Wildernt'ss  May  6, 1864  He  was 
not  married. 

Strgeant  Charles  H.  Derby,  son  of  David  S.  Derby,  born  at  Leominster 
October  ii,  1839,  enlisted  into  the  3Gth  Regt.,  Co.  A,  Mass.  Vols.,  under 
Captain  Thaddeus  L.  Boker,  of  Leominster,  August!,  1862.  He  was 
killed  at  Hanover  Court-House,  Va.,  on  the  battle-field  by  being  siiot 
through  the  head.     He  was  not  married. 

Ilem-y  K.  Derhif,  sou  of  Henry  Derby,  of  Leominster,  born  in  Leo- 
minster October  2,  1840,  enlisted  at  Leominster  October,  1861.  He  had 
not  been  assigned  to  a  regiment  or  company  when  he  was  taken  sick  at 
Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  Harbor.  He  obtained  a  furlough  to  go  home, 
and  died  there  January  5, 1862,  of  pneumonia. 

Corporal  Leonard  Goodrich,  son  of  Benjamin  Goodrich,  of  Lunen- 
burg, born  in  Leominster  May  o,  1842,  enlisted  at  Leominster  August  1, 
1862,  in  the  36th  Regt.,  Co.  A,  left  for  Washington  September  2,  1862. 
He  was  in  no  battles,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  December  31,  1862,  of 
typhoid  fever.    A  single  man. 

Sargeant  Le  Roy  R.  Gallup,  sou  of  William  Gallup,  of  Foster,  R.  I., 
born  at  Foster  June  25,  1831  ;  enlisted  in  the  36th  Regt.,  Co.  A,  Mass. 
Vols.,  August  1, 1862,  under  Captain  Thaddeus  L.  Boker.  He  was  killed 
by  the  premature  bursting  of  one  of  our  own  shells  while  lying  in  front 
supporting  our  batteries  at  Campbell's  Stution,  near  Knoxville,  Tenn.  He 
left  a  wife  and  two  children. 

RoUnid  H.  Moore,  private,  son  of  Samuel  H.  Moore,  born  in  Chazy, 
riinton  County,  N.  Y.;  was  drafted  at  Greenfield  to  fill  the  quota  of 
I.eominster,  and  was  at^igned  to  the  36th  Regt.,  Co.  C,  Mass.  Vols.  He 
liied  at  Bealston  Station,  Va.,  December  6,  1863,  of  exhaustion  and 
iliarrhiea,  aged  thirty-one  years.     He  was  not  married. 

Andrew  B.  Osborn,  private,  son  of  Benjamin  Osborn,  born  at  Fitzwil- 
liam,  N.  H.,  April  19,  1824;  enlisted  .into  the  36th  Regt,  Co.  A,  Mass. 
Vols.,  and  was  discharged  April  22,  1863,  for  disability.  He  re-enlisted 
in  the  16tb  Battery  Mass.  Vols.,  and  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
I'nited  States  March  11,  1864,  and  was  assigned  to  provost  duty,  where 
he  served  till  near  his  death.  He  died  at  Camp  Angus  General  Hos- 
pital, Alexandria,  ^'a.,  January  31,  1865,  of  heart  disease.  He  left  a 
wife  and  two  children.  His  body  was  deposited  in  the  cemetery  at  Leo- 
minster, with  military  honors. 

John  F.  Oirens,  private,  son  of  Benjamin  OwenSj  of  Leominster,  born 
in  Vernon,  N.  J.,  March  2,  184U  ;  enlisted  at  Leominster,  and  was  mus- 
tered into  the  nth  Kegt.,  Co.  E,  Mass.  Vols.,  and  died  in  camp  at  Read- 
ville  April  13,  1S65,  of  diphtheria.  His  body  was  deposited  in  Leomin- 
ster Cemetery,  with  military  honors  and  by  the  Sogs  of  Temperance,  of 
which  the  young  soldier  was  an  officer  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment. 

John  Schouw,  born  in  Amsterdam,  in  Holland,  Europe  ;  enlisted  from 
Leominster  into  the  29th  Regt.,  Co.  H.,  Mass.  Vols.  He  died  on  board 
a  steamer  transport  at  the  wharf  at  Cairo,  111.,  August  20, 1863,  of  dys- 
entery.    He  left  a  wife  and  three  children. 

Abel  Lafayette  JVUder,  son  of  Abel  Wilder,  of  Leominster,  born  at  Leo- 
minster December  20,  1845  ;  enlisted  from  Leominster  into  the  ;M  Regt., 
Co.  D,  of  Mass.  Cavalry,  and  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  November  1,  1862;  left  the  State  JS'ovember  15th,  as  the  regiment 
was  originally  the  Forty-first  Infantry  and  was  organized  into  cavalry 
June  17,  1863.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  same  time,  place  and  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  his  brother-in-law,  Frank  George.  To  keep 
himself  and  companions  from  starving  he  sold,  for  a  trifle,  a  valuable 
present  sent  by  his  sister  to  him  as  a  token  of  her  love,  for  they  were 
made  to  march  five  days  without  any  rations.  He  weighed  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds  when  taken  and  was  a  picture  of  health,  but  he  was 
starved  to  death  at  the  rebel  prisons,  and  died  just  about  the  time  that 
Frank  George  died. 

Back. 
John  McDonough,  private,  son  of  Michael  McDonough,  of  Leominster  ; 
born  in  Ireland  June  20,  1843  ;  enlisted  into  the  20th  Regt,, Co.  F.  JIass. 
Vols.     He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Antietam.     When  the  20th   Regt. 


was  discharged  there  were  twenty- two  men  present  whose  term  of  service 
expired. 

Daniel  Bulterfield,  a  private,  son  of  David  Butterfield,  was  born  at 
Tyngsboro',  Mass.,  July  27.  1833  ;  enlisted  into  the  53d  Regt.,  <'o.  G,  and 
was  mustered  in  ujider  Captain  Joel  A.  Stratton,  and  went  out  under  the 
call  for  nine  months'  service  ;  he  died  May  4,  1802,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
of  erysipelas. 

Eli  .1.  Ellivl:,  private,  son  of  William  C.  Kllick,  of  Leominster,  was 
born  at  Fitchburg  April  23,  1843  ;  eidisted  at  Worcester,  and  was  mus- 
tered into  the  Veteran  Reserves  January  1, 1864  ;  he  was  killed  at  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  June  17,  1865. 

Ira  B.  Foster,  jtrivate,  son  of  (lardner  Foster,  of  Shirley,  born  in 
Hopkinton,  N.  H.;  enlisted  in  Leominster,  53d  Kegt.,  Co.  C,  Mass.  Vols., 
for  niue  months"  service  under  Captain  Joel  J.  Stratton  ;  he  was  wounded 
near  Port  Hudson,  La.,  in  the  neck  ;  it  was  in  the  morning  ;  he  went  tu 
the  lear,  had  his  neck  bound  up  with  cotton  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood, 
then  returned  anrl  fought  through  tlia  day;  he  did  no  more  service ;  ■ 
was  sent  to  Baton  Rouge  to  the  hospiljil,  where  he  died  ;   he  left  a  wife. 

John  Ferijusoii,  private,  born  in  Nova  Scutia  of  Scotch  parents  ;  en- 
listed at  Leominster  into  the  .'j3d  Kegt.,  i.'u.  C,  Mass.  Vols.,  for  nine 
months'  service  ;  he  was  sent  from  Opelousas  sick,  and  died  at  Marine 
Hospital,  New  Orleans,  La.,  June  15,  1863,  of  chronic  diarrhoea  ;  he  left 
a  wife. 

Ediiiuiid  Hardy,  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hardy,  Coiuish  Flat,  N.  H.,  was 
horn  at  Scotland,  N.  Y.,  December  11,  ISSo  ;  enlisted  at  Leominster, 
Mass.,  53d  Regt.;  died  at  Island  Hospital,  Brasbear  City,  La.,  May  30, 
1863,  of  diarrhn.-a  ;  he  left  a  wife. 

Adelbert  IF.  Johnson,  private,  son  of  Frederick  Johnson,  of  Leoiuiu- 
stcr,  born  in  Leominster  September  5,  1837  ;  enlisted  at  Leominster  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States  for  nine  months  in  53d  Regt.,  Co.  C,  Mass. 
Vols.;  lie  was  severely  wounded  at  I'ort  Hudson  June  14th,re4uiring  am- 
puttttion  ;  he  died  from  the  eflects  of  his  wounds  July  11,  186;t,  at  hos- 
pital Port  Hudson  ;  he  was  not  married. 

Martin  Luthtr  Jordan,  private,  son  of  Rev.  J,  W.  P.  Jordan,  born  at 
West  Brookfield,  Mass.,  September  9,  1846  ;  enlisted  at  Worcester  into 
the  57th  Regt.,  *_"o.  H,  Mass.  Vols.,  December  28,  1863  ;  he  died  in  the 
hospital  at  Washington,  D.  C,  June  9,  1864,  of  pneumonia  ;  he  was  a 
single  man. 

Sergeant  James  Mnuford  Lewis,  fife-major,  born  in  Sterling,  Mass.;  en- 
listed at  Leominster  September  16,  1863,  for  nine  months'  service,  .53d 
Regt.,  Co,  C,  Mass.  Vols.;  he  came  home  sick  and  died  there  before  he 
was  mustered  out  of  the  service  ;  he  left  a  wife. 

Lewis  Richardson,  private,  son  of  Thurston  Richardson,  of  Leominster, 
born  in  Sterling  March  14,  1848;  enlisted  inte  the  o7th  Regt.,  Co.  H, 
Mass.  Vols.;  he  was  killed  on  the  battle-field  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, under  General  Grant,  3Iay  6,  18ti4  ;  a  minor  and  unmarried. 

George  TJiortipson,  private,  son  of  William  Thompson,  of  Boylstou, 
born  in  Stoddard,  N.  H  ;  enlisted  in  the  53d  Regt.,  Co.  A,  Mass.  ^'ois.; 
went  out  under  (Captain  Joel  A.  Stratton. 

Eugene  Snllivnn,  born  in  Ireland  ;  enlisted  in  Leominster  in  the  36th 
Regt.,  Co.  A,  Mass.,  Vols. ;  went  out  with  the  company  under  Capla.n 
Thaddeus  L.  Barker  September  2,  1862;  died  at  Nicholsville,  Ky.,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1863,  of  fever  ;  a  single  man. 

The  iBOUument  was  formally  dedicated  September 
12,1867.  Capt.  Leonard  Wood  was  marshal  of  the 
day,  and  several  of  those  who  had  served  in  the  War 
of  1812  as  members  of  the  old  Leominster  Artillery 
were  present  on  the  platform.  On  account  of  the 
absence,  from  sickness,  of  Hon.  John  H.  Lockey,  Mr. 
Joel  Smith  acted  as  chairman.  Rev.  W.  J.  Batt, 
Rev.  Horace  Parker,  of  Ashby ;  James  Bennett,  Esq., 
Rev.  Rufus  P.  Stebbins,  a  former  pastor  of  the  Unita- 
rian Church  ;  Rev,  Geo.  S.  Ball,  of  Upton,  a  native  of 
Leominster  and  chaplain  during  the  war,  took  part 
in  the  exercises  of  dedication.  The  grounds  have 
since  been  graded  and  enclosed. 

Charles  H.  Stevens  Post  53,  G,  A.  R. — Two 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  post  of  the  G.  A,  R. 
in  Leominster.  L.  A.  Cook,  A.  J.  Parker,  F.  W. 
Polly,  E,  A.  Bennett  and  Charles  H.  Wilder  were 
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the  authors  of  this  movement.  Not  meeting  with 
sufficient  encouragement  from  the  old  soldiers,  these 
men  joined  a  Fitchburg  encampment.  The  first  deco- 
ration exercises  in  town  were  conducted  by  the  com- 
rades named  above,  as  a  detachment  of  Post  19,  of 
Fitchburg.  The  charter  of  the  present  post  was 
granted  June  13,  186S,  and  had  as  charter  members, 
besides  those  named  above,  Aldrich  Cook,  C.  B.  Flagg, 
J.  G.  Eaton,  Wm.  A.  Burrage,  J.  F.  Chaffin  and  Geo, 
A.  Browne.  The  post  was  organized  .July  9th  of  the 
same  year,  in  the  upper  story  of  Gardner  Hall,  with 
Comrade  Lucien  A.  Cook  as  its  first  commander. 
The  post  has,  at  different  times,  occupied  a  variety  of 
halls  in  town,  but  now  has  an  excellent  and  perma- 
nent encampment. 

The  record  of  the  post  has  been  such  as  to  receive 
the  approbation  of  the  entire  community.  In  its  mem- 
bership are  many  of  the  most  respected  citizens,  and 
its  work  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  By  its 
action,  Leominster  was  the  first  town  in  the  State  to 
contribute  money  for  a  Soldiers'  Home  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  has  ever  been  first  in  planning  and  executing 
good  work.  The  post  has  expended  neai'ly  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  dollars  a  year  in  charity  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  several  hundred  families  have 
received  aid.  At  one  time  it  suffered  severely  through 
the  rascality  of  its  quartermaster,  W.  H.  Lovering, 
who  deserted  with  the  funds  of  the  encampment. 
But  the  help  and  sympathy  of  the  community,  and 
the  energy  of  the  members,  soon  placed  it  again  on  a 
sound  financial  standing,  and  its  work  went  on  with- 
out interruption.  It  is  now  doing  this  work  success- 
fully and  is  an  honor  to  the  community.  The  names 
of  its  past  commanders  are :  Lucien  A.  Cook,  Wm.  A. 
Burrage,  F.  W.  Polley,  Joel  A.  Stratton,  N.  B.  Ellis, 
Charles  A.  Wheeler,  C.  B.  Flagg,  Wm.  B.  Frissell, 
Thomas  J.  Ames,  Madison  Beal,  Aldrich  Cook, 
Clesson  Kenny,  A.  W.  Allen  and  W.  D.  Blauchard. 
Thomas  A.  Hills  is  the  present  commander. 

Woman's  Relief  Corps,  No.  31,  Department 
OF  Massachusetts. — -The  first  movement  in  the  way 
of  organizing  a  relief  corps  was  in  February,  1878. 
Then  a  few  ladies  met  to  consider  measures  for  aiding 
the  Post  in  its  work.  In  March  following  "  The 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  Corps "  was  organized.  January, 
1881,  this  corps  became  the  "Leominster  Relief 
Society,"  and  the  next  December  it  was  reorganized 
with  its  present  name.  It  has  rendered  most  efficient 
aid  in  the  work  of  the  Post,  and  is  held  in  equal 
honor.  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Gallup  is  now  president  of  the 
corps. 

E.  A.  Bennett  Camp  .52,  Sons  of  Veterans. — 
The  members  of  this  camp  were  mustered  in  Decem- 
ber 15,  1885.  The  object  is  to  keep  fresh  in  mind 
what  was  accomplished  by  the  fathers  in  bringing 
peace  and  honor  to  the  country.  Only  those  whose 
fathers  served  in  the  Civil  War  can  become  members. 
G.  H.  Woodworth  is  the  present  captain. 

This  completes  the  organizations  which  owe  their 


existence  to  the  Civil  War  and  also  the  military  his- 
tory of  the  town.  It  may  be  added  that  the  old 
artillery  company  renewed  its  orgaization  after  the 
war  and  continued  until  December,  1885,  when  it 
was  disbanded  by  order  of  the  adjutant  general. 
The  year  before  it  had  but  few  members  at  the  annual 
muster  ;  but  the  company  was  being  rapidly  filled  by 
the  efforts  of  Capt.  Winch  at  the  time  the  order  was 
received.  Its  centennial  would  have  occurred  fifteen 
months  later. 

However  imperfectly  the  foregoing  record  is  given, 
it  shows  this  :  that  Leominster  has  not  been  behind 
the  chief  of  her  sisters  in  the  work  and  suffering 
required  to  secure  and  maintain  our  liberty. 


CHAPTER     CLIX. 

LEOMINSTER— ( Continued. ) 

civil,   and   MISCELL.iNEOUS. 

Any  general  sketch  of  our  civil  affairs  must  be 
brief  The  town  managed  its  ecclesiastical  business 
in  its  corporate  capacity  almost  wholly  for  eighty 
years;  much  of  this  time,  also,  there  was  war,  or  the 
preparation  for  war,  so  that  a  very  large  part  of  the 
business  at  any  town-meeting  would  have  relation  to 
the  church,  or  the  school,  or  the  military — topics 
which  have  already  been  treated  at  considerable 
lengths.  This  state  of  things  must  have  continued  at 
least  until  1800. 

The  first  town-meeting  was  warned  by  Joseph 
Wheelock,  by  authority  of  the  "  General  Court,"  and 
held  at  the  house  of  Jonathan  White,  innlioldei',  July 
9,  1740.  The  election  of  oflScers  was  the  only  busi- 
ness transacted.  The  officers  were  the  same  as  are 
now  chosen,  except  that  there  were  two  hog-reeves,  a 
surveyor  of  clapboards  and  shingles  and  two  men  to 
look  after  the  deer. 

The  second  town-meeting  was  held  September  1st 
of  the  same  year.  The  town  voted  :  "  To  Build  a 
Bridge  Cross  the  river  whare  the  Road  is  laid  out  to 
sd.  river."  Forty  pounds  were  raised  to  build  this 
bridge,  and  this  sum  could  be  worked  out.  No  other 
business  was  transacted  at  this  meeting.  The  bridge 
was  the  one  over  the  Nashua  at  North  Leominster 
where  the  stone  bridge  now  is.  It  was  for  many 
years  known  as  the  "  great  bridge." 

The  next  meeting  of  the  town  was  December  5, 
1740.  The  action  of  this  meeting  referred  to  the 
building  of  a  meeting-house,  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made.  At  this  meeting,  also,  the  town 
voted  to  raise  £40  to  provide  weights  and  measures, 
a  town  stock  of  powder,  bullets  and  flints  and  a  town- 
book,  and  to  defray  other  town  charges.  No  other 
meetings  were  held  the  first  year.  This  is  Leominster 
as  she  first  appears.     Here  is  a  civil  organization — a 
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set  of  town  officers  ;  here  is  a  movement  for  public 
improvements — "  a  bridge  over  the  only  river  which 
could  not  be  forded  at  all  times  ;  "  a  good  religious 
beginning — a  church  planned  and  the  money  provided 
to  pay  for  it ;  a  little  common  property — a  set  of 
weights  and  measures  and  a  record-book,  and  means  for 
public  defense.  This  i.s  all.  But  it  is  a  good  beginning; 
shows  the  lines  of  progress,  and  is  sufficient  to  give 
by  suggestion  the  whole  civil  history  of  the  town 
until  after  the  Eevolution.  To  provide  for  the  relig- 
ious training  of  the  people,  to  educate  the  children, 
and  to  make  such  improvements  as  were  demanded, 
was  all  that  could  be  done  by  men  who  must  subdue 
a  forest  for  bread  and  fight  a  veteran  nation  for 
liberty.  We  see  it  all  in  these  meetings.  Roads  and 
bridges  were  built,  the  general  affairs  were  looked 
after,  the  public  tax  was  not  heavy  until  1775,  and 
public  attention  and  thought  were  very  largely  con- 
fined to  the  lines  already  indicated.  The  people  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  send  a  representative  until 
1774,just  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  The 
thought  and  the  feeling  of  the  town  during  this 
struggle  has  already  been  described.  But  at  its  close 
a  new  danger  appeared.  The  people  had  taxed  them- 
selves heavily  during  the  Revolution  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  made  upon  them,  and  now  there  was 
little  or  no  gold  and  silver  in  circulation,  and  paper 
money  was  nearly  worthless.  "  But  even  under  all 
these  unfavorable  circumstances  the  men  of  this  town 
generally  sustained  their  credit  and  honestly  paid 
their  debts.  Some  few,  however,  who  sold  their 
farms  and  took  their  pay  in  paper  money,  were 
ruined."  The  town  passed  thus  safely  through  its 
first  financial  crisis.  It  was,  however,  a  most  severe 
trial  to  many  towns  of  Worcester  County.  Taxes 
were  high  and  there  was  great  suffering,  resulting  in 
the  temporary  outbreak  known  as  Shays'  Rebellion. 

Public  Impkovejients. — Previous  to  the  close  of 
the  Eevolution  all  the  principal  roads  of  the  town 
had  been  located  substantially  where  they  are  now. 
The  first  was  the  one  passing  through  North  Leomin- 
ster to  Fitchburg  and  Lunenburg.  This  was  laid  out 
by  Lancaster  in  1734.  As  the  custom  then  was,  it 
passed  over  the  highest  hills ;  and  it  forms  to-day 
part  of  Main  and  Prospect  Streets,  North  Leomin- 
ster. It  was  originally  laid  out  five  rods  wide,  and 
was  known  as  the  "  broad  road."  The  second  road 
was  from  the  "  great  bridge  "  to  this  same  broad  road, 
and  is  that  part  of  Main  Street  running  from  the 
stone  bridge,  North  Leominster,  to  the  little  brook 
near  the  old  engine-house.  Other  roads  were  built, 
and  were  "  kept  in  such  repair  that  the  town  did 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  neighboring 
towns." 

Of  late,  of  course,  new  streets  have  been  opened  in 
all  directions,  and  broad  sidewalks  built.  But  it  is 
still  true  that  this  part  of  our  civil  affairs  is  well  ad- 
ministered. The  roads  are  carefully  laid  out  and 
well  built ;  and,  with  the  sidewalks,  are  kept  in  ex- 


cellent condition.  Leominster  may  safely  invite 
comparison  with  other  towns  in  this  particular. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  second  town-meet- 
ing took  action  in  regard  to  a  bridge  over  the  Nashua 
River.  This  bridge  was  built  immediately.  It  was 
of  wood,  and  the  abutments  were  made  of  pine  logs, 
many  of  them  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
firmly  locked  together.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
years  later,  when  the  town  attempted  to  clear  a  way 
for  a  new  bridge,  these  old  logs  were  not  only  found, 
but  they  were,  except  from  one-half  to  an  inch  on 
the  outside,  as  sound  as  when  put  in  place.  The  old 
logs  still  remain  as  part  of  the  road-bed,  for  the 
foundation  was  so  solid  and  the  logs  so  hard  to  re- 
move that  when  the  new  stone  bridge  was  erected,  in 
1872,  only  so  much  of  the  old  foundation  was  re- 
moved as  to  give  room  for  the  new  stone  abutments. 
The  rest  was  made  the  foundation  of  the  road.  The 
new  stone  bridge  over  the  Nashua  is  one  of  the  finest 
structures  in  the  county,  costing  nearly  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  certainly  an  honor  to  any 
town . 

Among  the  other  improvements  in  the  highways 
is  the  new  arched  stone  bridge  over  the  Monoosnock 
Brook,  on  Mechanic  Street,  built  in  1878.  "This  is 
a  very  fine  structure,  made  of  Leominster  granite, 
dimension  work,  laid  full  joints  in  the  best  cement 
mortar,  on  a  solid  ledge  foundation,  fifty  feet  wide 
and  a  twenty-foot  arch,  with  a  capped  granite  railing." 

There  is  also  another  fine  stone  bridge  over  the 
Nashua  at  North  Leominster,  near  the  furniture  es- 
tablishment of  Merriam,  Hall  &  Co.  This  bridge 
cost  about  twelve  thousand  dollars,  and  is  a  most  sub- 
stantial structure.  There  is,  in  addition  to  these 
named,  a  very  excellent  iron  bridge  over  Monoosnock 
Brook,  near  the  Wachusett  Shirt  Factory.  It  is  the 
last  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  new  bridges  built  by 
the  town. 

Public  Park. — Leominster  has,  properly  speak- 
ing, no  public  park.  Of  late  the  Common,  so-called, 
has  been  improved  and  beautified  until  it  is  now  a 
most  attractive  place.  Its  history  may  be  briefly 
given.  Of  course  in  the  early  days  such  a  thing  as  a 
park  was  not  in  all  their  thoughts.  They  did  buy 
land  for  a  new  church  lot,  however,  and  so,  as  ap- 
pears in  the  history  of  the  churches,  the  land  which 
is  now  the  Common  and  much  more  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  town  as  church  property.  On  this 
the  Second  Church  was  built  and  remained  until  the 
town  erected  the  present  Unitarian  Church,  in  1823. 
The  old  house  was  then  moved  on  to  the  lot  at  the 
head  of  Church  Street,  and  fitted  up  as  Gardner 
Hall.  But  the  town  owned  the  land  now  vacant 
only  in  its  parochial  capacity,  and  so  when  the  First 
Congregational  Society  was  formed  in  1836,  this 
open  space  became  the  property  of  that  society  ;  for 
the  society  inherited  all  that  the  town  owned  as  a 
parish.  In  1841,  however,  the  society  conveyed  this 
by  deed  to  the  town  for  a  public  Common. 
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In  a  sketch  of  Leominster  by  C.  H.  Merriam  it  is 
stated  that  at  the  time  this  conveyance  was  made  the 
land  was  unfenced,  barren,  with  little,  if  any  shade. 
We  are  also  assured  that  only  after  much  o] (position 
were  the  citizens  permitted  to  set  out  a  tree  apiece. 
The  trees  set  out  under  this  "grant''  are  the  present 
elms  and  maples  which  now  so  beautify  the  Com- 
mon. It  took  fifteen  years  to  induce  the  town  to  al- 
low this  lot  to  be  fenced,  even  at  private  expense, 
so  convenient  was  it  for  parties  coming  to  town  to 
drive  over  this  plot  of  ground  at  will.  But,  in  1856, 
the  town  voted  to  erect  a  fence  and  raised  and  ap- 
propriated the  necessary  money.  In  the  condition  in 
which  this  action  left  the  Common  it  remained  sub- 
stantially for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  was  unsightly 
at  best  and  was  allowed  to  keep  itself.  A  few  years 
ago,  largely  through  the  eftbrts  of  the  Town  Improve- 
ment Society,  this  lot  yvas  graded,  laid  out  in  plots 
according  to  a  plan  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Burdett, 
a  son  of  A.  L.  Burdett,  a  fine  fountain  put  in  place, 
a  drinkiug-fountain,  the  gift  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Frost, 
erected,  and  the  whole  so  beautified  as  to  make  it 
worthy  of  the  town. 

In  the  matter  of  strictly  public  buildings  Leomin- 
ster has  but  little  to  say.  Until  1823  the  meeting- 
house was  also  the  town-house.  Here  all  public  bus- 
iness was  transacted.  After  the  present  Unitarian 
Church  was  dedicated  the  old  church,  moved  and 
located  as  above  stated,  was  used  for  town-meetings 
and  other  public  business.  The  other  parts  of  the 
building  were  used  for  school-rooms.  Gardner  Hall, 
as  it  was  called,  was  an  attractive  and  pleasant  build- 
ing. It  served  its  purpose  well  until  a  new  hall  was 
built,  in  1850.  The  upper  part  was  then  used,  first 
as  a  High  School  room  and  finally  for  a  variety  oi 
purposes  until  1870,  when  the  house  was  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

The  present  town-hall  was  begun  in  1850  and  dedi- 
cated the  following  year.  It  was  considered  at  the 
time  an  elegant  structure,  and  Mr.  Wilder  speaks  of 
it  with  much  enthusiasm.  It  has  since  been  raised 
and  a  story  built  underneath  for  a  library-room,  etc. 
But  at  the  present  time  it  is  wholly  inadequate  to  meet 
either  the  needs  of  the  town  or  the  wants  of  the 
library.  The  town  has  appointed  a  committee  to  con- 
sider how  the  present  demands  in  this  direction  can 
best  be  satisfied. 

Upon  none  of  her  public  improvements,  however, 
has  Leominster  more  reason  to  congratulate  herself 
than  upon  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water.  Leo- 
minster water-works  were  built  in  1873.  The  history 
in  outline  is  this:  The  matter  rested  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  as  a  half-formed  thought,  or,  possibly, 
little  more  than  a  suggestion,  when  Manson  D.  Haws 
caused  an  article  to  be  inserted  in  the  town  warrant 
of  the  meeting  to  be  held  November  8,  1870,  "  To  see 
what  action  the  town  will  take  to  obtain  water." 
Under  this  article  Manson  D.  Haws,  Charles  H.  Mer- 
riam, John  H.   Lockey,  Joel  C.  Allen  and   Cephas 


Derby  were  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the 
subject.  On  the  28th  this  committee  recommended 
that  the  town  petition  the  Legislature  for  leave  to  take 
a  supply  of  water  from  the  most  desirable  place  within 
four  miles  of  the  Centre.  The  town  adopted  this 
report,  and  the  committee  were  instructed  to  present 
the  petition.  Augustus  Whitman  was  added  to  the 
committee,  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Pierce  appointed  in  place 
of  Mr.  Lockey,  who  declined  to  act  further.  The 
permission  was  granted  and  the  town  voted  to  accept 
of  the  same  atits  annual  meeting  in  April,  1872.  The 
vote  was  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  in  the  affirm- 
ative and  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

After  the  necessary  preliminary  surveys,  etc.,  the 
town  voted,  December  30,  1872,  to  proceed  with  the 
work,  and  elected  a  Water  Board  as  follows :  Emery 
Tilton,  Dr.  G.  W.  Pierce,  H.  M.  Lane,  George  Hall, 
Charles  H.  Merriam  and  William  Howland.  Charles 
H.  Merrian  was  chairman,  H.  M.  Lane  clerk  and  W. 
M.  Howland  treasurer.  The  necessary  funds  were 
obtained  by  a  loan  under  vote  of  the  town,  and  the 
works  were  completed  and  the  water  let  into  the  pipes 
December  23,  1873.  The  town  began  to  furnish  water 
January  1,  1874.  The  water  is  taken  from  Morse 
Brook,  at  a  distance  of  less  than  two  miles  from  the 
Centre ;  there  is  a  fall  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  feet  at  the  curb-stone  about  the  soldiers'  monu- 
ment; the  works  drain  an  area  of  twelve  hundred  and 
twenty-five  acres;  the  storage  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  gallons,  and  the  whole  has  cost  the 
town  a  little  over  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars.  By  repeated  analysis  the  water  is  proved  to 
be  unusually  pure ;  the  supply  is  more  than  abun- 
dant; the  works  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  running 
and  the  interest  on  the  loan,  if  a  reasonable  sum  be 
allowed  for  water  used  by  the  town  ;  the  value  and 
safety  of  property  is  greatly  increased ;  no  single  im- 
provement adopted  by  the  town  has  so  clearly  and 
powerfully  worked  for  its  growth  and  prosperity  as 
has  its  excellent  water  supply. 

This  would  seem  to  cover  all  the  town  improve- 
ments which  need  special  mention.  The  town  has  in 
its  corporate  capacity  provided  proper  cemeteries,  and 
has  always  caused  the  same  to  be  well  cared  for. 
Nothing  unsightly  is  seen  in  connection  with  either 
the  old  or  the  new  burying-ground. 

Leominster  has  always  been  most  faithfully  served 
by  her  representatives.  Below  are  the  names  of  all 
who  have  been  elected  to  this  office  since  the  town 
first  availed  itself  of  the  privilege  of  sending  a  dele- 
gate to  the  General  Court. 

1774,  Israel  Nichols;  1777,  J.  Joslin  and  Israel  Nichols;  17S0,  Israel 
Nichols  ;  October,  Thomas  Legate,  first  under  the  Cunstitution  ;  178a- 
85,  Israel  Nichols ;  1786,  Timothy  Boutelle  ;  1787-SS,  David  Wilder  ; 
1789-91,  Israel  Nichols  ;  1793,  Timothy  Boutelle  ;  1795,  Thomaa  Legate, 
Jr.;  1796-98,  Thomas  Gowiug;  180U,  '01,  '03-06,  .Tonas  Kendall  ;  1807- 
08,  Abijah  Bigelow;  1800,  A.  Bigelow  and  D.  Wilder,  Jr.;  ISIO,  D.  Wil- 
der, Jr.,  and  Joel  Crosby  ;  1811-12,  D.  Wilder,  Jr.,  and  Benjamin  Per- 
kins;  1813,  David   Wilder,  Jr.,  and   B.  Lawrence;  1S14,  Joel  Crosby 
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and  B.  Lawrence ;  1815-17,  Bezaleel  Lawrence ;  1818,  Joel  Crosby ; 

1819,  J.  Crosby  and  B.  Lawrence;  1820,  Bezaleel  Lawrence;  1821, 
Jonas  Kendall ;  1824-25,  William  Perry  ;  182G,  Joel  Crosby  ;  1827, 
Joel  Crosby  and  D.  Wilder  ;  1828,  D.  Wilder  and  J.  Crosby  ;  1829,  J. 
Crosby  and  Wilder  Carter;  1830,  W.  Carter  and  Charles  Grout;  1831, 
W.  Carter  and  Charles  Grout ;  1831,  November,  Wilder  Carter  and  Car- 
ter Gates  ;  1S32,  L.  Burrage  and  C.  Grout;  183H,  D.  Wilder  and  C.  Gates; 
1834,  D.  Wilder  and  C.  Gates  ;  1835,  February,  P.  S.  Burditt  ;  1835,  C. 
Gates  and  P.  S.  Burditt ;  1836,  P.  S.  Burditt  and  Charles  \V.  Wilder  ; 
1837,  Charles  W.  Wilder;  1838,  Jabez  B.  Low;  1839,  Rufus  Kendall  and 
C.  Hills;  1840,  Charles  Hills;  18il,  Charles  Hills;  1842-44,  Leonard  Bur- 
rage  ;  1S45,  Charles  M'.  Wilder  ;  1846,  James  Burditt  ;  1847,  Charles  W. 
Wilder;  1848,  Charles  W.  Wilder  ;  184'J,  Solon  Carter  ;  1850,  George  S. 
Burrage;  ISol,  Joel  Crosby  Allen;  1852.  Joseph  S.  Darling;  18)3,  no 
election;  1854,  Alanson  Richardson;  1855,  William  Heustis;  1866-57, 
James  Bennett;  1858,  Charles  L.  Joslin  ;  1850,  Francis  Tinker  ;  1860,  J. 
Q.  A.  Pierce  ;  1861,  Manson  Dana  Haws  ;  1862,  no  election  ;  1863,  Joel 
H.  Stratton;  1864,  Daniel  R.  Haynes  ;  1865,  John  H.  Lockey  ;  1866,  no 
election  ;  180",  Howard  M.  Lane;  1868-70,  Charles  H.  Merriam  ;  1871^ 
no  election;  1872-73,  Caleb  Clesson  Field,  M.D.;  1874, George  Hall;  1875- 
76,  Francis  C.  Bowen  ;  1877-78,  George  F.  Colburn  ;  1879-81',  Dwight  B. 
Look;  1881-82,  Joel  Smith;  1883,  Rev.  William  B.  Toulmiu  ;  1884-85, 
James  Hadley  ;  1886-87,  Morrell  A.  Greenwood;  1888,  no  election. 

In  the  above  list  the  entry  "  no  election  "  means 
that  Leominster  was  part  of  a  Representative  dis- 
trict, and  the  election  in  those  years  went  to  some 
other  town  in  the  district.  The  dates  given  refer  to 
the  time  of  election.  The  service  was  the  following 
year. 

The  town  has  also  been  well  served  by  its  town  of- 
ficers. Below  are  given  the  names  of  the  moderators 
at  each  of  the  annual  town-meetings,  the  town  clerks, 
selectmen  and  town  treasurers  for  each  year  since  the 
town  was  incorporated.  Such  a  list  is  both  interest- 
ing and  valuable: 

1740,  July  7th. — Moderator,  Joseph  Wheelock;  Clerk,  Thomas 
Houghton  ;  Selectmen,  Nathaniel  Carter  and  Thomas  Wilder  ;  Treas- 
urer, Gershom  Huugbton. 

1741,  March  2d. — Moderator,  Thomas  Davenport ;  Clerk,  Jonathan 
Wilson;  Selectmen,  Ebenezer  Polly  and  Thomas  Wilder;  Treasurer, 
Gershom  Houghton. 

1742. — ]Moderator,  Jonathan  White ;  Clerk,  Thomas  Davenport;  Se- 
lectmen, Joseph  Wlieelock,  Ebenezer  Polly,  Jonathan  White,  Treasurer, 
Jonathan  Wilson  and  Nathaniel  Carter. 

1743. — Moderator,  Thomas  Davenport.;  Clerk,  Thomas  Davenport; 
Selectmen,  Jonathan  White,  Jonathan  Wilson,  Joseph  Wheelock, 
Thomas  Houghton  and  Nathaniel  Carter ;  Treasurer,  Jonathan 
White. 

1744.— Moderator,  Jonathan  White;  Clerk,  Jonathan  Wilson  ;  Treas- 
urer, Jonathan  Wilson;  Selectmen,  Capt.  Jonathan  White,  Thomas 
Wilder,  Joseph  Wheelock,  G.  Wilder  and  Jonathan  Wilson. 

1745, — Bloderator,  Jonathan  Wliite  ;  Clerk,  Jonathan  Wilson ;  Se- 
lectmen, Thomas  Houghton,  Oliver  Carter,  Benjamin  Whitcomb  and 
Jonathan  Carter  ;  Treasurer,  Ebenezer  Polly. 

1746. — Moderator,  Benjamin  Whitcomb  ;  Clerk,  Jonathan  Wilson; 
Selectmen,  Leonard  White,  Joseph  Wheelock,  Nathaniel  Carter,  Jona- 
than Wheelock  and  Benjamin  Whitcomb  ;  Treasurer,  Thomas  Wilder. 

1747. — iModerator,  Thomas  Wilder  ;  Clerk,  Jonathan  Wilson  ;  Select- 
men, Jonathan  White,  Thomas  Wheelock,  Thomas  Houghton,  Thomas 
Wilder  and  Jonathan  Wilson;  Treasurer,  Thomas  Wilder. 

1748. — Moderator,  Benjamin  Whitcomb  ;  Clerk,  Jonathan  Wilson  ; 
Selectmen,  Jonathan  Wilson,  Abijah  Stnith,  Nathaniel  Carter,  Joseph 
White  ;  Treasurer,  John  Joslin. 

1749. — 3Ioderator,  Benjamin  Whitcomb;  Clerks,  Jonathan  Wilson 
and  Jonathan  White;  Selectmen,  Joseph  Wheelock,  Nathaniel  Carter, 
Philip  Swelser  and  Jacob  Peabody;  Treasurer,  Jonathan  Wilson. 

1750. — Moderator,  Jacob  Peabody  ;  Clerk,  Jonathan  Wilson;  Treas- 
urer, Jonathan  Wilson  ;  Selectmen,  Jonathan  Wilson,  Nathaniel  Col- 
burn, Jacob  Peabofly,  Benjamin  Whitcomb  and  G.  Houg^hton, 

1751. — Moderator,  Benjamin  Whitcomb;  Clerk,  Jonathan  Wilson  ; 
Treasurer,  Jonathan  Wilson  ;  Selectmen,  Joseph  Wheelock,  Ebenezer 
Colburn.  Jonathan  Wliite,  Benjamin  Whitcomb  and  Jonathan  Wilson. 
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1752.— Moderator,  Jonathan  White  ;  Clerk,  Jonathan  Wilson  ;  Treas- 
urer, Jonathan  Wilson  ;  Selectmen,  Abijah  Smith,  Jotiathan  Wilson, 
Joseph  White,  Nathauiel  Bennett  and  Daniel  Johuson. 

1753. — Moderator,  Benjamin  Whitcomb;  Clerk,  Nathan  Bennett; 
Treasurer,  Nathan  Bennett;  Selectmen,  Jonathan  White,  Nathaniel 
Colburn,  Oliver  Carter,  Thomas  Wilder  and  A.  Houghton. 

1754. — Moderator,  Abijah  Smith  ;  Clerk,  Nathan  Bennett;  Treasurer, 
Nathan  Bennett  ;  Selectmen,  Jonathan  White,  Abijah  Smith,  Jacob 
Peabody,  Daniel  Paine  and  Jonathan  Houghton. 

1755. — Moderator,  Jacob  Peabody  ;  Clerk,  Jacob  Peabody  ;  Selectmen, 
Jonathan  White,  Nathaniel  Colburn,  Jonathan  Wilson,  William  DivoU 
and  Jacob  Peabody ;  Treasurer,  Jonathan  White. 

1756.— Moderator,  Thomas  Wilder  ;  Clerk,  Jonathan  Wilson  ;  Select- 
men, Jonathan  Wilson,  Nathan  Bennett,  Abijah  Smith,  Jonathan  Carter 
and  Oliver  Hall;  Treasurer,  Nathan  Bennett. 

1757. — iModerator,  Benjamin  Whitcomb  ;  Clerk,  Jonathan  Wilson  ; 
Selectmen,  Jonathan  Wilson,  Abijah  Smith,  Nathan  Bennett,  Jonathan 
Carter  and  Oliver  Hall  ;  Treasurer,  Nathan  Bennett. 

1758. — Moderator,  Benjamin  Whitcomb  ;  Clerk,  Jonathan  Whitcomb  ; 
Selectmen,  Jonathan  Wilson,  Benjamin  Whitcomb,  Abijah  Smith, 
Oliver  Carter  and  Abijah  Houghton  ;  Treasurer,  Isi-ael  Nichols. 

17o'J.— Moderator,  Abijah  Smith  ;  Clerk,  Jonathan  Wilson  ;  Select- 
men, Jonathan  Wilson,  Benjamin  Whitcomb,  Abijah  Smith,  A.  Hough- 
ton and  Joseph  White  ;  Treasurer,  Israel  Nichols. 

1760. — Moderator,  Benjamin  Whitcomb ;  Clerk,  Nathan  Bennett ; 
Selectmen,  Jonathan  Wilson,  Abijah  Smith,  Nathan  Bennett,  Benjamin 
Whitcomb  and  Oliver  Hoar;  Treasurer,  Israel  Nichols. 

17CI. — Moderator,  Abijah  Smith;  Clerk,  Oliver  Hoar;  Selectmen. 
Jonathan  Wilson,  Abijah  Smith,  Caleb  Sawyer,  Oliver  Hoar  and  Israel 
Nichols ;  Treasurer,  Israel  Nichols. 

1762. — 3Ioderator,  Abijah  Smith;  Clerk,  Oliver  Hoar;  Selectmen, 
Jonathan  Wilson,  Benjamin  Whitcomb,  Israel  Nichols,  A.  Houghton 
and  Oliver  Hoar;  Treasurer,  Wm.  Bennett. 

1763. — Sloderator,  Jonathan  Wilson  ;  Clerk,  Oliver  Hoar  ;  Selectmen, 
Jonathan  Wilson,  Oliver  Hall,  Josiah  Carter,  Jonas  Richardson  and 
Joseph  Beaman  ;  Treasurer,  Jonathan  Wilson. 

1764. — Moderator,  Oliver  Hall ;  Clerk,  Oliver  Hoar  ;  Selectmen,  Thomas 
Legate,  Oliver  Hoar,  Capt.  Benjamin  Whitcomb,  Jonathan  White 
and  Oliver  Hall;  Treasurer,  Dan  Johnson. 

1765.— Moderator,  Col.  Jonathan  White;  Clerk,  Oliver  Hall  ;  Select- 
men, Col.  Jonathan  White,  Capt.  Benjamin  ^^'llitcomb,  Jonathan  Wil- 
son, Oliver  Hall  and  Oliver  Hoar  ;  Treasurer,  David  Johnson. 

176G.— Moderator,  Col.  Johnson  White;  Clerk,  Oliver  Hall;  Select- 
men, Oliver  Hall,  Dr.  Thomas  Gowing,  Stephen  Johnson,  Capt.  Thomas 
Legate  and  Jonas  Richardson  ;  Treasurer,  Josiah  Carter. 

1767. — Moderator,  Capt.  Benjamin  Whitcomb  ;  Clerk,  Stephen  John- 
son ;  Selectmen,  Stephen  Johnson,  Capt,  Thomas  Legate,  Dr.  Thomas 
Gowing,  Joseph  Carter  and  Stephen  Buss  ;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Carter. 

1768. — Moderator,  Capt.  Jonathan  White;  Clerk,  Stephen  Johnson; 
Selectmen,  Capt.  Thomas  Legate,  Stephen  Johnson,  Dr.  Thomas  Gowing, 
Josiah  Carter  and  Stephen  Buss;  Treasurer,  Thomas  Gowing. 

1769. — Moderator,  Capt.  Thomas  Legate  ;  Clerk,  Stephen  Legate  ;  Se- 
lectmen, Thomas  Legate,  Thomas  Gowing,  Stephen  Johnson,  Isaiah 
Carter  and  Nathan  Johnson  ;  Treasurer,  Thomas  Gow^ig. 

1770. — Moderator,  Israel  Nichols  ;  Clerk,  Stephen  Johnson  ;  Select- 
men, Thomas  Legate,  Stephen  Johnson,  Thomas  Gowing,  Josiah  Carter 
and  John  Joslin  ;  Treasurer,  Thomas  Gowing. 

1771. — Moderator.Benjamin  Whitcomb  ;  Clerk,  Stephen  Johnson  ;  Se- 
lectmen, Jonas  Richardson,  Israel  Nichols,  Jonathan  White,  Mark  Lin- 
coln and  Philips  Sweetser  ;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Thomas  Gowing. 

1772. — Moderator,  Jonathan  White  ;  Clerk,  Stephen  Johnson  ;  Select- 
men, Thomas  Legate,  Thomas  Go\ving,  Stephen  Johnson,  Joseph  Carter 
and  Mark  Lincoln  ;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Thomas  Gowing. 

1773. — Moderator,  Thomas  Gowing;  Clerk,  Stephen  Johnson  ;  Select- 
men, Thomas  Legate,  Dr.  Thomas  Gowing,  Stephen  Johnson,  Captain 
Josiah  Carter  and  Mark  Lincoln  ;  Treasurer,  Thomas  Gowing. 

1774 — Moderator,  Dr.  Thos.  Gowing;  Clerk,  Stephen  Johnson  ;  Select- 
men, Thomas  Legate,  Dr.  Thos.  Gowing,  Stephen  Johnson,  Deacon 
Israel  Nichols  and  Dr.  John  Joslin  ;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Thomas  Gowing. 

1775. — Moderator,  Thos.  Gowing  ;  Clerk,  Mark  Lincoln  ;  Selectmen, 
Deacon  Israel  Nichols,  Major  Joseph  Carter,  Mark  Lincoln,  Lieutenant 
Edward  Phelps  and  Lieutenant  Luke  Richardson  ;  Treasurer,  Deacon 
John  Joslin. 

1776.— Moderator,  Dr.  Thos.  Gowing;  Clerk,  Mark  Lincoln;  Select- 
men, Israel  Nichols,  Colonel  Joseph  Carter,  Mark  Lincoln,  Lieutenant 
Luke  Richardson  and  Captain  David  Wilder  ;  Treasurer,  Deacon  John 
Joslin. 
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1777._IVioderator,  Dr.  ThoB.  Gowing;  Clerk,  Timothy  Boutelle  ;  Se- 
lectmen, Israel  Nichols,  Lieutenant  Liiko  liichtirdsou,  Captiiin  David 
Wilder,  Timothy  Boutello  and  Lieuteuaut  Jacob  lieuett;  Tieasurer,  Cap- 
tain John  Joslin. 

1778.— Moderator,  Dr.  Thomas  Gowing;  Clerk,  Thomas  Boutelle  ;  Se- 
lectmen, Captain  David  Wilder,  Thomas  Boutelle,  Lieutenant  Jacob 
Benett,  Oliver  Houghton  and  Julin  Kichardsou;  Treasurer,  Captain  John 
JOBlin. 

1779.— Moderator,  Dr.  ThoB.  Gowing  ;  Clerk,  Tho8.  Gowing  ;  Select- 
men, Thos.  Gowing,  Captain  David  Wilder,  Timothy  Boutelle,  Oliver 
Houghton  and  John  Kichardaon  ;  Treasurer,  John  JohHu. 

1780.— Moderator,  Captain  David  Wilder  ;  Clerk,  Thos.  Gowing  ;  Se- 
lectmen, Thos.  Gowing,  David  Wilder,  Timothy  Boutelle,  Nathaniel 
Carter  and  William  Lincoln  ;  Treasurer,  John  Joelin,  Jr. 

1781.— Moderator,  Captain  David  Wilder;  Clerk,  Thos.  Gowing;  Se- 
lectmen, William  Lincoln,  Thomas  Wilder,  Joseph  Carter,  Samuel 
Stickney  and  Ephraim  Carter  ;  Treasurer,  John  Joslin. 

1782.— Moderator,  David  Wilder  ;  Clerk,  John  Richardson;  Selectmen, 
William  Lincoln,  Thomas:  Wilder,  Josiah  Carter,  Ephraim  Carter  and 
John  Richardson  ;  Treasurer,  John  Joslin. 

1783.— Moderator,  Major  Timothy  Boutelle;  Clerk,  John  Richardson; 
Selectmen,  Joseph  Carter,  Ephraim  Carter,  John  KicbardsoD,  John 
Woods  and  Edward  Lowe  ;  Treasurer,  John  Joslin. 

1784, —Moderator,  Major  Timothy  Boutelle  ;  Clerk,  John  Kichardson 
Selectmen,  Dr.  Thos.  Gowing,  Major  Timothy  Boutelle,  Major  David 
Wilder,  John  Richardson  and  Lieuteuaut  John  Wood  ;  Treasurer,  Cap- 
tain John  Joslin. 

1785. — Moderator,  Major  Timothy  Boutelle  ;  Clerk,  John  Richardson; 
Selectmen,  Major  David  Wilder,  Major  Timothy  Boutelle,  John  Richard- 
son, Lieutenant  John  Wood  and  Caleb  Leland;  Treasurer,  Captain  John 
Joslin. 

1786.— Moderator,  Major  David  Wilder  ;  Clerk,  John  Richardson;  Se- 
lectmen, Major  David  Wilder,  Timothy  Boutelle,  John  Richardson, 
Lieutenant  John  Wood  and  Caleb  Leland;  Treasurer,  Captain  John 
Joslin. 

1787.— aioderator,  Major  David  Wilder  ;  Clerk,  John  Richardson  ; 
Selectmen,  Thos.  Gowing,  Major  David  Wilder,  William  Lincoln,  Rich- 
ard Stewart  and  John  Richardson  ;  Treasurer,  John  Joslin. 

1788.— Moderator,  Lieutenant  William  Lincoln  ;  Clerk,  John  Rich- 
ardson ;  Selectmen,  Major  David  Wilder,  John  Richardson,  William 
Lincoln,  Richard  Stewart  and  Captain  Luke  Johnson  ;  Treasurer,  John 
Joslin. 

1789, — Moderator,  Major  David  Wilder ;  Clerk,  John  Richardson  ; 
Selectmen,  David  Wilder,  William  Lincoln,  John  Simonds,  John  Rich- 
ardson and  John  Woods;  Treasurer,  John  Joslin. 

1790.— BI ode rator,  David  Wilder;  Clerk,  John  Richardson;  Select- 
men, Major  David  Wilder,  Colonel  Timothy  Boutelle,  Lieutenant  John 
Woods,  John  Lincoln  and  Thomas  Legate  ;  Treasurer,  Captain  John 
Joslin. 

1791.— Moderator,  Colonel  Timottiy  Boutelle  ;  Clerk,  John  Richard- 
eon  ;  Selectmen,  Major  David  Wilder,  Colonel  Timothy  Boutelle,  Lieu- 
tenant John  Woods,  John  Simonds  and  Thomas  Legate  ;  Treasurer, 
Captain  John  Joslin. 

1792. — Moderatoi-,  Timothy  Boutelle  ;  Clerk,  Captain  Joim  Wood  ; 
Selectmen,  Major  David  Wilder,  Timothy  Boutelle,  John  Woods,  John 
Simonds  and  Thomas  Legate  ;  Treasurer,  John  Joslin. 

1793._Moderator,  David  Wilder ;  Clerk,  John  Wood ;  Selectmen, 
David  Wilder,  Colonel  Timothy  Boutelle,  John  Woods,  John  Simonds 
and  Lieutenant  Thomas  Legate  ;  Treasurer,  Captain  John  Joslin. 

l-jQi, — Moderator,  David  Wilder;  Clerk,  John  Woods;  Selectmen, 
David  Wilder,  Timothy  Boutelle,  Johu  Simonds,  John  Woods  and 
Thomas  Legate  ;  Treiisurer,  John  Joslin. 

1795.— Moderator,  Timothy  Boutelle  ;  Clerk,  John  Woods  ;  Selectmen, 
John  Simonds,  John  Woods,  Captain  John  Buss,  James  Boutelle  and 
John  Gardner;  Treasurer,  John  Joslin. 

1796. —Moderator,  John  Simonds;  Clerk,  John  Woods;  Selectmen, 
John  Lincoln,  John  Buss,  James  Boutelle,  John  Gardner  and  David 
Boutelle  ;  Treasurer,  John  Joslin. 

1797, — Moderator,  John  Buss  ;  Clerk,  John  Wood  ;  Selectmen,  John 
Buss,  John  Gardner,  James  Boutelle  and  David  Boutelle;  Treasurer, 
Captain  Luke  Joslin. 

1798, — Moderator,  Colonel  Timothy  Boutelle  ;  Clerk,  John  Woods; 
Selectmen,  John  Buss,  John  Gardner,  David  Boutelle,  Thomas  Hale 
and  Elisha  Wilder;  Treasurer,  Captaiu  Lube  Joslin. 

1799. — Moderator,  John  Buss;  Clerk,  John  Gardner  ;  Selectmen,  John 
Buss,  John  Gardner,  Thomas  Hale,  Elisha  Wilder  and  Bezaleel  Law- 
rence ;  Treasurer,  Captain  Luke  Joslin. 


1800. — Moderator,  Thomas  Legate  ;  Clerk,  John  Gardner;  Selectmen^ 
John  Simonds,  Jolin  Buss,  John  Gardner,  Thomas  Hale  and  Elisha 
Wilder;  Treasurer,  Captain  Luke  Joslin. 

1801. — Moderator,  Thomas  Hale  ;  Clerk,  John  Gardner  ;  Selectmen, 
John  Simonds,  John  Gardner,  Thomas  Hale,  Luke  Joslin  and  Ephraim 
Lincoln  ;  Treasurer,  Metaphor  Chase. 

1802. — Moderator,  John  Buss  ;  Clerk,  John  Gardner  ;  Selectmen,  John 
Simonds,  John  Buss,  John  Gardner,  Luke  Joslin  and  Ephraim  Lincoln  ; 
Treasurer,  Metaphor  Chase. 

1803, — Moderator.  Jonas  Kendall;  Clerk,  Abijah  Bigelow  ;  Selectmen, 
John  Simonds,  John  Buss,  William  Burrage,  Abijah  Bigelow  and  Abel 
Kendall;  Treasurer,  Metaphor  Chase. 

1804. — Moderator,  John  Buss  ;  Clerk,  Abijah  Bigelow  ;  Selectmen, 
John  Simonds,  Abijah  Bigelow  and  Abel  Kendall;  Treasurer,  Metaphor 
Chase. 

1805. — Moderator,  Captain  John  Buss;  Clerk,  Abijah  Bigelow;  Se- 
lectmen, John  Simonds,  John  Buss,  Abijah  Bigelow,  William  Burrage 
and  Abel  Kendall ;  Treasurer,  Metaphor  Chase. 

1800. — Moderator,  John  Buss;  Clerk,  Abijah  Bigelow;  Selectmen, 
John  Buss,  Abijah  Bigelow,  William  Burrage  and  Abel  Kendall,  Calvia 
Hale  ;  Treasurer,  Metaphor  Chase. 

1807.— Moderator,  Abel  Kendall  ;  Clerk,  Abijah  Bigelow  ;  Selectmen, 
Nathan  Burrage,  Abel  Kendall,  Calvin  Hale,  Luke  Joslin  and  Edw. 
Wilder;  Treasurer,  Asa  Johnson. 

1808. — Moderator,  Calvin  Hale  ;  Clerk,  Abijah  Bigelow  ;  Selectmen, 
Abel  Kendall,  Calvin  Hale,  Luke  Juslin,  David  Wilder  and  Smith  Hills  ; 
Treasurer,  Asa  Johnson. 

1809.— Moderator,  Abel  Kendall  ;  Clerk,  Abijah  Kendall ;  Selectmen, 
Abel  Kendall,  Calvin  Hale,  Luke  Joslin,  Enoch  Boutelle  and  Steplien 
Johnson;  Treasurer,  Asa  Johnson. 

1810. — Moderator,  Luke  Joslin  ;  Clerk,  Abijah  Bigelow  j  Selectmen, 
Abel  Kendall,  Stephen  Johnson,  Eno^h  Boutelle,  Abel  Carter  and 
Wilder  Carter;  Treasurer.  Asa  Johnson. 

1811. — Moderator,  Abel  Carter  ;  Clerk,  Josiah  Richardson  ;  Select- 
men, Dr.  David  Wilder,  Jr.,  Stephen  Johnson,  Wilder  Carter,  Jonathan 
Carter  and  Josiah  Richardson  ;  Treiisurer,  Smith  Hills. 

1812. — Moderator,  Calvin  Hale  ;  Clerk,  Josiah  Richardson  ;  Select- 
men, Stephen  Johnson,  Wilder  Carter,  Jonathan  Carter,  Josiah  Rich- 
ardson and  Rnfus  Kendall ;  Treasurer,  Smith  Hills. 

1813. — Moderator,  Calvin  Hale  ;  Clerk,  Josiah  Richardson  ;  Selectmen, 
David  Wilder,  Rufus  Kendall,  Levi  Nichols,  Abel  Carter  and  Thomas 
Hills;  Treasurer,  Smith  Hills. 

1814. — Moderator,  Calvin  Hale;  Clerk,  Josiah  Richardson;  Select- 
men, Rufus  Kendall,  Abel  Carter,  Silas  Allen,  William  Lincoln  and 
William  Wilder;  Treasurer,  Smith  Hills. 

1815. — Moderator,  Abel  Carter;  Clerk,  Josiah  Richardson  ;  Selectmen, 
Abel  Carter,  Wm.  Wilder,  Josiah  Richardson,  Wilder  Carter  and  John 
Kendall,  Jr. ;  Treasurer,  Smith  Hills. 

ISlli.- Moderator,  Abel  Carter;  Clerk,  Wm.  Perry;  Selectmen,  Abel 
Carter,  Wm.  Wilder,  Wilder  Carter,  John  Kendall  and  Win.  Perry; 
Treasurer,  Smith  Hills. 

1817. — Moderator,  Abel  Carter;  Clerk,  Wm.  Perry  ;  Selectmen,  John 
Kendall,  M'ni.  Perry,  John  Buss,  Ch as.  Hills  and  Wm.  Wilder ;  Treas- 
urer, Stephen  Johnson. 

1818. — Moderator,  Abel  Carter;  Clerk,  Wm.  Perry;  Selectmen,  Abel 
Carter,  Wm.  Wilder,  Wm.  Perry,  John  Buss  and  Chas.  Hills;  Treasurer, 
Stephen  Johnson. 

1819.— Moderator,  Abel  Carter;  Clerk,  Joseph  G.  Kendall;  Select- 
men, David  Wilder,  Joseph  G.  Kendall  and  Daniel  Gates ;  Treasurer, 
Bezaleel  Lawrence. 

1820.— Moderator,  Abel  Carter ;  Clerk,  Joseph  G.  Kendall ;  Select- 
men, David  Wilder,  Jos.  G.  Kendall  and  Jabez  B.  Lowe  ;  Treasurer, 
Bezaleel  Lawrence. 

1821.— Moderator,  Abel  Carter;  Clerk,  Jos.  G.  Kendall;  Selectmen, 
Joseph  Kendall,  Jabez  B.  Lowe  and  Israel  Nichols  ;  Treasurer,  Bezaleel 
Lawrence. 

1822.— Moderator,  David  Wilder;  Clerk,  Joseph  G.Kendall;  Select- 
men, Joseph  Kendall,  Abel  Carter,  Wm.  Wilder,  Carter  Gates  and 
Leonard  Burrage;  Treasurer,  Bezaleel  Lawrence. 

1823. — Moderator,  David  Kendall ;  Clerk,  Joseph  G.  Kendall;  Select- 
men, Joseph  G.  Kendall,  Wm.  Wilder,  Carter  Gates,  Leonard  Burrage 
and  Moses  Chase ;  Treasurer,  Bezaleel  Lawrence. 

1824.— Moderator,  David  AVilder;  Clerk,  Joseph  G.  Kendall;  Select- 
men, Joseph  G.  Kendall,  Carter  Gates,  Leonard  Burrage,  Moses  Chase 
and  John  Taylor;  Treasurer,  Bezaleel  Lawrence. 

1825.— Moderator,  David  Wilder  ;  Clerk,  Joseph  Kendall;  Selectmen, 
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Carter  Gates,  Leonard  Burrage  and  Moses  Chase ;  Treasurer,  Bezaleel 
Lawrence. 

1826.— Moderator,  David  Wilder;  Clerk,  Joseph  G.  Kendall;  Select- 
men, Leonard  Barrage,  Moses  Chase  and  Chas.  Grout ;  Treasurer,  Beza- 
leel Lawrence. 

1827. — Moderator,  David  Wilder;  Clerk,  Joseph  G.  Kendall;  Select- 
men, Moses  Chase,  Chas.  Grout  and  Otis  Stearns ;  Treasurer,  Bezaleel 
Lawrence. 

1828.— Moderator,  Levi  Nichols  ;  Clerk,  Joseph  Kendall ;  Selectmen, 
Chas.  Grout,  Otis  Stearns  and  James  Burditt;  Treasurer,  Bezaleel  Law- 
rence. 

1829.— Moderator,  Joseph  G.  Kendall ;  Clerk,  Wm.  Perry  ;  Selectmen, 
Chas.  Grout,  Otis  Stearns  and  James  Bennett ;  Treasurer,  Bezaleol  Law- 
rence. 

1S30.— Moderator,  Levi  Nichols  ;  Clerk,  Wm.  Ferry ;  Selectmen,  Otis 
Stearns,  James  Burditt  and  George  H.  Hills  ;  Treasurer,  John  Taylor. 

l831._Moderator,  Carter  Gates;  Clerk,  Wm.  Perry;  Selectmen, 
George  H.  Hills,  Abel  Bowers  and  Luke  Buss;  Treasurer,  John  Tay- 
lor. 

1832.— Moderator,  Carter  Gates;  Clerk,  Wm.  Perry;  Selectmen, 
George  H.  Hills,  Abel  Bowers  and  Phinehas  Burditt ;  Treasurer,  John 
Taylor. 

1833.— Moderator,  Hon.  David  Wilder;  Clerk,  Henry  Allen;  Select- 
men, Phinehas  Burditt,  Seneca  Colburn  and  Ward  M.  Cotton;  Treas- 
urer, John  Taylor. 

1834.— Moderator,  Levi  Nichols;  Clerk,  Henry  Allen;  Selectmen, 
Phinehas  Burditt,  Seneca  Colburn  and  Ward  M.  Cotton ;  Treasurer, 
John  Taylor. 

1835.— Moderator,  Charles  W.  Wilder;  Clerk,  Henry  Allen;  Select- 
men, Seneca  Colburn,  Ward  M.  Cotton  and  Amos  Haws ;  Treasurer, 
John  Tayl'or. 

183G.— Moderator,  Charles  W.  Wilder;  Clerk,  Albert  Smith;  Select- 
men, Ward  M.  Cotton,  Amos  Haws  and  John  Taylor ;  Treasurer,  John 
Taylor. 

1837. — Moderator,  Carter  Gates;  Clerk,  Albert  Smith;  Selectmen, 
Ward  M.  Cotton,  James  H.  Carter  and  Carter  Gates ;  Treasurer,  Henry 
Allen. 

1838.— Moderator,  Charles W.  Wilder;  Clerk,  Luke  Lincoln;  Select- 
men, James  H.  Carter,  Silas  Hills  and  Joseph  Haskell;  Treasurer, 
Henry  Allen. 

1839. —Moderator,  Leonard  Burrage  ;  Clerk,  Luke  Lincoln  ;  Select- 
men, Silas  Hills,  Joseph  Haskell  and  Charles  Carter;  Treasurer,  Henry 
Allen. 

1840. — Moderator,  Leonard  Burrage  ;. Clerk,  Luke  Lincoln  ;  Select- 
men, Joseph  Haskell,  Thomas  Hills  and  Ephraim  Robbins  ;  Treasurer, 
Henry  Allen. 

1S41. — Moderator,  Leonard  Burrage;  Clerk,  Luke  Lincoln  ;  Select- 
men, James  H.  Carter,  Ephraim  Robbins  and  George  S.  Burrage;  Treas- 
urer, Henry  Allen. 

1842. — Moderator,  Leonard  Burrage  ;  Clerk,  Luke  Lincoln  ;  Select- 
men, James  H.  Carter,  George  S.  Burrage  and  Jacob  Puffer  ;  Treasurer, 
Joseph  S.  Darling. 

1843. — Moderator,  Charles  W.  Wilder;  Clerk,  Luke  Lincoln;  Select- 
men, George  S.  Burrage,  Wm.  Nichols  and  Alanson  J.  Whitcombe ; 
Treasurer,  Joseph  S.  Darling. 

1844. — Moderator,  Solon  [Carter ;  Clerk,  Luke  Lincoln;  Selectmen, 
George  S.  Burrage,  James  Burditt  and  Emory  Burrage;  Treasurer, 
Joseph  S.  Darling. 

1845.— Moderator,  Charles  W.  Wilder;  Clerk,  Joel  C.  Allen;  Select- 
men, James  Burditt,  Emory  Burrage  and  Wm.  S.  Carter ;  Treasurer, 
Joseph  S.  Darling. 

1846. — Moderator,  Leonard  Burrage  ;  Clerk,  Joel  C.Allen  ;  Selectmen, 
James  Burditt,  Emory  Burrage  and  Wm.  S.  Carter ;  Treasurer,  Arte- 
mus  Gates. 

1847.— Moderator,  Ward  M.  Cotton:  Clerk,  Joel  C.  Allen;  Selectmen, 
Wm.  Nichols,  Charles  W.  Wilder  and  Solon  Carter;  Treasurer,  Artemus 
Gates. 

1848. — Moderator,  Leonard  Burrage  ;  Clerk,  Joel  C.Allen  ;  Selectmen, 
Wm.  Nichols,  Charles  W.  Wilder  and  Solon  Carter  ;  Treasurer,  Artemus 
Gates. 

1849, — Moderator,  Solon  Carter ;  Clerk,  J,  C.  Allen ;  Selectmen, 
Wm.  A.  Nichols,  Solon  Carter  and  Charles  W.  Wilder;  Treasurer,  Arte- 
mus Gates. 

1850.~Moderator,  Wm.  A.  Nichols;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Allen;  Selectmen, 
Charles  W.  Wilder,  J.  Q.  A.  Peirce  and  Joseph  Darling ;  Treasurer, 
Charles  H.  Colburn. 


1851. — Moderator,  Leonard  Burrage  ;  Clerk,  J,  C.  Allen  ;  Selectmen, 
J.  Q.  A.  Pierce,  Augustus  Morse  and  Merrit  Wood  ;  T^eaa^lrer,  Caleb  C. 
Field. 

1852. — Moderator,  Leonard  Burrage  ;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Allen  ;  Selectmen, 
J.  Q.  A.  Pierce,  Augustus  Morse  and  Merrit  Wood  ;  Treasurer,  Porter 
Piper. 

1853.— Moderator,  Solon  Carter;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Allen  ;  Selectmen,  Wil- 
liam A.  Nichols,  J.  Q.  A.  Peirce  and  Joseph  S.  Darling;  Treasurer,  Por- 
ter Piper, 

1854. — Moderator,  Leonard  Burrage  ;  Clei'k,  J.  C.  Allen  ;  Selectmen, 
William  A.  Nichols,  J.  Q.  A.  Peirce  and  Merrit  Wood;  Treasurer,  Porter 
Piper. 

1855. — Moderator,  Solon  Carter  ;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Allen  ;  Selectmen,  Solon 
Carter,  Merrit  Wood  and  Manson  D.  Haws  ;  Treasurer,  Porter  Piper. 

1856. — Moderator,  Solon  Carter ;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Allen  ;  Selectmen,  Man- 
son  D,  Haws,  Charles  H.  Merriam  and  Jairus  Litchfield;  Treasurer,  Por- 
ter Piper. 

1S57. — Moderator,  Solon  Carter;  Clerk,  J.  C,  Allen;  Selectmen,  Charles- 
H.  Merriam,  Charles  C.  Boyden  and  Charles  L.  Joslin;  Treasurer,  Porter 
Piper. 

1S58. — Moderator,  Solon  Carter;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Allen;  Selectmen,  Charles 
C.  Boyden,  Charles  L.  Joslin  and  Samuel  Putnam ;  Treasurer,  Porter 
Piper. 

1859. — Moderator,  Daniel  R.  Haynes  ;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Allen  ;  Selectmen, 
Charles  C  Boyden,  Charles  L.  Joslin  and  31anson  D.  Haws  ;  Treasurer^ 
Porter  Piper. 

1860. — Moderator,  Daniel  R.  Haynes;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Allen;  Selectmen, 
Charles  Joslin,  Manson  D.  Haws  and  Alanson  Richardson  ;  Treasurer, 
Porter  Piper. 

1861.- Moderator,  Solon  Carter  ;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Allen  ;  Selectmen,  Man- 
son  D.  Haws,  Alanson  Richardson  and  John  H.  Lockey  ;  Treasurer, 
Porter  Pipei-. 

1862. — Moderator,  Solon  Carter;  Clerk,  J.  C.Allen  ;  Selectmen,  Man- 
son  D.  Haws,  Alanson  Richardson  and  John  H.  Lockey  ;  Treasurer) 
Porter  Piper. 

1863. — Moderator,  Daniel  R.  Haines  ;  Clerk,  J,  C.  Allen  ;  Selectmen, 
Alanson  Richardson,  Charles  H.  Merriam  and  William  F.  Howe;  Treas- 
urer, Porter  Piper. 

1864. — Moderator,  Manson  D.  Haws;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Allen  ;  Selectmen, 
John  H-  Lockey,  William  F.  Howe  and  Alfred  L.  Burditt;  Treasurer, 
Porter  Piper. 

1865. — Moderator,  Manson  D,  Haws  ;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Allen  ;  Selectmen, 
William  F.  Howe,  A.  L.  Burditt  and  Samuel  Putnam;  Treasurer,  Porler 
Piper. 

1866.— Moderator,  C.  L.  Joslin  ;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Allen  ;  Selectmen,  A.  L. 
Burditt,  Samuel  Putnam  and  D.  B.  Look  ;  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Allen. 

1867. — Moderator,  Manson  D.  Haws;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Allen;  Selectmen, 
Samuel  Putnam,  Alanson  Richardson  nnd  Stephen  A.  Miller;  Treasurer, 
J.  C.  Allen. 

1868. — Moderator,  Charles  L.  Joslin  ;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Allen  ;  Selectmen, 
Alanson  Richardson,  Stephen  A.  Miller  and  Cephas  Derby  ;  Treasurer, 
J.  C.  Allen. 

1869.— Moderator,  Manson  D.  Haws;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Allen  ;  Selectmen, 
Stephen  A.  Miller,  Cephas  Derby,  Levi  Goss ;  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Allen. 

1870. — Moderator,  Charles  L.  Joslin  ;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Alien;  Selectmen,. 
Levi  Gos,s,  Samuel  Merriam,  Joel  A.  Stratton  ;  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Allen. 

1871. — Moderator,  John  H.  Lockey ;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Allen ;  Selectmen, 
Samuel  Merriam,  Joel  A.  Strattoo,  George  F.  Colburn  ;  Treasurer, 
J.  C.  Allen. 

1872, — Moderator,  Manson  D.  Haws  ;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Allen  ;  Selectmen, 
Samuel  Merriam,  Joel  Stratton,  Jonas  Gates ;  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Allen. 

1S73. — Moderator,  C.  L.  Joslin  ;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Allen  ;  Selectmen,  J.  A. 
Stratton,  G.  F.  Colburn,  N.  C.  Boutelle  ;  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Allen. 

1874. — Bloderator,  C.  L.  Joslin  ;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Allen  ;  Selectmen,  J.  A^ 
Stratton,  N.  C.  Boutelle,  N.  Harwood ;  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Allen. 

1875. — Moderator,  John  H.  Lockey  ;  Clerk,  J.  C-  Allen;  Selectmen,. 
N.  E.  Boutelle,  N.  Harwood,  J.  P.  Lockey  ;  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Allen. 

1876.- Moderator,  M.  D.  Haws  ;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Allen  ;  Selectmen,  W.  F. 
Howe,  Cephas  Derby,  A.  0.  Wilder;  Treasurer,  .L  C.  Allen. 

1877.-^Moderator,  M.  D.  Haws;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Allen;  Selectmen,  Cephas 
Derby,  A.  0.  Wilder,  George  Hall ;  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Allen. 

1878. — Moderator,  Howard  M.  Lane  ;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Allen  ;  Selectmen,. 
Cephas  Derby,  A.  0.  Wilder,  M.  C.  Chapman  ;  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Allen. 

1879. — Moderator,  Howard  M.  Lane;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Allen;  Selectmen,. 
Samuel  Merriam,  George  H.  Wheelock,  James  Hadley ;  Treasurer, 
J.  C.  Allen. 
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1880.— Moderator,  H.  M.  Lano  ;  Clerk,  J.  G.  Allen  ;  Selectmen,  Samuel 
Merriam,  George  H.  Wheelock,  James  Hadley  ;  Treasurer,  J,  C.  Allen. 

1881.— Moderator,  F.  C.  Bowen ;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Allen  ;  Selectmen, 
George  H.  Wheelock,  James  Hadley  'andD.  B.  Look  ;  Treasurer,  J.  C. 
Allen. 

1882.— Moderator,  H.  M.  Lane  ;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Allen  ;  Selectmen, 
George  Wheelock,  C.  W.  Carter  and  Clesson  Kenney  ;  Treasurer,  J.  C. 
Allen. 

1883.— Moderator,  H.  M.  Lane ;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Allen ;  Selectmen, 
Cephas  Derby,  C.  W .  Carter  and  James  Skinner ;  Treasurer,  J.  C. 
Allen. 

1884.— Moderator,  H.  M.  Lane ;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Allen  ;  Selectmen, 
0.  W.  Carter,  James  Skinner  and  Dwight  B.  Look  ;  Treasurer,  J.  C. 
Allen. 

188.5.— Moderator,  H.  M.  Lane ;  Clerk,  C,  A.  Joslin  ;  Selectmen, 
H.  M.  Lane,  Cephas  Derby  and  C.  A.  Hunt;  Treasurer,  C.  A.  Joslin. 

1886.— Moderator,  H.  M.  Lane;  Clerk,  C.  A.  Joslin;  Sslectmen,  H. 
M.  Lane,  C.  A.  Derby  and  0.  A.  Hunt ;  Treasurer,  C   A.  Joslin. 

1887.- Moderator,  H.  M.  Lane  ;  Clerk,  C.  A.  Joslin  ;  Selectmen,  H. 
M.  Lane,  C.  A.  Hunt  and  G.  F.  Colburn;.  Treasurer,  C.  A.  Joslin. 

1888.— Moderator,  H.  M.  Lane  ;  Clerk,  C.  A.  Joslin  ;  Selectmen,  H 
M.  Lane,  C.  A.  Huud  and  G.  F.  Colburn  ;  Treasurer,  C.  A.  Joslin. 

Fire  Department. — There  was  no  provision  by 
the  town  for  protecting  property  from  fire  before  the 
year  1846.  At  that  time  the  town  purchased  a  "water 
engine  "  l^nowu  as  "  Torrent,  No.  1."  This  was  in  the 
care  of  a  private  company  until  1848,  the  date  of  the 
first  legal  organization.  About  this  time  a  second 
engine  was  purchased,  and  named  "  Union,  No.  2." 
It  was  stationed  at  North  Leominster.  A  few  years 
before  the  introduction  of  water  the  town  added  a 
steamer  to  its  fire  apparatus.  The  department  has 
always  been  in  excellent  condition,  and  was  never 
more  efiicient  than  now.  With  its  large  supply  of 
water,  and  its  well-organized  and  disciplined  Fire 
Department,  Leominster  is  well  protected  against  loss 
from  fire.  Emory  Tilton  was  the  first  chief  of  this 
department.  The  others  have  been:  Henry  Stearns, 
D.  B.  Stratton,  James  Skinner  and  George  R.  Damon. 
The  present  chief  is  William  H.  Spaulding. 

Railroads. — The  Fitchburg  Railroad  was  the  first 
within  the  limits  of  the  town.  It  was  chartered  in 
1842 ;  two  of  the  chief  movers  in  the  matter,  Abel 
Phelps  and  Alvah  Crocker,  were  natives  of  Leomins- 
ter, although  not  at  the  time  residents  of  the  town. 
This  road  passes  through  North  Leominster,  and 
connects  the  town  with  Boston  direct,  with  the  North 
by  means  of  the  Cheshire  and  Central  Vermont,  with 
New  York  and  the  West  by  the  Tunnel.  The  stand- 
ing and  business  of  this  road  is  well  known. 

The  Fitchburg  and  Worcester  road,  now  a  part  of 
the  Old  Colony  system,  was  next,  its  charter  bearing 
the  date  of  1847.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Wilder,  a  resident 
of  Leominster,  was  one  of  the  principal  movers  in 
this  enterprise.  He  was  its  first  president  and  a  life- 
long director.  The  road  connects  the  town  directly 
with  leading  points  to  the  South.  The  Old  Colony 
Northern  Division  is  the  last  of  the  railroads  passing 
through  the  town.  It  connects  Leominster  Centre 
directly  with  Boston,  Taunton,  New  Bedford  and 
points  along  the  Cape.  The  railroad  facilities  are, 
therefore,  ample  both  for  business  and  for  pleasure. 

Banks. — Leominster  has  but  one  National  Bank. 
The  First  National  Bank  was  chartered  in  1864.     It 


began  businfss  with  John  H.  Lockey  as  president, 
and  Joel  C.  Allen  as  cashier.  The  capital  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  afterwards  in- 
creased. When  the  charter  expired,  in  1884,  the 
bank  closed  up  its  affairs  and  the  present  institution, 
The  Leominster  National  Bank,  began  business  with 
a  capital  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Hamilton  Mayo  is  president;  A.  L.  Burditt,  cashier; 
Directors:  Hamilton  Mayo,  Charles  L.  Joslin,  John 
M.  Lockey,  F.  A.  Whitney,  Geo.  L.  Rice,  Nahum 
Harwood,  A.  L.  Burdett,  A.  W.  Williams. 

The  Leominster  Savings  Bank  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  1865.  John  H.  Lockey, 
Leonard  Burrage  and  James  H.  Carter  were  the 
original  charter  members.  Dwight  B.  Look  is  presi- 
dent of  the  bank,  and  A.  L.  Burdett,  clerk  and 
treasurer.  The  banking  interests  of  the  town  are 
well  conducted.  Its  commercial  affairs,  also,  are  in 
the  hands  of  honorable  and  capable  men  and  women, 
and  are  generally  conducted  with  energy  and  success. 
The  scope  of  the  present  article  does  not  require 
separate  and  detailed  mention. 

Printing;. — The  first  paper  known  to  have  been 
printed  in  town  was  the  Rural  Repository.  It  was  a 
weekly  paper,  published  by  Charles  Prentess,  and 
lived  to  be  eighteen  months  old.  The  Political 
Focus,  by  Charles  and  John  Prentess,  was  commenced 
June,  1798,  and  continued  until  November  28,  1799. 
John  Prentess  was  the  founder  of  the  Keene,  N.  H., 
Sentinel.  The  Telescope  was  published  by  Adams  & 
Wilder  from  June  2,  1800,  to  October  14,  1802,  when 
it  died  of  starvation. 

Charles  Prentess  published  several  books,  atnong 
which  may  be  mentioned  a  volume  of  his  own  writ- 
ings in  prose  and  verse;  a  poem  and  a  volume  of 
Dramatic  Dialogues,  by  Rev.  Charles  Stearns,  of  Lin- 
coln, Mass.  Dr.  Adams  published  two  or  three  edi- 
tions of  his  Scholar's  Arithmetic  and  his  Understand- 
ing Reader,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping  and 
Measuration. 

The  Scholar's  Arithmetic  was  sold  to  John  Prentess 
about  1806.  It  was  several  times  revised,  and  large 
editions  of  it  sold  as  late  as  1848.  Another  edition 
was  issued  still  later  by  J.  W.  Prentiss  &  Co.  This 
last  book  was  the  first  written  arithmetic  which  the 
writer  ever  used.  It  was  the  common  test-book  of 
his  district  school  days.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
attempt  was  made  to  publish  a  paper  in  Leominster 
after  the  death  of  the  Telmcope  until  June  2,  1872, 
when  The  Leominster  Enterprise  was  started  by  F.  N. 
Boutwell.  This  paper  was  conducted  by  him  until 
January,  1884;  from  that  time  till  January,  1885,  it 
was  managed  and  edited  by  A.  G.  Moore,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  conducted  by  Joel  D.  Miller,  the 
present  owner. 

Leominster  Gas-Light  Company. — The  streets 
and  public  buildings  have  been  lighted  by  gas  since 
October,  187.3,  at  which  time  the  Leominster  Gas- 
Light  Company  put   its  works   in  operation.      The 
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capital  stock  of  the  company  is  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
and  since  1879  the  works  have  been  managed  by 
Howard  M.  Lane,  as  lessee.  The  company  furnishes 
oil  gas  of  twenty-eight  candle-power,  and  pays  an 
annual  dividend  of  tive  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock. 

The  Leominster  Electric  Light  Company  have 
nearly  finished  their  plans  and  expect  soon  to  furnish 
light  and  also  to  operate  a  street  railway.  Still,  the 
company  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  history  at  the 
present  writing. 

Perhaps  two  other  topics  might  find  a  word  of 
mention  at  the  clo.se  of  this  sketch.  It  seems  fair  to 
say  that  Leominster  is  justly  distinguished  for  the 
number  and  character  of  her  homes.  It  would  not 
be  hard  to  find  towns  with  more  costly  buildings  and 
more  spacious  grounds;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if 
there  are  many  within  the  limits  of  this  Common- 
wealth where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  houses 
and  grounds  are  kept  with  care.  There  is  a  thrift 
and  neatness  in  all  the  surroundings  which  speaks  of 
comfort,  culture  and  peace  for  all  who  dwell  beneath 
the  roof  Leominster  is  a  town  with  many  comfort- 
able homes,  but  very  few,  if  any,  mansions  ;  she  cares 
most  carefully  for  her  poor,  is  disfigured  by  very  few 
unkept  places  and  rejoices  in  a  sober  and  industrious 
population. 

In  matters  of  temperance  and  good  order,  too,  Leo- 
minster challenges  comparison.  By  this  it  is  not 
meant  that,  when  the  use  of  liquor  was  universal, 
Leominster  was  for  prohibition.  In  the  days  when 
New  England  rum  was  considered  necessary  both  to 
settle  a  minister  and  to  raise  a  barn,  no  doubt  this 
town  took  its  share  and  paid  for  it.  What  is  meant 
is,  that  in  all  stages  of  the  temperance  reform,  since 
it  has  been  a  reform,  Leominster  has  been  at  the  fore- 
front ;  that  to-day,  by  a  very  large  majority,  she  is 
with  the  most  advanced  sentiment  on  this  subject. 
Leominster  is  and  long  has  been  a  decided  and  per- 
sistent temperance  community.  She  believes  in  pro- 
hibiting the  traffic.  She  has  been,  also,  noted  in  all 
her  history  for  the  good  order  on  her  streets  and  in 
her  public  assemblies,  for  the  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise of  her  people,  for  the  faith  and  integrity  of  her 
public  doings.  Leominster  is  not  ashamed  of  her 
industries  or  their  management,  of  the  opportunities 
for  education,  for  social  and  religious  culture  which 
she  ofiers  ;  she  is  not  ashamed  of  the  men  who  have 
represented  her  on  the  field  or  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs. 

We  recall  the  old  report :  "  The  district  is  moun- 
tainous and  poorly  supplied  with  meadow,"  and  add 
this :  To  the  peace  of  the  valley  the  hills  round 
about  add  strength  and  beauty,  and  Leominster  abides 
by  her  history. 
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HAMILTON    MAYO. 

Among  her  citizens,  there  is  not  one  whom  the  peo- 
ple of  Leominster  hold  in  higher  esteem  for  integrity, 
good  judgment,  business  and  professional  ability  than 
Hamilton  Mayo. 

Mr.  Mayo  is  the  only  son  of  William  and  Maria 
Mayo,  of  Westminster,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born 
February  26,  18.51.  From  the  schools  of  his  native 
town  he  entered  the  Meriden  Academy,  Merideu, 
N.  H.,  and  graduated  in  1869.  The  next  four  years 
were  spent  at  Dartmouth  College,  from  which  insti- 
tution he  graduated  in  1873,  and  from  the  Albany 
Law  School  in  1874.  He  was  immediately  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  in  February  of  the  following  year 
(1875)  opened  an  office  in  Leominster. 

Since  that  time  Mr.  Mayo  has  devoted  his  energies 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  to  such  financial 
duties  as  naturally  come  to  a  man  in  his  position.  As 
a  lawyer,  Mr.  Mayo  is  careful,  correct  and  painstak- 
ing ;  a  very  safe  counselor,  one  who  gives  advice  with 
a  sufficient  reason  back  of  his  advice.  His  analysis 
of  whatever  comes  to  his  baud  is  very  clear  and  emi- 
nently satisfactory ;  he  would  win  a  case  rather  by 
clearness  of  statement  and  justness  of  argument  than 
by  fervor  of  appeal.  His  mind  and  temper  are 
distinctly  judicial. 

In  188.3  Mr.  Mayo  was  appointed  trial  justice,  an 
office  W'hich  he  still  holds  and  administers  with  judg- 
ment and  discrimination. 

Mr.  Mayo  is  also  a  careful  and  successful  financier, 
and  holds,  with  credit  to  himself  and  profit  to  others, 
important  trusts  in  this  direction.  He  is  president 
of  the  Leominster  National  Bank,  a  trustee  and  one 
of  the  board  of  investment  of  the  Savings  Bank  and 
has  in  charge  valuable  estates. 

In  all  the  duties  and  the  relations  of  a  citizen,  Mr. 
Blayo  bears  an  honorable  part ;  he  is  willing  to  give 
both  time  and  effort  for  the  permanent  and  healthy 
growth  of  the  town.  He  has  taken  active  part  in 
civil  affairs,  both  in  shaping  the  polic}'  of  the  town 
and  in  matters  of  administration.  He  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Water  Board  and  for  some  years  he  served 
the  town  as  one  of  the  School  Committee.  After 
the  death  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Field,  Mr.  Mayo  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board.  Although  not  an  active 
director  of  work  in  the  school-room,  he  gave  the 
town  most  excellent  and  efficient  service  in  this  office, 
and  his  retirement  from  the  board  was  a  distinct  and 
positive  loss  to  the  schools  of  Leominster. 

As  a  public  speaker  Mr.  Mayo  does  not  often  come 
before  the  people,  but  when  occasion  does  bring  him  out 
he  is  listened  to  with  marked  respect  and  attention. 
His  speeches  show  a  sharp  analysis  of  the  subject,  a 
full  mastery  of  principles,  and  a  clear  statement  of 
essential  points — things  which  in  themselves  make  for 
conviction. 
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November  20,  1878,  Mr.  Mayo  married  Florence  G. 
Curtis,  of  Portland,  Maine,  a  most  estimable  lady, 
whose  death  within  the  past  year  ended  a  home  life 
of  much  promise. 


JOEL   SMITH. 

Mr.  Joel  Smith  was  born  in  Leominster,  Aug.  23, 
1812.  He  was  a  son  of  Joel  and  Abigail  Smith,  and 
was  one  of  four  brothers,  of  whom  only  the  oldest  is 
now  living.  At  an  early  age  he  was  left  to  the  care 
of  an  uncle,  Mr.  James  Divoll,  whose  residence  was 
on  Prospect  Street,  North  Leominster. 

On  a  farm  located  off  this  street,  as  it  turns 
towards  Shirley,  Mr.  Smith  spent  his  boyhood  up  to 
the  fourteenth  year,  and  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  town.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  went  to  Wilton,  N.  H.,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  carpenter's  trade.  His  reason  for  giving  up  this 
plan  may  be  stated  in  his  own  words  :  "  My  weight 
at  that  time  was  ninety  pounds.  After  eleven 
months'  service  my  weight  was  reduced  to  eighty 
pounds.  Taking  the  advice  of  my  uncle  and  elder 
brother,  I  returned  to  Leominster  and  served  an 
apprenticeship  with  Jonas  Colburn  for  the  comb  bus- 
iness." That  this  change  was  a  wise  one  Mr.  Smith's 
skill  as  a  workman  and  success  as  a  manufacturer  of 
these  goods  is  sufficient  proof.  When  his  trade  was 
learned,  after  the  manner  of  those  times,  Mr.  Smith 
worked  for  some  years  as  ajourneyman  comb-maker, 
and  in  1834  went  to  Willington,  Conn.,  remaining 
two  years.  Returning  to  Leominsterin  1836,  he  began 
business  for  himself  in  company  with  Geo.  W.  Smith 
and  John  Nourse.  The  shop  where  they  manufac- 
tured combs  stood  just  south  of  the  spot  now  occu- 
pied by  the  "  Leominster  House."  Some  years  later 
Mr.  Smith  was  in  business  with  Abel  Chase  and 
Oliver  Patch,  in  a  building  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
what  was  afterwards  the  Union  Comb  Shop,  now  tte 
Richardson  Carriage  Company's  Works.  When  the 
building  was  enlarged  and  the  Union  Comb  Company 
formed,  Sir.  Smith  became  president  of  the  company, 
the  other  members  being  Oliver  Patch,  Stephen  Tis- 
dale,  John  Bates  and  James  Gallup.  Mr.  Smith  was 
president  of  this  company  for  five  years,  from  1 867  to 
1872. 

The  property  was  wholly  destroyed  by  tire  in  1872, 
and  after  theshop  was  rebuilt  the  company  was  changed 
and  Mr.  Smith  withdrew.  He  soon  started  again  for 
himself  in  a  part  of  the  Lockey  Piano  Shop,  which 
then  occupied  the  site  of  Valpey  &  Anthony's  shoe 
factory.  Here,  in  1879,  Mr.  H.  R.  Smith,  a  son  of  Isaac 
Smith,  was   received  into  the  business  with  his  uncle. 

The  firm  was  known  as  Joel  Smith  &  Company, 
and  continued  business  until  1885,  when  Mr.  H.  R. 
Smith  withdrew.  During  this  time  the  firm  met  with 
a  severe  loss  in  the  fire  which  wholly  destroyed  that 
part  of  the  Lockey  Piano  Shops  which  stood  south 
of  the  railroad.  After  the  fire  the  business  was  again 
started  in  a  shop  connected  with  the  factory  of  W.  D. 
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Earl  &  Co.  Here  Mr.  Joel  Smith  continued 
manufacture  horn  goods  after  Mr.  H.  R.  Smith  le( 
the  firm,  until  he  moved  (within  the  present  year)  U 
more  convenient  quarters  in  a  part  of  the  comb  sho| 
of  Mr.  A.  W.  Williams,  on  Water  Street. 

Here  he  was  doing  business  with  Mr.  John  Bates  al 
the  time  of  his  death,  October,  1888. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Mij 
Smith  were  as  follows  :  As  usual,  Mr.  Smith  ha( 
witnessed  the  annual  parade  of  the  Fire  Department 
in  the  work  and  good  name  of  which  he  was  greatlj 
interested.  He  was,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  his  usua 
health.  Late  in  the  afternoon  he  had  spent  som< 
time  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Gardner  Morse,  as  t( 
matters  of  mutual  interest  and  memory.  As  th« 
early  evening  was  cool,  Mr.  Smith  said  he  would  g( 
to  his  home  and  warm  himself  before  it  was  time  fo 
supper  in  the  town  hall.  He  was  present  at  the  sup 
per,  and  took  part  in  the  speaking  as  usual.  Previoui 
to  the  supper  he  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Whitney  had  mad( 
this  agreement :  that  Mr.  Whitney  should  call  upor 
Mr.  Smith  for  a  speech,  and  upon  its  delivery  shoult 
pay  a  certain  sum — to  be  named  by  Mr.  Sraith- 
the  Fire  Department.  This  arrangement,  so  pleasantlj 
conceived,  had  just  been  as  happily  conpleted,  and  a 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  which  had  been  a  verj 
apt  and  pleasant  one,  he  turned  to  leave  the  hall  and 
died  almost  instantly. 

Some  mention  should  be  made  of  Mr.  Smith's 
work  outside  of  his  own  private  business.  He  was  i 
man  who  never  thought  that  all  his  time  and  energy 
ought  to  be  consumed  for  his  own  personal  profit 
So  far  as  town  matters  go,  Mr.  Smith  was  a  liberal 
and  public-spirited  citizen.  Of  this  his  whole  historji 
is  ample  proof.  Nothing  which  would  in  his  judg 
ment  aid  the  town  was  foreign  to  his  thought  oi 
eifort.  Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  original  corporate 
members  of  the  Leominster  Savings  Bank,  and 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  rom  its  first  organic 
zation  in  1867;  also  a  member  of  its  investment  com' 
mittee  from  1873  until  his  death.  He  was  appointed 
a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Leominstei 
September  20,  1875,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  th( 
death  of  his  former  partner,  Oliver  Patch,  and  was 
elected  president  in  1884.  He  was  a  director  in  the 
Leominster  National  Bank  from  its  organization 
July,  1884.  During  the  more  than  thirteen  years 
while  he  was  director — with  the  exception  of  the 
time  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature — he 
was  absent  from  the  regular  weekly  meetings  of  the 
board  only  ten  times.  Mr.  Smith  often  served  and 
honored  his  town  in  places  of  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate trust.  It  must  suffice  to  mention  in  this  con- 
nection his  services  in  the  Legislature  in  1882-83. 
As  a  representative  he  did  faithful  and  efficient  serv- 
ice, honoring  himself  and  the  ofiice  which  he  held. 
Any  mention  of  Mr.  Smith  would  seem  incomplete 
which  did  not  make  prominent  his  connection  with 
the  anti-slavery  reform  and  the  cause  of  temperance. 
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In  those  times,  when  it  cost  something  to  be  an  anti- 
slavery  man,  Mr.  Smith  was  such  a  man.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Leominster  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
formed  in  1838.  Later,  he  was  associated  with  such 
men  as  Dr.  Joel  S.  Bingham,  Dea.  Isaac  Cowdrey, 
Isaac  Smith,  Jonas  Colburn  and  Oliver  Patch  in  the 
Leominster  branch  of  "  The  Anti-Man-Hunting 
League." 

At  the  home  of  Mr.  Smith  there  was  always  a  warm 
welcome  for  the  fugitive  slave.  The  story  cannot 
now  be  fully  told,  but  it  should  be  said  that  in  all 
the  work  of  those  hot  and  eventful  years  from  1840 
to  1861  Mr.  Smith  bore  earnest  and  honorable  part. 

Mr.  Smith  was  also  an  earnest,  consistent  and  per- 
sistent friend  of  temperance.  He  gave  time,  monej' 
and  effort  to  the  cause.  Whatever  he  undertook  he 
did  with  a  will.  His  whole  heart  was  in  his  work. 
Leominster  has  had  few  more  honored  citizens. 

September  1,  1836,  Mr.  Smith  married  Miss  Eliza 
Taylor,  who  survives  him. 


CHAELES   LORING  JOSLIN. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  the  town  of  Lancaster 
was  Thomas  Joslin,  who,  with  his  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren, came  from  England  in  the  year  1635.  He  came 
to  Lancaster  in  1(553,  after  a  residence  in  Hingham 
and  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  died  there  in  1660.  His 
son  Nathaniel,  who,  with  his  father,  signed  the  first 
covenant  for  a  town  government  for  Lancaster,  lived 
there  until  1676,  when,  in  the  fearful  Indian  massa- 
cre of  that  year,  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest  were  forced  to 
abandon  their  homes.  At  this  time  he  escaped  to 
Marlborough,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
died  in  1694. 

His  son,  Peter  Joslin,  returned,  as  did  many  others, 
to  the  ancestral  lands  in  Lancaster.  In  the  renewed 
Indian  attack  of  1692  he  was  not  as  fortunate  as  his 
father  had  been  ;  in  his  absence  in  the  field,  his  wife 
and  three  children,  together  with  a  woman  living  in 
the  family,  were  killed.  In  a  subsequent  attack  upon 
the  town  of  Lancaster  the  Indians  massacred  his 
second  wife,  with  her  infant  child.  With  this  Peter 
Joslin,  the  connection  of  the  family  with  Leominster 
begins.  He  was  not  until  the  very  last  of  his  life, 
however,  a  resident  of  Leominster,  but  he  was  one  of 
the  original  proprietors  of  the  "  new  grant."  His 
name  appears  on  the  famous  agreement  which  the 
town  of  Lancaster  made  with  those  who  should 
purchase  these  lands  of  the  Indians.  This  was  in 
December,  1711,  and  at  some  time,  probably  not  long 
after  this,  he  acquired  a  considerable  tract  of  land  in 
North  Leominster,  which  is  still  known  as  "  Joslin 
Hill."  He  did  not  himself  settle  this  land,  but  at 
least  one  of  his  sons,  the  issue  of  a  fourth  marriage, 
became  a  resident  of  this  town.  It  is  from  this  son, 
John  Joslin,  that  the  family  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Joslin 
descends.     Members  of  this  family  have  always  taken 


an  active  part  in  town  and  public  affairs.  John  Jos- 
lin, Jr.,  a  son  of  the  first  man  of  this  name  who  settled 
in  Leominster,  was  captain  of  the  company  which 
marched  from  this  town  to  Bennington  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Burgoyne's  invasion.  A  younger  brother, 
Thomas  Joslin,  was  killed  in  that  battle.  The  first- 
named  was  a  deacon  of  the  town  church  for  over  forty 
years,  town  treasurer  for  a  long  period,  and  repre- 
sented the  town  at  the  General  Court.  In  the  strug- 
gles for  liberty  this  family  has  always  been  well 
represented,  as  is  seen  above,  and  as  appears  from  the 
record  of  Colonel  George  C.  Joslin  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion. 

Passing  one  generation,  we  find  that  Major  Elias 
Joslin,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a 
life-long  resident  of  Leominster.  He  was  born  here 
November  10, 1795,  and  died  July  11, 1874.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  military  affairs  of  the  town,  went  to 
South  Boston  in  the  War  of  1812  as  a  member  of  Cap- 
tain Tenney's  company;  was  promoted  through  the 
different  grades  to  that  of  major.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Stearns,  who  survived  him  ten  years.  The  children 
now  living  are, — William,  the  eldest,  who  lives  in 
Illinois;  Charles  L.,  in  Leominster;  John  E.,  in 
Chesterfield,  N.  H.  ;  Mary  E.,  who  married  N.  G. 
Thorn,  and  lives  in  Haverhill,  Mass. ;  James  T.,  in 
Hudson,  Mass. ;  Martha  A.,  who  married  AVilliam  B. 
Tisdale,  and  lives  in  Leominster;  Colonel  George  C, 
in  Boston,  and  Ella  L.,  who  resides  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Charles  Loring  Joslin  was  born  in  Leominster  Jan- 
uary 12,  1823,  and  received  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  appren- 
ticed, as  most  other  boys  were,  to  learn  comb-making. 
He  served  with  Thomas  G.  &  Joseph  G.  Merriam, 
who  had  their  place  of  business  where  the  town  farm 
buildings  now  are.  He  remained  with  this  firm  until 
the  death  of  Thomas  G.  Merriam,  when  he  began 
business  for  himself,  his  partner  being  the  late  Dana 
Graham.  They  bought  the  business  of  Luther  Long- 
ley,  and  located  in  a  small  building  just  beyond  the 
present  blacksmith-shop  of  Charles  Welcome,  on 
Central  Street.  Here  these  two  young  men  started 
an  active  and  increasing  business.  In  two  years  the 
business  demanded  more  room  and  something  better 
than  horse-power.  To  supply  both,  a  tract  of  land 
containing  ihirty-five  acres,  at  the  right  of  Central 
Street,  was  purchased,  and  the  dam  built,  which  flows 
the  Union  Comb  Company's  Pond,  so  called.  On  this 
land  Mr.  Joslin  built  a  comb  factory  in  1846-47 ;  and 
also  began  housekeeping  in  the  only  house  which 
then  stood  on  the  land  named  above. 

This  business  was  continued  for  two  years,  when 
Mr.  Joslin  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Graham,  and  built 
another  factory  on  Union  Street,  where  he  made 
combs  in  company  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  E.G. 
Adams.  The  building  where  they  began  work  was 
sold  to  Pollard  &  Butterick  and  in  1857  removed  to  a 
lot  near  the  old  hotel  and  was  used  for  a  clothing- 
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house  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  firm  then 
oticupied  a  part  of  the  first  Lockey  Piano  Shop.  But 
soon  after  this  Mr.  Adams  sold  his  Interest  to  Mr. 
Joslin,  and  on  account  of  failing  health  retired  from 
business.  In  the  spring  of  1871  Mr.  Joslin  built  the 
main  part  of  the  A.  W.  Williams  comb  shop  upon 
land  which  he  had  purchased  of  Putnam  &  Phelps. 
Here  the  firm  of  Joslin,  Palmer  &  Williams  carried 
on  the  comb  and  jewelry  business  for  five  years,  when 
Mr.  Palmer  sold  his  interest  to  the  other  partners. 
They  continued  until  1883,  when  Mr.  Joslin  disposed 
of  his  interest  to  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Joslin  has  not, 
since  then,  been  engaged  in  manufacturing. 

In  public  matters  Mr.  Joslin  has  always  taken  an 
active  interest,  and  has  served  the  town  most  accept- 
ably in  many  places  of  honor  and  trust.  He  has  fre- 
quently been  elected  moderator  of  the  annual  and 
other  town-meetings ;  was  for  several  years  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  and  in  1859  represented 
the  town  in  the  State  Legislature.  In  all  these  places 
Mr.  Joslin  has  earned  the  unqualified  approval  of  his 
fellovc-citizens. 

Mr.  Joslin  has  also  been  closely  connected  with  the 
financial  matters  of  the  town.  He  was  a  director  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Leominster  from  its  organ- 
ization in  1864  until  its  charter  expired  twenty  years 
later,  and  holds  the  same  office  in  the  Leominster 
National  Bank.  He  is,  at  the  present  writing,  vice- 
president  of  the  Leominster  Savings  Bank,  and  has 
been  connected  with  that  institution  for  many  years. 
In  all  these  relations  Mr.  Joslin  would  be  regarded  a 
safe  and  wise  counselor. 

In  October,  1846,  Mr.  Joslin  married  Mi-s  Martha 
J.  Adams,  of  Townsend.  They  have  four  children — 
Martha  D.,  who  married  John  T.  Brown,  of  New 
York;  Clara  A.,  who  married  J.  W.  Wetherbee,  of 
Leominster ;  Mary  E.,  and  Charles  A.,  since  June, 
1884,  the  town  clerk  and  treasurer  of  Leominster, 
who  married  Alice  A.,  daughter  of  George  F.  Morse. 

It  thus  appears  not  only  that  Mr.  Joslin's  family 
has  been  an  honorable  part  of  the  history  of  Leo- 
minster from  the  very  first,  but  that  he  has  himself 
contributed  directly  and  potentially  to  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  town.  For  more  than  forty 
years  he  was  an  important  part  of  her  industrial  life, 
conducting  his  business  with  skill,  honesty  and  suc- 
cess. In  public  position  and  private  life  he  has  acted 
as  a  man  and  a  citizen  of  Leominster  ought.  He  is 
respected  by  his  fellow-citizens  and  has  rea-on  to  re- 
spect himself.  No  one  would  think  of  mentioning 
the  men  who  have  and  do  conserve  the  best  interests 
of  Leominster  and  not  include  his  name  among  the 
number. 

Mr.  Joslin  occupies  one  of  Leominster's  most  de- 
lightful homes,  where  be  and  his  good  wife  are  enjoy- 
ing a  well-earned  rest  from  the  more  pressing  cares 
of  life. 


MANSON   DANA  HAWS. 

Among  the  able  and  successful  business  men  of 
Leominster,  Manson  Dana  Haws  holds  an  honorable 
place.  Born  here  August  28,.  1817,  educated,  for  the 
moat  part,  in  the  public  schools  of  the  town,  spend- 
ing his  entire  business  life  here,  Mr.  Haws  is  a  thor- 
ough Leominster  man  in  sympathy  and  desire.  His 
father.  Major  Arao.s  Haws,  was  only  two  years  old 
when  the  family  moved  to  Leominster,  and  so  even 
he  may  well  be  called  a  native  of  this  town.  Hon- 
esty, prompt  and  energetic  business  habits  seem  to  be 
a  part  of  the  family  inheritance.  Major  Haws  was  a 
marked  man  in  these  respects,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  present  generation.  They  are  of  the  sturdy 
New  England  stock,  possessing  marked  individuality 
of  character  and  holding  honesty  as  a  cardinal  virtue. 

Until  his  sixteenth  year  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
remained  at  home.  Then,  as  his  father  had  sold  his 
boot  and  shoe  business,  he  went  to  Fitchburg  to 
perfect  himself  in  that  trade,  spending  a  year  with 
Manassa  &  John  Sawyer.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  went  to  Worcester,  and  served  the  rest  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship with  James  Whitcomb,  remaining  until 
1838.  At  the  close  of  this  term  of  service  Mr. 
Haws  was  offered  a  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
shoe  department  in  the  Worcester  Insane  Asylum, 
but  declined  the  offer,  and  spent  a  year  working  at 
his  trade  in  Sterling  and  Randolph. 

In  May,  1839,  at  the  request  of  Bartimus  Tenney, 
who  had  purchased  the  business  of  Major  Haws, 
Manson  Dana  returned  to  Leominster  to  begin  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  at  the  old  stand. 
For  engaging  in  this  special  business  he  does  not 
seem  wholly  responsible,  as  there  had  been,  so  it 
would  seem,  for  a  long  time  in  the  Haws  family  a 
certain  natural  bent  in  this  direction — father,  grand- 
father and  great-grandfather  had  lived  by  the  awl 
and  won  honor  from  the  last, 

Manson  D.  Haws  began  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  June  9,  1839,  and  continued  without  in- 
terruption until  November  1,  1885.  At  first  the 
business  included  the  making  of  both  boots  and 
shoes  for  men  and  women,  but  after  a  time  the  first 
part  of  the  work  was  dropped,  and  the  manufiictur- 
ing  largely  confined  to  ladies'  shoes,  although  some 
men's  shoes  were  made  so  long  as  Mr.  Haws  contin- 
ued to  manufacture.  As  things  are  regarded  to-day, 
this  business  was  never  large.  At  first  three  to  ten 
hands  were  employed  ;  and  during  the  last  half  of  the 
time  eighteen  to  twenty-five  ;  the  value  of  the  goods 
produced  was  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
The  shop  where  Mr.  Haws  began  bu.siness  stood 
nearly  opposite  his  present  residence.  As  the  busi- 
ness increased  a  new  building  was  erected,  in  1850, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  factory.  This  shop  has 
been  twice  enlarged,  once  to  give  more  room  for  the 
business  itself,  and  once  to  give  room  for  steam- 
power,  as  well  as  to  increase  still  further  the  facilities 
for  manufacturing. 
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Mr.  Haws  conducted  his  business  with  great  skill 
and  energy,  making  his  own  sales  and  purchases  and 
giving  personal  direction  to  the  work.  He  earned 
and  deserved  success.  During  the  forty-six  years 
that  the  manufacturing  was  in  his  hands  there  was  no 
enforced  idleness.  The  help  were  never  out  of  work, 
except  when  they  demanded  a  vacation,  and  for  a 
brief  time  while  the  shop  was  enlarged.  Few  men 
who  employ  others  can  say  as  much.  In  these  times, 
when  men  are  eager  for  large  profits  and  for  wealth, 
even  if  it  comes  by  uncertain  ways,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  there  is  success  in  the  lawful  and  com- 
paratively limited  lines  of  trade. 

In  1885  he  rented  his  factory  to  Mr.  0.  H.  Smith, 
and  retired  from  manufacturing  with  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow-citizens  and  the  confidence  of  all  with 
whom  he  had  had  business  relations. 

As  a  business  man,  Mr.  Haws  is  prompt,  exact  and 
methodical.  He  believes  in  giving  present  and  per- 
sonal attention  to  whatever  he  wishes  well  done.  He 
not  only  expects  that  the  use  of  honest  means  will 
bring  success,  but  he  is  careful  and  painstaking  in 
his  methods  of  doing  business.  Thus,  when  the 
government  overhauled  the  internal  revenue  returns, 
after  the  war,  Mr.  Haws  was  one  of  the  few  men 
whose  books  were  found  correct — a  fact  in  which  he 
may  take  just  pride. 

Mr.  Haws  has  also  filled  worthily  many  places  of 
public  and  private  trust.  In  1802  he  represented  the 
town  at  the  "  General  Court."  For  six  years  he  was 
one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  and  for  three 
years  chairman  of  the  board.  In  1876  he  was  ap- 
pointed justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  for  many  years 
often  called  to  preside  at  the  "  Annual  Town-Meet- 
ing ''  and  at  other  times  and  places.  His  service  in 
all  these  ways  has  been  most  acceptable  to  his  fellow- 
townsmen  and  honorable  to  himself.  When  the 
time  came  to  furnish  the  town  with  a  better  water 
supply,  Mr.  Haws  was  the  first  to  act,  by  causing  an 
article  to  be  inserted  in  the  town  warrant ;  and  he  \ 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  to  select  a  suitable 
place  for  obtaining  the  water,  and  to  go  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  a  charter  which  would  enable  the  town  to 
take  water. 

Mr.  Haws  has,  for  many  years,  been  prominent  in 
financial  affairs.  At  one  time  he  was  a  director  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Leominster.  He  was, 
also,  for  some  years,  a  trustee  and  one  of  the  "  board 
of  investment ''  of  the  Leominster  Savings  Bank. 
In  1875  he  was  elected  a  director  of  the  Rollstone 
National  Bank  of  Fitchburg,  which  position  he  still 
holds.  He  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  Worcester. North 
Savings  Institution  of  Fitchburg,  having  been  elected 
in  1879.  In  all  these  positions  Mr.  Haws  has  given 
faithful  and  honorable  service.  He  has  been,  and  is 
often,  called  to  settle  estates  and  to  hold  estates  in 
trust.  In  more  than  one  instance,  when  acting  as 
executor,  he  has,  by  the  request  of  the  testator,  been 
excused  from  giving  surety  upon  his  personal  bond 


although  these  estates  exceeded  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  value. 

In  religious  convictions  Mr.  Haws  is  a  LTuitarian  of 
the  old  school,  and  has  been,  during  all  his  active 
life,  an  active  and  influential  member  of  the  First 
Congregational  (Unitarian)  Society  of  Leominster. 
In  his  political  faith  he  is  a  temperance  Republican, 
straightforward  and  consistent  in  his  devotion  to  its 
principles,  although  hardly  to  be  classed  as  an  active 
partisan.  That  his  fellow-citizens  consider  Mr.  Haws 
worthy  of  honor  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
posal to  offer  his  name  as  a  candiate  for  Presidential 
elector  from  the  Eleventh  District,  when  made  in  a 
large  meeting  of  his  party,  was  received  with  marked 
approval. 

Mr.  Haws  is  a  man  of  decided  opinions,  positive 
and  determined  in  his  purposes  when  convinced  that 
they  are  right,  and  fully  able  to  give  a  reason  for  his 
convictions. 

After  an  active  life,  successful  and  helpful,  Mr. 
Haws  is  spending  an  age  of  comparative  leisure  in  a 
home  which  he  built  for  himself,  just  over  the  way 
from  the  place  of  his  birth. 

March  5,  1843,  he  married  Lucy  Ann  Graham,  oi 
Lunenburg,  Mass.     They  have  no  children. 


GEORGE   FRANKLIN   MORSE. 

The  Morses,  whose  descendants  now  live  in  Leo- 
minster, came  to  this  country  from  England  before 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  it  is  on 
record  that  Joseph  Morse,  the  not  remote  ancestor  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  settled  in  Ipswich,  Mass., 
as  early  as  1635.  It  appears  from  the  town  records 
of  that  town  that  Joseph  Morse  was  a  man  of  high 
intelligence  and  sterling  character — one  of  those  men 
whose  religious  convictions,  views  of  civil  polity  and 
faithful  allegiance  to  duty,  as  they  understood  it,  have 
made  New  England  famous  and  influential  in  this 
republic. 

George  Franklin  Jlorse  is  the  second  of  eight  chil- 
dren of  Gardner  and  Mary  Ann  Morse,  and  was  born 
in  Leominster,  Oct.  16,  1835,  in  the  house  known  as 
the  Micah  E.  Ball  place,  on  West  Street.  His  father 
is  a  native  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  but  he  moved  to 
Leominster  in  the  year  1827,  when  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Like  most  Leominster  boys  of  his  time, 
Gardner  Morse  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  comb 
business.  Indeed,  the  old'  apprentice  system  then 
prevailed  in  all  trades,  and  it  was  held  necessary  for 
one  to  learn  all  parts  of  a  business  before  he  was 
considered  competent  to  work  as  a  journeyman  or  to 
manufacture  for  himself.  There  was,  under  this 
method,  a  loss  in  time,  but  a  gain  in  intelligence. 

Mr.  Morse,  after  finishing  his  apprenticeship,  began 
business  at  once.  He  married,  in  1833,  Mary  Ann 
Willard,  of  Sterling,  and  was  an  active  part  of  the 
social  and  business  life  of  Leominster  until  forced  by 
his  advanced  years  to  husband  his  remaining  strength. 
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His  home,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  was  in  what  is 
familiarly  known  as  the  Morse  Place,  on  West  Street, 
to  which  place  he  moved  in  April,  1830.  Here  all  the 
family  were  born,  except  George  F.,  already  named. 

By  force  of  location,  therefore,  George  F.  Morse 
began  his  education  at  what  is  called  No.  2;  at  that 
time,  however,  a  large  and  flourishing  school.  When 
the  High  School  was  organized,  he  was  admitted  as 
one  of  its  first  pupils,  continuing  his  connection  for 
the  next  four  years.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to 
Boston  to  learn  the  importing  business  with  the  house 
of  Hill,  Burrage  &  Co.,  two  members  of  which  were 
natives  of  Leominster — Alvah  and  Charles  H.  Bur- 
rage.  With  this  house  Mr.  Morse  remained  two  years, 
when  he  returned  to  Leominster  and  entered  the 
employ  of  G.  &  A.  Morse,  spending  the  years  1855-56 
with  them.  This  firm  was  engaged  in  the  comb 
business,  and  also,  as  was  quite  tlie  custom  of  that 
time,  had  a  large  store  for  the  sale  of  general  mer- 
chandise.  Mr.  Morse  served  as  book-keeper  for  them. 

In  1857  Gardner  Morse,  William  Booth,  Joseph  F. 
Goodhue  and  George  F.  Morse  formed  a  partnership, 
under  the  name  of  G.  Morse  &  Co.,  which  continued 
until  the  Morse  Comb  Company  was  organized,  witli 
George  F.  Morse  as  secretary.  This  was  the  first 
stock  company  organized  in  Leominster.  Within 
the  year  this  company  lost  their  factory  by  fire  and 
did  not  rebuild,  but  the  firm  of  G.  Morse  &  Son  took 
the  place,  and  continued  until  the  beginning  of  the 
war  in  1861. 

From  1861  to  1863  Mr.  Morse  was  in  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  of  the  army.  In  1862  he  joined 
the  Third  Division  of  the  Third  Army  Corps,  then 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Whipple,  and  remained 
with  the  division  until  after  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg. 

After  leaving  the  army  and  before  returning  to 
Leominster,  in  connection  with  Gen.  Augustus  Morse, 
he  bought  the  City  Hotel  property  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
and  held  it  for  one  year. 

From  1864  to  1868  Mr.  Morse  was  again  engaged  in 
the  comb  business  in  Leominster,  but  the  year  follow- 
ing he  spent  in  Boston,  as  proprietor  of  the  Creighton 
House;  but  as  he  had  little  desire  for  this  business,  he 
sold  the  property,  after  a  year  of  successful  manage- 
ment, to  Mr.  F.  E.  Balch,  and  returned  to  his  native 
town. 

In  1871  Mr.  Morse  again  commenced  the  comb 
business,  this  time  adding  the  sale  of  horns  to  the 
work  of  manufacturing.  The  name  of  the  firm  was 
G.  Morse  &  Co.,  and  the  following  year  George  F.  and 
Albert  G.  Morse  assumed  that  part  of  the  business 
which  pertained  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  horns, 
organizing  the  firm  of  G.  F.  Morse  &  Co.  For  the 
next  twelve  years  they  pushed  this  business  with  great 
energy  and  marked  success.  The  constantly  increas- 
ing demand  for  horns  during  these  years,  for  the 
manufacture  of  combs  and  jewelry,  rendered  extensive 
traveling   necessary   in   order   to    obtain  the  goods, 


which  must  be  gathered  from  countries  where  large 
herds  of  cattle  are  found.  In  furtherance  of  his 
business,  Mr.   Morse,  in  1875,  visited  California,  in 

1880  Cuba  and  Mexico.  Returning  from  Havana  to 
the  City  of  Mexico  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  travel 
in  company  with  Generals  Grant  and  Sheridan,  aa 
the  former  was  completing  his  tour  of  the  world.     In 

1881  also  Mr.  Morse  made  a  brief  tour  of  Europe. 

In  1882  Mr.  Morse  was  elected  president  of  the 
South  Hill  Gold  Mining  Company  of  Amador,  Cali- 
fornia, and  spent  a  part  of  that  year  at  the  mines. 
He  still  holds  this  olfice  and  frequently  spends  the 
winter  in  California,  looking  after  the  interests  of 
this  property.  When  the  Hecla  Powder  Company  of 
New  York  was  organized  Mr.  Morse  was  elected  its 
president  and  served  till  1888,  when  he  refused 
a  re-election.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Leominster 
Gas-Light  Company. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Wachusett 
National  Bank  of  Fitchburg,  Mr.  Morse  was  elected 
one  of  the  directors,  to  which  office  he  has  been 
annually  re-elected,  and  where  he  has  rendered 
valuable  service.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  notary 
public  by  Governor  Thomas  Talbut  and  still  holds  the 
office.  He  has  also  filled  with  credit  to  himself  and 
with  satisfaction  to  those  who  elected  him  many 
other  places  of  honor  and  trust. 

Mr.  Morse  is  an  energetic  and  successful  business 
man.  Beginning  life  with  no  special  aids  from  fortune 
or  position,  the  success  which  he  has  achieved  may 
fairly  and  justly  be  attributed  to  his  own  skill  and 
energy,  and  in  it  he  may  take  lasting  satisfaction. 

In  his  religious  views  Mr.  Morse  is  a  Unitarian, 
and  has  always  been  warmly  interested  in  that  society ; 
in  political  faith,  he  is  a  temperance  Republican, 
a  decided,  active  and  influential  member  of  that 
party. 

In  his  home  life  Mr.  Morse  has  been  most  fortunate. 
In  1859  he  married  Miss  Mary  Tufts,  of  Fitchburg,  a 
most  admirable  lady,  pleasant  and  helpful,  and  their 
delightful  family  of  five  children — one  son  and  four 
daughters — is  not  only  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  home 
circles,  but  must  be  strength  and  inspiration  to  any 
man.  It  is  homes  like  this  which  force  upon  our 
attention  the  fact,  that  after  all,  very  much  of  any 
man's  power  and  success  depends  upon  the  fire-side. 

As  a  native  of  the  town,  Mr.  Morse  has  always  been 
actively  interested  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  welfare 
and  development  of  Leominster,  and  has  been  one  of 
the  important  factors  in  her  growth. 


NAHUM   HARWOOD. 

The  old  homestead  of  the  Harwood  family  is  in 
Littleton,  Mass.  Here  the  elder  brother,  Hon.  J.  A. 
Harwood,  still  makes  his  home;  at  the  same  place 
Col.  Nahum  Harwood,  the  father,  spent  his  life,  and 
from  this  centre,  for  several  generations,  have  come 
worthy  representatives  of  the  best  New  England  life 
and  thought. 
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Into  this  family  and  at  this  homestead  Nahum 
Harwood,  now  of  Leominster,  was  born,  September 
4,  1833.  He  was  loell  born  in  the  best  New  England 
sense — that  is,-  born  to  an  inheritance  of  ideas  and 
character  rather  than  of  wealth.  Young  Harwood 
received  both  a  common  school  and  academic  educa- 
tion :  the  first  in  the  schools  of  Littleton  and  the  last 
at  the  academy  at  Westford,  Mass.,  and  in  that  at  Lud- 
low, Vt.  This  was  the  general  course  of  education  at 
that  time,  when  it  stopped  short  of  the  full  college 
training. 

After  leaving  school  Mr.  Harwood  spent  three  years 
with  T.  &  J.  Doane,  of  Boston,  and  in  their  service 
became  master  of  the  business  of  civil  engineering. 
To  this  profession  he  devoted  several  years  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine,  and  also  at  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
but  did  not  desire  to  make  this  the  business  of  life. 

Mr.  Harwood's  first  business  enterprise  was  that  of 
making  flour.  For  that  purpose  he  operated  for 
several  years  a  mill  at  Harvard,  Mass.  This  mill  was 
sold  to  capitalists  from  Newburyport,  who  formed  a 
company  for  the  manufacture  of  leather  board.  Of 
this  company  Nahum  Harwood  was  treasurer  and 
active  manager  until  1868,  when  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  his  brother,  J.  A.  Harwood,  of  Littleton, 
Ma?s.,  and  the  company  purchased  the  Cozzen's 
Mill,  so  called,  situated  on  the  Nashua  Eiver, 
North  Leominster.  They  at  once  began  the  manu- 
facture of  leather  board.  In  time  the  business  of 
making  boot  and  shoe  stiffenings  and  chair-seats  was 
added  and  the  capacity  of  the  plant  increased  by  new 
machinery  and  buildings  until  the  manufactured 
products  were  trebled.  The  business  now  employs 
more  than  sixty  workmen,  many  of  them  skilled 
laborers,  and  requires  a  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
horse-power,  furnished  by  three  water-wheels  and  a 
Putnam  engine  of  large  capacity.  The  works  are  run 
twenty-four  hours  each  working  day.  This  business 
has  been  from  the  start  one  of  the  thriving  and 
profitable  industries  of  Leominster ;  it  is  conducted 
by  Mr.  Harwood  on  the  most  honorable  and  satis- 
factory business  methods  and  has  been  a  most  decided 
success. 

Of  late  years  other  business  interests  have  taken 
some  of  the  time  and  attention  formerly  given  to  the 
manufacture  of  leather  board.  Mr.  Harwood  has 
large  business  relations  in  California  and  often  spends 
a  part  of  the  year  in  that  State.  He  is  also  filling 
many  places  of  honorable  trust,  more  or  less  of  a 
public  nature.  He  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Leominster  National  Bank  and,  of  the  Leominster 
Gas-Light  Company,  and  is  the  vice-president  of 
the  Eastern  Associates,  a  mutual  benefit  insurance 
association  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Harwood  has  also  served  the  town  as  one  of 
its  selectmen  for  two  terms,  1874  and  1875. 

In  politics  Mr.  Harwood  is  a  Democrat,  and  favor- 
ably regarded  by  the  men  of  his  party.  This  will 
appear  from  the  fact  that  he  has  three  times  been 


named  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  State  Senator. 
He  was  a  delegate  from  the  Tenth  Massachusetts  Dis- 
trict to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at  St. 
Louis  in  1876.  In  1880  he  was  the  candidate  of  the 
party  for  the  oflSce  of  Presidential  elector  from  the 
same  district,  and  in  the  next  year  a  candidate  for 
representative  to  the  General  Court.  In  all  these 
contests  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Harwood  that 
his  vote  much  exceeded  the  average  vote  of  his  party, 
and  nothing  to  his  discredit  that  he  was  not  elected 
from  a  district  so  strongly  Republican. 

In  1858  'Mr.  Harwood  married  Miss  Sarah  J. 
Mullikin,  daughter  of  the  late  John  W.  Mullikin,  of 
Charlestown,  Mass.  They  have  two  daughters  ;  the 
younger  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Chase,  of  the  Leo- 
minster Worsted  Co. 

The  prompt  and  efJective  business  habits  of  Mr. 
Harwood  have  been  implied  in  the  description  of  his 
manufacturing  interests.  Whatever  he  undertakes  is 
pushed  by  honorable  methods,  with  characteristic 
energy  and  usually  with  good  success. 

Mr.  Harwood  has  a  most  pleasant  home  and  family ; 
has  built  up  in  Leominster  a  business  which  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town ;  is  a 
man  of  marked  ability  and  character,  honored  by  his 
fellow-citizens  and  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him. 
He  must  rank  with  Leominster's  best  business  men. 


SAMUEL   MEREIAM. 

Dea.  Samuel  Merrriam  was  for  many  years  an  active 
and  influential  part  of  the  civil,  business  and  religious 
life  of  Leominster.  He  was  not  a  native  of  the  town, 
but  was  born  in  Mason,  N.  H.,  July  29,  1818,  and 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
town.  At  the  early  age  of  seventeen  he  was  entered 
as  an  apprentice  to  learn  the  tin  and  stove  business 
with  a  firm  having  the  somewhat  suggestive  name  of 
Scripture  &  Ames.  As  the  custom  of  the  times  was, 
he  remained  with  this  firm  until  he  reached  his 
majority,  and  then  began  work  as  a  journeyman,  first 
at  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  and  then  at  Nashua,  N.  H. 

The  first  business  venture  in  which  Mr.  Merriam 
engaged  was  in  West  Boylston,  Mass.,  in  the  spring 
of  1844;  but  as  the  business  failed  fully  to  meet  his 
expectations,  he  sold  it  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year, 
and  moved  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he  began  busi 
ness  with  P.  D.  Russell.  Here  he  remained  until 
1860,  when  he  moved  to  Fisherville,  N.  H.,  as  it  was 
then  named,  but  is  now  Penacook,  and  at  once 
entered  into  business  relations  with  H.  H.  Amsden. 
In  1853,  in  connection  with  this  gentlemen  and  B.  F. 
Caldwell,  he  began  the  manufacture  of  pine  furniture 
under  the  firm-name  of  Caldwell,  Amsden  «&  Co. 

Wherever  Mr.  Merriam  had  his  home,  he  was 
warmly  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  conduct  of  its  civil  aflTairs. 
Thus,  while  a  citizen  of  Penacook,  he  served  for 
several  years  as  a  member  of  the  Common  Council 
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and  as  alderman.     In  1863  and  1864  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire. 

In  the  spring  of  1864,  Mr.  Merriam  came  to  Leo- 
minster, and  in  connection  with  George  Hall,  of 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  purchased  the  land  and  water  privi- 
lege at  North  Leominster  now  owned  and  occupied 
by  the  firm  of  Merriam,  Hall  &  Co.  At  that  time 
there  was  only  a  dam  on  this  site,  the  remains  of  an 
old  paper-mill.  The  new  company  at  once  erected 
the  necessary  buildings  and  prepared  for  the  manu- 
facture of  chamber  furniture.  The  business  thus 
established  has  been  continued  under  the  same  firm- 
name — Merriam,  Hall  &  Co.— to  the  present  time; 
but  it  is  now  owned  and  managed  by  George  Hall  & 
Son.  Mr.  Merriam  was  an  active  and  energetic  part- 
ner in  this  business  until  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  seek  partial 
release  from  care  and  work. 

In  Leominster,  Mr.  Merriam  exhibited  the  same 
public  spirit  which  had  marked  his  thought  and 
action  in  other  places.  He  served  the  town  most 
acceptably  as  one  of  the  selectmen,  and  was  chairman 
of  the  board  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  First  National  Bank ;  and  in  other 
ways  also  rendered  able  and  honorable  service  for  the 
community. 

Mr.  Merriam  was  evangelical  in  his  religious  faith 
and  a  Baptist  in  his  denominational  affiliations,  having 
united  with  a  church  of  this  order  while  still  a  young 
man  in  his  native  town.  He  was  greatly  interested 
in  all  that  related  to  the  Baptist  Church,  willing  to 
spend  time  and  money  for  the  success  of  his  denomi- 
nation. He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Central 
Baptist  Church,  one  of  its  deacons  and  its  Sabbath- 
school  superintendent  for  many  years.  In  all  ways 
he  was  helpful  in  the  work  of  the  church  and  influen- 
tial in  its  councils.  And  yet  Mr.  Merriam  was  not 
simply  a  Baptist ;  he  was  an  earnest  and  most  worthy 
Christian  gentleman,  whose  affections  took  in  the 
broad  interests  of  the  faith  which  he  loved. 

Mr.  Merriam  was  interested  in  matters  outside  his 
own  town  and  immediate  church ;  he  was  connected 
with  the  Baptist  Vineyard  Association  and  greatly 
interested  in  its  work.  He  worked  wisely  for  the 
development  of  that  property  and  the  success  of  that 
religious  movement. 

April  15,  1844,  Mr.  Merriam  married  Miss  Sybel 
Preston,  of  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.  Of  this  union  were 
born  two  children — a  daughter,  who  died  in  infancy, 
and  a  son,  Edward  Preston,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  who  died  suddenly  at  Cottage  City,  August 
15,  1885.  Those  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  Mr. 
Merriam's  life  must  admit  that  he  was  one  of  the 
potent  factors  in  the  best  life,  thought  and  growth  of 
Leominster.     He  died  December  30,  1880. 


HIEAM    W.    PITTS. 

Mr.  Hiram  W.  Pitts  was,  for  some  years  previous 
to  his  death,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Leominster,  ac- 


tively interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  al- 
though not  directly  a  part  of  her  industrial  life. 

The  immediate  ancestors  of  that  branch  of  the 
Pitts  family  to  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  be- 
longed lived  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  were,  for  several 
generations,  actively  engaged  in  manufacturing.  In 
proof  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  great- 
grandfather of  Hiram  W.  Pitts  was  a  successful  manu- 
facturer of  brass  clocks  ;  that  his  son  owned  and  oper- 
ated a  grist-mill,  spending  his  life  in  Taunton ;  that, 
in  the  next  generation,  James  Pitts,  after  marrying  a 
daughter  of  Major  Zebulon  White,  of  Norton,  Mass., 
who  had  won  fame  and  honor  during  the  Revolution 
by  casting  cannon  for  the  Government,  engaged  in 
the  business  of  a  millwright  in  East  Bridgewater  and 
also  devoted  some  time  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
machinery.  His  children  were:  James,  AVilliam, 
Hiram  W.  and  Seth  Pitts. 

Of  these  Hiram  W.  was  born  December  2,  1814, 
and  during  the  following  year  his  father  moved  to 
what  was  then  Lancaster,  but  is  now  Clinton,  Mass. 
The  land  and  mill  privilege  now  owned  by  the  Lan- 
caster Mills  Corporation  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Pitts 
when  that  entire  section  of  country  was  nearly  an 
unbroken  forest.  He  immediately  erected  a  large 
saw-mill  and  also  a  small  cotton-factory.  These  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  business  Mr.  Pitts  continued  until  his 
death,  in  1835.  It  was  in  his  father's  mill  that  Hiram 
W.  learned  his  first  lessons  in  the  business  of  cotton 
manufacturing.  Until  he  was  eighteen  he  spent  the 
larger  part  of  each  year  in  such  work  in  tiie  cotton 
factory  as  suited  his  age  and  strength.  Still,  after  the 
manner  of  those  days,  eight  weeks  of  each  winter  and, 
until  he  was  twelve  years  old,  ten  weeks  of  each  sum- 
mer were  scrupulously  given  to  the  business  of  ac- 
quiring an  education.  It  was  during  this  time  that 
young  Pitts,  impelled  by  hereditary  tendencies  or  for 
some  other  good  reason,  devoted  all  the  time  he  could 
save  from  school  to  the  repairing  of  clocks  and  to 
making  and  fitting  knife-blades.  In  this  way  he  was 
able  to  buy  a  few  books  and  save  some  money  for 
future  use. 

The  first  business  venture  in  which  Mr.  Pitts  en- 
gaged covered  the  time  from  1835  to  1842.  During 
these  years,  in  company  with  his  brothers,  he  success- 
fully manufactured  satinet-warps  in  the  cotton-mill 
above  named.  About  the  year  1842  this  mill  prop- 
erty was  sold  to  E.  B.  Bigelow  and  the  Lancaster  Mills 
Corporation  formed.  After  six  months  spent  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  Jlr,  Pitts  moved  to  West  Fitchburg  and 
was  for  two  years  superintendent  of  the  mills  owned 
by  Colonel  Ivers  Phillips.  He  then  spent  one  year 
in  the  mill  which  he  owned  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  year  Mr.  Pitts,  in  company 
with  Edwin  F.  Wheeler,  began  running  a  mill  located 
at  Sanquoit,  N.  Y.  This  mill  was  operated  by  Messrs. 
Pitts  &  Wheeler  under  contract,  and  soon  after  the 
owners  of  the  property  desired  the  company  to  take 
another  mill  owned  by  them  and  located  at  Coopers- 
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town,  N.  Y.  The  offer  was  accepted,  but  Messrs. 
Pitts  &  Wheeler  dissolved  partnership  and  Mr.  Pitts 
took  the  mill  at  Cooperstown,  removed  there  at  once 
and  remained  most  of  the  time  until  he  began  busi- 
ness with  Benjamin  Marshall,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  , 

Mr.  Marshall  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but 
came  to  this  country  in  1803.  He  was  at  first  largely 
and  successfully  engaged  in  commerce,  but  in  1825  he 
turned  his  attention  to  manufacturing.  In  that  year 
he  built  the  mills  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1826  he 
built  the  Hudson  Print  Works  and  the  Ida  Cotton- 
Mills,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  Later  he  came  into  possession 
of  a  cotton-factory  at  Middlebury,  Vt.  It  was  only 
in  connection  with  this  last  mill  that  Mr.  Pitts  entered 
into  partnership  with  Mr.  Marshall.  By  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  Mr.  Marshall  furnished  the  mill  and 
capital,  and  Mr.  Pitts  managed  the  business,  bought 
the  stock  and  sold  the  goods. 

In  1851,  iu  order  fully  to  relieve  Mr.  Marshall  of 
care,  Mr.  Pitts  assumed  the  entire  business,  furnished 
the  capital  and  continued  the  business  of  making 
sheetings  and  carpet-warps.  There  was  a  partnership 
entered  into  at  this  time  with  Frederick  W.  Harris, 
but  it  lasted  only  one  year ;  but  in  1854  Mr.  Pitts 
permanently  increased  his  facilities  by  purchasing  an 
adjoining  mill  privilege,  a  fourth  interest  in  which  he 
sold  to  Harmon  A.  Sheldon.  Here  they  built  a  grist- 
mill and  conducted  a  successful  business  until  1866. 

In  1858  Mr.  Marshall  died,  but  Mr.  Pitts  continued 
to  occupy  the  cotton-factory  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  until 
1862.  In  1864  he  acquired  by  purchase  the  mill- 
property  in  Fitchburg,  which  he  owned  and  occupied 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  he  did  not  begin  to 
manufacture  there  until  the  year  1867.  In  1866  Mr. 
Pitts  moved  his  family  to  Leominster,  and  remained 
a  citizen  of  this  town  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  although  his  chief  business  interest  was  in  Fitch- 
burg, and  for  a  time  after  1867  he  again  operated 
the  cotton-factory  at  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Immediately  after  taking  possession  Mr.  Pitts  en- 
larged his  Fitchburg  mill,  making  its  capacity  more 
than  three  times  what  it  had  been  before,  and  ten 
years  later  he  erected  a  new  mill,  101  feet  by  48,  with 
a  large  boiler-room  and  ample  power.  For  the  first 
year  in  Fitchburg,  Mr.  Pitts  manufactured  sheetings, 
but  after  that  the  whole  plant  was  devoted  to  the 
making  of  carpet-warps,  a  business  in  which  Mr. 
Pitts  was  remarkably  successful. 

Mr.  Pitts  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was 
Miss  Betsey  Burdett,  of  Leominster,  who  lived  only 
one  year.  His  second  marriage  was  with  Miss  Mary 
A.  Merriam,  of  Fitchburg,  and  occurred  in  the  year 
1846.  This  wife  and  their  three  children  survived 
him ;  Abby  E.  and  Ella  L.  live  with  their  mother,  at 
the  old  homestead  in  Leominster;  B.Marshall  Pitts, 
the  only  son,  continues  his  father's  business,  and 
resides  in  Fitchburg. 

Mr.  Pitts  was  a  careful  and  successful  man  of  busi- 
ness, a  good  citizen,  honored  and  respected   in  the 


communities  where  he  resided.  He  devoted  most  of 
his  time  and  energy  to  his  private  business  affairs  ; 
still  Mr.  Pitts  did  good  service  for  the  town  of  Mid- 
dlebury in  places  of  honor  and  trust,  and  was  a 
director  of  the  Safety  Fund  National  Bank  of  Fitch- 
burg from  its  organization  until  his  death. 


CHAPTER     CLX. 
MILFORD. 

BY   WII^LIAM    T.  DAVIS. 

The  town  of  Mendon  was  originally  called  the 
Quinshipaug  Plantation,  and  its  territory  was  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Nipmuck  Indians  when  they 
were  living  in  their  glory  before  King  Philip's  War. 
It  consisted  of  land  eight  miles  square,  and  was 
granted  by  the  Massachusetts  Colony  Court  October 
16,  1660,  on  the  petition  of  Gregory  Belcher,  James 
Penneraan,  Thomas  Mekens,  Moses  Payne,  Edmund 
Quincy,  Robert  Twelves  and  Peter  Brackett.  On  the 
22d  of  April,  1662,  for  the  consideration  of  the  sum 
of  twenty-four  pounds  sterling,  the  Indian  proprietors 
of  the  land  released  their  title,  and  a  deed  running  to 
Moses  Payne  and  Peter  Brackett,  of  Braintree,  was 
signed  by  Annawassamauke,  allai  John,  and  Quash- 
aamit,  aliai  William  of  the  Blue  Hills,  and  Great 
John  Namsconont,  alias  Peter,  and  Upanbohqueen, 
alias  Jacob  oFNatick.  The  deed  described  the  land 
"  as  eight  miles  square,  lying  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Medfield,  and  is  bounded  one  mile  to  the  east  of 
a  small  river  which  lieth  about  three  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Nipmug  Great  Pond,  and  so  from  the 
line  of  one  mile  on  the  east  of  that  small  river  is  to 
run  eight  miles  west  or  westerly,  and  is  to  lie  three 
miles  to  the  south  or  southward  of  the  path  that 
leads  to  Nipmug  Great  Pond,  and  five  miles  on  the 
other  side  of  that  part  north  or  northwards." 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1667,  the  town  of  Mendon 
was  incorporated,  and  on  the  19th  of  February, 
1691-92,  an  additional  tract  of  land,  which  has  since 
been  designated  as  the  "  North  Purchase,"  was,  for 
the  consideration  of  three  pounds  sterling,  conveyed 
to  a  committee  of  the  town,  consisting  of  Ferdinando 
Thayer,  Joseph  White,  Sr.,  Josiah  Chapin,  Abraham 
Staples,  Sr.,  Samuel  Hayward,  James  Lovett  and 
Samuel  Read.  The  grantors  were  John  Awasomog 
and  Amos  Awasomog  and  Peter  Ephraim,  heirs  to 
John  Awasomog,  late  of  Natick.  The  land  was  de- 
scribed in  the  deed  as  "  laying  upon  the  north  side  of 
the  township  of  Mendon,  butted  and  bounded  as  fol- 
loweth  :  Southerly  upon  Mendon  line  and  easterly 
upon  Sherburne  line  to  the  height  of  Maspenock 
Pond,  and  northerly  upon  a  line  of  marked  trees  until 
it  comes  to  Maspenock  Pond,  westerly  partly  upon 
the   abovesaid  Maspenock  Pond  and  partly  upon  a 
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river  commonly  known  by  Mendon  Mill  River  home 
to  Mendon  line  aforesaid." 

On  that  part  of  the  territory  of  Mendon  which  is 
now  Milford  the  first  allotment  of  laud  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  Benjamin  "  Alby/'  in  1664,  and  con- 
sisted of  an  acre  for  a  mill-lot.  In  1670  a  twenty-acre 
house-lot  was  laid  out  to  John  Sprague,  near 
"  Albee's"  mill-lot.  On  this  lot  the  first  dwelling- 
house,  in  what  is  now  Milford  was  built.  Not  long  after 
the  settlers  began  to  move  into  the  territory  in  consi- 
derable numbers.  Among  the  earliest  were  Seth 
Chapin,  John  Jones,  Ebenezer  and  Joseph  Sumner, 
William  Cheney,  Benjamin  Wheaton,  Jonathan 
Hayward  and  his  nephew,  Jonathan,  and  Thomas 
White.  The  affairs  of  the  town  were  conducted 
smoothly  until  after  the  incorporation  of  Uxbridge,  in 
1727,  which  was  set  off  from  Mendon,  and  somewhat 
disturbed  the  territorial  equilibrium.  The  project  of 
a  new  meeting-house  was  started,  and  became,  as  in 
many  other  towns  before,  a  fruitful  source  of  dissen- 
sion. The  result  was  that  the  Mill  River  dissentients 
from  the  action  of  the  First  Church,  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1741,  "with  the  assistance  of  the  elders  and 
messengers  of  the  church  of  Hopkinton  and  the 
church  of  Holliston,  solemnly  framed  themselves  into 
a  church  state  by  signing  a  church  covenant,"  In 
the  following  November  the  following  petition  was 
presented  to  the  General  Court : 

To  bis  Excellency  William  Shirley,  Esq.,  Capt. -General  andGovernor- 
in-Chief  in  and  over  his  Majesty's  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
&c.;  and  to  the  Honble,  the  Council  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  said  Province  in  General  Court  assembled  this  25"'  d.  of  November, 
1741. 

The  petition  of  sundry  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Mendon  in  said 
Province  hereunto  subscribing.  Humbly  sbeweth ;  That  the  said  Town 
of  Mendon,  in  answer  to  a  petition  of  sundi'y  inhabitants  on  the 
Easterly  side  of  Mill  Kiver  in  said  Town,  did,  at  their  meeting  on  Sep- 
tember the  22,  1741,  vote  their  consent  That  the  lands  in  said  Township 
lying  on  the  Easterly  side  of  Mill  River  to  the  County  road  by  Shef- 
field's Mill,  then  bounding  on  said  road  to  Bellingham  and  bounding  on 
Bellingliani,  Holliston  and  Hopkinton,  with  all  the  lands  and  inhabit- 
ants who  dwell  on  these  lands  within  said  lines,  be  a  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate Township;  that  the  lands  set  ofl'  by  the  Town  as  aforesaid,  witli  the 
polls  and  estates  rateable  to  the  support  of  the  ministry  and  being  within 
said  boundaries,  ai'e  not  (your  petitioners  conceive)  more  than  about 
one-third  part  of  said  Town,  considered  in  respect  to  polls  and  estates  ; 
that  there  ai'o  five  families  on  the  westerly  side  of  Mill  River  who 
choose  to  congregate  with  your  petitioners  and  to  be  laid  to  them,  whose 
lands,  also,  at  least  some  of  them,  will  be  much  incommoded  by  remain- 
ing to  the  old  Town;  which  families,  if  added  to  your  petitioners,  will, 
as  your  petitioners  hope,  render  their  charge  of  maintaining  the  gospel 
possible. 

Tour  petitioners  are  nevertheless  humbly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
more  conducive  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  whole  that  your  peti- 
tioners and  others  within  the  Bounds  aforesaid,  with  the  addition  of 
those  few  families,  be  created  a  precinct,  rather  than  a  separate  Township, 
and  that  the  Ministry  of  both  the  Churches  and  Congregations  in  said 
Town  may  be  supported  by  a  Joint  Stock,  and  every  one  attend  the  pub- 
lic ministry  that  is  most  convenient  and  agreeable. 

Your  petitioners  humbly  pray  your  Excellency  and  the  Honble  Cotirt 
that  the  Inhabitants  of  Mendon  dwelling  on  the  Easterly  side  of  Mill 
River  and  afljuining  as  aforesaid  to  Bellingham,  Holliston  and  Hopkin- 
ton, with  their  lands  in  said  Township,  together  with  other  lands  on  the 
Westerly  side  of  said  River  up  to  a  Road  called  the  Eight  Rod  Road, 
and  including  Nathan  Tyler's  house  and  lands  up  to  Upton  line,  may  be 
created  a  separate  Town  in  a  separate  precinct,  or  that  the  public  Minis- 
try of  both  the  Churches  and  Congregations  in  the  Town  of  Mendon  be 
supported  by  a  Tax  or  Assessment  upon  the  whole  Town,  as  your  Excel- 


lency and  Honors  shall  judge  most  meet  and 
tiouers  shall  ever  pray,  i.e. 

John  Jones. 

Joseph  Jones. 

Moses  Tenney. 

Habijah  French. 

Moses  Gage. 

Ichobod  Thayer. 

Jamea  Sumner. 

Eliphalet  Wood. 

William  Cheney. 

Nathaniel  Jones. 

John  Benney. 

Amos  Benney, 

Nathaniel  Nelson. 

Thomas  Chaddock. 

Abraham  Jones. 


convenient.     And  your  pe-^ 

Samuel  Scammel. 
Ephraini  Daniels. 
Joshua  Underwood. 
James  Godraan, 
William  Legg. 
Dearing  Jones. 
Josiah  Chapin. 
Benjamin  Hayward. 
John  Chapin. 
William  Cheney,  Jr. 
Nehemiah  Nelson. 
Benjamin  Hayward,  Jr. 
Samuel  Hayward. 
Joseph  Sumner, 
Ebenezer  Boynton. 


And  we,  whose  names  are  hereunder  written  (being  the  owners  ot 
the  lands  of  the  five  families  above-named),  humbly  pray  that  we,  with 
our  lands,  may  be  annexed  to  the  new  Town  or  precinct  unless  thO' 
Ministry  be  jointly  supported. 

Natiia-V  Tylsr, 
John  Tiiwino, 
Thomas  White. 

In  response  to  this  petition  the  following  order  was 
passed  December  23,  1741  : 

A  Petition  of  John  Jones,  and  a  considerable  number  of  others,  iu- 
habitants  of  the  Town  of  Mendon,  Praying  that  the  Petitioners,  with 
their  families  and  Estates,  within  the  Bounds  expressed  in  the  Petition, 
be  erected  into  a  separate  Town  or  Precinct. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Read  again  together  with  the  an- 
swer of  the  Town  of  Mendon  thereupon,  and  voted  the  prayer  of  the 
Petition  be  so  far  granted  as  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Blendon,  with 
their  Estates  lying  on  the  Easterly  side  of  Mill  River,  and  bounded  by 
said  Rivers — Bellingham,  Hopkinton  and  Holliston,  including  the 
FamiUes  with  the  Estates  on  the  west  side  of  said  River  to  the  Eight 
Rod  road,  as  expressed  and  described  in  the  Petition,  together  with 
Nathan  Tyler  and  his  lands,  Samuel  Rawson,  Daniel  Lovel,  William 
Hayward,  Thomas  White,  Daniel  White,  William  Hovey,  Josiah  Ad- 
ams, Benjamin  Green,  Samuel  Green  and  Ebenezer  Albee,  with  their^ 
Estates  in  the  old  or  standing  part  of  said  Town,  or  so  many  of  them  as 
shall  join  the  Petitioners  in  building  a  Meeting-House  and  settling  a 
Minister  be,  and  hereby  are,  erected  into  a  distinct  and  separate  Pre- 
cinct ;  and  that  the  Inhabitants  thereof  be  invested  with  the  same 
powers  and  Privileges  as  other  Precincts  do  enjoy,  saving,  nevertheless, 
that  Jonathan  Hayward,  John  Green,  Obadiah  Wheelock,  James  Albee, 
Joseph  Corbet,  Thomas  Beard,  Benjamin  Albee,  James  Albee,  Jr, 
John  Kilburn,  John  Green,  Jr.,  Ebenezer  Wheelock,  William  Sprague, 
Joseph  Rockwood,  Jonathan  Hayward,  John  Hayward,  Wni.  Spiague, 
Jr.,  and  John  White,  living  within  the  above-mentioned  bounds,  or  so 
many  of  them  as  shall  desire  it,  together  with  their  Estates,  may  con^ 
tinue  to  the  standing  part  of  said  Town  so  long  as  they  attend  the  pub- 
lic worsbip  there  in  a  stated  way  and  no  longer.  Provided  that  the  said 
Inhabitants  so  set  off  shall,  within  the  space  of  two  years  from  this 
time,  erect  a'convenient  Meeting-House  and  settle  a  learned  Orthodox 
Minister  for  the  public  worship  of  God. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1742,  or  according  to  old 
style,  1741-42,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Sylvanus  Nelson,  and  the  precinct  was  organized,  at 
which  Daniel  Taft  presided,  and  the  following  offi- 
cers were  chosen  :  William  Cheney,  Jr.,  clerk;  Capt. 
Daniel  Lovett,  Ensign,  Nathan  Tyler;  Deacon,  Na- 
thaniel Nelson ;  Jonathan  Hayward,  Jr.,  and  John 
Jones,  Jr.,  precinct  committee.  A  committee  was 
appointed  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  26th  of  January 
to  select  a  site  for  a  meeting-house,  consisting  of 
Deacon  Ebenezer  Reed,  of  Uxbridge,  Deacon  Thomas 
Marshall,  of  Holliston,  and  Elder  Joseph  Haven, 
of  Hopkinton.  On  the  18th  of  March  John  Jones, 
of  Hopkinton^  and   Ebenezer   Littlefieid,  of  Hollis- 
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ton,  were  added  to  the  committee,  and  on  the  13th 
of  April  the  committee  rendered  the  following  de- 
cision : 

We  ara  of  opinion  That  tlie  Knowl  or  Eising  Ground  at  tlie  Country 
Koad  leading  from  Holliston  to  Mendon,  where  the  Cross-  Roads  meet 
which  comes  from  Habijah  French's,  and  on  the  southwesterly  corner  of 
Joseph  Sumner's  Lot  in  said  Mendon  Easterly  Precinct,  is  the  best 
place  for  a  Meeting-House  to  stand  on,  and  will  accommodate  the  In- 
habitants of  said  Precinct  with  the  families  in  Ihe  standing  part  of 
UendoD,  Tiz.  :  Josiah  Adams,  Benjamin  Green  and  Samuel  Eawson. 

With  only  a  slight  change,  the  meeting-house  was 
built  on  the  spot  designated  by  the  committee,  and 
Eev.  Amariah  Frost  was  ordained  December  21, 
1742,  only  two  days  within  the  time  specified  in  the 
act  of  incorporation.  Mr.  Frost  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  in  the  class  of  1740.  The  precinct  thus 
formed  was  generally  known  as  the  "  Easterly  Pre- 
cinct of  Mendon,"  and  the  church  was  designated 
"  the  second  church  of  Christ  in  Mendon."  After 
the  incorporation  of  the  precinct  as  a  town  in  1780, 
the  name  of  the  church  was  changed  to  "  The  First 
Church  of  Christ  in  Milford." 

But  the  people  of  the  precinct  were  not  many 
years  contented  with  a  separation  in  the  ministry 
alone  from  the  old  town.  As  early  as  1753  a  move- 
ment was  begun,  and  though  encountering  opposition 
it  never  subsided  until  its  purpose  was  accomplished. 
Finally  at  a  town-meeting  held  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1779.  the  town  agreed  to  a  separation,  and  a  confer- 
ence committee  was  appointed  representing  the  three 
precincts  then  existing,  of  which  Jonathan  Jones, 
Seth  Nelson  and  Ichabod  Thayer  were  members  on 
the  part  of  the  Easterly  or  Second  Precinct.  The 
conference  committee  on  the  3d  of  May,  1779,  came 
to  an  agreement  of  which  the  following  is  the  text : 

Article  1st.  That  the  Meadow  or  land  usually  flowed  by  the  Mill 
Pond  formerly  occupied  by  Lieutenant  William  Sheffield,  on  the  north 
Bide  of  the  Country  Road,  belonging  to  said  Town,  shall  still  remain 
and  continue  the  property  of  said  Town  of  Mendon,  although  said  Sec- 
ond Precinct  should  become  a  separate  Town  ;  and  in  case  said  Town  of 
Mendon  should  have  occasion  to  Eject  .Jeremiah  Kelley,  the  present  oc- 
cupier of  said  Pond,  or  any  other  person  or  persons,  who  may  hereafter 
occupy  said  lands,  from  the  possession  of  said  Premises,  or  they  shall 
not  keep  a  good  Grist-Mill  in  repair  at  or  near  the  Premises,  agreeable 
to  the  original  agreement  between  said  Town  aud  Matthias  Puffer  and 
David  How,— then  the  said  Second  Precinct,  although  they  should  be- 
come a  separate  Town,  shall  have  the  three-eighth  parts  of  what  said 
Town  of  Mendon  shall  recover,  they,  the  said  Second  Precinct,  paying 
the  three-eighlh  parts  of  the  cost  and  charge  that  may  arise  in  recover- 
ing the  same.  ___ 
Article  2d.  Agreed,  that  the  said  Second  Precinct  draw  their  equal 
proportion  of  the  School  Money,  according  to  the  Valuation  of  the  said 
Town  :  also,  one-third  part  of  the  Ministry  money  belonging  to  the  said 
Town  :  also,  their  equal  proportion  of  the  said  Town's  stock  of  Arms 
and  Ammunition. 

3d.  Agreed,  that  the  said  Second  Precinct  take  their  equal  proportion 
of  the  Poor  maintained  by  the  Town,  according  to  the  Tax  said  Pre- 
cinct pays ;  and  also,  after  said  Precinct  is  set  off  as  a  separate 
Town  there  shall  be  any  Poor  sent  to  this  Town  from  proper  au- 
thority to  be  maintained  by  this  Town,  and  it  shall  appear  that  the  per- 
sons so  brought  were  the  usual  or  original  Inhabitants  of  the  said  Sec- 
ond Precinct,  then  the  said  Second  Precinct  shall  receive  and  maintain 
them  as  their  Poor. 

4thly.  That  the  said  Second  Precinct  pay  their  equal  proportion  of  all 
the  charges  that  have  [arisen]  or  shall  arise  within  the  Town  of  Mendon 
prior  to  their  being  incorporated  as  a  separata  Town,  of  whatever  name 
or  nature. 


Sthly.  That  if  there  appeare  to  be  a  surplusage  of  money,  over 
and  above  paying  all  the  Town's  debts  and  charges,  when  they, 
the  said  Second  Precinct,  shall  become  a  separate  Town,  then  the 
said  Second  Precinct  to  draw  their  equal  proportion,  according  to  their 
Valuation. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  a  petition  to 
the  General  Court,  consisting  of  Captain  Gershom 
Nelson,  Jonathan  Jones  and  Ichabod  Thayer,  Jr., 
and  in  response  to  their  petition  the  following  act  of 
incorporation  was  passed  by  the  General  Court : 

ACT    OF    INCOKPOKATION. 

State  op  Massachusetts  Bay. 

in  the  year  of  our  lorb  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 

EIGHTY. 

.4ji  Act  for  Ittcorporating  the  Easttrhj  Precinct  in   the  Toivn  of  3fcii<fo(», 

in  the    County  of    Worcester,   into    a   Btparate  Town  by  Ihe    Name  of 

Milford. 

Wltereas  it  appears  that  the  Inhabitants   of  the   Easterly  Precinct  in 

the  Town  of  Mendon,  in  the  County  of  W'orcester,  labor  under  many 

Difficulties  in  their  present  Situation,   for  Remedying  of  which   they 

Earnestly  request  they  maybe  Incorporated  into  a  Separate  Town. 

Be  it  therefore  Enacted  by  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  General  Court  Assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same  that  the 
Easterly  part  of  the  Town  of  Mendon,  in  the  County  of  Worcester, 
bounded  as  follows,  Yizt.:  beginningat  a  heap  of  Stones  on  Bellinghanx 
Line,  on  the  North  of  the  Country  Road,  then  running  West,  and 
bounded  South  on  6.iid  Road  until  it  comes  to  a  Road  called  the  eight- 
rod  Road,  now  reduced  to  a  four-rod  Road,  then  North,  and  bounded 
westerly  on  said  Road,  as  it  is  now  Stated  by  the  Town  of  Mendon, 
until  it  conies  to  Upton  Line,  thence  on  Upton  Line  to  Hopkinton 
Line,  thence  on  Hopkinton  Line  to  Holliston  Line,  thence  on  Hol- 
liston Line  to  Belliugham  Line,  thence  on  Bellingham  Line  to  tho 
Bounds  first  mentioned — Be  and  hereby  is  Incorporated  into  a  Town 
by  the  Name  of  Milford,  aud  that  the  Inhabitants  thereof  be  and 
they  are  hereby  Invested  with  all  the  Powers,  Privileges  &  Immu- 
nities which  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Towns  in  this  State  do  or  may 
by  Law  enjoy. 

And  Provided  Nererlheless,  and  be  it  further  Enacted  that  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  said  Town  of  Milford  shall  he  held  to  take  and  maintain 
their  Proportionable  part  of  the  Poor  of  said  Town  of  Mendon  that  are 
now  maintained  as  such,  or  that  shall  be  hereafter  Returned  from  any 
other  Town  as  belonging  to  said  Mendon  before  the  said  Town  of  Mil- 
ford was  Incorporated. 

And  Be  it  further  Enacted  that  the  Inhabitants  of  said  Town  of  Milford 
shall  be  held  to  pay  their  Proportionable  part  of  all  Town,  County  and- 
State  Taxes  that  are  already  raised,  or  granted,  to  be  assessed  on  the  In- 
habitants of  said  Town  of  Mendon,  or  that  shall  be  granted  to  be  as- 
sessed on  said  Town  of  Mendon  during  the  present  Sitting  of  the  Great 
and  General  Court,  and  be  held  to  repair  &  Build  one-half  of  the  Bridges 
and  mend  and  repair  one-half  the  Roads  on  which  they  are  bounded 
lying  in  tlie  Town  of  Mendon  forever. 

And  Be  it  further  Enacted  that  all  tho  Proprietors  belonging  to  the 
Propriety  of  the  Town  of  Mendon,  that  shall  be  Incorporated  into  the 
Town  of  Milford  shall  hold  all  their  Common  Rights  in  the  Common 
and  Undivided  Lands  in  the  Propriety  of  the  former  Towuship  of  said 
Mendon  as  though  they  had  not  been  set  off  into  a  Separate  Tov  n — 
And  their  Proportionable  part  of  the  Ministry  and  School  Money  be- 
longing to  said  Town  of  Mendon  that  have  accrued  to  them  by  the  Sale 
of  the  School  and  Ministry  Land. 

And  Be  it  further  Enacted  That  Joseph  Dorr,  Esq"",,  be  and  ho  is- 
hereby  directed  and  empowered  to  issue  his  \Varrant  directed  to 
some  Principal  Inhabitant  of  said  Town  of  Milford  requiring  him 
to  warn  the  Inhabitants  of  said  Town  of  Milford  qualified  by  Law 
to  Vote  in  Town  .\ffairs  to  Assemble  and  meet  at  some  Suitable  time 
and  Place  in  said  Town,  to  choose  all  such  Officers  as  Towns  by  Law  ar» 
Required  and  impowered  to  choose  in  the  month  of  March  Annually, 
and  to  Transact  all  other  matters  &  Business  necessary  to  be  done  in  said 
Town. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  11,  1780. — This  Bill  hav- 
ing been  read  three  several  times,  pass'd  to  be  enacted. 

John  Hancock,  Speaker. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  Joseph 
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Dorr,  of  Mendon,  issued  his  warrant,  dated  April  25. 
1780,  for  a  meeting  of  the  town  of  Milford,  to  be  held 
on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1780,  at  the  meeting-house, 
and  at  said  meeting  Joseph  Dorr  was  chosen  moder- 
ator ;  Caleb  Cheney,  clerk  ;  and  Lieut.  Jesse  Whitney, 
Caleb  Cheney,  Warfield  Hay  ward,  Ebenezer  Read 
and  Stephen  Albee,  selectmen ;  and  Caleb  Cheney, 
treasurer;  Lieut.  Jesse  Whitney,  Caleb  Cheney, 
Warfield  Hayward,  Ebenezer  Read  and  Stephen 
Albee  were  chosen  Committee  of  Correspondence  ; 
Adam  Chapin,  Ichabod  Thayer,  Jr.  and  Moses  Chapin, 
assessors;  Joseph  Cady  and  Obadiah  Ward,  con- 
stables ;  Jonathan  Jones  and  Josiah  Chapin,  surveyors 
of  highways  for  the  First  District;  Levi  Thayer  and 
Samuel  Davis,  for  the  Second  District;  Boyce  Kim- 
ball, for  the  Third  District;  Dr.  Elias  Parkman,  for 
the  Fourth  District ;  Captain  Gershom  Nelson  and 
Captain  Samuel  Warren,  tything-men  ;  Capt.  Ichabod 
Thayer, Jr.,  Oliver  Daniell  and  Joseph  Jones,  Jr.,  fence- 
viewers;  Captain  Gershom  Nelson,  sealer  of  lumber  ; 
Jesse  Hayward,  sealer  of  leather ;  Amos  Shepherdson, 
Nathaniel  Saunders,  Caleb  Boynton,  Jr.,  and  Ephraim 
Hayward,  hog-reeves  ;  and  Deacon  Abijah  French, 
deer-reeve.  At  this  time  the  population  of  the  town 
was  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty.  It  had  just 
■  passed  with  its  mother  town  through  the  Revolution- 
ary War  and  was  in  a  reduced  state  in  its  financial 
condition,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  grist 
and  saw  and,  perhaps,  fulling-mills,  had  no  industry 
in  which  its  people  could  be  employed  beside  that  of 
agriculture.  During  the  Sliays'  Rebellion  in  1786  it 
remained  loyal  to  the  Government,  but  was  so  far 
impressed  with  the  burdens  which  caused  it  as  to  be 
opposed  to  extreme  measures  against  those  who  were 
engaged  in  it.  On  the  27th  of  January,  1787,  after 
its  suppression,  its  people  voted  in  town-meeting  "  to 
send  a  petition  to  the  General  Court  that  those  who 
have  heretofore  arisen  to  oppose  the  sitting  of  the 
Courts  of  Justice  in  several  counties  of  this  Common- 
wealth, and  all  those  who  are  now  under  arms  in 
opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  same,  on  condition 
they  shall  disperse  and  return  to  their  several  homes, 
and  behave  themselves  peaceably  in  future,  may  not 
be  molested  in  their  persons  or  property  in  con.sequence 
of  what  they  have  heretofore  done." 

The  affairs  of  the  precinct,  which,  by  the  act  of  in- 
corporation, had  become  a  town,  went  smoothly  on 
until  the  death  of  Mr.  Frost,  on  the  11th  of  March, 
1792.  After  an  interval  of  about  eight  years  an  in- 
vitation was  extended  to  Rev.  David  Long  to  settle  .as 
pastor,  with  a  settlement  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  payable  one-half  in  one  year  and  one-half  in 
two  years,  and  an  annual  salary  of  eighty  pounds. 
His  ordination  took  place  May  20,  1801,  on  a  stage 
erected  in  the  open  air,  and  a  large  number  of  clergy- 
men took  part  in  the  services.  During  his  pastorate, 
which  continued  until  his  resignation,  in  1844,  a  new 
meeting-house  was  erected.  In  1819  the  precinct 
reorganized  itself,  according  to  the  forms  of  law,  as  a 


parish,  and,  in  opposition  to  the  claim  of  the  town 
that  the  meeting-house  was  a  municipal  po.ssession, 
demolished  the  old  structure  and  built  a  new  one  on 
its  site.  On  the  loth  of  November  the  parish  ac- 
cepted the  house  from  the  architect,  and,  by  the  sale 
of  pews,  raised  a  fund  more  than  sufficient  to  defray 
its  cost.  On  the  25th  of  November  the  meeting-house 
was  dedicated. 

Rev.  Smith  Bartlett  Goodenow,  the  next  pastor,  was 
installed  October  20,  1844,  and  dismissed  January  1 
1846.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Preston  Bird,  whc 
was  installed  May  24,  1849,  and  dismissed  February 
16,  1852.  Rev.  James  Trask  Woodbury  succeeded 
and  served  from  his  installation,  .July  15,  1852,  until 
his  death,  January  16,  1861.  The  successor  of  Mr. 
Woodbury  was  Rev.  Alfred  A.  Ellsworth,  who  was 
ordained  September  4,  1862,  and  dismissed  June 
28,  1865.  Rev.  James  B.  Thornton,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Ellsworth,  was  installed  November  22,  1865,  and 
resigned  January  28,  1868.  Rev.  Sylvester  C.  Ken- 
dall followed,  and  served  five  years  from  his  installa- 
tion, August  5,  1868,  until  his  dismissal,  June  12, 
1873.  Rev.  Dr.  Merrill  Richardson  was  installed 
June  12,  1873,  and  died  December  12,  1877,  being 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Oliver  S.  Dean,  who  was  installed 
September  20,  1877.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev. 
Webster  Woodbury,  who  was  preceded  by  Rev, 
Charles  L.  Wetherby.  In  1867  and  1868  the  meeting- 
house of  the  parish  was  removed  to  the  present  site, 
and  enlarged  and  remodeled.  Its  dedication  occurred 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  installation  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Kendall,  August  5,  1868.  The  cost  of  the  im- 
provements, with  a  new  organ,  was  a  little  in  excess 
of  twenty-six  thousand  dollars. 

During  the  life  of  the  Second  Precinct  only  the 
Congregational  Society  existed  within  its  limits.  In 
1781,  the  first  year  of  the  incorporated  town,  Univer- 
salism  made  its  appearance  and  Rev.  Adams  Streeter 
began  to  preach,  holding  services  once  a  month.  The 
earliest  members  of  the  Universalist  Society  appeal 
to  have  been  Samuel  French,  Noah  Wiswall,  Ebenezei 
Sumner,  John  Claflin,  Caleb  Boynton,  Samuel  Bowker, 
Ebenezer  Wheelock,  Ebenezer  Sumner,  Jr.,  Nahum 
Clark  and  David  French.  Meetings  were  held  in 
the  houses  of  the  several  members  of  the  society,  and 
Mr.  Streeter  continued  his  regular  monthly  ministra- 
tions until  his  death,  September  22, 1786.  On  the  28th 
of  December,  1787,  the  society  formally  adopted  and 
subscribed  a  religious  compact,  but  had  no  regular 
preaching  until  May  31,  1790.  At  that  date  Rev, 
Zephaniah  Lathe  was  engaged  for  monthly  services 
and  continued  his  engagement  until  1797,  and  was  fol- 
lowed until  1821  by  Rev.  Joshua  Flagg,  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Smith,  Rev.  Richard  Carrique,  Rev.  Caleb  Rich  and 
others.  During  the  year  1820  a  brick  church  was  erected, 
and  dedicated  January  10,  1821.  The  society  was  in- 
corporated December  6,  1824.  The  succession  of  minis- 
ters as  given  by  Mr.  Ballou,  in  his  valuable  "History  of 
Milford,"  has  been  as  follows:  Rev.  Thomas  Whitte- 
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more,  1821  to  1822 ;  Rev.  Jacob  Frieze,  from  1822  to 
1824;  Rev.  Adin  Ballou,  from  1825  to  1831 ;  Rev.  El- 
bridge  Wall,  1833 ;  Rev.  Rufus  S.  Pope,  1835  ;  Rev.  H. 
W.  Morse,  1837;  Rev.  Z.  Baker,  1838;  Rev.  William 
Bell,  1841-12  ;  Rev.  William  R.  G.  Melliu,  1843  ;  Rev. 
Benjamin  H.  Davia,  1844-40 ;  Rev.  William  Coe, 
1847;  Rev.  Willard  Spaulding,  1848;  Rev.  Henry  A. 
Eaton,  1849-53;  Rev.  David  H.  Plumb,  1853-54; 
Rev.  James  R.  Johnson,  1855-60 ;  Rev.  George  Hill, 
1860-(35;  Rev.  Russell  P.  Ambler,  18(35-66;  Rev. 
Gerherdus  L.  Demarest,  1867-73 ;  Rev.  Edward  A. 
Perry,  1873-78  ;  Rev.  Royal  T.  Sawyer,  1878.  The 
present  pastor  is  Rev.  Samuel  A,  Gardner.  On  the 
2d  of  March,  1850,  a  church  organization  was  formed 
within  the  society,  and  during  the  winter  of  1850  and 
1851  the  meeting-house  in  which  the  society  now 
worships  was  erected,  and  dedicated  May,  1851,  on 
which  occasion  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou  preached  the 
sermon. 

A  Methodist  Society  was  organized  in  the  North 
School-house  August  28, 1811.  There  had  been  occa- 
sional preaching  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  since 
1792,  and  at  various  times  Rev.  George  Gannon,  Rev. 
John  Harper,  Rev.  George  Pickering,  Rev.  Joseph 
Snelling,  Rev.  Joshua  Soule  and  Rev.  Nehemiah  Coy 
had  officiated.  In  1815  a  meeting-house  was  built 
near  the  North  Purchase  School-house,  as  it  stood  at 
that  time,  but  after  a  few  years  the  society  languished, 
and  in  1860  the  meeting-house  was  burned.  After 
1811  the  succession  of  ministers  appears  to  have  been  : 
Rev.  Isaac  Bonney,  1811-18;  Rev.  Erastus  Otis,  1820 
-22  ;  Rev.  Hezekiah  Thatcher,  1823  ;  Rev.  Herman 
Perry,  1825;  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Tucker,  1826;  Rev.  O. 
Robbins,  1833;  Rev.  Alexander  T.  Temple,  1835; 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Spindel,  1886;  Rev.  John  Dale,  1837 
-88 ;  Rev.  Lorenzo  Johnson,  1839 ;  Rev.  Thomas 
Johnson,  1839;  Rev.  William  Tozer,  1840-43;  and 
others. 

In  1836  the  Methodists  of  the  central  village  were 
permitted  to  occupy  the  Town  Hall  for  religious  ser- 
vices. A  society  was  organized  in  1844,  and  in  1849  a 
meeting-house  and  parsonage  were  built,  the  latter  at 
the  expense  of  Lee  Clatliu,  a  brother  in  the  church, 
lu  1864  the  meeting-house  was  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. The  succession  of  ministers  has  been  :  Rev. 
Henry  E.  Hempstead,  1846-47  ;  Rev.  Joseph  Whit- 
man, 1848-49 ;  Rev.  C.  W.  Ainsworth,  1850-51 ;  Rev. 
Albert  A.  Cooke,  1851 ;  Rev.  Isaac  Smith,  1852-53  ; 
Rev.  Aaron  D.  Sargeant,  1854-55  ;  Rev.  Daniel  Rich- 
ards, 1856  ;  Rev.  J.  M.  Baily,  1857-58;  Rev.  George 
G.  Jones,  1859-60;  Rev.  Edward  S.  Best,  1861-62; 
Rev.  Joseph  Scott,  1863-65;  Rev.  William  G.  Leon- 
ard, 1866  ;  Rev.  Lazarus  Crowell,  1867-68;  Rev.  Wil- 
liam H.  Hatch,  1869-71 ;  Rev.  Rodney  H.  Howard, 
1872-75  ;  Rev.  Porter  M.  Vinton,  1875-77  ;  Rev.  Geo. 
F.  Eaton,  1877;  Rev.  Charles  Young,  1880.  The 
present  pastor  is  Rev.  Charles  Tilton. 

Though   there   are   evidences  of  the  existence   of 
those  holding  to  the  Baptist  faith  in  Milford  as  early 
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as  1785,  no  Baptist  Society  was  organized  until  Febru- 
ary 15,  1853.  The  Pine  Street  Baptist  Church  was 
recognized  by  an  ecclesiastical  council  on  the  10th  of 
March,  on  which  occasion  a  sermon  was  preached  by 
Rev.  N.  Colver.  Rev.  J.  W.  Russell  was  the  first 
pastor,  and  remained  until  October  22,  1854.  On  the 
29th  of  August,  1855,  Rev.  Levi  A.  Abbott  was  or- 
dained, and  continued  his  services  until  April,  1858. 
Rev.  Horace  G.  Hubbard  was  ordained  September  22, 
1858,  and  left  July  16,  1859.  Rev.  Joseph  Ricker 
followed  January  1,  1861,  and  remained  until  1865. 
During  his  pastorate  the  meeting-house  of  the  so- 
ciety was  built  and  dedicated  July  18,  1861.  Mr. 
Ricker  was  followed  in  short  pastorates  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Paige,  Rev.  Wm.  Carr  and  Rev.  Mr.  Reding,  until 
1874,  when  Rev.  Julius  B.  Robinson  was  settled,  and 
continued  his  services  until  June,  1879.  On  the  19th 
of  September,  1879,  Rev.  E.  A.  Woodsum  was  or- 
dained, on  which  occasion  Rev.  Dr.  0.  S.  Stearns,  of 
the  Newton  Theological  Institution,  preached  the 
sermon.  The  successors  of  Mr.  Woodsum  have  been 
Rev.  Spencer  H.  Albert  and  the  present  pastor.  Rev. 
R.  W.  Farr. 

Trinity  Parish,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
was  organized  in  April,  1864,  and  was  duly  incorpo- 
rated in  the  following  May.  Its  services  were  held 
in  AVashington  Hall  until  the  erection  of  its  church, 
which  was  consecrated  March  21,  1871.  At  the  con- 
secration a  sermon  was  preached  by  Bishop  Manton 
Eastburn.  The  officiating  clergymen  of  this  church 
have  been  Rev.  Henry  Adams,  1864 ;  Rev.  George  G. 
Jones,  1865-68;  Rev.  E.  B.  Allen,  1869-70;  Rev. 
Reginald  H.  Howe,  1871-72;  Rev.  John  M.Bene- 
dict, 1873-74;  Rev.  William  F.  Lloyd,  1876-77;  Rev. 
George  R.  Wheelock,  1878-79 ;  Rev.  William  James 
Alger,  1881,  and  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  John  B. 
Wicks. 

Roman  Catholicism  in  Milford  dates  its  birth  at  a 
visit  of  Rev.  James  Fitton,  of  Boston,  who  solemnized 
Mass  at  the  house  of  Edward  McGovern  in  1836.  In 
1847  Rev.  John  Boyd  began  to  gather  a  society  and 
to  hold  regular  Sabbath  services.  In  1848  a  church 
edifice  was  built  in  what  was  formerly  the  pasture 
of  Noah  Wiswall,  and  consecrated  as  "St.  Mary's 
Church  "  in  that  year  by  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Fitzpat- 
rick,  on  which  occasion  Father  Mathew  preached  a 
sermon.  Rev.  George  A.  Hamilton  began  his  ser- 
vices as  the  first  regular  pastor  March  1,  1850,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Michael  Carohen  in  1853  and 
Rev.  Edward  Farrelly  in  1854.  Rev.  Patrick  Cuddihy 
succeeded  Mr.  Farrelly  in  1857,  during  whose  pastor- 
ate the  present  church  of  the  society  was  built  and 
opened  for  public  worship  December  25,  1870.  The 
church  contains  the  organ  of  the  Old  South  Church 
of  Boston,  which  was  bought  in  1878.  The  old  church 
was  in  some  way  disposed  of  and  removed. 

For  a  sketch  of  the  Hopedale  Community  and  the 
Hopedale  Church,  since  April  7,  1886,  the  date  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Hopedale,  beyond 
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the  limits  of  Milford,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
history  of  Hopedale  in  these  volumes. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  town  may  with  pro- 
priety be  considered  as  next  in  importance  to  those  of  a 
religious  character.  lu  1784  the  town  was  divided  into 
eight  districts.  In  1799  these  districts  were  readjusted, 
and  in  1802  reduced  in  number  to  six.  In  1829  the 
number  was  increased  to  seven.  In  1836  an  eighth 
district  was  formed  in  the  northeasterly  part  of  the 
town,  and  in  1841  another  adjustment  was  made,  and 
the  town  divided  into  eleven  districts.  In  1847  a 
twelfth  was  formed.  In  1850  a  High  School  was 
established,  and  a  graded  system  of  schools  adopted 
as  far  as  was  practicable,  thus  necessitating  further 
changes  in  the  districts.  Finally  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1853,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Leander  Holbrook, 
J.  T.  Woodbury,  C.  F.  Chapin,  Henry  Chapiu,  A.  J. 
Sumner,  Nelson  Parkhurst  and  Adin  Ballou  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  and  report  on  the  expediency  of 
abolishing  the  district  system,  and  in  accordance 
with  their  report  the  system  was  abolished. 

Before  the  incorporation  of  the  town  such  schools 
as  there  were  within  the  territory  of  Milford  were 
probably  kept  in  private  houses.  On  the  1st  of  March, 
1791,  the  town  voted  "  to  raise  £240  to  build  and 
repair  school-houses  in  the  Town  of  Milford,  and 
each  District  to  pay  their  own  cost."  At  this  date, 
therefore,  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  there  were 
school-houses  in  the  town,  which  had  probably  been 
built  not  long  after  the  creation  of  districts,  in  1784. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  recite  the  successive  steps  taken 
by  the  town  and  districts  in  building  houses  and  de- 
veloping the  system  of  education. 

At  the  time  of  the  abandonment  of  the  district  sys- 
tem there  was  no  school-house  in  Hopedale  District, 
No.  12. 

The  school-houses  in  the  other  eleven  districts 
were  valued  by  tlie  selectmen  as  follows  : 

Old  No.  1,  near  Widow  (Amasa)  Parkhui*st's S450 

No.  2,  near  brick  church 1500 

No.  3,  old  academy 1500 

No.  4,  near  Obed  Daniels' 375 

No.  5,  Bear  Hill 375 

No.  6,  South  Milford 150 

No.  7,  city 400 

No.  8,  Silver  Hill 516 

No.  9,  North  Purchase 650 

No.  10,  (Fountain  Street)  near  Crosby's 500 

No.  11,  (Deer  Brook)  Wild  Cat 276 

According  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  School 
Committee,  there  were  seventeen  schools  in  the  town, 
supported  at  an  expense  of  $21,227.01.  The  number 
of  children  in  the  town,  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age,  at  the  date  of  the  report,  February  13, 
1888,  was  1529,  and  the  average  number  of  children 
belonging  to  the  schools  in  the  year  1887  was  1267. 
Besides  the  day-schools,  there  was  an  evening-school, 
with  an  enrollment  of  fifty-five  scholars. 

In  connection  with  the  public  schools  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  Milford  Academy.  It  was 
incorporated   February   11,  1828,    with   a   capital  of 


$1650,  divided  into  thirty-three  shares  of  fifty  dollars 
each.  It  was  in  operation  from  1828  to  1841,  when 
it  was  sold  to  District  No.  3,  and  became  the  property 
of  the  town  on  the  abandonment  of  the  district  sys- 
tem. Its  preceptors  at  various  times  were  Ira  Cleve- 
land, Jr.,  Henry  Mellen  Chamberlain,  Charles  Thur- 
ber,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Gorman,  Mr.  Wilmarth,  Daniel 
Perry,  Miss  Clark  and  Charles  R.  Train. 

The  Town  Library,  re-enforcing  as  it  does  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  town,  should  be  referred  to  at 
this  point  in  our  narrative.  At  a  meeting  held  on 
the  30th  of  August,  1858,  the  following  resolutions, 
oflered  by  Mr.  Edwin  Battles,  were  adopted  by  the 
town  : 

Ist,  That  the  town  do  establish  and  maintain  a  public  library  under 
the  statute  of  1851,  chapter  305. 

2d,  That  the  town  do  appropriate  the  full  sum  of  money  which  it 
is  by  law  authorized  to  grant,  to  establish  a  public  library ;  to  wit, 
as  many  dollars  a^i  there  were  ratable  polls  in  Milford  in  the  enumeratioa 
of  1857. 

3d,  That  the  town  proceed  to  choose  a  board  of  thirteen  trustees,  who 
shall  have  full  authority  to  do  all  legal  and  necessary  acts,  to  purchases 
town  library,  to  make  by-laws,  and  appoint  officers  for  the  same,  with 
power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  own  body  ;  and  this  board  shall  con- 
tinue in  office  till  the  next  annual  March  meeting,  and  until  others  are 
chosen  in  their  stead. 

4tb,  That  all  by-laws  proposed  by  said  trustees  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  town  for  its  ratification. 

6th,  The  following  named  persons  were  chosen  said  trustees  :  Andrew 
J.  Sumner,  Eliaa  Whitney,  John  G.  Gilbert,  H.  B.  Staples,  B.  Wood, 
George  \V.  Stacy,  Francis  Leland,  Edwin  Battles,  H.  H.  Bowers,  Daniel 
S.  Chapin,  J.  R.  Davis,  Charles  C.  Johnson  and  Dwight  Russell. 

Cth,  That  the  treasurer  of  the  town  be  authorized  to  borrow  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  for  fitting  up  a 
room  or  rooms  for  the  town  library,  and  hold  the  same  subject  to  the  or- 
der of  the  selectmen. 

7th,  That  the  selectmen  draw  the  money  for  the  town  library  at  the 
request  or  order  of  the  trustees  of  the  same. 

The  trustees  proceeded  with  the  necessary  steps  of 
organization,  and  reported  to  the  town  a  code  of 
by-laws,  rules  and  regulations,  which  were  ratified  at 
a  legal  meeting,  November  8,  1858.  The  library 
receives  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  town  for 
its  support,  and,  according  to  the  last  annual  report, 
contained  seventy-six  hundred  and  thirty-five  vol- 
ume?. 

Among  the  educators  of  the  people,  the  newspapers 
of  the  town  must  not  be  overlooked.  There  are  three 
weekly  newspapers, — the  Milford  Gazette,  conducted 
by  G.  M.  Billings;  the  Milford  Journal,  conducted 
by  Cook  &  Sons,  and  the  Times,  conducted  by  J.  P. 
Gallagher.  There  are  also  two  daily  papers, — the 
Journal,  conducted  by  Cook  &  Sons,  and  the  News, 
conducted  by  Mann  &  Leahy. 


CHAPTER    CLXI. 
MILFORD—  ( Co>iii?i  iicd. ) 

BOUNDARIES — THE   REVOI,UTI0N. 

The  boundary  lines  of  Milford  have  at  different 
times  been  changed,  sometimes  by  adjustmeuls  of  old 
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lines  and  sometimes  by  absolute  alterations  provided 
for  by  law.  lu  1794  a  readjustment  of  the  line  be- 
tween Milford  and  Mendon  became  desirable,  and 
for  that  purpose  committees  were  chosen  by  the  two 
towns.  The  report  of  the  joint  committees,  made  on 
the  29th  of  November  in  that  year,  was  accepted  by 
the  town  March  3,  1795.  The  committee  reported 
that  they  *'met  and  settled  the  line  between  the 
town  of  Mendon  and  Milford  (over  the  North  Hill, 
so  called) ;  beginning  at  a  heap  of  stones,  being  the 
southeast  corner  of  Paul  Nelson's  land;  thence  North 
37  rds  ;  East  40  Rods  to  a  Walnut  Tree  with  a  heap 
of  stones  round  it;  thence  South,  26J  Ds.  East,  196 
Rods  to  a  White  Oak  Tree,  being  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ner of  Seth  Davenport's  land,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Road  leading  from  the  widow  Tyler's  to  Milford. 
Philip  Ammidon,  Seth  Chapin,  Luke  Aldrich,  Com- 
mittee of  Mendon.  Ephm.  Chapin,  Ichabod  Thayer, 
Jr.,  Committee  of  Milford." 

At  the  same  meeting  the  town  accepted  the  report 
of  a  committee  concerning  the  Upton  line,  which 
involved  an  exchange  of  certain  small  parcels  of 
land.  In  1835  an  act  of  the  General  Court  altered 
the  line  between  Milford  and  Hopkiuton  and  Hollis- 
ton,  and  annexed  some  territory,  with  the  families 
living  on  the  same,  to  Milford.     The  act  provided, — 

That  the  dividing  lines  between  the  towns  of  Milford,  Holliston  and 
Hopkinton  shall  be  altered,  and  shall  hereafter  be  established  as  ful- 
lowB,  to  wit:  beginning  at  a  heap  of  stones  on  the  line  between  the 
towns  of  Milford  and  Hopkinton,  at  the  road  near  the  dwelling-house  of 
Samuel  McFarhind  ;  thence  easterly  about  one  and  three-fourths  miles 
to  a  stone  monument  by  the  side  of  Deer  Brook,  so-called  ;  thence 
north,  sixty  and  a  half  degrees  east,  twenty-five  rods  on  the  line  be- 
tween Hopkinton  and  Holliston  ;  thence  due  south  until  it  conies  to  the 
line  between  Holliston  and  Milford  ;  and  that  part  of  said  Milford 
which  lies  north  of  the  first-mentioned  line,  shall  hereafter  belong  to 
Hopkinton,  lin  the  county  of  Middlesex  ;  aud  that  part  of  Hopkiuton, 
which  lies  south  of  said  first-mentioned  line,  shall  hereafter  belong  to 
Milford,  in  the  county  of  Worcester  ;  and  that  part  of  said  Holliston, 
which  lies  west  of  the  last- mentioned  line,  shall  hereafter  belong  to 
said  Milford. 

Still  another  alteration  was  made  by  an  act  of  the 
General  Court  passed  April  1,  1859,  which  provided 
that — 

The  dividing  line  between  the  towns  of  Milford  and  Holliston  shall 
be  altered,  and  shall  hereafter  be  established  as  follows,  to  wit :  begin- 
ning at  a  point  on  the  lines  between  the  towns  of  Holliston  and  Hop- 
kinton, sixty-four  rods  easterly  from  the  northwest  corner  of  Holliston, 
and  running  southerly  until  it  comes  to  a  point  on  the  line  between  the 
towns  of  Holliston  and  Milford,  132  rods  and  15  links  easterly  from  the 
southwest  corner  bound  of  Holliston  ;  and  that  part  of  Holliston,  which 
lies  west  of  the  above  described  line,  shall  hereafter  be  annexed  to  and 
belong  to  the  town  of  Milford. 

The  last  alteration  was  made  by  the  act  of  the 
General  Court  passed  April  7,  1886,  incorporating 
the  town  of  Hopedale.  The  first  section  of  that  act 
describes  the  new  town  as — 

All  that  territory  now  within  the  town  of  Milford  comprised  within 
the  following  limits,  that  is  to  say  beginning  at  a  point  in  the  westerly 
part  of  Milford,  a  short  distance  north  of  M'est  Street,  where  the  Up- 
ton line  leaves  Mill  River  ;  thence  following  the  centre  of  said  River  to 
and  across  West  Street  to  a  stone  monument,  halfway  between  the  arch 
of  the  culvert  over  said  river;  thence  south  thirty-nine  degrees  five 
minutes  East  about  eight  thousand  four  hundred  eighty-five  feet  to  a 
Btone  monument  in   a  wall  dividing  the  land   of  Delano  Patrick  and 


Frank  Kilcline  ;  thence  along  said  wall  south  fifty-eight  degrees  forty- 
five  minutes  East  about  three  hundred  thirty  six  feet  to  a  stone  monu- 
ment in  the  northwesterly  line  of  Freedom  Street ;  thence  south  thirty- 
five  degrees  fifteen  minutes  East  about  three  thousand  six  hundred 
twenty-six  feet  to  a  stone  monument  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Aden 
Streets;  thence  south  thirty  three  degrees  five  minutes  East  about  ona 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twelve  feet  to  Green  Street ;  thence  continu- 
ing on  said  course  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  fifty-six  feet  to  a 
stone  monument ;  thence  south  seventy-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  East 
about  eight  hundred  twenty-five  feet  to  the  southeast  corner  of  Howard 
and  South  Main  Streets;  thence  continuing  in  the  same  course  about 
one  thousand  six  hundred  forty-two  feet  to  the  centre  of  Charles  River  ; 
thence  following  the  centre  of  said  River  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the 
town  line  between  Milford  and  Bellingham  ;  thence  following  said 
town  line  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  junction  of  the  towns  of  Mil- 
ford, Mendon  aud  Bellingham  ;  thence  following  said  Mendon  line  to 
its  junction  with  Upton  ;  thence  following  the  Upton  line  to  the  point 
of  beginning. 

By  the  incorporation  of  Hopedale,  the  town  of 
Milford  lost  about  thirteen  hundred  of  its  population. 

With  regard  to  the  part  performed  by  the  town  of 
Milford  in  the  Revolutionary  War  it  is  difficult  to 
make  any  precise  statement.  At  the  time  of  its  in- 
corporation, in  1780,  the  war  was  in  its  fifth  year,  and 
many  of  its  people  were  already  in  the  service  to  the 
credit  of  the  mother  town.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  there  were  companies  of  minute-men  in  the 
town  of  Mendon,  two  of  which  were  largely  consti- 
tuted of  men  from  the  Second  or  Easterly  Precinct. 
The  rolls  of  these  companies, — the  second  and  fourth 
companies  of  Mendon, — a  large  number  of  whom  were 
Second  Precinct  men,  are  as  follows: 

Second   Company. 

Dr.  Wm,  Jennison,  capt.  Samuel  Cobb,  Heut. 

Caleb  Cheney,  lieut.  Adams  Chapin,  sergt. 

Jones,  sergt.  Wm.  Jennison,  Jr.,  sergt. 

Josiab  Brown,  corp.  John  Gibbs,  sergt. 

Samuel  Bowditch.  Sheffield  Partridge,  corp. 

Joseph  Gibbs,  Asa  Albee,  corp. 

John  Hayward.  Wm.  Lesure,  corp. 

Jesse  Hayward.  Samuel  French,  drummer. 

Jona.  Hayward.  David  French,  fifer. 

Jacob  Hayward.  Edmund  Bowker. 

Joshua  Uiiyward.  Samuel  Davis. 

"Warfield  Hayward.  Eben''.  Davis. 

Joseph  Jones,  Jr.  Aaron  Davis. 

John  Jones.  Wm.  Cheney. 

Abraham  Jones,  Jr.  Benjamin  Norcross. 

Eli  Partridge.  Henry  Nelson. 

Seth  Thayer.  Amos  Shepherdson. 

Josiah  Wheelock.  Abraham  Stearns. 

Wm.  Ward.  Eli  Whitney,  Jr. 

Daniel  White.  Samuel  Warren. 
Benjamin  Vickery. 

The  other  Mill  River  company,  numbered  "  the 
Fourth  Compan?/  of  Mendon,"  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing-named officers  and  men  : 


Gershom  Nelson,  capt. 
Jesse  Whitney,  lieut. 
Josiah  Nelson,  lieut. 
Moses  Chapin,  sergt. 
Simeon  W'iswall,  sergt. 
Joseph  Cudy,  sergt. 
Nath*.  Parkhurst,  corp. 
Ephraim  Parkhurst,  corp. 
Levi  Thayer,  corp. 
Daniel  Legg,  corp. 
Ichabod  Nelson,  corp. 
Gershom  Legg. 
Robert  Corbett. 


James  Albee. 
Ephraim  Chapin. 
Enoch  Perry. 
Darius  Sumner. 
Levi  Hayward. 
Nathan  Beal. 
Gershom  Twitchell. 
Levi  Legg. 
Samuel  Jones. 
Daniel  Chapin. 
Isaac  Littlefield. 
Moses  Qage. 
Isaac  Chanin. 
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Ebenezer  Read. 
Jonas  Parkliutirt. 
Elisba  White. 
John  RobiusoD. 
Aaron  Merrifield. 
Stephen  Chapin. 
Daniel  Wedge. 
Jcbabod  (Jorbett 
Daniel  Hayward. 


David  Chapin. 
Samuel  Thayer. 
David  Legg,  Jr. 
Alexander  Wheelock. 
James  Sprague 
Jonas  Twitchell. 
Darius  Holbrook. 
Silas  Brooks. 
Josiah  Kilburo. 


These  Mendon  companies  marched  to  Cambridge 
after  the  battle  of  Lexington.  Of  these,  many  en- 
listed as  three  months'  men  into  the  regular  army, 
and  among  them  appear  the  following  Mill  River 
names: 


Samuel  French,  sergt. 
Amos  ShepberdsoD. 
David  French, 
James  Sprague. 
Benjamin  Vickery. 
Asa  Albee. 
Edmund  Bowker 
Sanmel  Cobb,  capt. 
Peter  Curbett,  corp. 
Wm.  Cheney. 
Wm.  Legg. 
"Wm.  Lefiure. 
Jonas  Twitchell. 
Samuel  Thayer. 
Joel  Thayer. 
Joseph  Cody,  lieut. 
Adaiud  Chapin,  sergt. 


Isaac  Chapin. 

Josiah  Chapin. 

Jno.  Dewing. 

Wm.  Brown. 

Aaron  Da\is. 

Samuel  Davis. 

Robert  Mingo  (a  negro  niao). 

Henry  Nelson. 

Daniel  Norcross. 

Benjamin  Xorcrosa. 

Sheffield  Partridge. 

Joseph  Passmore. 

Aqiiilla  Ramsdell. 

Daniel  White. 

Jona.  Whitney. 

EUas  Whitney. 

Samuel  Warren,  capt. 


Upon  the  incorporation  of  Milford  the  two  towns 
made  equitable  division  of  their  arms,  ammunition, 
and  military  responsibilities  then  existing.  The 
action  taken  by  Milford  after  its  incorporation  is  in- 
dicated by  the  following  votes  : 

1780,  June  26th. — It  was  voted  that  the  town 
assume  payment  of  all  fines  imposed  on  its  officers 
for  delinquencies  in  filling  the  draft. 

Sept.  11th, — Voted  t^ogiveeach  soldierthat  marched 
to  E.  I.,  upon  the  late  alarm,  twelve  days,  a  thousand 
dollars. 

Oct.  2d. — It  was  voted  that  the  selectmen  pay  out  of 
the  town's  money  "  for  the  clothing  called  for  by  the 
State,  if  it  cannot  be  got  from  the  State  before  the 
creditors  want  their  money." 

Oct.  16th. — "  Voted  that  Capt.  Saml.  Warren,  Jno. 
Robinson  and  Obadiah  Wood  be  a  Committee  to  pro- 
cure the  beef  called  for  by  the  State,  and  deliver  it 
to  Jacob  Davis,  Esq.,  agent  for  that  purpose  in 
Charlton." 

Oct.  16th.— "Voted  that  Ebenr.  Holbrook,  Capt. 
Gershom  Nelson  and  Capt.  Icha.bod  Thayer  be  a 
Committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  Selectmen)  to 
procure  the  articles  for  the  soldiers  that  the  Selectmen 
have  given  security  for." 

Dec.  25th. — Voted  that  Capt.  Saml.  Warren,  Ebenr. 
Holbrook  and  Lt.  Joseph  Cody  be  a  com.  to  procure 
beef,  or  money  in  lieu  of  beef,  at  the  town's  cost, 
agreeable  to  a  resolve  of  Gen.  Ct.,  passed  Dec.  4, 
1780. 

Dec.  25th. — Voted  to  raise  $15,000  to  procure  beef. 

1781,  Jan.  8th.— Voted  to  raise  1.000  hard  or  silver 


dollars  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  ten  soldiers  for  3 
years,  or  during  the  war. 

May  14th. — Voted  that  Dea.  Gideon  Albee,  Josiah 
Wheelock,  Lt.  Seth  Thayer,  Obadiah  Wood  and  Lt. 
Joseph  Gibbs  be  a  com.  to  hire  soldiers  the  ensuing 
year. 

Aug.  20th.— Voted  to  risk,  as  a  Town,  the  fine 
for  the  2  Continental  men  said  Town  is  delinquent  in 
raising. 

Dec.  5th. — Voted  that  Seth  Xelson  and  Daniel 
Wedge,  ConstableSj  be  the  men  to  hire  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  Continental  men.  Voted  £160  to  hire 
said  men. 

1782,  March  18th.— Voted  to  raise  £150  forthwith 
for  the  purpose  of  hiring  4  Continental  soldiers 
for  3  yrs.,  and  that  no  town  order  "  should  answer 
this  Rate." 

During  the  War  of  1812,  when  it  was  thought  that 
Boston  was  in  danger,  the  State  militia  was  called 
into  service,  including  the  Milford  Artillery  Company, 
which  continued  in  service  two  months.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  roll  of  the  company  in  camp  at  South  Bos- 
ton, September  12,  1814  : 


Rufus  Thayer,  capt. 
Kzra  Jitlson,  Heut. 
Henry  Nelson,  lieut. 
Levi  Rockwood,  sergt. 
Clark  Ellis,  sergt. 
f:?amuel  Xelson,  Jr.,  sergt. 
Leonard  Chapin,  sergt. 
Isaac  Davenport,  corp. 

William  Andrews. 
Silas  Bsker. 
Janips  Barber. 
Jonathan  Batbrick. 
Hartwell  Bills. 
Stacy  Bosworth. 
Eli  Chapin. 
Lovell  Clark. 
Ira  Cleveland. 
Elijah  Farrington. 
Isaac  Kebhe. 

Lebbeus  Daniels. 
Silas  Gould. 
John  Corbett. 
Amos  Madden. 


Lewis  Hayward,  corp. 

Calvin  Johnson,  c<M"p. 
Clark  Sumner,  corp. 
Levi  Saunders,  raus. 
Moses  Littlefield,  mus. 
Ethan  Weston,  mus. 
James  Bowker,  mua. 


Jones  Pond. 
Preston  Pond. 
Josiah  Perry. 
Peter  Rockwood. 
Alexander  Parkhurst. 
Emorj-  Sumner. 
Leonard  Taft. 
Ellis  Taft. 
Aniasa  Taft. 
Benjamin  Woodward. 


Samuel  Crooks, 
John  Stearns. 
Chester  Clark. 
Daniel  Thurber. 


When  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out  the  first 
meeting  to  consider  matters  in  relation  to  the  war 
was  held  on  the  13th  of  May,  1861,  at  which  Aaron 
C.  Mayhew,  Obed  Daniels,  Winslow  Battles,  J.  C. 
Scammell,  A.  C.  Withington,  F.  A.  Johnson  and  A. 
W.  Walcott  were  appointed  to  consider  and  report 
a  **plan  of  procedure  in  relation  to  the  course  the 
Town  should  adopt  in  respect  to  the  war."  This 
committee,  reported  that  the  town  appropriate  three 
thousand  dollars  to  equip  the  soldiers  of  Milford  who 
have  enlisted,  and  for  incidental  expenses  ;  two  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  contingent  war  fund;  and  tea 
thousand  dollars  to  pay  State  aid  to  soldiers'  families, 
and  for  other  purposes.  One  dollar  a  day  was  al- 
lowed to  each  person  "  belonging  to  Company  A," 
while  engaged  in  drilling.     The  report  was  accepted; 
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and  James  R.  Claflin,  Elias  Whitney,  John  Morris, 
Edwin  Battles  and  Freeman  AValcott  were  chosen 
"to  carry  out  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
report."  On  the  11th  of  June  provision  was  made 
for  the  payment  of  State  aid  to  the  families  of  sol- 
diers, and  to  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  dependent 
upon  them;  the  whole,  for  both,  not  to  exceed  twenty 
dollars  a  month  to  each  family  and  dependents  of  a 
soldier.  December  9th  six  thousand  dollars  were  ap- 
propriated for  State  aid  to  soldiers'  families. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1862,  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars were  appropriated  for  aid,  during  the  year,  to 
the  families  and  dependents  of  volunteers  belonging 
to  Milford,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted  : 

Resolved^  By  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Milford,  in  legal  town- 
meeting  assembled,  that  we  have  heard  with  pride  of  the  heroic  con- 
duct of  the  oflBcers  and  soldiers  of  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Regiment 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and  our  other  fellow-citizens  of  Milford  en- 
gaged in  the  battles  of  Roanoke  and  Newbern, 

Be^olced,  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  an  overruling  Providence,  and 
our  congratulations  to  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  fields  aforesaid  ;  that 
amid  perils  by  sea,  in  the  camp  and  in  the  shock  of  battle,  so  few  have 
paid  for  their  patriotism  with  their  lives  ;  that  the  patient  endurance  of 
these,  our  fellow-citizens,  their  unflinching  courage  and  their  glorious 
Tictories,  will  live  forever  in  the  history  of  the  town  of  Milford. 

Resolved,  That  wo  lender  them  our  congratulations,  that,  as  members 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  and  bearers  of  the  flag,  they  were  the 
first  to  raise  the  flag  of  our  old  Commonwealth  over  the  batteries  of  the 
enemy  at  Newbern. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  friends  of  those  who  have  fallen  in 
the  service  our  heartfelt  sympathies,  witli  the  assurance  that  the  names 
of  the  fallen  will  ever  be  held  in  honored  men^ory. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  recorded  in  the  town  records,  and 
a  copy  of  the  same  be  sent  to  Capt.  AVillard  Clark,  commanding  said 
company. 

On  the  20th  of  July  the  selectmen  were  authorized 
to  pay  a  bounty  of  one  huudred  and  twenty-live  dol- 
lars for  each  volunteer  who  shall  enlist  for  three 
years,  and  be  credited  to  the  quota  of  the  town  and 
to  open  a  recruiting-office  in  the  town.  A  bounty  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-live  dollars  was  also  directed  to 
be  paid  to  volunteers  for  nine  months'  service. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1864,  the  bounty  to  persons  en- 
listing for  three  years  was  fixed  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  twelve  thousand  dollars  were 
appropriated  to  pay  the  same.  Provision  was  also 
made  to  give  the  returning  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
town  a  public  reception  by  thecitizens. 

Milford  furnished  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  men  for  the  war,  which  was  a  surplus  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  over  and  above  all  de- 
mands. Twenty-five  were  commissioned  ofiicers. 
The  whole  amount  of  money  appropriated  and  ex- 
pended by  the  town  on  account  of  the  war,  exclusive 
of  State  aid,  was  sixty-two  thousand  six  hundred  dol- 
lars ($62,600). 

The  amount  of  money  paid  by  the  town  during  the 
war  for  State  aid  to  soldiers'  families,  and  repaid  by 
the  Commonwealth,  was  as  follows:  In  1861,  $6,- 
419.85;  in  1862,  $20,500;  in  1863,  $22,715.76  ;  in  1864, 
$28,000;  in  1865,  $18,500.     Total  amount  $96,135.62. 


The   following   is  a  list  of  soldiers  furnished    by 
Milford  during  the  war  : 

Charles  0.  Adams,  wagoner,  eul.  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Orrick  H.  Adams,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  SOth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
George  S.  Adams,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Asa  F.  Adams,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40tli  Kegt,,  New  York,  for  tliree 

years. 
Wm.    P.   Adams,  private,  enl.  in  Co.   G,    40th  Regt,,   New   York,    for 

three  years. 
Asa  RoBCoe  Adams,   private,  enl.  in  Co.  D,  5th  Regt.,  Excelsior  Brigade, 

New  York,  for  three  years. 
John  Q,  Adams,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  New  York,  for  three 

years. 
Horace  Adams,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  — ,  —  Regt ,  for  one  year. 
George  W.  Adams,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  C,  42d  Regt.,  for  100  days. 
Hiram  R.  Adams,  private,  eni.    in  Co.   L,  3d   Regt.  Cavalry,    for  three 

years. 
John  Ahern,  1st  lieutenant,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Albeit  Albee,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  42d  Regt.,  for  nine  months. 
Seth  Albee,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  42d  Regt.,  for  luO  days. 
George  N.  Alden,  private,  enl.  in  Unattached  Co.,  19th  Regt.,  for  one 

year. 
Henry  K.  Aldrich,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  3Gth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Aaron  Aldrich,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
AVm.  H.  Aldrich,  private,  eul.  in  Co.  I,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Frank  E.  Allen,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Mowry  A,  Allen,  private,  enl.  [in  Unattached    Co.,  19th  Regt.,  for  une 

year. 
Charles  R.  Angell,  private,   enl.   in    Co.  G,  40th   Regt.,   New   York,  for 

three  years. 
Ezekiel  W.  Anson,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  36tU  Regt.,  for  tliree  years. 
Wm,  H.  Armstrong,  wagoner,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  9tfi  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
James  A.  Armstrong,  private,  eul.  in  Unattached  Co.,  Regt.  not  given. 
Charles  A.  Arnold,  private,  enl.  in  Co.   G,  40th   Regt.,  New  York,  fur 

three  years. 
Richard  Aylwood,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.   H,    1st  Regt..  for  tliree   years; 

cavalry  recruit. 
Lawrence  Bael,  recruit,  no  Co.  named,  19th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Andrew   Bagley,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Henry  J.  Bailey,  private,  enl,  in  Co.  I,  4oth  Regt.,  for  nine  months. 
Isaac  D.  Baker,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Edwin  Balcome,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  2"'th  Regt.,  for  three  years, 
Eli  G.  Ball,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Herbert  Ballon,   private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Infantry  Co.  for  uiie 

year. 
Adoniram  H.  Banks,  sergeant,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Infantry  Co.  for 

100  days. 
John  P.  Barber,  private,  enl.  in  Co,  H,  2d  Regt  ,  for  three  years, 
John  Waldo  Barber,  5th  sergeant,  eul.  in  Co,  C,   12th   Regt.,   fuj-  tliree 

years. 
James  H.  Barker,  major,  eul.  in  36th  Regt.  for  three  years. 
Charles  F.  Barnard,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Barrett,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Barrett,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt,,  for  three  years. 
Oscar  H.  Bassett,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  29th  Kegt.,  for  three  years. 
Ira  D,  Bates,  musician,  enl.  in  Co,  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Henry  Bates,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  13th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
George  W.  Batchelder,   private,  enl.  in  Co.   B,  25th  Regt.,   for   three 

years. 
Lawrence  E,  Batchelder,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th   Regt.,  for  three 

years. 
Jacob  Lindsey  Batchelder,  musician,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  3Cth  Regt.,  for  three 

years. 
Frank  Battles,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.,  for  100  days, 
Edwin  M.  Battles,  hospital  steward. 

Barney  Baxter,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28ch  Regt.,  for  three  years, 
Richard  H.  D.   Beattey,  private,  enl.  in  Co,   D,  19th  Begt.,  for  three 

years. 
John  Beattey,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillei-j'. 
David  Boandette,  private,  eul,  in  Co.  F,  2d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Anthony  Beaume,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  C,  2d  Regt.    Heavy  Artilleiy,  fur 

three  years. 
Parion  C.   H.  Belcher,   sergeant,  enl.  in   Co.   B,  25th  Regt.,    for  three 

years. 
Charles  E,  Belcher,  corporal,   enl.   in   Unattached  Co.,   I'.ith   Kfgt.,    for 

100  days. 
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Frank  N.  Bell,  private,  eiil.  in  Co.  F,  3Ctb  Regt.,  for  three  yeara. 

John   Boll,  private,  eiil.  in  Co.  0,  40tb  Itegt.,  New  York,  for  three 

years. 
George  Kdward  Bell,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  3Gtb  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Andrew  J.  Bellows,  private,  en!,  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year.i 
Benjamin  K.  Bi-nnett,  piivate,  onl.  in  22d  Regt.  fur  three  years. 
Eugene  G.  Bennett,  private,  enl,  in  Co.  I,  '2d  Regt.,  for  tliree  jears. 
Wm.  H.  Bennett,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  yeara. 
Luke  Bergin,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  Slat  Regt  ,  for  nine  months. 
Stephen  Bergin,  a  recruit,  enl.  in  19th  Regt.,  for  tliree  years. 
Joseph  Berry,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  1st  Regt.,  for  three  year.s. 
Wm.  F.  Billings,  private,  enl.  in  Uuattached  Co.,  19th  Regt.  Infantry, 

for  one  year. 
Wm.  Birch,  private,  enl.  in  Unattached  Co.,  19th  Regt.,  for  100  days. 
Wm.  Ueury  Birch,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  100  days. 
Patrick  Birmingbani,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  .57th  Regt.,  foi*three  yeai-s. 
Henry  L.  Bishop,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Uuattached  Co.  for  100  days. 
Montgomery   Bixby,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  2d  Regt.   Heavy  Artillery, 

for  three  yeara. 
Montcalm  Bixby,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  100  days. 
Warren  Bixby,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Uuattached  Co.  for  100  days. 
George  H.  Blake,  private,  enl.  in  19tb  Unattached  Co.  fur  lOO  days. 
John  G.  Bliss,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  30tb  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Lucius  Blood,  sergeant,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40tb  Regt.,   New  York,  for  three 

yeara. 
Patrick  Blunt,  sergeant,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9tb  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  Bodere,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  20th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Jean   Boniface,  private,  enl.  in   Co.  E,  2d  Regt.   Heavy  Artillery,   for 

three  years. 
Patrick  Boyle,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  2d  Regt.,  for  tliree  years. 
Bernard  Boyle,  private,  eni.  in  Co.  B,  2r)th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
William  H.  H.  Bradbury,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  New  York 

for  three  years. 
Charles  W.  Bradfurd,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  5th  Regt.,  forlOOdajs. 
Patrick  Bradley,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  2d  Regt.,  for  three  yeara. 
John  Bradley,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  57th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Peter  Bradley,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9tb  Regt.,  for  tliree  years. 
Pelano  W.  Brannan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  4th  Regt.,  for  one  year. 
Charles  F.  Brayton,  sergeant,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year- 
Charles   H.  Briggs,  Ist   sergeant,   enl.  in  19th   Unattached  Co.  for  one 

year. 
James  Brigdale,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  Brigdiile,  private, enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  thee  yeare. 
Alfred  M.  Brigham,  private, enl.  in  Co.  I,  39th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Isa^c  Britton,  captain,  enl.  in  2Sth  Regt. 
Peter  Brock,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  2Sth  Regt.,  for  two  years. 
William  Brodeiick,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9tb  Regt,,  for  three  years. 
Dennis  Brogan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  20th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Henry  D.  Brooks,  band  nmsiciau,  eul.  in  26th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
George  A.  Brown,  sergeant,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  3Gth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Thomas  F.  Brown,  eul.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Levi  Brown,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  7th  Regt ,  for  three  years. 
George  G.  M.  Brown,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  2Sth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Dexter  F,  Brown,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  C,  36lh  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Sanford  Bruce,  corporal,  enl.  Co,  G,  40th  Regt,,    New  York,  for  three 

years. 
Edward  D.  Bullard,  private,  enl.  in  Co,  G,  5th  Regt.,  for  100  days. 
Charles  E.  Buffington,  2d  lieutenant,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three 

years. 
Amasa  F.  Buffington,  private,  enl,  in  1st  Batt.,  Heavy  Artillery,  for  three 

years. 
Samuel  H.  Burke,  private,  enl.   in  Co,  C,  1st  Batt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
Timothy  Burke,  captain,  enl,  iu  9th  Regt,  for  three  yeara. 
William  R.   Burke,  1st  lieutenant,   enl.  iu  Co.   H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three 

years. 
David  Burke,  private,  enl,  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt,,  for  three  years. 
Williaui  Burke,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co,  B,  2oth  Regt.,  for  three  yeara. 
John  Burke,  private,    enl,   in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  New    York,  for  three 

years, 
Michael  D.  Burke,  private,  enl,  iu  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  yeara. 
Miles  liurke,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
William  Burke,  private,  eul.  in  Co.  F,  28th  Regt..  for  three  years. 
Samuel  Burke,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Burns,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  2d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 


James  Burns,  private,  enl,  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  yeara. 
James  A.  Burnham,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Liberty  W.  Burr,  private,  enl,  in  Co,  B,  2;')th  Regt.    for  three  yeara. 
William  H,  llurr,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40tb  Regt.,  New  York,  for  three 

years. 
Alfred  A.  Burrill,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40tb  Regt.,  New  York,  for  three 

years. 
Patrick  Butler,  private,  enl.  in  Co,  I,  4sth  Regt.,  for  nine  months. 
Edmund  Butler,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  :i4th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
James  Cahill,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  D,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Timotliy  Cahill,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Maurice  Cahill,  private,  i-nl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Timothy  Cain,  private,  enl.  in  Co,  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Michael  Cain,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  30th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Cain,  private,  enl.  in  2d  Regt,  Heavy  Artillery  for  une  year. 
Robert  Callaghan,  private,  enl,  in  Co.  A,  .^7th  Regt.,  fur  three  yeara. 
Daniel  Cjillaghan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Peter  Callaghan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  yeara. 
James  Cannon  (Ist),  private,  enl.  in  Co,  K,  28th  Regt,,  for  three  yeara. 
James  Cannon  (2d),  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Lawrence  Carey,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  19tli  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Jilichael  (i'arey,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  57th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
William  G.  Carlton,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  30th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Hiram  Carpenter,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  3);th  Regt.,  tor  three  years. 
Willard  Carpenter,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Carr,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt,,  for  three  years, 
John  W,  Carr,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
George  A.  Carr,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  7th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
William  Carter,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  New  York,  for  three 

years. 
Edward  Carter,  private,  enl.  iu  Co,  G,  40th  Regt,,  New  York,  for  three 

years, 
David  A.  Carver,  private,  enl,  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year, 

William  J.  Gary,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9tb  Regt.,  for  three  years. 

Michael  Casey,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 

Earl  F.  Caswell,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  22d  Regt.,  for  three  years, 

Eugene  C.  Chamberlain,  private,  enl.  Co.  G,  5tli  Regt.,  for  100  days. 

Franklin  Chamberlain,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co. 

George  N.  Chamberlain,  captain,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th   Regt.,  Now  York, 
for  three  years. 

Calvin  W.  Chamberlain,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40tli  Regt.,  New  York, 
for  three  years. 

Willard  H.  Chapin,  private,  enl.  in   Co.  B  or  C,   25th   Regt.,   for  three 
years. 

.Mnion  F.  Cheney,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  5th  Bngt.,  for  100  daya. 

Nathaniel  Cheever,  sergeant,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 

Peter  Cherry,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K.  28th  Regt.,  for  three  jears. 

Henry  C.  Chickering,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  I,  61st  Regt.,  for  one  year. 

James  L.  Chipman,  assistant  surgeon,  enl.  in  39tb  Regt.  for  three  years. 

Dexter  Claflin,  band  musician,  enl.  in  26th  Regt,  for  three  years. 

Henry  A.  Claflin,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  22d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 

John  Clancy,  private,  enl.  iu  Co.  E,  2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for  three 
years. 

Dixwell  H.  Clark,  2d  lieutenant,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  Regiment,  New 
York,  for  three  years. 

Willard  Clark,  captain,  enl.  in  25th  Regt.  for  three  years. 

Elisha  P.  Clark,  assistant  surgeon,  enl.  iu  31st  Regt.  for  three  years. 

John  Clarke,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  2d  Regt.  Cavalry,  for  three  yeara. 

George  Clere,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 

James  P.  Clere,  principal  musician,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  19th  Regt.,  for  three 
years. 

Patrick  Clifford,  private,  enl,  in  3d  Regt.   Heavy  ArtiUery  for  three 
years. 

John  Clifford,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for  three 
years. 

Martin  Coffey,  private,  eul.  in  Co.  K,  38th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 

John  Coffey,  private,  eul.  iu  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 

William  H.  Coffin,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  C^.  for  one  year. 

Patrick  Coleman,  private,  enl.  iu  Co.  H,  9th  Regt,,  for  three  years. 

William  A.  Coleman,  private,  enl,  in  Co,  A,  Ist  Batt.  Cavalry,  for  three 
yeara, 

Mark  Coleman,  private,  enl,  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 

George  W.  Collicott,  private,  enl,  in  Co.  F,  1st    Regt,  Cavalry,  for  three 
years. 

Patrick  Collins,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  yeara. 
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William  L.  CoUina,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  5tli  Regt.  E.  I.  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
CharlesCollins,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  8th  Regt.  Illinois  Cavalry,  for 

three  years. 
William  T.  Collins,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  3d  Regt.  R.  I.  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
Isaac  W.  Congdon,  private,  enl.  in   Co.  K,  4th  Regt.   Heavy   Artillery, 

for  one  year. 
Maurice  Conneli,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  100  days. 
Michael  Coouiffe,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  2d  Regt.  for  three  years. 
Edward  Conley,  private,  enl,  in  Co.  G,  2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

one  year. 
Patrick  Connolly,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  59th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Hugh  Connolly,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  Itith  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
James  Connors,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Martin  Connors,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  4jth  Regt.,  New  York,  for  three 

years. 
Patrick  Connors,  private,  enl.  in  2d  Cavalry  Regt. 
Martin  Connors,  landsman  on  board  the  war-vessel  "Osceola." 
John  M.  Connors,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  2d  Cavalry  Regt.,  for  three 

years. 
Timothy  Counoughton,  wagoner,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three 

yenrs. 
Albert  W.  Cook,  assistant  adjutant-general,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt., 

for  three  years. 
Brenton  B-  Cook,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  I,  51st  Regt.,  for  nine  months. 
Edwin  H.  Cook,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  5th  Regt.,  for  100  days. 
Solon  S.  Cook,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  100  days. 
Edward  E.  Cook,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  100  days. 
Phineas  N.  Cook,  private,  enl.  for  100  days. 

Theodore  L.  Cook,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
I.  W.  Cook,   private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  15th  Regt.,  for  three  yeare. 
John  Cooley,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  2Sth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  J.  Cooley,  captain,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Cooney,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  I,  eiat  Regt.,  for  one  year. 
David  G.  Copp,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  19th  Kegt.,  for  three  years. 
Augustus  0.  Corbett,  private,  eul.  in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  New  York,  for 

three  years. 
Michael  Cosgrove,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Robert  W.  Cottrell,  Jr.,  private,  enl.   in  Co.  C,  2oth  Regt.,  for  three 

years. 
Robert  Cotterell,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Matthew  Coughlan,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  4Sth  Regt.,  for  nine  months. 
James  Coughlan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  1st  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Merrick  Cowells,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Abram  R.  Cowen,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Nelson  Cox,  sergeant,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  3Gth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Michael  Coy,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  I,  -18th  Kegt.,  for  nine  months. 
James  Coy,   private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Owen  Coy,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  2d  Regt.    H.  Artillery,  for  three  years. 
Thomas  H.  Coyle,  private,  eul.  in  Co.  G,40th  Regt.,  New  York,  for  three 

years. 
Thomas  Coyne,  private,  enl.  in  Go.  B,  Ist  Regt.,    New   York,  Irish  Bri" 

gade,  for  three  years. 
John  Crawford,   private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Hugh  Crawford,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  2d  Regt.  Heavy   Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
James  Crawford,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co,  for  one  year. 
George  Crocker,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  1),  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Cronin,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 

Patrick  Cronin,  private,  enl,  in  Co.  I,  2d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 

Stephen  Cronin,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  D,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 

Thomas  Cummings,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 

Sumner  Cummings,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  lOO  days. 

Thomaa  Curley,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 

WilHam  Curley,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 

Malachi  W.  Curley,  sergeant,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 

William  Curry,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 

Charles  F.  Cushman,  musician,  enl.  in  7th  Regt.  for  three  years. 

John  Daley,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 

Patrick  Daley,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  2d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 

Daniel  Daley,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  2d  Regt.    Heavy  Artillery,  for  three 
years. 

Galon  Davis,  Jr.,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 

Patrick  Davoren,  sergeant,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 

Anthony  E.  Dawson,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  C,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 


Usher  Day,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  3Gth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Samuel  Day,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
David  L.  Day,  sergeant,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Moses  Day,  Jr.,  corporal,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  lOU  days. 
Patrick  Delaney,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  2d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Richard  Delaney,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Thomas  Delaney. 

31atthew  Delaney,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  13th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Wallace  W.  Derby,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  4th  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery, 

for  one  year. 
George  G.  Desautelle,  private,  enl.  in  57th  Regt.  for  three  years. 
Timothy  Devine,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  1st  Regt.  Cavalry,  for  three 

years, 
Henry  Devlin,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  I,  50th  Regt.,  for  nine  months, 
Patrick  Dillon,  private,  enl.  In  Co.  A,  57th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Jerry  Dillon,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  IT,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  Dillon,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt,,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  Dillon,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  C,  1st  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Cyrus  J.  Dodd,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  C,  2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for  three 

years. 
Patrick  Doherty,  sergeant,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  tliree  years, 
Patrick  Doherty,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  57th  Regt.,  for  three  y-«ars, 
James  Doherty,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  C,  33d  Regt,,  for  three  years. 
Hugh    Doherty,   private,   enl.  in  Co.  H,   9th   Regt.,  for  three  years 

drowned  Sept.  6,  '61,  in  Potomac  River. 
James  Donahue,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years, 
Bernard  Donahue,  private,  eul.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
John  Donahue,  private,   enl.   in   Co.  0,  Ist  Batt.   Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
Patrick  Donegan,  private,  enl.  in  Co,  A,  1st  Regt.  R.I.  Light  Artillery 

for  three  years, 
John  Dunnegan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  56th  Regt,,  for  three  years 
Philip  Donnelly,  Jr.,  private,  enl,  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
John  Donovan,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Richard  Donovan,  private,  enl.  in  Co,  E,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Thomas  Donovan,  private,  enl.  in  Co,  K,  28th  Regt,,  for  three  years. 
Jeremiah  Donovan,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year, 
Peter    Dorman,  private,  enl,    in    1st    Regt.    R,  I.    Cavalry    for    three 

years. 
Van   Buren    Dorr,  private,  enl.  in    Co.  C,  2d  Regt.  Heavy   Artillery, 

for  three  years. 
Alton  P.  Doty,  enl.  in  Co,  D,  1st  Regt.  R.  I.  Cavalry,  for  three  years. 
Owen  Doyle,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  57th  Regt.,  for  thi-ee  years, 
John  Doyle,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  2Sth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Andiew  H,  Doyle,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  2Sth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
William  B.    Drake,    corporal,  enl,  in  Co.    G,  4oth    Regt.,  New    York, 

fur  three  years, 
William  F.  Draper,  brevet  brigadier-general,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt., 

for  three  yeai^. 
Daniel  Draper,  teamster,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  20th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Michael  Driscoll,  private,  enl.  in  Co.   H,  9th  Regt. 
George  A.  Drury,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  2d  Regt,  for  three  years. 
Daniel  Dugan,  private,  enl.  in  Co,  K,  28th   Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Nathaniel   Dunham,    private,    enl.    in    19th    Unattached    Co.  for    100 

days. 
Walter  R.  Dunn,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt,,  for  three  years. 
Peter  Dunn,  Jr.,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  2d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Henry    C.  Dunton,    corporal,    enl.    in    Co.    B,   25th  Regt.,    for   three 

years. 
James  Dugan,  rifleman,  enl,  in  3d  Batt.   for  three  months. 
George  A.   Fames,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Thomas    C.  Eastman,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th    Regt.,  New  York, 

for  three  years. 
Peter   Echman,    provost  guard,    enl.  in    Co.    C,  1st    Regt.,    for  three 

years. 
George  H.  Edwards,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  3d  Regt.,  Heavy  Artillery, 

for  three  years. 
JohnEllard,  private,  enl,  in  Co.  A,  57th  Regt.,  for  three  years, 
Albert  Ellis,  corporal,  enl,  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  100  days. 
George  H.   Ellis,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Henry  C.  Ellis,  sergeant,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Theodore    L.  Ellsworth,    commissary    sergeant,    enl.    in    Co.    F,  36th 

Regt,,  for  three   years. 
Edwin  H.  Emer,  private,  enl.  in  Co,  F,  20th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
William  Emery,  captain,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Samuel  J.  Evans,  band  musician,  enl,  in  26th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
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Charles  II.  Kverett,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  2d   Kegt.,  for  three  years, 
William  Fahey,  privnto,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  4ath  Regt.,  for  nine  mouthe. 
Cornfliua  Faliey,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  0th   Regt.,  for  three  years. 
William  IT.  FairlKuiks.  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B.  25th  Regt.,  for  3  years. 
Nahum  B.  Fairbankp,  private,  enl.  Co.  G,  40th  Regt,  New  York,  for 

three  years. 
Leonard  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  corporal,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  KiO 

days, 
David  Fanning,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  C,  1st   Regt,,  for  three  years. 
James  T.  Fanning,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Edward  Fanning,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Alexander    Fanning,    private,    enl.    in    19th    Unattached    Co.  for  one 

year. 
Cornelius  Farrell,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  25tb  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  E.  Farrington,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  2d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
James  Ferguson,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  2Sth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Joseph  Ferguson,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  II,  Ist  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Dana  A.  Field,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  D,  Ist  Regt.  Cavalry,  for  three  years. 
Thomas   M.    Field,    private,     enl.    in    19th    Unattached    Co.  for  one 

year. 
Charles    A.   Fields,    private,   enl.    in     19th    Unattached    Co.     for    one 

year. 
John  Finn,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  Sr.th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Martin  Finn,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Thomas     Finn,    private,    enl.    in    19th     Unattached    Co.,    for     one 

year. 
Michael  Finnegan,   private,    enl.   in  3d  Battalion  of  riflemen,  for^three 

months. 
John  Finnegan,  private,  enl.  in   Co.  H,  2d  Regt.   Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
Michael  A.  Finnerty,  captain,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Francis  Finnerty,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Michael  Finnerty,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Thomas  Finton,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  Finton,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  21st  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Timothy   Finton,   private,    enl.  in  Co.  8,  1st   Regt.    Cavalry,   for  three 

years. 
George  H.  Fisk,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  New  York,  for  three 

years. 
Cornelius  A.  Fish,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  2d  Regt.    Heavy  Artillery,  for 

two  years. 
Amasa  H.  Fiaher,  drummer,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Charles  A.  Fisher,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Robert  A.  Fisher,  private,  enl.  in   Co.  C,  1st  Battery  Heavy  Artillery, 

for  three  years. 
Henry  M.  Fisher,   private,   enl.  in  Co.  K,    4tb   Regt.    Heavy  Artillery, 

for  one  year. 
James  Fitzgerald,  war- vessels  "Preble,"    "The  Bermuda"   and  "The 

Richmond." 
Michael  Fitzgerald,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Edward  Fitzpatrick,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  Fitzsimons,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  Fitzsimons,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  2d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Michael  Flaherty,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28tb  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Flannegan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  C,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
George  E.  Fletcher,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
James  M.  Fletcher,  private,  enl,  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Giles  E.  Fletcher,  private,*enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Emmons  Franklin  Fletcher,  major,  enl.  in  Co.  O,  40th  Regt.,  New  York, 

for  three  years. 
Patrick   Flynn,  private,  enl.  in   Co.  H,  2d   Regt.  Heavy   Artillery,   for 

three  years. 
Patrick  Flynn  fist),  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A.  57th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  Flynn  (2ii),  private,  enl.  in  Co.  D,  57th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Daniel  FIvnn,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  57th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  Flynn,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Charles  Flynn,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  3Gth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
David  Flynn,  private,  enl.  in  Co.   E,  2d  Regt.    Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
Miles  Flynn,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  20th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John    Flynn,    private,   enl.   in    Co.    H,  2d   Regt.   Heavy   Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
Martin  Foley,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  20th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
William  Foley,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Peter  Foley,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28tb  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Francis  Foley,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 


Obed  L.  Folger,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  22*1  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  J.  Ford,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
William  Ford  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Dennis  Ford,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  19th  Regt ,  for  three  years. 
Francis  H.  Foster,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  Kegt.,  New  York,  fur 

three  years, 
William  B.  Foster,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  11th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Nelson   Foster,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  C.  2cl   Regt.  Heavy   Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
James  A.  Frampton,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Robert  L.  Frampton,  Jr.,  musician,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  on© 

year. 
Benjamin  A.  Frariklin,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  5th  Regt.,  for  IflO  days. 
Wm.  Freeman,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  New  York,  for  three 

years. 
George  A.  Fuller,  private,  enl.   in  2d  Regt,  Heavy  Artillery  for  three 

years. 
John  Gallagher,  private,  enl,  in  Co.  M,  1st  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Owen  Gallagher,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  9tl".  Regt.,  for  three  years, 
Michael  Gallon,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  20th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  Gallon,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.  C,  57th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Thomas  H.  Gaynor,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  10th  Regt.,  for  three  yeare. 
John  Gehagan,  private,  enl,  in  Co.  A,  57th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Charles  W.    Gellet,   private,  enlisted  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one 

year. 
Albion  H.   George,  private,  enlisted  in  2d   Regt.  Heavy  Arlillery  for 

three  years. 
Elbridge  Gerry,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  I,  1st  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Thomas  B.  Getchell,  musician,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  2d  Regt.,  for  three  years, 
Barney  Gibbons,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K.  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Victor  Gibson,  band,  enl.  in  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Thomas  J.  Giflford,  Ist  lieutenant,  enl.   in  19th  Unattached  Co.   for  one 

year. 
Hugh  Gilbride,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Philip  Gilday,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  25th  Regt.,  for  three. years, 
Michael  Gilgun,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K;  2Sth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Matthew  Gilligan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  D,  57th  Regt. 
Edwin  C.  Gillespie,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  1st  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Wm.  Gleason,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  15th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Jesse  D.  Gleason,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  Glennan,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Pedro  Godfreaux,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  Siith  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Sidney  W.  Goodell,  private,   enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th   Regt.,  New  York,  for 

three  years. 
Henry  B.  Goodnow,  corporal,  enl.  in   Co.  G,  40th  Regt,   New  York,  for 

three  years. 
Charles  E,  Goodnow,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  New  York,  for 

three  years. 
Peter  Goodnow,  private,   enl.  in  Co.   G,  2d  Regt.    Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
Alfred  E.  Gore,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  57th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Maurice  Gorman,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  4th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Alfred  Goucher,  private,  enl,  in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  New  York,  for  three 

years. 
Moses  Gould,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  3Gth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Edward  Grace,  private,  enl.  in  l9th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Richard  Grice.  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
George  O.  Grant,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co,  for  one  year. 
Thomas  R.  Gray,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  20th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Edward  Green,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
J.  Slarshall  Greene,  private,  enl.  in   Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  New  York,  for 

three  years. 
Wm.  S.  Green,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Charles  B.  Greene,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  4th   Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
John  E.  Greene,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  5th  Regt.,  for  100  days. 
Owen  L.  Greelish,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  D,  11th  Regt,,  for  three  years. 
Michael  Greelish,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  Ist  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Theophilus   Greenlaw,    private,   enl.  in   Co.   F,   36th   Regt.,   for   three 

years. 
James  H.  Greenwood,   private,  enl.   in   Co.   F,  3Gth   Regt.,   for  three 

years. 
John  Griffin,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  57th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  W.  GrifBn,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Griffin,  private,  eul.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Thomas  Griffin,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
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Charles  T.   Gnild,   private,   enl.  iu  Co.  G,  40th  Begt.,   New  York,  for 

three  yeai-s. 
Charles  A.  Guild,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
Leonard  D.  Hadley,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Kegt,  for  three  years. 
Jeremiah  Haley,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  22d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Erastus  D.  Hall,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.,  for  one  year. 
Joseph  Hancock,  captain,  enl.  iu  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  thi-ee  years. 
■\V'm.  Hand,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  2Sth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Levi  L.  Handley,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
James  W.  Handley,  private,  eul.  in  Co.  K,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Hannan,  private,  enl.  in  2d  Regt  Artillery  for  tliree  years. 
Patrick  Hannegan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Edward  Hanson,  Jr.,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  l.')th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Hosea  Harden,  private,  enl.   in  Co.  G,  4t.th  Regt.,  New  York,  for  three 

years. 
William  H.    Hardy,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th   Regt.,  New  York,  for 

three  years. 
Henry  L.  Harlow,  corporal,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  100  days. 
James  Harrigan,  private,  enl,  in  19fh  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Joseph  Harrington,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  4th  Regt.   Cavalry,  for  three 

years. 
Jedediah  C.  Harrington,  enl.  in  10th  Regt.  Ohio  Cavalry  for  three  years. 
Toby  Hart,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  22d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
William  Harvey,  private,  eul.  in  10th  Unattached  Co.  for  100  days. 
Clark  T.  Raskins,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Frank  S.  Hastings,  private,  enl.  in  19tli  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Daniel  A.  Hatch,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  C,  2d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
William  L.  F.   Hatch,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery, 

for  three  yeai-s. 
John  P.  Haverty,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  C,  2d  Regt.,  for  three  yeare, 
William  C.  Hawes,  private,  eul.  in  8th  Battalion  Light  Artillery  for  si3 

months. 
George  M.  Hawkins,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  3fith  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
George  W.  Hawkins,  enl.  in  Co.  D,  let  Regt.    Rhode  Island  Light  Artil- 
lery, for  three  years. 
John  Hayes,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Milo  E.  Haynes,  private,  eul.  in  l9th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Walter  S.  Haynes,  private,  eul.  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Harrison  Haynes,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
Henry  J.  Hayward,  second  lieutenant,  enl.  iu  Co.  K,  43d  Regt.,  for  nine 

months. 
Bartholomew  Henelly,   private,  enl.   in   Co.    B,  25th  Regt.,    for    three 

years. 
Patrick  Hennessey,  private,  enl.  Co.  F,  4th  Regt.,  for  one  year. 
Maurice  Hennessey,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  4th  Regt.,  for  one  year. 
James  Henry,  private,  enl.  in   Co.  H,  2d  Regt.   Heavy  Artillery,   for 

three  years. 
George  W.  Herrick,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
Walter  J.  Hewins,  private,  enl,  in  Co.  F,  3Gth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Daniel  E.  Higgins,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  29th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  J.  Higgins,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  3Gth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  C.  Higgins,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  Higgins,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.,  for  one  year. 
James  Higgins,  private,   enl.   in  Co.  B,   2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
George  S.  Higgins. 

Isaac  Hill,  private,  eul.  in  Co.  E,  2d  Regt.,  for  three  years, 
Alfred  Hiller,  corporal,  enl.  in  I9th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
William  Holhrook,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  1st  Regt.  United  States   Artil- 
lery, for  five  years. 
Sewell  B.  Holhrook,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  17th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
James  M.  Holhrook,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years- 
Mellen  T.  Holhrook,  sergeant,  enl.  iu  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  New  York,  for 

three  years. 
Robert  S.  D.  Holhrook,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Charles  Holhrook,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  2d  Regt.   Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
James  D.  Holden,  private,  eul.  in  Co.  H,  40th  Regt.,   New  York,  for 

three  years. 
Patrick  Holien,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
William  Holland,  second  lieutenant,  enl.  in  Go.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three 

years. 
Edward  HoUahan,  private,  enl.  iu  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 


Howard  Holland,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  regular  United  States  Army, 

Light  Artillery. 
Otis  W.  Holmes,  captain,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Charles  E.  Holt,  private,  enl.   in  Co.  K,  4th  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

one  year. 
James  M.  Honey,  teamster,  enl.  iu  Co.  I,  19th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Horner,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  2Sth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Horner,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  I,  48th  Regt.,  for  nine  months. 
John  S.  Horton,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  tliree  years. 
Charles  A.  Horton,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Henry  W.  Horton,  corpoi-al,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Andrew  J.  Horton,  enl.  in  Co.  D,  4th  Regt.,  for  thioe  years. 
Nathan   H.   Houghton,   sergeant,  enl.   in  Co.   F,  30th  Regt.,  for  three 

years. 
Patrick  Houren,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  yeai-s. 
Austin  Howard,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  New  York,  for  three 

years. 
Olevan  Howard,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  3Gth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Whitman  Howard,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  Olst  Regt.,  for  one  year. 
Edgar  E.  Howard,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  4th  Regt.,  for  one  year. 
Edson  F.  Howard,  private,  enl.  iu  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Sylvester  B.  Howard,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  100  days. 
Stephen  E.  Howard,  corporal,  enl.  in  I9th  Unattached  Co.  for  100  days. 
John  Howarth,  private,  eul.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Edward  W.  Howe,  enl.  in  1st  Batt.  Heavy  Artillery  for   three  years. 
Willard  N.  Howe,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  New  York,  for  three 

years. 
Edward  F.  Howland,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Amos  Hoyt,  private,  eul.  in  Co.  F,  SOth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Dixi  C.  Hoyt,  assistant-surgeon,   enl.   iu   2d   Regt.   Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
Alpheus  E.  Hoyt,  surgeon,  enl.  in  25th  Regt.  for  three  years. 
Merrill   Hoyt,  private,  enl.  in  Co.   G,  40th  Regt.,  New    York,  fur  three- 
years. 
William  W.  Hoyt,  enl.  on  steamer  "  Preble." 

Horton  Hubbard,  privat*-,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  yeare. 
Patrick  Hubon,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Hubon,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  D,  2d  Regt.,  Heavy  Artillery,  for  three 

years. 
Thomas  Hubon,  corporal,  enl.  iu  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  Hughes,  private,  eul.  in  Co.  A,  57th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Pearley  M,  Hunt,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  5th  Regt.,  for  100  days. 
Thomas  C.  Hunt,    private,  enl.  in  Co.   E,  1st  Batt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
Edwin  0.  Hunt,  musician,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
John  Huntress,  private,  enl.  iu  Co.  E,  2d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  Hurley,  corporal,  enl.  iu  Co.  E,  19th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
George  L.  Hussey,  private,  eul.  iu  Co.  F,  3Gth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Matthew  Hutchins,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  1st  Regt.    Cavalry,  for  three 

years. 
George  0.  Hutchins,  private,  enl.   in  Co.   G,  40th  Regt.,  New  York,  for 

three  years. 
Michael  Hyues,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  C,  3d  Regt.  United  States  Infantry 

for  three  years. 
Timothy  N.  Ide,  sergeant,  eul.  iu  Co.  K,  51st  Regt,  for  nine  mouths. 
Hiram  B.  Inman,  private,  enl.  iu  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  100  days. 
Lysander  Jefferds,  musician,  enl.  in  7th  Regt.  for  three  years. 
John  Jeffers,  private,  enl.  in   Co.  G,  40th   Regt.,  New   York,  for   three 

years. 
Peter  Jefterson,  private,  enl.  iu  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  New  York,  for  three 

years. 
Martin  Jenkins,  sergeant,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Franklin   B.  Jewell,  private,  enl.  in  Co.    G,  4oth    Regt.,  New  York,  for 

three  years. 
Isaac  Johnson,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  36ih  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
William  Johnson,  private,  enl,  in  Co.  H,  2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
Francis  Johnson,  captain,  enl.  iu  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  New  York,  for  three 

years. 
Wm.  H.  H.  Johnson,  sergeant,  eul   in  Co.  G,  40tli  Regt.,  New  York,  for 

three  years. 
Napoleon  B.  Johnson,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  years 
Wm.  E.  Johnson,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Edward  E.  Johnson,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  2Sth  Regt.,  for  three  yearf. 
Daniel  R.  Johnson,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  M,  3d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Wm.  Johnson,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  22d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
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Charles  W.  Johnson,  sorgeant,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  New   York,  for 

three  years, 
Alva  L.  Johnson,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  Now  York,  for  three 

years. 
Nicholas  B.  Johnson,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  1, 18th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Francis  A.  Johnson,  captain,  enl.  in  T9th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Edward  B.  Jones,  private,  enl.  iu  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Patrick  Jones,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  C,  9th  Kegt.,  for  three  years. 
George  C.  Jones,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  C,  3Gth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Theodore  Jones,  private,  enl.  in  Co,  F,  3Gth  Regt.,  for  three  yeare. 
Michael  Jordan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Jolin  Jourdan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  57th  Regt,,  for  three  years. 
James  Jonrdan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  12th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Kane,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Edward  Kane,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  yeai-s. 
Patrick  Kane,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  '2yth    Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Timothy  Kane,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  'ISth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Wni.  Kalhleen,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  17th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Kay,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Kean,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  yeais. 
Peter  Kearns,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  57th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Cornelius  Keating,  drummer,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Michael  Keating,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Michael  Keefe,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  2d    Regt.  Cavalry,  for  three 

years, 
John  Keenan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Hugh  Keenan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F.  3Gth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Martin  Keenan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,   2d  Regt.   Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
Augustus  W.  Keen,   major,  enl.    in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  New  York,  for 

three  years. 
John  Keliher,  private,  enl.  in  57th  Regt.  for  three  years. 
"Wm.  J.  Keliher,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  17th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Marcus  Kelloy,  private,  enl.   in  Co.   H,  2d  Regt.   Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
Patrick  Kelley,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  Kelley,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  19th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
James  Kelley,  private,  enl   in  Co.  F,  19th  Regt ,  for  three  yeai-s. 
Patrick  Kelley,  private,  enl.  in  Co.    A,  2d    Regt..  Heavy  Artilleiy,  for 

three  years. 
Andrew  Kelley,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  100  days. 
Patrick  J.  Kelley,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  D,  19th  Regt.,  for  three  yeai-s. 
■George  H.  Kent,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  4th  Regt.   Heavy  Artillery,    for 

one  year. 
Ceorge   L.  Kendall,  private,   enl.   in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,   New  York,  for 

three  years. 
Patrick  Kennedy,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  Kennedy,  private,  enl,  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  Kennedy,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  19th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  Kennedy,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  throe  years. 
Thomas  T.  Kenney,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  yeara. 
Patrick  Kenney,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Kenney,    private,    enl.    in   Co.  E,    2d   Regt.    Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
Israeli).  Kimball,  sergeant,  enl.   in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,   New  York,  for 

three  years. 
■George  W.  Knight,  private,  enl.    in   2d   Regt.  Heavy  Artillery  for  one 

year. 
James  F.  Knight,   corporal,  enl.  in  Co.   G,  40(h  Regt.,  New  York,  for 

three  years. 
Charles  W.  Knowles,  sergeant,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  7th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Wm.  H.  Knowlton,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Sylvester  P.  Krum,  sergeant,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  Lahey,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  20th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Michael  Lahey,  private,   enl.   in  Co.  E,  2d  Regt.  Cavalry,  for  three 

years. 
Michael  Lally,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  I,  57th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
James  Laney,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  67th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Albert  Lanengan,  private,  enl.  iu  Co.  K,  2d  Regt.   Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
James  M.  Lapham,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Lonis  Laport,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for  three 

years. 
Michael  Larkin,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  19tli  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  Larkin,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  New  York,  for  three 

years. 


Michael  Lavin,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt ,  for  three  years. 
Thomas  B.  Lawton,  private,  enl.  in  lllth  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Joseph  Legesy,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  3Uh  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Edwin  Legg,  sergeant,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  3Gth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Dennis  Leiner,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  67tli  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Francis  Leland,  surgeon,  enl.  in  2d  Regt.  for  three  years. 
Newton  Leonard,  private,  enl.   in  Co.  H,  2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
Lawrence  Leonard,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  2d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Reuben  F.  Leonard,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Leunard,  Jr.,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  59th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
James  B.  Leonard,  sergeant,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  100  days. 
Wni.  R.  Lesenr,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Charles  A.  Lewis,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  2olh  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Leyden,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Wm.  B.  Lindop,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  1st  Regt.  Cavalry,  for  three 

years. 
P.  A.  Lindsay,  lieutenant-colonel,  enl  in  Co.  G,  40tli  Regt.,  New  York, 

for  three  years. 
Benj.  F.  Little,  private,  enl.  in  19tli  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Ammiel  Littlefield,  sergeant,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Albert  E.  Littlefield,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Frank  A.   Littlewood,   sergeant,   enl.  in   Co.  D,   Ist  Batt.  Heavy   Artil- 
lery, for  three  years. 
Thomas  Long,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  59th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Michael  Looby,  private,  enl.  in  1st  Regt.  Cavalry  for  three  years. 
Francis  Lothi'op,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  2()th  Regt,  for  three  years. 
Michael  Lowe,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  Lowrey,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Simon  Luddy,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,   New  York,  for  three 

years. 
Michael  Lynes,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  19th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Martin  Lyiues,  private,  enl.  in  Co,  F,  19th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Lyon,  sergeant,  enl.  in  Co.  I,  48th  Regt.,  for  nine  nionshs. 
John  BIcAnany,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
BIcAnany,  private,  enl.  in  Unattached  Co.,  19th   Regt.,  for  three 

years. 
John  McArdle,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  G.  McCarter,  lieutenant,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  y^ars. 
John  McCarthy,  seaman. 

Dennis  McCarty,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  yeai-s. 
Patrick  McCarthy,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Timothy  McCormick,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  2Sth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
James  JlcCowan,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  2d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  McDermott,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  2d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  McDermott,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  57th  Regt.,  fur  three  years. 
Michael  McDonald,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  I,  48th  Regt.,  for  nine  months. 
Daniel  McDonald,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  57th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  McDonald,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  1st  United  States  Regt.,  for  five 

years. 
John  McDonald,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  4th  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

one  year. 
James  McEphraim,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  I,  2d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  McGahey,  seaman. 

Martin  McGee,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Hugh  McGlone,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Charles  McGlone,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Philip  McGonagle,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
James  McGovern,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
James  McGowan,  private,  enl,  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  SIcGrath,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  2d  Regt.  for  three  years. 
Patrick  McGuire,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  McGuUin,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  yeai-s. 
Daniel  McHenry,  private,  enl.  in  Unattached  Co.,  IGth  Regt.,  for  three 

years. 
Patrick  McKeague,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Martin  McKeague,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
James  McKenna,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Owen  McKenna,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Michael  B.  McMahan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  II,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  McKim,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  2Sth  Regt,  for  three  years. 
James  McNally,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  19th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
James  McNeil,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Dominic  McTeague,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  19th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
James  McTeague,  corporal,  enl,  in  Co.  E,  2d   Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
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Edward  B.  Macy,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Amos  L.  Madden,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  2d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Henry  N.  Madden,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick   Madden,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  D,  1st  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
Michael  Mageo,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  19th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Magrath,  enl.  in  2d  Regt,  Cavalry,  for  three  years. 
"Walter  Mahan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  34th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  IMahan,  private,  enl.  in  o7th  Kegt.  for  three  years. 
Owen  Maloney,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  C,  5ath  Regt.,  for  nine  months. 
Noyes  Mann,  Jr.,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Albert  0.  Mann,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co..  for  lOO  days. 
Charles  Manly,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Thomas  Jlarkin,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  S'Uh  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Francis  Marrs,  private,  enl.  in   Co.  D,  2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
George  H.  Marshall,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Edward  M.  Marshall,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  New  York,   for 

three  years. 
Horatio  P.  JIarshall,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  42d  Regt.,  for  nine  months. 
"William  G.  Martin,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  D,  1st  Regt.   Cavalry,  for  three 

years. 
James  M.  Mason,  captain,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  ICth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
George  H.  Mason,  private,   enl.   in   Co.   G,   40th   Regt.,  New  York,  for 

three  years. 
John  G.  Mason,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  i'lth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Samuel  A.  Matner.  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  2d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Frederick  A.  Mather,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  2d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Albert  E.  Matthews,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  Ist  Regt.  Cavalry  for  three 

years. 
William  H.  ]\Iatthewe,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  C,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
George  L.  Maynard,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  3fith  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Frank  W.  Meade,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Francis  Meagher,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Barnard   Meekan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artill-^ry,  for 

three  years. 
Edward  Melia,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  I,  4Sth  Regt,  for  nine  months. 
John  G.  i\Ierrill,  private,  enl.  in    Co.  G,   2d  Regt.  Heavy   Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
Daniel  E.  Messenger,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  1st  Regt.  Cavalry,  for  three 

years. 
Ohver  Mietto,  private,  enl.   in  Co.   E,   1st  Batt   Heavy  Artillery,   for 

three  years. 
John  Milan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Michael  Milan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Thomas  Milan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  2Sth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
James  Melon,    private,  enl.  in  Co.   D,  2d  Regt.   Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
Michael  Miller,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Patrick  Minturn,  private,  eul.  in  Co.  F,  l9th  Regt,  for  three  years. 
Riley  Mitchell,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  .36th  Regt,  for  three  years. 
Marcus  M.  Mitchell,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  I,  51st  Regt,  for  nine  months. 
Barnard  Monahan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Benjamin  H.  Montague,  sergeant,  enl.  in  Co.   F,  36th  Regt.,   for  three 

years. 
"William  Mooher,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  57th  Regt,  for  three  years. 
Dennis  Mooney,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Jolin   Moore,    private,    enl.  in   Co.    H,    4th   Regt     Cavalry,    for    three 

years. 
John  Moore,  Jr.,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
James  C.  Moore,  private. 

John  F.  Moore,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  15th  Regt.,  for  three  yeara. 
John  Moore,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K.,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Robert  Moorhouse,  seaman, 

John  Morris,  sergeant,  enl.  in  Co.  I,  48th  Regt.,  for  nine  months. 
Charles  M.  Morris,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  42d  Regt.,  for  nine  months. 
John  Morrissey,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  0th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Henry  M.   Morse,  private,   enl.  in  Co.   D,  1st  Regt.  Civalry,  for  three 

years. 
Emerson  J.  JForse,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
George  F.  Mowry,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  4th  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

one  year. 
Lewellyn  Mowry,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Mullfin,  private,  eul.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt,  for  three  years. 
James  Mullen,  sergeant,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt,  for  three  years. 
Thoinqs  Mullen,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 


Patrick  Murphy,  private,  enl.  in  Go.  A,  57th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Cornelius  Murphy,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  57th  Regt,  for  three  years. 
David  S.  Murphy,  private,  enl.  in  Bat.  A,  1st  Regt.  Light  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
Jerry  Murphy,  private,  en!,  in  Co   H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Thomas  SInrphy,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Edward  Murphy,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Murphy,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  C,  57th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Dennis  Murphy,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

two  years, 
John  Murphy,  private,  eul.  in  Co.  C,  5oth  Regt. 
Patrick  E.  3Iurphy,  lieutenant,  enl.  in  9th  Regt,  for  three  years. 
John  5Iurray,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Thomas  Murray,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  5Tth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Francis  Murray,  private,  enl.  in  9th  Regt.  for  three  years. 
John  C.  Nelson,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  New  York  Regt.,  for  three 

years. 
Alonzo  B.  Nelson,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  New  York  Regt.,  for  three 

years. 
William  Neville,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  57th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Ch,  W.  Newhall,  bugler,   enl.  in  Co.  A,  1st  Bat.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

one  year. 
Francis  Newhall,  private,  enl.  in  Co,  G,  42d  Regt.,  for  100  days. 
George  B.  Newton,  private,  enl,  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt ,  for  three  years. 
Levi  L.  Newton,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  I,  48th  Regt.,  for  nine  months. 
David  Newton,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  100  days, 
Caleb  Nichols,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  New  York  Regt.,  for  three 

j-ears. 
Patrick  Nolan,  wagoner,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Luke  Nolan,  private,  enl,  in  Co.  K,  1.5th  Regt.,  for  thret-  years. 
Kufus  A.  Norcross,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co   C,  2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years 
Thomas  G    Nugent,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  4th  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery* 

for  one  year. 
John  O'Brien,  corporal,  enl-  in  Co.  D,  9th  Regt ,  for  three  years. 
William  O'Brien,  private,  enl  in  1st  Regt.  Cavalry  for  three  years. 
David  O'Connor,  private,  enl.  in  Co   A,  57th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  O'Connor,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  20th  Regt.,  for  three  years, 
Willis  H.   Odium,  private,   enl.  in  Co.  H,   2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
John  O'Donald,  private,  enl.  in  48th  Regt  for  nine  months. 
John  O'Donnell,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  57th  Regt,  for  three  years. 
Wm.  O'Donnell,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  11th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  O'Donnell,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  C,  57th  Regt ,  for  three  years. 
George  O'Donnell,   private,  enl.  in  Co.  M,   2d  Regt.  Cavalry,  for  three 

years. 
Patrick  O'Hara,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  D,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Lawrence  O'Hare,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  28th  Regt ,  for  three  years. 
Daniel  O'Keefe,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  D,  57th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Samuel  P.  Oliver,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  2i)th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Jei'emiah  O'Neil,  capt,,  eul,  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Dennis  O'Neil,  sergt.,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  O'Neil,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Charles  O'Niel,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Daniel  O'Shea,  sergt,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Maurice    O'Shea,  private,  enl.  in   1st   Regt.    Rhode   Island   Cavalry  for 

three  years. 
James  O'SuUivan,  private,  enl.  in   Co.  H,  4th    Regt.  Cavalry,  for  three 

years. 
William  Parks,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  57th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Robert  Parker,  sergt.,  enl.  in  Co.  D,  12th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
George  W.  Parker,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.,  for  one  year. 
Henry  N.  Parkhurst,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt,  for  three  years. 
Albion  W.  Parkhurst,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40tb  Regt,,  New  York,  for 

three  years. 
Pardon  C.  Parkhurst,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  New  York,  for 

three  years, 
George  O.  Parkhurst,  private,  enl.  in  Co,  G,  40th  Regt,,  New  York,  for 

thi'ee  years. 
Herbert;  Parkhurst,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  5th  Regt.,  for  one  hundred 

days. 
William  C.  Pasco,  private,  enl.   in    Co.    K,    4th  Regt.  Heavy   Artillery, 

for  one  year. 
Robert  Peard,  lieut.-col.,  enl.  in  9th  Regt  for  three  years. 
Patrick  Pedere,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  20th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Willis  D.  Perham,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
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Jophthii  IViiniiimn,  private,  enl.  in   Co.  B,  2d  Regt.   Heavy   Artillery, 

for  three  yeura. 
Stephen  («.   Perkiiiu,  let  Meut.,  enl.   in   2d  Regt.   Infantry  for    three 

yoara. 
Juniea  G.  Perrigo,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  42d   Regt.,  for  nine  montlie, 
Enoch  J.  Terry,  privitte,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  3G(h  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
George  L.  Perry,  private,  eul.  in  Co.  B,  Sfith  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Henry  W.   Perry,    private,  enl.  in  Co.   G,  5th  Regt.,  for  one  hundred 

days. 
Edmund  \V.  Phelps,  private,  enl.  in   Co.  G,  2d  Regt.    Heavy    Artillery, 

for  three  years. 
Edward  H.  Phinney,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  New  Yirk,  for 

three  years. 
Julius  A.  Pickering,  private,  enl.   in   Co.    D,  5th   Regt.   Rhode  Island 

Volunteers,  fur  three  years. 
Alonzo  W.  Pickering,  private,  enl.  in   Co.   D,  5th    Regt.,  Rhode  Island 

Volunteers,  for  three  years. 
Frank  A.  Pickering,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A.,  1st   Batt.    Heavy  Artillery, 

for  three  yeai-s. 
Job  Pickford,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for  three 

years, 
John  A.  Pierce,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  .^Oth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Harrison  Pirrce,  piivate,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  22d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
"Waldo  Pierce,  private,  enl.  in    Co.   G,   2d  Regt.   Cavalry,  for  three 

years. 
Andrew  F.  Plimpton,    private,  enl.    in   2d   Regt.  Batt.  Light   Artillery 

for  one  year. 
Edwin  F.  Pond,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25ih  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Chandler  H.  Pond,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  29th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
"William  A.  Pond,  musician,  enl.  in  7th  Regt.  for  three  years. 
Francis  G,  Pond,  musician,  enl.  in  Co.  T,  45th  Regt.,  for  nine  months. 
Henry  A.  Pond,  private,  enl,  in  Co.  A,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  yeai-s. 
Bernard    H.   Pond,   sergeant,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th   Regt.,  New  York,  for 

three  years. 
Frederick  A.  Pond,  private,  enl.  in   Co,   G,  5th   Regt,,  for  one  hundred 

days. 
Patrick  Powers,  private,  enl.  in  2rith  Regt,  for  three  year?. 
Henry  A.  Preston,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  4th   Regt,  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

one  year. 
Allen  C.  Price,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Charles  I).  Prouty,  private,  enl.  in  Co.   G,  2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
Peter  Prue,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  2d  Kegt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for  three 

years. 
James  Pye,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
William  Pyne,  private,  enl.  in  Co,  G,  9th  Regt,,  for  three  years, 
Oramandel  Quimby,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  hundred 

days. 
Michael  Quinlan,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Michael  Quiun,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  30th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Timothy  Quinn,  private,  enl,  in  Co,  F,  10th  Regt., for  three  years. 
Patrick  Quinn,  private,  enl,  in  Co.  I,  50th  Regt.,  for  nine  months. 
"William  Raftery,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  X),  Ist  Battery  Heavy  Artillery, 

for  three  years. 
John  Reade,  first  lieutenant,  en),  in   Co.  I,  48th  Regt.,  for  nine  months. 
Andrew  Ready,  private,  enl,  in  Co.  K,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years, 
Thomas  Reed,  corporal,  enl,  in    Co,  G,  40th  Regt.,  New  York,  for  three 

3'ears, 
S?laa  Reed,  private,  enl.  in  Cq,  C,  9th  Regt.  Maine  Volunteers,  for  three 

years, 
Alfred  D.  Reed,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Joseph  Regan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9tli  Regt.,  for  three  years, 
Joseph  E.  Regan,  private,  enl.  in  liith  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Alfred  P.  Remick,  wagoner,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  2d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Murty  Reynolds,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  32d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
William  F.  Reynolds,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  Ist  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Reynolds,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  1st  Regt.  Rhode  Island  Cavalry,  for  three 

years. 
Owen  Reynolds,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  Ist  Regt,  Rhode  Island  Cavalry,  for  three 

years, 
Orval  M.  Reynolds,  enl.  in  Co.   E,   let  Regt.  United   States  Artillery,  for 

five  years. 
John  Q,  Reynolds,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  1st  Battery  Heavy  Artillery, 

for  three  years. 
Samuel  B.  Reynolds,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  2d  Regt.,  New  Hampshire, 

for  three  years. 


Byron  Rice,  private,  cnl.  in  Co.  A,  29th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 

Thomas  G.  Rich,  private,  enl.  in  19th   Unattached  Co,  for  one  hundied 

days. 
Edward  R.  Richards,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
John  S.  Richardson,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery, 

for  three  years. 
Eli  A.  Richardson,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Charles  F.  Rik-y,  private,   enl.  in   Co.  II,  2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years, 
Patrick  Riley,  private,  enl,   in   Co,   II,   2d  Regt,  Heavy   Artillery,  for 

three  yeara, 
Timothy  Riney,  private,   enl.   in   Co.   G,    2d   Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years, 
Jeremiah  Ring,  private,  enl,  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  tliree  yeart. 
Thomas  K.  Ruache,  captain,  enl,  in  Co,  H,  iitli  Regt.,  for  three  yearp. 
David  Roach,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  fur  three  years. 
Elijah  Rockwood,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  fur  three  years. 
Aaron  W.  Rockwood,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  thi-ee  years. 
Michael  Rogers,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
James  Rogers,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  29th  Regt.,  fur  three  years. 
John  L.  Rose,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt,,  fur  three  years. 
Edward  R.  Rose,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co,  for  loO  days, 
William   Rowe,  private,   enl.  in   Co.   G,  2d   Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  fur 

three  j'ears. 
Patrick  Rowe,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
James  Rowe,  corporal,  enl,  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Rourke,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  19fh  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Henry  C.  A.   Rurald,   private,  enl,  in  Co,  L,  1st    Regt.  Heavy  Artillery^ 

for  three  years. 
Warren  Russell,  musician,  enl.  in  7th  Regt.  for^three  j'eare. 
Mitchell  Russell,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  I,  48th  Regt,  for  nine  months, 
Thomas  Rutledge,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  C,  57th  Regt,,  for  three  years. 
John  Ryan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  C,  57th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Michael  Ryan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Ryan,   private,  enl.  in   Co.   B,  1st  Battery  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
Joseph  Sample,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.  I,  48th  Regt.,  fur  nine  niunlhs. 
Henry  Sanger,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  100  days. 
Jonathan  B.  Saunders,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  9th  Regt.,  New  York,  for 

three  years. 
John  Pillsbury  Saunders,  jrivate,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artil- 
lery, for  three  years. 
Henry  \V.  St.  George,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery, 

for  one  year. 
George  C.   Sawyer,  private,  enl.   in   Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,   New   York,  for 

three  years. 
William  H.  Scammell,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  New  York,  for 

three  years. 
Edward  Schofield,  private,  eul.  in   Co.  B,  2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

one  year. 
Edward  Shannon,  private,  enl.  in  1st  Battery  Light  Artillery  fur  lliree 

years. 
Michael  Shaugnessey,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  57th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Shay,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  4th  Regt.  Cavalry,  for  three  yeare. 
John  Shea,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  fur  three  years. 
Dennis  Shea,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  2Pth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Jeremiah  Sheedy,  private,  eid.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  Sheehau,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  N.  Y.,  fur  three 

years. 
Timothy  Sheehan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  48th  Rogt.,  for  three  years. 
Arnold  Sheldon,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Lewis  C.  Shepherd,  musician,  enl,  in  7th  Regt.  for  three  years. 
George  H,  Shepherd,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  7th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  A.  Shepherd,  private,  enl.  in  ('o.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years, 
John  Shields,  private,  enl,  in  Co,  II,  9th  Regt,  fur  three  years. 
Thomas  Shine,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt..  for  three  years. 
Adoiph  Simond,  private,  enl.  in   Co.  F,  4th   Regt  Cavalry,  fur  three 

years. 
David  Slattery,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  fur  three  years. 
Thomas  Slattery,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
James  C,  Smith,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt,  for  three  years. 
Levi  L.  Smith,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  2Sth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Alden  B,  Smith,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  22d  Regt.,  for  three  yeai-s. 
Hugh  Smith,  private,  enl.  in  29th  Regt.  for  three  years. 
George  P.  Smith,  musician,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  100  days. 
John  F.  Smith,  private,  eul.  in  Co.  D,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
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Victor  Smith,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  2d  Eegt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for  three 

years. 
James  M.  Snow,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  C,  2d  Regt.   Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
Samuel  A.  Snow,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  I,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  yeare. 
John  W.  Southland,  private,  eul.  iu  Co.  D,  10th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
William  R.  Spear,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  3fjtli  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Seth  A.  Spear,  private,  eul.  in  Co.  M,  3d  Regt.  Rhode  Island  Heavy 

Artillery,  fur  three  years. 
Thomas  Spelimac,  private,  enl.  iu  Co.  H,  2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

three  years. 
John  Speltman,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Daniel  Edwin  Spencer,  2d  lieutenant,  enl.   in  Co.  C,   2d  Regt.  Heavy 

Artillery  for  three  years. 
William  F.  Spencer,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  4th  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery, 

for  one  year. 
Nathan  K.  Sprague,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Solomon  A.   Squires,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  -iOth  Regt.,  New  York,  for 

three  years. 
Jacob  Studler  or  Steller,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,32d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
William  F.   Stanley,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  New  York,  for 

three  years. 
Francis   L.  Steere,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  4th  Regt.    Heavy  Artillery,  for 

one  year. 
Eliott  A.  E.  Stevens,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt,  for  three  years. 
William  Stewart,  mufiician,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  19th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Jesse  F.  Stinipson,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  2d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Lorenzo  Stoddard,  private,   enl.  in   Co.  G,  4Uth  Regt.,  New  York,  for 

three  years. 
Warren  Stoddard,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  New  York,  for  three 

years. 
Edgar  V.  Stone,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  Gist  Kegt.,  for  one  year. 
Liberty  W.  Stone,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Michael  Sullivan,  private,  enl,  iu  Co.  F,  3Gth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Timothy  Sullivan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  2d  Regt,  for  three  years. 
John  Sullivan,  second  lieutenant,  enl.   iu  Co.   K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three 

years. 
Patrick  SuUivan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.    K,  2d  Regt.   Cavalry,  for  three 

years. 
Simeon  Sullivan,  private,  eul.  in  Co.  H,  loth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Michael  Sullivan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  2d  Regt.    Heavy  Artillery,  fur 

three  years. 
Daniel  Sullivan,  private,  eul.  iu  Co.  A,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  yeare  ;  re- 
cruit. 
Jeremiah  J.  Sullivan,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  15th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Timothy  Sullivan,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  100  days. 
Quimby  Sullivan,  private,  enl.   in  Co.  K,  4th  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

one  year. 
John  J.  P.  Swau,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  C,  Ist  Regt.  Rhode  Island  Light 

Artillery,  for  three  years. 
Baity  Sweeney,  private,  enl.  iu  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Dennis  Sweeney,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  New  York,  for  three 

years. 
Edwin  J.  Sweet,  1st  lieutenant,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt,  New  York,  for 

three  years. 
George  W.  Sweet,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  New  York,  for  three 

years 
Orison  C.  Taft,  private,  eul.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt ,  for  three  years. 
John  H,  Taft,  private,   enl.   in  Co.  E,  4th  Regt.    Heavy  Artillery,  for 

one  year. 
Andrew  Tatrue,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  1st  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Jotham  L.  Taylor,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Orrin  S.  Taylor,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Henry  E.  Taylor,  private,  enl.  iu  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
A.  C.  Templeton,  enl.  iu  13th  Regt.  Vermont  Volunteers. 
Henry  B.  Thayer,  1st   Bergt.,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  4oth   Regt.,  New   York,  for 

three  years. 
Robert  T.  Thomas,  private,  enl.  iu  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  ono  year. 
Edmund  A.  Thompson,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one 

year. 
Gilbert  Thompson,  corpl.,  enl.  in  Co.  D,  United  States  Top.  Corps  Eng., 

for  three  years. 
Edward  H.  Thompson,  private,   enl.  in  19th   Unattached  Co.  for  one 

year. 
Thomas  Tienan  (or  Tyuan),  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three 
years. 


MarkTiernan(lBt),  private,  eul.  in  Co.  F,  19th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Mark  Tiernan  (2d),  private,  enl.  iu  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Thomas  Tiernan,  private,  enl.  in  Go.  K,  4Sth  Regt.,  fur  9  mouths. 
William  A.  Tiltou,  private,  enl.  iu  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Michael   Tinan,   private,   enl.   in  Co.    G,    2d   Regt.    Cavalry,  for  three 

years. 
James  W.  Tobin,  sergt.,  enl.  iu  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Tobin,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  fur  three  years. 
Jeremiah   Toouiey,  private,  eul.    in  Co.  A,  2d   Regt.  Cavalry,  for  three 

years. 
Thomas  Tracy,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  I,  4Sth  Regt.,  for  9  mouths. 
Winfield  Trevetts,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  16th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Albeit  H.  Tucker,  private,  enl.  iu  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  fur  three  years. 
George  Perry  Tucker,  private,  eul.  iu  Co.  C,  2d  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Augustus  S.  Tuttle,  1st  lieut.,  enl.  iu  Co.  F,  3Gth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Timothy  Twobig,  private,  enl.  in  uth  Regt.  for  three  years  ;  recruit. 
Charles  H.  Tyler,  private,  enUin  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  lOO  days. 
Aaron  C.  Underwood,  private,  eul.  in  Co.  I,  51st  Regt.,  for  nine  months. 
Dexter  P.  Vaut,  corpl.,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Bartholomew   Vaughn,  private,  enl.  in  Co.   A,  57th    Regt.,  fur  three 

years. 
Cyrus  W.  Vose,  private,  enl.  in  22d  Regt.  for  three  years. 
Alfred  \V.  Walcott,  1st  lieut.,  eul.  iu  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  New  York,  for 

three  years. 
Harrison  T.  Walcott,  captain,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  4nth  Regt.,  New  York,  for 

three  years. 
Lauucelot  Waldon,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
John  Wall  (2d),  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  17th  Regt.,  for  one  year. 
Patrick  Wallace,  private,  enl.  iu  Co.  B,  57th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Robert  Wallace,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  D,  5Tth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Thomas  Walls,  private,  eul.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt,,  for  three  years. 
Thomas  Walsli,  private,  eul.  in  Co.  I,  48th  Regt.,  for  nine  mouths. 
Edward  Walsh,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
James  Ward,  drummer,  eul,  iu  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Benjamin  H.  Ward,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  100  days. 
George  C.  Warren,  private,  enl.  in  I'jth  Unattached  Co.  for  100  days. 
Elijah  Warren,  private,  eul.  in  19th  Uuattached  Co.  fur  100  days. 
Hosea  Warren,  private,  eul.  iu  Co.  A,  57th  Regt..  for  three  years. 
Edwin  B.  Washburn,  private,  enl.  in  l9th  Unattached  Co.  for  100  days. 
James  Welch,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  A,  57th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
James  Welch,  private,  eul.  in  Co.  E,  9th  Regt.,  fur  three  years. 
Richard  Welsh,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  C,  llth  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Thomas  Welch,  private,  eul.  in  Co.  F,  19th  Regt.,  fur  three  years. 
Patrick  D.Welch,  private,  eul.  iu  Co.  C,  57th  Regt.,  fur  thiKe  years. 
Edwin  R.  Wellington,  private,  enl.  in  Co   B,  5tli  Regt.,  fur  100  days. 
Samuel   R.  Wellington,   private,  eul.  in   19th    Unattached   Co,  for   one 

year. 
Michael   Whaling,  private,  eul.  iu   2d    Regt.  Heavy  Artillery  fur  three 

years. 
Calvin  Wheelock,  private,  eul.  iu  Co.  C,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Richard  M.  Whelau,  private,  eul.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Willis  Whipple,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Henry  F.  Whitcomb,  private,  enl.  iu  Co.  D,  18th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Patrick  White,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
George  C.  White,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  K,  28th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Horace  G.  Whiting,  corporal,  eul.  iu  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
George  S.  Whitney,  private,  enl.  in  10th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Jacob  E.  Wiggins,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Milieu  Taft  Wilbur,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  2d  Regt.  Heavy  Artillery,  for 

one  year. 
Leonidas  J.  Wilkinson,  sergeant,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  N.  Y.,  for 

three  years. 
Edwin  Wilkinson,  private,  enl.  iu  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  N.  Y,,  for  three 

yeai-s. 
Walter  Wilkinson,  private,  eul. , in  Co.  G,  4oth  Regt.,  N.  Y.,  for  three 

years. 
Benjamin  F.  Willey,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  C-o.  for  one  year. 
Daniel  Williams,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  25th  Regt.,  fur  three  years. 
William  Williams,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  29th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Frederick  G.  Williams,  private,  eul.  iu  Co.  G,  5th  Regt.,  for  100  days. 
George  F.  Williams,  privatw,  eul.  iu  Co.  G,  5th  Regt ,  for  100  days. 
Charles  Willis,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  H,  9th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Reuben  Willis,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  B,  25th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Samuel  Wilson,  private,  eul.  iu  Co.  F,  36th  Regt.,  for  three  years. 
Peleg  E.  Wood,  private,  eul.  in  Co.  G,  40th  Regt.,  N.  Y.,  for  three  years, 
Charles  E.  Woods,  corporal,  enl.  in  Co.  G,  5th  Regt.,  for  100  days. 
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Frank  L.  Wood,  private,  enl.  in  19th  Unattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Frederick  H.  Woods,  private,  cnl.  in  Co.  G,  5th  Regt.,  for  100  days. 
Alexander  S.  Wright,  private,  enl.  in  ]9tli  I'liattached  Co.  for  one  year. 
Daniel  Wynn,  private,  enl.  in  Co.  E,  2d  Itegt.,  for  three  years. 

Of  the  above  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  en- 
listed more  than  once. 

The  following  soldiers  were  either  killed  or  died  in 
the  service  : 

John  Q.  Adams died  at  Ale.xandria  Nov.  22,  1861 

Ezekiel  W.  Anson died  at  Louisville  Aug.  24,  1863 

Eli  G.  Ball killed  at  Cold  Harbor 

John  P.  Barber died  at  Florence,  S.  C,  Sept.,  1864 

John  W.  Barber died  at  Warrenton,  Va.,  July  17,  1862 

John  Bell killed  at  Fredericksburg  Dec.  13,  1862 

Eugene  G.  Bennett die*  at  Milford  March  2.''i,  1865 

Luke  Bergin died  at  Andersonville  Aug.  28,  1864 

John  G.  Bliss died  at  Milldnle,  Miss.,  July  23,  1863 

Wni.  Burke killed  at  Antietam  Sept.  17,  1862 

John  Burns killed  at  Plymouth,  N.  C. 

James  Burns died  of  wounds  at  Washington  June  19,  1864 

Timothy  Cahill killed  at  Gaines'  Mill  June  27,1862 

Robert  Callaghan died  at  Andersonville  July  18,  1864 

Hiram  Carpenter died  at  Milford  Jan.  13,  1863 

Willard  Carpenter died  at  Camp  Denison,  0.,  Oct.  24, 1863 

Nathaniel  Cheever died  at  IMiltbrd  Dec.  14,  1863 

Henry  A.  Chaplin , killed  at  Malvern  Hill 

George  Clere drowned  in  Hampton  Roads  Sept.  7,  1864 

Patrick  Collins died  at  Baltimore  Oct.  21,  1863 

John  J.  Cooley killed  at  Petersburg  June  17,  1864 

Robert  Cotterell died  at  Andersonville  Aug.,  1864 

Patrick  Cronin died  of  woundsat  Reseca,  Ga. 

Thomas  Cummiugs killed  at  Gaines'  Mill  June  27, 1862 

Samuel  Day killed  at  Gaines'  Mill  June  27,  1862 

Richard  Delaney killed  at  James  Island  Juuel6,  1862 

Patrick  Dillon killed  at  Spottsylvania  May  12,  I8';4 

James  Doherty supposed  burned  at  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Hugh  Doherty drowned  in  Pottiraac  Sept.  6,  1861 

John  Donnegan died  at  Philadelphia  June  3,  1864 

Peter  Dunn died  at  Andersonville  July  31,  1864 

Henry  C.  Dunton died  at  Ricluuond  of  wounds  June  3,  1864 

George  H.  Ellis killed  at  Fredericksburg  Dec.  11,  1862 

John  E.  I'arrington killed  at  Gettysburg  July  3,1863 

Patrick  Fenton died  at  Washington  of  wounds  Dec,  1862 

.\masa  H.  Fisher died  at  Newberu  Aug.  4,  1862 

Charles  A.  Fisher died  at  Milford  Oct.  8,  1864 

John  Flanuegan killed  in  Wilderness  May  5,  1864 

George  E.  Fletcher.died  in  Washington  of  wounds  June  27, 1864 

Patrick- Flynn died  in  Andersonville  Aug.,  1864 

Daniel  Flynn killed  at  Petersburg  June  17,  1864 

William  Foley killed  at  Bull  Run  Aug.  30,  1862 

Owen  Gallagher killed  at  Malvern  Hill  July  1, 1862 

John  Gehagon died  in  Mellen  in  prison  Oct,  1864 

Barney  Gibbons killed  at  Chantilly  Sept.,  1862 

Jesse  D.  Gleason killed  at  Petersburg  July  25,  1864 

Charles  E.  Goodenow died  at  Annapolis  Jan.  13,  1863 

Theophilus  Greenlaw died  at  Knoxville  Oct.  27, 1862 

John  GrilBn killed  at  Island  No.  10 

Charles  A.  Guild died  at  Andersonville  Aug.  14,1864 

Bartholomew  Henelly died  at  Florence,  S.  C,  Oct.,  1864 

James  Henry died  at  Andersonville 

George  W.  Herrick killed  at  Kinston  March  8,  1865 

George  S.  Higgins drowned  in  the  "Congress" 

James  M.  llolbrook died  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  May  2,  1864 

Charles  Holbrook died  at  Andersonville  Aug.  18,  1864 

Patrick  Holien killed  July  1,  1862 

Otis  W.  Holmes died  at  Washington  June  23,  1864 

Charles  A.  Uorton died  at  Pocahontas,  Va.,  May  10^  1864 

Olevan  Harvard died  at  Cincinnati  of  wounds,  Sept.  24,  1863 

Amos  Hoyt killed  at  Jackson  July  11,  1863 

Dixi  C.  Hoyt died  Nov.  1,  1864 

Wm.  W.  Hoyt died  Sept.  21,  1863 

Thomas  Huber died  at  Richmond  July  22,  1862 

Patrick  Hurley killed  at  Antietam  Sept.  17,  1862 

Matthew  Hntchins died  at  Hatcher's  Run  Aug.  23, 1864 


Wm.  Johnson died  at  Andersonville  June  17,  1864 

Wm.  H.  H.  Johnson killed  at  Gettysburg  July  2,  1863 

Edward  E.  Johnson killed  at  Fredericksburg  Dec.  13,  1862 

Alva  L,  Johnson killed  at  Malvern  Hill  July  1,  1862 

Michael  Jordan died  June  1,  186i 

James  Jourdan killed  at  Spottsylvania  May  li;,  1864 

Patrick  Kane died  at  Alexandria  Dec,  1863 

John  Keenan killed  at  Cold  Harbor  June  3,  18(H 

Hugh  Keenan died  at  Fort  Schuyler  Feb.  11,  1863 

Marcus  Kelly died  at  Andersonville  Sept.,  1864 

Thomas  T.  Kenney died  of  wounds  Sept.  17,  1862 

Patrick  Kenney liiHed  at  Spottsylvania  May  12,  1864 

Patrick  Larkin killed  at  Fair  Oaks  June  1,  1862 

Lawrence  Leonard died  at  Winchester  April  4,  1862 

Albert  E.  Littlefleld died  at  Hampton  of  wounds  Jan.  6,  1864 

John  Lyon died  at  Baton  Rouge  Apr.  11,  1863 

John  McDermott died  at  Andersonville  Aug.  17,  1864 

James  McEphraim died  at  Newbern  Oct.  21,  1864 

Hugh  McGlore killed  at  Malvern  Hill  July  1,  1862 

James  McGovern died  of  wounds  Aug.  7,  1862 

Walter  Mahan died  at  Cumberland  Aug.  24, 1864 

John  Milan died  at  Andersonville  July,  1864 

Riley  Mitchell died  at  Alexandria  Feb.  11, 1863 

Marcus  M.  Mitchell died  at  Newbern  Jan.  28,  1863 

John  Morri6sey....died  at  \Vashington  of  wounds  March  2,  1863 

John  Mullen killed  May  8,  1864 

Patrick  Murphy killed  in  Wilderness  March  6, 1864 

Cornelius  Murphy killed  at  Petersburg  June  17,  1864 

Jerry  Murphy killed  at  Gaines'  Mill  June  27,  1862 

Thomas  Murijhy killed  in  Wilderness  May  5,  1864 

Patrick  Nolan killed  at  Deep  Bottom  Aug.  14,  1864 

David  O'Connor.killed  at  Spottsylvania  of  wounds  Way  12,  1864 

Wm.  O'Donnell died  at  Andersonville  Oct.  26,  1864 

Jeremiah  O'Neil killed  at  Gaines'  Mill  June  27,  1862 

John  O'Neil killed  at  Gaines'  Mill  June  27,  1862 

Charles  O'Neil died  in  prison  Aug.  29,  1864 

Daniel  O'Shea died  in  Washington  of  wounds  .\ng.  n,  1864 

Robert  Peard died  in  Virginia  Jan.  27,  1862 

Jepiha  Penneman killed  May,  1865 

Edwin  F.  Pond died  Apr.  29,  1864 

Allen  C.  Price killed  at  Cold  Harbor  June  3,  1864 

Thomas  Reed killed  at  Fredericksburg  Dec.  13,  1862 

Timothy  Reuey died  at  Andersonville  July,  1864 

Jeremiah  Ring killed  at  Fredericksburg  Dec.  13, 1862 

William  Rowe died  at  Andersonville  July  15, 1864 

Thomas  Rutledge died  at  Arliugton  of  wounds  June  9,  1864 

Michael  Shaugnessy killed  iu  Wildnerness  May  6,  1864 

John  A.  Shepard died  at  .\nnnpoliB  Nov.  20,  1861 

James  C.  Smith died  in  Washington  Dec.  15,1862 

Alden  B.  Smith killed  in  Wilderness 

William  R.  Spear died  Aug.  10,  1865 

Seth  A.  Spear (W^d 

Thomas  Spellman died  at  Newbern  March  20,  1865 

Elliott  A.  E.  Stevens killed  at  Petersburg  June  15, 1864 

Warren  Stoddard killed  iu  Virginia  Nov.  27,  1863 

Liberty  W.  Stone died  of  wounds  July  6,  1664 

John  Sullivan killed  at  Fredericksburg  Dec.  13,  1862 

Simeon  Sullivan killed  at  Antietam 

Michael  Sullivan died  at  Andersonville  Oct.  9,  1864 

John  J.  P.  Swan died  June  26,  1862 

Dennis  Sweeny killed  at  Fredricksburg  Dec.  13,  1862 

George  W.  Sweet died  of  wounds  June  17,1864 

Jotham  L.  Tyler died  at  Crab  Orchard,  Ky.,  Sept.  7,  1863 

Orrin  S.  Tyler killed  at  Petersburg  June  '23,  1864 

Thomas  Tienan died  Jan.  16,  1862 

Albert  H.  Tucker died  in  North  Carolina  Jan.  21,  1862 

Harrison  T.  Walcott killed  in  Wilderness  May  5,  1864 

Patrick  Wallace died  at  Andersonville  July  14,  1864 

Robert  Wallace killed  in  Wilderness  May  6,  1864 

Hosea  Warren died  at  Danville  Oct.  1,  1864 

Thomas  Welsh killed  at  White  Oak  Swamp  June  30,  1862 

Walter  Wilkinson  killed  at  Williamsburg  3Iay  6,  1862 

Dan'l  Williauis,  died  at  Roanoke  Island  of  wounds  May  10,  1862 
Daniel  Wynn killed  at  Antietam  Sept.  17,  1862 

The   list   of  soldiers  is  a  long  one,  and  contains 
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some  who  won  distinction  and  lasting  fame.  The 
names  of  Draper  and  Underwood  will  be  inscribed 
with  that  of  Scammell  on  the  page  of  history,  and 
illumine  for  generations  the  annals  of  the  town. 


CHAPTER     CLXII. 

MIIvFORD— (a>«//««£'(/.) 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  in  the  limited  space  al- 
lotted to  this  sketch,  to  specify  the  different  establish- 
ments which  contribute  to  the  industrial  interests  of 
Milford.  It  must  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  their  general 
character  and  the  progress  they  have  made  in  the 
hands  of  accomplished  and  enterprising  men.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  industries  of  the  town  were  confined  to 
a  small  cotton-mill,  the  manufacture  of  something 
over  one  hundred  thousand  pairs  of  boots,  a  small 
tannery  and  other  smaller  enterprises,  all  of  which 
yielded  a  product  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  In  1845  this  product 
had  increased  to  perhaps  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  In  1855,  with  the  facilities  for  business 
which  railroad  communications  with  Boston  had  de- 
veloped, it  had  increased  to  nearly  two  millions  of 
dollars.  The  value  of  boots  and  shoes  alone  manu- 
factured in  the  town  had  risen  from  a  little  over  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  1835  to  more  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half.  At  the  present  time,  though  the 
boot  and  shoe  business  is  temporarily  dull,  the  en- 
terprise and  prosperity  of  the  town  have  more  than 
held  their  own,  notwithstanding  the  incorporation  of 
the  town  of  Hopedale,  which  had  been  one  of  its  most 
industrious  and  active  districts. 

The  establishments  of  Colburn,  Fuller  &  Co., 
Charles  W.  Shippee,  Claflin  &  Thayer,  James  S. 
Kelley,  Charles  F.  Quiggle  and  E.  E.  Foster  &  Co.,  in 
the  shoe  business;  of  Benjamin  H.  Spaulding  and 
Jones  &  Wilkinson,  straw-goods  manufacturers;  the 
granite  quarries  of  the  Milford  Granite  Company, 
Norcross  Brothers,  Theodore  Sherman,  John  Cuddihy 
and  Robert  Ross  and  other  smaller  industries  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  give  the  town  an  air  of  prosperous 
activity  and  substantial  wealth. 

Among  the  institutions  and  corporations  which 
have  both  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town 
and  been  rendered  necessary  by  it,  are  the  Mil- 
ford National  Bank,  the  Milford  Savings  Bank, 
the  Home  National  Bank,  the  Milford  and  Woon- 
socket  Railroad  Company,  the  Milford  and  Hopkinton 
Railroad,  the  Milford  Gas  Company  and  the  Milford 
Water  Company.  There  are  in  addition  the  usual 
volunteer  associations  found  in  our  larger  towns, 
having  for  their  object  either  social,  literary  or  phil- 
anthropic purposes.  Among  these  are  the  Montgomery 
Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  chartered  in 
1797 ;  the  Mount  Lebanon  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  char- 


tered in  1824;  the  Milford  Commandery  of  Knights 
Templars,  chartered  in  1859 ;  the  Masonic  Mutual 
Relief  Society ;  the  Tisquantum  Lodge,  No.  46,  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  chartered  in  1844;  the 
Quinshepaug  Encampment,  No.  20,  chartered  in  1867; 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Bay  State  Lodge,  No.  51,  or- 
ganized in  1870 ;  Division  No.  7,  of  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians ;  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  Oghneta 
Tribe,  No.  15;  the  Daughters  of  the  Forest;  the  Mil- 
ford Lodge  of  Knights  of  Honor,  No.  692,  organized 
in  1887  ;  Fidelity  Lodge,  No.  21,  Independent  Order 
of  Good  Templars,  instituted  in  1863 ;  Elmwood 
Lodge,  No.  129,  instituted  in  1872,  and  a  Catholic 
Temperance  Association,  organized  in  1859;  the  Major 
E.  F.  Fletcher  Post  22,  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  the 
Royal  Arcanum,  Nipmuck  Council,  No.  907. 

Among  the  men  of  Milford  who  have  given 
distinction  to  the  town  there  are  those  who  must 
not  be  overlooked  in  this  narrative.  The  first  to  be 
mentioned,  as  well  in  distinction  as  in  point  of  time, 
must  be  General  Alexander  Scammell.  He  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Leslie  Scammell,  and  was  born  in 
1744  in  that  part  of  Mendon  now  Milford.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1769,  in  the  class  with  Theophi- 
lus  Parsons,  William  Tudor,  Peter  Thacher,  Peleg 
Wadsworth  and  James  Winthrop.  Immediately  af- 
ter leaving  college  he  taught  a  public  school  in  Plym- 
outh two  years,  and  then  removed  to  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  where  he  studied  law  and  occupied 
himself  somewhat  with  the  business  of  a  surveyor. 
In  August,  1772,  he  served  in  some  capacity  on  board 
the  armed  sloop  "Lord  Chatham,"  bound  from  the  Pis- 
cataqua  River  to  Boston  with  plans,  reports  and  dis- 
patches for  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  In  1775  he 
was  appointed  brigade  major  of  the  New  Hampshire 
militia,  and  in  1769  colonel  of  the  Third  New 
Hampshire  Regiment,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Saratoga.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  adjutant- 
general  in  the  army,  and  at  the  siege  of  Yorktowu, 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1781,  he  received  a  wound, 
of  which  he  died  in  Williamsburg  in  the  following 
month.  A  stone  was  erected  over  his  grave  bearing 
this  inscription,  selected  from  Humphrey: 

"  Which  conquering  armies  from  their  toils  returned, 
Reared  to  his  glory,  while  his  fate  they  mourned." 

Rev.  Stephen  Chapin  was  born  in  Milford,  Novem- 
ber 4,  1778,  and  died  in  Washington,  October  1, 
1845.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1804  and  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1822.  He  was  first  settled  in  Hillsborough, 
New  Hampshire,  and  afterwards  in  Mt.  Vernon  in 
the  same  State.  He  was  also  settled  for  a  time  at 
North  Yarmouth,  Maine,  and  in  1822  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Waterville  College.  In 
1828  be  became  president  of  Columbian  College,  at 
Washington,  and  resigned  in  1841,  four  years  before 
his  death. 

Horace  B.  Claflin,  son  of  John  Claflin,  was  born  in 
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Milford,  December  18,  1811.  He  began  his  business 
life  in  a  dry-goods  store  in  his  native  town,  but  after- 
wards removed  to  Worcester,  where  he  established  a 
successful  tirm.  In  1843  he  removed  to  New  York 
and  for  many  years  was  the  senior  partner  in  the  well- 
known  house  of  Claflin  &  ilellen.  After  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Mellen  the  large  business  of  the  firm 
was  carried  on  under  the  title  of  H.  P.  Claflin  &  Co. 
In  one  year  it  is  within  the  writer's  knowledge  that 
the  sales  of  the  house  reached  seventy  millions  of 
dollars.  I'lider  the  clouds  of  the  war  and  the  shad- 
ows of  various  financial  crises  the  house  of  H.  P. 
Claflin  &  Co.  was  sometimes  staggered  and  threatened 
with  disaster ;  but  through  all  its  losses  it  went  suc- 
cessfully on  and  under  the  management  of  the  sons 
of  Mr.  Claflin  it  still  rears  its  head  proudly  among 
the  largest  business  houses  in  the  land. 

Adin  Ballou  Underwood,  son  of  Orison  and  Han- 
nah (Bond  Cheney)  Underwood,  was  born  in  Milford, 
May  19,  1828,  and  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1849.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Worcester  County  bar 
in  1853,  and  two  years  later  removed  to  Boston.  In 
April,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  captain  in  the 
Second  Massachusetts  Infantry  Regiment,  and  in 
September,  1862,  became  colonel  of  the  Thirty-third 
Regiment.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg  and  Lookout 
Mountain,  in  the  last  of  which  he  was  disabled  by 
serious  wounds  from  further  military  service.  In 
November,  1863,  be  was  made  brigadier-general,  and 
in  September,  1865,  was  brevetted  major-general. 

For  many  years  he  occupied  the  office  of  surveyor 
in  the  Boston  Custom  House,  and  is  now  living  in 
Milford,  beloved  and  respected  by  his  fellow-citizens 
and  honored  by  all  who  know  him. 

Aaron  Claflin  Mayhew  was  the  sou  of  John  and 
jS^ancy  (Freeland)  Mayhew,  and  was  born  in  Hopkin- 
lon,  July  22,  1812.  He  removed  to  Milford  in  1829, 
and  learned  the  tanner's  trade  with  Hon.  Lee  Claflin. 
In  1835  he  formed  a  partnership  with  David  S.  God- 
frey f«r  the  manufacture  of  leather,  and  afterwards 
of  boots  and  shoes.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Godfrey, 
he  formed  a  partnership,  in  1853,  with  George  W. 
Howe  and  John  S.  Leland,  under  the  title  of  A.  C. 
Mayhew  &  Co.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Leland,  in 
1857,  Sullivan  C.  Sumner  took  his  place.  Mr.  May- 
hew was  president  of  the  Milford  Natioual  Bank  from 
the  time  of  its  original  establishment,  in  1854,  until 
his  death,  and  represented  his  town  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  his  district  in  the  Senate.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council  two 
years,  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Banks. 
His  death,  which  was  sudden,  occurred  September 
26,  1880. 

WOiiam  Claflin  is  the  son  of  Hon.  Lee  and  Sarah 
(Adams)  Claflin,  and  was  born  in  Milford,  March  6, 
1818.  Though  largely  and  successfully  engaged  for 
many  years  in  Boston  in  the  shoe  and  leather  busi- 
ness, he  is  more  popularly  known  as  a  politician  and 


public  ofiicer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  1849  to  1852,  a  member  of  the 
Senate  in  1860-61  (and  in  the  latter  year  its  presi- 
dent), Lieut. -Governor  from  1866  to  1869  and  Gov- 
ernor from  1869  to  1872.  He  has  been  also  a  member 
of  Congress,  and  with  all  these  honors  in  the  past  he 
is  still  vigorous  in  body  and  mind  and  the  recipient 
of  universal  respect. 

Rev.  Adin  Ballou,  though  not  a  native  of  the 
town,  has  been  so  long  a  resident,  and  by  his  author- 
ship of  the  "  History  of  Milford"  has  so  closely  identi- 
fied himself  with  its  interests,  that  he  should  be  men- 
tioned among  those  who  make  up  its  roll  of  honor. 
Mr.  Ballou  is  descended  from  Maturin  Ballou,  who 
came  to  New  England  and  settled  in  '.Providence 
Plantation  about  1640.  He  is  the  son  of  Ariel  and 
Edilda  (Tower)  Ballou,  and  was  born  in  Cumber- 
land, Rhode  Island,  April  23,  1803.  In  1822  he  was 
converted  to  the  doctrines  of  Universalism.  In  1823 
he  preached  to  several  Universalist  congregations  in 
Mendon,  Bellingham  and  Medway,  and  to  the  First 
Universalist  Society  in  Boston.  In  April,  1824,  he  was 
settled  over  the  Universalist  Society  in  Milford,  and 
in  1827  over  the  Prince  Street  Society  in  New  Y'ork. 
In  July  1828,  he  resumed  his  position  in  Milford, 
which  he  held  until  1881,  when  he  took  charge  of  the 
First  Congregational  Parish  in  Mendon.  In  1842  he 
removed  to  Hopedale,  to  make,  with  others,  "  the 
experiment  of  establishing  a  fraternal  community  on 
the  true  Christian  basis."  The  history  of  the  Hope- 
dale  Community  and  the  connection  of  Mr.  Ballou 
with  its  career  may  be  found  thoroughly  narrated  in 
the  "  History  of  Milford,"  of  which  he  is  the  author. 
Mr.  Ballou  has  been  through  life  an  active  thinker 
and  reformer,  and  has  been  also  a  prolific  writer.  He 
is  now  living  in  Hopedale,  resting  from  his  labors  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six,  and,  as  he  says  himself,  "  con- 
fidingly as  well  as  contritely,  he  casts  himself  for 
final  disposal  into  the  bosom  of  God's  forgiving  love 
as  manifested  through  his  blessed  Son." 

William  Franklin  Draper  is  the  son  of  George  and 
Hannah  (Brown  Thwing)  Draper,  and  was  born  in 
Lowell,  April  9,  1842.  He  was  a  draughtsman  by 
occupation  and  he  enlisted  as  a  private,  September  5, 
1861,  in  Company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Massachusetts 
Regiment,  for  three  years.  He  was  promoted  to  sec- 
ond lieutenant  October  11,  1861 ;  to  first  lieutenant 
April  15,  1862  ;  to  captain  in  the  Thirty-sixth  Regi- 
ment August  12,  1862;  to  major  August  17,  1863;  to 
lieutenant-colonel  May  6,  1864 ;  and  to  brevet  briga- 
dier-general October  12,  1864.  He  was  engaged  in 
battles  at  Roanoke  Island  in  February,  1862,  at  New- 
bern  in  March,  1862,  at  Fort  Macon  in  the  same  year, 
at  Fredericksburg  in  December,  1S62,  at  Vicksburg  in 
Julj',  1863,  at  Jacksonville  in  July,  1863,  at  the  Wil- 
derness and  other  battles  during  the  last  Virginia 
Campaign,  and  was  discharged  in  October,  1864,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  service.  General  Draper  is 
living  at  his  home  in  Hopedale,  a  prominent  candi- 
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ite  for  the  succession  as  Governor  of  the  Common- 
realch.  He  has  recently  exhibited  an  independence 
if  spirit  which,  while  attracting  honest  and  conaci- 
iutioas  citizens  to  his  candidacy,  may  diminish  his 
iuinces  for  a  nomination.  The  power  of  what  are 
lalled  "  boodle"  politicians  is  so  great  that  it  is  pos- 
ible  his  repudiation  of  their  aid  and  influence  may 
lazard  his  success  in  the  couTention.  On  the  other 
land,  it  is  possible  that  a  reaction  may  be  set  in 
notion  by  his  bold  stand,  which  shall  in  the  end 
iwell  an  overwhelming  tide  in  his  favor. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  seen  who  have  been  promi- 
lent  in  the  afkirs  of  the  town  in  the  different  gener- 
itions  since  its  incorporation  the  following  lists  are 
nserted  in  this  narrative,  showing  who  have  acted 
IS  selectmen,  moderators  of  annual  meetings,  town 
slerks.  town  tieasoreis  and  repr^entativ^  to  the 
Seneral  Court : 


Jfses  WUtney. 
Caleb  CTieoer. 
Wufield  Bajnid. 


Stephem  ASisee. 
^SSL.  Ger^stom  Season. 
I        EUaB  Peniiiiiiail. 
!         ikauKm  Kemfield. 

Elijah  TtBtyer. 

Saomel  Warren. 
LTSgL  SaamibfilL.  ScammeD. 

Adam  Cbafim. 

OlJiTer  DaoieL 
[         Hidiael  MaMen. 
'         Dand  Steams. 

tm.  Jo 

John] 

SToah  WlisnlL 
!         Jfisae  Hajwaxd. 

Joaab  Ball,  Jr. 
IIM.  Seth  'StUaaa. 

£{tIuaJiio  cHk»jm 

Efiluajin  FSuUmsC 

Abrabam  Jaoea,  Jr. 
nrn.  VtshsttCmbstt. 

Virjapw  Cbapin. 

X3ili>.  Paiiklmist. 

ffeaniel  Wedge. 

l^baJmA  TbMjer. 
ITtS.  John  Cbafiii. 

Hocdecai  SBj. 
*     BamietHnmt. 

Samuel  Warren. 

1767.  ]]}|iliiraim  Cha^an. 
John  Chapin. 


1793. 


I.nteKeIlj. 
OInsrItaniElL 
1788.  OindiahWocd. 


Claleb  Cheney. 
•Jlirer  DanielL 
E^faiaim  Chapin. 
1789.  Sunnel  Jones. 
Jooafa  Severn. 
SuinB  SnnuBfr. 

XAm»nm  ChafUl. 

Jonas  Pai^nrit,  Jr. 
1T99.  Samuel  Jones. 
Ikarias  Sonufeer. 
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rsse. 


ITSrj. 


Moses  Gagie. 
James  Tersy. 
gammei  Setewi. 
Olirer  DaidelL 

Jc^ab  B^  Jr. 

Jsmes  UirfKn 
KaStiii.  FiailEhmBst. 

B^nfamiii  CSeidfrEtf . 
James  FiECTy. 
Jo&n  Ssaram^L 
DsTsd  SteaniB. 
jrijOiSB  Firtkluiist,  Jr. 
JamieB  MipHiiT. 
dflraPenj. 
OliTOr  i)iuiieIL 
CaHtsb  Cbatey. 
djgah  lliajar. 
A«iliifw«  Cbs^BOL 
l^nrim  Chaipin. 
Saomiiel  RodkvoDi. 
iSatliD.  FuUifnsB. 
Samuel  Jmea, 

Senm^  Waneo. 
tryijaiii  TtwyfT 
<Miir»  Ctaaiea. 

Stumiel  JoBua. 
Js^ab  HelteiHi,  Jr. 
John  I^Tiiig. 
Phaaejuas  DlaTfa. 
StaiiiK  SmuBa'. 
Olirer  Daaiea. 
Eaijah  Tliajer. 
Obrer  DtuneO. 

BeDjamiii  G«dfiej. 
Jonae  FuUnnat,  Jr. 
S%emezi^  ^QBner,  Jr. 
AdsansCb^iOL 
BsTid  SteaneL 
l?ath>.  BsztEliigialL 
JameeFenj. 
OSmmnd  'Bow/ber. 
TcbabsdTbajer. 
5all^.  PszUboisS:. 
James  Fenj. 
GeoigeEellr. 


UtOil.  Samie]  STelatm. 

Eiobeit  Sumden^  Jr. 

SamBBel  Joncn. 

180SL  Satfaan  diasiii. 

SauDoel  Sfeimn. 
James  Peny. 
Samnd  J<ofK& 
1903.  DtaTBd  Jooca. 


Adams  DupSn. 
Stand  Stearic 

W(j4.  SaSM.  F^ui^misfL 

Ha«^aaliah  WhiliKty. 

BanM  Whitte. 
XtfriCiu^iiiu 
lfiKJ&.  Sana 

JufanCIaflin. 
faShDFterrjr. 


Samuel  JofHs. 
IfiQSu  Zisiiel  HajwardL 
Fearley  Hmnt. 
James  Benj. 

Ilairsd  Steania. 
ISC';.  Bnm  SeBson. 
Skdk.  Greea. 
Ijeffi  CStapuDL 
James  Peny. 

laOR.  Slieoeia- HtmtL 

!IGb/dialiah  mrintiwy. 

TffluftgBfTffT  SamaiBfr,  Jr. 

SamDiES  Jfines. 

J«>ho  CIlaMn,  Jr. 
Beaitey  Hnoft. 
MihdFleny. 

Samwuei  JSefaoa, 
1£U^.  Ilea  Cteaveland. 

'EzAlk.  Gs^een. 

J^hu  Cortwdt. 

James  Perrj. 

lUiTod  Slfanos. 
ISIL  AbnerPoiid. 

Sdnumd  Bovfeefv 

James  Fenx. 

Stand  SCeanis. 

Anal  Brajgg. 
1^12.   Aiial  Bza^g. 


1S17. 


Kgfm  Hta;«r. 
EzTil  X*lsMa, 
L«rn  Ouqin. 
Otits  Faiikliarit. 
Amariab  ])lan&^&. 
SaSltaB  Wood. 
Biml^  llaajer. 
John  OaMn,  Jr. 
ISIS.  Alexandcs'  Chsae^^ 

figla^p  PairibliinrrB^. 

ArtosKK  Titter. 
BaiQlian  Wisr&ifl. 
John  QafllD,  Jr. 


Zonel  H^nraod. 
XenCliaiiuiL 
IcfhaSrad  ISsajier. 

Kzca  JMetemL 
Pearie^Hnnt. 


1£U. 

F^zfidsmalt. 
XfiTi  Offijn. 
Feailex  Han£. 

1^115.  i^enij  STciami. 
J^m  Bariduosft. 
Aiial  Bvagg. 

X£iri  Ou^Qn. 
SBTid  Stearas. 
1S1&  W^»mpl  DaniEiL 


Ansssa  PszUbiie^ 
fibeiaeEer  Hiant. 

Peaailej  Hami. 
Slilgm  Pmrrj. 
1£39.   AiiaiBra^;^ 

AiwMfcJM.  PaslkhmBt. 

£ize&,  Gmeen. 
PcazJIey  Hunt. 
]£S1.  Amasiah  Sianidfi, 

AriaS  ^^g^ 

j^azley  Hunt. 

JodBaj. 


Assal  Bftag!^ 

I£^  Mi  Osapin. 
Jdin  Wales. 


Amaaa  f^i&faiDEEtt;. 

WSA.  SjfltTe^er  Dean. 
XoiaiBfr  Haven. 

JjOaiel  FaxUanEisL 

IS^.  Cflaz^  Smmaner. 
LmttSKX- Kawen. 

SoQiTan  Stonmsr* 
Slzn  STelsoiB. 
1£SSl  Xee  C5aflio_ 

SoBas  Fairiklinsst. 

Hnlftis  1%t3^e9r, 
Jolan  ClalSin,  Jr. 
Ifi27.  Buftfii  Cliafiai. 

Asnoe  Cbai^niOL 

Axtteame  Ibayer. 

BaifiDs  Thajiwr. 

IjPJff,  ESiBavfcfir. 

£3l!L  Chapin. 
lea  deatT^and. 

JitaUmn  OaMin,  A:. 

"Wm.  Gfirflfeey. 

1^3.  MffiSES  Ai&^B. 

JcSin  ClaJin,  Jr. 
ISa^-  Samuel  Wai&ld,  Jc 

Fetter  EiDdEvoDd. 

Ama^  TiiJaii^ 

luiee  ClalElin. 

ZmifMl  Haywari. 
1B31.  Ijow^OmA. 

CSaiti  EQi£L 

Aitemas  Tbay a*. 
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Samuel  Daniell. 

Alfred  Bragg. 

James  H.  Barker. 

Amos  Sheperdson,  1787. 

Ithiel  Parkburet. 
1832.    Lowell  Fales.          •    • 

Clark  Ellis. 

1873.   Zimri  Thurber. 

Capt.  Natbl.  ParkhurBt,  1804,  '07, 

1848 

Andrew  J.  Sumner. 

Henry  C.  Scott. 

'13. 

Clark  Ellis. 

Horace  B.  Hero, 

James  H.  Barker. 

Lt.    Epbraim  Chapin,  1788,   '89, 

SiluB  Parkhuret. 

Clark  Ellis. 

1874.  James  Bergin. 

'04,  18011. 

Artenias  Tbayer. 

1849. 

Waldo  C.  Perry. 

Zimri  Thurber. 

Col.   Saml.  Nelson,  1807,   '08,  '09, 

Amarlah  Daulels. 

Elias  Whitney. 

James  II.  Davia. 

'12,  '13,  '16. 

1833.    Kufus  Thayer. 

Sullivan  Sumner. 

1875.  James  Berger. 

Pearley  Hunt,  Esq.,  1808,  '11,  '12, 

Lowell  Fules. 

1850. 

Horace  B.  Hero. 

James  R.  Davis. 

'14,  '19,  '21,  '22,  '38. 

Arteuias  Thayer. 

Willard  Haven. 

Zimri  Thurber. 

Esek  Green,  1812. 

John  Clafliu,  Jr. 

Elias  Whitney. 

1876.   Lawrence  Read. 

Ebenr.  McFarland,  1811. 

Bufus  Thayer. 

1861. 

John  IMcWales. 

Zimri  Thurber. 

Majr.  Levi  Chapin,  1816,  '18. 

1834.  Clark  Ellis. 

Hiram  Hunt. 

James  R.  Davis. 

Johu  Claflin,  1817,  '18, '29. 

Lee  Claflin. 

Jeremiah  Kelley. 

1877.   Joseph  B.  Bancroft. 

Col.    Arial    Bragg,    1819,  '20,  '21, 

Sullivan  Sumner. 

1852. 

James  H.  Barker. 

Charles  F.  Chapin. 

'22,  '23,  '24,  '25,  '34,  '36,  '37. 

Ira  Cleaveland. 

Aaron  C.  Maybew. 

James  Bergin. 

Dr.  GustavuB  D.  Peck,  1824,  '25. 

Henry  Nelson. 

Appleton  Bragg. 

1878.   Isaac  N.  Davis. 

Nahum  Legg,  1819,  '25,  '26,  '32. 

1835.  John  Corbett. 

1853. 

John  McWales. 

Joseph  B.  Bancroft. 

Col.  Saml.  L.  Scammell,  1825,  '26, 

Aaron  Claflin. 

Henry  Nelson. 

John  S.  Mead. 

'27,  '28,  '29. 

Clark  Ellis. 

Aaron  Claflin. 

1879.   Daniel  J.  Cronan. 

Newell  Nelson,  Esq.,  1831. 

Clark  Sumner. 

1854. 

Obed  Daniels. 

Matthew  P.  Callanan. 

Capt.  Sylvester  Dean,  1829,  '34,  '36, 

Luther  Haven. 

Andrew  J.  Sumner. 

Joseph  B.  Bancroft. 

'36,  '37,  '38,  '40,  '41. 

1836.  Hastings  Daniels. 

Ziba  Tbayer. 

1880.   Daniel  J.  Cronan. 

Isaac  Davenport,  Esq.,  1829,   '38, 

John  Mason. 

1855. 

Seth  C.  Shepard. 

Matthew  P.  Callanan. 

42,  '44,  '47. 

Wm.  Godfrey. 

John  G.  Gilbert. 

James  R.  Davis. 

William  Godfrey,  1832,  '35. 

Samuel  L.  Scammell. 

Samuel  W.  Hayward. 

1881.  James  R.  Davis. 

Clark,    Ellis,  Esq.,  1830,  '31,   '32, 

Sullivan  Sumner. 

1856. 

Artemas  B.  Yant. 

Daniel  J.  Cronan. 

'35,  '37,  '39,  '49,  '51,  '52,  '55. 

1837.  Adam  Hunt. 

Obed  Daniels. 

Wm.  B.  Hale. 

Col.  Sullivan  Sumner,  1833,  '42. 

Dana  Perry. 

John  McWales. 

1882.   Wm.  B.  Hale. 

Mjyr.  Clark  Sumner,  1833,  '88,  '43, 

John  Cheney. 

1857. 

George  B.  Pierce. 

Daniel  J.  Cronan. 

'44. 

Isaac  Davenport. 

Artemas  B.  Yant. 

Isaac  N.  Crosby . 

Capt.  Henry  Nelson,  1834,  '36,  '38, 

OtisParkhurst. 

John  Mason. 

1883.    Isaac  N.  Crosby. 

'39,  '40,  '41,  '43,  '44,  '48,  '66. 

1838.   Emory  Walker. 

1858. 

Obed  Daniels. 

Philip  A.  Gleason. 

Hon.  Lee  Claflin,  18.35. 

Seth  P.  Carpenter. 

James  H.  Barker. 

Joseph  B.  Bancroft. 

Capt.  Rufus  Tbayer,  1835. 

Ellis  Sumner. 

Andrew  J.  Sumner. 

1884.  Philip  A,  Gleason. 

Artemas  Tbayer,  1835. 

Isaac  Davenport. 

1859. 

Obed  Daniels. 

Joseph  B.  Bancroft. 

Henry  Ball,  1835. 

■Wm.  Godfrey. 

James  H.  Barker. 

R.  E.  Foster. 

Aaron  Claflin,  1835,  '40,  '54. 

1839.  Ziba  Tbayer. 

Andrew  J.  Sumner. 

1885.  Joseph  B.  Bancroft. 

Amasa  Leiand,  1830. 

Dexter  Walker. 

1860. 

Zelek  Darling. 

Philip  H.  Curran. 

John  McWales,  1W6,  '41, '63. 

John  Mason. 

Seth  C.  Sbepbard. 

A.  A.  Clark. 

Ellis  Sumner,  Esq.,   1836,  '42,  '44, 

Sylvester  Dean. 

John  Corbett. 

1886.  Philip  H.  Curran. 

'46. 

Henry  Nelson. 

18G1. 

George  B.  Pierce. 

Alonzo  A.  Cook. 

Col.  Peter  Corbett,  1838. 

1840.   Horatio  N.  Smith. 

Obed  Daniels. 

Henry  A,  Clark. 

Africa  Madden,  1S39. 

Chester  Clark. 

James  H.  Barker. 

1887.  H.  C.  Scolt. 

Capt.  Albert  Newhall,  1840. 

Onson  Underwood. 

1862. 

Leonard  Hunt. 

M.  W.  Edwards. 

John  Erskine,   Esq,  1841. 

David  S.  Godfrey. 

George  Jones. 

C.  H.  Walker. 

De.\ter  Walker,  1S41. 

Ellis  Sumner. 

Obed  Daniels. 

1888.   P.  P.  Fields. 

Seth   P.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  1842. 

1841.   Joseph  .\lbee. 

1863. 

Leonard  Hunt. 

M.  W.  Edwards. 

Charles  F.  Chapin,  Esq.,  1842,  '49, 

George  Hancock. 

Obed  Daniels. 

C.  H.  Walker. 

'65,  '69,  '60. 

Joel  Holbrook. 

Andrew  J.  Sumner. 

Alfred  Bragg,  1845,  '46,  '47. 

Elmer  Cobb. 

1864. 

Wm.  S.  Wilkinson. 

j\To<ierator8. 

John  JI.  Parkhurst,  1847. 

Henry  Nelson. 

Henry  0.  Lothrop. 

Dr.  Samuel  Leslie  Scammell,  1780 

Andrew  J.  Sumner,  1846,  '48,  '49, 

1842.    Peter  Corbett. 

Elbridge  G.  Cook. 

'81,  'S3,  '88. 

'51,  '58. 

Jeremiah  Kelley. 

1865. 

James  R.  Davis. 

Daniel  Wedge,  1780,  '82. 

James  E.   Davia,  Esq.,  1848,  '57, 

Elias  Whitney. 

John  S.  Mead. 

Jonathan  Jones,  17S0,  '82. 

'60, '61,  '62,  '63,  '64,  '65,  '66,  '67, 

Willard  Bragg. 

Zibeon  C.  Field. 

Capt.  Saml.  Warren,  1780,  '81,  '82, 

'70,  '71,  '72,  '73, '74, '75, '76,  '77, 

Sullivan  Sumner. 

1866. 

James  R.  Davis. 

'86. 

'78. 

1843.    Otis  T.  Nelson. 

John  S.  Mead. 

Capt.  Gershom  Nelson,  1780,  '82, 

Col.  Lewis  Johnson,  1848. 

Willard  Haven. 

Zibeon  C.  Field. 

'85. 

Henry  Chapin,  1849. 

Ellis  Sumner. 

1867. 

Albert  C.  Withington. 

Edward  Rawson,  Esq.,  1780,  '81. 

Charles  K.  Scribnor,  1849. 

Adam  Hunt. 

James  R.  Davis. 

Col.  Ichabod  Thayer,  1781,'  84,  '85. 

Simpson  Bixby,  1850. 

John  Corbett. 

James  H.  Barker. 

'86,  '92,   '94,  '96,  '98,  1800,  '01, 

George  Crocker,  1850. 

1844.    Whitman  V.  Cook. 

1868. 

Lansford  B.  Felton. 

'03,  '12. 

Otis  Parkhurst,  Jr.,  Esq.,  1850. 

Horace  B.  Hero. 

George  B.  Blake. 

Col.  Samuel  Jones,  1782,  '88,  '90, 

John  G.  Gilbert,  I8.3O. 

Hiram  Hunt. 

.Tames  H.  Barker. 

'91,  '92,  '94,  '95,  '96, '97,  '98, '99, 

Elias  Whitney,  1851. 

Seth  P.  Carpenter. 

1869. 

Stephen  J.  Onion. 

1800,    '01,  '02,  '03,  '04,  '05,    '06, 

Appleton  Bragg,  1852. 

Clark  Sumner. 

Eicbard  Carroll. 

•17. 

Charles  Leiand,  1852. 

1845.  Andrew  J.  Sumner. 

Albert  C.  Withington. 

Noah  Wiswall,  1783,  '87. 

Gen.  Orison  Underwood,  1852,  '54, 

Ira  Wight. 

1870. 

Albert  M.  Sumner. 

Dea.  Seth  Nelson,  1783,  '84. 

'56,  '38,  '59,  '61,  '62,  '64,  '67. 

Stephen  Cook. 

John  S.  Mead. 

James  Sumner,  Esq.,  1784. 

Willard  Bragg,  1852. 

Elbridge  G.  Cook. 

Zibeon  C.  Field. 

Adams  Chapin,  Esq.,  1785. 

Edwin  Battles,  1854. 

John  Corbett. 

1871. 

James  R.  Davia, 

Col.  James   Mellen,  1785,  '89,  '90, 

Rev.   James  T.   Woodbury,    1853, 

1846.    Alfred  Bragg. 

Zibeon  C.  Field. 

'92, '93. 

'54,  '55,  '59. 

Sullivan  Sumner. 

John  S.  Mead. 

Eld.  John  Chapin,  1786,  '87,  '93. 

Herman  H.  Bowers,  1855. 

.\dam  Hunt. 

1872. 

Henry  C.  Scott. 

Lt.  David  Stearns,  1787,  '88,  '99, 

Hon.  Aaron  C.  Maybew,  1843,  '49, 

1847.  Martin  Fletcher. 

Albert  C.  Withington. 

1809,  '10,  '11,  '1.1. 

'53,'57,'59,  '61,  '62,  '63,  '66,  '73. 

MILFOKD. 
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Leonard  Hunt,  1842. 

Col  James  H.  Barker,  1858. 

Amos  Holbrool;,  Esq.,  1860. 

Capt.  Elbridge  Mann,  1.S60. 

Bartholomew  Wood,  1800. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Fa.v,  1861. 

Hon.  Winslow  Battles,  1S62. 

George  Draper,  1863. 

George  B.Blake,  1867,  '68,  '69, '70, 

'71,    '72,    '74,    '76,  '77,  '78,  '79, 

'80,  '81,  '82,  '83,  '84. 
William  Spencer,  1869. 
Stephen  J.  Onion,  1870. 
Albert  C.  Withington,  1877. 
Joseph  H.  Wood,  1885. 
Henry  E.  Fales,  1880, '87,  '88. 

Town  Clerl:B.    ' 
Caleb  Cheney,  1781,  '82,  '83,  '87, 

'88,  and  also  treasurer. 
Samuel  Jones,  1784,  '86,  '86,  1807 

to  1816. 
Adams  Chapin,   1789, '90,  '91,  '92 

to  1807. 
John  Olaflin,  Jr.,  1816,  '17. 
Newell  Nelson,  1818  to  '26. 
Clark  Ellis.  18J6  to  '29. 
Isaac  Davenport,  1829  to  '37. 
Newell  Nelson,  again  1837  to  '43. 
John  Erskine,  1843  to  '48. 
Leander  Holbrook,  1848, 
John  Erskine,  again,  1849,  '50. 
Charles  F.  Chapin,  1861  to  '55,  '56 

to  '59. 
William  H.  Burbank,  1865. 
Lewis  Fales,  1859  continuously  to 

'81. 
Lewis  Hayden,  1881,  '82,  '83,  '84, 

'85, '86. 
John  I.  McLaughlin,  1887-88. 

Town  Treasjirei-B. 
David  Stearns,  1787  to  1826. 
GustavuB  D.  Peck,  1820,  '27,  '33. 
Samuel  L.  Scanimell,  1828,  '29. 
John  Claflin,  Jr.,  1830,  '31. 
Lee  Claflin,  1832. 
Sylvester  Dean,  1834  to  '37,  '69  to 

'04. 
Sullivan  Sumner,  1837,  '38. 
George  Howe,  1839  to  '42. 
John  Mason,  1842  to  '56. 
D.P.  Walbridge,  1855. 
Leonard  Hunt,  1856  to  '59. 
Ethan  C.  Clsflin,  1864  to   '81,  '82, 

'83,  '84,  '85. 
Lewis  Hayden,  1886,  '87,  '88. 


Representatives  Clioeen. 

1784.  Ichabod  Thayer. 

1 785.  Ichabod  Thayer. 

1786.  None. 

1787.  David  Stearns. 

1788.  David  Stearns. 

1789.  David  Stearns. 

1790.  None. 
1791-1812.  Samuel  Jones. 

1813.  Pearley  Hunt. 

1814.  Samuel  Jones. 
1815-16.  Pearley  Hunt. 

1817.  None. 

1818.  None. 

1819.  Esek  Green. 

1820.  None. 
1821-23.  Pearley  Hunt. 


1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
18Z8. 
1829. 
1830. 


1832. 


1833. 
1834. 


1838. 


1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844-16, 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1860. 

1861. 
1862. 
1853. 
1864. 
1855. 
1866. 


None. 
None. 

John  Claflin,  Jr. 
Samuel  L.  Scammell. 
None. 

John  Claflin,  Jr. 
John  Claflin,  Jr. 
Samuel  L.  Scammell. 
Newell  Nelson. 
Henry  Nelson. 
William  Godfrey. 
Isaac  Davenport. 
None. 

Rufus  Thayer. 
Lee  Claflin. 
Henry  Nelson. 
Aaron  Claflin. 
Sullivan  Sumner. 
John  Corbett. 
Ellis  Sumner. 
Otis  Parkhuret. 
Henry  Nelson. 
Ariah  Bragg. 
John  Mason. 
John  Corbett. 
Nelson  Parkhurst. 
Jeremiah  Kelly. 
Elmer  Cobb. 
Adam  Hunt. 
Alfred  Bragg. 
Waldo  C.  Perry. 
Alfred  Bragg. 
Horace  B.  Hero. 
None. 

Hiram  Hunt. 
Alfred  Bragg. 
Charles  F.  Chapin. 
Horace  B.  Hero. 
None. 

Herman  H.  Bowers. 
Horace  B.  Hero. 
Aaron  C.  Mayhew. 


The  twenty-first  article  of  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution, providing  for  representative  districts,  was 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  185G  and  1857,  and 
ratified  by  the  people  in  1857.  Under  the  apportion- 
ment made  in  accordance  with  the  amendment,  the 
town  of  Milford  constituted  the  Nineteenth  Kepre- 
sentative  District  of  Worcester  County,  and  until  the 
next  apportionment  the  following  Representatives 
were  chosen : 


1867.  John  S.  Scaramel. 
Andrew  J.  Sumner. 

1858.  Elbridge  Mann. 
James  H.  Barker. 

1859.  James  H.  Barker. 
Andrew  J.  Sumner, 


1860. 


1861. 


H.  0.  Lathrop. 
Daniel  S.  Chapin. 
H.  0.  Lathrop. 
Charles  F.  Claflin. 
1862.  Aaron  C.  Mayhew. 
H.  0.  Lathrop. 


1864. 


A.  A.  Cook. 
James  R.  Davis. 
Zibeon  C.  Field. 
J.  B.  Bancroft. 


Zibeon  C.  Field. 
Joseph  Hancock. 


Under  the  apportionment  of  1866  the  towns  of 
Milford,  Mendon,  Uxbridge  and  Blackstone  consti- 
tuted the  Fifteenth  Representative  District  of  Wor- 
cester County,  and  the  following  Representatives 
were  chosen  to  represent  the  district  until  the  next 
apportionment : 

George  W.  Stacey,  of  Milford, 1866 

James  W.  Putnam,  of  Milford 1866 

John  S.  Needham,  of  Blackstone 1866 

Isaac  H.  Stearns,  of  Milford 1867 

Moses  Farrar,  of  Blackstone 1867 

Charles  Wing,  uf  Uxbridge 1867 

Alfred  A.  Burrell,  of  Milford 1868 

Thomas  G.  Kent,  of  Milford 1868 

Alexander  H.  Allen,  of  Mendon 1868 

Harrison  C.  Whitman,  of  Uxbridge 1869 

A.  A.  Sherman,  of  Uxbridge 1869 

B.  Hayward,  of  Milford 1869 

Bainbridge  Hayward,  of  Milford 1870 

Lawrence  Reade,  of  Milford 1870 

Lyman  Paine,  of  Blackstone 1870 

George  B.  Blake,  of  Milford 1871 

Wm.  N.  Aldrich,  of  Mendon 1871 

George  W.  Hobbs,  of  Uxbridge 1871 

George  B.  Blake,  of  Milford 1872 

Henry  C.  Skinner,  of  Milford 1872 

John  C.  Scott,  of  Blackstone 1872 

George  W.  Taft,  of  Uxbridge 1873 

Albert  Smith,  of  Blackstone 1873 

Lawrence  Reade,  of  Milford 1873 

Albert  Smith,  of  Blackstone 1874 

Albert  W.  Gaskell,  of  Mendon 1874 

James  Bergiu,  of  Milford 1874 

George  6.  Parker,  of  Milford 1875 

Patrick  Kennedy,  of  Blackstone 1875 

Charles  C.  Capron,  of  Uxbridge 1875 

Under  the  apportionment  of  1876  the  towns  of 
Milford,  Mendon  and  Upton  constituted  the  Second 
Representative  District  of  Worcester  County,  and 
the  following  were  chosen  until  the  next  apportion- 
ment : 

Wm.  H.  Cook,  of  Milford 1876 

Augustus  S.  Tuttle,  of  Milford 1876     • 

Wm.  H.  Cook,  of  Milford 1877 

Charles  A.  Davis,  of  Upton 1877 

Homer  W.  Darling,  of  Mendon 1878 

Isaac  N.  Crosby,  of  Milford 1878 

Isaac  N.  Crosby,  of  Milford  1879 

Benjamin  A.  Jourdan,  of  Upton 1879 

Silas  W.  Hale,  of  Milford 1880 

Charles  W.  Wilcox,  of  Milford 1880 

Silas  W.  Hale,  of  Milford 1881 

Edward  S.  Leiand,  of  Upton 1881 

Thomas  J.  Hall,  of  Upton 1882 

David  M.  Richardson,  of  Mendon 1882 

James  F.  Stratton,  of  Milford 1883 

Daniel  Reed,  of  Milford 188S 

James  F.  Stratton,  of  Milford 1884 

Henry  J.  Bailey,  of  Milford..... 1884 

James  F.  Stratton,  of  Milford 1885 

Henry  J.  Bailey,  of  Milford 1885 

Under  the  apportionment  of  1886  the  towns  of 
Milford,  Blackstone,  Mendon  and  Hopedale  consti- 
tuted the  Eleventh  Worcester  District,  and  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  chosen : 

James  Lally,  Jr. ,  of  Milford 1886 
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Henry  E.  Tales,  of  Milford 1886 

James  Lally,  Jr.,  of  Milford 1887 

Tbomaa  McCovey,  of  Blackstone 1887 

James  Lally,  Jr.,  of  Milford 1888 

Thomas  McCovey,  of  Blackstone 1888 

The  population  of  Milford  since  the  introduction  of 
tlie  shoe  industry  has  steadily  increased.  In  1815  it 
was  probably  about  one  thousand,  in  1825  about 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty,  in  18.35  fifteen  hundred,  in 
1845  twenty-five  hundred,  in  1855  about  seventy-five 
hundred,  in  1865  about  nine  thousand,  in  1875  about 
ninety-eight  hundred,  and  in  1885  ninety-three  hun- 
dred and  forty-three.  At  the  date  of  this  sketch,  after 
deducting  the  population  of  Hopedale,  it  probably 
stands  at  about  ten  thousand.  The  town  owns  no 
water-works,  but  the  inhabitants  are  supplied  by  the 
Milford  Water  Company  with  water,  and  an  annual 
appropriation  is  made  to  pay  for  water  for  fire  pur- 
poses. It  has  a  good  Fire  Department,  with  two 
steam  fire-engines  and  three  hose  companies  and  a 
hook-and-ladder  company,  and  is  thus  well  provided 
against  serious  disaster. 

The  following  list  of  expenditures  of  the  town  for 
the  year  1887  will  exhibit  the  working  of  its  munici- 
pal machinery,  and  with  this  list  this  imperfect 
sketch  must  close.  The  writer  wishes,  however,  be- 
fore closing,  to  give  due  credit  for  a  large  amount  of 
information  to  the  exhaustive  "History  of  Milford," 
prepared  by  Rev.  Adin  Ballou,  who,  while  furnishing 
the  town  with  a  memorial  of  inestimable  value,  has 
completed  a  lasting  one  of  himself: 

nigh  way  department $11,01)6.26 

Incidentals 9,474.80 

Schools 21,225.06 

Poor  department 10,236.09 

Town  Debt 25,000.00 

Money,  borrowed  and  paid 20,000  00 

State  tax 0,952.52 

National  bank  tax 4,177.56 

State  and  military  aid 5,941.00 

Liquor  licensee 1,904.12 

Water  for  fire  purposes 3,354.79 

Interest 6,089.54 

Fire  department 4,761.76 

Gas  and  street  lights 3,305.11 

Memorial  Hall  Square 7,496.29 

"  account 1,031.57 

Town  Hall  and  Lockup 696.10 

Plans  and  surveys,  Sewer  Committee 812.00 

Lawrence  Street 275.42 

Town  Park > 49.24 

Library 837.02 

Concrete  sidewalks 1,376.31 

Vernon  Grove  Cemetery 150.00 

Memoiial  Day 100.00 

Support  of  paupers 88.68 

Burial  lots 22.50 

Total 8145,422.72 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


JOHN  CLAFLIN. 

The  Glaflins  have  been  more  or  less  prominent  in 
Milford  for  over  eighty  years.     They  came  directly  or 


indirectly  from  Hopkintou,  and  they  are  said  to  be  of 
Scotch  extraction ;  their  ancestors  may  have  been 
among  the  Scotch  immigrants  who  helped  to  settle 
Hopkintou  at  an  early  period.  (See  "  History  of 
Milford.") 

John  Cluflin,  the  son  of  John  and  grandson  of 
Ebenezer,  was  born  in  Holliston,  June  24,  1775 ;  he 
married  Lydia,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Jerusha 
(Burnap)  Mellen,  of  Hopkinton,  in  1798  (she  having 
been  born  December  15,  1777);  they  came  to  Milford 
in  1798,  resided  two  years  on  the  Noah  Wiswall  place, 
carrying  on  there  the  business  of  cordwainer;  then 
bought  about  forty  acres  of  land,  with  its  buildings,  of 
Samuel  Rockwood,  the  place  recently  occupied  by 
Benjamin  D.  Godfrey,  and  lived  there  four  years. 
He  next  purchased,  of  his  father,  the  lot  where  the 
Mansion  House  now  stands,  containing  about  four 
acres,  with  the  buildings  thereon.  There  he  kept 
store  and  tavern  five  years.  This  was  probably  the 
first  tavern  kept  on  that  spot.  Thenceforth,  steadily 
advancing  in  enterprise  and  increasing  in  wealth,  he 
became  one  of  our  most  influential  citizens;  shrewd 
and  successful  in  public  affairs  as  well  as  private; 
captain  and  then  major  of  artillery;  invested  first  or 
last  with  the  most  responsible  town  offices,  and 
holding  for  thirty  years  nearly,  previous  to  his  death 
(which  occurred  July  10,  1848),  a  continuous  com- 
mi.«sion  as  justice  of  the  peace.  His  children  were: 
Sylvia,  Amelia,  Charlotte,  Direxa,  Aaron,  Jerusha, 
Horace  B.,  Sophia  A.,  William  Bainbridge. 


I 


H.  B.  CLAFLIN. 

Horace  B.  Claflin  was  born  at  Milford,  Mass., 
December  18,  1811,  his  father  being  John  Claflin, 
general  country  store-keeper,  farmer  and  justice  of 
the  peace.  He  was  educated  at  common  school  and 
the  Milford  Academy. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he,  in  company  with  his 
brother,  Aaron,  and  brother-in-law,  Samuel  Daniels, 
succeeded  his  father  in  business  at  Milford.  The 
latter  gave  each  of  the  three  boys  one  thousand  dol- 
lars to  .start  with.  The  following  year  (1832)  they 
opened  a  dry-goods  store  at  Worcester,  in  connection 
with  their  general  store  at  Milford.  In  1833  Aaron 
took  the  Milford  store,  leaving  Horace  in  exclusive 
possession  of  the  Worcester  business.  He  remained  in 
Worcester  until  July,  1,  1843  (marrying,  meantime, 
Agnes  Sanger,  daughter  of  Colonel  Calvin  Sanger,  of 
Sherborne,  Mass.),  and  then,  with  William  F.  Buck- 
ley, he  formed  the  firm  of  Buckley  &  Claflin,  and 
began  a  wholesale  dry-goods  business  at  46  Cedar 
Street,  New  York.  In  1850  they  built  a  store  at  No. 
57  Broadway,  and  moved  into  it  in  January,  1851. 
The  following  July  (1851)  Mr.  Buckley  retired,  and 
Mr.  Claflin  made  up  a  firm  with  William  H.  Mellen 
and  several  juniors,  under  the  style  of  Claflin,  Mellen 
&  Co.  In  1853  Mr.  Claflin  and  others  built,  at  111 
Broadway,  the  building  known  as  Trinity  Building» 
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whither  the  business  was  transferred  on  the  comple- 
I       tion  of  the  structure.     There  the  firm  did  a  rapidly- 
increasing  business  until  Januarr,  1861,  when  they 
moved  into  the  store  corner  of  Church  and  Worth 
I       streets,  running  through  to  West  Broadway. 

The  great  expansion  of  their  trade,  in  view  of  their 
largely  increased  room,  came  at  an  unfortunate  time. 
By  the  lat«  Civil  War  the  firm's  assets  were  largely 
locked  up  and  rendered  almost  worthless,  and  Claflin, 
Mellen  &  Co.  were  compelled  to  ask  their  creditors 
to  accept  seventy  per  cent,  on  long  time  in  settlement 
of  their  accounts.  A  lai^e  majority  of  the  creditors 
accepted  these  terms,  but  claims  to  the  amount  of 
about  one  million  dollars  could  not  be  adjusted  on 
extended  time,  and  were  bought  up  by  friends  of  Mr. 
Claflin  at  about  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  Very  speedily 
after  resumption  the  firm  began  to  discount  the  com- 
promise notes,  and  long  before  maturity  of  the  exten- 
sion, the  seventy  cents,  and  thirty  cents  additional, 
with  interest  on  everything,  had  been  paid.  Then 
i  Mr.  Claflin  sought  out  all  who  had  sold  their  claims  \ 
for  ca^h  (at  about  fifty  cents),  and  paid  them  the  bal- 
ance needful  to  make  np  one  hundred  cents  and 
interest. 

January  1,  1864,  Jlr.  Mellen  retired,  and  since 
then  the  style  of  the  firm  has  been  H.  B.  Claflin  & 
Co.  Their  sales  during  the  war  amounted  in  one  year 
(from  May  1st  to  May  1st)  to  seventy-two  million 
dollars. 

In  the  panic  of  1873  the  firm,  with  millions  of  | 
dollars  'of  bills  receivable  on  hand,  could  not  get 
discounts  rapidly  enough  to  meet  their  open  accounts 
at  maturity.  No  paper  with  their  name  on  it  went 
to  protest,  but  they  asked  their  creditors  to  accept 
notes  at  an  average  of  five  months,  with  interest 
added,  in  settlement  of  the  open  accounts,  and  most 
of  the  creditors  were  willing  to  extend  this  accom- 
modation. The  notes  were  paid  at  an  average  of 
about  ninety  days — -say  two  months  before  maturity. 
The  ability  of  Mr.  Claflin  may  be  judged  fairly  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  business  which  he  built  np, 
which  from  1865  to  the  time  of  his  death  far  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  other  commercial  house  in  the 
world.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  that  development  of 
modern  business  by  which  the  old-fashioned  jobbing 
houses  became  importers,  and  even  mann&ctnrers, 
as  well  as  distributers  of  merchandise,  a  develop- 
ment which  has  now  extended  to  many  other  branches 
of  trade,  with  a  constant  tendency  to  the  minimum 
of  profit  and  conseqaent  benefit  to  the  consumer. 
The  fortune  which  he  accumulated  is  a  very  inade- 
quate measure  of  his  success,  for  his  great  liberality 
to  his  associates  prevented  him  from  keeping  to  him- 
self the  share  of  the  profits  which  he  might  fiirly 
have  claimed.  More  than  a  score  of  persons  who 
stood  in  confidential  relations  to  him  in  the  business 
(partners  and  others)  retired  to  leisure  at  various 
times  with  ample  fortunes,  not  one  of  them  having 
contributed  a  dollar  in  money  to  the  firm's  capitaL 


If  he  had  been  avaricious  his  accumulations  would 
probably  have  been  thrice  what  they  were,  but  he  pre- 
ferred gratitude  to  money.  In  measuring  his  work, 
too,  not  only  his  individual  fortune  and  those  of  his 
immediate  associatas  must  be  reckoned,  but  note 
should  also  be  taken  that  hundreds  of  fortunes 
throughout  the  United  States  have  had  their  begin- 
ing  in  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Claflin.  It  was  a  great 
satisfaction  Co  him  to  give  young  men  a  liberal  start, 
and  perhaps  no  other  man  has  lived  in  this  country 
who  has  helped  so  many  beginners  with  money  and 
with  unexampled  credit,  until  they  have  become 
able  to  sustain  themselves. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  of  noble 
principles.  In  1850  it  was  unpopular — it  cost  some- 
thing— to  be  known  as  an  ojjponent  of  slavery,  but 
when  the  Castle  Garden  meeting  was  called  in  that 
year,  he,  in  his  quiet  way,  let  every  one  know  that 
he  was  an  uncompromising  friend  of  freedom,  and  it 
was  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  be  published  in  the  list  of 
"  Black  Bepublicans,"  which  many  of  the  newspapers 
held  up  for  abuse. 

Although  strongly  Bepublican  in  his  political 
views,  and  a  Kepubiican  Presidential  elector  in  1872,  in 
188-1  he  voted  for  President  Cleveland  (when  most  of 
his  personal  friends  were  in  favor  of  Mr.  Blaine), 
because  he  was  a  sincere  believer  in  civU  service  re- 
form. 

His  life  was  remarkably  happy.  He  said  to  his 
sons  many  times,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  live  my  life 
over  again,  for  with  all  its  mistakes  and  disappoint- 
ments it  has  been  full  of  happiness."  Only  a  man 
of  good  heart  and  clear  conscience  could  say  that. 

Mr.  Ciaflin's  benevolence  was  without  limit.  He 
was  always  thinking  of  the  poor  and  needy,  and  fre- 
quently said  to  his  family,  "  We  must  try  to  give 
pleasure  to  poor  people,  not  to  the  rich ;  the  latter  do 
not  need  our  attention."  His  cheerfulness  was  won- 
derful. His  conversation  sparkled  with  humor.  Even 
in  the  most  trying  times  his  presence  was  like  sun- 
shine to  his  family  and  friends.  He  was  a  living  il- 
lustration of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  charming  lines : 
''  Life  is  made  up  not  of  great  sacrifices  or  duties,  but 
of  little  things,  in  which  smiles  and  kindness  and 
small  obligations,  given  habitually,  are  what  win  and 
pr^erve  the  heart  and  secure  comfort." 

His  pleasures,  except  those  of  business,  were  found 
at  home.  He  belonged  to  no  clubs,  entertained  and 
went  into  society  comparatively  little ;  but  in  his 
home  circle,  and  among  the  few  who  were  very  inti- 
mate with  him,  the  charm  of  his  bright  fice,  his 
overflowing  merriment,  and  his  sweet  seriousness  will 
never  be  forgotten.  He  loved  more  than  most  men, 
and  every  one  that  lived  in  his  immediate  presence 
had  an  affection  for  him  beyond  expression  in  words. 
He  died  November  14, 1885,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year 
of  his  age. 
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A  A  HON  CLAFUN. 

Aaron  Claflin  was  born  in  Millbrd,  April  20,  1807. 
He  grew  up  and  succeeded  his  father,  John  Claflin, 
in  business.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Captain 
Eufua  and  Hannah  (Parkhurst)  Thayer,  April  17, 
1828.  He  has  devoted  himself  honorably  and  .suc- 
cessfully to  business,  mainly  in  manufacturing  boots, 
and  especially  as  a  wholesale  dealer  in  that  general 
line,  managing,  since  1842,  a  large  and  flourishing 
boot  and  shoe  store  in  New  York  City,  and  residing 
inJBrooklyn  much  of  his  time.  But  he  has  constantly 
given  Milford  a  large  share  of  his  business  enter- 
prise and  wealth. 

The  numerous  substantial  edifices  in  our  Centre, 
occupied  under  his  auspices,  or  afibrding  ample  ac- 
commodations to  other  business  men,  together  with 
public  halls,  &c.,  proclaim  his  deep  interest  in  the 
thrift  of  his  native  town.  Besides  these,  he  owns 
and  runs  a  large  model  farm  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  on  Silver  Hill,  with  probably  as  much  pecuniary 
benefit  to  others  as  to  himself.  This  is  his  rural 
home,  which  he  visits  quite  regularly  from  month  to 
month,  making  such  temporary  stays  as  convenience 
and  pleasure  dictate. 

He  is  an  expert  at  minding  his  own  business,  treat- 
ing his  fellow-creatures  commendably,  dispensing  his 
benefactions  unostentatiously,  and  thus  insuring  to 
himself  a  corresponding  measure  of  respectful  good- 
will. His  memory  is  a  most  remarkable  encyclo- 
paedia of  town  history,  genealogy  and  interesting 
facts.  Milford  owes  Mr.  Claflin  and  family  a  high 
tribute  of  solid  honor  and  gratitude. 

Mr.  Claflin's  children  are  as  follows:  Fidelia, 
Charles  F.,  George  W.,  Mary  L.,  John  H.,  Josephine 
B.,  AdlaM.,  Henry  A. 

Mrs.  Aaron  Claflin  died  July  18,  1875. 


HON.   AAEON   C.    MAYHEW. 

Mr.  May  hew  came  to  Milford  from  Hopkinton  in 
the  year  1829,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  late 
Lee  Claflin  to  learn  the  tanner's  trade.  With  a  reso- 
lute ambition  and  energetic  will  to  achieve  success 
in  the  world  he  did  so.  Having  mastered  his  trade 
and  married  a  congenial  helpmeet,  he  enfered  into 
partnership,  March  25,  1835,  with  David  S.  Godfrey, 
for  the  manufacture  of  leather,  under  the  firm-name 
of  Godfrey  &  Mayhew.  The  firm  soon  commenced 
to  manufacture  boots  and  shoes.  Their  business  grew 
and  prospered.  Mr.  Godfrey  having  died,  Mr.  May- 
hew  formed,  in  1853,  a  co-partnership  for  prosecuting 
the  same  line  of  business  with  George  W.  Howe  and 
John  S.  Leland,  under  the  firm-name  of  A.  C.  May- 
hew  &  Co.  Mr.  Leland  died  in  1857,  and  Sullivan 
C.  Sumner  took  his  place  in  the  firm,  which,  with 
slight  changes,  remained  in  continuous  activity.  Mr. 
Mayhew  was  .several  years  president  of  the  Milford 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  vice-president  and  on  the 
Investment  Committee  of  the  Milford  Savings  Bank 


from  its  incorporation  in  1851.  He  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  Milford  National  Bank  at  its  institution 
in  1854,  and  held  that  responsible  position  until  hia 
death,  which  occurred  September  20,  1880.  Mean- 
time he  was  distinguished  in  civil  and  political  life 
as  moderator  of  many  town-meetings,  selectman,  rep- 
resentative to  General  Court  two  years,  twice  a  State 
Senator,  a  member  of  Governor's  Council  under 
Banks  two  years,  on  the  State  Central  Committee  of 
the  Republican  party  for  several  years,  and  a  Presi- 
dential elector  on  the  Grant  and  Wilson  ticket  in 
1872.  Such  is  the  outline  of  his  personal  and  pub- 
lic success,  from  the  humble  beginning  whence  he 
started. 

His  pedigree  was  also  honorable.  He  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Rev.  Adin  Ballou  documents  and  a 
genealogical  tree  which  make  him  a  descendant  of 
the  celebrated  Mayhews  that  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  early  times  of  New  England  as  civilizers 
of  the  Indians.  Thomas  came  over  from  England 
in  1631 ;  he  was  immediately  admitted  a  freeman, 
settled  at  Watertown,  held  numerous  responsible 
civil  offices,  and  finally,  under  a  grant  from  the  Earl 
of  Sterling,  was  made  superintendent  of  Nantucket, 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  the  adjacent  islands,  for  the 
purpose  of  governing,  civilizing  and  Christianizing 
the  Indians  there.  He  left  Watertown  with  a  colony 
of  whites  for  his  domain,  and  his  son,  Thomas,  as  a 
preacher  to  the  Indians.  This  son  died  when  the 
father  was  seventy  years  of  age;  and  finding  it  im- 
possible to  procure  a  successor  who  understood  the 
language  of  the  natives,  he  took  his  son's  place,  min- 
istering till  his  death,  at  the  advanced  age  of  be- 
tween ninety  and  one  hundred  years.  (See  Mayhew 
Genealogy,  "  Milford  History.") 


ZIBEON  0.    FIELD.l 

Zibeon  C.  Field,  of  Milford,  is  the  son  of  Zibeon 
and  Lydia  (Howe)  Field,  and  was  born  in  Paris, 
Maine,  on  the  25th  day  of  December,  1831.  He  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  eminent  English  astronomei. 
Sir  John  Field.  He  is  also  a  lineal  descendant  of 
John  Alden,  the  last  surviving  signer  of  the  famous 
compact  made  on  board  the  "  Mayflower.'' 

Mr.  Field  first  came  to  Milford  in  1848,  and 
worked  for  some  time  in  a  boot  shop,  but  his  health 
having  become  impaired,  in  1852  he  sailed  for  Cali- 
fornia, going  around  Cape  Horn  in  the  good  ship 
"  R.  C.  Winthrop."  After  having  passed  three  years 
there  at  work  in  the  mines,  he  returned  to  Milford, 
but  soon  after  engaged  in  the  provision  business  in 
Roxbury.  It  was  not  till  1858  that  he  was  perma- 
nently established  in  Milford,  where  he  has  ever  since 
been  carrying  on  a  coal  and  lumber  business  in  con- 
nection with  his  brother,  Perley  T.  Field. 

He  has  been  married  twice ;  his  first  wife  was  Lydia 

1  By  C.  A.  Dewey. 
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A.,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Peter  and  Hopestill 
(Prentiss)  Corbett,  by  whom  he  had  four  children. 
She  died  Murch  21,  1872.  His  second  wife,  whom  he 
married  June  17,  1874,  was  Anna,  the  daughter  of 
Almon  and  Sarah  A.  (Darling)  Thwing,  of  Hopedale. 
By  this  marriage  the  town  lost  one  of  the  best  of  its 
teachers. 

Mr.  Field  has  always  shown  a  lively  interest  in 
public  matters,  and  been  willing  to  do  his  share  of 
work  for  the  common  good.  For  two  years  he  was 
foreman  of  the  Washington  Hoolc-and-Ladder  Com- 
pany of  Roxbury.  In  Milford  he  served  some  time 
on  the  Board  of  Engineers  ;  for  five  years  he  was 
chairman  of  the  selectmen,  and  for  three  years  a 
member  of  the  School  Committee.  For  two  years,  in 
1864  and  1865,  he  was  a  member  of  the  General 
Court,  where  he  served  on  the  committees  on  horse- 
railroads  and  on  railways  and  canals.  He  was  also 
appointed  by  Governor  Andrew  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace. 

He  was  an  active  and  efficient  worker  as  agent  of 
the  town  in  recruiting  soldiers  for  the  war.  He  went 
to  Washington  in  1864  and,  by  a  personal  interview 
with  President  Lincoln,  secured  the  credit  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  three  years'  men  to  Mil- 
ford,  for  whom  the  town  had  received  uo  credit  in  the 
settlement  between  the  State  and  National  govern- 
ments, thus  saving  for  the  town  many  thousand 
dollars. 

For  several  years  past  Mr.  Field  has  declined  to 
accept  of  any  civil  office,  but  still  takes  a  warm  inter- 
est in  polities,  and  is  now  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican League  of  Milford.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Universalist  Church,  and  has  long  been  one  of  the 
standing  committee  of  the  parish. 

Mr.  Field  has  played  well  his  part  in  life.  Success- 
ful in  his  private  business,  he  is  one  of  those  public- 
spirited  and  most  valuable  men  who  are  always  ready 
to  lend  a  hand  in  aiding  any  good  work  which  may 
advance  the  interests  of  the  town.  Quick  and  clear 
in  his  perceptions,  and  endowed  with  a  large  share  of 
common  sense,  he  has  always  shown  the  courage  of 
his  convictions,  and  has  ever  been  disposed  to  stand 
up  for  what  he  believed  to  be  right.  He  enjoys  the 
respect  of  the  entire  community  in  which  he  lives, 
and  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  and 
most  influential  citizens  of  Milford. 


CHAPTER      CLXIII. 
RUTLAND. 

BY   CHARLES   R.    BARTLETT. 

Indian  Deed  and  Grant  of  Twelve  MU^s  Square — Proprietorships  and 
Hardships  of  Early  Settlers — Location  and  Surface — Roads  and  Schools 
— Revolutionary  War — Encampment  of  Burgoyne^s  Army — Indians. 

An  Indian  deed,  dating  back  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  December  22,  1686,  given  and  executed   by 


Joseph  Trask,  alias  Puagastion,  of  Pennicook  ;  Job, 
alias  Pompamamay,  of  Natick;  Simon  Piticom,  alias 
Wananapan,  of  Wamasaick ;  Sassawannow,  of  Natick ; 
James  Wiser,  alias  Qualipumt,  of  Natick  (Indians 
who  claimed  to  be  lords  of  the  soil),  to  Henry 
Willard,  Joseph  Rowlandson,  Joseph  Foster,  Ben- 
jamin Willard  and  Cyprian  Stevens,  for  twenty-three 
pounds  of  the  then  currency,  of  a  certain  tract  of 
land  twelve  miles  square,  comprising  about  one-eighth 
part  of  Worcester  County,  including  what  is  now  the 
whole  of  Rutland,  Oakham,  Barre,  Hubbardston, 
more  than  one-half  of  Princeton  and  nearly  or  quite 
one-half  of  Paxton. 

Upon  the  petition  of  the  descendants  of  Maj.  Simon 
Willard,  of  Lancaster,  to  the  General  Court  for  the 
confirmation  of  their  title  to  the  above  tract  of  land, 
on  the  23d  of  February,  1713,  the  following  order  was 
passed : 

That  the  lands  in  the  Indian  Deed,  and  according  to  their  butts  and 
liounds,  be  confirmed  to  the  children  of  the  said  Simon  Willard,  de- 
ceased, or  to  their  legal  repreeentatives  and  associates,  provided  that 
within  seven  years'  time  there  be  sixty  families  settled  thereon,  and 
sufficient  lands  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Gospel  ministry  and  schools, 
except  what  part  thereof  the  Hon.  Samuel  Sewell,  Esq.,  hath  already 
purchased,  and  that  this  grant  shall  not  encroach  upon  any  former 
grant,  or  grants,  or  exceed  the  quantity  ot  twelve  miles  square. 

The  town  to  be  called  Rutland  and  to  lye  to  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex. 

This  deed  was  received  April  14, 1714,  and  entered 
with  the  record  of  deeds  for  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
liber  16,  page  541 — Samuel  Phelps,  registrar.  TMs 
tract  of  land  contained  ninety-three  thousand  one 
hundred  afld  sixty  acres,  the  south  corner  butting 
upon  Muschopauge  Lake;  the  northeast  boundary  on 
Worcester — what  is  now  Holden — of  about  six  miles; 
the  northwest,  including  the  larger  part  of  Princeton, 
by  a  line  running  on  the  soutli  base  of  Mount  Wa- 
chusett  and  the  northwest  border  of  Hubbardston, 
eleven  miles  ;  the  southwest  being  the  present  south- 
west boundary  of  Hubbardston  and  Barre,  thirteen 
miles ;  the  southeast  answering  to  the  southwest  bound- 
ary of  Barre  and  Oakham,  eleven  miles  and  thence 
to  Worcester  line,  cutting  Paxton  into  nearly  equal 
halves  by  a  line  running  due  east  through  the  centre  of 
the  town  to  Worcester  line,  seven  and  one-half  miles, 
and  thence  northwest  on  Worcester  about  five  miles 
to  the  point  of  beginning,  which  was  probably  at  the 
angle  marked  by  a  monument  standing  in  the  swamp 
between  the  land  of  F.  G.  Bartlett,  in  Rutland,  and 
Geo.  C.  Bond,  in  Holden,  and  about  two  hundred  rods 
south  of  Muschopauge  Lake. 

The  proprietors  as  named  in  the  associate  deed,  at 
a  meeting  in  Boston,  December  14,  1714,  voted  that 
the  contents  of  eight  miles  square  be  surveyed  and 
set  off  for  the  settlement  of  sixty-two  families,  in 
order  to  the  performance  of  the  conditions  of  the 
grant.  The  six  miles  square  granted  to  men  who 
would  go  on  and  settle  was  that  part  which  is  now 
called  Rutland. 

The   meeting   appointed   Thomas  Howe,  Stephen 
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Minot,  Thomas  Smith,  Estes  Hatch,  Jacob  Stevens 
Ei)hnum  Wilder  and  Samuel  Wright  a  committee  to 
transact  the  concerns  of  the  proprietors.  Agreeable 
to  the  vote  of  the  proprietors,  the  committee  set  off 
lands  equal  to  six  miles  square,  which  was  surveyed 
by  Mr.  Ward.  After  this  survey  the  committee  sur- 
veyed and  set  off  sixty-two  house-lots  of  thirty  acres 
each,  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  in  the  most 
eligible  and  safe  part  of  the  town,  and  so  calculated 
as  to  have  a  fort  or  garrison  to  flee  to  when  attacked 
by  the  Indians.  The  first  settlers  were  from  respect- 
able families  from  Boston,  Concord,  Lexington,  Sud- 
bury, Marlboro',  Framingham,  Lancaster,  Brookfield, 
and  emigrants  from  Ireland,  who  brought  letter 
testimonials  of  their  church  fellowship.  They  were 
men  of  great  courage  and  determination,  who  bid 
defiance  to  the  dangers  and  privations  that  awaited 
them  in  their  new  country,  and,  shouldering  their 
guns,  axes  and  such  other  utensils  for  farming,  with  a 
scanty  supply  of  provisions,  set  out  for  their  new 
homes. 

(One  man,  Simon  Davis,  from  Sudbury,  carried  a 
plow  on  his  back  several  miles.) 

The  first  work  of  the  settlers  was  the  felling  of 
trees,  and  the  clearing  of  the  land  to  raise  something 
for  the  coming  year,  and  the  erecting  of  log  huts. 
Their  food  was  wild  game  or  such  as  they  brought 
from  home  on  their  backs  or  on  horses  ;  their  drink 
from  the  water  of  the  fine,  sparkling  springs,  which 
they  found  in  great  abundance;  their  lodging  in  their 
blankets. 

In  the  autumn  they  returned  to  their  friends. 
Again,  the  following  spring,  they  returned  to  renew 
the  work  of  clearing  the  land  and  building  huts. 

Some  raised  small  quantities  of  grain.  Only  a  few 
wintered  in  the  settlement,  nearly  all  returning  to 
their  friends  to  spend  the  winter. 

The  next  spring,  1719,  they  commenced  moving 
their  families  to  their  new  homes ;  as  yet  no  woman 
had  accompanied  them,  to  griice  by  her  presence  the 
houses  they  had  toiled  so  hard  to  erect,  during  the 
two  previous  seasons. 

The  first  male  child  was  born  to  Moses  and  Eunice 
How,  September  23,  1719,  for  which  fortunate  event 
he  had  one  hundred  acres  of  land  given  to  him. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  How  came  from  Brookfield.  They  had 
born  to  them  ten  children — five  sons  and  five  daughters. 
Mr.  How  buried  his  wife  and  three  daughters  in  the 
fall  of  1741.  He  married  for  his  second  wife,  Mrs. 
Hannah  Head,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Jonas, 
whose  descendants  of  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
generations  are  living  in  town  at  the  present  time — 
Mrs.  Eunice  Howe  Bartlett,  widow  of  the  late  Capt. 
Charles  Bartlett,  now  in  her  eighty-third  year,  her 
son,  Walter  H.  Bartlett,  and  grandchildren,  Harold, 
Munroe  and  Bessie  Howe.  Mr.  How  held  the  offices 
of  selectman,  assessor  and  treasurer,  and  was  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  late  Ool.  Calvin  G.  Howe 
descended  from  this  family.     So  rapid  was  the  settle- 


ment, that  within  four  years  they  numbered  fifty 
families,  and  June  7,  1720,  they  selected  a  place  for 
the  first  meeting-house  to  stand.  It  was  in  front  of 
the  old  buryiiig-ground,  and  in  the  succeeding  year 
the  house  was  so  far  completed  as  to  be  used  for 
public  worship. 

In  June  of  1720  the  committee  of  Rutland,  whose 
names  have  been  previously  mentioned,  met  to  inquire 
the  state  of  the  settlers,  and  proceeded  from  house  to 
house,  and  lot  to  lot,  to  see  if  they  had  fulfilled  the 
conditions  of  settlement.  This  was  an  importaot 
visit  to  the  young  settlers,  and  no  doubt  the  com- 
mittee were  received  with  a  great  deal  of  courtesy, 
and,  it  may  be  presumed,  in  many  cases  with  no  small 
degree  of  pride,  as  the  few  acres  of  cleared  and  cul- 
tivated land,  with  the  little  log  cabin  made  cheerful 
and  inviting  by  the  thrifty  housewife,  and  the  rosy 
faces  of  the  children  partially  hidden  behind  mother's 
apron,  were  exhibited  to  them. 

Nearly  all  the  settlers  had  the  gratification  of  the 
sanction  of  the  committee;  others,  an  extension  of 
time.  After  the  settlers  had  performed  their  condi- 
tions, the  six  miles  square  was  confirmed  to  them  by 
the  committee  June  26,  1721,  and  incorporated  as  a 
town  by  the  General  Court  in  1722,  although  the 
title  was  confirmed  in  1713.  Worcester  County  was 
incorporated  August  2,  1731,  Rutland  being  one  of 
the  first  eight  organized  towns  of  the  county. 

It  is  the  geographical  centre  of  the  State,  fifly 
miles  west  of  Boston,  and  forty  east  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River, — an  equal  distance  from  Xew  Hampshire 
on  the  north,  and  Connecticut  on  the  south.  It  is 
also  the  most  central  town  in  the  county.  (Tradition 
says  that  it  failed  of  being  its  shire  town  by  one 
vote.) 

The  centre  has  an  elevation  of  twelve  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  above  tide-water,  and  is  the  highest  town 
centre  between  Boston  and  Northampton.  There 
can  be  distinctly  seen,  from  the  centre  of  the  town  in 
a  clear  day,  the  church  spires  in  fourteen  different 
towns,  and  points  are  seen  seventy-five  and  eighty- 
five  miles  distant  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
and  Vermont. 

Muschopauge  Hill,  one  mile  northeast  of  the  cen- 
tre, the  highest  point  of  land  in  town,  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  above  sea-level,  has  a  commanding 
view  to  all  points.  There  is  a  place  on  this  hill  of 
roots  and  herbs,  called  the  "  Indian  Garden."  The 
surface  of  the  town  is  generally  hilly,  although  the 
hills  are  very  smooth  and  well  rounded,  and — what 
is  quite  remarkable — every  one  has  been  cultivated 
at  some  time  on  its  very  top.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam 
for  the  most  part,  with  a  clay  sub-soil,  although 
along  the  valley  of  the  Ware  River  and  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  west  part  of  the  town  it  is  somewhat 
sandy.  It  is,  perhaps,  better  adapted  for  grass  and 
grazing  than  to  the  raising  of  grain. 

The  six  miles  square  was  said  to  contain  20,439 
acres,  good  measure.     By  the  census  of  1885  there 
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was  found  to  be  22,246  acres,  divided  as  follows : 
3,385  acres  of  mowing  land ;  923  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion for  principal  crops,  market  gardens,  nurseries, 
orchards,  etc. ;  9665  acres  of  pasture  land ;  1050  acres 
unimproved  land;  114  acres  unimprovable  land;  1689 
acres  woodland  over  sixty  years'  growth;  5428J  acres 
of  thirty  years'  growth,  and  less. 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  wood  common  to  New  England 
are  found  here, — white  and  hard  pine,  chestnut,  oak, 
hemlock,  spruce,  walnut,  maple,  birch  of  the  various 
kinds,  beech,  elm,  poplar,  cedar,  etc.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  more  acres  of  woodland  at  the  present 
time  than  there  was  fifty  years  ago,  although  that 
fact,  however,  cannot  be  fully  determined,  as  there 
was  no  census  taken  of  agricultural  statistics  as  far 
back  as  1840.  The  old  primeval  forests  have  nearly 
all  succumbed  to  the  "  woodman's  axe,"  and  a  new 
growth  has  taken  its  place.  Many  pastures  have 
been  allowed  to  run  up  to  white  pine,  hard  wood  and 
white  birch,  which  seems  to  be  naturally  character- 
istic to  the  soil.  Some  very  valuable  white  or  sap 
pine  lots  have  grown  within  the  past  thirty  or  forty 
years.  The  greater  part  of  the  lumber  manufactured 
is  sawed  from  white  pine  into  box-boards,  which 
find  a  ready  market  in  North  Brookfield,  Spencer 
and  Worcester.  Also  quite  a  large  quantity  of  such 
lumber  is  made  into  boxes  by  O.  W.  Roberts  &  Co., 
of  North  Rutland.  A  considerable  quantity  of  chest- 
nut is  manufactured  into  railroad  ties,  which  also 
find  a  ready  sale  and  home  market  to  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  at  good  prices.  The  woolen-mills 
afford  quite  a  market  for  cord-wood,  as  a  large  quan- 
tity is  used  for  making  steam-power  to  carry  the 
machinery  employed. 

Muscliopauge  Lake,  or  a  point  near  it,  is  the  start- 
ing and  ending  point  of  the  Indian  deed.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  east  base  of  Muschopauge  Hill;  is  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  long  and  nearly  one-half  mile  in  width.  The 
waters  are,  as  the  meaning  of  the  name  "  Muscho- 
pauge" indicates,  clear  and  cold.  It  is  entirely  fed 
by  springs,  as  no  stream  runs  into  it.  The  bottom  is 
hard  and  gravelly,  and  can  be  seen  to  a  great  depth. 
At  some  places  in  the  lake  the  water  has  been  found 
to  be  nearly  one  hundred  feet  deep.  This  supplies 
the  water-power  for  Austin's  Mills  (formerly  Broad's 
Mills)  in  Holden,  although,  on  account  of  the  deep 
basin  that  contains  it,  it  cannot  be  drawn  or  lowered 
only  about  three  or  four  feet.  If  this  great  body  of 
pure  water  was  accessible  to  some  large  city,  it  would 
be  eagerly  sought  after  and  highly  appreciated.  Al- 
though there  are  some  excellent  fish  in  the  lake, — 
pickerel,  perch  and  pouts, — yet  it  is  very  seldom  that 
a  good  string  can  be  caught,  probably  because  of  the 
great  number  of  smaller  fish  which  afford  a  plenty  of 
food  for  the  larger  ones. 

Demond  Pond,  about  one  and  one-half  miles  south- 
west of  the  centre,  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  only 
about  half  as  large  as  "  Muschopauge,"  but  possess- 


ing the  same  qualities.  Long  Pond,  near  the  village 
of  West  Rutland,  is  about  two  miles  long,  is  quite 
narrow,  more  resembling  a  river  than  a  pond,  is  fed 
by  springs  and  the  water  from  Demond  Pond,  by 
Buck  Brook,  and  is  a  reservoir  for  mills  and  facto- 
ries. Moulton  Pond  or  reservoir,  one-half  mile  north 
of  the  centre,  covers  what  was  formerly  called  the 
"  Ministry,"  or  Captain  King  meadow,  and  meadow- 
land  owned  by  A.  H.  Miles.  It  affords  a  good  water- 
power,  and  abounds  in  pickerel,  which  are  caught  in 
great  abundance  through  the  ice  every  winter.  The 
larger  portion  of  Rutland  being  so  elevated,  there  is 
but  one  river,  the  East  Branch  of  the  Ware,  flowing 
through  the  town.  This  river  has  its  source  on  the 
west  side  of  Wachusett  Mountain  in  Princeton. 

It  enters  this  town  near  the  angle  where  the  monu- 
ment marks  the  boundary  of  the  three  towns  of  Hub- 
bardston,  Princeton  and  Rutland,  passing  through 
the  intervale  for  a  little  more  than  a  mile  to  North 
Rutland,  affording  there  good  water-power  for  several 
mills,  the  principal  power  being  what  was  formerly 
called  Bigelow's  Mills,  now  owned  by  O.  W.  Roberts 
&  Co.,  who  have  just  rebuilt  a  good,  substantial  saw- 
mill and  box-shop  on  the  old  site,  where  a  similar 
mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  July.  On  the  stream 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  is  a  saw-mill,  owned 
by  Addison  Childs ;  and  just  below  this  mill  is  a 
shoddy-mill,  owned  by  M.  R.  Moulton. 

The  river  follows  the  valley  at  the  base  of  very 
abrupt  hills  to  New  Boston,  a  mile  and  one-half  south 
of  North  Rutland,  where  there  is  another  good  water- 
power,  and  a  saw  and  shoddy-mill  owned  by  Owen 
McGann.  From  this  point  it  makes  a  complete 
horse-shoe  in  the  next  half-mile  ;  then  flowing  on 
into  the  town  of  Barre,  near  the  junction  of  the  three 
towns  of  Barre,  Hubbardston  and  Rutland.  The 
course  of  this  river  is  very  circuitous  through  this 
town,  traversing  a  distance  of  nearly  six  miles  and 
leaving  the  town  within  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the 
point  of  entrance. 

Perhaps  the  next  most  important  stream  is  Long 
Meadow  Brook,  which  takes  its  water  from  Long 
Pond.  At  the  upper  falls  or  north  end  of  Long  Pond 
is  one  of  the  best  sites  for  mills  or  factoi-ies  in  town, 
which  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  unoccupied. 
In  1728  there  was  a  saw-mill  built  here  by  Ephraim 
Jones.  In  1836  Joseph  Demond  had  a  grist-mill, 
saw  and  shingle-mills  in  full  operation.  This  stream 
flows  northwesterly  about  two  miles  through  Long 
Meadow  into  the  East  Branch  of  the  Ware  at  New 
Boston  School-house.  Mill  Brook  received  its  name 
by  having  the  first  mills  in  Rutland  carried  by  its 
power.  It  has  its  main  source  from  Moulton  Pond, 
and  its  course  is  westerly  through  Meeting-House 
Meadow,  and  enters  Long  Meadow  Brook  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles.  The  woolen-mill  of  M.  R.  Moulton 
is  at  the  upper  falls  of  this  stream,  and  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  farther  down  the  stream  is  the  turning- 
mill  of  Paul  Wheeler,  where  his  famous  axe-helves 
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are  turned  out  of  oak  and  hickory.  Formerly,  before 
Moulton's  Pond  was  flowed,  the  chief  source  of  this 
brook  was  from  two  springs,  lying  near  each  other, 
about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  Centre.  One  of  the 
above-mentioned  springs  is  on  the  place  of  Rev.  Geo. 
S.  Dodge,  from  whom  a  right  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Central  Mass.  E.  E.  Co.  to  take  the  supply  of 
water  needed  at  the  water-tank  at  Eulland  station. 
The  other  spring  is  on  the  land  of  Geo.  S.  Gates,  and 
the  water  is  used  to  supply  tanks  for  the  breeding  of 
trout.  There  are  also  several  small  springs  on  the  west 
side  of  Muschopauge  Hill,  which  flow  into  this  pond. 

Pomagusset  Brook  is  made  up  of  waters  that  flow 
from  meadows  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  town,  and 
runs  westerly  into  the  Ware,  between  New  Boston 
and  North  Eutland.  There  was  at  one  time  a  saw- 
mill upon  this  brook,  owned  by  William  Davis,  near 
where  the  Hubbardston  road  crosses  this  stream,  and 
just  below  the  reservoir  recently  flowed  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
Edson  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  carp. 

Sewall's  Brook  has  its  source  north  of  Miles  Hill 
{formerly  Joyner's  Hill),  and  runs  northerly  through 
Sewall's  Meadow  (now  owned  by  Mrs.  Alonzo  Davis), 
and  falls  into  the  Ware  below  Pomagusset  Brook. 
All  the  above-named  streams  enter  the  Ware,  and 
are  thus  mingled  with  the  waters  of  the  Connecticut 
and  emptied  into  Long  Island  Sound. 

Harffood's  Brook  has  its  source  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  and,  with  the  help  of  other  small  streams, 
forms  a  handsome  brook  and  empties  into  the  Quina- 
poxet,  in  Holden.  There  is  one  saw-mill  upon  this 
stream,  now  fast  going  to  decay,  formerly  run  by 
James  L.  Monroe,  in  which  a  considerable  amount  of 
lumber  was  manufactured.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  water  shed  from  the  east  side  of  the  barn  on  the 
farm  of  Wm.  C.  Temple  runs  into  this  brook,  and 
thence  into  the  Merrimac  Eiver,  and  the  water  shed 
on  the  west  side  of  the  same  barn  runs  into  the  Con- 
necticut Eiver  by  falling  into  Mill  Brook. 

Davis  Brook  has  its  source  at  or  near  one  of  the 
springs  before  mentioned  as  one  of  the  sources  of 
Mill  Brook,  the  spring  on  the  land  of  Geo.  S.  Gates, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  waters  divide,  a  part  mixing 
with  the  Connecticut  and  a  part  with  the  Merrimac. 
This  brook  runs  southeast  about  two  miles  and  unites 
■with  Wood  Hill  Brook,  which  has  its  source  from 
springs  north  of  Turkey  Hill  Pond,  and  flows 
through  Holden  into  the  Nashua  Eiver. 

Mullikin  Brook  arises  from  several  springs  easterly 
of  Pound  Hill,  and  passes  into  Holden  near  its  north- 
>east  corner,  and  then  into  the  Nashua  and  Merrimac- 

There  are  several  other  streams  of  minor  import- 
ance— as  Dublin  Brook,  which  runs  southerly  into 
Spencer  ;  Cold  Brook,  which  passes  into  Oakham ; 
and  also  Folly  Brook  ;  Stevens  Brook  runs  northerly 
into  Barre. 

Although  Rutland  is  on  the  height  of  land,  it  is 
well  watered ;  and  every  farm  is  watered  either  by  a 
pond,  river,  brook  or  springs  of  pure  water. 


The  following  list  includes  the  names  of  the 
original  proprietors  of  the  sixty-two  house-lots: 

Samuel  Wright,  Cyprian  Wright,  Jacob  Stevens, 
Eobert  Patrick  &  Co.,  Simon  Davis,  William  Blair, 
Samuel  Ball,  Josiah  Haynes,  Joseph  Wright,  Estes 
Hatch,  Samuel  Sewall,  Graves  &  Barnard,  Clarke  & 
Hendry,  Joseph  Stevens,  Ezekiel  Day,  Wm.  Blair, 
Daniel  Shepard,  Henry  Franklyn,  David  Melvin, 
Jonathan  Willard,  Thomas  Read,  Jacob  Farrar,  Eb- 
enezer  Davis,  Samuel  Stone,  Jonathan  Waldo,  Jona- 
than Waldo,  J.  &  J.  Crosby,  Benjamin  Fletcher, 
John  Dakin,  John  Barber,  Mark  Perkins,  Joha 
Charnock,  Edward  Rice,  Jonathan  Sewall,  Jonathan 
Willard,  John  Buttolph,  Wm.  &  J.  Allen,  Thomas 
Wheeler,  Thomas  Smith,  James  Pitts,  Michael  Gill,  . 
Thomas  Fitch,  John  Smith,  John  Jeffries,  Samuel 
Goodenow,  Thomas  How,  Isaac  Gibbs,  Daniel  How, 
Moses  How,  Estes  Hatch,  Jonas  Clark,  James  Brown- 
ing, Eleazer  Browne,  Samuel  Davis,  Joseph  Stevens, 
George  Eobbins,  Eleazer  Heywood,  Edward  Eice, 
Minister's  Lot. 

An  order  from  the  General  Court  passed  July  6, 
1722,  authorizing  and  empowering  Capt.  Samuel 
Wright  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Eutland  on  the  last  Mon- 
day of  July  current,  to  choose  town  officers  to  serve 
until  the  general  meeting  in  March  next.  The  town 
was  notified  accordingly,  and  this  was  the  first  legal 
town-meeting  ever  held  in  Rutland.  The  following 
officers  were  chosen  :  Capt.  Samuel  Wright,  modera- 
tor, Capt.  Samuel  Wright  town  clerk  ;  Capt.  Samuel 
Wright,  Ens.  Joseph  Stephens,  Lieut.  Simon  Davis, 
selectmen  ;  Capt.  Samuel  Wright,  Ens.  Joseph  Ste- 
phens, Daniel  How,  assessors  ;  Ens.  Joseph  Stephens, 
town  treasurer;  Moses  How,  Eleazer  Heywood,  con- 
stables ;  Daniel  How,  Edward  Rice,  Robert  McClem, 
Wm.  Finton,  surveyors  of  highways  ;  James  Brown- 
ing, John  Crawford,  tythiugmen ;  Daniel  How, 
Edward  Rice,  fence-viewers  ;  Peter  Moore,  sealer  of 
leather ;  John  Dakin,  Robert  McClem,  Hugh  Hamil- 
ton, inspectors  of  swine  ;  Capt.  Samuel  Wright,  clerk 
of  the  market. 

Rutland  has  about  eighty-five  miles  of  road  or 
highway.  All  roads  laid  out  previous  to  17o0  were 
from  the  proprietors'  land.  The  main  street  or  the 
ten-rod  road  granted  by  the  grand  proprietors  was  on 
May  8,  1743,  confirmed  by  them  as  follows,  viz.: 

Votedf  That  the  Road  or  Street  Teu  Rods  wide,  beginning  at  the 
Ministry  House  Lot  (so-called)  No.  62,  and  running  Northeasterly  over 
IMeeting-Hoiise  Hill  (so-called),  and  ending  at  the  parting  of  the  roada 
on  Rocky  Hill  (so-called),  by  the  corner  of  Col.  Hatches  Division  Land, 
be  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  town  of  Rutland,  as  a  common  for 
public  use.  Benefit  and  Behoof  without  any  manner  of  Alienation  or 
appropriation  forever. 

Thomas  Feink,  Mod'r. 

By  vote  of  the  town  the  bounds  of  the  ten-rod  road 
or  street  in  the  centre  was  re-located  to  eight  rods, 
thereby  releasing  to  the  abutters  one  rod  in  width 
upon  each  side  of  the  street.  The  proprietors  and 
General  Court  made  some  provision  for  schools.     It 
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was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  grant  of  six  miles 
square  to  the  settlers,  that  one-sixty-third  part  should 
be  set  apart  and  appropriated  for  schooling  forever. 
Accordingly,  what  was  known  as  house  lot  63  and  its 
after  divisions  was  set  oft'  for  this  purpose.  This  lot 
included  a  part  of  the  hill  that  is  now  owned  by 
Horace  King.  In  1744  the  school  lands  were  £156 
4s.  lOd.  and  the  proceeds  put  upon  interest.  For  the 
first  twenty  years  after  the  grant  there  was  but  very 
little  privilege  of  schools,  there  being  no  school- 
houses,  and  it  being  dangerous  for  children  to  go 
from  house  to  house  on  account  of  the  Indians  and 
wild  beasts.  In  October,  1733,  the  town  voted  to 
provide  a  school-master  before  November,  and  chose 
Capt.  John  Hubbard,  Eleazer  Ball  and  Dunkin 
McFarland  a  committee  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
voted  to  have  the  school  kept  two-thirds  of  the  time 
in  the  middle  of  the  town  at  Col.  Hatch's  house,  and 
one-third  at  the  west  end  by  Long  Pond.  This 
school  was  taken  by  a  Mr.  Whittaker,  which  was  the 
first  public  school  taught  in  Rutland.  In  1734  the 
town  built  two  school-houses,  one  near  the  meeting- 
house and  the  other  southwest  of  Cedar  Swamp  or 
Demond  Pond  in  Dublin  (so-called).  For  several 
years  before  the  Revolution  there  was  a  Latin  Gram- 
mar School  kept  in  the  Centre  District  through 
the  year,  to  which  Col.  Murry  gave  twenty  dollars 
annually  for  its  encouragement. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  education  was  very 
much  neglected.  The  sura  granted  by  the  town  yearly 
was  about  seven  hundred  dollars.  A  considerable 
sum  was  given  in  addition  by  individuals  for  primary 
and  high  schools. 

On  May  8,  1786,  Rutland  appointed  a  committee,  of 
which  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam  was  chairman,  to  ascertain 
a  proper  and  convenient  number  of  school  plots  and 
the  bounds  of  the  same.  The  committee  made  a  very 
particular  description  of  the  bounds  of  each  plot  and 
the  heads  of  every  family  in  the  same.  The  report 
was  not  accepted,  bnt  was  recorded,  showing  that 
there  were  one  hundred  and  and  seventy-nine  fami- 
lies living  in  Rutland  at  that  time,  and  is  valuable 
for  reference  because  of  its  giving  the  names  of  the 
heads  of  all  the  families  and  where  they  were  sever- 
ally located,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  they  were 
afterwards  adopted  with  slight  modifications,  as  they 
are  substantially  the  same  now  with  one  exception, 
that  of  No.  9,  which  has  been  added.  If  Rutland 
has  not  taken  the  lead  among  the  other  towns  in  the 
county  in  the  education  of  its  children,  it  is  but  fair 
to  say  that  it  has  not  fallen  much  behind,  considering 
its  means  to  contribute  for  such  support.  The  pres- 
ent year  it  has  maintained  ten  schools  of  twenty-four 
weeks  each  and  another  school  for  the  more  advanced 
scholars  of  twenty  weeks,  at  a  cost  of  about  two 
thousand  dollars. 

Among  those  who  deserve  special  mention  for  hav- 
ing done  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  in 
this  town  by  teaching  and  by  serving  upon  the  School 


Committee  since  1820,  are  Rev.  Josiah  Clark,  Edwin 
Henry,  Col.  Calvin  G.  Howe,  Deacon  Abram  H.  Tem- 
ple, Hon.  J.  W.  Bigelow,  Daniel  Bartlett  and  Walter 
A.  Wheeler. 

Rutland  was  by  no  means  backward  in  the  part  it 
took  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  was  united,  al- 
most to  a  man,  in  asserting  and  defending  its  rights 
and  privileges,  and  notwithstanding  the  friendliness 
of  Colonel  Murry  to  the  British  rulers,  who  had  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  the  mandamus  councillors — he 
being  the  leading  spirit  in  the  town,  having  repre- 
sented the  town  in  the  General  Court  for  more  than 
twenty  years — yet  the  town,  in  1765,  instructed  him 
to  "  use  his  best  endeavors  in  the  General  Assembly 
to  have  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Province 
vindicated  and  preserved  to  them  and  their  posterity." 
The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  and  the  people  were  so 
rejoiced  that  they  erected  a  liberty-pole — probably 
in  the  triangle  formed  by  the  Paxton  with  the  ten-rod 
road — and  a  day  was  kept  of  feasting  and  gladness. 
Colonel  Murry  was  further  instructed  by  the  town 
in  1773  as  follows  :  "  And  if  anything  further  should 
occur  in  derrogation  to  our  privilege,  we  caution  you 
that  you  consent  not  to  anything  which  may  relin- 
quish any  part  thereof,  and  although  your  attachment 
to  the  present  administration  to  us  is  apparent,  yet,  sir, 
inasmuch  as  you  accept  the  oftice  of  our  Representa- 
tive, we  expect  you  will  make  our  instructions  the  rule 
of  your  conduct  in  said  office,  so  far  as  we  are  at  any 
time  capable  particularly  to  point  out  to  you."  At 
length  the  people  became  so  exasperated  with  the 
Tory  principles  of  Colonel  Murry  that  they  threatened 
him  with  violence;  he,  having  intelligence  of  their 
intended  visit,  the  night  previous  left  town  for  the 
last  time  by  a  back  road.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  in  1775,  fifty  of  the  most  active  and  patriotic 
young  men  volunteered  their  services,  were  officered 
and  equipped  to  be  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing. Thomas  Eustis  was  chosen  captain  ;  John  Stone, 
first  lieutenant ;  Elijah  Stearns,  second  lieutenant. 
They  engaged  in  the  first  eight  months'  service,  and 
were  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  One 
yonng  man,  Benjamin  Read,  was  killed  in  this  battle. 
March  6,  1775,  the  town  voted  "  that  all  the  militia 
from  sixteen  years  of  age  and  upwards  be  required  to 
meet  at  the  common  place  of  parade  on  Monday,  the 
13th  day  of  March  next,  in  order  for  the  'Alarm 
Men '  to  form  themselves  into  a  company,  and  to 
choose  officers  to  command  and  discipline  them,  and 
that  each  be  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition." 
More  than  sixty  responded  to  this  call,  and  chose 
David  Bent  captain,  whose  commission  was  "  honor 
and  patriotism." 

At  this  time  they  drew  a  solemn,  patriotic  obliga- 
tion ;  the  following  is  the  last  clause  :  "  And  as  the 
law  of  self  preservation  requires  us  at  this  time  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  repelling.  Force  by  Force,  in 
case  we  should  be  reduced  to  such  a  fatal  necessity. 
Therefore  we  do  hereby  firmly  covenant  and  engage 
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with  each  other  under  the  sacred  Ties  of  Honor,  Vir- 
tue and  Love  ot'Conntry,  that  we  will  endeavor  forth- 
with to  be  equipped  with  arms,  ammunition  and 
accoutrements,  according  to  Province  Law,  with  the 
addition  that  each  soldier  shall  have  thirty  bullets, 
instead  of  twenty.  And  furthermore,  that  we  will 
each  of  us  respectfully  adhere,  obey  and  conform  to 
all  the  military  orders,  injunctions  and  penalties  of 
said  captain,  or  his  successors  in  office,  with  his  or 
their  subalterns,  in  every  respect  consistent  with  the 
Law  of  the  Province,  in  such  case  made  and  provided, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  though  the  said  officers 
were  commissioned  by  a  constitutional  captain-gen- 
eral of  the  Province,  until  some  other  military  regu- 
lations shall  take  place." 

The  town  also  mounted  a  "  Field  Piece,"  which 
was  manned  by  Paul  More,  Eieazer  Coller,  George 
Clark,  Joseph  Hill,  Jason  Read,  George  Smith,  Jr., 
Peter  Newton,  John  Smith,  Luke  Moore,  Timothy 
Munroe,  Gideon  Brown  and  Samuel  Gates.  In  1777 
this  town's  quota  to  be  raised  for  three  years,  or  for 
the  war  was  thirty-sis  men.  The  town  voted  to  raise 
enough  to  give  them  twenty  pounds  each.  The  quota 
to  recruit  the  Continental  Army  was  fourteen.  It 
was  voted  to  give  them  ninety  pounds  each  in  hard 
money,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  property.  It  cost 
the  town  more  than  £1400  as  a  part  of  the  e.xpense  of 
the  war.  The  town  furnished  one  hundred  and  three 
men  of  the  following  names  :  Daniel  Adams,  Adoni- 
jah  Bartlett,  Isaac  Briant,  William  Bridge,  Peter 
Bent,  Jr.,  John  Briant,  Samuel  Browning,  William 
Brittan,  Silas  Bent,  Thomas  Ball,  .John  Bruce,  Moses 
Baxter,  Levi  Brown,  Oliver  Chickering,  James  Cow- 
den,  Asa  Church,  Caleb  Clap,  Joshua  Clap,  John 
Cunningham,  Ephraim  Curtis,  Eli  Clark,  George 
Clark,  Abiather  Childs,  Samuel  Dunlap,  John  Davis, 
Eliakim  Davis,  Alpheus  Davis,  Seth  Duncan,  Asa 
Davis,  Thomas  Eustis,  Daniel  Estabrook,  Benjamin 
Estabrook,  John  Fesenden,  John  Forbes,  James 
Forbes,  Robert  Forbes,  Jonas  Flint,  Tilly  Flint,  Sam- 
uel Frink.  Jacob  Fisk,  Jeduthan  Green,  Zadock 
Gates,  Nathan  Goodale,  Joel  Hubbard,  Abraham 
Hagar,  Noah  Harrington,  Daniel  Henderson,  Jesse 
Huekingson,  David  Howe,  Micah  Howe,  Matthias 
Howe,  Luther  Johnson,  Delitha  Johnson,  Joseph 
King,  Nathaniel  Laughton,  Benjamin  Meade,  Wil- 
lard  Moore,  Timothy  Monroe,  Solomon  Munroe,  Rob- 
ert Munroe,  Benjamin  Munroe,  Alexandra  Murray, 
Timothy  Medcalf,  Benjamin  Miles,  Samuel  Moor, 
Hezekiah  Newton,  John  Powers,  Jonathan  Pollard, 
Aaron  Phelps,  Abel  Parmenter,  Jonas  Parmenter, 
Benjamin  Reed,  .Jr.,  Nathan  Reed,  Abiah  Rice, 
John  Rice,  Josiah  Rice,  Jonas  Stone,  Samuel 
Stone,  Jr.,  John  Stone,  Israel  Skinner,  George 
Smith,  Enoch  Smith,  Elijah  Stearns,  John  Stearns, 
Luther  Stevens,  Hugh  Smith,  Jeduthan  Stone,  Israel 
Stone,  William  Smith,  Jonas  Smith,  James  Smith, 
Elijah  Stone,  Isaac  Smith,  David  Smith,  David  Un- 
derwood,  Phineas    Walker,  Jonas    Walker,  Daniel 


Walker,  Abraham  Wheeler,  Isaac   Wheeler,  Joseph 
Wright,  James  Williams,  Joseph  Wood. 

It  was  a  time  of  danger,  distress,  hardship  and 
privation.  The  contributions  of  money,  clothing, 
food  and  other  stores  were  a  severe  drain  upon  the 
resources  of  the  inhabitants,  but  they  cheerfully  bore 
the  burdens  which  were  necessary  for  -the  achieve- 
ment of  national  life  and  constitutional  freedom. 
The  average  age  of  thirty-six  who  returned  from  the 
war,  taken  at  the  date  of  their  death,  is  eighty-seven 
years,  five  months. 

Government  considering  Rutland  a  suitable  place 
for  the  safe  encampment  of  Burgoyne's  army,  ap- 
pointed John  Frink,  Esq.,  Jonas  Howe,  Esq.,  and 
Colonel  Daniel  Clap  a  committee  to  build  barracks. 
This  committee  contracted  with  Captain  Thomas 
Reed  and  caused  to  be  erected  a  building  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide  and  two 
stories  high,  containing  twenty-four  rooms  twenty 
feet  square,  with  chimneys.  The  building  was  thor- 
oughly built,  clapboarded  and  shingled  and  arranged 
with  suitable  bunks  for  the  soldiers.  The  lot  selected 
was  at  the  junction  of  the  Rutland  and  Barre  road 
with  the  New  Boston  road,  three  hundred  and  seventy 
rods  westerly  from  the  meetinghouse.  It  contained 
several  acres  of  land  and  was  enclosed  by  a  piquet 
fence  twelve  feet  high.  The  terms  of  the  capitulation 
granted  by  General  Gates  to  General  Burgoyne  con- 
templated the  speedy  passage  of  Buegoyne's  troops 
to  Europe,  they  stipulating  not  to  serve  again  in 
America  during  the  wau.  Boston  was  agreed  upon  as 
the  point  of  embarkation,  and  Burgoyne's  troops 
were  marched  to  Cambridge  to  be  near  the  shipping 
point.  Disputes  and  misunderstandings  arising  be- 
tween Burgoyne  and  the  Continental  Congress,  the 
embarkation  was  deferred  and  finally  the  troops  were 
left  as  prisoners  of  war,  a  part  being  removed  from 
Cambridge  to  Rutland,  and  in  November,  1778,  all 
were  removed  to  Virginia,  where  they  remained  till 
near  the  end  of  the  war,  when  they  were  exchanged 
in  1781-82  and  removed  to  New  York,  where  they 
embarked  for  Europe.  Lieutenant  Aubury,  a  British 
officer  under  Burgoyne,  who  wrote  a  description  of 
Burgoyne's  campaign  and  the  subsequent  captivity  of 
his  army,  in  a  work  of  two  volumes  entitled  '•  Travels 
through  the  Interior  Part  of  America  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  by  an  Officer,"  published  in  London  in  1789, 
gives  the  best  accounts  of  the  movements  of  Bur- 
goyne's troops  after  the  capitulation,  or  convention, 
as  they  called  it,  and  from  him  these  facts  are  ob- 
tained. He  says  :  "  It  was  understood  at  the  con- 
vention that  the  troops  were  to  be  stationed  on  Pros- 
pect and  Winter  Hill  in  Cambridge,  and  the  officers 
were  to  be  quartered  in  Boston  and  the  neighboring 
towns.  On  this  supposition  some  of  the  officers  had- 
pushed  forward  and  got  into  Boston,  and  were  imme- 
diately ordered  out.  The  English  teoops  were  on 
Prospect  and  the  German  on  Winter  Hills.  The  offi- 
cers have  Cambridge,  Mystic  and  Watertown  to  quar- 
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ter  themselves,  and  a  parole  of  about  ten  miles  in 
circumference,  but  to  preserve  order  and  regularity 
among  the  troops  three  officers  of  each  regiment  re- 
side in  the  barracks.  It  is  no  little  mortification  that 
I  cannot  visit  Boston,  the  second  city  iu  America,  and 
the  grand  emporium  of  rebellion,  but  our  parole  ex- 
cludes us  from  it ;  what  makes  the  mortification  still 
greater,  is,  that  we  can  go  as  far  as  th^  ferry  at 
Charlestown  and  are  debarred  crossing  it."  The  above 
letter  was  written  from  Cambridge  on  November  30, 
1777.  In  a  letter  of  May  20,  1778,  from  Mystic,  he 
says:  "The  intention  of  congress  is  very  apparent 
as  to  our  detention  as  prisoners,  no  doubt  as  hostages, 
in  case  of  failure  to  the  southward  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign, and  the  apprehensions  that  some  division 
may  be  made  near  Boston  so  that  our  soldiers  might 
be  released,  or  escape  to  any  army  that  may  make  a 
landing.  The  council  of  Boston,  under  pretense  that 
the  troops  would  fare  better,  removed  the  first  brigade  of 
the  British,  consisting  of  the  artillery,  advanced  corps, 
and  Ninth  Regiment  on  the  fifteenth  of  lastmonth  from 
Prospect  Hill  to  a  place  called  Rutland,  fifty-five  miles 
farther  up  the  country,  at  which  place  they  are  to 
stay  till  iurther  orders  from  congress.  The  rest  of 
the  British  troops  are  soon  to  follow.  As  to  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Americans  look  upon  them  as  being  so 
tame  and  submissive  that  they  are  to  remain  at  their 
old  quarters  on  Winter  Hill.  By  an  officer  who  came 
from  Rutland  we  learn  that  the  first  brigade  arrived 
there  the  17th  about  two  o'clock.  The  men  were  sent 
to  the  barracks  that  were  picketed  in  with  pickets 
near  twenty  feet  high  and  had  been  treated  with 
great  severity,  were  very  badly  supplied  with  provis- 
ions, and  denied  to  go  out  for  anything  among  the 
inhabitants.  The  officers  with  great  difficulty  ob- 
tained quarters  in  the  neighboring  houses,  and  those 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other.  It  hap- 
pened rather  fortunately  for  the  troops  that  a  vessel 
under  a  flag  of  truce  arrived  with  some  necessaries 
just  before  they  marched,  otherwise  the  men  would 
have  been  in  a  wretched  state."  Notwithstanding  the 
intention  of  sending  another  detachment  to  Rutland, 
no  other  was  sent,  only  the  one  sent  in  April,  1778. 

These  prisoners  of  war  spent  the  summer  of  1778 
in  Rutland.  The  commissioned  officers  by  parole 
■quartered  themselves,  as  Lieutenant  Anbury  says,  "in 
private  houses  ;  "  they  lived  in  style,  had  waiters,  kept 
horses,  paid  their  bills  regularly,  and  conducted  them- 
selves in  accordance  with  the  articles  of  conven- 
tion. Three  of  these  officers  won  the  aflections  and 
married  three  young  ladies,  whose  names  were  Stone, 
McClennathan  and  Hall.  While  here  they  were 
guarded  by  Captain  William  Tucker,  of  Charlton, 
and  Captain  Peter  Woodbury,  of  Royalston,  with  their 
■companies.  There  were  two  sentinels  at  the  gate,  one 
at  each  corner  of  the  stockade,  one  at  the  guard- 
house, and  one  at  the  store-house  at  the,  parting  of 
the  Dublin  road.  The  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers,  by  obtaining  a  permit  from  the  officers  of 


the  guard,  would  go  out  and  purchase  of  the  inhabit- 
ants potatoes  and  such  other  provisions  as  were  not 
supplied  to  them  for  rations  by  the  government.  It 
was  said  that  "  you  could  hardly  turn  your  eyes  in 
any  direction  without  seeing  Red  Coates,"  which  re- 
futes the  statement  of  Lieutenant  Anbury  that  they 
"  were  treated  with  great  severity  ''  and  "  denied  to 
go  out  for  anything  among  the  inhabitants."  These 
barracks  were  afterward  used  for  dwellings,  store, 
card-factory  and  tavern.  Two-thirds  were  taken 
down  and  the  other  third  destroyed  by  fire  about  sixty 
years  ago.  The  old  "  Guard  House  "  was  permitted 
to  stand  to  become  a  "  Centeniarian  "  it  being  taken 
down  in  1888,  just  one  hundred  and  ten  years  from  the 
time  of  its  erection.  The  only  thing  left  to  mark 
this  historic  spot  is  a  large  well,  nine  or  ten'  feet  in 
diameter  and  nearly  seventy-fiva  feet  deep.  The 
masonry  of  this  well  remains  intact  to  this  day.  The 
land  upon  which  these  barracks  were  erected  is  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Miles  Holden  and  Mrs.  Amy  S.  Hunt. 
Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  Rutland  was  ever  a 
permanent  settlement  of  the  Indians,  yet  they  made 
frequent  excursions  to  this  town,  as  the  names  given  to 
some  of  the  hills,  ponds  and  meadows  indicate.  In 
1722  the  Eastern  Indians,  exasperated  by  some  sup- 
posed encroachments  on  their  lands,  again  took  the 
tomahawk.  The  war  was  carried  on  in  a  manner  pe- 
culiarly bloody  in  the  settlements  within  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire.  Rutland,  although  removed  from 
the  scene  of  action,  felt  the  fury  of  their  vengeance. 
During  the  two  succeeding  years  the  inhabitants  con- 
tinued to  receive  the  most  violent  assaults  from  them 
Several  were  killed  or  captured.  As  late  as  1747  the 
town  petitioned  the  General  Court  to  fortify  this 
town  from  the  Indians  by  building  garrisons,  and 
with  a  suitable  number  of  men  for  its  defense. 

Among  those  killed  by  the  Indians  was  the  first 
minister  of  Rutland,  Rev.  Joseph  AVillard,  and  Sam- 
uel and  Joseph  Stevens,  who  were  killed  the  same 
day,  the  14th  of  August,  1723.  On  the  morning  of 
this  day  Deacon  Joseph  Stevens,  with  his  four  sons, 
left  home  to  go  to  Meeting-house  Meadow  to  make 
hay.  While  thus  engaged  they  were  surprised  by 
five  Indians.  Mr.  Stevens  escaped  to  the  bushes,  two 
of  his  sons  Samuel  and  Joseph,  were  killed  and 
scalped,  and  the  other  two,  Phinehas,  the  oldest,  and 
Isaac,  the  youngest,  were  carried  into  captivity.  They 
were  taken  to  Canada,  where  they  were  held  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  were  redeemed  only  after  great 
trouble  and  expense.  Deacon  Stevens  made  two 
journeys  to  Canada  in  their  behalf,  which,  it  is  said, 
with  other  expenses,  so  reduced  his  circumstances 
that  he  had  to  be  assisted  in  his  old  age  by  the  town 
he  had  done  so  much  to  build  up.  He  lived  on  house- 
lot  No.  15,  where  Mr.  B.  F.  Browning  now  lives,  about 
seventy-five  rods  west  of  the  meeting-house.  The 
older  brother,  Phinehas,  would,  while  on  that  long 
and  weary  march  to  Canada,  take  his  little  brother 
Isaac  upon  his  back  and  carry  him  till  rested. 
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Isaac  was  so  young  that  he  acquired  Indian  habits 
— was  taught  their  warfare,  and  by  fighting  little  In- 
dian boys  with  lances,  etc.,  his  body  was  punctured 
and  scarified. 

It  is  said  that  his  squaw  mother  so  won  his  affec- 
tions that  he  would  willingly  have  stayed  with  the 
Indians.  Phinehas  was  married  in  1734,  lived  in 
Kutland  several  years  and  was  an  active  and  useful 
citizen.  He  removed  to  Charleatown,  N.  H.,  and  was 
a  prominent  man  in  building  up  and  defending  that 
place.  Isaac  married  Mercy,  daughter  of  Captain 
John  Hubbard,  in  1743,  and  settled  in  Rutland. 

After  the  circumstances  above  narrated  two  of  this 
same  party  of  Indians  came  upon  Rev.  Mr.  Willard, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  at  work  making  hay 
or  hunting  (for  he  had  his  gun  with  him)  in  "  Min- 
istry "  meadow,  what  is-now  flowed  by  Moulton  Pond. 
One  of  their  guns  missed  fire,  the  other  did  no  execu- 
tion. Mr.  Willard  returned  the  fire  and  mortally 
wounded  one  of  the  Indians  ;  the  other  closed  in  with 
Mr.  Willard,  who  would  have  been  more  than  a 
match  for  him  if  the  other  three  had  not  come  to  his 
assistance.  It  was  a  considerable  time  before  they 
succeeded  in  killing  Mr.  Willard,  however.  Phinehas 
Stevens  beheld  a  part  of  this  tragedy.  It  must  have 
been  a  painfully  sad  event  in  the  early  history  of 
Rutland.  Joseph  Wood,  Uriah  Ward  and  James 
Clark  were  killed  by  the  Indians  August  3,  1724,  the 
last  known  to  have  been  killed  by  them  in  this  town. 
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The  early  settlers  were  people  of  strong  religious 
conviction,  and  a  year  prior  to  the  incorporation  of 
the  town,  in  1722,  they  erected  a  house  of  worship  and 
selected  Rev.  Joseph  Willard  to  be  their  minister,  who 
was  murdered  by  the  Indians  a  few  days  before  the 
time  set  forhisinstallation.  Mr.  Willard  had  been  an 
ordained  minister  in  Sunderland,  this  State.  The  town 
remained  without  a  settled  pastor  until  the  ordination 
of  Rev.  Thomas  Frink,  November  1,  1727.  A  strong 
Presbyterian  element  developed  in  the  church,  and 
about  forty  withdrevv'  and  built  a  house  for  worship 
at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  Paxton  and  Spencer 
roads,  not  far  from  the  house  owned  by  the  late 
Summer  Putnam.  Having  certain  privileges  granted 
them,  the  house  was  taken  down  and  set  up  in  Rut- 
land ''  West  Wing,"'  or  what  is  now  Oakham.  In 
consequence  of  so  many  withdrawing  from  the  church 
Mr.  Frink  tendered  his  resignation.  At  first  the 
church  did  not  grant  his  request.  His  request  was 
renewed  and  laid  before  th^  town  September  8,  1740, 
which  "voted  that  the  town  is  willing  that  the  Rev. 


Mr.  Frink  should  be  dismissed  from  his  pastoral 
relations  to  the  church  and  do  refer  the  manner  of  his 
dismission  to  the  church."  Thereupon  the  church 
"voted  that  the  church  do  comply  with  the  pastor's, 
request,  and  accordingly  dismiss  him  from  his  pastor- 
al relation  to  the  church  and  town,  and  recommend 
him  to  the  grace  of  God  and  holy  church  fellow- 
ship." At  a  church  meeting,  November  17,  1741,  it 
was  voted  to  extend  a  call  to  Rev.  Joseph  Buck- 
minster,  in  which  the  town  concurred,  December  9, 
1741.  He  was  ordained  September  15,  1742.  It  was 
said  at  the  close  of  his  ministry  that  the  town  and  the 
church  were  so  well  united  in  him  that  every  person 
in  town  who  paid  any  taxes,  paid  a  part  of  his  salary 
(which  was  sixty-five  pounds  in  gold  orsilver  and  th& 
use  of  the  ministerial  lands).     He  died  November  3, 

1792,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age  and  the  fifty- 
first  year  of  his  ministry.  Mr.  Buckminster  came  frota 
Framingham  to  Rutland,  having  graduated  at  Harvard 
University  in  1739.  He  bought  and  lived  on  the  south 
side  of  the  road,  a  hundred  rods  west  of  the  meeting- 
house. It  was  said  of  him  that  "he  had  a  dignified 
and  ministerial  appearance,  wore  a  gray  or  white  wig, 
cocked  hat  and  white  bands ;  was  a  man  of  talents- 
and  learning,  and  set  his  face  like  a  flint  against 
immorality  of  every  kind."  In  1793  the  church  in- 
vited the  Rev.  Hezekiah  Goodrich  to  settle  with  them 
in  the  gospel  ministry,  in  which  the  town  concurred,. 
April  15th.  Mr.  Goodrich,  in  his  answer,  said  :  "  Per- 
mit me  here  to  acknowledge  my  affectionate  gratitude 
for  the  respect  paid  me  in  this  act  of  yours.  Permit 
me  further  to  say  that  the  several  steps  you  have 
taken  relative  to  this  matter  have  not  failed  to  gain 
my  most  serious  attention.  When  I  heard  of  the  un- 
animity of  the  brethren  of  the  church,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  their  committee  with  a  vote  expressive,  as 
they  said,  of  their  sincere  desire  and  earnest  request 
that  I  should  consent  to  settle  with  them  in  the 
gospel  ministry,  and  when  I  was  informed  of  the 
general  harmony  of  the  society  in  concurring  with 
the  same,  and  the  comfortable  provisions  made  for 
my  support  (which  was  one  hundred  pounds  per  year), 
I  could  no  longer  remain  indifferent  to  your  wishes, 
etc."     Mr.  Goodrich's  ordination   occurred  June  19, 

1793,  and  he  continued  his  pastoral  relations  with  the 
church  until  his  death,  February  7, 1812.  Mr.  Good- 
rich was  born  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  secured  his 
education  at  Yale  College.  He  bought  and  built  an 
house-lot  62,  which  was  originally  laid  out  as  the 
ministry  lot,  December  15,  1812.  The  church  voted 
to  invite  Rev.  Luke  Baldwin  Foster  to  take  charge  of 
the  church.  The  town  being  legally  warned  and 
convened,  voted  "to  concur  with  the  church  in  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Foster  for  their  pastor."  Mr.  Foster 
was  duly  ordained  February  24,  1813,  and  lived  only 
about  four  years  to  dispense  the  gospel  to  this  people. 
He  died  May  23,  1817,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  years.- 
The  church  voted  unanimously,  March  30,  1818,  to- 
invite  the  Rev.  Josiah  Clark  to  become  their  pastor. 
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and  on  April  14th  the  town  unanimously  concurred, 
and  he  was  ordained  on  June  2d  of  that  year.  Mr. 
Clark  died  July  11,  1845,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 
During  his  pastorate  of  twenty-seven  years  he  won 
the  hearts  of  all  his  people,  and  his  memory  is  still 
dear  to  many  of  the  older  citizens  of  the  town,  who 
so  well  remember  his  labors  among  them.  His  por- 
trait, life-size,  is  hung  in  the  church  at  the  rear  of  the 
pulpit,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Hon.  J.  W. 
Bigelow. 

Eev.  Daniel  R.  Cady  was  ordained  October  29, 
1845,  and  dismissed  October  11, 1849.  He  afterwards 
settled  at  Arlington  and  Westboro',  where  his  widow 
still  resides.  Rev.  George  E.  Fisher  was  ordained 
February  27,  1850,  and  dismissed  May  13,  1852. 
Rev.  David  Burt  was  installed  January  10,  1856,  and 
dismissed  February  25,  1858.  Rev.  Clarendon 
Waite  was  ordained  February  25, 1858,  and  dismissed 
March  13,  1866.  Rev.  Henry  Curamings  was  installed 
September  5,  1866,  and  dismissed  July  1, 1874.  The 
five  above-mentioned  pastors  were  dismissed  at  their 
own  requests.  Eev.  Geo.  S.  Dodge  was  installed 
December  27, 1877,  and,  after  a  successful  pastorate  of 
nearly  twelve  years,  is  still  in  great  favor  with  the 
people.  Although  there  have  been  long  intervals 
between  the  dismission  and  settlement  of  pastors, 
yet  the  deficiencies  have  been  filled  for  the  most  part 
by  able  and  learned  clergymen.  The  above  record  is 
something  of  the  history  of  those  pastors  who  have 
been  ordained  or  installed  over  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Rutland  since  1721,  who  have,  with- 
out exception,  been  able  and  eminent  Christian  men, 
under  whose  lead  and  direction  the  church  and  town 
have  been  greatly  blessed.  They  have  been  able  to 
"  come  in  and  go  out  before  this  people  "  in  such  a 
way  as  to  rarely  ever  cause  dissension  or  division  in 
the  church  or  community. 

About  1840  the  Methodists  began  to  hold  meetings. 
They  soon  formed  a  church  and  society,  and  had 
stated  preaching  in  the  Town  Hall  till  1844,  at  which 
time  they  built  a  house  of  worship  on  the  south  side 
of  Main  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  Congregational 
Church.  The  society  flourished  for  some  time,  but 
after  about  fifteen  years,  when  many  of  the  ablest 
members  had  died  or  left  town,  the  society  was  given 
up  and  the  church  building  allowed  to  run  down. 
In  1865  the  house  was  purchased  by  James  G.  Read, 
of  this  town,  who  purposed  to  fit  it  up  for  tenements, 
but,  owing  to  some  dispute  in  the  title,  he  never  car- 
ried his  plans  into  execution.  In  1881  the  Catholics, 
having  held  services  at  intervals  in  a  house  at  the 
junction  of  the  "Irish  Lane"  with  the  Barre  and 
Paxton  road,  in  looking  about  for  a  site  to  build  a 
church,  finally  bought  this  old  building  and  put  it 
in  excellent  repair,  where  they  hold  services  every 
alternate  Sunday.  The  Adventists  in  1874  built  a 
chapel  at  North  Rutland,  where  they  have  held  ser- 
vices regularly.  The  society,  being  poor,  have  not 
been  able  to  employ  a  pastor,  hut  have  had  to  depend 


upon  pastors  and  laymen  from  other   churches  and 
places. 

The  first  church  edifice  that  was  built  in  Rutland 
was  erected  in  1720,  and  occupied  in  1721,  a  year 
before  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  It  was  located 
near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  old  burying-ground, 
and  was  forty  and  one-half  feet  long  by  thirty  feet  in 
width,  with  galleries.  In  1759  a  second  house  was 
built  in  front  of  the  first,  which  was  much  larger, 
being  sixty  feet  long  by  fifty  feet  wide,  with  posts, 
twenty-four  feet,  and  said  to  have  been  a  well-finished 
house.  The  town  in  1760  chose  a  committee  to  sell  the 
old  church.  There  is  no  record  to  be  found  of  their 
report ;  but,  as  the  treasurer's  report  shows  a  credit  to 
Colonel  Murry,  who  was  one  of  the  committee,  for 
£13  10s.  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  purchased  and 
removed  the  building  for  a  tenement  on  one  of  his 
estates.  The  second  church  was  burned  February 
28, 1830,  supposed  to  have  taken  fire  from  the  stove, 
as  it  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  about  half  an  hour 
after  the  services  ended  on  that  Sunday. 

About  two-fifths  of  the  society  at  this  time  signed 
off.  Those  that  remained  rebuilt  during  the  same 
year  a  house  seventy-seven  feet  long  by  forty-eight 
feet  wide  and  twenty-feet  posts,  with  a  tower.  On 
October  11th  of  the  same  year  the  pews  were  sold 
within  a  few  hours  for  enough  to  pay  for  the  house 
and  land  it  stood  upon,  after  reserving  a  pew  for  the 
minister  and  six  others  for  strangers.  This  house 
was  burned  January  7,  1849.  The  present  house  was 
built  that  year  on  the  same  spot,  and  dedicated 
February  15,  1850.  The  dimensions  of  the  building 
are  seventy-two  feet  long  by  fifty  wide  and  twenty-four- 
feet  posts,  with  a  handsome  spire  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  high.  The  house  is  quite  an  imposing 
looking  structure.  It  was  built  at  a  cost  of  eight  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  considered  at  that  time  one  of  the 
finest  country  churches  in  the  country.  The  basement 
remained  unfinished  until  1876,  when  the  Ladies'  Be- 
nevolent Society,  aided  by  contributions  from  friends, 
finished  a  very  pleasant  and  commodious  vestry,  with 
ladies'  parlor  and  kitchen  adjoining,  which  is  much 
enjoyed  by  the  church  and  society.  A  clock  was 
placed  on  the  spire  in  1885,  the  gift  of  former  residents 
of  the  town. 

The  old  burying-ground,  lying  west  of  the  town 
hall,  was  laid  out  and  given  to  the  town  by  the  Grand 
Committee,  in  1743,  containing  about  four  acres.  It 
was  used  for  a  public  buryiug-place  about  one  hun- 
dred years.  In  1842,  June  30th,  Colonel  C.  G. 
Howe,  with  sixteen  others,  formed  themselves  into  a 
corporation,  under  authority  of  the  General  Statute, 
with  the  title  of  the  "  Rural  Cemetery  Association  of 
Rutland.'' 

The  first  purchase  of  land  contained  about  three 
and  one-half  acres,  and  a  subsequent  purchase  was 
made  of  two  acres  and  one-fourth — in  all,  five  and 
three-fourths  acres.  Roads  were  built,  lots  located 
and  the  ground  publicly  consecrated  October  8,  1842. 
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Rev.  Josiah  Clark  delivered  the  address.  The  spot 
selected  was  one-half  mile  east  of  the  Centre,  opposite 
the  residence  of  0.  C.  Fairbank.  The  location  is 
naturally  adapted  for  this  purpose,  the  soil  being 
sandy  and  the  surface  diversified  by  gentle  depressions 
and  elevations.  More  than  three  hundred  lots  have 
been  fitted  up,  and  the  many  monuments,  tablets 
and  headstones  evince  that  the  living  honor  the 
memory  of  the  dead.  At  New  Boston  (so  called)  is  a 
■•cemetery  still  used  for  burial  purposes.  There  is  also 
a  well-kept  cemetery  in  West  Rutland. 

Rutland  has  been  favored  with  educated  and 
skilled  physicians.  The  first  doctor  we  have  any  rec- 
ords of  was  Dr.  Hezekiah  Fletcher,  who  lived  fifty- 
six  rods  east  of  the  meeting-house,  and  died  in  1754. 
His  son,  Dr.  Alpheus  Fletcher,  succeeded  him,  but 
died,  after  practicing  twelve  years,  in  1766.  Dr. 
John  Frink,  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  Frink,  next  suc- 
ceeded to  the  practice,  who,  together  with  his  son  of 
the  same  name,  practiced  in  town  for  more  than 
eighty  years.  They  lived  on  the  Paxton  Road,  about 
one  hundred  rods  south  of  the  centre  of  the  town, 
on  the  place  now  owned  by  R.  C.  Prescott.  The  fol- 
lowing named  gentlemen  have  practiced  in  town 
since  1836  :  Drs.  Clapp,  Saltmarsh,  Ordway,  SafFord, 
Warren,  Tripp,  Newell,  Rood,  Herbert,  Slocum,  Fel- 
lows, Shannon  and  W.  E.  Chamberlin,  the  present 
physician. 

All  of  the  above-mentioned  are  dead,  except 
Shannon  and  Chamberlin. 

Of  those  who  practiced  the  longest  was  Dr.  B.  H. 
Tripp,  whose  term  commenced  in  1849  and  ended  at 
his  death,  in  1873.  He  built  up  a  large  practice  in 
this  and  adjoining  towns,  to  which  he  closely  applied 
himself.  He  was  held  in  esteem  by  the  fraternity, 
and  was  often  called  in  counsel  on  important  cases. 
Dr.  Tripp,  with  twelve  other  petitioners  to  the  Leg- 
islature, May  10,  1869,  were  granted  power  to  locate 
and  build  the  Massachusetts  Central  Railroad  from 
AVillianisburg,  in  Hampshire  County,  to  Mill  Vil- 
lage, in  Sudbury,  in  Middlesex  County.  None  of 
the  projectors  of  this  enterprise  did  more  to  organ- 
ize and  conduct  the  necessary  preliminary  work  than 
he.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  efforts  this  town  might 
not  have  been  favored  with  the  good  railroad  facili- 
ties we  now  enjoy. 

In  comparing  the  business  industries  of  fifty  years 
ago  with  the  present  time,  we  find  that  there  were  in 
operation  four  grist-mills,  six  saw-mills,  one  chair 
factory,  one  satinet  factory  and  one  shoe-peg  factory. 
Now  we  have  five  saw-mills,  two  shoddy-mills,  one 
box-mill,  one  turning-mill,  one  basket  factory,  two 
woolen-mills  and  one  butter  creamery.  During  this 
period  there  sprang  up  quite  a  flourishing  boot  and 
shoe  business.  M.  S.  P.  Dean  built  a  large  shoe- 
shop  about  three  hundred  feet  in  the  rear  of  his 
hotel,  where  the  "  Muschopauge  House"  now  stands, 
and  carried  on  the  manufacturing  of  boots  and  shoes 
for  several  years,  employing  thirty  or  forty  hands. 


Perhaps  nearly  or  quite  as  many  more  took  out 
piece-work  from  this  shop  and  other  shops  in  adjoin- 
ing towns.  This  industry  has  nearly  all  died  out, 
and  there  are  probably  not  more  than  a  half-dozen 
persons  in  town  who  are  in  any  way  engaged  in  the 
business.  There  was  also  carried  on,  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  by  the  late  David  W.  Fletcher,  on  "  Pound 
Hill,"  one  mile  east  of  the  Centre,  a  large  carriage- 
building  and  repairing  business.  He  had  skilled 
workmen  employed  to  build  new  work  or  repair,  and 
make  good  any  broken  or  defective  part.  Mr. 
Fletcher  received  the  larger  part  of  the  patronage 
from  this  and  the  adjoining  towns,  which  he  was  able 
to  keep  until  he  was  eighty  years  old,  when  declin- 
ing years  forced  him  to  give  up  the  business.  He 
died  in  1877,  in  his  eighty-fourth  y.ear.  Mr.  David 
F.  Smith  has  a  carriage  repair-shop  at  the  Centre, 
where  all  the  business  is  done  in  that  line  that  is 
now  done  in  town.  The  basket  business  at  West 
Rutland,  started  by  C.  &  A.  J.  Pierce,  has  also  sprung 
up,  where  ten  or  twelve  men  are  employed,  and 
steam-power  is  used.  In  1886  quite  a  number  of  the 
citizens,  mostly  farmers,  organized  themselves  into 
an  association,  for  the  purpose  of  making  butter,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  "  Rutland  Co-Operative  Creamery 
Association.'' 

It  had  become  quite  a  serious  question  with  many 
farmers,  who  found  it  almost  impossible  to  manu- 
facture their  dairy  products  at  home,  on  account  of 
the  overworked  housewife  and  the  incompetency  of  ser- 
vants, to  find  out  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  this 
particular  work.  A  good  substantia]  building  was 
erected  and  equipped,  with  suitable  machinery  and 
apparatus,  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  but- 
ter the  same  year  the  company  was  organized.  The 
services  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Prouty,  of  this  town,  who  had 
been  a  long  time  engaged  in  the  business  in  the  West, 
was  secured  to  take  the  management  of  the  business. 
The  butter  produced  is  uniform  in  quality  and  uni- 
formly good,  has  a  high  reputation  and  so  great  is 
the  demand  that  it  is  impossible  to  fill  the  orders. 
There  are  two  stores  at  the  Centre — one  kept  by  F. 
A.  Nichols  and  the  other  store,  post-ofBce  and  market 
by  H.  Converse.  Two  at  West  Rutland — one  by  J. 
W.  Adams  and  the  other  store  and  market  by  F.  B. 
Stearns ;  also  one  store  at  North  Rutland,  kept  by  C. 
H.  Young. 

Rutland  being  an  agricultural  town,  farming  must 
be  the  leading  industry.  There  are  many  well-kept 
farms,  which  testify  to  the  good  management  of  the 
owners.  Although  the  condition  of  the  farmer  has 
very  materially  changed  within  the  past  forty  or  fifty 
years,  yet  his  condition  is  not  so  deplorable  now  as 
some  would  have  you  believe.  Many  of  the  pro- 
ducts which  he  then  could  raise  with  profit  for  the 
market  are  met  with  such  competition  from  the  West 
that  he  has  to  turn  his  attention  to  raising  and  pro- 
ducing such  crops  as  find  a  ready  market  at  good 
prices.     Because  fortunes  are  not   made   rapidly  by 
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farming,  and  the  city  affords  greater  attractions,  only 
a  few  young  men  stay  on  the  farm,  yet,  undoubledly> 
a  larger  per  cent,  of  those  who  do  remain  meet  with 
success  in  life  than  of  those  who  go  away.  The 
fathers  and  mothers  being  left  thus  alone,  or  to  carry 
on  the  farm  with  the  assistance  of  such  help  as  must 
be  accepted,  often  become  discouraged,  and  sell  the 
"  old  homestead." 

Many  farms  have  changed  ownership  during  the 
past  few  years.  But  very  few  have  been  deserted, 
however,  and  some  of  our  best  farmers  are  among 
those  who  have  recently  come  into  town.  A  "  Far- 
mers' Club  "has  been  in  successful  existence  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years,  and  its  meetings  afford  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  interchange  of  views  on  farm 
topics. 

The  same  spirit  was  aroused  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Civil  War  that  possessed  those  who  fought  for 
our  independence.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
about  fifty  of  our  young  and  middle-aged  men  re- 
sponded to  their  country's  call,  and  at  the  subsequent 
calls  for  men  Rutland  was  not  behind  in  filling  the 
quota.  She  furnislied  more  than  one  hundred  men 
for  the  war,  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  whom  died 
in  service  or  were  killed  in  battle. 

The  town  was  ever  ready  to  assist  and  remunerate 
those  who  served  their  country  in  time  of  peril.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  town  May  2,  1861,  the  town  voted, 
"  In  view  of  the  present  critical  condition  of  our  be- 
loved country,  and  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  as- 
sisting such  of  our  citizens  as  may,  or  have  been,  so 
patriotic  as  to  volunteer  their  services  in  defence  of 
their  country,  hereby  resolve  that  we  will  make  up 
their  pay  to  one  dollar  per  day  with  what  they  shall 
receive  from  Government,  etc." 

At  a  meeting  called  July  2Ci,  1862,  the  town  "  voted 
to  appropriate  the  sum  of  .'?1600,  to  be  paid  out  as  a 
bounty  in  sums  of  $150,  to  those  who  will  voluntarily 
enlist  before  the  1st  of  September  next,  to  make  up 
the  quota  to  serve  for  tliree  years  under  a  call  of  the 
President  July  2,  1862."  It  was  voted  in  August  of 
the  same  year  "  To  guarantee  the  sum  of  §100  each, 
to  be  paid  to  such  of  our  citizens  as  may  voluntarily 
enlist  and  be  sworn  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  before  the  1st  day  of  September  next,  to  make 
up  the  quota  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  to  serve 
for  nine  months  under  a  call  of  the  President  August 
4.  1862."  The  town  has  generously  disbursed  aid  to 
deserving  soldiers  and  their  families.  It  is  said  that 
every  soldier  who  went  from  or  belonged  to  this  town 
had  an  honorable  record. 

Several  of  the  returned  soldiers  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained a  charter  July  1,  1870,  to  organize  a  "  Post  of 
the  G.  A.  R.,  under  the  name  of  Major  George  C. 
Marshall  Post  No.  136."  This  organization  numbers 
about  forty  members  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
In  its  early  existence  it  started  what  was  called  the 
"  Soldiers'  Monument  Fund,"  and  for  this  object  it 
labored  several  years,  by  holding  fairs,  having  lec- 
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tures,  etc.;  then  uniting  with  the  citizens  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Rutland  Soldiers'  Monument  Associa- 
tion," with  united  effort  and  an  appropriation  of  five 
hundred  dollars  from  the  town,  erected  in  1879  a 
handsome  monument  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
those  who  enlisted  to  put  down  the  Rebellion,  twen- 
ty-two of  whom  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  service. 
The  monument  is  of  Pittsford,  Vt.,  marble,  twenty- 
two  feet  high  and  five  feet  square  at  the  ba.se,  sur- 
mounted by  the  full-sized  statue  of  a  soldier  at 
"  parade  rest,"  facing  the  south  or  street.  It  is 
located  in  the  centre  in  front  of  the  "  Muschopauge 
House."  It  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  artistic  work- 
manship, executed  by  Murphy  &  Magone,  of  the 
"  Boston  Marble  AVorks  "  of  Worcester.  Besides  the 
names  of  the  eighty-two  soldiers  engraved  on  its  four 
sides  are  tlie  names  of  some  of  the  prominent  battles 
in  which  they  were  engaged :  "  Antietam "  and 
"  Wilderness  "  on  the  soutli, "  Kingston  "  and  "  White- 
ball  "  on  the  east,  "  Newbern  "  and  "  Vicksburg  "  on 
the  west  and  "  Roanoke "  and  Goldsboro' ''  on  the 
north.  On  the  front  above  the  "die"  is  a  finely- 
chiseled  representation  of  the  national  coat-of-arms, 
and  on  the  pedestal  or  base,  "  Erected  in  1879."  It 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  a  little  less  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  monument  was  dedicated  July  3, 
1879,  the  occasion  drawing  together  from  this  and 
other  places  the  largest  number  of  people  that  ever 
congregated  here.  Had  the  day  opened  pleasantly  a 
much  larger  number  would  have  been  present,  many 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  Posts  being  kept  away  by  the  threat- 
ening clouds  of  the  early  morning.  As  it  was,  fifteen 
posts  were  present,  accompanied  by  four  bands  of 
music.  The  exercises  of  the  day  were  delayed  a  con- 
siderable time  beyond  the  printed  programme  on  ac- 
count of  the  weather,  but  the  clouds  broke  away  in 
season  for  a  full  carrying  out  of  the  programme, 
though  at  a  later  hour. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  were  C.  R.  Bart- 
lett,  A.  K.  Learned,  A.  B.  Fisher,  Major  M.  B.  Bes- 
sey,  Rev.  G.  S.  Dodge,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Smith,  Mrs.  L. 
A.  Baker  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hubbard.  The  Committee 
on  Reception  were  Hon.  J.  W.  Bigelow,  Dr.  J.  G. 
Shannon,  William  J.  Stearns,  Deacon  R.  B.  Miles, 
and  B.  W.  Potter,  Esq.,  the  latter  representing 
Worcester.  The  Committee  of  Reception  established 
their  headquarters  at  the  residence  of  Air.  Bigelow, 
nearly  opposite  the  monument;  it  was  profusely  and 
handsomely  decorated  for  the  occasion  with  bunting 
and  flags,  with  an  evergreen  archway  over  the  gate- 
way, enclosing  the  words,^"  Reception  Committee's 
Headquarters." 

The  exercises  of  the  day  began  about  noon  with 
the  moving  of  the  procession  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Town  Hall,  where  it  had  been  formed  as  delegations 
from  out  of  town  arrived.  The  procession  moved 
under  the  chief-marshalship  of  Captain  C.  W.  Dodge 
in  the  following  order  to  the  monument,  around 
which  the  bands  of  music  were  encircled,  and  while 
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they  played  several  patriotic  airs,  Mr.  Murphy,  the 
builder,  removed  the  veil  just  as  the  procession 
began  to  move.  First  in  line  were  the  fifteen  Grand 
Army  Posts,  with  over  four  hundred  men  ;  next,  in- 
vited guests  in  carriages ;  thirty-eight  young  ladies 
representing  the  "Personation;"  children  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  visitors  and  citizens  generally.  The  huge 
tent,  which  had  been  erected  close  by  the  monu- 
ment, where  the  speaking  exercises  were  to  take 
place,  was  soon  filled.  The  company  was  called  to 
order  by  C.  R.  Bartlett,  president  of  the  day,  who, 
after  preliminary  remarks,  introduced  the  chaplain 
of  the  day.  Rev.  George  S.  Dodge,  w'ho  read  from  the 
Scriptures  and  offered  prayer.  The  children  of  the 
public  schools  then  sang  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
H.  M.  Lyon,  of  Holden,  "  Our  Country,  the  Land  of 
the  Free;"  after  came  the  novel  and  exceedingly 
interesting  exercise  of  the  "Service  of  Personation" 
by  thirty-eight  young  ladies  in  appropriate  cos- 
tumes, each  representing  a  State  of  the  Union.  All 
were  attired  in  white  and  arranged  upou  a  pyramid 
of  seats,  surmounting  the  whole  being  the  "  Goddess 
of  Liberty."  This  beautiful  feature  of  the  day's  pro- 
gram was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Learned, 
and  was  a  very  fine  affair.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
"  Personation  "  the  audience  sang  with  effect  the  old 
hymn  of  "America,"  accompanied  by  the  bands  of 
music.  Next  came  the  dedicatory  address,  which 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Lovering,  of  Worces- 
ter, chaplain-in-chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. This  was  a  very  able  and  eloquent  produc- 
tion, and  well  received.  He  began  by  referring  to 
some  of  the  principal  points  in  the  early  history  of 
the  town,  the  important  part  borne  by  its  citizens  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. Emphasizing  his  confidence  in  a  hopeful  fu- 
ture, judging  from  the  glorious  record  of  the  past  in 
our  country,  he  concluded  by  saying:  "With  this 
hope  speaking  from  yonder  statue,  quickening  the 
pulse-beats,  I  look  with  courage  into  the  future;  I 
see  villages  cluster  on  the  hill-sides  and  on  the  dis- 
tant prairies ;  I  see  lakes  and  rivers  and  seas  popu- 
lous with  the  freightage  of  states  and  nations;  I  see 
railroads  and  telegraphs  enmesh  the  land ;  I  hear 
the  hum  of  Briarean-armed  industries  along  the  coun- 
try streams  and  within  the  populous  cities ;  I  see 
homes  bud  and  blossom  and  bear  fruit,  and  virtue 
increase,  and  intelligence  rise,  and  of  all  such  pro- 
gress there  is  no  conceivable  end.  As  I  see  the  na- 
tion in  its  outgoings,  and  seek  to  survey  its  probabil- 
ities, I  see  no  setting  sun.  It  rises  higher  and  higher 
still  in  its  full-orbed  meridian  splendor.  Let  us  go 
forth  into  that  day.  Let  us  rejoice  that  our  nation 
is  the  nation  whose  feet  walk  in  the  path  built  of 
material  stronger  than  New  England  granite,  even 
New  England  righteousness  and  truth,  whose  arms 
renew  their  strength  like  the  wings  of  its  eagle, 
whose  eyes  look  beyond  its  stars  for  the  homes  of  its 
destiny.     Let  us  rejoice  in  the  hope  that  when  it 


shall  enter  into  the  fulness  of  the  day  before  it,  it 
shall  not  only  give  honor  to  the  heroism  of  the 
fathers  or  to  the  patriotism  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
citizens,  but  it  shall  give  honor,  also,  illustrious  and 
well-deserved,  because  of  his  heroic  patriotism,  and 
his  patient  heroism  to  the  immortal  memory  of  the 
Union  soldier."  Dinner  was  served  at  two  o'clock. 
The  exercises  of  the  afternoon  commenced  at  three, 
with  singing  by  the  children, — "  The  Flag  of  our 
Country,"  after  which  the  president  of  the  "  Soldiers' 
Monument  Association,"  Mr.  C.  R.  Bartlett,  in  be- 
half of  the  association,  presented,  with  appropriate 
remarks,  the  monument  to  the  town,  and  it  was  ac- 
cepted, in  behalf  of  the  town,  by  Mr.  M.  M.  Smith, 
of  the  Board  of  Selectmen.  Speeches  then  followed 
by  Colonel  Olin,  of  the  Governor's  staff';  Major  J.  B. 
Fairbanks,  of  Oakham;  B.  W.  Potter,  Esq.,  of  Worces- 
ter; Ledyard  Bill,  of  Paxton;  Deacon  J.  T.  Everett, 
of  Princeton;  Captain  J.  H.  Gleason,  of  Holden,  and 
others. 

Prominent  among  the  early  settlers  was  Capt. 
Samuel  Wright.  He  held  the  offices  of  selectman, 
assessor,  clerk  of  the  town,  and  moderator  of  its 
meetings  for  many  years,  justice  of  the  peace,  deacon 
of  the  church,  captain  of  the  militia  and  surveyor 
and  committee  in  dividing  the  lands  of  six  miles 
square,  and  recording  the  same  in  the  proprietors' 
book,  which  he  did  in  a  very  plain  and  legible  hand. 
Many  of  the  bounds  and  corners  made  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  can  now  be  found.  Mr. 
Wright  kept  a  tavern  in  front  of  the  first  meeting- 
house, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  where  much 
of  the  first  business  of  the  town  was  done.  (The  old 
records  show  that  the  town  would  frequently  during 
the  session  of  its  town-meeting  vote  to  "adjourn  for 
fifteen  minutes,"  which  was  quite  suggestive.)  This 
house  was  taken  down  or  removed  before  the  Revo- 
lution.    He  died  January  15,  1740. 

Capt.  Peter  Davis,  although  not  a  proprietor,  was 
an  early  settler  of  Rutland,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  inhabitants.  He  was  a  large  land- 
holder, his  lands  extending  from  Mill  Brook  to  Hub- 
bardston  line,  four  miles,  on  that  line  five  hundred 
and  seventy-five  rods.  In  175!)  his  taxes  were  the 
highest  on  the  list  except  Colonel  Murry's.  He  was 
not  only  a  large  land-holder,  but  did  a  large  business 
at  North  Rutland,  where,  previous  to  1759,  he  built  a 
saw  and  grist-mill,  which  was  a  great  convenience  to 
the  people  of  this  and  adjoining  towns.  He  was  a 
very  industrious  man,  an  early  riser,  and  not  only 
interested  in  his  own  concerns,  but  filled  many  offices 
in  the  proprietary,  town  and  militia.  Colonel  John 
Murry,  with  his  mother  and  several  others,  sailed 
from  Ireland  and  arrived  in  America  in  the  early 
settlement  of  Rutland.  When  he  stepped  on  shore 
he  was  not  only  penniless,  but  in  debt  for  his  passage. 
For  a  short  time  he  tried  manual  labor,  but  he  was 
too  lazy  to  work.  Through  the  assistance  of  a  friend 
he  commenced  peddling,  ihen  kept  a  small  store,  and 
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was  afterward  a  purchaser  of  cattle  for  the  army.  By 
enterprise  and  good  fortune  he  became  the  most 
wealthy  man  in  Rutland  in  his  day.  He  owned 
lands  from  east  of  the  meeting-house  to  the  bounds  of 
Dublin  and  New  Boston.  He  married  after  his 
arrival  a  lady  with  whom  he  sailed  to  America, 
Elizabeth  McClanathan,  by  whom  he  had  ten  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  Murry  died  in  1761.  He  then  married 
Miss  Lucentia  Chandler,  of  Boston,  by  whom  he  had 
one  child.  The  second  Mrs.  Murry  died,  and  he 
married,  in  1769,  Miss  Deborah  Brindley,  of  Boston,  by 
whom  he  had  one  child.  The  wives  of  Colonel  Murry 
were  buried  in  Rutland.  He  placed  horizontally 
over  the  graves  large,  handsome  stones,  underpinned 
with  brick,  with  appropriate  inscriptions.  It  was  said 
that  on  representation  day  all  his  friends  that  could 
ride,  walk,  creep  or  hobble  were  at  the  polls,  and  if 
any  went  home  dry  it  was  not  his  fault.  He  repre- 
sented the  town  twenty  years  in  succession.  One 
writer,  in  speaking  of  him,  said  that  "  After  he  had 
ascended  the  pinnacle  of  honor  he  fell  out  of  the 
United  States."  Because  of  his  sympathizing  with 
the  British  rulers,  he  was  threated  with  violence,  and 
fled  the  country.  His  lands  were  confiscated  and 
sold.  Alexander,  his  oldest  son,  did  not  leave  town, 
but  entered  the  service  of  his  country  and  was 
wounded.  One  of  his  father's  farms  was  reserved  for 
him  by  the  Government,  which  also  granted  him  a 
pension.  Colonel  Murry  was  said  to  be  a  large,  fleshy 
man,  and  when  dressed  in  his  regimentals,  with  his 
gold-bound  hat,  made  a  superb  appearance.  The 
house  in  which  he  lived  was  seventy-five  rods  west  of 
the  church,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  and  was 
torn  down  about  thirty  years  ago,  having  become 
very  much  dilapidated.  Nothing  but  the  cellar-hole 
remains  to  mark  the  spot. 

General  Rufus  Putnam  was  born  in  Sutton,  Mass., 
April  9,  1738.  His  father  died  when  he  was  seven 
years  old ;  he  then  went  to  live  with  his  grandfather, 
where  he  lived  about  two  years,  until  his  mother 
again  married,  and  he  lived  with  his  step-father  till 
1753.  He  had  few  advantages  of  schooling  and  few 
books  of  his  own.  Through  perseverance  he  got  pen- 
nies enough  together  to  buy  a  spelling-book  and  an 
arithmetic.  With  these  two  invaluable  articles,  the 
foundation  of  all,  even  the  most  profound  learning, 
he  soon  made  considerable  progress  in  the  rudiments 
of  education.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  bound  as 
an  apprentice  to  the  millwright  trade,  under  his 
brother-in-law.  Daniel  Matthews,  of  Brookfield. 
There  he  was  not  refused  the  use  of  candles  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  during  the  long  winter  evenings.  His 
attention  was  chiefly  turned  to  arithuietic,  geography 
and  history.  During  this  portion  of  his  life,  from 
sixteen  to  nineteen  years,  he  was  busily  occupied  in 
acquiring  the  practical  art  of  the  millwright.  It  re- 
quired some  knowledge  of  geometry  to  form  perfect 
circles,  divide  them  into  numerous  equal  portions, 
and  lay  out  the  exact  angles  necessary  in  building 


water-wheels.  He  thus  gradually  enlarged  his  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics.  His  physical  frame  grew  full 
as  rapidly  as  his  mind,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
was  a  large  muscular  man  of  six  feet. 

The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France  com- 
menced in  1764.  The  accounts  of  the  several  battles 
and  the  exploits  of  his  relative — then  Captain  Israel 
Putnam — led  him,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  to  enlist 
as  a  soldier;  his  term  of  service  was  a  little  short  of  a 
year.  Being  determined  to  see  more  of  military  life, 
he  joined  a  corps  of  Rangers  to  reconnoitre  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain.  During 
this  campaign  he  endured  many  hardships  and  many 
privations.  After  passing  the  winter  at  home  and 
forgetting  the  sufterings  of  the  last  campaign,  he 
again  enlisted  in  the  provincial  service.  Thus  far  the 
war  had  been  a  continued  scene  of  disgrace  and  disas- 
ter to  the  crown.  He  again  enlisted  April  2,  1759,  and 
was  now  advanced  to  the  post  of  orderly  sergeant. 
During  this  campaign  Putnam  rendered  important 
service  in  the  erection  of  fortifications,  which  totally 
demolished  the  French  power  on  the  lakes  and  led  to 
their  final  expulsion  from  North  America.  He  re- 
turned to  Brookfield  on  the  16th  of  December.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  of  1760,  first  as 
recruiting  officer  and  later  as  ensign  in  Colonel  Wil- 
lard's  regiment. 

In  1761  Mr.  Putnam  bought  a  mill  and  tools  on 
Horse  Pond  Brook  in  North  Brookfield,  where  he 
lived  and  carried  on  the  mill  and  a  farm  connected 
with  it  till  May,  1781,  when  he  bought  one  of  Colonel 
Murry's  confiscated  farms  in  Rutland  for  nine  hun- 
dred pounds,  whither  he  removed  and  where  he 
made  his  home  till  his  removal  to  Ohio,  in  1787. 
He  married,  in  1761,  Elizabeth  Avers,  of  North 
Brookfield,  who  died  the  same  year,  leaving  an  in- 
fant, which  survived  but  a  few  months.  In  January, 
1765,  he  married  Persis  Rice,  daughter  of  Zebulon 
Rice,  of  Westboro',  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous 
family  of  children. 

Mr.  Putnam  entered  the  Revolutionary  War  as 
lieutenant-colonel  of  Colonel  David  Brewer's  regi- 
ment. His  regiment  was  stationed  at  Roxbury,  in 
General  Thomas'  division  of  the  army,  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington.  The  general  and  field-oflicers 
of  this  division,  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  met 
in  council  to  determine  the  best  course  to  pursue  in 
their  present  almost  defenceless  situation,  exposed  at 
any  time  to  an  attack  of  the  enemy  without  any  bet- 
ter protection  than  a  board  fence.  It  was  decided 
that  lines  should  be  thrown  up  for  the  defence-of  the 
town.  When  this  was  decided  the  difficulty  arose 
where  to  find  a  man  capable  of  directing  the  works. 
Military  engineers  were  rare  among  the  colonial 
troops.  At  length  it  was  mentioned  to  General 
Thomas  that  Colonel  Putnam  had  seen  some  service 
in  that  line  in  the  late  war  against  Canada,  but  upon 
being  solicited  to  undertake  the  work  he  frankly  told 
the  commander  that  he  never  had  read  a  word  on 
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that  branch  of  science.  The  general  would  take  no 
denial,  and  Colonel  Putnam  reluctantly  set  about 
tracing  out  lines  in  front  of  Roxbury,  towards  Bos- 
ton and  various  places  in  the  vicinity,  especially  at 
Sewel's  Point.  While  thus  engaged  Generals  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  came  over  to  view  the  condition  of 
the  troops.  They  so  highly  complimented  bis  works 
that  he  was  encouraged  to  persevere.  All  the  de- 
fences of  Roxbury,  Dorchester  and  Brookline  were  of 
his  construction. 

In  the  winter  of  1776,  while  General  Washington 
was  deeply  engaged  in  making  an  attack  on  the 
British  army  in  Boston,  he  invited  Colonel  Putnam 
to  dine  with  him.  They  discussed  the  matter  freely 
of  storming  the  city.  It  was  agreed  that  if  they  could 
maintain  themselves  on  that  neck  of  land,  the  com- 
mand of  the  town  and  harbor  would  be  such  as 
would  compel  the  enemy  to  leave  the  place.  The 
cold  weather  that  had  made  a  bridge  of  ice,  so  that  a 
passage  was  opened  for  them  to  advance  upon  Bos- 
ton, had  also  frozen  the  earth  to  such  a  depth  in  the 
open  country  of  Dorchester  Neck  as  to  make  it  im- 
jwssible  to  throw  up  a  line  of  earthworks.  However, 
Washington  told  Colonel  Putnam  to  consider  the 
matter  and  report  to  him  immediately.  He  describes 
what  follows  as  providential.  "I  left  headquarters 
in  company  with  another  gentleman,  and  on  our  way 
came  by  Gen.  Heath's.  I  had  no  thought  of  calling 
until  I  came  against  his  door,  and  then  I  said,  '  Let 
us  call  on  Gen.  Heath,'  to  which  he  agreed.  I  had 
no  other  motive  than  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Gen- 
eral. While  there  I  cast  my  eye  on  a  book  which 
lay  on  the  table,  lettered  on  the  back,  'Muller's 
Field  Engineer.'  I  immediately  requested  the  Gen- 
eral to  lend  it  to  me.  He  denied  me.  I  repeated 
my  request.  He  again  refused,  and  told  me  that  he 
never  lent  his  books.  I  then  told  him  that  he  must 
recollect  that  he  was  one  who  at  Roxbury,  in  a  meas- 
ure, compelled  me  to  undertake  a  business  which,  at 
the  time,  I  confessed  I  never  had  read  a  word  about, 
and  that  he  must  let  me  have  the  book.  After  some 
more  excuses  on  his  part,  and  close  pressing  on  mine, 
I  obtained  the  loan  of  it.'' 

In  looking  at  the  contents  his  eye  was  caught  by 
the  word  "chandelier,''  a  new  word  to  him.  He  read 
carefully  the  description  and  soon  had  his  plan  ready. 
The  chandeliers  were  made  of  stout  timbers  ten  feet 
long,  into  which  were  framed  posts  five  feet  high  and 
five  feet  apart,  placed  on  the  ground  in  parallel  lines, 
and  the  open  spaces  filled  in  with  bundles  of  fascines 
strongly  picketed  together,  thus  forming  a  movable 
parapet  of  wood  instead  of  earth.  The  men  were 
immediately  set  to  work  in  the  adjacent  orchards  and 
woodlands  cutting  and  bundling  up  fascines  and  car- 
rying them,  with  the  chandeliers,  on  to  the  ground 
selected  for  the  work.  They  were  put  in  their  place 
in  a  single  night.  When  the  sun  went  down  on  Bos- 
ton on  the  4th  of  March,  Washington  was  at  Cam- 
bridge  and   Dorchester  Heights    as    nature    or  the 


husbandman  had  left  them  in  the  autumn.  AVhen  Sir 
William  Howe  rubbed  his  eyes  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th  he  saw  through  the  heavy  mists  the  entrench- 
ments, on  which,  he  said,  the  enemy  had  done  more 
in  a  night  than  his  whole  army  would  have  done  in  a 
month.  Howe  took  prompt  measures  to  attempt  to 
dislodge  the  Americans  the  next  night,  before  their 
works  were  made  impregnable.  But,  by  another 
providence,  a  "  fearful  storm  at  night"  made  it  im- 
possible to  cross  the  bay  until  the  American  works 
were  perfected.  And  thus,  no  doubt,  the  first  great 
military  success  or  achievement  of  this  kind  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  was '  due  to  Rufus  Putnam. 
Senator  Hoar,  in  a  recent  centennial  address,  said  : 
"The  veteran  British  army,  aided  by  a  strong  naval 
force,  got  out  of  Boston  before  the  strategy  of  Wash- 
ington, the  engineering  of  Putnam,  and  the  courage 
of  the  untried  yeomen.''  In  August,  ]77t),  Congress 
appointed  him  engineer,  which  was  announced  by 
General  Washington  to  him  as  follows  : 

New  York,  Aug.  11,  1776, 
Colonel  Putnam  : 

Sir  ;-  T  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  tlult  Congress  has  appointed 
you  an  engineer  with  the  ranic  of  Colonel,  unil  pay  of  sixty  dollars  a 
mouth,  I  beg  of  you  to  hasten  the  sinlving  of  vessels  and  other  ob- 
structions in  the  river  at  Kort  Washington, as  fast  as  possible,  .\dvise 
Gen,  Putnam  constantly  of  the  kind  of  vessels  you  want  and  other 
things,  that  no  delay  that  can  possibly  be  avoided  may  happen.  I  anit 
sir,  your  assured  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Washington, 

Colonel  Putnam  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  im- 
portant fortifications  at  West  Point.  He  took  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  and  on  the 
Sth  of  .January,  178.3,  was  commissioned  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

Before  the  war  broke  up  a  petition  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  officers  was  sent  to  Congress  for  a 
grant  of  lands  north  and  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River 
to  the  veterans  of  the  army  in  redemption  of  the 
pledges  of  Congress.  General  Putnam  was  the  leader 
in  this  movement.  A  year  later  he  renews  his  re- 
quest to  Washington  for  aid  in  this  project,  to  which 
Washington  replied  that  he  has  exerted  every  power 
with  Congress  that  he  is  master  of,  but  Congress  ad- 
journed without  action.  In  1785  Congress  appointed 
General  Putnam  one  of  the  surveyors  of  the  north- 
western lands.  He, says  in  his  letter,  accepting  this 
office,  that  "  a  wish  to  promote  emigration  from  among 
my  friends  into  that  country,  and  not  the  wages  stipu- 
lated, is  my  principal  motive."  His  engagements 
were  such  that  he  could  not  leave  Massachusetts  that 
year,  having  been  appointed  by  the  Legislature  one 
of  a  committee  for  the  sale  of  the  eastern  lands  held 
by  the  Commonwealth,  and  also  superintendent  of 
the  surveys  to  be  made  that  year.  At  his  request 
General  Tupper,  an  old  associate,  was  appointed  by 
Congress  in  his  stead  one  of  the  surveyors  of  lands 
lying  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  In  January,  1787, 
he  volunteered  to  assist  General  Lincoln  in  suppressing 
Shays'  Rebellion.  la  April  he  was  appointed  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year  was  chosen 
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Eepresentative  of  the  town  of  Eutland.  After  the 
return  of  General  Tupper  from  his  partial  survey  of 
the  Ohio  country,  he  visited  his  old  friend  and  com- 
rade General  Putnam,  at  his  home  in  Rutland,  and 
during  this  visit,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1786,  a  con- 
versation occurred  between  General  Rufus  Putnam 
and  General  Benjamin  Tupper,  as  they  sat  before  the 
great  fire-place  in  Putnam's  farm-house  during  that 
winter  evening.  They  conversed  long  and  earnestly 
of  their  long-cherished  plans.  The  old  soldiers  so 
strengthened  each  other's  faith  in  the  future  that  they 
could  no  longer  rest  inactive.  They  joined  in  a  brief 
address  to  the  people,  proposing  a  plan  of  organiza- 
tion. This  first  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  Boston 
January  25th,  under  the  caption  of  "Information,'' 
signed  by  Rufus  Putnam  and  Benjamin  Tupper,  and 
dated  Rutland,  January  10,  1786.  The  subscribers 
stated  that  they  took  "  this  method  to  inform  all  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  who  have  served  in  the  late  war,  and 
who  are  by  a  late  ordinance  of  the  honorable  Congress 
to  receive  certain  tracts  of  land  in  the  Ohio  country, 
and  also  all  other  good  citizens  who  wish  to  become 
adventurers  in  that  delightful  region,  that  from  per- 
sonal inspection,  together  with  other  incontestable 
evidences,  they  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  lands  in 
that  quarter  are  of  much  better  quality  than  any 
other  known  to  the  New  England  people ;  the  climate, 
seasons,  products,  etc.,  are,  in  fact,  equal  to  the  most 
flattering  accounts  that  have  ever  been  published  of 
them  ;  that,  being  determined  to  become  purchasers, 
and  to  prosecute  a  settlement  in  that  country,  and 
desirous  of  forming  a  general  association  with  those 
who  entertain  the  same  ideas,  they  beg  leave  to  pro- 
pose the  following  plan,  viz.:  That  an  association  by 
the  name  of  the  Ohio  Company  be  formed  by  all  such 
as  wish  to  become  purchasers,  etc.,  in  that  country 
who  reside  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Mass.  only,  or  to 
extend  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  states,  as  shall  be 
agreed  on."  It  was  further  proposed  that  in  order  to 
bring  such  a  company  into  existence  all  persons  who 
wished  to  promote  the  scheme  should  meet  in  their 
respective  counties  at  places  designated,  on  the  1.5th 
of  February  following,  and  choose  delegates,  who 
should  assemble  at  the  "  Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern," 
in  Boston,  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  day  of  March,  1786, 
and  there  determine  upon  a  plan  of  association. 

The  delegates  at  that  historic  meeting  were  Man- 
assah  Cutler,  of  Essex  County  ;  Winthrop  Sargent 
and  John  Mills,  of  Suffolk;  John  Brooks  and  Thomas 
Gushing,  of  Middlesex  ;  Benjamin  Tupper,  of  Hamp- 
shire ;  Crocker  Sampson,  of  Plymouth  ;  Rufus  Put- 
nam, of  Worcester ;  Jelaiel  Woodbridge  and  John 
Patterson,  of  Berkshire ;  and  Abraham  Williams,  of 
Barnstable.  It  was  decided  to  raise  a  fund  of  not 
less  than  one  million  dollars,  in  shares  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  each. 

After  about  a  year  another  meeting  was  held  at 
Brackett's  Tavern  in  Boston,  and  it  was  reported  that, 
although  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  shares  had  been 


subscribed  for,  there  were  many  in  Massachusetts, 
also  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  were  inclined  to  become  adventurers,  and 
who  were  only  restrained  by  the  uncertainty  of  ob- 
taining a  sufficient  tract  of  country  collectively  for  a 
good  settlement.  It  was  now  decided  to  make  direct 
and  immediate  application  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
in  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  as 
an  agent  to  negotiate  with  Congress,  the  association 
chose  one  of  their  own  number,  Rev.  Manassah  Cut- 
ler, pastor  of  a  little  Congregationalist  Church  in 
the  hamlet  of  Ipswich  (now  Hamilton),  Mass.  Dr. 
Cutler  labored  most  zealously  for  the  cause,  especially 
with  the  Southern  members,  and  so  won  their  friend- 
ship, by  his  genial,  hearty  manner,  that  the  ordi- 
nance was  passed. 

The  contract  exceeded  by  far  any  ever  before  made 
in  the  United  States.  It  contained  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  acres  upon  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Muskingum. 

In  December,  1787,  the  advance  detachment  was 
sent  out  under  command  of  Major  Haffield  White, 
being  sent  ahead  to  build  boats  upon  the  Youghi- 
ogheny,  a  small  affluent  of  the  Monongahela,  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  Another  party  started  Jan- 
uary 1,  1788,  which  General  Putnam  would  have 
commanded  but  for  business,  vvhich  led  him  to  New 
York  ;  he,  however,  joined  them  on  the  24th  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  at  length,  after  three  months  of 
hardship  and  misfortune,  they  reached  what  is  now 
"Marietta,"  and  thus  was  begun,  by  forty-eight  men 
from  Massachusetts,  the  State  of  Ohio  and  of  the 
Northwest  Territory. 

The  contract  price  of  the  "Ohio  Purchase"  was 
one  million  dollars.  The  total  valuation  of  real  and 
personal  property  for  taxation  in  1880  was  forty-six 
million  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars,  showing  an  annual 
increase  on  that  price  of  fifty  per  cent.  It  is  said 
that  there  is  no  other  colony  in  the  whole  West  in 
which  the  original  and  distinguishing  characteristics 
are  so  distinctly  preserved  as  in  Marietta,  Ohio.  It 
has  a  peculiarly  Eastern  or  New  England  aspect  ; 
the  substantial  buildings,  the  stately  elms,  the  spa- 
cious door-yards  offer  a  pleasant  suggestion  of  the 
New  England  village. 

It  is  hard  to  refrain  from  saying  more  concerning 
this  distinguished  man,  who,  for  five  years  and  more, 
made  his  home  in  Rutland.  The  old  house  in 
which  he  lived  is  still  in  fine  condition,  and  is  owned 
by  Mr.  E.  F.  Meade.  It  is  really  the  most  historic 
place  in  town,  and  perhaps  deserves  the  space  we 
have  given  to  it.  About  fifty  persons  emigrated  or 
followed  General  Putnam  from  Rutland  to  Ohio. 

A  relative  of  General  Rufus  Putnam  by  the  same 

name  came  from  Warren,  Mass.,  and  settled  in  this 

town  about  1809.     He  practiced  law,  was  a  justice  of 

the  peace,  and  was  the  means  of  settling  many  dif- 

I  ferences  of  the  inhabitants  in  a  peaceful  way,  always 
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recommending  an  adjustment  of  the  difficulty  with- 
out the  help  or  exercise  of  the  law.  He  was  a  man 
in  whom  the  people  had  great  confidence,  and  many 
persons  who  were  at  variance  became  reconciled,  and 
were  also  saved  expensive  lawsuits,  by  heeding  his 
counsels.  His  son,  Mr.  George  A.  Putnam,  has  held 
the  office  of  town  clerk  for  twenty-five  years  success- 
ively. 

Deacon  Jonas  Read,  author  of  "  Read's  History  of 
Rutland,"  was  born  April  21, 1759  ;  died  June  2, 
1839.  No  historian  writes  his  own  biography.  Mr. 
Read  was  one  of  Rutland's  most  valued  and  useful 
citizens.  He  built  thirty-two  of  the  seventy  parts  of 
the  forty-three  miles  of  turnpike  built  from  Amherst, 
through  the  towns  of  Pelham,  Greenwich,  Hardwick, 
New  Braintree,  Oakham,  Rutland,  Holden,  Worces- 
ter, to  the  great  road  in  Shrewsbury,  and  had  charge 
of  a  portion  of  this  turnpike  for  many  years.  He 
held  many  offices  of  public  trust,  and  collected  and 
arranged  a  valuable  historical  work  up  to  the  year 
1830,  which  was  reissued  with  a  supplement  up  to 
1879,  by  Daniel  Bartlett,  of  this  town.  From  this 
history  many  quotations  are  brought  into  this  work, 
for  which  the  above  authors  are  entitled  to  due 
credit. 

The  following  persons  belonging  to  Rutland  have 
held  offices  in  the  county :  William  Caldwell,  Esq., 
sheriff  from  1793  to  1805  ;  Moses  White,  sheriff  from 
1811  to  1812  and  justice  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  in 
1807  ;  Daniel  Clap,  Esq.,  from  1784  to  1816  ;  Francis 
Blake,  clerk  of  the  court,  1816  and  '17;  J.  Warren 
Bigelow,  County  Commissioner  from  1862  to  '77. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  represented  the 
town  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 
Hon.  John  Fessenden,  Senator  from  1787  to  '91 ; 
Hon.  Francis  Blake,  Senator  from  1810  to  '12,  and 
from  1813  to  '15;  Hon.  Thomas  Blood,  Senator  from 
1816  to  '18 ;  George  S.  Flint,  Representative,  1836 
and  '87  ;  Calvin  G.  Howe,  1838 ;  William  Davis, 
1839  and  '40 ;  Warren  Fiagg,  1841 ;  Henry  Brigham, 
1843  and  '44 ;  D.  W.  Fletcher,  1845  and  '46 ;  William 
F.  Davis,  1847  and  '48;  George  A.  Gates,  1850;  D. 
W.  Fletcher,  1851  ;  Miles  Demond,  1853;  Charles  M. 
Temple,  1854;  Abram  H.  Temple,  1855 ;  J.  Warren 
Bigelow,  1856 ;  Franklin  Hathaway,  1859 ;  Z.  G. 
Gates,  1861 ;  Joseph  Davis,  1862 ;  Alonzo  Davis, 
1865;  Willis  Smith,  1868;  Moses  Smith,  1873; 
Charles  R.  Bartlett,  1878  ;  and  Richmond  H.  Potter, 
1883. 

Rutland  was  the  residence,  for  a  few  years,  of  the 
late  "Madame  Jumel,"  who  died  in  New  York  in 
1865.  In  1794  a  poor  vagrant  family,  consisting  of  a 
young  girl,  her  sister,  mother  and  step-father,  came 
into  this  town.  They  had  been  shipped  from  "  pillar 
to  post,''  having  been  helped  by  the  authorities  of  one 
town  over  the  line  into  another,  coming  from  North 
Brookfield  to  Rutland.  The  names  of  the  girls  were 
Polly  and  Betsey  Bowen,  the  mother's  name  Phebe 
and  the  step-father's  name  Jonathan   Clark.     It  is 


said  that  their  "  manner  of  life  "  previously  may  be 
inferred  from  what  it  was  in  Rutland.  They  lived  in 
a  small  one-story  cabin,  partly  under  ground,  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  area,  built  into  the  southerly 
side  of  a  hill,  called  "  Goose  Hill,''  in  what  is  known 
as  "  New  Boston."  The  site  of  their  house  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  town  burying-ground,  and  stood  where 
the  gate  now  stands.  It  had  but  one  room,  which  the 
whole  family  occupied  in  common,  with  a  single 
chimney  on  one  side ;  with  two  doors,  leading  respect- 
ively to  the  road  and  to  the  roof.  Just  within  the 
front  door,  opening  upon  a  road  now  discontinued, 
Clark  used  to  sit  on  his  bench  and  work  at  his  trade 
of  .shoemaking.  His  wife  worked  out  in  the  families 
of  their  neighbors,  to  whom  she  not  unfrequently 
complained  of  the  crossness  of  her  husband.  He  had 
been  formerly  a  captain  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
but  had  become  very  much  dissipated.  The  family 
did  not  go  to  meeting,  nor  the  girls  to  school,  and 
some  incidents  related  by  the  older  people,  who 
in  1834  recollected  the  family,  indicated  that  the 
reputation  of  the  young  women  was  not  above 
suspicion. 

After  living  in  town  a  little  more  than  three  years, 
they  removed  to  North  Carolina,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clark  were  carried  oft'  by  an  epidemic  in  1798.  The 
two  girls  in  some  way  managed  to  get  to  Washington, 
and  afterwards  to  New  York,  where  Betsey,  who  pos- 
sessed great  beauty  and  an  attractive  manner,  capti- 
vated the  very  wealthy  French  merchant,  Stephen 
Jumel,  and  became  his  wife  about  1804.  Thus  the 
lowly-born,  uneducated  Betse)'  Bowen  rose  from  her 
obscurity  and  poverty  and  became  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  merchant  princes  of  New  York,  the  possessor  of 
wealth  and  everything  that  wealth  could  command. 
They  lived  together  until  1832,  when  Jumel  died, 
having  settled  upon  his  wife  a  large  estate,  and  she 
was  designated  as  "  Madame  Jumel."  But  she  was 
destined  to  fill  a  much  higher  and  more  distinguished 
social  position. 

Late  in  the  same  year,  1832,  she  was  married  to 
Aaron  Burr,  who  had  been  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  from  1801  to  1805,  the  first  term  of 
President  Jefferson's  administration.  This  was  an 
ill-advised,  unhappy  and  brief  union.  He  was  then 
seventy-six  and  she  about  fifty-five.  They  separated 
in  1833,  and  she  applied  for  a  divorce.  It  is  not  on 
record  that  she  obtained  a  divorce,  but  she  took  the 
name  of  her  first  husband,  and  ever  afterward  was 
called  "  Madame  Jumel." 

Having  unlimited  means  at  her  disposal,  she  spent 
much  of  her  time  in  France,  and  was  very  much 
flattered  at  the  French  court  on  account  of  her  wealth 
and  beauty.  She  was  for  many  years  well  known  in 
Saratoga,  where  it  is  said  "  that  she  bought  and  took 
possession  of  a  large  establishment  in  one  day.''  Here 
she  made  great  displ.iy  of  her  dre.ss  and  equipage, 
riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  eight  magnificent 
horses. 
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The  estate  settled  on  her  by  her  first  husband  con- 
sisted largely  of  real  estate  in  New  York  City — on 
Broadway,  Seventh  Avenue,  &c. ;  a  large  tract  of 
land  on  Washington  Heights,  including  the  historic 
mansion  of  the  English  Colonel  Morris,  at  one  time 
Washington's  headquarters,  overlooking  Harlem 
River,  in  which  she  resided  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
being  over  ninety  years  of  age.  After  her  death  her 
will  was  admitted  to  probate,  giving  the  bulk  of  her 
estate  to  the  Episcopal  Church  and  its  rector  at 
Washington  Heights.  The  members  of  her  family, 
consisting  of  a  nephew  and  niece,  children  of  a 
daughter  of  her  sister  Polly,  whom  she  had  adopted, 
and  their  father,  Nelson  Chase,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  New 
York  City,  all  of  whom  resided  with  her,  and  had 
reasonably  expected  to  succeed  to  her  estate,  were 


obtained,  and  summoned  Mr.  Eeuben  Walker  and 
his  sister,  both  very  aged  people,  who  lived  neighbors 
to  the  Bowens,  as  witnesses,  and  they  went  to  New 
York  to  give  testimony  in  the  case. 

MuscHOPAUGE  House. — The  Muschopauge  House 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  the  spot  where 
the  parsonage  was  built  for  the  first  minister  in 
Rutland  in  1723  by  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  who 
was  killed  that  year  by  the  Indians  in  a  meadow 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  centre.  In  1762 
an  addition  was  built  to  the  west  end  of  the  parson- 
age and  opened  for  a  tavern,  which  was  kept  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  for  a  "  Wayside  Inn." 
In  1880  it  was  purchased  by  the  present  owner, 
having  become  untenable  by  being  so  much  out  of 
repair.      In    1883   the   present   house  was   built   by 
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given  but  little.  The  late  celebrated  Charles  O'Conor 
was  retained  on  their  behalf,  and  he  brought  suit  to 
annul  the  will.  It  was  in  the  course  of  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  trial  of  this  case,  which  engrossed  all  his 
great  learning,  and  which  he  intended  making  the 
crowning  effort  of  his  professional  career,  that  the 
early  history  of  "Madame  Jumel''  was  hunted  up, 
and  the  clouds  of  romance  which  surrounded  it 
were  dissipated. 

The  will  was  set  aside,  and  Mr.  Chase  and  his 
children  became  possessed  of  the  estate.  Two  or 
three  other  suits  were  brought  by  pretended  heirs, 
and  the  estate  has  been  involved  in  great  litigation. 
Finally  there  was  a  compromise  etlected  with  the 
heirs  of  Steven  Jumel,  in  France,  and  Mr.  Chase 
became  possessor  of  "  Jumel  Mansion  "  in  1882,  where 
he  has  since  lived. 

Pending  these  lawsuits  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Chase 
came  to  Rutland,  where  some  of  the  above  facts  were 


Messrs.  L.  Q.  Spaulding  and  C.  R.  Bartlett,  to  satisfy 
a  want  of  more  ample  accommodations  for  summer 
visitors  upon  the  delightful  hills  of  Rutland.  The 
good  patronage  the  house  has  received  since  its  open- 
ing, June,  1884,  attests  the  appreciation  of  the  guests 
for  such  accommodations.  This  house,  unlike  many 
summer  hotels,  is  thoroughly  and  substantially  built, 
well  appointed  in  every  respect,  both  as  to  the  ar- 
rangement and  furnishing  of  rooms  and  the  table, 
which  receives  the  best  attention  that  experienced 
cooks  and  the  market  affords. 

From  tlie  observatory  can  be  seen  several  moun- 
tain peaks  seventy-five  and  eighty-five  miles  distant 
— Everett,  Greylock,  Stratton,  Dorset,  etc. — while  in 
comparatively  near  view  are  Monadnock,  Watatic, 
Wachusett,  etc.,  which  are  clearly  seen  to  their  very 
base.  Church  spires  from  fourteen  town  centres  can 
be  distinctly  seen.  The  almost  innumerable  smooth 
and  well-rounded  hills,  and  the  valleys  cutting  into 
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each  other  in  every  direction,  with  lieie  ami  there  a 
lake,  a  winding  stream  or  roadway,  first  seen,  then 
lost  to  view,  aa  it  enters  a  belt  of  woodland  in  the 
valley  below,  then  coming  out  again  on  a  neighbor- 
ing hillside,  only  to  disappear  once  more,  and  the 
whole  landscape,  <l()tted  over  with  villages  and  farm- 
houses, making  one  of  the  finest  views  in  New  Kng- 
land.  The  house  has  nearly  four  hundred  feet  in 
length  of  piazza,  by  ten  in  width.  The  lawns  sur- 
rounding the  house  are  large  and  attractive,  compris- 
ing more  than  two  acres  of  ground.  The  house  has 
accommodations  lor  about  one  hundred  guests.  It  is 
under  the  management  of  the  owner,  Mr.  C.  R. 
Bartlett,  who  bought  out  Mr.  Spaulding's  interest  in 
1887. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


WII,LIAM  .1.  STEARNS. 

The  late  Wm.  J.  Stearns,  of  West  Rutland,  who 
died  December  27,  1887,  was  a  son  of  Adolphus  and 
Nancy  Stearns,  born  in  Holden,  September  3,  1837, 
and  was  a  feeble  child,  the  youngest  of  ten  children. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
town;  was  married  to  Ellen  M.  Moore,  of  the  same 
town,  November  14,  1858.  At  this  time  he  was  in  a 
mill  at  Oakdale,  in  charge  of  the  weave-room  ;  came 
to  Unionville,  in  Holden,  soon  after  and  worked  for 
Chandler  Pratt  in  the  same  capacity  until  the  mill 
closed ;  then  went  to  Worcester  and  worked  for 
Washburn  &  Moen  in  wire-mill'.  He  came  back  to 
Unionville  and  commenced  to  manufacture  hoop-skirt 
tape  on  his  own  account.  Made  a  good  article  and 
was  successful,  but  through  the  treachery  of  a  friend, 
had  to  abandon  the  business.  After  this  he  began  to 
peddle  tea  and  spices,  which  business  he  followed 
until  June  27,  1871.  His  natural  inclination  leading 
him  again  to  engage  in  manufacturing,  he  moved 
to  Oakdale  and  manufactured  cotton  batting  and  bed- 
comforters,  which  he  continued  to  do  until  the  lOth 
of  the  following  May  ;  he  then  moved  to  Tatnuck, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  same  business,  when  in  the 
fall  of  1872  the  mill  was  robbed  and  burned.  He 
soon  after,  in  1873,  bought  what  was  known  as  the 
Woodis  Mill  in  West  Rutland  and  again  started  the 
business  of  making  bed-comforters  and  cotton  bat- 
ting, making  about  twenty-four  comforters  per  day 
and  furnishing  cotton  batting  to  adjoining  towns.  He 
continued  this  business  about  two  years,  when  his  mill 
and  house  were  burned  April  29,  1876.  He  set  imme- 
diately to  work  and  built  a  much  larger  and  better  mill 
on  another  privilege,  a  few  rods  farther  up  the  stream, 
when  he  commenced  the  manufacture  of  satinets, 
running  one  set  of  machinery,  employing  about  fifty 
hands.  This  was  successfully  carried  on  until  1882, 
when  the  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire.  This  unex- 
pected calamity  would  have  daunted  the  courage  of 


most  men  ;  but,  with  his  natural  determination  to  rise 
above  every  obstacle  that  came  in  the  way  of  his 
ambition,  he  set  himself  to  work  to  secure  the  assist- 
ance of  some  friend  in  this  emergency,  and  such  a 
Iriend  was  found  in  the  person  of  N.  A.  Lombard,  of 
Worcester,  through  whose  kindly  aid  he  was  enabled 
to  build,  in  1884,  a  mill  of  double  the  capacity  of  the 
former,  which  has  subsequently  been  added  to  and 
improved,  in  which  two  sets  of  machinery  are 
operated,  and  nearly  one  hundred  hands  are  em- 
ployed. The  mill  has  been  kept  running  day  and 
night  a  larger  portion  of  the  time,  to  fill  the  orders. 
Mr.  Stearns,  since  his  last  start  in  business,  has  built 
a  large  tenement-house,  store  and  market,  purchased 
and  improved  several  estates,  among  others  his  own 
elegant  house,  and  altogether  owning  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  village  of  West  Rutland.  Although  a 
very  heavy  man,  weighing  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  [jounds,  yet  he  was  very  active  and  delighted 
in  driving  a  good  horse.  Mr.  Stearns  was  a  man  of 
public  spirit,  always  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
town,  and  always  favored  every  enterprise  that  would 
tend  to  promote  the  public  good.  He  was  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  a  progressive  man.  He  was  a  kind 
husband,  an  indulgent  father,  being  very  fond  of 
children.  His  widow  and  son,  Frederick  B.  Stearns, 
continue  in  the  business. 


DEAf'OX  RTIKUS  B.  iriLES. 

Deacon  Rufus  Barzillai  Miles  was  born  in  Rutland, 
October  23,  1809 ;  son  of  Barzillai  and  grandson  of 
Captain  Benjamin  Miles,  who  came  from  Concord, 
Mass.,  and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Rutland. 
It  is  not  definitely  known  when  Captain  Miles  came  to 
Rutland,  but  it  was  many  3'ears  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  as  he  was  a  soldier  in  this  war  and  ' 
died  January  28,  1776,  in  his  fifty-second  year.  He 
settled  on  Joyner's  Hill,  one  mile  northwest  of  the 
centre,  on  land  bought  of  his  father-in-law,  Ebenezer 
Hubbard,  which  was  set  oft"  as  house-lots  Nos.  26 
and  27  to  Jonathan  Waldo,  with  after-divisions  ad- 
ded thereto.  Captain  ]\liles  was  an  active  and  useful 
man,  was  chosen  into  many  offices  in  the  town, 
church  and  militia.  His  sons  Barzillai  and  Ebenezer 
married  and  settled  on  these  two  farms  above  men- 
tioned. 

Deacon  Miles,  son  of  Barzillai,  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  Westfield  Academy.  He  mar- 
ried Judith,  daughter  of  Captain  Muzzy,  of  this  town, 
December  22,  1836,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children, 
only  two  of  whom  are  now  living, — Lucy  M.,  wife  of 
D.  W.  Wheelock,  of  Worcester,  and  Edward  B.,  of 
the  firm  of  Whitcom  &  Miles,  of  Worcester.  Mrs. 
Miles  died  in  18.'i2. 

He  married  for  his  second  wife  Miss  Maria  L.  Lin- 
coln, daughter  of  Justus  Lincoln,  of  this  town,  De- 
cember 14,  1855,  by  whom  he  had  three  children, 
two  of  whom  are  living,-  Etta  L.,  wife  of  George  H. 
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Miles,  and  Arthur  L.,  who  is  to  graduate  at  the  Am- 
herst Agricultural  College  in  the  class  of  1889.  Dea- 
con Miles  settled  on  the  old  homestead,  and  a  little 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  bought  the  adjoining  es- 
tate formerly  owned  by  his  uncle,  Ebenezer  H.  Miles, 
and  uniting  it  with  his  farm,  made  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  town.  Not  very  far  from  this  time  Mr. 
Miles  built  large,  convenient  and  attractive  farm 
buildings.  This  farm  is  plainly  seen  from  the  centre 
village,  and  is  admired  by  all  observers.  Nor  does 
"  distance  lend  enchantment  to  the  view,"  for  the  first 
impressions  are  fully  realized  when  you  reach  and 
view  the  premises.  It  is  within  one-half  mile  of 
Rutland  station,  on  the  Central  Mass.  Railroad,  one 
mile  from  post-office,  church,  schools  and  stores,  and 
is  withal  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  desirable 
farms  in  Worcester  County.  Mr.  Miles  has  been  a 
practical  and  successful  farmer,  and  a  useful  and  re- 
spected citizen  of  the  town  ;  has  filled  many  offices 
of  trust,  having  been  chosen  selectman  and  assessor, 
and  has  also  served  upon  important  committees  of  the 
town.  He  has  served  as  deacon  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  since  1850,  and  was  for  many 
years  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school.  He  is  an 
earnest  and  sincere  Christian,  ever  ready  to  counsel 
and  encourage  those  who  are  seeking  the  way  of 
truth  and  righteousness ;  is  a  genial  and  obliging 
neighbor,  a  kind  and  indulgent  husband  and  father, 
and  a  man  who  is  greatly  beloved  and  honored  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends.  He  is  now  in  his  eightieth 
year,  enjoying  his  mental  and  physical  faculties  to  a 
remarkable  extent. 


MENZIES    K.  MOUI/rON. 

Menzies  Rayner  Moulton  was  born  in  Monsom 
Mass.,  February  27,  1 832  ;  son  of  Asa  and  Abigail 
Moulton,  who  lived  on  the  old  "Moulton  Homestead," 
handed  down  to  them  by  their  father,  Daniel,  and 
grandfather,  Freeborn  (so  named  because  born  on  the 
passage  from  England  about  1730),  who  built  the  old 
farm-house  in  1763,  which  is  still  standing,  although 
having  passed  out  of  the  family  name  several  years 
since.  He  had  only  the  common-school  privileges 
for  an  education.  He  spent  his  boyhood  days  attend- 
ing the  district  school  and  at  work  on  his  father's  farm. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the 
brick-maker's  trade,  which  he  followed  during  the 
brick-making  season  until  after  he  had  attained  his 
majority.  In  1852  he  married  Miss  Jane  E.  Chaffin,  of 
his  native  town,  who  died  in  1854.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  he  went  to  Templeton,  and  there 
learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  which  he  followed 
about  three  years.  Meanwhile  he  became  acquainted 
with  Miss  Maria  Read,  daughter  of  the  late  Abel 
Read,  of  North  Rutland,  to  whom  he  was  married  in 
1856.  A  little  more  than  a  year  after  this  marriage 
he  moved  to  this  town  because  of  the  illness  of  his 
wife,  hoping  that  the  careful  nursing  of  her  own 
family  friends  might  restore  her   to  health,  but  she 


died  in  less  than  a  year  from  the  time  of  her  coming 
home.  In  1858  Mr.  Moulton  bought  out  a  grocery 
store  at  North  Rutland,  and  continued  the  business 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  He  married, 
in  1861,  Oella  L.,  oldest  daughter  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Bige- 
low,  by  whom  he  had  the  following  children, — Sarah 
Oella,  Joseph  Menzies,  Augusta  Alice,  John  Warren, 
Olive  Louisa,  Albert  Chapin,  Helen  Hannah,  Samuel 
Freeborn  and  Henry  Wilson.  All  but  two  of  the 
above-named  children  are  now  living,  Alice  Louisa 
and  Henry  Wilson  having  died  in  infancy. 

He  enlisted  in  1862  in  the  service  of  his  country,  in 
Company  B,  Fifty-first  Regiment  Massachusetts 
Volunteer  Militia,  under  the  call  of  President  Lin- 
coln for  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  was  in  the 
battles  of  Kingston,  Whitehall  and  Goldsboro'. 
He  was  always  found  in  his  place  in  the  ranks  ;  being 
a  man  of  great  physical  endurance,  he  could  l)ear  the 
long  and  tedious  marches  far  beyond  the  average  sol- 
dier. While  on  a  long,  forced  march,  when  otheis 
would  relieve  themselves  by  throwing  away  their 
blankets,  overcoats,  etc.,  he  would  gather  up  such  as  he 
could  carry  and,  strapping  them  to  his  own  knapsack, 
would  march  along  apparently  with  the  greatest  ease, 
to  the  envy  of  all  his  comrades. 

He  was  thus  enabled  to  add  to  his  own  comfort 
during  those  damp,  chilly  nights,  and  many  less 
fortunate  than  himself  were  privileged  to  share  these 
comforts  with  him. 

On  one  occasion,  during  the  "Goldsboro'  Expedi- 
tion," after  turning  into  camp  for  the  night,  Mr. 
Moulton  was  one  of  only  nine  men  in  his  company 
who  responded  to  roll-call. 

Although  a  man  naturally  slow  in  his  movements, 
yet  there  was  not  to  be  found  his  match  in  the  com- 
pany for  running  or  jumping,  which  was  a  favorite 
sport  with  the  "  boys  "  while  in  camp.  When  tested 
by  the  trying  scenes  and  privations  of  wai',  no  mur- 
mur or  complaint  ever  came  from  him.  When  in  the 
service  and  since  his  return  he  has  ever  been  held  in 
great  esteem  by  his  comrades. 

After  returning  from  the  war  he  bought  the  old 
Bigelow  mills  at  North  Rutland,  repaired  and  run 
the  saw-mill  until  1S66,  when  he  sold  to  Mr.  Cyrus 
Homer  and  bought  the  saw-mill  at  New  Boston, 
which  he  owned  only  about  a  year.  He  then  bought 
what  was  known  as  the  Dr.  Frink  farm,  a  little  south 
of  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  the  Paxton  road.  From 
this  time  up  to  1874  he  carried  on  his  farm  and 
worked  at  his  trade,  building  several  barns  and  the 
school-house  in  New  Boston.  He  neverseemed  quite 
satisfied  without  a  mill,  so  in  1864  he  bought  the 
Captain  King  saw-mill.  This  he  remodeled  by  taking 
out  the  "  up  and  down  "  saw  and  replacing  it  with  a 
circular  saw,  which  he  operated  until  1880,  when  he 
built  his  present  residence  near  the  mill  and  sold  his 
farm.  He  then  took  out  his  saw-mill  machinery, 
built  an  addition  to  the  mill-building,  put  in  ma- 
chinery for   manufacturing  satinets  with  one   set  of 
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machinery.  Mr.  Moulton  had  never  worked  for  a 
day  in  connection  witli  such  business,  but,  by  employ- 
ing persons  who  were  familiar  with  the  different 
departments  of  work,  he  succeeded  in  producing  a 
quality  of  goods  which  found  a  ready  sale  at  a  fair 
profit.  He  continued  to  run  this  mill  until  1882, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  involving  almost  a 
total  loss.  In  1884  he  secured  assistance  to  enable 
him  to  build  a  much  larger  and  better  mill,  conven- 
ient for  two  sets  of  machinery,  although  he  has  only 
one  set  yet  in  operation,  employing  about  twenty-five 
hands. 

Mr.  Moulton  says  that  "one  of  his  greatest  regrets 
is  that  he  did  not  supplement  his  common-school 
advantages  for  an  education,  by  spending  his  spare 
moments  and  winter  evenings  in  useful  study." 
Being  naturally  fond  of  music,  he  became  quite  pro- 
ficient in  playing  the  violin,  and  his  services  were 
often  solicited  for  dancing  parties,  where  he  spent 
many  of  his  evenings  until  a  late  hour,  when  his 
time  and  mind  should  have  been  more  profitably  em- 
ployed. He  was  induced  to  give  up  this  practice 
through  the  influence  of  his  second  wife.  Miss  Eeed. 
Mr.  Moulton  has  held  many  offices  of  public  trust  in 
this  town,  having  been  selectman  twelve  years  suc- 
cessively, most  of  this  time  its  chairman,  and  also 
assessor  for  many  years.  He  is  a  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment, and  by  his  enterprise  and  public  spirit  has  done 
much  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  town. 


CHAPTER    CLXV. 
OXFORD. 

BY  WII,I,IAM   T.    DAVIS. 

The  town  of  Oxford  lies  in  the  southerly  part  of 
Worcester  County,  only  separated  from  the  State  of 
Connecticut  by  the  town  of  Webster.  The  central 
village  is  built  on  an  extensive  plain,  surrounded 
here  and  there  by  hills,  and  its  main  street  is  a  mile 
long,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  and  lined 
by  rows  of  thrifty  trees.  This  avenue,  perfectly 
straight  and  level,  gives  to  the  town  a  generous  and 
wholesome  expression — especially  attractive  to  the 
stranger.  The  merchant  or  professional  man,  weary 
with  work  and  enfeebled  in  constitution,  could  find  no 
spot  within  the  limits  of  our  State  where  he  could 
rest  his  body  and  brain  with  so  much  certainty  of  re- 
cuperation as  in  one  of  the  many  cheerful  homesteads 
along  this  stately  thoroughfare.  The  territory  of 
which  the  town  is  composed  was  originally  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Nipmuck  tribe  of  Indians.  On  the 
16th  of  March,  1682,  the  Massachusetts  Colony  Court 
passed  the  following  order : 

This  Court  Iiaving  information  tliat  some  gentlemen  in  Englanil  are 
desirous  to  remove  tlieuiselves  into  this  colony  ami  (if  it  may  be)  to  set- 
tle themselves  under  the  Massachusetts,  for  encouragement  of  such  per- 


sons, and  that  they  may  have  some  from  among  themselves  according 
to  their  nature,  to  assist  and  direct  them  in  such  a  design,  this  Court 
doth  grant  to  Major  Robert  Thompson,  William  Stoughton  and  .Joseph 
Dudley,  Esqs.,  and  such  others  as  they  shall  associate,  to  them  a  tract 
of  land  in  any  free  place  containing  eight  miles  square  fur  a  township, 
they  settling  in  said  place  within  four  years  thirty  families  and  an  able 
Orthodox  minister,  and  do  allow  to  the  said  township  freedom  from 
country  rates  for  four  years  from  the  time  above  limited. 

This  grant  included  about  sixty-five  square  miles 
of  land,  of  which  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  were  set  apart  for  a  village.  In  January, 
1685,  no  movement  having  been  made  towards  a 
permanent  settlement,  the  court,  in  response  to  a  pe- 
tition of  the  grantees,  ordered  that — 

"  In  answer  to  motion  and  request  of  William  Stoughton  and  Joseph 
Dudley,  Esqs,,  on  behalf  of  Major  Thompson  and  themselves,  desiring 
this  Court's  favor  to  enlarge  the  time  of  their  grant  of  tlieir  plantation, 
this  Court  do  enlarge  the  time  for  settling  that  plantation  therein  men- 
tioned the  space  of  three  years  from  this  day. 

Soon  after  this  extension  of  the  grant  a  colony  of 
French  Huguenots,  to  the  number  of  thirty  families 
or  more,  settled  on  the  territory  with  their  minister, 
Daniel  Bondet,  and  a  flourishing  community  was  the 
result.  The  conditions  of  the  grant  had  been  met — a 
ministry  had  been  established,  a  meeting-house  had 
been  erected,  agriculture  and  even  small  manufactur- 
ing industries  had  sprung  up  and  every  indication  of 
a  permanent  municipality  existed.  Upon  the  appear- 
ance, however,  of  hostile  Indians,  in  1694,  the 
French  I'esidents,  unaccustomed  to  Indian  warfare, 
and  seeking  peace  and  comfort,  after  flying  from 
persecution  in  the  Old  World,  began  to  retreat  to 
places  of  refuge  nearer  the  coast.  The  colony  or 
town  gradually  faded  away,  until,  at  the  close  of  the 
century,  little  was  left  besides  the  fort,  which  its  peo- 
ple had  built  for  their  defence,  to  show  that  it  had 
ever  existed.  The  records  of  the  colony  disappeared, 
and  though  in  1699  a  few  families  returned,  their 
continuance  in  the  territory  was  for  the  most  part 
temporary,  and  it  was  only  by  an  entirely  fresh  re- 
settlement that  the  town,  in  1713,  breathed  the  breath 
of  life.  Traces,  however,  of  the  old  Huguenot  set- 
tlement are  to  be  found  along  the  whole  current  of 
the  town's  history,  and  the  names  of  Shumway  and 
Sigourney  on  the  records  of  the  town  show  the  sur- 
vival of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  old  French  blood 
of  1686. 

No  formal  act  of  incorporation  of  the  town  is  to  be 
found.  The  foundation  of  the  municipality  is  dated 
by  some  in  1713,  when  the  first  English  settlement 
began.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  grant  of 
May  16,  1682,  and  the  act  of  1693  authorizing  the  col- 
ony to  send  a  Eepresentativeto  the  General  Court,  were 
the  only  legislative  proceedings  on  the  subject.  It 
seems  clear  then  that  either  1682  or  1693  should  be 
considered  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  town. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  further  effort  made 
to  occupy  the  lands  until  1713,  when,  a  few  English 
families  having  entered  upon  them,  the  original  pro- 
prietors of  the  grant,  or  their  heirs,  issued  the  follow- 
ing proclamation : 
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To  aH  persons  unlo  whom  these  presenis  sjtall  come : 

Joseph  Dudley,  of  Roxbury,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk  aud  province  of  the 
Maasachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,  Esq. ;  William  Taylor,  of  Dorchester, 
in  the  same  county,  Esq.;  Peter  Sargent,  of  Boston,  Esq.,  and  Meliitable, 
his  wife;  John  Danforth,  E^q.,  aud  Elizabeth,  his  wife  ;  John  Nelson,  of 
Boston,  Esq.,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife  ;  aud  they,  the  said  William  Tayloz-, 
Peter  Sargent,  John  Danforth  and  John  Nelson,  are  the  heirs  and  e.\ecii- 
tors  of  the  Hon.  William  Stoughton,  late  of  Dorchester,  deceased,  send 
greeting :  , 

Whereas,  The  General  Court  of  the  Colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-two,  granted  to  said 
Joseph  Dudley,  William  Stoughton  aud  their  associates,  a  certain  tract 
of  land  in  the  Nipmuck  country  eight  miles  square  for  a  township,  as 
may  be  seen  more  at  large  by  the  records  of  the  General  Court,  pursuant 
whereunto,  and  for  tbo  uses  aferesaid,  the  said  Joseph  Dudley,  William 
Stoughton  and  their  associates,  in  the  year  one  thousjiud  six  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  brought  over  thirty  families  of  French  Protestants  into  this 
country  and  settled  them  upon  the  eastern  part  of  the  said  tract  of  land, 
and  reserved,  granted  and  set  ajjart  11,250  acres  for  a  village  called  O.x- 
ford  for  the  said  families,  and  bounded  it  as  by  a  plat  upon  record  will 
more  fully  appear  ;  but  forasmuch  as  the  said  French  families  have  many 
years  since  wholly  left  and  deserted  their  settlements  in  sjiid  village  and 
the  said  lands,  as  well  by  their  deserting  the  same  and  refusing  to  return 
upon  proclamation  made  for  that  end,  as  by  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
most  of  them,  are  now  reinvested  in  and  restored  to  and  become  tlie 
est.ate  and  at  the  disposition  of  the  original  proprietors,  their  hell's  aud 
successors  for  the  ends  aforesaid. 

And  Whereas,  There  are  sundry  good  families  of  her  Majesty's  subjects 
within  the  Province  who  otTer  themselves  to  go  out  and  re-settle  the  said 
village,  whereby  they  may  be  serviceable  to  the  Province,  aud  the  end 
and  design  of  the  original  grant  aforesaid  be  answered  and  .attained  : 

Now  know  lie.  That  the  said  Joseph  Dudley,  William,  Taylor,  Peter 
Sargent  and  Jlehitable,  his  wife,  John  Nelson  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife, 
and  John  Danforth  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  for  and  in  consideration  and 
to  the  uses  and  intents  above  mentioned. 

Have  fully,  freely  and  absolutely,  and  by  these  presents  do  give,  grant 
and  confirm  unto  Samuel  Ilageburn,  John  Town,  Daniel  P]liot,  Abiel 
Lamb,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Benjamin  Nealand,  Benoni  Twitchel,  Joseph 
Rocket,  Benjamin  Chamberlain,  Jr.,  Oliver  Collin,  Daniel  Pierson,  Abram 
Skinner,  Ebenezer  Learned,  Thomas  Leason,  Ebenezer  Humphrey, 
Jonathan  Tillotson,  Edmund  Taylor,  Ephraim  Town,  Israel  Town, 
William  Hudson,  Daniel  Eliot,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  Chamberlain,  John 
Chandler,  Jr.,  John  Chandler  and  others,  their  associates,  and  as  their 
number  amount  to  thirty  families  at  least,  all  that  part  of  the  said  tract 
of  land  herein  above  mentioned :  provided  always,  that  if  any  of  the 
persons,  grantees  above  named,  or  any  of  their  associates,  shall  neglect 
to  settle  upon  and  improve  the  said  land  with  themselves  aud  families 
by  the  space  of  two  years  next  eusning,  or  being  settled  thereon  shall 
leave  and  desert  the  same  aud  not  return  to  their  respective  habitations 
in  the  said  town  upon  due  notice  given,  that  then  in  such  case  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  rest  of  the  grantees  and  their  associates, 
heirs  or  assigns  respectively,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  to  seize  upon 
and  take  the  said  estate  or  estates  of  such  person  or  pei-sons  so  deserting, 
excepting  always  and  reserving  to  Gabriel  Bemon,  merchant,  the  whole 
of  his  right,  grant  or  purchase,  which  made  him  one  of  tlie  original 
proprietors,  as  by  deed  or  record  thereof  may  appear. 

ill  W'Uness  whereof.  The  parties  above  named  to  these  presents  have 
hereunto  interchangeably  set  their  hands  and  seals  the  eighth  day  of 
July  in  the  12th  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign  Anno  Domini  17l:j. 
[Signed]  J.  Dudley. 

M'lLLiAM  Taylor. 

Peter  Sargekt. 

IVIehitable  Saroent. 

John  Danforth. 

Elizabeth  Dankorth. 

John  Nelson. 

Elizabeth  Nelson. 

The  mystery  attending  the  early  settlement  and 
history  of  the  town  is  in  no  sense  cleared  np  by  this 
instrument.  In  its  text  O.xford  is  called  expressly  a 
town,  showing  that  there  must  have  been  some  pre- 
vious legislative  enactment  creating  it.  It  is  known 
that  in  1693,  when  the  French  colony  was  at  the 
high-tide  of  prosperity,  an  act  was  passed  allowing 


Oxford  to  send  a  Representative  to  the  General 
Court.  It  may  be  fair  to  assume,  on  a  full  consider- 
ation of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  that  this  act  was 
intended  as  a  formal  act  of  incorporation,  and  that 
the  year  1693  should  be  adopted  as  the  year  of  the 
birth  of  the  town.  Oxford  was  at  that  time  in  Suf- 
folk County,  aud  it  is  said  by  Peter  Whitney,  in  his 
history  published  in  1793,  that  the  early  records  of 
the  town  were  kept  in  Boston,  and  burned  in  the 
State  House  there. 

After  the  resettlement  provided  for  in  the  above 
grant  the  first  town-meeting  was  held  on  the  22d  of 
July,  1713,  under  a  warrant  issued  by  John  Chan- 
dler, one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  Suffolk 
County,  at  which  John  Town,  Benoni  Twitchell  and 
Joseph  Chamberlain  were  chosen  selectmen  and 
John  Town  town  clerk. 

In  1714  the  thirty  families  settled  on  the  territory 
seem  to  have  been  represented  by  the  persons  named 
in  the  above  instrument,  with  John  Chandler  ex- 
cluded and  with  the  addition  of  Isaac  Learned,  Peter 
Shumway,  Joseph  Chandler,  John  Coller,  Joshua 
Whitney,  Thomas  Hunkins  and  Ebenezer  Lamb.  In 
that  year  the  head  of  each  family  received  by  lot  a 
tract  of  thirty  acres  of  land. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1714,  it  was  voted  by  the  town 
to  build  a  meeting-house  on  a  lot  of  land  a  short  dis- 
tance northwesterly  of  the  present  Congregational 
Church.  The  completion  of  the  house  was  long  de- 
layed, though  it  was  occasionally  used  as  opportunities 
for  preaching  were  afforded.  The  pulpit  was  tempo- 
rarily supplied  and  efforts  were  made  to  settle  a  pastor, 
but  without  success  until  March  1,  1721,  when  Rev. 
John  Campbell  was  ordained.  Mr.  Campbell  came  from 
the  North  of  Scotland  to  New  England  in  1717,  and 
was  educated  at  the  university  at  Edinburgh.  His 
pastorate  continued  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
May  25,  1761,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  :ige  and 
in  the  forty -second  year  of  his  ministry. 

He  married  Esther  Fairchild,  of  Boston,  who  died 
at  Oxford  in  1777,  and  his  chUdren  were  Mary,  born 
February  11,  1723,  who  married  Jacob  Town  ;  John, 
born  February  7,  1724 ;  Isabella,  born  March  27, 
1726;  Duncan,  born  March  27,  1727,  who  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Stearns,  of  Worces- 
ter; Isabella,  again,  born  July  26,  1728,  who  married 
Josiah  Wolcott,  of  Salem  ;  Elizabeth,  born  August 
14,  1730  ;  Alexander,  born  February  12,  1732,  who 
married  Lydia,  daughter  of  Thomas  Stearns  ;  Wil- 
liam, born  April  2,  1734;  and  Archibald,  born 
August  6,  1736. 

Mr.  Camjibell  was  followed  by  Rev.  Joseph  Bow- 
man, who  was  installed  November  14,  1764.  Mr. 
Bowman  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1761,  and,  after  the 
short  preparation  for  the  ministry,  which  was  com- 
mon in  those  days,  was  ordained  at  Boston  August 
31,  1762.  He  at  once  began  his  professional  work 
among  the  Mohawk  Indians,  and  continued  in  In- 
dian service  until  May,  1763.     He  remained  at  Ox- 
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ford  about  eighteen  years,  and  was  finally  dismissed 
at  his  own  request  August  28,  1782.  After  his  re- 
moval from  Oxford  he  was  settled  at  Bernard,  in 
Vermont,  September  22,  1784,  and  died  in  180(). 

Rev.  Elias  Dudley  succeeded  i\Ir.  Bowman,  and 
was  ordained  April  13,  1791,  and  dismissed  March  li, 
1799.  He  was  a  native  of  Saybrook,  Conn.,  and 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1788.  Rev.  Josiah  Moul- 
tou  followed  Mr.  Dudley,  and  was  ordained  March 
20,  1805.  The  ministry  of  Mr.  Moulton  continued 
until  April  6,  1813,  and  with  his  ministry  the  iden- 
tity of  the  town  with  the  old  territorial  parish  disap- 
peared. 

The  church  proper,  which  was  organized  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1721,  retained  all  its  old  functions 
and  powei's,  but  the  parish,  for  the  support  of  which 
the  towu  had  been  previously  taxed,  and  for  the 
erection  of  whose  meeting-houses  and  the  support  of 
whose  ministers  it  was  responsible,  became  limited  to 
its  actual  members.  In  fact,  a  severance  of  church 
and  State  had  come  about,  occasioned,  doubtless,  at 
that  early  period,  by  the  unusual  number  in  Oxford 
of  those  who  had  departed  from  the  faith  of  their 
fathers. 

In  1737  a  new  meeting-house  was  erected,  the  com- 
pletion of  which,  like  that  of  the  first,  lingered  for 
many  years.  It  was  probably  owing  as  much  to  the 
unsubstantial  character  of  the  first  structure  as  to  its 
size  that  in  twenty-five  years  a  new  one  was  consid- 
ered necessary. 

Rev.  David  Batcheller  was  installed  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Moulton  February  13,  1816,  and  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  1822.  On  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, 1823,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Newhall  was  ordained, 
and  dismissed  June  19,  1832.  Mr.  Newhall  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  1818,  and  numbered  among 
his  classmates  Sidney  Bartlett,  the  Nestor  of  the 
Massachusetts  bar;  Francis  Briuley,  now  living  in 
Newport,  R.  I.;  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Barrett,  who  died  in 
18G6 ;  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  Augustus  Farley,  still  liv- 
ing; Rev.  Dr.  George  Rapall  Noyes,  who  died  in 
1868;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Worcester. 

Rev.  Loren  Robbins  was  installed  December  26, 
1832,  and  dismissed  June  8,  1836,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Horatio  Bardwell,  who  was  installed  June  8, 
1836.  Mr.  Bardwell  continued  in  the  pastorate  until 
June  8,  1864,  and  died  at  Oxford  May  5,  1866.  He 
was  followed  by  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Austin,  who  was  in- 
stalled on  the  day  of  the  formal  dismissal  of  his 
predeces.sor,  and  dismissed  November  9,  1868.  Rev. 
Thomas  E.  B.abb  was  installed  September  20,  1871, 
and  dismissed  May  1,  1877,  to  be  followed  by  Rev. 
Amzi  B.  Emmons,  who  was  installed  October  16, 1878. 
The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  William  N.  T.  Dean,  and 
the  present  house  of  worship  was  erected  in  1829,  and 
dedicated  November  3d  in  that  year. 

The  next  religious  society  in  Oxford  in  point  of 
age  is  the  Universalist  Society.  It  was  organized  April 
27,  1785,  and   Rev.  Adam  Streeter  was  engaged  to 


supply  the  pulpit.  Rev.  Peter  Whitney  says,  under 
date  of  1793,  "  In  the  town  of  Oxford  there  is  a  society 
of  those  who  are  denominated  Universalists  (about  a 
fifth  of  the  inhabitants).  These,  with  some  families  from 
several  neighljoring  towns,  make  a  respectable  society. 
And  they  have  erected  a  large  elegant  meeting-house 
towards  the  south  end  of  Oxfprd  Plain,  where  the 
road  from  Connecticut  intersects  the  road  from  Wor- 
cester to  Dudley.  This  house  is  constructed  upon  the 
most  modern  plan,  with  a  tower  and  bell.  This  so- 
ciety have  not  as  yet  any  settled  minister." 

The  meeting  referred  to  above  was  held  in  the 
school-house  on  Oxford  Plain,  and  Daniel  Fiske  was 
cho.sen  moderator.  The  following  declaration  was 
adopted  : 

Whireat,  A  uumber  of  professors  of  the  Protest.int  religion,  being 
principally  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oxford,  together  with  some  persons  of 
the  adjacent  towns,  have,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  a-sseinbled  uptm 
the  Sabbath  day  for  public  wol-ship,  and  have  attended  to  the  iiistruc- 
tions  of  Rev.  Adam  Streeter  and  supported  him  by  free  contributions 
from  time  to  time,  do  now  resolve  to  form  themselves  into  a  religious 
society  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Ezra  Conant  was  chosen  secretary,  and  Samuel 
Davis,  Jr.,  Collins  Moore  and  Jonathan  Davis,  of 
Oxford,  Ebenezer  Davis,  of  Charlton,  Ebenezer 
Rich,  of  Sutton,  and  Isaac  Stone,  of  AVard,  were 
chosen  a  committee  to  issue  certificates  of  member- 
ship. Rev.  Mr.  Streeter  died  September  3,  1786,  and 
was  followed  in  1788  by  Rev.  Elkanah  Ingals,  of 
Grafton.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1789,  Rev.  Thomas 
Barnes  succeeded  to  the  pastorate,  and  remained  until 
1793.  In  1794  Rev.  Michael  Cofiin,  of  New  York, 
began  to  supply  the  pulpit,  and  remained  three  years. 
After  1801  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou  and  Rev.  Edward  Tur- 
ner supplied  for  a  few  years,  and  were  followed  by 
Rev.  Jacob  Wood.  Since  Mr.  Wood  left,  the  follow- 
ing have  officiated  :  Rev.  John  Nichols,  Rev.  Richard 
Carrique,  Rev.  Lyman  Maynard,  Rev.  Seth  Chandler, 
Rev.  John  Boyden,  Rev.  Oilman  Noyes,  Rev.  Alvin 
Abbott,  Rev.  Alfred  Barnes,  Rev.  R  M.  Byram,  Rev. 
Jacob  Baker,  Rev.  Albert  Tyler,  Rev.  H.  Closson,  Rev. 
0.  H.  Tillotson  and  Rev.  George  Proctor.  At  the 
present  time  the  pulpit  is  supplied  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Preble,  of  Webster.  The  meeting-house  of  the  society 
was  remodeled  in  1845. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Society  of  Oxford  was 
organized  in  1835.  In  1836  Rev.  Benjamin  Paine 
was  appointed  pastor  by  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence, and  in  1840  a  meeting-house  was  erected,  which 
was  succeeded  by  the  present  house  of  worship  in 
1868.  After  a  long  succession  of  pastors,  who  have 
been  changed  by  the  Conference  after  short  terms  of 
service,  the  present  pastor  is  Rev.  P.  R.  Stratton. 

A  Baptist  society  was  organized  in  North  O.xford 
on  the  29th  of  March.  1837. 

As  long  ago  as  1793  Mr.  Whitney  stated  in  his  his- 
tory, "  There  is  also  a  number  in  Oxford  of  the  Ana- 
baptist persuasion ;  they  are  destitute  of  any  stated 
teacher." 

At  the  meeting  for  organization  the  following  per- 
sons signed  the  constitution : 
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Jennison  Barton. 
William  Copp. 
David  Hall. 
Robert  Fills. 
Maverick  .TenoisoD. 
David  Stone. 
David  Holman. 
James  Boomer. 
Ebenezer  Cook. 
Fenner  S.  Hopkins. 
Flavel  Leach. 
Jonathan  Flagg. 
William  Brown. 


Amasa  Eddy. 
Smith  Bruce. 
EUridge  Warren. 
Waterman  Warren. 
Ebenezer  Newton. 
.Vnios  r.  Newton. 
William  Dalrjnipfe. 
Martin  B^tweii. 
Warren  Bruce. 
David  Jennison. 
Andrew  J.  Copp. 
Samuel  Warren. 


At  a  meeting  held  on  the  1st  of  May,  1837,  Josiah 
Goddard  was  chosen  moderator  and  William  Copp 
clerk.  It  was  voted  to  adopt  as  the  articles  of  their 
faith,  practice  and  covenant  those  which  are  used  in 
the  Worcester  Baptist  Association.  Jennison  Barton 
and  William  Copp  were  chosen  deacons. 

In  May  the  church  was  recognized  by  the 
ecclesiastical  council  as  the  North  Oxford  Baptist 
Church.  The  meeting-house  of  the  society  was 
erected  in  1837,  and  among  the  pastors  have  been 
Kev.  A.  Smith  Lyon,  Rev.  Solomon  Gale,  Rev.  J.  N. 
Hobart,  Rev.  Joseph  Hodges,  Rev.  J.  E.  Wood,  Rev. 
C.  M.  Herring,  Rev.  Thomas  Chapman,  Rev.  Joseph 
Smith,  Rev.  W.  H.  Shedd,  Rev.  J.  W.  Lathrop,  Rev. 
Oliver  Ayer.  At  the  present  time  the  pulpit  is  occu- 
pied by  temporary  supplies. 

An  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1864,  and  in  the  same  year  a  handsome  stone 
edifice  was  erected  for  public  worship  which  reflects 
credit  on  the  development  of  taste  in  the  town.  The 
pulpit,  now  unsupplied,  has  been  occupied  among 
others  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Floyd  and  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Brooks. 

The  Catholic  Church  was  built  in  IS^iii,  and  its 
present  pastor  is  Rev.  Charles  J.  Bnylan. 

While  attending  to  the  religious  improvement  of 
its  people,  the  town  was  not  neglectful  of  its  educa- 
tional interests.  Schools  were  established  at  an  early 
date — at  first  kept  in  private  houses,  and  soon  after 
provided  with  houses  of  their  own. 

In  1733  the  town  voted  to  hire  a  schoolmaster, 
and  in  1736  a  school-house  was  built.  In  1740 
Richard  Rogers  was  hired  to  teach  school,  with  a 
salary  of  sixty  pounds.  In  1751  the  town  voted  to 
build  a  house  for  Mr.  Rogers  to  occupy  as  long  as  he 
remained  in  the  town  as  a  schoolmaster. 

After  the  Revolution,  when  our  people  began  to 
feel  the  responsibilities  of  government  resting  on 
them,  they  were  not  long  in  coming  to  a  realizing 
sense  that  the  permanence  and  character  of  their 
government  would  depend  largely  on  the  education 
of  their  youth.  Thus  an  impetus  was  given  to  the 
cause  of  public  instruction  which  has  been  reinforced 
in  these  later  years  by  the  volume  of  the  tide  of  il- 
literacy sweeping  to  our  shores,  which  it  has  become 
necessary  to  meet  and  overcome.  A  recital  of  the 
progress  of  common  schools  in  Oxford  would  be 
simply  a  repetition  of  that  made  in  other  towns  of 


the  county  and  narrated  many  times  in  these 
volumes.  It  must  suffice  to  display  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  schools  of  the  town  and  the  measures 
adopted  for  their  support. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee for  the  year  ending  February  29,  1888,  there  were 
ten  schools  in  the  town,  one  of  which  was  a 
High  School  and  another  a  Grammar  School.  The 
scope  of  the  instruction  sought  by  the  committee  to 
furnish  may  be  learned  from  the  curriculum  of 
the  High  School,  to  which  the  other  schools  are 
avenues  of  approach  : 

Junwr    Tear. 
(Juarters- 

I.     Latin  or   English  Analysis,  Algebra,   Physical  Geography,  Greek 

and  Roman  or  I'nited  States  History. 
II.    Latin  or  English  Analysis,   Algebra,  Physical  Geography,  Greek 
and  Konian  or  United  States  History. 
III.     Latin  or  English   .\ni»lysis,  .\lgebra,  Physical  Geogl'apliy,  Greek 

and  Komau  or  United  States  History. 
IV.     Latin  or  English  .Analysis.  Algebra,  Pliysical  Geography,  Greek 
and  Roman  or  United  States  History. 

Jttnior  MUidle  Tear, 
Quarter;. 
I.    Ca?sar    or  French    Grammar,  Geometry,    Physics,   English    and 

French  History. 
II.    Caesar  or  French  Grammar,  Geometry,   Chemistry,  English  and 
French  History.  , 

III.  Cfpsar    or    French    Grammar,  Geometry,    Botany,    English    and 

French  History. 

IV.  C.-esar    or  French   Grammar,  tieometry,   Botany,    English    and 

French  History. 

Senior  Mithlle   Tear. 
Quarters. 

I.     CajSar  and  Cicero  or  French  Reader,  Common  School  .Arithmetic, 

Pliysiology,  Civics. 
II.    C.Tsar  and  Cicero  or  French  Reader,  Common  School  Arithmetic, 
Physiology,  Civics. 

III.  Ciesar  and  Cicero  or  French    Reader,  Commercial   .Arithmetic, 

English,  Civics. 

IV.  C;esar  and  Cicero  'or    French    Reader,   Commercial  .Vrithmetic, 

English,  Civics. 

Seai^r  Tear. 
Quartei^s. 

I.     Virgil  or  French  Literature,  English   Literature,  English,  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 
TI.     Virgil  or  French  Literature,  English    Literature,  English,   Consti. 
tiition  of  the  United  States. 

III.  Virgil  or  French  Literuture,  English   Literature,  English,  Consti- 

tution of  the  United  States. 

IV.  Virgil  or  French  Literature,  English  Literature,  English,  Consti- 

tution of  the  United  States. 

The  financial  account  of  the  School  Departmeut  for 
the  above  year  is  as  follows : 

To  Dr. 

Appropriation  of  April,  1887 S5,00l>.00 

Income  of  School  Fund 171.06 

S5,171.06 

By  Cr. 

Teaching..... S4,0S5.70 

Service  of  Truant  Officer 3.40 

Janitor  Service 223.10 

Fuel 283.76 

Balance o75.10 

S.'^,171.06 

In  addition  to  the  above  items  of  expense  the  fol- 
lowing appear,  which  were  charged  to  the  annual  ap- 
propriation for  contingent  expenses : 

Books J417  52 

Supplies 133  27 

Repairs  and  improvements .^'.14  21 

■ 51,145.13 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  exj)enses  for  the 
year  were  $(5,316. lit. 

As  an  auxiliary  of  the  .School  Department  of  the 
town,  the  Public  Library  should  be  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools.  With  a  proper  foun- 
dation of  knowledge  laid  in  these  schools,  a  tliirst  for 
more  stimulated,  habits  of  thought  developed,  a  sub- 
stantial English  education  furnished  instead  of  that 
thin  layer  of  what  is  called  an  all-round  cultivation 
of  the  intellect,  which  melts  away  even  in  the  first 
years  of  practical  life,  a  public  library  serves  to  con- 
tinue what  was  only  really  begun  at  the  school-desk 
and  develop  each  year  more  fully  the  minds  of  those 
of  mature  years.  Properly  used  it  must  serve  to  cor- 
rect the  idea  into  which  our  educators  have  fallen, 
that  education  is  finished  in  the  school  and  must, 
therefore,  be  crowded  with  every  conceivable  branch 
of  study,  giving  .so  little  time  to  each  that  none  take 
root  and  grow.  Give  the  brain  the  breath  of  life,  the 
power  of  expansion  and  the  ability  to  think,  and  no 
matter  whether  or  not  the  rule  of  three,  the  capitals  of 
Europe  and  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  are  in- 
cluded within  its  attainments,  the  Public  Library  will 
do  the  rest. 

In  1868  Hon.  Ira  M.  Barton  gave,  by  his  will,  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  establish  a  Public 
Library.  The  gift  was  accepted  by  the  town  April  6, 
1868,  and  the  library  established  in  1870.  The  num- 
ber of  books  in  the  library  at  the  date  of  the  last  re- 
port was  3535.  The  financial  account  of  the  library 
with  the  town  was  as  follows  : 

To  Dr. 
Excess  of  unused  ting  fund  of  18S4-S5  over  library 

expenses  of  188(5-87 S02.23 

Dog  fnnd  of  188rj-87 .308.95 

Catalogue  appropriation 200.00 

Appropriated  by  vote  of  April,  18.«7 JBOl.lS 

Receipts  from  sale  of  dnplicates lO.dO 

Balance  in  hands  of  librarian 6.5G 

111.  51'. 

Total 1017.60 

By  Cr. 

Books .•• 8298.40 

Periodicals 38.80 

Binding 19.00 

New  catalogue,  including  ontftt 102.26 

Pictures 4  30 

Printing,  stationery  and  postage 9.99 

Expressage,  freight  and  trucking 10.93 

Salary  of  librarian — three-quartere 37.50 

Balance 6.50 

SC17.5(i 

Having  stated  the  amounts  expended  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  and  the  Public  Library,  it  may  be  as 
well  here  to  present  a  full  list  of  the  expenditures  of 
the  town  for  other  departments  for  the  year  above  re- 
ferred to.  The  cost  of  repairing  roads  and  bridges 
was  $2,498.09 ;  of  support  of  the  poor,  $3,323.71 ;  of  the 
Fire  Department,  $1,316.32;  of  lighting  streets  five 
months,  $199.75 ;  abated  taxes,  $43.57 ;  cemeteries, 
$56 ;  cistern,  $366.67  ;  hearse,  $32 ;  insurance,  $51 ;  in- 
terest, $694.50 ;  legal  services,  $55 ;  Memorial  Day, 
$100;  Memorial  Hall,  $510.15;  office  expenses,  $105; 


school-house,  $995.95;  State  aid,  $1037;  Thurston 
property,  $1,511.25;  town  clock,  $37.26;  town  ofiicers, 
$1,131. .38,  making  a  total  of  $20,779.  The  net  in- 
debtedne.ss  of  the  town  February  29,  1888,  was  $11,- 
165.58. 

The  apparatus  lielonging  to  the  Fire  Department 
includes  the  following:  Hand-engine  Colonel  De- 
Witt  and  hose-truck  with  five  hundred  feet  of  hose, 
all  in  fair  order;  two  American  hand  fire  annihilators, 
one  extension  ladder,  thirty-two  uniform  shirts, 
twenty-eight  uniform  belts,  eight  United  States  Army 
overcoats  for  hosemen,  two  fire-hats,  twelve  hosemen's 
belts,  twelve  spanners,  one  hose-brush,  three  lanterns, 
twelve  lamps. 

HiKjuniot  S/ramer,  JVo.  1. — Steamer  and  hose-truck 
with  one  thousand  feet  of  hose,  one  set  of  double  har- 
ness, one  single  harness,  six  rubber  coats,  six  rubber 
caps,  twelve  hosemen's  belts,  twelve  spanners,  one 
hose-brush,  three  lanterns,  twelve  lamps,  one  table — 
a  gift  of  the  company  to  the  town;  all  in  good  con- 
dition. 

The  personal  property  at  the  Town  Farm,  at  the 
above  date,  was  as  follows  : 

Live  stock 8645.50 

Hay  and  gr.ain 338.60 

Wood  and  lumber 216.00 

K.arming  tools 653.05 

Household  furniture 399.15 

Provision 195.30 

82,347.60 

As  in  other  towns,  away  from  the  seaboard,  the 
people  of  Oxford  in  its  earlier  days  were  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  agriculture.  As  a  matter  of  course,  since 
manufacturing  industries  were  started,  employment  in 
which  is  both  more  agreeable  and  profitable  than 
that  of  the  field,  the  agricultural  products  of  the  town 
have  not  kept  pace  with  its  growth.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  immense  manufacturing  activity  of 
Worcester  County,  the  county  still  stands  high  in  the 
list  of  counties  in  the  United  States  in  the  products 
of  the  soil. 

The  following  schedules,  taken  from  the  census  of 
1885,  show  the  standing  of  the  town  in  this  re- 
spect : 

PRODUCTS  AND  PROPERTY. 

PRODUCT!?. 

.4i,iiu,i/   Pioducia  ($7,803). 

Quantity.        Value. 

Beeswax  (use) lbs.  4  81 

Calf-skins 35  3.'i 

Candles  (use) lbs.  130  14 

Hides -20  27 

Honey lbs.  340  82 

Manure cords  J,S77  7,.'i34 

Pelts 10  6 

Wool:  other  than  merino  or  Saxony lbs.  445  102 

Daily  Products  (536,928) . 

Butter  (s<ile) lbs.    16,522  4,160 

Butter  (use)  lbs.   14,154  3,642 

Cheess  (sale).... lbs.       200  20 

Cheese  (use)  lbs.        899  91 

Cream gals.        696  481 

Milk gals.  163,142  28,634 
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Food  ProducU  (S2,276).  Quantity. 

C'anned  fruit  (sale) lbs.  138 

Canned  fruit  (use) lbs.  1,2S6 

Catsup  (sale) qts.  24 

Catsup  (use) qts.  22 

Dried  fruit  (sale) lbs.  50 

Dried  fruit  (use) tons  100 

Ice tons  SfiV 

Maple  mulasses  (use) gals,  3 

Pickles  (use) bbls.  2 

Vinegar  (sale) gals.  646 

Vinegar  (use) gals.  1,365 

Green-house  Pi-oducts  (820). 

Plants,  flowering  and  other 

Hot-house  and  Hot-bed  Products  (87). 

Tomato  plants 236 

Litjuors  and  Beverages  (81,804). 

Cider  (sale) gals.  6,0ll2 

Cider  (use) gals.  11,408 

Cider,  boiled  (sale) gals.  18 

Cider  boiled  (use)  gals.  53 

Wine  (sale) gals.  8 

Wine  (use) gals.  33 

PoiiUrll  Products  (87,276). 

Eggs doz.  21,819 

Eggs,  fancy doz.  58 

Feathei-s  lbs.  36 

Manure,  lien  and  bird bu.  1,070 

Poultry,  dressed  ;  chickens lbs.  8,574 

Poultry,  dressed:  turkeys lbs.  56 

Wood  ProducU  (316,999). 

Ashes  (sale) bu.  108 

Ashes  (use) bu,  067 

Fence-rails  (use) 430 

Fire-wood  (B.ale) cords  2,532 

Fire-wood  fuse) cords  1,155 

Lumber  (sale) M.  ft.  274 

Lumber  (use) M.  ft.  74>^ 

Posts,  fence  (sale) 650 

Posts,  fence  (use) 400 

Railroad  sleepers 7,000 

Other  Products  (8113). 

Harness  (use) 5 

Soft  soap  (use) bbls.  5 

Cereals  (87,267). 

Bailey bu.  276 

Buckwheat bu.  77 

Corn,  Indian bu.  7,127 

Corn,  pop bu.  242 

Oats bn.  2,096 

Eye bu.  705 

Wheat bu.  3 

Fruits,  Berries  and  Ntils  (85,054). 

Apples bu.  14,343 

Blackberries qts.  95 

Blueberries qts.  862 

Butternuts bu.  3J-4 

Cherries bu.  6 

Chestnuts bu.  \}^ 

Crab-apples bu.  63 

Cranberries bbls.  97 

Currants qts.  209 

Gooseberries qts.  20 

Grapes bu.  243 

Grapes lbs.  60 

Huckleberries qls.  900 

Melons 300 

Peaches bu.  1 

Pears bu.  179 

Plums bu.  4 

Quinces .  Uu.  5}^ 

Shellbarks bu.  24^ 

Strawberries qts.    3,317 


Value. 
814 
241 

4 

4 

S 

10 

1,582 

3 

16 

llil 


20 

7 

603 
1,059 
12 
32 
20 
18 

5,220 

108 

6 

460 

1,470 

11 

20 

191 

.38 

7,411 

3,225 

2,817 

911 

140 

36 

2,210 

80 
33 

250 

69 

6,038 

370 

987 

660 

3 

3,186 

9 

53 

4 

16 

4 

50 

480 

25 

2 

.321 

3 

75 

31 

2 

282 

11 

16 

51 

403 


H<nj,  Straw  and  Fodder  (838,702).  Quantity.    Value. 

Hay,  clover tons  69  8963 

Hay,  English tons  1,620J.^  27,504 

Hay,  meadow tons  219}^  2,148 

Hay,  millet tons  36  496 

Hay,  not  classified tons  114}.^  l,4ill 

Straw tons  97  1,340 

Fodder,  barley tons  10  144 

Fodder,  corn tons  ni]4  1,332 

Fodder,  dry tons  9  63 

Fodder,  oat tons  187  2,681 

Fodder,  rye tons  14^^  212 

Beets  (for  stock) bu.  147  48 

Turnips  (for  stock) bu.  1,675  2K0 

Meats  and  Game  (86,409). 

Beef lbs.  19,165  1,IU7 

Mutton lbs.  3,600  34<l 

Pork lbs.  57,262  3,600 

Tripe lbs.  20  2 

Veal lbs.  8,932  920 

Verjetables   (88,702). 

Asparagus b'nch's  40  5 

Beans bu.  174>^  3:18 

Beans,  stringandshell bu.  20  22 

Beets,  table bu.  113i^  77 

Cabbage heads  11,773  519 

Carrots bu.  52  27 

Celery b'nch's  315  .39 

Corn,  green bu.  316  220 

Cucumbers bu.  J.  ^^''  '"' 

/  1,700  33 

Lettuce heads  1,625  47 

Onions bu.  74J.^  70 

Parsnips bu.  2  2 

Peas bu.  11  19 

Peas,  green bu.  76  l(i9 

Peppere bu.  2  4 

Potatoes bu.  lil,113  6,135 

Pumpkins lbs.  282,260  779 

Radishes b'nch's  25  1 

Rhubarb lbs.  545  12 

Spinach bu.  5  5 

Squashes lbs.  64,845  669 

Tomatoes bu.  88  66 

Turnips,  table bu.  160  137 

Not  classified 527 

PROl'ERTY. 

Land.                               acres  14,397?^    8314,327 

Cultivated. 

Hay  (used  for) acres  2,285  108,140 

Principal  crops  (used  for) acres  570}.^  25,825 

Market  gai'dens acres  36}^  1,280 

Nurseries acres  IJ^  100 

Orchards acres  87>^  6,2(10 

Seed  Gardens acres  6  300 

Other  cultivated acres  2535^  6,976 

Uncultivated: 

Permanent  piLsture acres  4,109}^  47,396 

Other  unimproved acres  1,165  13,767 

Unimprovable acres  563  2,720 

Mines,  quarries,  pits,  etc acres  5  1,000 

Woodland : 

Over  30  years'  growth acres  2,463^-^  54,270 

Of  30  years  and  less acres  3,901  46,363 

Buildings  (8223,766). 

Dwelling-houses 155  140,.500 

Barns 172  64,K60 

Carriage-houses 42  4,260 

Cider-mills 4  650 

Granaries 22  1,0.50 

Grist  and  saw-mills 3  3,700 

Ice-houses 17  773 

Out-buildings 72  3,410 

Sheds 24  1,633 

Shops 11  950 

Other  buildings 1,980 
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MnchineK,  Im^ilfmenfs,  etc.  (J21,544).     Quantity.     Valuf. 

Carts,  wagons,  harness,  etc —  $13,529 

Cultivators Ui2  40r, 

Feed-cuttera 'M  2()li 

IlarrowB 11  *•  -^J-'a 

llay-ciitters 01  212 

Ilay-teddere 4  11" 

Horse-hoes 21  IHl 

Horae-powers 4  250 

Horee-rakes 82  1,093 

Implements l,f)9G 

Mowing-machines 78  2,181 

PlowB 274  1,141 

Soed-Bowera S  42 

Other  machines — —  55ii 

Domestic  Animals,  etc.  (945,218). 

Bees  (swarms  of) 22  130 

Bulls ; 24  47S 

Calves 247  1,717 

Colts 17  1,250 

Dogs 62  981 

Heifers ; 73  1,303 

Hensand  chickens ." fl,0o9  3,33!:i 

Hogs 94  l,Ut5 

Horses '       188  14,630 

Lambs ....          39  531 

Milch  cows 436  14,004 

Oxen 70  4,045 

Pigs , 285  937 

Sheep:  other  than  merino  or  Saxony 48  216 

Steers 11  391 

Turkeys 26  42 

Other  animals 30 

Fruit  Trees  and  Vines  ($16,022). 

Apple 7,754  11,825 

Butternut 39  111 

Cherry 133  247 

Chestnut 5  25 

Ciab-apple 116  IHl 

Hickory 3  2 

Mulberry 4  6 

Peach 1,190  741 

Pear 671  1,351 

Plum 102  154 

Quince lOi.)  116 

Shellbark 128  325 

Walnut 17  52 

Grape  vines 433  887 

AGGREriATES. 

Products  ($139,419). 

Animal  products $7,803 

Dairy  products 36,928 

Food  products  2,276 

Green-house  products 20 

Hot-house  and  hot-bed  preducta 7 

Liquors  and  beverages 1,804 

Poultry  products 7,275 

Wood  products 16.999 

Other  products 113 

Cereals 7,267 

Fruits,  Berries  and  nuts 5,054 

Hay,  straw  and  fodder 38,702 

Meats  and  game 6,409 

Vegetables 8,7ti2 

Property  (^620,877). 

Land 314,327 

Buildings 223,766 

Machines,  implements,  etc 21,544 

Domestic  animals,  etc 45,218 

Fruit  trees  and  vines 16,022 

In  later  times  manufacturing  industries  have  been 
introduced  into  the  town  and  at  the  present  time  their 
list  comprises  a  number  of  flourishing  establishments. 


Frederick  Thayer  is  engaged  at  North  Oxford  in  the 
manufacture  of  cassimerea.  At  the  same  place  8.  D. 
Nye  manufactures  cotton  yarn,  Edwin  Bartlett  manu- 
factures cotton  warp  and  twine,  N.  E.  Taft  manufac- 
tures satinettes  and  John  Chase  &  Co.  manufacture 
cassimeres.  At  Oxford  Centre  Andrew  Howarth  tSt 
Son  manufacture  flannels  and  A.  L.  Joslin  &  Co.  ■ 
men's  and  women's  and  children's  shoes.  Another 
mill,  called  the  Buffum  Mill,  is  not  at  ])re8ent  in  oper- 
ation. 

In  the  second  French  and  Indian  War  Oxford 
took  an  active  part.  On  the  18th  of  August,  1758,  a 
company  marched  from  the  town  to  the  relief  of  Fort 
William  Henry,  consisting  of  the  following  men  : 


Edward  Davis,  capt. 
John  Edwards,  lieut. 
Jen-miah  Learned,  ons. 
Jedediah  Barton,  sergt. 
Joseph  Edwards,  sergt. 
John  Town,  sergt. 
Phineiias  Ward,  corp. 
Moses  Town,  corp. 
Alexander  Nichols. 
Jacob  Cummiogs. 
Ebenezer  Eddy, 
John  Wiley. 
AVm.  Eddy. 
Joseph  Phillips,  Jr. 
Israel  Phillips. 
Daniel  Fairfield. 
John  Duncan. 


Hezekiah  flieriam,  Jr. 
Jonathan  Phillips. 
Silas  Town. 
Samuel  Learned. 
Ebenezer  Gale,  Jr. 
Joseph  Gleasoti. 
Samuel  Eddy,  -Ir. 
Elisha  Gleason. 
Moses  Gleasou,  Jr. 
Josiah  Googins. 
Josiali  Walcott. 
Aaron  Parker. 
Edmund  Town. 
Joseph  Pratt. 
Jesse  Pratt. 
Nathan  Shuniway. 
David  Pratt. 


The  following  marched  to  Springfield  and  Shef- 
field January  5,  1759 : 


Samuel  Davis,  capt. 
John  Learned,  capt. 
Elisha  Davis,  sergt. 
John  Nichols,  sergt. 
Amos  Shumway,  sergt. 
Wm.  Parker,  sergt. 
Jeremiah  Shumway,  corp. 
John  Davis,  corp. 
Thomas  Town. 
Isjiac  Learned. 
Jonas  Coller. 
John  Shumway. 
Wm.  Nichols. 
John  Barton. 
Jonathan  Fuller. 
Ichabod  Town, 
Joseph  Pratt,  Jr. 
Stephen  Jewett. 
Josepli  Davis. 
Benjamin  Hudson. 


Joseph  Wilson. 
John  Marvin. 
Isaac  Town. 
Adam  Streeter. 
Arthur  Humphrey. 
Peter  Shumway. 
Joseph  Kingsbury. 
Jeremiah  Kingsbury. 
Roger  Amidown. 
Abijah  Harris. 
Zehulon  Streeter. 
John  Dana. 
Samuel  Manning. 
John  Watsuu. 
Joliu  Kobbins. 
John  Coburn. 
John  Shumway,  Jr. 
Wm.  Comins. 
Wni.  Learned. 
Julin  Moore. 


The  following   were   engaged   in    the   expedition 
against  Crown  Point  in  1759  : 


Samuel  Davis,  capt. 
John  Learned,  capt. 
Elisha  Davis,  sergt. 
John  Nichols,  sergt. 
Amos  Shumway,  sergt. 
Wm.  Parker,  sergt. 
Jeremiah  Shumway,  corp. 
John  Davis,  corp. 
Ebenezer  Learned. 
Elijah  Town. 
John  Wiley,  Jr. 
Hezekiah  Eddy. 
Jonathan  Eddy. 
Stephen  Sbuniw»y. 
Caleb  Barton,  Jr. 


Ebenezer  Davis. 
Samuel  Manning. 
Solomon  Smiledge. 
Isaac  Learned,  Jr. 
John  Barnes. 
Wm.  Simpson. 
George  Alversou. 
Caleb  Barton. 
Peter  Shum«ay. 
Elisha  Blanden. 
Francis  Blantlen. 
Jonas  Blanden. 
Ezekiel  Collier. 
Solomon  Cook. 
Ebenezer  Robbius. 
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Joseph  Phillips.  EHsha  Ward. 

Josiah  Kingsbury.  Arthur  Doggett. 

Joseph  Bacon.  Elijah  Kingsbuiy. 

During  the  complications  which  led  to  the  Revo- 
lution, Oxford  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  other 
towns  in  supporting  the  people  of  Boston  in  their  at- 
titude of  resistance  to  the  aggressive  acts  of  the  crown. 
On  the  29th  of  September,  1774,  a  town-meeting  was 
held,  at  which  it  was 

"  liesoh'ed  1st.  That,  aaby  the  late  acta  of  Parliament,  we  are  deprived 
of  the  T'onstitutional  laws  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  we 
will  endeavor  to  maintain  and  keep  peace  and  good  order  in  this  town  -^ 
to  support  and  uphold  aU  civil  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  offices,  so 
far  as  they  conform  themselves  to  the  charter-rights  of  this  government, 
and  assist  them  duly  to  punish  all  offenders  against  the  same  laws  ;  to 
bear  testimony  against  all  riots,  as  well  as  against  any  number  of  men 
collecting  in  bodies  together  to  hurt  the  person  or  property  of  any  one. 

"  2d.  That  we  ever  have  been  and  will  be  true  and  loyal  subjects  of 
our  most  gracious  sovereign  George  III.,  King  of  Great  Britain,  so  long 
as  we  are  permitted  the  free  execution  of  our  charter-rights. 

"3d.  That,  considering  the  present  (alarming  and  distressed  circum- 
stances of  this  province,  it  is  highly  necessary  for  the  military  officers  of 
the  town  to  resign  their  commissions,  and  therefore  do  advise  the  said 
olhcers  to  resign  accordingly  ;  and  that  the  soldiery,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
to  elect  the  same  officers  to  talie  the  command  of  the  different  companies 
in  this  town  if  they  will  accept,  and  the  major  part  of  the  soldiery  shall 
■elect  them  ;  and  if  any  refuse  to  serve,  then  to  choose  others  experienced 
in  the  arts  of  war  in  their  stead." 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  8th  of  July,  1776,  the 
town  voted, — 

To  advise  our  i-epresentative  in  the  General  Court  that  if  the  honora- 
ble Congress  should,  for  the  safety  of  the  colonies,  declare  themselves  in- 
dependent of  Great  Britain,  to  concur  therewith  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
this  town  do  solemnly  engage  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  sustain  the 
measure. 

The  following  is  as  correct  a  list  of  the  soldiers 
furnished  by  Oxford  in  the  Revolution  as  the  writer 
has  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  rolls  at  the  State- 
House. 

The  following  men  belonged  to  the  company  com- 
manded by  Captain  William  Campbell  in  Colonel 
Ebenezer  Learned's  regiment,  and  marched  to  Cam- 
bridge in  April,  1775  : 


William  Campbell,  capt. 
Thomas  Fish,  lieut. 
John  Campbell,  sergt. 
Sylvester  Town,  sergt. 
James  Learned,  corp. 
Alvin  Shumway,  drum. 
Abraham  Mansfield. 
Timothy  Sparhawk. 
Paul  Thurston. 
Samuel  Baker. 
John  Fesserden. 
Josiah  Eddy. 
Moses  Know  I  and. 
Negro  Hill. 
Moses  Coburn. 


Jonathan  Marsh. 
Thomas  Boyle. 
Frost  Rockwood, 
Daniel  Sabins. 
John  Hudson. 
Thomas  McKnight. 
Jason  Collar. 
Arthur  Humphrey. 
David  Dana  Town. 
James  Hambleton  Parker. 
John  Conant. 
William  Boyle. 
William  Foster. 
Kichard  Ferrars. 


The  following  belonged  to  Captain  John  Town^s 
company,  and  marched  to  Cambridge  April  19,  1775  : 


John  Town,  capt. 
Daniel.  Hovey,  lieut. 
Thomas  Fish,  lieut. 
Richard  Farrar,  sergt. 
Samuel  Manning,  sergt. 
Arthur  Humphrey,  corp. 
Phinehas  At^en. 
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William  Foster. 
Joshua  Turner. 
Allen  Hancock, 
John  Hudson. 
Robert  Manning. 
Elias  Pratt. 
Ebenezer  Shumway. 


Timothy  Sparhawk. 
David  Dana  Town. 
Jonas  Pratt,  Jr. 
Hans  Learned. 
Abraham  Merrifield. 
Amasa  Allen, 


John  Ballard. 
Samuel  Baker. 
William  Boyle. 
John  Campbell. 
Daniel  Sabin. 
Abijah  Harris. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  two  companies  com- 
manded by  William  Campbell  and  John  Town  con- 
tain many  of  the  same  men.  The  probable  explana- 
tion is  that  the  two  companies  were  merged,  and  the 
rolls  at  the  State-House,  from  which  the  above  lists 
have  been  copied,  taken  at  different  times. 

The  following  persons  are  found  on  the  roll  of  Cap- 
tain Craft's  company,  in  Colonel  Learned's  regiment, 
in  1775: 

Joseph  Hurd. 
Sylvauus  Town. 

The  following  are  found  on  the  roll  of  Captain  Na- 
thaniel Heley's  company,  in  Colonel  Learned's  regi- 
ment, in  April,  1775  : 

William  Moore,  sergt.  Curtis  Di.xon. 

The  following  served  three  months,  in  1776,  in  the 
company  commanded  by  Jonathan  Cariel,  in  Colonel 
Josiah  Whitney's  regiment : 

Sampson  Marvin,  corp.  Moses  Town. 

EHsha  Town. 


William  Campbell,  lieut. 
Levi  Davis. 


W^m.  Jordan. 
Jedediah  Blaney. 
Richard  Moore. 


Amos  Persons. 
Moses  Knowland. 


The  following  served  three  months  at  Dorchester,  in 
1775,  in  Captain  Benjamin  Richardson's  company 
and  Colonel  Nicholas  Dike's  regiment : 

Ebenezer  Fish.  Samuel  Kingsbury, 

The  following  served,  in  1775,  in  Captain  Samuel 
Curtis'  company  and  Colonel  Ebenezer  Learned's 
regiment : 

Samuel  Learned,Ueut.  Joseph  Streeter. 

Stephen  Griffith,  corp.  Moses  Town. 

Daniel  Griffith.  Elias  Town. 

Phinehas  Allen.  John  Milton. 
Isaac  Pratt. 

Elisha  Livermore  served  as  a  bombardier  three 
months,  in  1776,  in  Captain  William  Todd's  company 
and  Colonel  Craft's  artillery  regiment,  and  Nathaniel 
Wyman  in  the  same  year  served  a  little  more  than  a 
month  in  Captain  Aaron  Guild's  company  and  Colo- 
nel Whiting's  regiment. 

The  following,  in  1777,  were  members  of  Captain 
Jeremiah  Kingsbury's  company  and  Colonel  Jona- 
than Holman's  regiment,  and  marched  to  re-enforce 
General  Gates  : 


Jeremiah  Kingsbury,  capt. 
John  Ballard,  liout. 
Ebenezer  Coburn,  sergt. 
Hans  Learned,  sergt. 
Jonas  Eddy,  corp. 
Allen  Hancock,  corp. 
John  Learned. 
Aaron  Parker. 
Joshua  Pratt. 
Joseph  Rockwood. 


Joshua  Meriam. 
William  Nichols. 
Nathan  Pratt. 
John  Rawson, 
Ambrose  Stone. 
Jonas  Davis. 
David  Stone. 
Abraham  Fitts. 
Amos  Shumway. 
Anthony  Sigourney. 


The  following  served  nine  months,  in  1778,  in  Cap- 
tain Jeremiah  Kingsbury's  company  and  Colonel 
Holman's  regiment  : 
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Jereiiimli  KiiiK«l'ury,  captaiu. 
Kk-a/t-T  Stockwell, 


David  Chainberlaiu. 
Uriah  Carpt'iitor. 

The  following  served  at  Dorchester  in  1778  in 
Capt.  March  Chase's  company  and  Col.  Nathan  Spar- 
hawk's  regiment. 

J{WB6  Uill.  Davifl  Soiith. 

Isaac  Anibell. 

The  following  were  drafted  in  1778: 

Jonathan  Fiilk'r.  Elea/.er  Stowell. 

Jubu  Murris  Jewell. 

The  following  served  six  months  in  1779  in  Capt. 
Thomas  Fish's  company  and  Col.  Nathan  Tyler's 
regiment,  in  Rhode  Island : 

Thomas  Fish,  capt.  Jacob  Weeks. 

Ebenezer  Coburn,  lieut.  Samuel  Atwood. 

Abisha  Shmnway. 

The  following  served  six  mouths  in  the  Continen- 
tal Army  in  1780  : 

Thomas  Walcott. 
Sanniel  White. 
James  Atwood. 
Samuel  Wiley. 
Elisha  Town. 
Jacob  Nichols. 
Jacob  Winslow. 

The  following  served  three  months  iu  1781  in 
Capt.  Reuben  Davis'  company  and  Col.  Luke 
Drury's  regiment : 

William  Tucker,  corp.  Ebenezer  Stone. 

John  M.  Jewell.  Phinehas  Jones. 

James  Atwood.  Jonas  Cummings. 

Lemuel  Cudworth  served  in  Rhode  Island  in  1781, 
in  Capt.  Joseph  Elliot's  company  and  Col.  William 
Thomas'  regiment. 

The  following  enlisted  in  1781  to  serve  three  years 
in  the  Continental  Army  : 

Sylvanus  Learned,  sergt.  John  Harvey. 

Noah  HoskiuB.  David  Manning. 

Besides  the  above,  the  following  Oxford  men  were 
in  the  service  at  various  times  : 


Moses  Baker. 
Joseph  Atwood. 
Benjamin  Turner. 
Noah  Dodge. 
David  Town. 
Samuel  Kelly. 


Ebenezer  Learned,  brig.-gen. 
William  Moore,  capt. 
John  Nichols,  capt. 
Benjamin  Vassal,  lieut. 
Ebenezer  Humphrey,  lieut. 
Cupp  Donning. 
Wm.  Lewis. 
John  Quick. 


Nathan  Atwood. 
Elijah  Shuraway. 
John  Bowei-3. 
Benjamin  Rider. 
Adams  Snlley. 
Wra.  Stowell. 
David  Lamb. 
Ebenezer  Pray. 


In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  according  to  the 
statement  of  William  Schooler,  who  was,  during  the 
war,  the  adjutant-general  of  the  Commonwealth,  Ox- 
ford sent  285  privates  and  eight  officers  into  the 
field.  At  the  time  the  war  broke  out  the  population 
was  3034  and  the  valuation  $1,156,411.  On  the 
6th  of  May,  1861,  it  was  voted  in  town-meeting  to 
raise  the  sum  of  $4000  to  equip  a  military  company, 
and  Alexander  De  Witt,  George  Hodges,  Jr.,  Samuel 
C.  Paine,  William  E.  Pease,  Charles  A.  Angell,  Ira 
Harrison  and  Elisha  M.  Smith  were  constituted  a 
committee,  with  the  selectmen,  to  carry  the.  vote  into 
effect.  On  the  30th  of  July,  1862,  it  was  voted  to 
give  a  bounty  of  $150  to  those  volunteering  for  three 


years  within  three  days,  $125  to  those  volunteering 
within  a  week  and  $100  to  those  volunteering  after 
that  time.  On  the  27th  of  August  it  was  voted  to 
give  a  bounty  of  $150  to  all  volunteering  within  a 
week,  and  on  the  15th  of  June,  1864,  it  was  voted  to 
continue  the  payment  of  bounties  to  the  extent  of  $125 
to  each  man  for  any  term  of  service  required  by  the 
Government.  The  whole  amount  of  money  expend- 
ed by  the  town  for  war  purposes  was  $42,595.21,  of 
which  the  sum  of  $20,223.12  for  State  aid  was  paid  back 
by  the  State.  Of  the  293  soldiers  in  the  service,  the 
names  of  the  following,  who  lost  their  lives,  are  in- 
scribed on  tablets  at  the  entrance  of  the  town-hall  : 


James  D.  Adams. 
Julius  N.  Bellows. 
Josiah  C.  Brown. 
Estes  E.  Baker. 
James  0.  Bartlett. 
George  Bacon. 
AViUiam  Biggs. 
Nelson  Bartholomew. 
Edward  Booth. 
Daniel  V.  Cbilds. 
Jacob  L.  Childs. 
Edwin  Cudworth. 
Wni.  H.  N.  Cady, 
George  W.  Cross. 
John  Dore. 
George  P.  Davis. 
James  H.  Davis. 
Alfred  W.  Davis. 
Stephen  Eager. 
Edward  Ennis. 
Patrick  Eliott. 
Francis  A.  Fletcher. 
Albert  Foskett. 
Herbert  N.  Fuller. 
Joseph  E.  Fellows. 
Henry  C.  Hayden. 
Patrick  Hogan. 
Patrick  Holden. 
James  Hilton. 
Joseph  Jennison,  Jr. 
Henry  Kock. 


Cyrus  Larned. 
Albert  S.  Moffit. 
Elliot  F.  McKinstry. 
Edwin  A,  Martin,  corp. 
Amos  P.  Newton,  Jr. 
Antonio  Phillips. 
Francis  C.  Pope. 
Lyman  Phipps. 
William  Bobbins. 
Vernon  F.  Rindge. 
Edwin  F.  Rindge. 
George  0.  Raymond, 
Amos  H.  Shumway,  sergt. 
Jerome  P.  Southwick. 
Bernard  Schmidt. 
Chester  J.  Smith. 
Valentine  Suter. 
Samuel  C.  Smith. 
Felix  Sherbino. 
George  Shortsleeve. 
Luther  C.  Torrey,  sergt. 
John  Tourney,  coi-p. 
Samuel  Thompson. 
Conrad  M.  Tower. 
John  Tully. 
Rufus  Vickers. 
Christopher  Vickers. 
Charles  H.  Wheelock. 
George  S.  WiUiams. 
Albert  S.  M'illiams. 


In  order  that  some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the 
representative  men  in  the  various  generations,  the 
following  list  of  Representatives  to  the  General  Court 
is  added : 


1721. 

Richard  Moore. 

1743. 

Samuel  Davis. 

1722. 

None. 

1744. 

None. 

1723. 

None. 

1745. 

None. 

1724. 

None. 

1746. 

None. 

1723. 

None. 

1747. 

None. 

1726, 

Ebenezer  Learned. 

1748. 

None. 

1727. 

None. 

1749. 

Benjamin  Davis. 

1728. 

None. 

1750. 

None. 

1729. 

None. 

1751. 

Ebenezer  Learned 

1730. 

Ebenezer  Learned. 

1762. 

Duncan  Campbell. 

1731. 

None. 

1753. 

Same. 

1732. 

None. 

1764. 

Same. 

1733. 

None. 

1756. 

Same. 

1734. 

None. 

1756. 

Edward  Davis. 

1735. 

None. 

1757. 

Same. 

1730. 

None. 

1768. 

Duncan  Campbell. 

1737. 

None. 

1759. 

Edward  Davis. 

173S. 

None. 

1760. 

Same. 

1739. 

None. 

1761, 

Same. 

1740. 

None. 

1762. 

None. 

1741. 

None. 

1763. 

Edward  Davis. 

1742. 

None. 

1764. 

Josiah  Woleott. 

OXFORD. 
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1765. 

Same. 

1760. 

Same. 

1707. 

Edward  Davis. 

1708. 

Same. 

1769. 

Same. 

1770, 

Same. 

1771. 

Same. 

1772. 

Joseph  Learned, 

1773. 

Same. 

1744. 

Ebenezer  Learned. 

1745. 

Edward  Davis. 

1746. 

William  Campbell. 

1747. 

Edward  Davis. 

William  Hancock. 

1778. 

William  Ilancock. 

1779. 

Edward  Davis. 

1780. 

Same. 

1781. 

None. 

1782. 

None. 

1783. 

Ebenezer  Learned. 

1784. 

Jeremiah  Learned 

1785. 

Same. 

1786. 

Same. 

1787. 

Same. 

1788. 

Same, 

1789. 

Same, 

1790. 

Same. 

1791. 

Same. 

1792. 

Same. , 

1793. 

Same, 

1794. 

James  Butler, 

1795. 

Sajno, 

1796. 

None, 

1797. 

None. 

1798. 

Sylvanus  Town, 

1799. 

Same. 

1800, 

Same. 

1801. 

Same. 

1802. 

Same. 

1803. 

Same. 

1804. 

Same, 

1805. 

Same, 

1806 

Same. 

1807 

Abijah  Davis, 

1808 

Same. 

1809 

Abijah  Davis. 

James  Butler. 

1810 

Abijah  Davis. 

1811 

Same, 

1812 

Same, 

1813. 
1814, 
1S16. 
1816. 
1817, 
1818. 
1819. 
1820. 
1821. 
1822, 
1823. 
1824, 
1825, 
1826. 
1827. 
1828, 
1829. 

1830. 

1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 

1837. 
1838. 

1839. 
1840. 

1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1840. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
IS,"!!. 
1852. 
1863. 
18.i4. 
1855. 
1850. 
1857. 


Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same, 

Same. 

Same, 

Same, 

Same, 

Same. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Richard  Olney.     • 

Jonathan  Davis. 

Same. 

Jonathan  Davis. 

Richard  Olney, 

Ira  Barton, 

Alexander  De  Witt. 

Same. 

Same. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Stephen  Barton. 

Benjamin  E.  Campbell. 

None. 

Sylvanus  Harris, 

Francis  Sibley. 

Same, 

Ebenezer  Eich. 

Alexander  C.  Thurston, 

Same. 

Emory  Sanford. 

Israel  Sibley. 

Jasper  Brown. 

Erastus  Ormsby, 

David  Barton, 

Jonas  Bacon. 

None, 

Paul  Perkins. 

Davil  Wait. 

Albert  A.  Cook. 

Thomas  Appleby. 

Emory  Sanford. 

David  Barton. 

James  M.  Sanford. 

George  W.  Hartweil. 

Lament  B.  Corbin. 


The  twenty-first  article  of  the  amendments  of  the 

t Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of  185G 
and  1857  and  ratified  by  the  people  in  1857.  Under 
the  apportionment  made  in  accordance  with  that 
amendment,  Oxford,  Sutton  and  Millbury  constituted 
the  Twenty-fifth  Representative  District  of  Worces- 
ter County  a:nd  were  represented,  until  the  next  ap- 
portionment, as  follows: 
Rosea  Crane,  of  Millbury 1858 
Samuel  J.  W'oodbury,  of  Sutton 1858 

Ira  Merriani,  of  Oxford 1859 

Hosea  Crane,  of  Millbury 1859 

Seth  Daniels,  of  Oxford 1800 

George  Hodges,  Jr.,  of  0.xfoi-d 1800 

Horace  Armsby,  of  Millbury 1861 

Wm.  A.  Hill,  of  Sutton 1861 

Horace  Armsby,  of  Millbury 1862 

Moses  Stone,  of  Oxford 1862 

Moses  S.  Johnson,  of  Oxford 1863 

Jason  Waters,  of  Sutton 1SG3 

Leonard  Spaulding,  of  Millbury 1864 

Jason  Waters,  of  Sutton 1804 

Archibald  Campbell,  of  Oxford 1865 


Horace  Waters,  of  Millbury 1865 

Charles  A.  Angell,  of  Oxford 1860 

Solomon  D.  King,  of  Sutton 1860 

Under  the  apportionment  of  1866  the  towns  of 
Douglas,  Webster,  Dudley,  Oxford  and  Millbury 
constituted  the  Sixteenth  Worcester  County  District, 
and  until  the  next  apportionment  were  represented 
as  follows  : 

Solomon  D,  King,  of  Sutton 1867 

Benjamin  A.  Corbin,  of  Webster 1807 

Henry  E.  Rockwell,  of  Millbury 1807 

Lament  B.  Corbin,  of  Oxford 1868 

Silas  Dunton,  of  Millbury 1808 

Wm.  D.  Jones,  of  Douglas 1868 

George  J.  Sanger,  of  Webster 1869 

James  M.  Cunliff,  of  Sutton 1869 

Marcus  M.  Luther,  of  Douglas 1869 

Charles  H.  Page,  of  Webster 1870 

John  Rhodes,  of  Millbury 1870 

Moses  W.  Mcllitire,  of  Oxford 1870 

Wm,  L.  Davis,  of  Dudley 1871 

Edwin  H.  Hutchinson,  of  Sutton 1871 

Thomas  H.  Meek,  of  Douglas 1871 

Horace  I.  Joslin,  of  Webster 1872 

E.  Harris  Howland,  of  Oxford 1872 

Irving  B.  Sayles,  of  Millbury 1872 

C,  D.  .Morse,  of  Millbury 1873 

Andrew  J.  W^aters,  of  Webster 1873 

Samuel  W.  Heath,  of  Douglas 1873 

James  B.  Williams,  of  Douglas... 1874 

George  Hodges,  of  Oxford 1874 

Wm.  Abbott,  of  Sutton 1874 

M.  M,  Hovey,  of  Sutton  1S75 

C.  W.  Duggan,  of  Millbury 1875 

E.  F,  Smith,  of  Dudley 1875 

Frederick  T.  Chase,  of  Webster 1876 

Francis  Bugbee,  of  Webster 1876 

George  F.  Daniels,  of  Oxford 1876 

Under  the  apportionment  of  1876  the  towns  ot 
Spencer,  Charlton,  Southbridge  and  Oxford  consti- 
tuted the  Thirteenth  Worcester  District  and  were 
represented,  until  the  next  apportionment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

George  F.  Daniels,  of  Oxford 1877 

Isaac  B.  Martin,  of  Southbridge 1877 

Calvin  D.  Paige,  of  Southbridge 187S 

James  H,  Ames,  of  Spencer 1878 

Samuel  C.  Paino,  of  Oxford 1879 

George  D.  Woodbury,  of  Charlton 1879 

John  W.  Bigelow,  of  Spencer 1880 

John  M.  Cochran,  of  Southbridge 1880 

Isaac  L.  Prouty,  of  Spencer. 1881 

Samuel  C.  Hartweil,  of  Southbridge 1881 

Isaac  L.  Prouty,  of  Spencer 1882 

George  H.  Taft,  of  Charlton 1882 

Benajah  B.  Bugbee,  of  Southbridge 1883 

Albert  Tyler,  of  Oxford 1883 

Joseph  W.  Temple,  of  Spencer 1884 

Francis  L.  Chapin,  of  Southbridge 1884 

Alleu  L.  Joslin,  of  Oxford 1885 

Henry  G.  Lamb,  of  Oxford 1885 

Joseph  L.  Woodbury,  of  Oxford 1886 

James  Holmes,  of  Spencer 1886 

Under  the  apportionment  of  1886  the  towns  of 
Webster,  Oxford  and  Auburn  constituted  the  Eighth 
Worcester  District  and  have  been  represented  as  fol- 
lows : 

Henry  Brandes,  of  Webster 1887 

John  J.  Allen,  of  Auburn 1888 

Lyman  R.  Eddy,  of  Webster 188» 
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Besides  the  above,  there  are  some  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  town  in  its  earliest  yeais,  or  who 
have  been  its  native  or  adopted  sons,  of  whom  special 
mention  sliould  he  made.  The  original  grantees  in  1082 
were  Major  Robert  Thompson,  William  Stoughton  and 
Joseph  Dudley.  Major  Thomp.son  was  a  member  of 
the  first  corporation  established  in  England  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  in  New 
England.  He  was  the  third  president  of  the  corpor- 
ation and  thus  became  especially  interested  in  New 
England  aflairs.  It  was  through  his  influence  that 
the  emigration  from  England  of  the  French  refugees 
took  place,  and  through  him  that  the  French  settle- 
ment in  Oxford  was  made.  He  received  a  grant  of 
five  hundred  acres  of  land  from  the  Massachusetts 
Province  in  acknowledgment  of  his  friendship  for 
the  colony.  This  grant  was  laid  out  in  the  territory 
east  of  Woodstock,  which  afterward  became  the  north 
part  of  Killingly  in  Connecticut,  and  in  1731  the 
General  Assembly  of  that  province  granted  to  Joseph 
Thompson,  the  grandson  of  Robert  Thompson,  two 
thousand  acres  near  the  grant  of  his  grandfather. 
The  name  of  the  North  Parish  of  Killingly  was  first 
called  Thompson's  Parish  and  finally  incorporated  as 
Thompson. 

William  Stoughton,  one  of  the  grantees  with  Major 
Thompson,  was  born  in  Englaud  in  1631,  and  died  in 
Dorchester,  July  7,  1701.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1650,  and  after  studying  theology  went  to  Eng- 
land and  was  a  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
but  ejected  at  the  restoration.  He  returned  to  New 
England  in  1662,  and  entered  with  spirit  into  public 
affairs.  From  1676  to  1679  he  was  an  agent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Colony  in  England,  and  in  1692  was 
appointed  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jud- 
icature, a  position  which  he  held  until  1701.  He  was 
also  Lieutenant-Governor  from  1692  to  1701,  and  act- 
ing Governor  during  the  absence  of  Sir  William 
Phipps  in  England.  He  was  a  benefactor  of  his  ahna 
mater,  one  of  whose  dormitories,  named  after  him,  was 
built  at  his  expense. 

Joseph  Dudley,  the  third  grantee,  was  a  son  of  Gov. 
Thomas  Dudley,  and  was  born  in  Roxbury  July  23, 
1647.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1665,  and  after 
studying  theology,  entered  on  a  political  career.  In 
1686  he  was  appointed  President  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire,  but  when  superseded  by 
Audros,  soon  after  went  to  England,  and  after  his 
return,  in  1690,  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  New 
York.  At  a  later  date  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  England,  and  in 
1702  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  which  office  he  held 
until  November,  1715.  He  died  in  Roxbury,  April 
2,  1720. 

The  Frenchman  through  whom  the  grantees 
secured  the  immigration  of  the  Huguenots  to  New 
England,  and  their  settlement  at  Oxford,  was  Gabriel 
Bernon,  from  Rochelle,  in  France.  He  was  born  in 
that  city  April  6,  1644,  and  was  a  man  of  large  estate. 


He  was  imprisoned  two  years  on  account  of  his  relig- 
ious opinions,  and  afterwards  went  to  Holland,  from 
whence  he  came  to  New  England.  It  seems  to  have 
been  through  his  exertions  that  the  colony  at  Oxford 
secured  a  foothold,  and  with  his  means  that  a  grist- 
mill and  saw-mill  and  wa.sh-leather  mill  were  built 
o4  the  territory.  Mr.  Bernon  lived  at  various  times- 
in  Boston  and  Newport  and  Providence,  in  which 
last  place  he  died  February  1,  1736. 

Among  those  of  later  years  deserving  a  place  in 
this  narrative  are  Ira  Moore  Barton  and  Alexander 
De  Wilt. 

Mr.  Barton  was  born  ia  Oxford,  October  25,  1796, 
and  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1819.  He 
studied  law  with  General  Bridgham  in  Providence, 
Hon.  Levi  Lincoln  in  Worcester,  Sumner  Barton  in 
Sutton,  and  at  the  law  school  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  1822. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  September,  1S22,  and 
represented  his  native  town  in  the  General  Court  in 
1830,  1831  and  1832.  In  1833  and  1834  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate,  and  in  1836  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  revising  the  statutes.  In  the  last 
year  he  was  appointed  judge  of  probate,  and  removed 
to  Worcester.  In  1844  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
law,  and  died  in  Worcester,  July  18,  1867. 

Alexander  De  Witt  was  born  in  New  Braiutree, 
April  2,  1798,  and  bore  the  family  name  of  Witt, 
wbich  was  changed  by  statute  to  the  name  by  which 
he  was  known  during  the  whole  of  his  public  life. 
His  school  education  was  exceedingly  limited,  and 
most  of  the  time  during  the  first  fourteen  years  of 
his  life  was  spent  about  his  home  and  on  the  farm. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Merino  Manufacturing  Co.  in  Dudley,  and  remained 
four  years.  In  1818  he  went  to  Franklin,  and  en- 
tered, as  clerk,  the  office  of  a  cotton  manufactory, 
and  in  1819  formed  a  partnership  with  Nathaniel 
Miller  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  thread.  In  1820 
he  leased  a  mill  in  Foxboro',  and  continued  in  the 
same  business,  keeping  at  the  same  time  a  country 
store.  In  that  year  he  married  IMary,  daughter  of 
William  Makepeace,  of  Franklin,  and,  in  connection 
with  his  father-in-law,  a  third  mill  was  built  by  him, 
and  run  with  success  until  1828.  In  that  year  he 
removed  to  Oxford,  and,  in  connection  with  his 
three  brothers,  Stearns,  HoUis  and  Archibald,  built 
a  thread-mill,  and  carried  on  the  manufacture  of 
thread  for  twenty  years.  He  was  afterwards  engaged 
in  both  the  cotton  and  woolen  business.  In  1837  he 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he  carried  on  for  three 
years  a  commission  business  in  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  still  holding  his  interest  in  the  mill  erected  by 
himself  and  brothers.  In  1840  he  returned  to  Ox- 
ford, and  by  this  time  had  established  a  reputation 
for  ability,  honesty,  shrewdness  and  good  judgment 
in  business  aft'airs.  Originally  a  Democrat,  he  had 
become  a  Whig  after  the  removal  of  the  deposits  by 
Jackson,  and  in  1842,  1844  and  1850  he  represented 
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Oxford  in  the  General  Court.  In  1851  and  1869  he 
was  Senator,  and  in  1853  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  In  1856  and  1857,  as  a  Re- 
publican, he  represented  the  Worcester  South  District 
in  Congress.  Few  men  have  been  connected,  in  re- 
sponsible positions,  with  more  institutions,  financial 
and  industrial.  For  twenty-six  years  he  was  a  di- 
rector in  the  Merchants'  and  Farmers'  Insurance  Co. 
of  Worcester;  for  twenty-seven  years  a  director  in 
the  State  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. ;  for  twenty 
years  either  president  or  trustee  of  the  Mechanics' 
Savings  Bank  of  Worcester;  twenty-one  years  con- 
nected with  the  Oxford  Bank,  and  five  years  its 
president ;  twenty-five  years  counected  with  the 
Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad  Company,  and 
three  years  its  president;  seventeen  years  a  director 
of  the  Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company, 
and  twenty-five  years  director  in  the  Norwich  and 
Worcester  Railroad  Company.  The  writer  of  this 
sketch  knew  him,  and  remembers  him  well  as  one  of 
the  most  striking  personages  within  the  range  of  his 
acquaintance.  A  man  of  large  frame,  somewhat 
portly,  with  a  florid  complexion,  a  good  head  and  a 
freedom  of  dress,  he  resembled  Colonel  Thomas  H. 
Benton  in  appearance,  and,  like  him,  attracted  atten- 
tion in  every  assembly  of  men  of  which  he  was  one. 

The  territory  of  Oxford,  originally  containing 
forty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  has 
been  enlarged  and  contracted  at  various  times  until, 
at  the  present  date,  it  measures  not  far  from  fifteen 
thousand  acres.  In  1732  Oxford  South  Gore  was 
annexed,  and  in  1735  a  tract  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Paul  Dudley  farm  was  taken  within  its  bounda- 
ries. The  next  change  in  the  boundaries  of  the  town 
was  occasioned  by  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of 
Charlton.  The  following  petition  was  the  basis  of 
the  act  incorporating  that  town  : 

To  His  Excellency,  William  Shirley,  Esq.,  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-Chief,  the  Honorable  Council  and  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Court  assembled  at  Boston,  the  27ti»  day  of  March,  1754. 

The  petition  of  thesubscribei-s  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Oxford  in  the 
County  of  Worcester,  most  humbly  sheweth  that  yourpetitionersbeingin 
the  west  part  of  Oxford  aforesaid,  labor  under  great  difficulties,  by  reason 
of  the  distance  we  live  from  the  place  of  public  worship;  it  being 
more  than  ten  miles  from  the  meeting-house  to  the  west  bounds  of 
the  town  and  about  two  miles  from  the  east  bound.  Some  of  us  at- 
tend public  worship  at  Dudley  and  some  at  Sturbridge  on  Lord's  day, 
and  have  no  privilege  from  Oxford  on  this  account,  and  are  yet  al- 
ways taxed  to  all  the  charges  of  the  town  and  have  been  for  more 
than  sixteen  years  past;  but  to  encourage  us  in  getting  a  town  or 
district  of  the  west  part  of  the  town,  they  voted  at  a  town-meet'ng  on 
the  17th  of  May,  1750,  to  set  off  the  west  part  of  Oxford  within  two 
miles  of  the  village  line,  in  case  a  number  of  those  residing  in  the 
Gore  would, join  witli  us. 

We  then  thought,  and  do  now  think,  that  if  the  village  took  two 
miles  from  the  west  part,  we  should  be  greatly  wronged. 

We  then  applied  to  the  Honorable  Court  for  relief,  but  met  with 
opposition  from  the  Board;  we  were  disheartened,  and  as  we  had  got 
timber  for  a  meeting-house  and  were  much  encouraged  by  the  gentle- 
men owning  land  here,  who  offered  to  give  the  glass  and  nails,  but 
being  taxed  so  high  for  building  the  meeting-house  and  firnishing  it 
in  the  best  manner,  equal  to,  if  not  better,  than  any  in  tliis  country: 
and  many  of  us  not  knowing  anything  of  the  the  town-meeting  when 
the  grant  was  made  and  our  paying  to  the  support  of  schools  in  the 
town  and  having  but  little  benefit  therefrom  amongst  us  and  having 


such  large  herds  of  cattle  brought  among  us  breaking  into  our  im- 
proved lands  and  destroying  our  corn  and  grass  and  living  so  far  from 
the  town  pound  as  ten  miles  and  almost  impossible  to  drive  cattle 
there  ;  all  these  tilings  considered,  we  fear  we  shall  be  undone  without 
the  help  of  the  Court,  for  we  petitioned  the  town  to  vote  us  off  last 
March  meeting,  but  nothing  was  acted  upon  it. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  humblj'  pray  your  Excellency  and  the 
Honorable  Court  would  be  pleased  to  take  our  distressed  circumstances 
under  your  wise  consideration  and  erect  us  into  a  town  or  district,  or 
otherwise  relieve  your  petitioners  as  in  your  wisdom  you  shall  think 
best  and  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray. 


William  Alton. 
Edward  Mackintire. 
Ebenezer  Mackintire. 
Thomas  Mackintire. 
Job  Mackintire. 
Edward  Chamberlain. 
Ebenezer  Lamb. 
Joseph  Clemence. 
John  Dresser. 
Samuel  Scott. 
Edward  Willard. 
Amos  Newton. 
Richard  Dresser. 
Samuel  Streeter. 
James  Lamb. 
John  Davidson. 
Philip  Clemence. 
Saoiuel  Rogers, 

Paul  Rich. 


Nathaniel  French. 
Nathan  Mackintire. 
Thomas  Mackintire,  Jr. 
Jesse  Mackintire. 
Daniel  Mackintire. 
Nathaniel  Blood. 
John  Henry. 
John  Olds. 
Elislia  Putney. 
Jonathan  Clemence. 
James  Butler. 
Benjamin  Hobbs. 
Adam  Johnson. 
Joseph  Twiss. 
George  Pike. 
Thomas  Hawkins. 
Kichard  Blood. 
Ebenezer  Fosket. 


The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  General  Court, 
to  whom  the  petition  was  referred,  was  as  follows  : 

The  Court's  Committee  having  considered  all  the  circumstances,  re- 
commend a  district  to  be  made;  beginning  at  the  south  line  of  Ox- 
ford one  mile  west  of  the  village  line,  so  called;  thence  northerly  par- 
allel with  the  line  of  said  village  to  Leicester  south  bound  ;  thence 
west  with  Leicester  and  Spencer  south  bounds,  until  it  comes  within 
one  mile  and  a  quarter  of  Sturbridge  east  bound;  thence  running  one 
mile  and  a  quarter  westerly  to  Oxford  northwest  corner  ;  theuce  south- 
erly by  Oxford  westerly  bound  to  Dudley  northwest  corner  ;  thence 
with  Oxford  south  bound  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

(Signed)  John  Greenleaf. 

The  Gore  referred  to  in  the  above  petition  was 
a  triangular  tract  of  land  containing  ten  thousand 
acres  which  was  finally  annexed  to  Sturl)ridge, 
Charlton  and  Oxford.  The  village  also  referred  to  in 
the  petition  was  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  set  off  from  the  original  grant  for  the 
village  of  Oxford.  In  accordance  with  the  above 
report  an  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  November 
21,  1754. 

The  next  change  was  effected  by  the  act  incorpora- 
ting the  town  of  AVard,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Auburn.  A  parish  had  already  been  established  and 
the  act  of  incorporation  provided 

That  the  said  parish  now  to  be  incorporated  into  a  town  by  the  name 
of  W^ard  shall  be  bounded  as  follows,  viz.:  Beginning  at  a  heap  of  stones 
in  the  line  between  Sutton  and  Oxford,  and  from  tlience  running  north 
thirty-five  degrees  east  upon  the  Sutton  line  twelve  hundred  and  forty- 
four  rods  to  a  heap_of  stones  ;  from  thence  north  sixteen  degrees  west 
iipon  Worcester  line  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  rods  to  a  heap  of 
stones;  from  thence  north  thirty-two  degrees  west  upon  Worcester  line 
eighty  rods  to  a  heap  of  stones  ;  from  thence  north  eleven  degrees  west 
upon  Worcester  line  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  rods  to  a  heap  of 
stones  ;  from  thence  west  three  degrees  south  partly  on  Worcester  and 
partly  on  Leicester  lines,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-four  rods  to  a  heap 
of  stones;  from  thence  south  forty-three  degrees  west  on  Leicester  line 
three  hundred  and  twenty  rods  to  a  gray  oak  tree  ;  from  thence  north 
thirty-three  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  west  upon  Leicester  line  five 
hundred  and  sixty  rods  to  a  heap  of  stones ;  from  thence  partly  on  a 
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gore  and  partly  oit  the  Oxford  line  five  hundrGd''and  aixty-seven  rods 
to  a  heap  of  atones  ;  from  thence  east  forty  degrees  south  on  Oxford  hne 
three  hundred  and  lifty-eiglit  rods  to  a  white  pine  tree  ;  and  from  tlience 
■east  six  degrees  soutli  upon  Oxford  line  tlireo  handled  aud  seventy  rods 
to  the  til-st  mentioned  heap  of  stones  ;  whifli  described  plot  of  ground 
contains  eiglit  tlionsand  tliree  hundred  and  forty  acres,  and  is  liereby 
erected  into  a  town  by  tiie  name  of  Ward. 

Ou  the  5th  of  January  1789,  it  was  enacted  that 
Isaac  Moffet,  Elijah  Learned  and  Ephraim  Segara,  of 
Charlton,  with  their  polU  and  estates,  be  aiinexe<l  to 
Oxford,  and  on  the  18th  of  February,  17;t3,  it  was 
enacted  that  Jonathan  Kidder,  Samuel  Blanchard  ' 
and  Arthur  Dagget,  of  Sutton,  be  also  annexed,  with 
their  polls  and  estates,  to  Oxford.  On  the  6th  of  March, 
1832,  the  town  of  Webster  was  incorporated  and  its 
territory  was  described  in  the  act  as  "  in  the  south- 
erly part  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  comprised 
within  the  following  limits,  that  is  to  say  beginning 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  said  territory  where  the 
line  between  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  inter- 
sects French  Rii^er  ;  thence  running  easterly  by  said 
line  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Douglas ;  thence  north- 
erly by  the  line  which  divides  Douglas  from  Oxford 
8ouih  Gore  until  it  intersects  the  line  between  Oxford 
and  Douglas  ;  thence  due  west  two  and  three-fourths 
miles  and  thirty  rods  to  a  stone  monument  about 
eighty-eight  rods  westof  French  Kiver;  thence  south- 
erly in  the  direction  of  a  stone  monument  in  the  line 
of  Oxford  and  Dudley,  near  the  house  owned  by  Dan- 
iel Greenwood  and  Samuel  Slaterly  to  the  middle  of 
said  river;  thence  southerly  by  said  river  to  the  first- 
mentioned  corner."  The  last  change  in  the  territory 
and  boundaries  of  the  town  was  made  by  the  passage 
of  an  act  March  22,  1838,  annexing  to  Oxford  "  the 
tract  of  unincorporated  land  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester called  Oxford  North  Gore,  and  bounded  north 
by  the  town  of  Leicester,  west  by  the  town  of  Charlton, 
south  by  the  town  of  Oxford  and  east  by  the  town  of 
Auburn." 

The  population  of  Oxford  has  gradually  fallen  off 
during  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  1875  it  was  2938,  in 
18S0,  2G04  and  in  1885,  2355.  This  is  partly  ac- 
counted for  by  the  decline  in  the  shoe  business.  This 
decline  seems  to  be  shared  by  all  the  smaller  towns, 
while  the  larger  towns,  in  which  labor  is  more  easily 
obtained  and  the  facilities  for  manulacturing  are  great- 
er, are  sensibly  gaining.  With  good  railroad  commun- 
ications, lying,  as  it  does,  on  the  Norwich  ctWorcester 
Railroad,  by  which  markets  are  easily  accessible,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  town  should  not  soon 
regain  its  former  business  and  secure  a  permanent 
career  of  prosperity.  There  must  be  a  time  when 
the  depletion  of  New  England  communities, 
caused  by  the  attractive  features  of  the  West,  must 
cease,  and  a  reflex  tide  must  follow  the  final  tilling  up 
of  Western  cites  and  towns.  Everything  must  in  the 
end  find  its  level,  and  the  draining  process  must  cease 
when  the  places  to  be  filled  reach  a  point  higher  than 
their  source. 

Besides  the  Fire  Department,  with  its  apparatus  and 


other  property  of  the  town  already  mentioned,  the 
town  has  a  Town  Hall,  built  in  1873  at  a  cost  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  which  took  the  place  of 
the  older  structure  on  the  old  Common,  built  in  1839. 
Among  the  institutions  of  the  town  is  the  Oxford 
National  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  organized  January  2,  1865,  as 
the  successor  of  the  old  Oxford  Bank,  incorporated 
February  8,  1823.  It  occupies  a  building  of  its  own 
in  the  central  village,  built  in  1856.  It  is  a  well-man- 
aged, conservative  institution,  and  attbrds  such  bank 
facilities  as  the  business  of  the  town  requires. 

In  closing  this  necessarily  superficial  sketch  the 
writer  cannot  omit  saying  that  the  interesting  career 
of  Oxford  deserves  a  more  thorough  portrayal  than 
is  possible  wilhin  the  space  allotted  in  these  volumes. 
He  sincerely  hopes  that  the  investigations  which 
have  been  exhaustively  made  by  Mr.  George  F.  Dan- 
iels and  the  large  amount  of  material  he  has  collected 
may  at  no  distant  day  be  the  means  of  giving  to  the 
citizens  of  the  town  and  to  the  world  a  complete  and 
worthy  history. 
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WILSON  OLNEY. 

Wilson  Olney,  son  of  Eichard  and  Abigail  (Wilson) 
Olney,  was  born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Janu- 
ary 10,  1802.  He  was  the  fourth  child  and  oldest  son 
in  a  family  of  seven  sons  and  six  daughters. 

The  Olneys  of  Rhode  Island  trace  their  descent 
from  Thomas  Olney,  who,  with  his  wife  and  two 
infant  sons,  in  company  with  other  emigrants  from 
the  town  of  St.  Albans,  Hertfordshire,  England,  came 
by  the  ship  "Planter"  to  New  England  in  1635  (see 
Hotten  List  of  Emigrants,  1600-1700,  p.  45). 

Thomas  appears  to  have  settled  first  at  Salem,  in 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  But  in  the  year 
1636-37  he  was  excommunicated  by  Salem  Church 
"for  uniting  in  the  errors  with  Roger  Williams" 
(Winthrop's  Hist.  N.  E.,  vol.  1,  p.  43, note;  Hutchin- 
son's Hist.  Mass.,  vol.  1,  p.  371);  and  he  accordingly 
followed  Williams  to  Providence,  where  we  find  him 
mentioned  as  early  as  June,  1637,  as  one  of  the  set- 
tlers to  whom  land  had  been  allotted ;  and  in  an 
agreement,  dated  October,  1638,  made  between  the 
several  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Providence,  he  is 
named,  with  Roger  Williams,  as  one  of  the  thirteen 
persons  "  being  now  incorporated  into  our  town  of 
Providence;"  and  in  1647  he,  with  Williams  and 
others,  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  town 
of  Providence,  which,  with  committees  from  other 
towns,  was  to  meet  at  Portsmouth  in  May,  1647,  "  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Government"  (see  R.  I. 
Colonial  Records,  vol.  1,  pp.  17,  20,  27,  42). 

Wilson,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  received  his 
education   in   the   schools  at   Providence,  which    he 
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attended  till  his  sixteenth  year,  when  his  father 
removed  with  his  family  to  Douglass,  Mass.,  in  the 
year  1817. 

The  success  of  Samuel  Slater,  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  in  constructing  and  operating  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  attracted  the 
attention  of  men  with  capital  to  enterprises  of  that 
nature. 

Richard  Olney  had  accumulated  a  considerable 
fortune  in  the  West  India  trade  in  Providence,  and 
prior  to  1817  he  and  other  associates,  citizens  of 
Providence,  liad  built  and  thereafter  operated  a  cotton 
factory  at  Douglass,  and  doubtless  his  interest  in 
this  enterprise  was  the  reason  of  his  removal  to  that 
town. 

Here  Wilson  was  employed  for  a  time  in  and  about 
the  mill ;  and  one  winter,  when  he  was  but  seventeen 
years  old,  he  taught  school  in  one  of  the  neighboring 
School  Districts. 

In  after-life  he  remarked,  with  reference  to  his 
school-teaching  experience,  that  some  of  his  scholars 
were  older  and  larger  than  their  teacher. 

In  1819  the  family  removed  from  Douglass  to 
Oxford,  where  his  father  had  bought  the  tavern 
property  and  adjoining  store,  situate  in  the  centre  of 
Oxford  Plain,  on  the  site  where  the  hotel  and  brick 
store  now  are. 

For  the  next  three  or  four  years  he  was  employed 
as  a  clerk  in  his  father's  store  at  Oxford. 

Soon  after  becoming  of  age  he  started  out  for  him. 
self,  and,  leaving  home,  obtained  a  position  in  a  store 
at  Providence,  and  afterwards  was  similarly  employed 
at  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  and  subse- 
quently at  Little  Falls,  near  Paterson,  N.  J.,  wherg 
he  remained  till  1829,  when  he  returned  to  Oxford  at 
his  father's  request,  to  take  a  place  in  the  counting- 
room  of  the  Oxford  Woolen  Company.  This  com- 
pany had  been  established  in  1824,  Richard  Olney 
being  one  of  the  original  stockholders,  and  thereafter 
acquiring  a  controlling  interest  in  the  enterprise. 

Wilson  remained  in  the  countiug-room  of  the  com- 
pany till  1831,  when  he  engaged  in  trade,  with  Samuel 
Dowse  and  Benjamin  F.  Campbell  as  partners,  under 
the  firm-name  of  Dowse,  Campbell  &  Olney.  This 
firm  and  its  successors  (of  which  he  was  a  member) 
continued  in  business  at  the  store  premises,  next 
south  of  the  present  bank  building,  till  1836. 

In  1832  he  married  Eliza  L.  Butler,  third  daughter 
of  Mr.  Peter  Butler,  a  well-known  and  highly- 
respected  citizen  of  Oxford.  His  marriage  was  in 
all  respects  most  fortunate  and  happy.  In  1836,  liav- 
ing  sold  liis  interest  in  the  store  in  O.xford,  he  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  dry  goods  business,  his  former  part- 
ner, Dowse,  having  an  interest  in  the  venture.  He 
resided  in  Louisville  till  1842,  when  he  returned  to 
Oxford. 

His  father  died  at  Oxford  in  October,  1841,  and  by 
his  will  Wilson  was  appointed  one  of  the  executors. 


The   estate  owned   a    large  interest  in   the   Oxford 

Woolen  Company  and  its  property,  and,  by  the  terms 
of  this  will,  the  executors  were  authorized  for  a  time 
to  continue  the  business  of  the  company ;  accord- 
ingly Mr.  Olney,  being  one  of  the  executors,  took 
part  in  the  management  of  the  business,  and  made 
his  residence  at  the  company's  village,  in  the  westerly 
part  of  the  town. 

In  1846  the  mill  and  other  property  of  the  com- 
pany were  sold  to  the  late  George  Hodges,  Mr.  Olney, 
however,  retaining  an  interest  in  the  property,  and 
forming  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Hodges  for  continuing 
the  business.  This  partnership  lasted  till  1853,  when 
Mr.  Olney  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Hodges,  and,  buy- 
ing the  premises  then  known  as  the  "  Barbour  Place," 
near  the  northerly  end  of  the  Main  Street  in  Oxford, 
he  removed  there  with  his  family  in  1853.  In  the 
following  year  he,  with  Charles  E.  Daniels  as  partner, 
was  engaged  in  the  shoe  manufacturing  business.  In 
1855  he  was  elected  cashier  of  the  Oxford  Bank. 
This  position  he  lield  for  nearly  twenty  years,  till 
obliged  by  ill  health  to  relinquish  it  a  few  months 
prior  to  his  death. 

His  discharge  of  his  oflSce  of  cashier  of  the  bank 
was  marked  by  that  strict  fidelity  to  duty  which  dis- 
tinguished his  conduct  iu  every  relation  of  life. 

In  politics  he  was  a  stanch  Wliig,  so  long  as  the 
Whig  party  existed,  but  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
he  uniformly  acted  with  the  Democratic  party. 

In  1835  he  and  his  wife  became  members  of  the 
Orthodox  Congregational  Church  in  Oxford. 

The  sincerity  of  his  religious  faith  was  exemplified 
by  the  purity  of  his  daily  walk  and  conversation,  and 
by  the  consistent  Christian  character  he  ever  main- 
tained. The  scrupulous  honesty,  strict  integrity  and 
uprightness,  which  marked  his  dealings  with  all, 
commanded  at  all  times  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
all  who  knew  him. 

While  he  was  sincere  and  firm  in  his  convictions, 
and  ever  faithful  to  the  obligations  of  duty,  yet  his 
nature  was  kindly,  his  impulses  generous,  and  his 
judgments  of  others  most  charitable.  In  personal 
appearance  he  was  tall,  erect,  with  a  well-proportioned 
figure,  and  manly  and  dignified  in  feature  and  bear- 
ing. He  died  at  his  home  in  Oxford  in  February, 
1874,  leaving  his  wife,  four  sons  and  a  daughter. 


MOSES  BUFFUM. 

Moses  Buffum  was  born  July  10,  1800,  at  Smith- 
field,  R.  I.,  the  son  of  Joshua  and  Sabra  (Ballou) 
Buffum. 

At  nine  years  of  age  he  was  left  an  orphan,  and 
thereafter  made  his  way  in  the  world  unaided,  in  the 
face  of  adverse  and  discouraging  circumstances.  He 
was,  in  boyhood,  employed  in  the  mills  at  Slatersville, 
and,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  efficient  as  a  cotton 
weaver.  Being  inclined  to  habits  of  sobriety  and  econ- 
omy, he,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  saved  sufficient 
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means  to  begin  business  on  a  small  scale  for  himself. 
He  had  a  desire  to  enter  mercantile  life  ;  but  circum- 
stances not  being  favorable,  his  first  venture  was  in 
the  manufacture  of  felt  hats  for  the  New  York 
market.  In  this  he  was  only  moderately  successful ; 
and  an  opportunity  offering  to  enter  the  store  of  Mr. 
Esek  Pitts,  a  manufacturer  of  satinets  at  Millville, 
he  availed  himself  of  it. 

Here  he  won,  by  his  faithfulness  and  efficiency,  the 
confidence  of  his  employer,  and,  after  two  or  three 
years,  married  his  daughter  and  was  received  as  his 
partner  in  the  store,  and  also  in  the  manufacturing 
business.  TJie  operations  of  the  firm  continued 
successfully  until  1834,  when  Mr.  Pitts  died.  Mr. 
Bufium  then  assumed  the  affairs  of  the  company, 
and  in  addition  took  the  agency  of  several  other 
small  mills  in  the  vicinity,  which  he  managed  ably, 
developing  excellent  business  talents.  For  several 
years  he  was  prospered,  and  began  to  realize  something 
of  his  hopes  pecuniarily,  when  misfortune  overtook 
him. 

His  first  severe  reverse  was  the  burning  of  his  mill, 
in  1849.  He  had  not  fully  recovered  from  this  loss, 
when,  through  the  failure  of  a  friend,  whom  he  had 
assisted  financially,  he  met  with  another  disaster, 
and  saw,  within  a  short  time,  the  results  of  his  earlier 
business  life  nearly  all  swept  away. 

At  the  age  of  fifty-two,  with  his  means  thus  materi- 
ally reduced,  he,  in  1852,  came  to  Oxford,  having 
that  year  purchased,  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Harding,  the 
estate  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town,  since  known 
as  Buffumsville,  having  associated  with  him  in  the 
transaction  Mr.  Edward  Thayer,  of  Millville.  Here 
they  began  the  making  of  fine  black  woolen  cloths, 
in  which  they  were  prosperous. 

In  1855  the  partnership  expired  by  limitation. 
Mr.  Buffum  then  bought  out  his  partner's  interest, 
and  by  his  wise  and  cautious  management  carried  on 
the  business  successfully — his  sons,  Moses  H.  and 
Charles  H.,  being  associated  with  him  a  few  years 
later — until  his  decease,  in  1874. 

Mr.  Buffiim  possessed  not  only  native  sagacity  and 
tact,  but  a  hopeful  temperament,  which  led  him  to 
persevering  and  constant  effort  under  all  circum- 
stances. Nothing  changed  his  purpose,  but  quietly 
and  untiringly  he  pursued  his  way  until  success  re- 
warded his  endeavors. 

He  had  strong  moral  convictions  and  strict  integ- 
rity ;  was  considerate  of  the  rights  of  all  with  whom 
he  had  intercourse,  and  possessed  the  esteem  of  the 
community.  He  was  early  an  anti-slavery  man,  and 
a  free-soil  voter,  and  later  a  decided  Republican. 

He  had  no  ambitions  for  public  promotion.  While 
living  in  Millville  he  served  five  years  in  the  State 
militia,  and,  after  filling  the  offices  of  lieutenant  and 
captain,  was,  on  June  17,  1830,  commissioned  as 
colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment,  First  Brigade,  Sixth 
Division  of  Massachusetts  Infantry,  which  office  he 
held  until  July  20,  1832,  when  he  was  "  honorably 


discharge  at  his  own  request,"  and  was  thereafter 
known  as  Colonel  Buffum.  He  was  a  prominent 
Freemason,  and  in  social  and  domestic  life  was  genial 
and  true.  Through  the  long  and  painful  illness  which 
preceded  his  decease  he  exhibited  the  higher  virtues 
which  marked  him  as  a  man  of  uncommon  fortitude 
and  strength  and  amiability  of  character.  He  died 
Nov.  20, 1874,  and  was  buried  with  Masonic  honors,  in 
Rural  Cemetery,  at  Worcester,  Mass.  Closes  Bufl^um 
may  be  numbered  among  the  most  successful  busi- 
ness men  of  the  town  of  Oxford.  He  married,  July 
24,  1823,  Louisa  Pitts,  of  Millville,  who  died,  aged 
seventy-nine,  on  Jan.  13,  1885,  at  Oxford.  They  had 
eleven  children,  six  of  whom  survive — two  sons  and 
three  daughters  residing  in  Oxford,  and  a  daughter 
who  married  George  Mason,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


EDWIN  BAETLETT. 

The  progenitor  of  the  branch  of  the  family  to  which 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  belongs  removed,  according 
to  tradition,  from  Salem  or  vicinity  to  Cumberland, 
R.  I.,  where  Zephaniah,  the  grandfather  of  Edwin, 
was  born.  He  was  a  farmer  and  a  blacksmith,  and 
removed  about  1795  from  Cumberland  to  Thompson, 
Conn.,  where  was  born,  February  9,  1810,  Asa,  the 
father  of  Edwin.  He  spent  his  early  boyhood  on  the 
farm,  and  at  twelve  years  of  age  began  service  at 
Slater  &  Howard's  woolen-mill  in  Dudley  (now  Web- 
ster) entering  the  carding-room.  Here  he  made  good 
progress,  and  from  time  to  time  was  promoted,  until 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  department  as  overseer, 
which  position  he  filled  ably  until  his  decease,  in  1885, 
having  been  in  this  place  for  the  term  of  sixty-three 
years.  He  was  a  man  of  character  and  influence,  and 
although  not  professedly  religious,  was  a  constant 
attendant  on  public  worship  at  the  Baptist  Church. 
He  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Samuel  Kingsbury, 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  staid  old  families  of 
southern  Oxford,  and  who  served  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  They  had  three  children — Edwin, 
Amos  and  Harriet.  Amos  was  captain  of  Co.  H,  in 
the  renowned  Fifteenth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  in 
the  late  war,  and  is  now,  1888,  superintendent  of  the 
Slater  mill,  in  which  his  father  spent  so  many  years. 
Harriet  married  A.  J.  Bates,  a  well-known  citizen  of 
Webster,  and  died  in  June,  1887.  Edwin  was  born 
October  25,  1833,  at  Webster,  attended  the  public 
schools  of  that  town  and  at  WilbrahajQ  Academy,  and 
later  at  a  commercial  school  at  Worcester.  In  his 
boyhood  he  worked  under  his  father  in  the  mill.  At 
about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn 
wool  sorting,  and  was  employed  after  the  expiration 
of  his  apprenticeship  as  journeyman  at  Slater's  until 
he  came  of  age,  in  1854.  He  then  went  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  obtained  a  situation  in  a  wool-store, 
and  continued  there  for  one  year.  In  1855  he  returned 
to  Webster,  and  spent  the  year  at  the  old  business  of 
wool-sorting.     In   1856   he   accepted   a   situation   as 
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book-keeper  at  the  mill  of  Russell  Phelps,  at  West 
Fitchburg,  where  he  remained  for  five  years,  until  his 
engagement,  in  1861  at  Xorth  Oxford,  as  accountant 
for  Messrs.  Chamberlin  &  Burrough.  After  two  years 
here  at  book-keeping  he  became  superintendent,  con- 
tinuing during  1S63  and  186-t.  In  1805,  Chamberlin 
having  previously  sold  to  Burrough,  Mr.  Bartlett 
bought  a  half-interest  in  the  concern,  and  the  firm- 
name  became  Burrough  &  Bartlett,  and  continued 
thus  until  1870.  Down  to  1865  their  operations  had 
been  limited  to  the  wool  manufacture,  at  the  two 
lower  or  "Huguenot  "  mills.  That  year  the  "Sigour- 
ney  "  and  "  Rockdale ''  mills,  both  cotton,  were  added 
by  purchase.  In  1870  Oscar  F.  Chase  became  a 
partner,  and  the  firm-name  was  thereafter  0.  F.  Chase 
&Co. 

In  1874  Burrough  sold  out  to  Chase  &  Bartlett,  who 
continued  together  until  1880,  when  the  firm  dis- 
solved and  a  division  of  the  estate  was  made.  Chase 
taking  the  woolen-mills  and  Bartlett  the  two  upper 
mills.  These  he  has  since  operated  successfully  to  the 
present  time,  1888,  on  cotton-yarns,  the  principal 
product  being  satinet-warps,  which  he  supplies  to 
many  small  mills  in  Oxford  and  surrounding  towns. 

Mr.  Bartlett  married,  in  1859,  while  residing  at 
West  Fitchburg,  Miss  Sarah  L.  Eddy,  of  Webster. 
Their  children  were  Harriet,  born  1863,  who  married 
E.  T.  Hallowell,  and  resides  at  North  Oxford;  Jose- 
phine, born  in  1868,  and  Edwin  N.,  born  in  1872,  who 
both  reside,  1888,  at  home. 

Mr.  Bartlett  has  been  considerably  in  ofiice  in  the 
town,  haviiTg  been  for  seven  years  and  now  (1888)  is 
selectman — for  six  years  chairman ;  several  years 
school  committee,  and  moderator  at  town-meetings. 
He  is  public-spirited  and  favors  advanced  methods 
in  municipal  afiairs;  and  the  appearance  of  thrift, 
which  his  mills  and  village  present,  gives  evidence  of 
his  liberal  disposition.  He  is  one  of  the  principal 
supporters  of  the  Baptist  Society  at  North  Oxford, 
having,  with  his  wife,  become  a  member  of  the  church 
in  1887. 

Personally  he  is  free  and  social,  with  a  gentlemanly 
address  and  a  genial  temperament,  and  is  much  es- 
teemed as  a  friend  and  citizen. 


AXDEEW  HOTVARTH. 

Andrew  Howarth  is  probably  better  entitled  to  the 
distinction  of  a  manufacturer  of  textile  fabrics  "to 
the  manor  born  "  than  any  other  man  of  the  town, 
past  or  present,  his  grandfather,  John,  and  his  father, 
Charles,  having  both  been  flannel  manufacturers  at 
Rochdale,  Lancashire,  England.  Andrew  was  six 
years  old  when  his  father  and  mother,  Elizabeth 
(Lord),  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  at  Ando- 
ver,  Mass.  There  the  father,  in  partnership  with  his 
brothers,  James  and  Isaac — James  being  the  eldest 
and  the  head  of  the  firm — began  the  first  manufac- 
ture of  fine-dressed  flannels  in  the  country.     Andrew 


was  educated  in  the  common  schools  at  Andover, 
finishing  his  course  at  Phillips  Academy.  In  early 
life  he  entered  his  father's  mill,  going  through  its 
various  departments,  and  by  years  of  experience 
there  fitted  himself  for  the  supervision  of  the  entii-e 
manufacture  of  first-class  goods. 

In  1844,  at  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  went  to 
Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had  charge  of  weaving 
in  the  mill  of  Arnold  &  Keese.  He  remained  there 
two  years,  and  in  1846  removed  to  Waterville,  Vt., 
where,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  he  was  overseer  of 
weaving  in  the  factory  of  John  Herren.  Here  he 
was  married  in  September,  1846.  He  next  removed, 
early  in  1847,  to  Bellingham,  Mass.,  and  was,  ibr 
about  six  months,  in  the  employ  of  Kittredge  & 
Loring.  In  August  of  that  year  he  had  an  applica- 
tion from  the  Virginia  Woolen  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany to  go  to  Richmond,  which  he  accepted,  and 
began  service  there  as  overseer,  and  later  was  super- 
intendent, remaining  seven  years,  until  1854,  when, 
by  the  burning  of  the  mill,  operations  ceased  at  that 
place.  Returning  North,  he  accepted  a  position  as 
overseer  of  the  weaving-room  at  George  Hodge's 
mill  in  Oxford.  After  having  been  there  about  four 
months,  a  promising  situation  offering  at  Little  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Saxony  Woolen 
Company,  he,  in  1855,  removed  thither,  filling  the 
position  of  overseer  until  1859,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  agency,  and  ably  managed  the  affairs 
of  the  company  for  thirteen  years. 

In  1872  he  terminated  his  services  there,  and 
having,  by  prudence  and  economy,  accumulated  ade- 
quate means,  he  bought  a  mill  of  two  sets  of  ma- 
chinery at  Northfield,  Vt,  where  he  settled  down 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  his  present  prosperity. 
Ten  years  of  successful  business  enabled  him  to  be- 
come the  purchaser  in  1882  of  the  establishment  at 
Oxford  formerly  owned  by  George  Hodges.  During 
1882,  1883  and  a  part  of  1884  he  operated  the  two 
mills,  his  son,  Francis  A.,  having  had  charge  at 
Oxford  until  the  sale  of  the  Northfield  concern  in 
1884,  when  both  father  and  son  were  associated  here,. 
and  in  1888  still  continue. 

Mr.  Howarth  married,  September  26,  1816,  at 
Waterville,  Martha  Moorcroft,  who  died  in  April, 
1877,  at  Northfield.  Since  her  decease  he  has  re- 
sided with  his  son.  This  son,  Francis  A.,  is  the 
only  surviving  child,  and  was  born  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  1849 ;  was  graduated  in  1872  at  Brown  L^ni- 
versity.  He  married  Bertha  A.  Husy,  of  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  and  they  have  one  son, — Andrew  P.,  born  in 
1874  at  Northfield. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing,  !Mr.  How- 
arth is  a  man  of  good  business  ability,  closely  obser- 
vant of  the  minutest  detail  of  his  manufacturing, 
cautious  and  consequently  successful  financially.  He 
is  pleasing  and  social  in  manner,  and  decided  in  his 
opinions.  As  a  citizen  he  has  liberal  ideas  as  to- 
public  affairs,  and  has  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
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the  community  in  general.  Of  bis  mill  and  village 
too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  with  reference  to 
situation  and  general  aspect.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
find  in  Massachusetts  a  like  establishment  for  which 
nature  has  done  more  than  for  this  beautiful  spot. 


CHAPTER   CLXYI. 
DANA. 

BY   GEORGE   W.    HORR,    LL.B. 

Daxa  was  incorporated  February  18, 1801.  It  was 
named  in  honor  of  Judge  Francis  Dana,  who  assisted 
in  obtaining  for  its  citizens  the  distinction  of  belong- 
ing to  an  independent  municipality.  It  was  composed 
originally  of  parts  of  Petersham,  Hardwicb  and 
Greenwich.  A  boundary  line  was  established  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1803,  but  the  boundary  line  between  Dana 
and  Greenwich  was  not  permanently  established  until 
June  19,  1811.  Parts  of  Hardwick  and  Petersham 
were  annexed  to  the  town  February  4,  1842. 

In  1839  a  petition  was  signed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
one  school  district  in  the  town  of  Prescott,  in  favor  of 
annexation  to  Dana.  The  town  promptly  voted  to 
accept  the  proposition  and  extended  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  their  neighbors.  The  Legislature,  however, 
refused  to  change  the  boundaries  of  the  towns,  and 
the  line  on  the  west  side  of  Dana  remains  the  same  as 
when  the  town  was  incorporated. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Petersham; 
on  the  south  by  Hardwick  and  on  the  west  by  Xew 
Salem,  of  Franklin  County,  and  Greenwich  and  Pres- 
cott, of  Hampshire  County. 

It  has  two  large  natural  ponds — one  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  town,  containing  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  called  Pottapaug  Pond,  and  a  large 
sheet  of  water  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  called 
Xeeseponsett,  which  has  been  from  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant  a  resort  of  piscatory  parties,  sum- 
mer and  winter. 

The  most  important  river  is  Swift  River,  which  af- 
fords excellent  water  privileges. 

Dr.  Hitchcock,  in  his  scientific  State  survey  of 
Massachusetts,  gives  the  geological  structure  of  Dana 
as  gneiss,  and  stratified  with  hornblende  slate. 

In  the  south  part  of  the  town  is  located  Pottapaug 
Hill,  and  in  the  northern  part  Rattlesnake  Hill. 

There  was  a  settlement,  probably,  in  the  south- 
westerly part  of  Niche  waug  (now  Petersham)  as  early 
as  1734,  which  territory  afterward,  at  the  time  of  the 
incorporation,  formed  a  part  of  the  town  of  Dana. 

Various  reasons  have  been  suggested  why  the  in- 
habitants in  this  particular  locality  should  wish  to  be 
incorporated  into  a  township.  And  for  lack  of  re- 
corded evidence,  there  have  been  many  guesses  why 
the  inhabitants  yearned  so  ardently  for  a  charter  of 
incorporation.     It  should  be  remembered,  however. 


at  this  period  of  time  all  were  taxed  to  support  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  however  remote  they  might 
be  from  the  place  of  worship ;  that  the  law  permitted 
towns  to  build  a  meeting-house  and  assess  a  tax  upon 
the  citizens  of  the  town  to  pay  for  its  construction, 
and  also  levy  another  tax  upon  them  to  support  the 
regular  Congregationalist  Church.  Although  this  law 
was  subsequently  modified,  so  that  if  tax-payers  paid 
to  some  designated  religious  society  a  sum  of  money, 
and  furnished  a  certificate  that  they  had  complied 
with  the  statute,  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  they 
were  released  from  the  "ministerial  tax,"  so-called; 
yet,  at  the  time  of  the  movement  for  incorporation, 
no  such  amendment  or  change  existed  in  the  law.  It, 
therefore,  seems  probable  that  these  reasons,  and  the 
distance  of  the  locality  from  the  meetings  of  the 
towns  at  their  centres,  and  the  obligation  resting 
upon  the  militia  to  attend  their  trainings  at  a  distance 
so  remote,  may  all  have  had  weight  in  producing  the 
firm  resolution  to  have  a  town  for  themselves  and 
their  descendants,  and  to  have  it  called  Dana.  We 
have  not  available  records  to  furnish  all  the  names ot 
the  citizens  of  the  territory  which  afterward  formed 
this  township  who  took  part  in  the  great  Revolutionary 
struggle,  but  it  is  safe  to  say,  after  an  examination  ot 
the  records  of  Petersham  and  elsewhere,  that  Bezaleel 
Amsden,  Ruggles  Spooner,  Thomas  Stimpson,  Jona- 
:  than  Parkburst,  John  Town,  Elijah  Babbitt,  Stephen 
Johnson  and  Stephen  Witt  were  soldiers  for  liberty 
from  the  old  Bay  State,  and  from  the  farms  and  plan- 
tations afterwards  embraced  in  this  township.  Most 
of  these  names  are  now  familiar  ones  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  numerous  families  of  their  descendants. 

Most  of  the  voters  among  the  early  settlers  of  Dana 
were  believers  in  the  Democratic  political  tenets  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  opposed  to  the  Federalists,  so 
that  the  action  of  the  citizens  of  this  young  munici- 
pality in  the  War  of  1812  with  England,  coincided 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Petersham, 
and  the  patriotic  side  was  espoused  by  them. 

Vote  for  Governor  in  1801,  the  year  of  their  incor- 
poration, stood:  Elbridge  Gerry,  45  ;  Caleb  Strong,  4. 
Elbridge  Gerry  was  elected  Governor  in  1810,  and 
afterwards  elevated  to  the  high  office  of  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  records  of  the  town  of  Petersham,  covering  the 
period  of  the  War  of  1812,  have  been  burned,  so  that 
we  are  not  able  to  find  the  names  on  record  of  those 
citizens  who  might  have  been  subsequently  annexed 
with  their  property,  to  Dana.  There  is  evidence  of 
one  commissioned  officer,  by  the  name  of  Elisha 
Foster,  who  commanded  a  company  as  its  captain. 

The  first  town-meeting  was  opened  by  legal  warn- 
ing by  Daniel  Bigelow,  a  lawyer  of  Petersham,  and  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  very  much  respected  by 
the  citizens  of  his  town  and  county. 

A  large  share  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  town- 
ship felt  that  Mr.  Bigelow,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
belonged  to  them,  being  so  prominent  a  man  in  their 
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former  town,  and  who  had  two  sons,  at  that  time 
membei's  of  the  Williams  College,  Daniel,  Jr.,  and 
Lewis,  both  of  whom  afterwards  graduated  in  the  class 
of  1803.  Lewis  was  afterwards  elected  a  member  of 
the  Seventeenth  Congress. 

The  largest  owners  of  land  in  this  new  township, 
iu  fee  simple,  as  we  learn  from  the  records  and  tradi- 
tion, were  Seth  Williams,  Joseph  Hendrick,  Jere- 
miah Sibley,  Elkana  Haskins,  Joel  Amsden,  Bezaleel 
Amsden,  Jacob  Amsden,  Daniel  Russell,  Oliver  Har- 
ris, John  Town,  Ichabod  Town,  Elijah  Town,  James 
Babbitt,  Elijah  Babbitt,  William  Bancroft,  Dr.  Jacob 
Whipple,  Simon  Whipple,  Benjamin  Skinner,  Nathan 
Smith  and  Stephen  Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson  lived 
until  185.5,  dying  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

Several  of  the  above,  it  is  believed,  owned  land  to 
the  amount  of  five  hundred  acres  each,  or  even  more. 

At  the  first  town-meeting  Jacob  Amsden,  John 
Town,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  B.  Hendrick,  the  latter  being 
one  of  the  largest  laud-owners  in  the  new  town,  were 
chosen  assessors,  to  determine  the  valuation  of  the 
property  of  the  inhabitants,  for  the  purpose  of  taxa- 
tion. 

At  this  meeting  all  necessary  town  officers  were 
chosen  :  a  Board  of  Selectmen,  the  assessors  herein- 
before mentioned  and  a  long  list  of  minor  officers. 

Daniel  Stone,  Esq., — who  yet  lives,  a  most  respected 
and  honored  citizen,  and,  although  upwards  of 
eighty-two  years  of  age,  retains  his  mental  faculties, 
in  full  vigor,  and  whose  father,  Elias  Stone,  a  very 
worthy  man  and  most  enterprising  citizen,  and  who 
moved  to  Dana  in  1804  and  afterwards  became  the 
owner  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Dana,  whose 
son  Daniel,  carrying  out  his  father's  hopes  and  expec- 
tations, helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  utilization 
of  Swift  River  for  manufacturing  purposes, — says, 
speaking  of  one  class  of  town  officers,  in  an  interest- 
ing historical  sketch  prepared  by  him  many  years 
ago,  but  never  published  :  '■  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Tithingmen  to  keep  order  at  Church,  and,  I  remem- 
ber when  a  bOy,  of  hearing  the  heavy  cane  of  the 
Tithingman  fall  with  a  loud  rap,  when  the  boys  and 
girls  played  in  meeting."  And  he  quaintly  adds: 
"Such  officers  are  needed  now." 

It  was  the  custom  then  for  couples  about  to  be 
married  to  be  advertised.  The  town  clerk,  at  the 
close  of  the  service  on  Sunday,  would  call  out  the 
names  of  the  intended  bride  and  bridegroom  in  a  loud 
voice,  "  marriage  intended,"  etc. 

The  town  was  divided  into  five  school  districts  by 
a  committee  chosen  for  the  purpose  at  their  first 
town-meeting,  and  money  was  raised  for  school  pur- 
poses. For  a  short  time  after  the  incorporation  only 
one  school  was  kept,  and  that  in  the  dwelling-house 
of  Seth  Woodward,  near  the  centre  of  the  town. 
While  this  state  of  things  existed  about  forty  dollars 
paid  the  school  expenses  for  the  year. 

It  is  believed  that  there  were  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  legal  voters  at  this  time  in  the  town.     As  soon 


as  the  five  school  districts  were  all  in  running  order, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars  per  annum  was  about  the  amount  raised  for  the 
next  twenty-five  years  for  school  purposes.  Young  men 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being  good  teachers  could 
be  obtained  for  ten  dollars  per  month  in  the  winter, 
and  female  teachers  at  as  low  a  price  as  fifty  cents 
per  week  in  the  summer. 

The  teachers  all  boarded  around,  and  each  family 
furnished  his  share  of  the  wood — a  good  ox-sled  load 
of  wood — so  that  no  money  was  raised  by  taxation 
for  board  of  teachers  or  for  wood. 

There  was  always,  especially  in  the  winter,  a  very 
large  attendance  of  scholars — many  of  the  scholars, 
both  boys  and  girls,  being  over  eighteen  years  of  age. 
The  old-fashioned  spelling-schools  were  held,  and 
the  scholars  enjoyed  themselves  hugely  during  the 
two  months  of  the  winter  term,  although  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  schools  was  enforced  by  strict  rules,  of 
which  the  ferdle  was  a  very  important  factor. 

There  were  not  many  letters  written  in  those  days, 
and  poitage  was  dear.  It  was  as  late  as  the  year  1812 
before  the  town  had  a  post-office  within  its  limits. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  the  settlement  of  this  ter- 
ritory grist  and  saw-mills  were  constructed.  The 
saw  and  grist-mills  would  be  joined  together,  one  mill 
doing  both  kinds  of  business,  and  with  the  same 
power  and  mill  privilege. 

Seth  Johnson,  Jr.,  after  the  incorporation,  owned 
one  of  these  double  mills  at  the  south  part  of  the 
town,  and  Jacob  Amsden,  one  of  the  first  settlers, 
owned  another  similar  mill,  located  in  what  is  now 
called  the  Doubleday  village. 

The  highways  were  merely  cart  tracks,  and  were 
very  crooked,  not  better  than  common  cart  roads  lead- 
ing to  timber  lots. 

The  inhabitants,  when  they  practiced  any  other 
mode  of  locomotion  than  the  pedestrian,  and  used 
horses,  always  adopted  the  equestrian  method. 

A  yeoman,  who  owned  his  acres  in  fee  simple,  and 
was  entitled  to  the  name  in  free  America,  would  fre- 
quently be  seen  on  horseback,  his  wife  behind  him 
and  often  two  children  in  front.  This  practice  of 
having  a  partner,  both  sexes  being  usually  represent- 
ed, existed  with  the  young  and  old  alike,  whether 
going  to  church  or  to  a  dance. 

Great  curiosity  and  interest  were  manifested  when 
one  of  the  citizens,  Elisha  Sibley,  bought  a  wagon,  a 
vehicle  without  springs  of  any  kind,  and  the  first  one 
on  wheels  for  pleasure  riding  ever  owned  in  the 
town.  It  was  in  very  great  demand,  sometimes 
being  engaged  several  w.eeks  ahead;  the  cost  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  sixty  dollars. 

The  "  One  Hoss  Shay,"  that  "  Hahnsum  Kerridge," 
so  fashionable  in  its  day,  had  not  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Dana.  The  older  men,  however,  continued 
to  wear  the  costume  of  their  fathers :  cocked  up  hats, 
rolled  up  on  three  sides,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle; 
breeches,  knee-buckles,  long  stockings,  etc. 
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I  know  it  is  a  Bin 
For  nie  tu  Hit  and  grin 

At  him  here  ; 
But  the  old  throe-cornered  hat, 
And  the  breeches,  and  all  that 

Are  »o  (jiieer  ! 

All  the  dwelling-houses  at  the  time  of  the  incor- 
poration were  one  story  and  unpaiuted.  Some  of  the 
chimneys  were  of  stone,  some  of  brick.  The  fire- 
places for  the  kitchens  were  about  six  feet  broad,  and 
for  the  square  rooms  or  parlors  about  three  feet. 
The  architecture  was  simple  in  the  extreme, — a  long 
kitchen  on  one  side,  with  a  pantry  and  bed-room  at 
the  end ;  on  the  other  side,  two  rooms, — one  square, 
the  parlor  or  beat  room,  the  other  being  made  nar- 
row, by  the  chimney,  which  was  usually  as  large  as 
the  bed-room,  at  the  end  of  the  kitchen. 

The  soil  produced  large  crops  of  rye  in  its  virgin 
fertility,  and  the  neighboring  towns  were  accustomed 
to  purchase  rye  of  the  farmers  of  Dana.  This  was 
especially  the  case  in  the  year  a.d.  1816.  The  au- 
thor of  this  sketch  has  often  heard  his  grandparents, 
who  had  relatives  in  Dana,  describe  the  direful  con- 
dition of  this  section  of  the  State  in  the  year  1816. 
There  was  almost  a  total  failure  of  the  grass  crop  in 
some  localities,  as  well  as  a  total  loss  of  all  the  maize 
or  Indian  corn.  A  famine  was  dreaded.  The  only 
means  of  transportation  then  was  by  slow  teams. 
The  old  inhabitants,  who  well  remembered  the  dark 
day  of  1780,  felt  that  a  more  serious  calamity  then 
that  was  said  to  portend  might  befall  them,  when 
the  glad  news  reached  the  communities  that  the 
plains  of  Greenwich  and  Dana  would  furnish  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  rye.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  especially  those  east  of  Dana,  were 
most  glad  to  go  to  this  "  Egypt"  and  buy  breadstutf. 
A  kind  feeling  existed  thereafter  towards  the  young 
township,  and  she  was  immediately  recognized  as  the 
equal  of  the  older  municipalities. 

In  the  year  181S,  Nathan  Munroe  died  of  the  small- 
pox, in  the  precinct  now  known  as  North  Dana.  He, 
with  his  daughter,  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
the  "  West,"  and  while  at  the  house  of  a  citizen, 
named  Chamberlain,  was  suddenly  taken  very  sick. 
Many  of  the  neighbors  visited  him,  and  watched  with 
him ;  but  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  the 
small-pox,  consternation  and  alarm  sjiread  like  wild- 
fire throughout  the  town.  There  were  only  two 
dwelling-houses  then  in  this  immediate  locality,  and 
all  persons  who  had  been  "  exposed  "  were  compelled 
to  occupy  one  of  these  houses,  and  submit  to  inocula- 
tion. The  highways  were  fenced  up  in  all  directions 
and  flags  displayed. 

Some  time  previous  to  this  alarm  on  account  of  the 
small-pox,  about  1810,  a  terrible  epidemic  visited  the 
town,  which  physicians  called  spotted  fever.  Some 
died  within  twenty-four  hours  after  being  attacked, 
and  it  spread  to  some  extent  into  the  adjoining  towns. 
Dr.  John  Flint,  who  was  attacked  while  visiting  a 
patient,  died  in  his  sleigh  on  his  way  home.     A  very 


simple  remedy  was  finally  discovered,  and  the 
medicine  used  could  then  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and  in  perfect  purity.  It  was  French  Brandy, 
and  when  administered,  in  doses  large  enough  to  kill 
several  well  men,  to  the  suH'erer,  it  conquered  the 
dread  scourge,  and  all,  who  were  thereafter  attacked 
recovered,  in  ease  the  medicine  had  been  admin- 
istered to  them  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  sufficient 
quantity. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  town's  history  it  might 
be  truly  said  that  there  were  many  manufacturers 
actively  engaged  in  work.  There  was  no  large  manu- 
factory or  factory  building  especially  built  for  the 
purpose,  but  in  nearly  every  dwelling-house,  flax 
and  wool,  raised  and  produced  by  the  farmers  on 
their  own  farms,  were  spun,  woven,  dressed  and  made 
into  wearing  apparel,  by  the  female  members  of  each 
family. 

There  were  also  fullers'  or  clothiers'  shops,  where 
the  various  cloths  for  the  clothes  of  the  men  and  boys 
were  dressed,  dyed  and  pressed.  The  tailor  or  tailoress 
would  then  visit  the  old  homesteads  and  superintend 
and  assist  in  making  up  a  year's  stock  of  clothing. 

When  any  of  their  neat  stock  had  been  fattened 
and  killed,  they  took  the  hides  to  the  tannery  and 
had  them  tanned  for  their  own  use. 

The  shoemaker  went  from  house  to  house,  the  same 
as  his  brother  craftsman,  the  tailor,  and  made  boots 
and  shoes.     This  was  called  "  whipping  the  cat." 

Many  of  the  farmers  with  their  own  teams  visited 
Boston  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  carrying  poultry  and 
pork  to  "market,"  and  purchasing  a  large  stock  of 
groceries,  including  molasses,  fish,  sugar,  salt,  etc., 
and  never  forgetting  to  buy  a  keg  of  good  New  Eng- 
land rum.  Thus,  the  population  was  thrifty,  and 
self-sustaining. 

One  of  the  earliest  industries,  outside  of  their  regu- 
lar avocations,  was,  probably,  the  business  of  prepar- 
ing and  making  potash  for  sale.  The  huge  fire-place 
produced  a  great  quantity  of  ashes,  and,  as  a  few 
acres  of  the  heavily-timbered  land  must  be  cleared 
each  year  by  its  owner,  what  was  consumed  in  the 
fire-place  was  considered  clear  gain,  and  saved  the 
necessity  of  burning  it  on  the  wood-land.  Mr.  Sione 
says  :  "  I  remember  two  such  establishments  in  town, 
one  at  the  brook,  this  side  of  Dana  Common,  where 
N.  L.  Johnson  now  works  palm-leaf,  potash  has  been 
made  there  .since  my  remembrance.  There  was 
another  near  the  spot  where  Henry  Johnson's  house 
now  stands.  I  well  remember  its  standing  there, 
with  all  the  leaches  and  apparatus  necessary  for  mak- 
ing potash." 

Setting  card-teeth  was  also  an  industry  in  which 
the  women  and  children,  more  or  less,  engaged.  First 
in  hand-cards,  afterwards  long  sheets  of  leather  and 
teeth  for  factories  were  furnished  or  "  put  out,"  the 
same  as  palm-leaf  has  been  since. 

Another  industry  in  which  the  women  engaged  was 
the  weaving  of  cotton  cloth.     At  first  only  the  thread 
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was  spun  by  machinery,  the  cloth  being  woven  in 
iand-looms.  One  man,  at  least,  in  the  town  made  it 
his  business,  for  some  time,  to  furnish  the  thread  to 
his  various  customers. 

Wallets  and  poclset-books  were  manufactured  in  the 
town.  For  some  seven  years  quite  a  business  was 
done  in  this  branch  of  manufacturing. 

The  girls  learned  to  stitch  the  articles,  and  this 
work  was  very  generally  engaged  in  by  the  young 
women  of  Dana. 

It  is  believed  that  straw  bonnets  were  made  in 
Dana  as  early  as  the  year  1815.  At  one  time  it  was 
carried  on  quite  extensively.  The  very  best  quality 
of  rye-straw  for  the  bonnets  was  raised  in  this  town, 
on  newly-cleared  land,  being  cut  for  braiding  before 
the  seed  or  grain  was  full.  The  women  and  children 
found  employment  in  braiding  the  straw.  These 
bonnets  became  quite  the  fashion.  The  bonnet  was 
almost  as  white  as  snow,  and,  when  trimmed  with 
ribbons,  it  was  called  very  comely  and  pretty. 

There  was  also  a  tannery  in  the  town,  and  the 
farmers  could  get  cider  brandy  by  the  distillation  of 
their  cider  in  the  distillery  established  in  Dana. 

There  was  very  early  manifested  by  the  inhabitants 
a  spirit  of  entei'prise  and  earnest  desire  to  engage  in, 
or  have  introduced  into  their  little  township,  indus- 
tries and  employments  other  than  tilling  the  soil — 
probably  more  so  than  in  any  other  town  in  all  this 
section  of  the  State. 

Many  town-meetings  were  held  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  meeting-house,  which  was  then  lawful  for 
all  towns  to  do,  and  pay  for  the  same,  as  well  as  the 
support  of  the  minister,  by  a  tax  assessed  upon  the 
inhabitants. 

It  had  been  the  almost  universal  custom  in  Massa- 
chusetts, after  the  incorporation  of  a  town,  for  the 
citizens  to  select  a  central  location  for  the  public 
buildings — a  meeting-house,  with  a  school-house  near 
its  side,  and  town  hall.  Also  the  largest  store  and 
the  principal  tavern  were  generally  found  in  the 
"  centre,"  so-oalled,  and  most  of  the  mechanical  busi- 
ness might  be  expected  to  be  located  in  the  same 
place. 

But  in  Dana  there  was  an  old  meeting-house  which 
had  been  moved  from  the  southerly  part  of  Petersham, 
and  located  on  Dana  Common,  and  which  was  used 
as  a  place  of  religious  worship  by  the  Baptists  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years  after  the  incorporation 
of  the  town,  and  until  the  Baptist  Church  ceased  as 
a  distinct  organization.  Some  of  the  members  of 
this  organization  were  afterwards  found  connected 
with  the  Baptist  Churches  in  Hardwick,  Petersham 
and  Athol. 

This  building  was  finally  bought,  by  the  town,  of 
the  individual  owners  for  a  town  hall  and  school 
purposes,  about  the  time  the  annexation  of  the 
new  school  district,  from  Petersham  and  Hardwick, 
took  place.  This  annexation  somewhat  changed  the 
-controversy  as  to  a  central  location   for  the  public 


buildings.  One  chief  reason,  why  Dana  did  not  con- 
form to  the  prevailing  custom  as  to  the  building  and 
location  of  a  meeting-house  and  town  hall,  seems  to 
have  been  from  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
soutli  and  east  parts  of  the  town  preferred  Dana  Com- 
mon for  the  location  of  said  buildings;  while  the 
citizens  of  the  north  and  west  portions  were  very 
much  opposed  to  this  arrangement,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  sufliciently  central. 

Frequent  town-meetings  were  held  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  1818  we  find  a  record  that  the  town  voted 
to  build  a  town  hall,  and  chose  a  committee  to  de- 
cide upon  the  site.  Very  soon  thereafter,  however, 
another  town-meeting  was  held,  and  the  former  vote 
was  rescinded.  As  early  as  1812  it  was  voted  to 
build  a  meeting-house.  Similar  votes  were  subse- 
quently made,  but  all  were  reconsidered,  as  no  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  for  the  location  of  the  church 
edifice  as  the  property  of  the  town.  The  result  was 
no  meeting-house  was  built,  while  the  law  permit- 
ting the  town  so  to  do  remained  upon  the  statute- 
book.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  of  non-agreement 
as  to  the  best  site,  no  town  hall  was  constructed.  It 
is  apparent  that  very  little  was  paid  in  the  form  of  a 
"ministerial  tax,''  and  nothing  for  the  building  of  a 
meeting-house. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  soon  after  the  incorpora- 
tion they  voted  to  invite  neighboring  ministers  to 
give  preaching  eleven  Sundays  during  the  )'ear. 
And  sometimes,  while  the  law  permitted,  small  sums 
were  raised  as  a  salary  for  a  minister, — two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  being  raised  in  some  years. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Dana,  like  that  of  other 
towns,  to  "let  out'' the  keeping  of  the  town's  poor, 
by  bids,  in  the  manner  of  auction  sales,  at  their  an- 
nual town-meetings,  to  the  "  lowest ''  instead  of 
"highest"  bidders,  i.  e.,  to  those  persons  who  agreed 
or  made  the  lowest  bids,  to  take  care  of  the  paupers 
for  the  least  pay.  But  it  ought  to  be  said  in  this 
connection  that  Dana,  earlier  than  some  other  towns, 
relinquished  this  practice,  and  provided  a  commo- 
dious and  comfortable  home  for  her  unfortunate 
wards  requiring  pecuniary  assistance. 

There  is  good  evidence  to  believe  that  some  in- 
habitants lived  in  what  is  now  called  North  Dana 
quite  a  number  of  years  before  the  incorporation. 
In  the  middle  of  the  old  mill  pond,  a  sliort  distance 
above  the  village,  there  remains  buried  in  the  water 
the  partial  mole  or  bank  of  an  old  mill  dam.  It  has 
been  called  the  Martin  Dam,  but  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ant does  not  recollect  when  the  mill  was  in  running 
order. 

It  is  believed  that,  as  early  as  1812,  Thomas  Stimp- 
son  built  a  saw -mill  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
which  mill  did  some  business  for  many  years,  and  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  he  raised  a  large  frame  for 
a  projected  factory,  hoping  to  find  some  moneyed 
manufacturer  who  would  utilize  this  good  water 
privilege  and  establish  here  an  important  business. 
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The  War  of  1812,  and  its  effects  upon  the  country  in  a 
business  point  of  view,  directly  after  the  declaration 
of  peace,  when  there  was  almost  universal  distrust  of 
the  currency — of  the  paper  which  had  passed  for 
money,  and  the  impossibility  of  using  gold  and  silver 
on  account  of  its  great  scarcity — prevented  any  in- 
vestment of  capital  for  the  purpose  intended  by  Mr. 
Stimpson. 

With  the  exception  of  what  little  business  was 
done  at  this  saw-mill,  this  good  privilege  remained 
useless  until  about  the  year  1830,  when  Daniel  Stone, 
Esq.,  became  interested  in  this  valuable  water  privi- 
lege, and  in  1836  became  its  sole  owner.  He  rebuilt 
the  saw-mill  and  put  up  a  new  grist-mill  on  the  east 
side,  thus  utilizing  the  privilege,  to  some  extent,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  He  also  bought  three  tracts 
of  meadow  and  timber  land  to  secure  his  right  of 
flowage. 

In  1845,  Mr.  Stone  having  in  the  mean  time  sold 
the  property,  with  all  the  privileges  and  appurte- 
nances thereto  belonging,  to  Warren  Hale;  Allen 
Goodman  and  the  said  Warren  Hale  invented  and 
obtained  a  patent  right  of  a  machine  for  making  ami 
shaping  the  piano-forte,  melodeon  and  billiard-table 
legs. 

Nelson  Bosworth,  of  Petersham,  first  commenced 
to  veneer  the  legs.  He  resided  in  Petersham,  and 
for  a  time  took  them  to  his  factory  there,  returning 
them  after  the  veneering  process  had  been  finished. 
For  several  years  all  the  productions  of  the  firm  of 
Hale  &  Goodman  were  drawn  by  teams  to  Palmer 
Depot  to  be  ii-eighted  to  their  various  customers, 
a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles. 

In  1846  Lorenzo  Hale  was  admitted  as  a  partner.  A 
post-office  was  established  here  the  same  year,  called 
North  Dana  Post-office,  and  thereafter  the  village  and 
post-oflice  were  called  by  the  same  name,  having  been 
called  Stonesville  for  many  years  previous.  Soon  after 
Jonathan  E.  Stone,  brother  of  Daniel  Stone,  Esq., 
and  Hammond  Doane  became  members  of  the  com- 
pany. In  1850  William  Stimpson,  Warren  Stimpson 
and  Charles  N.  Stimpson  were  joined  as  co-partners, 
and  Jonathan  E.  Stone,  Warren  and  Lorenzo  Hale 
withdrew  from  the  firm ;  also,  about  this  time,  Ham- 
mond Doane  left  the  company.  New  factory  build- 
ings were  erected,  and  soon  after  Nelson  Bosworth 
was  made  a  partner  in  the  company.  The  manufac- 
ture of  veneered  piano-forte,  melodeon  and  billiard- 
table  legs  was  now  greatly  increased. 

In  1854  Silas  F.  Lindsay  and  George  T.  Johnson, 
two  young  men  who  had  been  very  successful  in 
mercantile  business  in  the  village  of  North  Dana, 
drawing  trade  from  the  neighboring  towns,  joined  the 
company,  with  their  business  and  their  own  partner- 
ship property,  and  the  name  of  the  old  firm  was 
changed  to  Johnson,  Stimpson  &  Co.  The  business, 
under  the  new  organization,  was  greatly  enlarged 
and  good  dividends  were  realized.  In  December, 
1856,  their  principal  factory  buildings  were  destroyed  ' 


by  fire,  but  in  the  spring  of  1857  more  commodious 
and  convenient  buildings  were  erected,  and  equipped 
with  new  and  improved  machinery,  invented  and 
designed  principally  by  Allen  Goodman.  In  the  fall 
of  1857  another  disastrous  fire  occurred,  destroying 
several  buildings  connected  with  the  works  and  burn- 
ing a  large  amount  of  material  and  stock. 

During  the  rebuilding  of  the  factory  buildings 
Allen  Goodman  was  called  to  New  York  City  to  de- 
fend some  of  his  valuable  patents,  which  were  very 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  "  Leg  Company,"  as  it 
was  then  often  called. 

While  there,  although  past  middle  life,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine,  which  he  pursued 
with  very  great  earnestness  until  his  death,  seventeen 
years  afterwards.  He  had  at  one  time  quite  an  exten- 
sive practice,  and  had  gained  the  reputation  of  effect- 
ing remarkable  cures  in  some  cases  of  consumption, 
and  in  attacks  of  typhoid  fever. 

In  1859  Dr.  Allen  Goodman  and  Warren  Hale 
obtained  an  extension  of  their  patents  for  seven 
years  on  the  leg  machinery,  and  bought  out  the  firm 
of  Johnson,  Stimpson  &  Co.,  and  formed  a  new  co- 
partnership under  the  firm-name  of  Warren  Hale  & 
Co.,  consisting  of  Warren  and  Lorenzo  Hale  and  Dr. 
Allen  Goodman.  In  January,  1861,  J.  Wesley  Good- 
man, son  of  Dr.  Goodman,  was  admitted  as  a  partner. 
A  profitable  term  of  business  followed,  Jacob  A. 
Towne  having,  in  the  mean  time,  joined  the  firm, 
of  which  he  remained  a  member  until  his  death, 
in  1872. 

J.  Flint  Peckham,  and  also  Nelson  Bosworth  again 
joined  the  company  in  1867.  In  June,  1868,  the  leg 
factories  were  again  burned,  but  were  rebuilt  the 
same  season. 

5Ir.  Bosworth  had  died  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  Towne,  a  man  of  great  usefulness  to  the 
company,  and  who  had  been  connected  with  this  im- 
portant manufacturing  industry  almost  from  the  very 
commencement.  In  1872  Allen  W.  Goodman,  a  son 
of  Dr.  Goodman,  bought  the  interest  of  Warren  Hale 
in  the  firm,  and  the  firm-name  was  changed  to  Hale, 
Goodman  &  Co.,  consisting  of  Lorenzo  Hale,  J.  Wes- 
ley Goodman  and  Allen  AV.  Goodman.  At  this  time 
another  important  industry  was  added  to  the  busi- 
ness— that  of  the  manufacture  of  picture  frames. 

In  1873  the  leg  and  picture-frame  factories  and  the 
saw-mill  were  all  destroyed  by  fire.  The  leg  factories 
and  saw-mill  were  rebuilt  the  same  year,  and  the 
company  continued  the  business  without  discourage- 
ment. In  January,  1876,  J.  Wesley  Goodman  bought 
out  the  good  will  and  stock  of  this  copartnership,  and 
leased  the  factories  and  power  and  added  to  the  former 
business  (excepting  the  manufacture  of  picture 
frames)  the  construction  of  billiard-table  frames  and 
all  the  wood-work  connected  with  the  tables.  He 
continued  manufacturing  in  North  Dana  for  four 
years,  when  he  removed  his  business  to  Athol. 

Lorenzo  Hale  and  Allen  W.  Goodman  put  in  suit^ 
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able  machinery,  and  established  a  satinet  factory 
under  the  firm-name  of  A.  W.  Goodman,  Scofield 
&  Co.,  and  were  succeeded  by  Messrs.  Dorr  &  Craw- 
ford. In  April,  1886,  Pitts  C.  Tyler,  a  capitalist  of 
Athol,  bought  the  interest  of  Mr.  Dorr,  and  formed 
a  co-partnership  with  W.  J.  Crawford,  the  former 
member  of  the  firm  of  Dorr  &  Crawford,  under  the 
firm-name  of  Crawford  &  Tyler,  in  the  manufacture 
of  woolen  goods.  They  now  employ  about  thirty 
hands,  and  do  a  business  of  about  forty  thousand 
dollars  per  annum.  Eddie  Pitts  Tyler,  son  of  Pitts  C. 
Tyler,  is  book-keeper,  and  the  active  member  who  re- 
sides in  North  Dana. 

Among  the  industries  of  North  Dana  that  are  now 
in  a  flourishing  condition  may  be  mentioned  the 
palm-leaf  hat  industry  and  straw  braid  business  for 
hats  of  Henry  W.  Goodman,  who  does  a  business  of 
about  forty  thousand  dollars  per  year. 

John  E.  Stowell  is  carrying  on  a  successful  busi- 
ness in  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  in  a  shop  that  has 
recently  been  erected  near  the  depot.  Messrs.  Good- 
man and  Stowell  both  use  steam-power. 

A  new  and  handsome  hotel  has  also  been  erected 
near  the  depot,  which  contains  a  fine  public  hall  and 
a  store ;  the  hotel  has  been  leased  by  the  veteran 
landlord,  Captain  D.  L.  Richards. 

It  might  be  well,  here,  to  speak  briefly  of  the  fires 
which  have  occurred  in  the  town  of  Dana,  some  of 
which  have  been  already  incidentally  referred  to. 

First,  as  to  the  village  called  Stonesville  and 
North  Dana.  In  1839  a  shop  belonging  to  Daniel 
Stone,  Esq.,  located  at  the  east  end  of  the  bridge,  used 
as  a  carriage-house  and  storage  of  valuable  material 
for  carriage-wheels,  was  burned  with  contents — loss, 
one  thousand  dollars  and  no  insurance.  The  great 
fire  of  1856  was  the  next  fire  in  the  village,  when  all 
the  buildings  on  both  sides  of  the  dam,  were  con- 
sumed, and  also  a  building  standing  on  the  old  site 
of  the  one  burned  in  1839.  C.  N.  Doane  and  Mr. 
L.  Wheeler  lost  heavily,  without  any  insurance. 
Johnson,  Stimpson  &  Co.,  who  lost  their  principal 
factory  buildings,  were  partially  insured. 

In  August,  1857,  the  hotel  buildings,  occupied 
by  George  H.  Gibbs,  were  entirely  destroyed,  with 
most  of  their  contents — only  partially  insured.  In 
September,  of  the  same  year  the  large  finishing 
shops  of  Johnson,  Stimpson  &  Co.,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  highway,  with  a  full  stock  of  legs,  veneered 
and  ready  for  the  market,  were  burned — partially 
insured.  In  1868  there  was  another  great  fire,  the 
big  water  shop,  .so  called,  was  burned,  the  second 
time,  with  other  buildings  of  the  company,  then  bear- 
ing the  firm-name  of  Warren  Hale  &  Co.  The  loss 
was  fully  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  fire  of  1857  of  the  large  finishing  shops  of 
the  company,  a  dwelling-house,  belonging  to  Franklin 
Blackmer,  was  burned.  Subsequently  the  dwelling- 
house,  barn  and  shop  of  Charles  F.  Gleason  were 
burned,  also  the  house  of  Willard  Blackmer. 


The  goods  in  the  store  have  been  twice  damaged 
by  fire  ;  once  on  account  of  removal,  in  the  great 
fire  of  1856,  and  once  when  the  building  had  been 
struck  by  lightning. 

In  1873  another  great  fire  occurred  in  North  Dana. 
The  principal  works  of  Hale,  Goodman  &  Co.,  includ- 
ing the  picture-frame  factory  and  a  saw-mill,  were 
completely  destroyed  by  fire.  The  loss  was  about 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  this  year  it  is  given  in  an 
official  report  that  Dana  ranked  fourth  in  the  amount 
of  losses  in  the  county  of  Worcester  for  the  year 
1873.  About  the  same  time  the  residence  of  Edson 
Oakes,  with  all  the  buildings  connected  therewith, 
was  burned.  In  1881  the  barn  of  E.  A.  Albee,  with  * 
contents,  and  a  very  valuable  house  were  burned. 

Outside  of  the  village  and  immediate  vicinity  of 
North  Dana  the  most  disastrous  fire  which  has  oc- 
curred was  the  total  destruction  of  the  fine  steam 
saw-mill  of  the  brothers,  J.  Sullivan  and  Zenas  W. 
Brown,  the  loss  being  estimated  at  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  This  mill  was  not  rebuilt,  and  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  business  in  lumber,  of  the  town. 

During  the  year  1888  the  dwelling-house  of  George 
W.  Doane,  south  of  the  Common,  was  burned,  with 
nearly  all  the  furniture  and  clothing  of  the  family, 
including  a  sum  of  money.  Years  previous  an  un- 
occupied house,  owned  and  occupied  at  one  time  by 
Samuel  Oakes,  was  burned. 

In  the  act  approved  May  6,  1884,  to  establish  the 
First  District  Court  of  Northern  Worcester,  the  town 
of  Dana  was  not  included  therein.  A  protest  had 
been  numerously  signed  by  many  of  its  citizens,  and 
forwarded  to  the  Legislature,  against  the  measure, 
believing,  with  a  majority  of  their  fellow-citizens 
living  in  the  proposed  judicial  district,  that  it  was 
not  advisable,  under  all  of  the  then  existing  circum- 
stances, to  form  such  a  court. 

Dana  has  produced  good  men  and  true — fit  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sterling  qualities  of  New  England's 
noble  type  of  manhood ;  temperate,  industrious, 
frugal  and  honest.  "  An  help-meet  for  him  "  (Gen.  ii. 
18).  The  women  of  this  township  have  fulfilled  this 
injunction  of  Sacred  Writ  most  faithfully,  in  times 
of  prosperity  and  adversity.  The  social  and  unwrit- 
ten history  of  the  town  demonstrates  this  fact,  and 
the  development  of  its  agricultural  and  varied  man- 
ufacturing interests  prove  the  untiring  industry  at 
all  times  of  the  girls  and  women  among  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

Daniel  Stone,  Esq.,  is  one  of  the  old  stock,  born 
soon  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town ;  he  has 
lived  to  an  advanced  age,  a  life  of  great  usefulness ; 
has  represented  the  town  two  years  in  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  is  one  of  the  oldest  magistrates  in  this  section 
of  the  State;  has  been  trial  justice.  The  author  of 
this  sketch  well  remembers  a  case  he  had  before 
him,  in  which  he  appeared  as  attorney,  nearly  a  gen- 
eration ago,  and  the  decision  was  most  just,  and 
characterized  by  a  keen  sense  of  the  equities  involved. 
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There  was  no  appeal  entered  to  a  higher  court  from 
tlie  judgment  rendered. 

He  has  always,  since  the  great  Civil  War,  been  a 
true  friend  of  the  soldier,  and  has  assisted  many 
widows,  orphans  and  dependent  fathers  and  mothers 
to  secure  their  rights  under  the  pension  and  other 
laws.  He  has  done  an  extensive  insurance  Ijusiness 
for  many  years,  and  is  still  engaged  therein,  having 
his  son  associated  with  him  ;  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  alumni  of  New  Salem  Academy,  Major  Warren 
Horr,  of  Atkol,  being  his  senior  only  by  a  few  years ; 
he  and  his  noble  and  amiable  wife,  at  the  celebration 
of  theirgolden  wedding,  were  honored  with  the  hearti- 
est expressions  of  esteem  and  respect  by  numerous 
friends  at  home  and  abroad.  At  his  eighty-first 
birthday  in  September,  1887,  members  of  the  family 
representing  four  generations  were  present.  The 
author  is  indebted  to  liim  for  many  facts  of  interest 
in  the  town's  history. 

A  son  of  Dana,  who  has  attained  wealth  and  honor 
while  remaining  a  resident  of  his  native  town,  is 
Hon.  Nathaniel  L.  Johnson,  who  has  been  for  many 
years  in  the  palm-leaf  goods  trade,  and  has  done  a 
business,  on  an  average,  of  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars to  thirty  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The 
palm-leaf  business,  in  its  various  forms,  has  been  a 
prominent  industry  in  Dana  for  many  years.  It  was, 
probably,  first  established  about  sixty  years  ago,  and 
has  been  successfully  and  extensively  prosecuted  by 
many  different  individuals  and  firms. 

Since  1882  the  business  has  been  declining,  on  ac- 
count of  the  importation  from  Europe  and  Eastern 
Asia  of  straw  braid,  and  palm-leaf  hats  are  being  sup- 
planted by  straw  hats,  which  can  be  made  cheaper. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  almost  closed  this  branch  of  his 
business.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Legislature  of  1857-60  and  1871, 
and  a  member  of  the  Senate  in  1873-74,  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  in 
Barre  in  1883,  which  position  he  now  holds.  His 
mother,  Martha  Johnson, — relict  of  Nathaniel  John- 
son, who  represented  the  town  in  the  Legislature  in 
1835,— a  woman  honored  and  beloved  by  all,  died 
October  24,  1883,  aged  ninety-two  years,  two  months 
and  ten  days,  the  oldest  person  in  town  at  that  time. 

James  Madison  Stone  is  a  native  of  Dana  and  son 
of  James  H.  Stone  and  Azubah  Stone,  both  deceased. 
His  venerable  mother  died  December  6,  1888,  aged 
eighty-six  years  and  nine  months.  Nine  children, 
eighteen  grandchildren  and  twelve  great-grandchil- 
dren survived  her.  She  was  a  remarkable  woman, 
well  read  and  possessing  much  information  upon 
general  topics.  She  viewed  the  last  great  change 
with  perfect  composure  and  declared  her  unshaken 
belief  in  "Angel  Ministry.'' 

A  painting  by  her  son,  James  Madison,  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Paint  and  Clay  Club  of  Boston,  a  few 
years  ago,  drew  out  appreciative  notices  from  the 
art-critics.     It  was  a  half-length  seated  figure  of  a 


young  girl,  wearing  a  hat  and  looking  out  of  the  can- 
vas. "  The  cheek  is  suscei>tible  of  pressure,  and  there 
is  blood  in  the  veins — trite  facts,  when  stated  of  na- 
ture, much  too  infrequently  observed  in  a  portrait. 
There  is  something  of  Rembrandt's  simplicity  and 
surety  of  effect  in  this  head — it  at  once  suggests  that 
artist's  portrait  of  Soskia  van  Uhlenburg,  in  the  gal- 
lery at  Dresden,  as  well  as  those  more  elegantly-gar- 
mented figures  of  her  in  Cassel  and  St.  Petersburg." 

Among  those  who  have  served  the  town  in  positions 
of  public  responsibility,  as  town  officers,  may  be 
mentioned  Alpheus  J.  Nye.  He  was  born  in  Enfield, 
Mass.,  and  came  to  Dana,  when  a  young  man,  as  a 
teacher.  His  sterling  character  and  excellent  judg- 
ment were  soon  recognized  by  his  fellow-townsmen, 
who  called  him  repeatedly  to  positions  of  trust  and 
honor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  School  Board  for 
more  than  fifteen  years,  and  also  served  on  the  Board 
of  Selectmen,  as  assessor,  overseer  of  the  poor  and  as 
road  surveyor. 

He  served  as  a  faithful  soldier,  in  Co.  B,  Fifteenth 
Regiment  Mass.  Vols.,  in  the  Great  Civil  War,  and 
died,  of  disease  contracted  in  the  service,  at  Athol, 
Mass.,  Dec.  17,  1888. 

Dec.  10th,  only  seven  days  before  his  death,  the 
author  received  from  our  noble  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions, General  Black,  notice,  in  prompt  answer  to  a 
request,  which  had  been  made  for  the  purpose,  that 
Mr.  Nye's  claim  for  pension  had  been  made  special. 
It  was  immediately  communicated  to  him,  and  his 
expressions  of  joy,  gratitude  and  thanks  were  most 
sincere  and  emphatic.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact 
to  show  one  trait  in  this  worthy  man's  character. 
Although  enfeebled  by  disease  contracted  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  repeatedly  advised  by  his  friends  to  apply 
for  a  pension,  he  steadily  refused  so  to  do  from  prin- 
ciple, as  he  regarded  it,  until  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
perform  manual  labor,  requisite  to  provide  support 
for  himself  and  his  wife. 

Silas  F.  Lindsay,  who  died  in  1887,  a  little  over 
sixty  years  of  age,  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the 
most  active  and  prominent  business  men  of  the  town, 
and  was  always  considered  a  good  adviser  on  busi- 
ness matters.  For  a  number  of  years  he  kept  the 
store  at  North  Dana,  in  connection  with  George  T. 
Johnson,  and  was  a  leading  business  man  of  the  town 
until  increasing  infirmities  obliged  him  to  retire  from 
active  duty. 

Dr.  Daniel  Lindsay,  who  died  in  1887,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-three  years,  was  one  of  the  oldest  physi- 
scians  in  Western  Massachusetts,  and  for  many  years 
was  the  doctor  of  the  town.  Dr.  Lindsay  and  his 
wife  enjoyed  a  married  life  of  seventy-two  years ;  she 
still  survives  in  her  ninety-fourth  year,  and  is  the  old- 
est person  in  town. 

Theodore  S.  Johnson,  counselor-at-law,  and  clerk 
of  courts  for  Worcester  County,  whose  efficiency  and 
courtesy  have  never  been  surpassed  by  anj'  official, 
holding  the  responsible  oflSce  of  clerk  of  the  highest 
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courts  of  Massachusetts,  is  the  son  of  Theodore  W. 
Johnson,  who  moved  to  Worcester,  from  Dana,  not 
many  years  ago.  Charles  R.  Johnson,  another  son  of 
Theodore  W.  Johnson,  is  also  a  member  of  the  Wor- 
cester County  bar,  in  good  practice. 

During  the  last  few  years  Korth  Dana  has  lost 
several  of  its  old  and  respected  citizens  by  death, 
among  whom  were  Solomon  G.  Towne,  aged  seventy- 
eight  ;  Orson  Towne,  seventy-six,  and  Albert  Amsden, 
the  two  latter  having  represented  the  town  in  the 
Legislature,  and  held  various  town  offices. 

Another  event,  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  was  a 
golden  wedding  in  1886,  when  the  fiftieth  marriage 
anniversary  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  Miller  was  duly 
celebrated  by  their  relatives  and  friends  at  the  old 
homestead. 

The  medical  profession  is  represented  in  Dana  by 
Stephen  Witt,  M.D.,  who  has  practiced  medicine  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  is  a  descendantof  one  of  the  old 
families  of  the  town  ;  and  G.  M.  Foskett,  M.D.,  who  is 
a  graduate  of  Amherst  College  and  has  had  extended 
study  and  experience  in  the  medical  schools  of  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York  and  Burlington. 

By  an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1886,  the 
number  of  polls,  the  amount  of  property  and  the  tax 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  including  polls,  at  one-tenth 
of  a  mill  each,  for  each  city  and  town  in  the  several 
counties  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  contained  in  a 
schedule  of  said  act,  constitute  a  basis  of  apportion- 
ment for  State  and  county  taxes  during  the  decade 
ending  in  the  year  1895,  or  until  another  is  made  and 
enacted  by  the  Legislature. 

According  to  this  schedule,  the  tax  of  Dana  was  17 
cents,  and  on  the  valuation  of  $293,473,  Dana  was 
assessed  to  pay  the  sum  of  $255  of  the  amount  of 
$1,500,000  State  tax.  A  new  apportionment  made  by 
the  tax  commissioner  has  been  presented  to  the  present 
Legislature. 

In  the  county  of  Worcester,  in  the  apportionment 
of  1886,  each  of  the  towns  of  Boylston,  New  Brain- 
tree,  Paxton  and  Philipston,  has  a  less  number  of 
polls  than  Dana,  and  both  Paxton  and  Phillipston 
less  property. 

The  railroad,  which  passes  from  Springfield  to 
Athol,  through  North  Dana,  has  been  bought  by  the 
Boston  &  Albany  corporation,  and  is  now  a  branch  of 
that  company.  Improvements  are  being  constantly 
made  in  its  rolling-stock  and  everything  connected 
with  it,  which  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  towns  located 
on  this  route,  especially  those  having  large  and  in- 
creasing manufacturing  interests  like  Dana. 

Swift  River  Lodge  of  Good  Templars,  which  was 
organized  in  October,  1873,  is  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing temperance  organizations  in  this  section  of  the 
State,  and  has  a  membership  of  about  one  hundred. 
The  society  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
community,  and  has  been  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
politics  of  the  town,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
for  several  years  the  prohibition  vote  of  Dana  was 
84 


about  one-third  of  the  total  vote  of  the  town,  the  vote 
of  1887  for  Governor  giving  Ames,  Republican,  forty- 
three;  Lovering,  Democrat,  thirty,  and  Earle,  Pro- 
hibitory, thirty-eight;  the  vote  of  1886  gave  Ames 
thirty-seven,  Andrew  thirty-one,  and  Lathrop,  Pro- 
hibition, thirty. 

The  society  has  a  fine  hall  near  the  depot,  at  North 
Dana,  where  the  meetings  of  the  lodge  are  held. 

Another  important  and  flourishing  organization  is 
that  of  Garfield  Grange,  which  was  organized  in  1882, 
and  is  also  located  at  North  Dana,  where  they  have 
recently  moved  into  a  fine  new  hall  in  Doubleday 
Block.  This  organization  has  done  much  for  the 
agriculture  of  the  town. 

The  census  report  of  1885  gives  the  value  of  the 
agricultural  property  at  §243,596,  of  which  the  land 
amounts  to  $117,270,  the  farm  buildings  to  $102,095, 
and  domestic  animals  to  824,231.  There  are  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  farm-houses ;  the  dairy  products 
amount  to  $10,986 ;  hay,  straw  and  fodder  to  $16,383, 
and  wood  to  $11,420.  Of  the  ll,591i  acres  of  land  in 
the  town,  5632,  or  nearly  one-half  were  covered  with 
wood  in  1885 ;  980  acres  of  which  were  woodland  of 
over  thirty  years'  growth. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  places  in  the  town  is 
Richards'  Grove,  at  North  Dana.  Here,  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  railroad  station,  is  a  beautiful  grove, 
situated  on  the  border  of  a  line  of  ponds,  three  miles 
in  length ;  these  ponds  teem  with  pickerel,  perch  and 
other  fish,  and  during  the  summer  are  covered  with 
most  beautiful  pond  lilies.  Cottages  have  been  erected 
liere,  and  during  the  'hottest  summer  days  cool  and 
refreshing  breezes  play  around  them.  A  spring  of  the 
coolest  and  purest  water  flows  from  the  hillside,  while 
for  those  who  desire  mineral  waters  a  spring,  strongly 
impregnated  with  iron  and  sulphur,  is  near.  This 
has  become  a  favorite  resort  during  the  summer 
months  for  parties  from  Worcester,  Springfield  and 
other  places.  A  fine  pavilion  has  been  erected  by 
Captain  D.  L.  Richards,  the  proprietor,  and  the 
grounds  are  in  great  demand  for  picnic  parties. 

During  the  first  twenty  years  after  the  incorporation 
of  Dana,  itinerant  or  local  Methodist  preachers  occa- 
sionally visited  the  town,  and  a  class  of  Methodists 
was  organized,  consisting  mostly  of  people  living  in 
the  easterly  part  of  the  town.  Among  the  members 
of  this  first  class  were :  Uriah  Doane,  Benjamin  Woods, 
William  Tolman  and  Ebenezer  Grosvenor.  Among 
the  preachers  who  visited  the  place  and  preached  at 
different  periods,  were  the  noted  Lorenzo  Dow,  Joshua 
Crowell  and  Jefferson  Haskell.  But  it  was  not  until 
1830  that  regular  Methodist  preaching  commenced, 
when  a  small  society,  known  as  the  Liberal  Congre- 
gational Society,  held  meetings  in  a  hall  in  the 
dwelling-house  of  Justice  Woods,  whose  father  was 
an  earnest  Methodist.  These  meetings  were  conducted 
by  students  from  Wilbraham  Academy,  and  were  con- 
tinued in  the  hall  until  1833,  when  Erastus  Otis  and 
William  Gordon  were  appointed  by  the  New  England 
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Conference  to  Pelham  Circuit,  which  included  the 
towns  of  Pelham,  Greenwich  luul  Prescott,  in  Hamp- 
shire County,  and  Dana. 

The  preaching  at  Dana  was  in  a  school-house  near 
North  Dana,  which  was  at  that  time  a  small  village, 
known  by  the  nameof  Stonesville.  Prayer  and  class- 
meetings  were  held  weekly,  and  occasional  grove- 
meetings  were  held. 

As  a  result  of  this  work  conversions  multiplied, 
additions  were  made  to  the  church,  and  general  pros- 
perity and  great  harmony  prevailed  among  the 
brethren. 

Although  the  school-house  was  the  only  place  of 
public  worship  at  Stonesville  until  1840,  the  little 
band  had  grown  to  a  church  of  more  than  forty  mem- 
bers. 

During  the  year  1840  the  importance  of  a  more 
suitable  place  of  worship  was  discussed,  and  Elias 
Stone,  a  farmer  in  the  neighborhood,  though  not  a 
member  of  any  church,  became  interested  and  sub- 
scribed five  hundred  dollars  for  the  construction  of  a 
church  edifice.  During  the  year  the  building  was 
completed,  the  money  all  being  raised  by  subscription, 
and  was  dedicated,  free  from  debt,  as  a  Union  Church, 
and  the  right  to  use  the  church  a  share  of  the  time 
was  guaranteed  to  other  denominations.  The  church 
continued  to  increase  and  prosper  until  about  the 
year  1846,  when  Simon  E.  Pike,  a  local  preacher,  who 
had  joined  the  new  church  called  True  Wesleyan, 
came  into  the  town  and  formed  a  church  of  that  order, 
which  drew  from  the  Methodist  Church  about  one- 
half  of  its  members.  The  division  did  not  last  many 
years,  however,  and  the  meeting-house,  although 
called  a  Union  Church,  has  been  for  the  larger  part 
of  the  time  occupied  by  the  preachers  of  the  Method- 
ist denomination. 

Among  those  who  have  been  pastors  of  this  church 
are  Thomas  Marcy,  Joseph  W.  Lewis,  Amasa  Taylor, 
Houghton  S.  Booth,  C.  E.  Seaver,  E.  P.  Gibbs,  Thomas 
Martin,  J.  J.  Woodbury  and  S.  A.  Bragg. 

The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  George  Hudson,  who 
also  has  charge  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  South 
Athol. 

The  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  was  preached 
in  Dana  during  the  last  years  of  the  last  century  by 
one  of  the  founders  and  most  noted  preachers  of  the 
Universalist  denomination  in  the  United  States. 
Here  was  the  first  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Hosea  Bal- 
lon, and  to  the  people  of  Dana  he  first  proclaimed  the 
doctrines  of  universal  salvation  as  a  pastor.  This 
was  his  home  and  the  scene  of  his  labors  for  nearly 
seven  years. 

Another  eminent  divine  and  leading  minister  of 
the  Universalist  denomination,  who  served  the  Dana 
church  as  pastor  in  the  early  days  of  the  town,  was 
Rev.  Lucius  R.  Paige,  D.D.,  who  is  still  living  in 
Cambridge  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety  years.  With 
an  undimmed  eye  and  still  vigorous  mind,  he  has 
devoted  much  of  his  later  life  to  historical  and  literary 


work,  being  the  author  of  a  history  of  Cambridge, 
and  also  of  his  native  town  of  Ilarduick. 

Other  ministers  of  this  denomination  who  have 
been  pastors  in  Dana  are  Jared  Bushnell,  Joshua 
Flagg,  James  Babbitt,  Massena  Ballou  and  John 
Willis. 

Although  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  those 
who  believe  in  the  doctrines  taught  by  Father  Ballou 
living  in  Dana,  there  is  no  permanent  pastorate  or 
society  in  existence  at  the  present  time. 

An  Orthodox  Congregational  Society  was  first  or- 
ganized about  1832  as  a  mission  station  by  Dr.  Storrs, 
of  New  Braiutree,  and  continued  as  such  until.  1852, 
when,  on  the  10th  of  July,  the  Orthodox  Congrega- 
tional Church  and  Society  was  organized  with  eleven 
members,  and  in  1853  a  church  edifice  was  built  near 
the  Common.  The  first  pastor  of  the  newly-organ- 
ized church  was  Rev.  John  Keep,  who  served  as 
pastor  until  1861,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
William  Leonard,  who  remained  three  years. 

Since  that  time  the  church  has  been  supplied  by 
various  ministers,  among  whom  are  Rev.  Heniy  M. 
Rogers,  Rev.  0.  Russell,  Rev.  Mr.  Soule,  Rev.  E.  P. 
Gibbs,  Rev.  E.  W.  Merritt,  who  was  acting  pastor  for 
six  or  seven  years ;  Rev.  John  W.  Haley  served  dur- 
ing 1885;  Rev.  Edwin  S.  Wight,  D.D.,  in  1886;  Rev. 
Mr.  Haley  again  in  1887 ;  and  from  July,  1887,  to 
the  present  time.  Rev.  Josiah  S.  Willis  has  been  the 
pastor. 

The  Orthodox  Congregational  Church  and  Society 
is  united  and  prosperous,  though  not  large  in  num- 
bers, and  reckons  among  its  members  some  of  the 
descendants  of  the  old  families  and  substantial  citi- 
zens. 

Other  religious  doctrines  have,  at  different  times, 
had  their  adherents,  and  some  quite  prominent  citi- 
zens-united with  the  Shakers,  while  the  sect  called 
"  Christians  "  had,  at  one  time,  about  one  hundred 
members,  but  they  were  not  all  residents  of  Dana. 

The  cause  of  education  has  always  received  sup- 
port by  the  citizens  of  Dana,  and  the  schools  of  the 
town,  as  a  whole,  have  ranked  well  with  those  of 
other  towns  of  similar  size  and  population.  The 
town  was  quite  early  divided  into  five  school  districts 
and  afterwards  another  district  was  added  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town  by  annexation  of  territory. 
There  are  now  five  schools  in  the  town,  those  in 
North  Dana  being  graded  into  primary  and  gram- 
mar, and  for  the  year  1888  seven  hundred  dollars  was 
raised  for  their  support.  The  committee  for  that 
year  were  E.  C.  Haskins,  Stephen  Witt  and  Miss  M. 
J.  Richardson. 

Those  who  have  served   the  town  as  Representa- 
tives to  the  Great  and  General  Court  are:  Nathaniel 
Williams,  1811,  '12,  '27,  '29;  Stephen  Johnson,  1813 
Apollos  Johnson,  1823;     Ephraim    Whipple,   1830 
Reuben  Sibley,  1831 ;  Italy  Foster,  1833,  '39,  '41,  '42 
John  Gleason,  1834;  Nathaniel  Johnson,  1835;  John 
Towne,  1836;  Nathan  Stone,  1837;  Benjamin  Rich- 
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ardson,  1847;  Daniel  Stone,  1849,  '51;  Leonard 
Doaue,  1852;  Orson  Towne,  1853;  Albert  Amsden, 
1854 ;  Nathaniel  L.  Johnson,  1857,  '60,  '71 ;  Allen 
W.  Goodman,  1864,  '82. 

Town  Clerks.— Joel  Amsden,  1801-04;  Elkanah 
Haskins,  1805-06 ;  Abial  Parmenter,  1807-09 ; 
Stephen  Johnson,  1810-11  ;  Ephraim  Whipple,  1812 
-13  and  1818-28  ;  Justice  Woods,  1814-17  and  1836; 
Dr.  Joseph  Glddiugs,  1829-35;  Apollos  Johnson, 
1837;  Italy  Foster,  1838-40;  Frank  Lombard,  1841; 
Hiram  A.  Meacham,  1842-45  and  1847-50;  Daniel 
Russell,  1846  ;  George  T.  Johnson,  1851-56  and  1859 
-60  ;  M.  J.  Hillman,  1857-58  ;  David  L.  Richards, 
the  present  town  clerk,  has  served  since  1861. 

The  town  officers  for  1888  were  :  F.  S.  Grover,  J.  S. 
Stone  and  F.  D.  Stevens,  selectmen  ;  H.  C.  Longley, 
treasurer;  Ira  Witt,  tax  collector;  Ira  Witt  and 
John  B.  Jaynes,  constables. 

Although  small  in  territory  and  population,  Dana 
has  never  lacked  in  patriotism,  and  her  sturdy  sons 
have  ever  been  ready  to  battle  for  the  cause  of  coun- 
try and  freedom. 

A  goodly  number  of  names  of  her  early  settlers 
appear  among  the  Revolutionary  soldiers,  some  of 
whom  we  have  mentioned,  while  in  the  War  of  1812 
her  men  rendered  valiant  services;  and  when,  in 
later  times,  the  summons  came  for  defenders  of  our 
flag  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  government  and  Fed- 
eral Union,  that  were  trembling  in  the  balance,  the 
sons  of  Dana  were  among  the  foremost  to  march  to 
the  rescue. 

Few  towns  can  show  a  better  record.  Eighty-eight 
soldiers  and  sailors  enlisted  under  the  various  calls 
of  the  government,  and  thirteen  citizens  of  the  town 
were  enrolled  in  the  Union  army  and  credited  to 
other  places.  Of  the  eighty-eight  that  were  enrolled 
and  went  to  the  front,  four  were  killed  in  battle  and 
fourteen  died  of  disease  and  wounds  while  in  the  line 
of  duty.  The  town  also  expended  eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war. 

The  citizens  of  Dana,  its  brave  men  and  patriotic, 
sympathetic  women,  have  received  most  compliment- 
ary notices  from  many  quarters,  and  the  good  record 
ofthetown,  in  the  assistance  rendered  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Union,  has  been  highly  praised  in 
official  documents  and  records,  State  and  Federal. 


CHAPTER    CLXVIL 
WESTBOROUGH. 

BY  WILLIAM   T.    FORBES. 

In  October,  1655,  Charles  Chauncy,  the  second 
president  of  Harvard  College,  "  a  reverend,  godly  and 
very  larned  man,"  wrote  a  petition  to  the  Great  and 
General  Court,  saying  that  he  had  spent  a  hundred 
pounds  out  of  his  estate  in  the  subsistence  of  his 


family;  that  his  pay  in  Indian  corn  could  not  be 
changed  to  food  and  clothing  without  great  los-',  and 
asking  for  relief  He  was  now  nearly  seventy  years 
old.  According  to  Mather,  "  few  had  suffered  for 
non-conformity  more  than  he,  by  fines,  by  gaols,'' &c., 
in  England.  He  had  escaped  from  the  persecutions 
of  Laud  to  occupy  the  highest  clerical  position  in  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  with  the  honors  and 
poverty  attending  the  lot  of  an  educator  in  early 
colonial  times.  A  few  Indians  entered  the  college ; 
only  one  graduated. 

Elijah  Corlett  taught  in  the  "  faire  grammar  school  " 
which  stood  near  by.  Netus,  an  Indian,  formerly 
of  Grafton  and  later  of  Hopkinton,  then  called  Ma- 
gunkook,  probably  sent  his  boy  to  school  and  could 
not  or  would  not  pay  his  tuition.  He  owed  Elijah 
Corlett  "fower  pounds  and  tenn  shillinges,"  and  in 
1661  obtained  leave  of  the  General  Court  to  sell 
enough  land  to  pay  the  bill.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  fix  the  amount  and  bounds.  It  was  decided 
that  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  on  the  south- 
west boundary  of  what  is  now  Westborough  would  be 
the  proper  amount  of  land,  and  the  consent  of  the 
Indians  at  Hassanamisco,  as  to  the  location  of  ihe 
grant,  was  obtained.  Netus  led  the  attack  on  the 
house  of  Thomas  Fames,  of  Framingham,  in  King 
Philip's  War,  and  with  ten  other  Hopkinton  Indians 
killed  Mrs.  Fames  and  three  or  four  of  the  children. 
He  was  killed  himself,  at  Marlborough,  March 
27,  1676. 

It  is  possible  that  President  Chauncy  had  heard 
of  the  beautiful  lake  which  now  bears  his- name,  the 
attractive  meadows  in  the  valley  of  the  Assabet,  and 
the  valuable  "  seader  swamps,"  from  the  Indian  pu- 
pils who  came  from  this  part  of  the  Province. 

About  fifty  Indians  lived  in  each  of  the  three  towns 
established  by  Eliot  in  this  vicinity.  The  Ockoocan- 
gansett  plantation,  of  Marlborough ;  the  Magunkooks, 
of  Hopkinton;  and  the  plantation  of  Hassanamisco, 
now  Grafton,  surrounded  Westborough  on  three 
sides.  Their  Indians  doubtless  fished  in  our  ponds 
and  streams  and  camped  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Chauncy.  At  least  one  Indian  had  a  wigwam  and 
apple-orchard  there. 

The  General  Court  granted  the  petition  of  Presi- 
dent Chauncy,  by  giving  him  not  the  cash  he  so 
much  desired,  but  five  hundred  acres  of  wild  land. 
The  commissioners,  as  was  customary  in  such  cases, 
doubtless  allowed  him  to  choose  any  land  not  already 
granted,  and  made   the  following  report: 

Whereas,  John  Stone  and  Andrew  Belcher  were  appointed  to  lay  out 
a  farm  for  3Ir.  Charles  Chauncy,  President  of  Harvard  College,  we  have 
gone  and  looked  on  a  place,  and  there  is  taken  up  a  tract  of  land 
bounded  on  this  manner  :  on  the  east  by  a  little  swampe,  neare  an  In- 
dian wigwam,  with  an  orchard  of  apple-trees,  belonging  to  the  wigwam, 
a  playne  joyning  to  the  swampe,  the  playne  runing  to  a  great  Fund, 
and  from  thence  to  Assebeth  River;  and  this  line  is  circular  on  the 
north  side  ;  the  south  line  runing  to  the  south  side  of  a  piece  of  mead- 
ow called  Jacob's  Meadow,  and  so  to  continue  till  it  reach  to  said  Asse- 
beth River. 

IS,  8,  1659.  Andiiew  Belcher. 
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The  following  year  the  Oeneral  Court  rev<jked  this 
grant,  finding  that  it  was  included  in  the  grant  to  the 
Marll)orough  proprietors,  and  gave  Mr.  Ohauncy  live 
hundred  acres  northeast  of  the  Merrimac,  with  his 
expeiKses  for  laying  out  the  former  farm. 

Although  President  Chauncy  owned  this  grant 
only  one  year,  he  has  given  his  name  to  the  largest 
iind  most  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  the  town.  The 
Jieforui  School,  its  successor,  the  Lyman  School  for 
Boys,  and  the  Insane  Asylum,  overlooking  Lake 
<Jhauncy,  prove  that  the  Commonwealth  has  recog- 
nized the  vicinity  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  and 
attractive  localities  in  the  State. 

The  part  of  Marlborough  now  included  in  the 
towns  of  Westborough  and  Northborough  was  called 
Chauncy  until  its  incorporation  in  1717,  and  the  plan 
now  in  the  archives  of  the  State  is  inscribed, — 

A  Plot  of  ye  Westerly  part  of  Marlborough  called  Chancy,  as 
fconndeij  and  set  otf  by  ye  town  of  Blarlborouglt  to  make  a  Precinct,  In 
which  is  contained  Fay's  Farm,  Caleb  Rice's  Farm  and  Coram  Farm, 
Together  with  some  land  allowed  to  be  added  to  ye  westerly  part  of 
Blarlborongh  by  the  Hon.  Committee  Appointed  by  ye  Genl.  Court  in  a 
Former  Session  to  view  and  make  report  of  ye  said  land  unto  ye  sd 
Court      The  Complement  of  the  whole  is  1G,182  acres. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  present  territory  of  West- 
borough  was  taken  from  Marlborough  ;  so  it  will  be 
necessary  to  trace  briefly  the  history  of  the  parent 
town. 

In  May,  1666,  the  following  petition  was  sent  from 
Sudbury  to  Boston  : 

To  the  Hon.  Governor,  Dep.  Govvnior,  Magistrates  and  Depiilies  of  the 
General  Court  now  assembled  in  Boston: 
The  humble  petition  of  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sndbury,  whose 
names  are  hereunder  written,  humbly  sheweth  that  whereas  your  peti- 
tioners have  lived  divers  years  in  Sudbury,  and  God  hath  beene  pleased 
to  increase  our  children,  which  are  now,  divers  of  them,  grown  to 
anan's  estate,  aud  wee,  many  of  us,  grown  into  years,  so  as  that  wee 
sliould  bee  glad  to  see  them  settled  before  the  Lord  take  us  away  from 
hence,  as  also  God  having  given  us  some  considerable  quantity  of  cat- 
tle, so  that  wee  are  so  straightened  that  wee  cannot  so  comfortably  sub- 
sist as  could  bee  desired  ;  and  some  of  us  having  taken  some  pains  to 
view  the  country :  we  have  found  a  place,  which  lyeth  westward, 
about  eight  miles  from  Sudbury,  which  we  conceive  might  be  comforta- 
ble for  oursnbsistence. 

It  is  therefore  the  humble  request  of  your  Petitionei-s  to  this  Hon'd 
•Court  that  you  would  he  pleased  to  grant  unto  us  (  )  eight  miles  square, 
or  so  much  land  as  may  contaiue  to  eight  miles  square,  for  to  make  a 
plantjition. 

If  it  shall  please  this  Hon'd  Court  to  grant  our  petition,  it  is  farther 
than  the  request  of  your  petitioners  to  this  Ilon'd  Court,  that  yon  will 
*)ee  pleased  to  appoint  Mr.  Thomas  Danforth  or  Lieutennt  Fisher  to  lay 
■out  the  bouuds  of  the  Plantation  ;  and  wee  shall  satisfy  those  whom  this 
Hon'd  Court  shall  please  to  employ  in  it.  So,  apprehending  this  weighty 
occasion,  wee  shall  no  farther  trouble  this  Hon'd  Court,  but  shall  ever 
j)ray  for  your  happinesso. 

Edmond  Rice.  John  Bent,  Sen'r. 

John  How.  Edward  Rice. 

John  Woods  Peter  Bent. 

Richard  Newton.  William  Ward. 

Thomas  Goodenow.  John  Maynard. 

Thomas  King.  John  Ruddocke. 

Henry  Rice. 

That  this  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  petition  presented  to  the  Gen- 
oral  Court  May,  lr>,5(i,  left  on  Jile  and  thereto  compared  is 

Attested:  per  Eoward  R.vwson,  Sec'ry. 

May  li,  16)6,  the  petition  was  granted. 


In  answer  to  the  Petition  of  the  aforesaid  inhabitants  of  Sudbury, 
the  court  judgetli  it  meet  to  grant  them  a  proportion  of  land  Ki.\  miles, 
or  otherwise  in  some  convenient  form  equivalent  thereunto,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Committee,  in  the  place  desired  ;  provided  it  hinder  no 
former  grant  ;  that  there  bo  a  town  settled  with  twenty  or  more  fam- 
ilies within  three  years,  so  as  an  ablo  ministry  may  bee  there  main- 
tained. 

And  it  is  ordered  that  BLr.  Edward  Jackson,  Capt.  Eleazer  Lusher, 
Ephraim  Child,  with  Mr.  Thomas  Danforth  or  Lienten°t  Fisher,  shall 
bee  and  hereby  are  appointed  a  committee  to  lay  out  the  bounds 
thereof,  and  make  return  to  the  next  Court  of  Election,  or  else  the 
grant  to  be  void. 

This  is  a  true  copy  taken  out  of  the  Court's  Books  of  Records,  as 
Attests  :  Edwaro  Rawson,  Secr'y. 

It  was  not  until  May,  1667,  that  a  plan  of  Marl- 
borough was  made  by  Samuel  Andrews  and  approved 
by  the  deputies.     It  is  now  among  the  State  archives. 

The  southerly  boundary  of  Marlborough  extended 
in  a  straight  line  from  a  point  in  the  Sudbury  Kiver, 
at  a  stone  bound  one  half  mile  west  of  Rocklawn 
Mills,  and  passing  between  Piccadilly  and  District  No. 
4  School-house  to  the  hill  on  which  was  situated  the 
birth-place  of  Eli  Whitney,  now  the  home  of  William 
H.  Johnson,  and  from  there  in  a  straight  line  north- 
we.sterly,  passing  east  of  the  old  "  Fay  Farm,"  and 
east  of  Hockomocko  Pond  to  Lancaster  line.  There 
were  a  few  settlers  in  the  part  of  Westborough  now 
included  in  Northborough  before  there  were  any  in 
the  south  part  of  the  town. 

John  Brigham,  the  doctor,  surveyor,  commissioner 
of  the  General  Court,  land  speculator,  and  the  most 
enterprising  man  in  town,  obtained  a  grant  of  land  in 
1672  on  "  Licor  Meadow  Plain,"  and  built  a  saw-mill 
on  Howard  Brook,  near  Northborough  Village. 
About  that  time  Cold  Harbor  Meadows,  Middle  Mead- 
ows and  Chauncy  Meadows  were  divided  into 
thirty-four  lots — probably  the  number  of  proprietors 
of  Marlborough. 

In  1675,  when  King  Philip's  Wars  brought  destruc- 
tion and  distress  to  so  many  English  settlements, 
Marlborough  was  particularly  exposed  to  attack.  In 
October  of  that  year  eight  garrison-houses  were  es- 
tablished, to  which  the  two  hundred  or  more  settlers 
might  flee  in  case  of  attack.  Twenty-four  soldiers 
were  distributed  among  these  fortified  houses,  none  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  within  the  present 
bounds  of  Westborough.  To  thirteen  soldiers  were 
assigned  the  duty  of  defending  the  ammunition  and 
supplies  for  defence.  Many  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Westborough  spent  their  early  years  at  this  exposed 
frontier  post.  Except  upon  the  east,  Marlborough 
was  surrounded  by  the  wilderness.  They  were  in 
constant  fear  of  the  torch,  the  tomahawk  and  scalp- 
ing-knife  of  the  savages,  who  were  making  a  united 
and  desperate  attempt  to  rid  the  land  of  the  aggres- 
sive foreigners. 

Little  children,  scarce  able  to  go  alone,  were  hidden 
under  tubs  and  baskets,  or  in  thickets  in  the  woods, 
and  kept  as  still  as  little  partridges  hiding  from  the 
hawk,  while  the  war-whoops  echoed  from  the  oak 
rafters  and  the  blood  of  their  parents  flowed  in  their 
defense. 
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Dr.  Allen,  in  his  "History  of  Northborough,"  pub- 
lished in  1826,  gives  this  account  of  a  raid  on  Marl- 
borough : 

A  second  attack  was  made  upon  the  English  settlement  of  Maiibor- 
ougli  on  the  20th  of  the  following  month  (March,  1676),  which,  though 
no  lives  were  lost,  was  attended  with  disastrous  consequences.  It  was 
Lord's  day,  and  the  inhabitants  were  assembled  for  public  worship, 
when  the  preacher,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brinismead,  was  interrupted  in  the 
midst  of  his  discourse  by  the  appalling  cry  that  the  Indians  were  ad- 
vancing upon  them.  The  assembly  instantly  dispersed,  and,  with  a 
single  exception,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  neighboring  garrison-houso 
in  safety  before  the  enemy  came  up.  But,  though  they  defended  them- 
selves, they  could  afford  no  protection  to  their  property,  much  of  which 
was  wasted  or  destroyed.  Their  meeting-house  and  many  of  their 
dwelling-houses  were  burned  to  the  ground,  their  fruit-trees  hacked  and 
killed,  their  cattle  killed  or  maimed,  so  that  marks  of  their  ravages 
were  visible  for  many  years. 

The  alarm  occasioned  by  this  attack,  and  the  defenseless  state  to 
which  the  inhabitants  were  reduced,  led  them  to  retire  from  the  place, 
and  to  seek  shelter  in  a  more  populous  neighborhood.  Shortly  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  which  lasted  little  more  than  a  year,  they  re- 
turned to  their  farms,  and  were  permitted  for  many  years  to  cultivate 
them  in  peace. 

For  many  years  after  the  death  of  King  Philip  the 
people  of  Marlborough  and  vicinity  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  peace.  The  Brighams,  Rices,  Howes 
and  Fays  and  their  numerous  descendants  cut  the 
meadows  on  the  river  banks,  planted  the  uplands 
with  Indian  corn,  and  made  shingles  from  the  cedar 
trees  in  the  swamps.  The  land  was  gradually  divided 
up  among  the  different  proprietors,  and  soon  nearly 
all  the  territory  covered  by  the  four  borough  towns 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  English. 

In  1680  the  people  in  Marlborough,  in  town- 
meeting  assembled,  ''  Voted  to  raise  thirteen  men  to 
go  out  to  cil  rattlesoakes — eight  to  Cold  Harbourward, 
aad  so  to  the  other  place  they  call  boston  (now  at  the 
northwesterly  corner  of  Westborough),  and  five  to 
Stony  Brook  ward  to  the  places  thereabout.  John 
Brigham  to  call  out  seven  with  him  to  the  first  and 
Joseph  Newton  four  with  him  to  the  latter,  and  they 
are  to  have  four  shillings  apiece  per  day,  paid  out  of 
the  town's  rates." 

In  1683  the  town  paid  bounties  for  the  killing  of 
twenty-three  wolves. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  occasionally 
incursions  were  made  from  Canada  by  hostile  Indians 
as  far  as  Marlborough  and  the  present  Westborough. 

The  scene  of  one  such  raid  was,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, a  few  rods  east  of  the  residence  of  Christopher 
Whitney — the  hill  to  the  southeast  being  covered 
with  woods  during  the  memory  of  persons  now  living. 
The  records  show  that  Thomas  Rice  then  owned  the 
Whitney  estate.  The  fullest  account  of  this  incident 
is  given  in  Peter  Whitney's  "  History  of  Worcester 
County,"  as  follows : 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  several  families  had 
here  seated  themselves;  and,  among  others,  Messrs.  Thomas  and 
Edmund  Rice  had  their  families,  and  were  fixed  down  but  a  little 
west  of  where  the  present  meeting-house  (the  *'  old  Arcade  ")  in  West- 
borough stands. 

On  August  8,  1704,  as  several  persons  were  busy  in  spreading  flax  on  a 
plain  about  eighty  rods  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rice  (the  first 
settler  in  Westborough,  and  several  years  representative  of  the  town  of 


Marlborough  in  the  General  Court),  and  a  number  of  boys  with  them, 
seven,  soine  say  ten,  Indians  suddenly  rushed  down  a  woody  hill  near 
by,  and  knocking  the  least  of  the  boys  on  the  head  (Nahor,  about  five 
years  old,  son  of  Mr.  Edmund  Rice,  and  the  first  person  ever  buried  i  n 
Westborougli),  they  seized  two,  Asher  and  Adonijah,  sons  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Rice,  the  -ildest  about  ten  and  the  other  about  eight  years  of 
age.andtffo  others,  Sila.s  and  Timothy,  sons  of  Mr.  Edmund  Rice, 
above-named,  of  about  nine  and  seven  years  of  age,  and  carried  them 
away  to  Canada.  The  persons  who  were  spreading  flax  escaped  safely 
to  the  house.  Asher,  in  about  four  years,  returned,  being  redeemed  by 
his  father.  This  was  effected  by  the  kind  mediation  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lydius,  then  minister  of  Albany.  And  here,  by  the  way,  it  should  be 
noted  that  when  the  old  Indian  sachem,  Ountassago,  the  chief  of  the 
Cagnawagas,  at  the  conference  with  Gov.  Belcher  at  Deerfield,  made  a 
visit  to  Boston,  he  stopped  awhile  in  Westborough  ;  the  before-men- 
tioned Asher  Rice  saw  and  knew  him  to  be  one  of  the  Indians  who 
rushed  down  the  hill,  as  above  stated,  when  be  wa  s  taken  by  them. 
This  Mr.  Asher  Rice  married,  had  a  family,  and  was  living  but  a  few 
years  past  in  Spencer.  His  brother,  Adonijah,  grew  up  in  Canada,  and 
married  there,  first  a  French,  and  afterwards  a  Dutch  woman,  and  fol- 
lowed the  business  of  husbandry  on  some  land  a  little  way  ofl"  from 
Montreal,  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  had  a. 
good  farm  there,  as  we  have  been  certified.  The  Imlian  name  whereby 
he  was  called  was  Assaunangooton. 

As  to  the  other  two,  Silas  and  Timothy,  tbey  mixed  with  the  Indians  J 
lost  their  mother  tongue,  had  Indian  wives  and  children  by  them,  and 
lived  at  Cagnawaga.  The  name  by  which  Silas  was  distinguished 
among  the  Indians  was  Tookanowriis. 

Timothy,  the  youngest,  however,  was  much  the  most  noticeable  per- 
son. The  accounts  received  from  tlience  have  uniformly  represented 
hira  as  the  third  of  the  six  chiefs  of  the  Caguawagas.  This  advance- 
ment was  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  foster-father  or  master, 
who  had  adopted  him  for  a  son,  instead  of  a  son  which  he,  the  former 
chief,  had  lost.  However  (said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parkman,  who  has  the 
best  means  of  information),  Timothy  had  much  recommended  himself 
to  the  Indians  by  his  own  superior  talents,  his  penetration,  courage, 
strength  and  warlike  spirit,  for  which  he  was  much  celebrated,  as  was 
evident  to  me  from  conversation  with  the  late  Sachem  Hendrick  and 
Mr.  Kellogg,  when  they  were  in  the  Massachusetts ;  and  his  name 
among  them  the  same  as  we  had  ever  heard,  viz. :  Oughtsorongough- 
ton. 

The  venerable  Mr.  Parkman,  in  a  manuscript  account  of  these  per- 
sons found  among  his  papers  since  his  death,  adds,  in  respect  to  this 
Timothy,  in  these  words :  "  He  himself,  in  process  of  time,  came  to  see- 
us.  By  the  interposition  of  Col.  Lydius,  and  the  captive  Tarbell,  who 
was  carried  away  from  Groton,  a  letter  was  sent  me,  bearing  date  .July 
23, 1740,  certifying  that  if  one  of  their  brethren  here  would  go  up  to- 
Albany,  and  be  there  at  a  time  specified,  they  would  meet  him  therf, 
and  that  one  of  them,  at  least,  would  come  hither  to  visit  their  friends 
in  New  England.  This  proposal  was  readily  complied  with,  and  it 
succeeded. 

"The  chief  abovesaid  came,  and  the  said  Mr.  Tarbell  with  him,  aa 
interpreter,  and  companion.  They  arrived  here  September  loth.  They 
viewed  the  house  where  Mr.  Rice  dwelt,  and  the  place  from  wlience  the 
children  were  captivated,  of  both  which  he  retained  a  clear  remem- 
brance, as  he  did  likewise  of  several  elderly  persons  who  were  then 
living,  though  he  had  forgot  our  language.  His  Excellency,  Gov, 
Belcher,  sent  for  them,  who  accordingly  waited  on  him  in  Boston. 
They  also  visited  Tarbell's  relation  at  Groton,  then  returned  to  us  in 
their  way  back  to  Albany  and  Canada.  Col.  Lydius,  when  at  "Boston, 
not  long  since,  said  this  Rice  was  the  chief  who  made  the  speech  to 
General  Gage,  which  we  had  in  our  public  prints,  in  behalf  of  the 
Cagnawagas,  soon  after  the  reduction  of  Montreal." 

At  the  time  of  their  capture  the  fate  of  little  Nahor 
must  have  seemed  preferable  to  that  of  the  three  boys» 
doomed  to  barbarism,  as  well  as  a  life-long  captivity. 
•'Blood,"  however,  "will  tell,"  the  hardy  Puritan 
stock  gained  the  ascendency  over  an  inferior  race^ 
and  these  Rice  boys  became  the  principal  chiefs  in 
the  most  influential  "Indian  nation"  in  Canada. 
When  the  war  for  independence  was  impending  and  the 
patriots  in  Boston  were  seeking  for  friends  in  the 
neighboring  province  of  Canada,  their  old  enemies, 
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tlic  Indians,  were  the  only  allies  they  could  secure. 
The  French  Canadiun  gentry  otiered  their  services  in 
raising  troops  Cor  King  (Jeorge.  The  English  settlers 
were  bound  by  commercial  ties  to  England  and  re- 
fused to  join  in  the  struggle  for  independence. 

In  March,  1775,  the  British  government  were  plan- 
ning the  overthrow  of  the  rebels,  who  were  arming 
all  over  New  England,  and  especially  the  punish- 
ment of  the  town  of  Boston,  the  chief  offender.  Sam- 
uel Adams  and  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  were  in  frequent 
communication  with  agents  in  Canada.  Open  war 
was  liable  to  break  out  at  any  moment. 

At  this  critical  time  a  letter  came  from  J.  Brown, 
of  Montreal,  to  Samuel  Adams  and  Dr.  Joseph  War- 
ren, of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  in  Boston, 
showing  that  the  Westboro'  captives,  like  the  patri- 
arch of  Old  Testament  history,  not  only  prospered  in 
the  land  of  their  captors,  but,  like  Joseph,  remembered 
their  brethren. 

The  letter  is  dated  March  29,  1775,  and  shows  that 
these  white  chiefs  were  using  their  gre.-.t  influence  to 
prevent  the  Indian  tribes  from  resuming  their  old 
raids  into  New  England.  "  The  messengers  sent  to 
this  tribe  report  that  they  were  kindly  received  by 
the  Cagnawaga  Indians,  which  were  the  principal  of 
all  the  Canadian  six  nations  and  western  tribes  of 
Indians,  with  whom  they  tarried  several  days. 

"  The  Indians  say  they  have'been  repeatedly  applied 
to  and  requested  to  join  with  the  King's  troops  to 
fight  Boston,  but  have  peremptorily  refused  and  still 
intend  to  refuse. 

"  They  say  if  they  are  obliged,  for  their  own  safety, 
to  take  up  arms  on  either  side,  that  they  shall  take 
part  on  the  side  of  their  brethren,  the  English  in  New 
England.  All  the  chiefs  of  the  Cagnawaga  tribe  being 
of  English  extraction,  captivated  in  their  infancy." 

Their  brother  and  sister  were  living  in  Northboro' 
in  1793,  and  then  informed  Rev.  Peter  Whitney  that 
they  had  heard  from  their  brothers  Timothy  and  Si- 
las as  late  as  1790,  when  the  latter  must  have  been 
over  ninety  years  old. 

As  late  as  1711  the  danger  of  Indian  excursions 
was  so  great  that  the  one  hundred  and  thirty -four  fam- 
ilies in  Marlborough  were  assigned  to  twenty-six  gar- 
rison-houses, of  which  but  two  were  within  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  Westborough.  These  were  the  garrisons 
of  Thomas  Rice  (with  John  Pratt  and  Charles  Rice) 
and  of  Edmund  Rice  (with  David  Brigham,  Isaac 
Tomblin  and  David  Maynard.) 

Before  passing  to  the  incorporation  of  Westborough 
the  history  of  some  of  the  outlying  grants  now  in- 
cluded within  the  town  limits  will  be  given. 

Governor  Theophilus  Eaton,  of  Connecticut,  was 
one  of  the  original  patentees  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony.  He  was  a  prominent  merchant  in  Eng- 
land, agent  of  King  James  at  the  court  of  Denmark, 
and  Governor  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  from  1639 
till  his  death. 

He  landed  at  Boston  in  1637  and  founded  the  New 


Haven  Colony  in  1638.     The  following  is  the  inscrip- 
tion on  his  monument  in  New  Haven  : 

"  Erttoii,  BO  meek,  so  famed,  st  just, 
Tlie  Phceriix  of  our  world  here  hidea  his  duet, 
This  name  forget,  New  England  never  must." 

He  advanced  fifty  pounds  for  the  use  of  the  Mas- 
sacliusetts  Colony,  but  failed  to  have  a  grant  of  land 
located  during  his  lifetime. 

June  11,  1G80,  this  entry  appears  on  the  court  rec- 
ords :  "  In  answer  to  the  petition  of  Capt.  Lawrence 
Hamond  on  bebalfe  of  Willjam  Jones,  Esq.,  the 
Court  judgeth  it  meet  to  grant  to  the  heirs  of  that 
worthy  gent",  Theophilus  Eaton,  Esq.,  five  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  any  part  of  our  jurisdiction,  free 
from  former  grants  and  not  prejudicing  plantations." 

May  16,  1683.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Jones'  motion  in 
behalf  of  the  children  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  deceased) 
y'  five  hundred  acres  is  allowed  and  confirmed  as  laid 
out,  provided  that  it  exceed  not  fivety  acres  more 
than  the  five  hundred  granted  them,  and  tlaat  the 
same  be  reduced  to  a  square  or  rhomboyds,  and  doe 
not  prejudice  any  former  grants." 

October  10,  1683,  the  plan  and  survey  made  by 
John  Haynes  were  confirmed  to  the  heirs  of  Mr. 
Eaton,  although  the  farm  was  laid  out  neither  in  the 
form  of  a  square  nor  of  an  oblique  parallelogram. 
In  fact,  the  eight-sided  polygon  enclosed  a  space  not 
yet  named  by  the  mathematicians,  but  famous 
in  later  years  as  Eaton's,  and  then  as  Fay's  farm, 
although  the  Fays  at  no  time  owned  the  whole  of  it. 
When  annexed  to  that  part  of  Marlborough  now 
Westborough  it  projected  into  what  is  now  Shrews- 
bury so  far,  that  the  district  included  between  the 
farm  and  Sutton  was  known  as  "  The  Shoe,''  and 
necessitated  the  annexation  of  the  people  and  farms 
there  located.  It  included,  perhaps,  the  best  farming- 
lands  in  School  District  No.  6 — the  greater  portions 
of  the  farm  now  owned  by  J.  P.  Vinal,  the  two 
farms  of  M.  and  J.  E.  Henry,  part  of  the  Whitney 
farm  now  owned  by  Wm.  H.  Johnson,  the  whole  of 
the  farms  of  Geo.  E.  Ferguson,  J.  M.  Kimball,  James 
McTaggart,  and  parts  of  several  other  farms.  It 
extended  one  mile  on  the  old  Marlborough  line,  north- 
erly from  the  Eli  Whitney  Hill.  From  the  corner  of 
the  wall,  a  few  rods  behind  the  house  now  occupying 
the  site  of  the  birth-place  of  the  great  inventor,  the 
old  Sutton  north  line  can  be  followed  with  the  eye 
about  a  half-mile,  running  southwesterly  in  line  with 
the  stone  wall,  separating  the  Whitney  pasture  from 
the  pasture  of  Geo.  E.  Ferguson.  It  also  includes 
some  of  the  best  and  most  extensive  meadows  along 
the  upper  "Elisabeth"  River,  which  had  been  kept 
free  from  brush  and  trees  by  the  annual  fires  of  the 
aborigines. 

How  "  Mr.  Jones,  of  Connecticut,"  succeeded  in 
getting  this  grant,  which  appropriated  the  best 
uplands  and  the  most  desirable  lowlands  of  the 
region,  and  which  projected  for  more  than  a  mile 
into  "  country  land,"  approved  as  a  "  square  or  rhom- 
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boyd,"  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Possibly  he  put 
up  at  the  best  inn  of  the  "  town  of  boston"  and  gave 
a  dinner  to  the  Great  and  General  Court. 

In  less  than  two  years  John  Brigham,  with  his 
brother  Thomas,  and  John  and  Samuel  Fay,  the 
children  of  his  sister  Mary,  bought  the  Eaton  farm, 
paying  but  twenty-five  pounds  for  it.  The  two 
former  each  owned  one-third,  and  divided  the  farm 
between  them  and  their  nephews  by  deed. 

Within  the  memor)'  of  persons  now  living,  the 
Fay.s  owned  a  large  part  of  the  farms  in  this  section 
of  the  town.  James  Fay,  on  the  Vinal  place  ;  Ben- 
jamin Fay,  perhaps  the  wealthiest  man  in  town  in 
his  day,  in  the  house  opposite  his  son  James  ;  An- 
tipas  M.  Fay,  in  his  "  mansion "  (now  the  home- 
stead of  the  Henrys) ;  J.  B.  Fay  and  John  G.  Fay,  on 
the  North  Grafton  Road ;  Otis  Fay,  on  the  S.  B. 
Ferguson  place ;  David  Fay  lived  in  the  Goodell 
house.  His  extraordinary  doings  and  eccentric  say- 
ings have  served  to  entertain  our  older  residents,  his 
contemporaries  and  their  descendants  till  the  present 
day.  After  indulging  somewhat  freely  in  the 
"rhum,"  then  dispensed  in  country  stores,  he  is  said 
to  have  ridden  into  the  house  now  standing,  and  made 
a  complete  circuit  of  the  rooms  around  the  large 
chimney. 

On  the  map  of  "  Chauncy,"  prepared  for  the  use 
of  the  General  Court  in  connection  with  the  petition 
for  the  formation  of  the  town  of  Westborough,  no 
hill  bears  any  name.  Near  the  southwest  boundary 
of  the  new  town  are  the  words — "  Jack  Straw's  Hill 
at  Sutton."  At  thi<  time  there  were  no  white  settlers 
at  that  place.  In  1728  Jack  Straw's  Hill  and  other 
farms  in  that  vicinity  were  annexed  to  Westborough. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Sudbury  River,  this  was 
the  only  geographical  feature  now  in  the  town  which 
bore  any  name  on  the  map.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing peculiarities  of  this  town  is  the  number  of 
rounded  hills,  of  which  the  highest  is  Fay's  Moun- 
tain, seven  hundred  feet  in  height.  These  hills  have 
been  for  many  years  excellent  pastures. 

Most  of  them  change  their  name  to  that  of  each 
successive  owner — Fay's  Mountain,  Boston  Hill  and 
Jack  Straw's  Hill  seem  to  be  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule. 

Jack  Straw's  Hill  is  on  the  east  side  of  Ruggles 
Street,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  house  of 
N.  M.  Knowlton.  An  old  cellar  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  a  few  rods  from  the  street,  indicates  the  spot 
where,  within  the  memory  of  our  oldest  inhabitants, 
stood  a  small  deserted  house.  Through  the  valley  on 
the  east  flows  Jackstraw  Brook,  which  has  been  consid- 
ered as  a  possible  water  supply  for  the  town. 

The  history  of  this  spot,  and  of  the  famous  In- 
dian whose  name  it  bears,  indicates  the  reason  why 
this  hill,  so  inconspicuous  among  the  larger  eleva- 
tions about  it,  has  retained  its  name  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years.  Nearly  a  half-century  before 
white    people    lived    there,  it    named    the    country 


around,  so  that  a  grant  of  three  hundred  acres  of 
land  was  said  to  be  "in  a  place  called  Jack  Straw's 
Hill." 

It  bears  the  name  of  the  first  Christian  Indian  in 
the  English  Colonies,  a  man  for  several  years  in  the 
service  of  Sir  AValter  Raleigh,  and  baptized  by  his 
order — one  of  the  two  Indians  presented  by  that 
gallant  explorer  to  the  Virgin  Queen  Elizabeth,  to- 
gether with  a  large  pearl,  as  illustrations  of  what  the 
newly-named  Virginia  could  produce. 

Made  king  of  a  petty  domain  near  Roanoke,  N.  C, 
"  always  faithful "  as  scout,  interpreter  and  guide 
"  as  an  Englishman,"  his  Indian  name,  Manteo,  is 
now  borne  by  that  county-seat  of  Dare  County,  N.  C, 
and  is  situated  on  Roanoke  Island.  After  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Roanoke  Colony  by  the  English,  he 
appears  to  have  left  his  home,  and  served  as  inter- 
preter for  traders  and  explorers  along  the  coa.st  as  far 
as  Maine.  The  other  Indian,  Wanchesi,  who  accom- 
panied him  on  his  voyage  to  England,  returned  to 
Roanoke,  and  within  a  year  joined  a  party  of  hostiles, 
who  killed  one  of  the  settlers,  named  "Master 
Howe." 

The  friendly  Indians  were  desirous  of  gaining 
English  names  for  themselves  and  their  children,  but 
they  did  not  always  understand  their  significance. 

In  1623,  "  not  long  after  the  overthrow  of  the  first 
plantation  in  the  Bay,  Capt.  Lovit  came  to  ye 
contry."  At  the  time  of  his  being  at  Pascataway 
(near  Portsmouth,  N.  H.),  he  and  Mr,  Tomson,  who 
were  exploring  and  trading  along  the  coast,  engaged 
two  Indians.  A  spectator,  perhaps  observing  the  re- 
sponsible duties  assigned  them,  said  :  "  How  can  you 
trust  these  Salvages.  Call  the  name  of  one  Watt 
Tyler  and  y"  other  Jack  Straw  after  y"  names  of  the 
two  greatest  Rebells  that  ever  were  in  England."  So 
Jack  Straw  received  his  English  name,  not  realizing, 
probably,  that  his  namesake  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  socialistic  rebellion  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
whose  head  was  afiixed  to  a  pike  in  the  city  of  London, 
so  recently  in  his  power. 

The  exact  time  when  he  located  here  is  not  known. 
About  1650  the  apostle  to  the  Indians,  Eliot,  had 
gathered  the  scattered  Indians  of  this  vicinity  into 
the  villages  of  Marlborough,  Hopkinton  and  Grafton. 
This  hill  was  not  far  from  the  earliest  Indian  trail 
which  was  the  only  highway  from  Connecticut  to  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  called  the  "  Bay  Path."  Some 
traces  of  it  are  now  visible. 

In  1631  a  company  of  Connecticut  Indians  traveled 
from  near  Hartford  to  Boston,  to  secure  the  aid  of  the 
English  settlers  against  their  powerful  Indian  enemies, 
and  to  secure  a  colony  on  their  river.  An  historian 
says  they  secured  the  services  of  Jack  Straw  and 
Sagamore  John,  as  the  former  Indian  spoke  English, 
and  the  latter  lived  between  the  Charles  and  Mystic 
Rivers. 

The  following  is  Governor  Winthrop's  account  of 
their  visit: — 
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April  4,  Ig:11,  Wiihginnacut,  u  HHgatnorc  upon  tlie  river  Qtionobtocut, 
wliicli  lies  west  uf  Niiragunsel,  came  to  tlie  goveruor  at  Boston,  witii 
John  Saganioro  Sc  Jack  Straw  (au  Iiidlati,  who  Iiad  lived  in  England  and 
liad  Bervcd  Sir  Walter  llaleigh,  and  was  miw  tnrned  Indian  again)  and 
divers  of  their  sannops  and  Ijroiight  a  letter  to  the  governor  from  BIr. 
Etidicolt  to  this  elTect :  That  the  said  Waliginnacnt  was  very  desirous  to 
have  some  Knglislinien  to  como  plant  in  his  country  anil  offered  to  find 
them  corn,  and  give  them  yearly  eighty  skins  of  heaver,  and  that  the 
country  was  very  fruitful  &c.  and  wished  that  there  might  be  two  men 
sent  with  him  to  see  the  country.  The  governor  entertained  them  at 
dinner,  hut  would  send  uone  witll  him.  lie  discovered  after  that  the 
laid  sagamore  is  a  very  treacherous  man,  and  at  war  with  the  Pekoath 
(a  far  greater  sagamore).  Ilia  country  is  not  above  five  days'  journey 
from  US  by  laud. 

They  subsequently  went  to  Plymouth,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Governor  Bradford's  account,  received  a  more 
favorable  reception  there.  In  1676  three  Indians  with 
Jackstraw  for  a  surname  were  living  in  Hopkinton, 
probably  descendants  of  the  Jack  Straw  whose  home 
was  near  that  plantation.  Whether  they  were  with 
Netus  in  his  attack  on  the  Eames  family,  and  subse- 
quently executed,  is  not  now  known.  During  King 
Philip's  War  that  skillful  and  patriotic  chief  aroused 
so  much  race  and  national  spirit  among  the  red  men, 
that  quite  a  number  of  praying  Indians  from  the 
vicinity  joined  the  war  against  the  whites. 

Plan  191  intheStatearchives,  with  the  memorandum 
attached,  and  the  Court  Records,  give  much  informa- 
tion about  this  Jack  Straw's  Hill  grant.  The  first 
white  owners  were  the  relict  and  children  of  "  Capt. 
Richard  Beers,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  country's  ser- 
vice, by  the  Indians,  at  Deerfield,  in  1677."  It  was 
later  owned  by  Thomas  Rice,  and  known  at  times  as 
Rice's  Farm.  The  old  name  of  Jack  Straw  is  now  ap- 
plied only  to  the  hill,  pasture  and  brook,  and  is  now 
used  as  one  word,  "Jackstraw." 

This  grant  of  three  hundred  acres  was  located  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  Marlborough,  including  the 
present  town  reservoir,  and  District  No.  5  School- 
house,  and  farms  in  that  vicinity.  ''  Jack  Straw's 
Hill "  is  near  the  centre  of  the  map,  while  the  course 
of  the  two  brooks  near  the  present  dam  is  shown.  At 
this  time  there  were  on  its  banks  meadows,  "about 
eight  acres  in  all."  The  rest  was  grown  up  to  wood. 
Soon  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town  Deacon  Jona- 
than Forbes,  who  lived  where  the  present  almshouse 
now  is,  deeded  the  saw-mill  to  his  son,  Jonathan 
Forbes,  Jr.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  available  mill-sites 
were  utilized  by  the  early  settlers  for  corn-mills  and 
saw-mills,  and  somewhat  later  at  Piccadilly  to  furnish 
power,  in  a  small  way,  for  tool-making  and  other 
small  manufacturing. 

The  Beers'  heirs  sold  this  three  hundred-acre  farm 
for  fifteen  pounds  to  Samuel  How,  of  Sudbury,  who 
sold  it  May  24, 1698,  for  twenty-two  pounds  to  Thomas 
Rice,  of  Marlborough.  The  Eli  Whitney  place  is  in 
part  taken  from  the  Jack  Straw  grant  and  in  part 
from  the  Eaton  or  Fay  Farm. 

In  January  and  February,  1715-16,  several  farms 
in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town  were  surveyed  by 
Wm.  Ward  and  annexed  to  Chauncy  Village,  before 
it  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Westborough. 


In  1728  John  Graves,  Jonathan  Forbush  (Forbes), 
Simon  Taynter,  Samuel  Livermorc,  James  Fay,  James 
Miller,  James  Bowman,  John  Fay,  Bariah  Rico, 
Dauiel  Hardy  and  Samuel  Harrington,  inhabitants  ot 
the  town  of  Sutton,  presented  a  petition  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  saying  that  they  lived  ten  miles  from  the 
church  in  their  own  town,  and  not  over  four  miles 
from  where  they  usually  attended  church  (then  in 
Wessonville),  and  asking  that  they  and  their  farms 
might  be  annexed  to  the  town  of  Westborough. 

The  court  ordered  that  their  prayer  be  granted,  and 
their  petitioners  and  their  estates  and  other  lands,  as 
shown  on  the  plan  annexed  to  the  petition,  be  annexed 
to  AVestborough,  according  to  the  lines  set  forth  in 
said  plan.  This  plan  cannot  now  be  found  among 
the  State  archives;  The  residence  of  some  of  the  pe- 
titioners is  known.  The  first  three  lived  near  Sandra 
Reservoir  and  occupied  part  of  the  Jack  Straw  grant. 
The  Harrington  place  has  been  recently  sold  by  James 
O'Shaughnessy  to  J.  B.  Walker.  The  Miller  place 
was  on  high  land  on  the  opposite  side  of  Ruggles 
Street  from  Jack  Straw  Hill.  The  Hardy  place  is  in 
District  No.  6,  and  is  now  owned  by  Francis  J.  Adams. 
In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  District  Nos.  5  and  6  were 
then  annexed. 

It  was  quite  important  to  be  near  church  in 
those  days,  not  only  for  the  convenience  of  the  de- 
vout, but  the  most  indifferent  church-goers  stood  in 
awe  of  the  fines  imposed  for  absence  from  divine  wor- 
ship without  sufficient  cause. 

In  1762  several  farms  in  the  southwest  part  of  the 
town  were  annexed  from  Shrewsbury.  Williarn 
Nurse,  Widow  Sarah  Smith,  Daniel  Nurse  and  the 
heirs  of  Reuben  Maynard,  deceased,  also  the  lands  of 
Benjamin  Fay  and  Moses  Nurse,  of  Westborough, 
lying  in  the  "  Shoe,"  in  Shrewsbury,  were  added  to  this 
town.  The  large  farm  of  B.  A.  Nourse,  on  the  North 
Grafton  Road,  was  then  annexed.  In  their  petition 
to  "His  Excellency,  Francis  Bernard,  Esq.,  Captain- 
General  and  Governor-in-chief  in  and  over  his 
majeste's  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  of  New 
England,  and  to  the  Hon.  his  Majeste's  Council  and 
House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court,  assembled 
in  Boston,"  they  describe  themselves  as  "lying  near 
unto  and  joyning  upon  the  Town  of  Westborough,. 
which  Runeth  almost  around  us,  and  where  we  al- 
ways attend  the  Publick  worship  of  God." 

The  prayer  was  granted,  "provided  that  y' above 
s''  petitioners  be  at  y"  cost  and  charge  of  Providing 
themselves  a  Road  "  (the  present  North  Grafton  road), 
"  which  they  shall  be  contented  with,  from  their  Re- 
spective dwellings  down  into  y'  great  Road,  which 
leads  from  Westborough  to  Grafton,  to  come  to  meet- 
ing in,  so  that  y"  town  of  Westborough  shall  be  at  no 
cost  or  charge  to  provide  s''  petitioners  any  such 
Road." 

In  1762  it  was  voted,  on  tlie  petition  of  Elijah 
Rice,  Roger  Bruce  and  Barnabas  Newton,  "  that  they 
and  their  lands  which  are  in  Upton  be  annexed  to  y* 
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town  of  Westborough,  there  to  do  duty  and  enjoy 
Priviledge." 

In  1793  Elijah  Whitney's  farm  was  absorbed  by  the 
town  from  Shrewsbury. 

After  strenuous  exertions,  at  different  town-meet- 
ings, John  Belknap,  who  then  lived  at  Rocklawn, 
secured  the  following  action,  May  2,  1778  :  "  Voted  to 
choose  a  committee  to  meet  with  Southboro'  and 
Marlborough,  to  settle  the  line  between  Framingham 
and  Westborough,  that  Mr.  John  Belknap  has  ben 
a  contending  about  so  long."  It  was  not  until  1835, 
and  after  the  "  Fiddleneck  "  of  three  hundred  acres 
had  been  annexed  to  Southboro' ,  that  the  sixteen 
acres  claimed  by  Belknap  were  added  to  Westborough. 

Marlborough  was  originally  too  large  in  area  for 
the  convenient  transaction  of  town  business  when 
settled,  and  a  coming  division  was  considered  and 
provided  for  as  early  as  1688.  There  was  not  so  great 
a  desire  to  have  a  large  town  area  for  public  reasons, 
as  to  secure  more  uplands,  swamps  and  meadows  to 
clear  up  and  divide  among  themselves  and  their  nu- 
merous children.  The  Old  World  land-hunger 
was  still  felt  by  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
the  first  settlers,  who  came  to  this  vicinity  principally 
from  the  middle  classes  in  England.  "  Chauncy  "  was 
well  known  geographically,  and  as  an  independent 
element  in  Marlborough  town-meetings,  before  it  was 
separated  from  the  parent  town.  Farms  and  country- 
laud  were  constantly  added,  by  the  General  Court,  to 
the  possessions  of  the  proprietors  and  residents  of 
Marlborough.  The  surveys  made  in  those  days  were 
not  very  accurate.  The  General  Court  granted  the 
Marlborough  proprietors  six  miles  square,  and  they 
induced  the  committee  to  include  in  their  survey  ten 
square  miles  more  than  tjjat  area,  and  their  report 
was  accepted. 

John  Brigham  and  thirty  others  from  that  town 
were  endeavoring  to  secure  all  the  land  between 
Marlboro'  and  Lake  Quinsigamond  for  a  new  town, 
and  others  were  calling  for  large  additions,  on  that 
side,  to  the  old  town,  when  the  movement  for  the  in- 
corporation of  Westboro'  was  carried  to  a  successful 
issue. 

The  petition  for  the  division  of  the  town,  in  1702, 
had  failed,  probably  because  of  an  insufficient  popu- 
lation in  the  new  town.  Since  then,  John  and  Sam- 
uel Fay,  Thomas  Forbush,  James  Bradish,  and  a 
number  of  other  enterprising  men  had  erected  houses 
in  Chauncy,  while  Thomas  Rice  still  remained  hon- 
ored and  influential  in  the  new  town  where  he  was  the 
first  settler. 

November  18,  1717,  the  town  of  Westborough  was 
incorporated,  with  a  territory  extending  from  Lan- 
caster, on  the  north,  to  Sutton,  on  the  south,  and  from 
Marlborough  (then  including  the  principal  part  of 
Southborough)andHopkinton,on  the  east,  to  Shrews- 
bury (a  town  but  sixteen  days  old),  on  the  west.  The 
area  was  sixteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
acres ;  the  present  area  of  Westborough  varying  from 


eleven  thousand  five  hundred  to  twelve  thousand 
acres,  according  to  the  views  of  the  diflferent  assessors 
who  consider  this  question  from  year  to  year.  It  in- 
cluded more  than  two-thirds  of  the  present  towns  of 
Westborough  and  Northborough. 

The  act  of  incorporation  is  as  follows :  "  A  plot  of 
the  Westerly  Part  of  Marlborough,  called  Chauncy, 
prepared  by  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  General 
Court  to  view  and  make  Report  of  the  said  Land 
unto  the  said  Court. 

"  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Nov.  15,  Re- 
solved, that  the  Tract  of  Land  contained  and  de- 
scribed in  this  Piatt  be  erected  into  a  Township  and 
called  by  the  name  of  Westborough.  The  Inhabitants 
to  have  and  enjoy  all  Powers,  Privileges  and  Immu- 
nities whatsoever  as  other  Towns  have  and  do  enjoy. 
And  that  the  ungranted  Lands  lying  within  the  same 
(containing  about  Three  Thousand  Acres)  be  granted 
to  the  said  Inhabitants,  They  paying  for  the  same 
as  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Court,  this  Ses- 
sion, for  setting  the  lands  of  the  new  Township  " 
(Shrewsbury)  "  that  is  contiguous  shall  Order,  And 
that  out  of  the  said  Lands  there  be  reserved  a  suita- 
ble and  convenient  Lott  for  the  first  settled  minister,. 
Which  Lott  the  said  Committee  shall  set  out.  Sent 
up  for  concurrence.  Read  and  concurred.  Consented 
to — Sam'l  Shute." 

According  to  Rev.  Ebenezer  Parkman,  the  first 
settled  minister,  "  the  first  inhabitants  of  Westbor- 
ough were  Thomas  Rice,  Charles  Rice,  John  Fay, 
Samuel  Fay,  Thomas  Forbush,  David  Maynard,  Ed- 
mund Rice,  David  Brigham,  Capt.  Joseph  Byles, 
James  Bradish,  John  Pratt,  John  Pratt,  Jr.,  Thomas 
Newton,  Josiah  Newton,  Hezekiah  Howe,  Daniel 
Warren,  Increase  Ward,  Benjamin  Townsend,  Na- 
thaniel Oaks,  Samuel  Goodnow,  Gershom  Fay,  Sim- 
eon Howard,  Adam  Holloway,  Thomas  Ward  and 
Joseph  Wheeler.'' 

Young  men  :  "  John  Maynard,  James  Maynard,^ 
Aaron  Forbush,  Jacob  Amsden,  Ebenezer  Beaman 
and  Jotham  Brigham." 

It  was  now  sixty  years  since  John  How  built  his 
cabin  and  settled  in  Marlborough,  yet  (here  were 
but  twenty-five  families  and  six  unmarried  men  in  the 
part  now  made  a  separate  town. 

As  early  as  1635  the  General  Court  passed  a  law 
that  "  Hereafter  noe  dwelling  howse  shalbe  builte 
above  halfe  a  myle  from  the  Meeting  House  in  any 
newe  plantacon  without  leave  from  the  Court,  except 
myll  howses  and  iferme  (farm)  bowses  of  such  as 
have  their  dwelling  howses  in  some  towne."  Although 
soon  repealed,  the  reason  for  its  passage  existed  many 
year  later  in  the  town  of  Marlborough.  Ten  years 
after  the  first  settlement  of  the  town  an  old  plan 
shows  the  houses  of  the  first  settlers  all  within  a. 
short  distance  of  the  meeting-house.  In  1717  the 
whole  population  of  Marlborough  probably  ex- 
ceeded one  thousand,  and  of  that  number  perhaps 
one  hundred  and  sixty  were  living  in  the  new  town. 
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They  promptly  called  a  town-meeting  and  aet  in 
motion  the  municipal  machinery.  It  is  not  known 
where  the  first  town-meeting  was  held  or  who  pre- 
sided.    Cajitain  John  Fay  was  clerk. 

Westbobough,  Jan.  ]5tli,  1717-18. 

Pursuant  to  an  order  given  Mr.  Justice  fullum,  tiie  Town  met,  Being 
dated  tlio  Ifdli  day  of  Decenibei',  1717,  tlio  B^  Town  meet  and  proceed 
forthwitli  ;  fii-stly  to  Build  a  ineetting-houBO  fortliwitli. 

2ly.  Voted  tlie  nieeting-liouse  to  Be  fourtty  foot  lon^  and  tliirty  foot 
wid  and  eighteen  foot  Betwen  Joints. 

Sly.  Voted  to  chonso  a  committee  to  proced  to  getting  tinibr  as  may  Be 
necessary  forthwith  to  Be  provided. 

4th.  John  Pratt,  Sener,  Thomas  Newton  and  Daniel  Warren  waar 
chosen  a  Committee  for  the  worli  a  Bove  sd.  and  to  determine  the  wages 
for  men  wUom  tiiey  See  meet  to  employ. 

51y.  Voted  to  chnse  Committee  to  wait  on  the  Rev^.  Mr.  Elmer  and  to 
treat  to  continue  to  Be  our  minister  and  to  proceed  for  his  Comfortable 
subsistence  as  they  shall  see  meet. 

Gly.  Isaac  Tomblin,  Thomas  Newton,  John  Fay  are  chonsen  a  Coin- 
mete  for  the  work  of  the  iifth  vote. 

71y.  John  fay  wa&  chosen  Town  Clark. 

Sly.  Thomas  Rice,  Sener,  Cliose  the  first  Secelectman,  John  fay  and 
Semeion  Haywald,  Sener,  Chosen  Seclectmen :  lastly,  Davied  Manayald 
(David  Maynard)  Chosen  Constable. 

The  early  town  records  give  glimpses,  and  only 
glimpses,  of  the  life  of  the  people.  They  built 
and  seated  the  meeting-house  and  yearly  discussed 
the  question  of  "  allowing  the  swin  to  goo  at 
large,"  and  of  supplying  the  minister  with  fire-wood. 
Taxes  were  called  "  rates,"  and  were  assessed  sepa- 
rately for  raising  the  minister's  salary,  the  care  of  the 
highways,  the  support  of  schools,  etc.  Constables 
were  required  to  use  every  means,  including  imprison- 
ment, to  secure  the  collection  of  the  "  rates  "  entrusted 
to  them  for  collection,  but  cases  of  special  hardship 
received  the  favorable  attention  of  the  inhabitants  in 
town-meeting.  Votes  like  the  following,  passed  in 
1756,  were  very  common  :  "  S'-'^  the  Town  Voted  and 
Sunk  the  Rats  that  was  assessed  on  Samuel  Fay,  Jr., 
for  his  Sun's  Head,  that  is  in  the  King's  Service, 
which  rate  is  in  Dea"  Jonathan  Forbush's,  Ju',  hand." 
They  chose  "  dear  Reeves  "  and  "  Hogg  Reeves  "  and 
tythingmen.  Public  officials  worked  hard  for  small 
pay,  and  often  received  hard  hits  when  called  to  ac- 
count at  the  annual  town-meeting.  March  25,  1729, 
"James  Bradish,  Edward  Baker  and  Thomas  Forbush, 
JuD.,  were  voted  a  committee  to  Call  all  those  men  to 
an  account  which  have  not  given  an  account  of  their 
several  Betrustnients  into  which  they  have  been 
Chosen,  and  then  voted  that  the  Selectmen  Take  Care 
to  provide  a  minister  untill  our  Revend  pastor 
is  capable  of  Reeding."  In  1730  it  was  "  voted  that 
the  town  will  have  Black  Slaves  for  the  Constables." 

What  a  picture  of  hopeless  misery  is  suggested  by 
the  votes  providing  for  the  "Neutral  French  family" 
in  town  ! 

In  1756  it  was  considered  a  military  necessity  to 
transport  sixteen  thousand  simple,  peaceful  Acadians 
from  their  country  to  New  England,  and  distribute 
them  among  the  various  towns.  They  were  taken 
from  the  homes  occupied  by  themselves  and  their 
ancestors  for   more  than  a  century,  and   distributed 


among  those  who  hated  their  religion,  their  country 
and  even  their  language. 

October  24,  1757,  the  town  granted  "  Sixteen 
Pounds,  Lawful  money,  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
Old  French  Man  and  his  wife,  which  is  now  in  this 
Town  ...  for  Time  past  for  their  subsistence,  and 
for  the  time  to  come,  as  far  as  it  will  go.''  The  usual 
amount  appropriated  was  five  pounds  a  year.  Sepa- 
rated from  their  friends  and  kindred,  probably  too 
old  to  learn  the  language  of  their  captors,  without  the 
religious  services  and  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to 
which  they  were  devoted,  a  burden  on  their  hard- 
working, and  probably  unsympathetic  neighbors,  it  is 
not  strange  that  they  disappeared  from  the  pauper 
list  a  few  years  later.  The  people  of  the  town  be- 
came more  straitened  for  money,  even  voting  at  one 
town-meeting,  in  1760,  not  to  keep  a  lawful  school, 
nor  support  the  "Neutral  French  family,"  although  a 
few  months  later  they  appropriated  twenty-six 
pounds  for  the  former  purpose  and  three  pounds  for 
the  latter.  The  " poor  widders  and  ainchant  men" 
were  conveyed  by  the  constables  to  the  town  bounds 
or  warned  out  of  town  when  it  was  thought  they 
might  become  a  public  charge.  The  burdens  of 
long  wars  with  French  and  Indians,  the  hardships 
incident  to  frontier  life  and  the  bad  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Provinces  caused  the  expense  of  keeping 
the  poor  to  exceed  at  times  the  grants  for  schools. 

It  was  more  common  then  than  now  to  ''present" 
towns  at  court  for  failing  to  perform  their  municipal 
duties,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  this  town  was  ar- 
raigned in  1721  at  "  Concord  Corte  "  for  lack  of  a 
town  pound,  nor  in  1753,  because  the  law  requiring 
every  town  of  one  hundred  families  to  support  a 
grammar  school  was  not  observed. 

The  town  stocks  were  provided  by  one  Pratt  (who 
owned  a  saw-mill),  and  charged  eight  shillings  for 
them.  Men  and  women  were  whipped  at  their  re- 
quest by  the  constables  for  stealing  and  some  of  the 
lesser  crimes,  when  too  poor  to  pay  fines,  in  prefer- 
ence to  suffering  imprisonment. 

Including  its  original  territory  and  later  additions, 
Westborough  was  now  more  than  eight  miles  long, 
with  an  average  width  of  less  than  four  miles.  The 
meeting-house  at  Wessonville  was  situated  about  two 
miles  south  of  the  geographical  centre,  making  it 
necessary  for  many  people  in  the  north  part  of  the 
town  to  walk  four  or  five  miles  to  church.  The  pros- 
perity of  that  section  was  retarded,  and  growing  dis- 
content was  the  result. 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Park- 
man,  who  did  not  wish  to  have  his  parish  divided,  the 
North  Precinct  (now  North  borough)  was  set  off  in 
1744.  Town-meetings  were  to  be  held  alternately  in 
the  two  precincts,  and  each  had  full  control  of  church 
and  parish  matters  within  its  own  limits.  At  this  time 
there  were  eighty-seven  families  in  the  South  Precinct 
and  thirty-eight  families  in  the  North  Precinct. 
In  1766  the  North  Precinct  was  made  a  township, 
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and,  except  in  the  matter  of  representation  in  the 
General  Court,  became  entirely  separated  from  the 
parent  town. 

Four  years  after  the  formation  of  the  two  precincts 
the  old  church  at  Wessonville  was  demolished,  and 
the  new  meeting-house,  now  known  as  the  "  Old 
Arcade,"  was  erected  near  its  present  site. 

The  union  of  church  and  State  still  continued  for 
many  years,  but  the  assessors'  returns  show  a  few  dis- 
senters belonging  to  other  than  Congregational 
Churches,  and  their  estates  were  not  required  to 
share  in  paying  the  ministerial  rates.  The  church 
was  frequently  called  upon  to  try  charges  against  its 
members  of  lying,  slander,  drunkenness  and  other 
offenses,  which  now  would  be  considered  more  appro- 
priate for  a  criminal  court.  The  number  of  such  cases, 
however,  tried  by  both  church  and  justices  of  the 
peace  was  exceedingly  few,  considering  the  tendency 
of  the  times  to  let  no  offence  go  unheard  and  un- 
punished. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  town  large  areas  of  un- 
cleared land  could  be  obtained  at  low  prices.  The 
uplands  were  frequently  sold  for  less  than  one  dollar 
an  acre,  in  hard  money.  The  meadows,  now  consid- 
ered of  comparatively  little  value,  were  worth  ten 
times  as  much  per  acre.  These  first  settlers  obtained 
large  tracts  of  land,  and  as  the  boys  became  of  age 
gave  them  farms  to  clear  up  and  build  upon.  The 
records  show  that  these  pioneers  in  Westborough 
usually  followed  a  somewhat  similar  career.  They 
were  nearly  all  large  land-owners,  whether  profes- 
sional men,  mechanics,  merchants,  inn-holders  or 
farmers  proper.  The  men  usually  married,  betweep 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  years,  wives  a 
little  younger  than  themselves.  As  death  separated 
them,  the  widows  and  widowers  married  again  until 
they  reached  advanced  years — frequently  marrying 
within  a  few  months  of  the  death  of  the  former  con- 
sort. 

As  the  boys  grew  up  to  man's  estate  all  but  one 
moved  from  the  parental  roof  and  built  houses  for 
themselves.  The  favorite  son  or,  at  times,  son-in-law 
had  an  addition  made  to  the  old  house  and  took  a 
■deed  of  an  undivided  half  of  the  farm  and  certain 
rooms  and  privileges  in  the  house,  cider-mill  and 
barns. 

As  the  patriarch  of  the  household  advanced  in 
years  he  gradually  gave  up  active  duties  at  a  time 
when  now  men  would  be  still  considered  in  their 
prime,  and  deeded  the  rest  of  the  farm  to  the  son, 
who  remained  at  home  and  gave  a  bond  to  support 
his  father  and  mother  so  long  as  they  lived.  The 
father  retained,  however,  for  life,  certain  portions  of 
the  buildings,  and  perhaps  a  small  piece  of  land  for 
a  garden.  How  far  this  custom  prevailed  elsewhere 
I  am  unable  to  say,  but  in  nearly  every  case,  where 
examination  has  been  made  in  Westborough,  such 
was  found  to  be  the  early  custom. 

The  schoolmaster  usually  taught  from  eightto  twenty 


weeks  in  the  year  and  received  from  two  to  three  times 
as  much  pay  as  the  school-mistress.  The  person  board- 
ing the  teacher  received  about  one  dollar  a  week  and 
the  female  teacher  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and 
a  half  per  week.  The  numerous  doctors  in  town 
charged  according  to  the  amount  of  medicines  fur- 
nished and  travel  occasioned  by  their  visits.  One 
shilling  was  generally  the  minimum  fee.  They  usu- 
ally succeeded  in  charging  oneshilling  and  six  pence 
for  "  venesection  ''  at  some  point  in  the  case,  as  blood- 
letting was  considered  nearly  indispensable  when 
the  patient  was  seriously  ill.  Thejusticeof  the  peace, 
who  made  the  deeds,  received  from  one  to  two  shill- 
ings, according  to  their  length,  and  somewhat  larger 
fees  for  services  as  magistrate  in  bringing  persons  to 
justice  for  petty  ofiences.  Uttering  profane  oaths 
and  "  cusses  "  appear  to  have  been  the  most  common 
offences  punished  by  one  of  our  earlier  magistrates, 
although  Sunday  violations  and  assaults  were  not  in- 
frequent. A  good  horse-whipping  was  too  serious  an 
offence  for  his  court,  and  the  party  was  bound  over  to 
the  higher  tribunal. 

WESTBOROrGH  IX  THE  REVOLUTION. — The  terri- 
tory of  Westborough  fortunately  escaped  the  ravages 
of  war.  The  coast  of  New  England  for  years  was  in 
constant  danger  of  pillage  and  invasion.  The  peo- 
ple of  Central  Massachusetts,  who  had  suffered  most 
severely  the  hardships  of  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars,  were  now  spared  the  presence  of  British  troops 
burning,  sacking  and  destroying  in  their  midst. 
Worcester  County,  however,  responded  promptly 
when  the  struggle  for  independence  began.  As  early 
as  October  28,  1765,  "  the  freeholders  and  other  in- 
habitants" held  an  indignation  meeting  over  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Stamp  Act.  They  declared  that  "  the  in- 
habitance  of  this  Province  have  a  legal  clame  to  all 
the  Natural  Inherent  rights  of  Englishmen,  notwith- 
standing their  Great  Distance  from  grate  Britton,  and 
that  the  Stamp  Act  is  an  Infringement  upon  these 
Rights,  therefore  we  cannot  be  active  in  puting  our 
necks  under  Such  a  Grevios  Yoke.''  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  instruct  their  representative  to  labor  for 
the  repeal  of  the  act  and  to  suppress  unlawful  acts  of 
violence. 

In  response  to  a  communication  from  the  selectmen 
of  the  town  of  Boston,  the  inhabitants  of  this  towni 
regularly  assembled  in  town  meeting  this  2d  of  De- 
cember, 1767,  "voted  to  promote  what  in  us  lies.  In- 
dustry, Occonomy  and  Manufactures  among  our- 
selves, and  by  these  means  prevent  the  unnecessary 
importation  of  European  commodities,  the  eccessive- 
ness  of  which  threatens  the  country  with  poverty  and 
Ruin." 

Westborough  was  tenth  in  population  of  the  towns 
of  the  county  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  being  exceeded 
by  Brookfield,  Lancaster,  Sutton,  Mendon,  Worcester, 
Hardwick,  Shrewsbury,  Boston,  Lunenburg  and  Stur- 
bridge,  in  the  above  order. 

In  the  call  for  troops  made  January  19,  1776,  West- 
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boroiif^li  was  to  furnish  seventeen  men,  Worcester 
thirty-two,  and  Uroolcliulil  forty-nine. 

Tlie  people  had  been  preparing  for  years  to  resist 
further  oppression  and  misrule.  Volunteers  went 
to  the  front  immediately  after  the  fight  at  Lexington. 

In  November,  177-t,  these  two  votes  appear  on  the 
town  records  :  "  Voted  to  pay  those  men  the  money 
which  they  advanced  for  the  town  to  purchase  a  can- 
non, £7  17«.  6(/." 

'■  Voted  and  granted  to  provide  powder  and  ball 
and  a  carriage  for  the  cannon,  £50." 

Three  years  before  the  Concord  fight  they  answered 
the  letter  sent  by  the  Committee  of  Correspondence 
in  Boston  with  these  vigorous  words:  "We  are  of 
opinion  that  the  rights  of  ye  Colonists  and  of  this 
Province  in  particular,  iw  men  and  as  subjects,  are 
well  stated  in  said  list,  as  ye  same  are  fully  supported 
and  warranted  by  ye  laws  of  God  and  Nature,  and  ye 
Royal  Charter  of  this  province.  Under  ye  present 
critical  and  alarming  state  of  our  publick  affairs 
there  is  a  loud  call  to  every  one  to  awake  from 
Security,  and  in  Earnest  strive  to  secure  his  Liberty, 
lest  he  politically  perish.  .  .  .  For  no  Dought  ware 
tyranny  is  Exercised,  Opposition  becomes  a  duty ;  as 
our  fathers  could,  so  can  we  plead  our  loyalty;  we 
have  been  and  now  are  ready  to  Spill  our  dearest 
blood  in  Defense  of  our  King,  Religion  and  Consti- 
tutional Laws;  we  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  hard 
trial,  yea,  greater  than  we  can  bear,  if  we  cannot  be 
said  to  give  full  proof  of  our  Loyalty  Otherwise  than 
by  sacrificing  those  Rights  and  Liberties  which  we 
prize  beyond  Life  itself;  therefore  ye  Inhabitants  of 
this  town  do  Declare  to  the  world  that  they  are  tiir 
from  being  easy  under  ye  many  Infringements  and 
Intolerable  violations  of  these  Rights  and  privileges." 
They  proceed  to  instruct  their  representative  in  the 
General  Court  that  he  should  '■'  exert  himself  at  all 
times  with  ye  other  members  of  sd  Court  in  such 
measures  as  may  have  a  tendency  in  ye  obtaining  a 
Redress  of  all  such  Grevences  as  are  justly  com- 
plained of,  and  the  procuring  to  this  Loyal  people 
ye  peaceful  enjoyments  of  their  just  Rights." 

At  a  meeting  held  December  30,  1774,  relative  to 
the  impending  troubles,  the  town  was  generally  in 
accord  with  the  recommendations  and  resolves  of  the 
American  Continental  Congress,  held  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  first  two  resolves  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  at  Cambridge  were  adopted.  It  was  voted 
not  to  grant  money  "  to  lucourage  the  Minit-Men  to 
Train  and  Exercise  themselves,"  and  "  the  Question 
was  put  to  See  if  the  Town  expected  anything  more 
of  the  Minit-men  than  they  did  of  other  men,"  and 
it  passed  in  the  negative. 

The  means  taken  to  provide  funds  for  the  Prov- 
inces and  assist  in  the  rising  movement  to  preserve 
their  liberties  show  they  were  not  wanting  in  patriot- 
ism, but  expected  every  man  to  do  his  duty  without 
special  compensation. 

Captain  Stephen  Maynard  was  chosen  representa- 


tive to  the  next  Provincial  Congress  at  Cambridge, 
and  also,  in  July,  1775,  to  the  Congress  to  be  held  in 
Watertown. 

February  7,  1775,  a  Committee  of  Inspection  and 
Observation,  recommended  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, was  appointed,  consisting  of  twelve  persons, — 
Jonathan  Bond,  Captain  Benjamin  Fay,  Daniel 
Forbes,  Phinehas  Hardy,  Ebenezer  Maynard,  Abi- 
jah  Gale,  Captain  Jonas  Brigham,  Dr.  James  Hawes, 
Lieutenant  Joseph  Baker,  Timothy  Warren,  George 
Andrews  and  Phineas  Haskell.  Funds  were  raised, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  collect  donations 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufl^ering  poor  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

Dr.  James  Hawes,  at  this  time,  took  a  very  promi- 
nent part  in  town  affairs;  he  was  also  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  wrote  many  deeds.  At  the  annual  March 
meeting  the  town  elected  James  Bowman  and  Abra- 
ham Bond  constables.  This  office,  which  included 
that  of  collecting  taxes,  was  considered  a  very  unde- 
sirable one.  Many  preferred  to  ])ay  fines  rather  than 
serve.  Some  forty  years  previous  it  had  been  voted 
that  "black  slaves"  should  be  eligible  for  that  posi- 
tion. The  town  voted  repeatedly  to  indemnify  the 
constables  from  loss  on  account  of  illegal  taxes,  im- 
posed to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  coming  rebellion 
against  British  rule,  and  for  paying  funds  collected 
into  the  provincial  treasury. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Hawes  was  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency and  ready  to  perform  the  labors  of  both  eon- 
stables.  The  record  says  that  Constables  Bond  and 
Bowman  "  agreed  with  and  hired  Dr.  James  Hawes 
to  serve  as  constable  in  their  room  and  sted,  and  he 
swore  the  Constable's  oath." 

Orders  were  given  for  the  purchase  of  "  Twelve 
Tier  arms  and  Bayonets,  Sixty  Cateridge  Boxes, 
Sixty  hitchits,"  also  "  two  good  Drums  for  the  miuit 
Company."  The  old  committee  to  buy  the  cannon 
was  "  to  make  it  fit  for  use  and  our  defences,"  and 
Lieutenant  Joseph  Baker  was  to  "  Inlist  7  suitable, 
able,  active  men  to  learn  to  use  and  exercise  our 
cannon  in  a  warlike  manner."  They  were  to  be 
counted  a  part  of  the  "  minit  company,"  and  to  have 
the  same  pay. 

March  10,  1775,  Dr.  James  Hawes  was  chosen  to 
attend  the  Provincial  Congress  in  place  of  Captain 
Stephen  Maynard. 

At  the  annual  March  meeting  in  177G  no  action 
was  taken  relative  to  the  war,  except  to  choose  a 
new  committee  of  "  Correspondence,  Inspection  and 
Safety." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Westborough  on  "  May  y'  24,  1776,  and  being  warned 
on  purpose  to  Consider  of  a  Resolve  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  May  ye  10,  1776,  concerning  In- 
dependenticy,  Voted  to  advise  Capt.  Stephen  May- 
nard, our  representative,  to  conform  to  said  Resolve,, 
in  Case  that  the  Honourable  Congress  Shall  Judge 
it  most  Expedient  for  the  Safety  and  wellfair  of  the 
Colones." 
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July  17, 1776,  a  committee  appointed  to  confer  with 
those  "  who  had  done  a  turn  or  part  of  a  turn  during 
ihe  war  since  April  19,  177o,"  could  not  agree  on  the 
compensation  they  should  receive  from  the  town. 
The  soldiers  were  represented  by  a  committee  of  three 
of  their  number,  viz.:  Lieutenant  James  Godfrey, 
Xiieutenant  Thomas  Bond  and  Mr.  Nathan  Fisher. 

The  town's  committee  recommended  that  those 
"who  went  on  their  own  account  to  the  war  should 
receive  £3  for  eight  months' service,  and  in  proportion 
for  two  months."  A  bounty  of  nine  pounds  had  been 
ottered  for  new  enlistments  for  the  New  York  army 
a  few  days  previously. 

July  22,  1776,  when  the  call  for  every  twenty-fifth 
man  for  the  "  Northward  Department  or  Canada  Ex- 
pedition "  was  urgent,  the  town-meeting  was  ad- 
journed for  a  half-hour,  to  see  "  who  would  be  willing 
to  lulist"  and  what  sum  of  money  they  would  go  for. 
At  the  end  of  this  recess  the  bounty  was  raised  to  ten 
pounds. 

An  otter  of  three  pounds  was  made  July  26,  1776, 
for  men  to  enlist  and  go  to  Dorchester  and  stay  till 
December  1st. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  recorded  in 
the  town-book  as  a  "  Perpetual  Memorial  thereof.'' 

The  enlistment  and  re-enlistment  of  troops  was  fre- 
quent, and  the  terms  of  service  from  two  months  to 
three  years,  or  the  war.  In  the  spring  of  1775  there 
were  but  two  hundred  and  eighteen  polls  in  town^ 
and  the  enlistments  in  1775  were  49  ;  in  1770,  97  ;  in 
1778,  71 ;  in  1779,  35  ;  in  1780,  14 ;  or  365  enlistments 
and  re-enlistments  in  a  town  of  about  900  inhabitants. 
A  few  remained  in  the  army  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
While  New  England  was  specially  threatened  by  the 
British  in  Boston,  and  by  the  attempt  of  General 
Burgoyne  to  separate  it  from  the  rest  of  the  country 
by  his  expedition  from  the  North,  probably  most  of 
the  able-bodied  men  were  in  the  field.  When  the 
principal  theatre  of  war  changed  to  the  south  of  the 
Hudson,  and  when  ultimate  success  was  insured  by 
the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  most  of  the  soldiers  re- 
turned to  their  homes.  The  number  of  men  in  the 
field  at  one  time  is  not  known.  The  news  from  Con- 
cord found  the  minute-men  ready.  Capt.  Stephen  May- 
nard,  was  in  command  of  the  militia  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  He  and  Captain  Benjamin  Fay  were  the 
two  richest  men  in  town,  and  paid  nearly  double  the 
tax  of  any  other  resident  of  Westboro'. 

The  miuute-men  marched  by  way  of  Lexington  to 
a  point  near  Boston,  arriving  the  night  after  the  Con- 
cord and  Lexington  fight.  The  wagons,  loaded  with 
one  month's  provisions,  provided  by  the  selectmen, 
probably  arrived  later.  Whether  the  "  field-piece  " 
figured  with  the  Westboro'  men  who  fought  at  Bun- 
ker Hill  does  not  appear. 

Among  the  oflicers  from  this  town  were  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Moses  Wheelock,  whose  headstone  is  in 
Memorial  Cemetery,  near  Main  Street,  Captain  Seth 
Morse, Lieut.  James  Godfrey  and  Lieut.  Henry  Marble. 


There  was  great  difficulty  in  procuring  clothing 
and  other  supplies  for  the  army.  Cloth  was  spun  and 
woven  by  hand,  and  the  women  were  obliged  to  do 
much  of  the  farm-work  in  the  absence  of  the  men. 
There  was  a  great  lack  of  blankets.  The  town  fre- 
questly  made  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  beef 
for  the  army. 

May  19,  1777,  the  town  first  chose  representatives 
to  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  the  new  Common- 
wealth. Captain  Stephen  Maynard  and  Mr.  Daniel 
Forbes  were  chosen,  and  instructed  not  to  assent  to 
forming  a  Constitution  until  there  was  a  change  in 
the  form  of  representation.  As  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1777  the  depreciation  of  paper-money 
began  to  cause  trouble,  and,  February  17th,  the  price 
of  nearly  every  article  in  common  use  and  of  all  kinds 
of  labor  was  fixed  by  vote  of  the  town. 

The  price  of  "  good  cyder  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
was  3  shillings  fourpence  per  Bairl,  and  in  the  spring 
and  summer  6s. 

"  For  a  meal  of  vitials  of  the  best  Quality,  Is.  per 
meal ;  For  their  common  vitials,  Sd.  per  meal ;  For 
a  Mug  of  Flip  made  of  W.  I.  (West  India)  Eum,  lOrf. 
per  Mug;  and  for  New  Englan3  Flip,  8rf.;  For  loging 
a  person  a  Night  in  a  good  Bed,  lOrf." 

In  June  of  the  same  year  "  Amasa  Maynard  was 
chosen  to  procure  evidence  against  any  person  inimi- 
cal to  this  State  or  any  of  the  United  States,  and  lay 
the  same  before  the  court.''  If  Tories  existed  in 
town  they  kept  very  quiet,  and  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  so  active  or  outspoken  as  in  many  towns  in  the 
county. 

As  the  winter  came  on  steps  were  taken  to  provide 
for  the  families  of  those  in  the  army. 

Captain  Levi  Warren  and  others  from  this  place 
shared  in  the  fight  at  Bennington  and  the  campaign 
against  General  Burgoyne  in  the  summer  of  1777, 
and  received,  in  1778,  eight  dollars  for  the  first  month 
and  six  dollars  per  month  thereafter  from  the  town 
treasury. 

January  8,  1778,  a  committee  was  appointed  on  the 
"  consideration  "  (Constitution)  sent  out  by  Congress, 
and  made  the  following  report :  "  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Protestant  religion  is  not  duly 
guarded  in  said  Constitution.  Also  we  think  it  might 
be  well  to  acknowledge  the  Superintendence  of 
Heaven  in  the  Stile  by  adding  these  words, — '  Under 
God,'  after  the  words,  '  Shall  be.'  " 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted  and  sent  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  this  State. 

From  1775  to  1820  the  growth  of  population  was 
quite  slow.  The  whole  area  of  the  town  was  divided 
into  farms,  and  no  industry  was  started  to  give  em- 
ployment to  the  young  men.  One  thousand  persons 
were  considered  all  that  the  town  could  properly 
support,  and  the  surplus  population  settled  farther 
west  and  north. 

The  earliest  settlers  were  nearly  all  of  American 
birth,  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  English  and. 
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in  a  few  instances,  Scotch  parents.  So  few  new 
families  moved  into  town  that  the  index  of  births, 
marriages  and  deaths  in  the  town  archives  show 
seventy-seven  references  during  the  first  hundred  years 
of  the  town's  history  to  persons  whose  surnames  be- 
gin with  "  K,"  and  all  but  twelve  were  named  Eice. 
During  the  same  period,  out  of  eighty-uine  names 
beginning  with  "  F,"  all  but  seventeen  were  Fay, 
Forbes  or  P^orbush.  The  names  How,  Hardy  and 
Harrington  were  more  than  one-half  of  those  begin- 
ning with  "  H." 

There  were  a  few  "Smiths"  during  the  first  century 
of  the  town's  history,  but  they  were  not  named 
"John.''  Barzillai  Smith,  son  of  Ezekiel  and  Ruth, 
was  born  in  1767,  and  Merodachbaladan  Smith  mar- 
ried Abigail,  and  was  blessed  with  three  children, 
born  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Prior  to  the  year  1767  the  town  paupers  were 
boarded  around,  like  the  school-teachers,  and  the 
town,  in  meeting  assembled,  decided  how  much  to 
pay  for  their  support.  They  were  frequently  widows, 
left  without  children  who  could  provide  for  them  in 
their  old  age,  and  were  taken  by  some  of  the  most 
respectable  and  prominent  people  of  the  town  to 
board.  In  that  year  a  work-house  was  built  on  land 
of  Timothy  Warren.  It  was  of  wood,  one  story  high, 
thirty  feet  long  and  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  cost  the 
town  £26  13s.  id.,  or  about  i^lOO.  Finding  the  cost 
of  a  separate  establishment  for  the  paupers  greater 
than  that  of  selling  them  to  the  lowest  bidder,  the 
work-house  was  sold  in  1790  and  no  other  provided 
until  1825,  when  the  farm  of  Capt.  Daniel  Chamber- 
lain was  purchased.  This  farm  remained  the  pleasant 
home  of  the  town's  poor  until  the  purchase  of  the 
Sandra  farm  and  town  reservoir  in  1882,  when  the 
poor-farm  on  the  Flanders  Road  was  sold.  A  new 
building  was  then  erected  and  the  old  farm-house  at 
the  reservoir  annexed  and  remodeled  for  tlie  use  of  the 
pauper  department,  at  an  expense  of  S6,000. 

A  few  years  after  the  town  was  incorporated  a  large 
number  of  roads  were  laid  out.  The  main  thorough- 
fare was  the  old  Connecticut  road  over  Rock  Hill,  in 
Northboro',  passing  east  of  Lake  Chauncy  and  then 
bearing  to  the  west  and  finally  following  the  present 
location  of  Main  Street  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
way  from  Westboro'  to  Grafton.  It  is  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "  Country  Road."  All  land  not 
granted  by  the  State  to  towns  or  individuals  was 
called  "  Country  land,"  or  the  "  Wilderness." 

Roads  were  promptly  laid  out  to  the  corn-mill  and 
saw-mill  of  the  Pratts  on  the  Assabet,  at  the  two 
dams,  near  the  present  dams,  west  of  the  village, 
owned  by  John  Johnson  and  J.  M.  Brigham.  The 
corn-mill  was  at  the  upper  dam.  Long  Lane  was  then 
the  Upton  road,  passing  by  N.  M.  Knowlton's  house 
and  Jack  Straw's  Hill.  A  road  was  laid  out  to  the 
saw-mill  of  the  first  Jonathan  Forbes,  situated  at  the 
present  main  dam  at  tlie  town  reservoir,  about  1730. 
Ebenezer  Chamberlain  had  a  mill  at  Rocklawn  soon 


after.     The  water  privileges   at  Piccadilly  and  Park- 
er's mill  were  utilized  at  an  early  date. 

Tlie  crooked  course  of  the  roads  is  principallv  due 
to  tlie  effort  made  either  to  follow  the  "  cart-way  "  to 
somebody's  house  or  to  lay  one-half  of  the  road  on 
the  land  of  each  of  two  adjoining  owners,  and  so  fol- 
low the  farm  line.  The  width  varied  i'rom  two  to 
four  rods.  Before  the  town  was  fifty  years  old  an 
effort  was  made  to  diminish  the  width  of  the  roads, 
and  too  often  with  success. 

Westborough  was  left  at  one  side  by  the  main 
stage  routes  the  first  hundred  years  of  her  existence. 
The  upper  Boston  road  to  "  Hartford  and  Connecti- 
cut"  went  through  Sudbury,  Marlborough,  North- 
borough,  to  Shrewsbury.  The  middle  road  to  the 
same  localities  went  through  HoUiaton  and  Mendon. 
It  was  not  until  1810,  when  the  turnpike  was  built, 
that  Westborough  became  on  the  direct  line  of 
travel. 

Very  early  in  its  history  we  find  references  to  va- 
rious inns  and  taverns  in  town,  some  of  them  far 
from  any  other  business,  and  apparently  carried  on 
simply  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  neigh- 
boring farmers,  who  dropped  in,  when  passing,  for  a 
glass  of  cider  and  a  cracker,  and  more  willingly  for  a 
taste  of  New  England  rum  or  flip.  A  glass  of  flip 
cost  a  half-day's  wages  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,, 
and  was  an  extravagance  in  which  every  one  in- 
dulged. Even  the  ladies,  at  their  social  teas,  had  flip 
and  mulled  wine.  The  tavern,  too,  was  the  political 
and  social  centre,  taking  the  place  of  the  numerous 
organizations,  clubs  and  societies  of  the  present  day. 
It  was  little  more  tlian  an  ordinary  dwelling-house, 
with  a  bar,  and  an  occasional  guest.  Sometimes  it 
was  used  as  a  court-house,  when  more  convenient  for 
the  parties  at  law  than  the  justice's  house. 

The  house  now  standing  near  the  corner  of  the 
turnpike  and  Lyman  Street,  the  old  Forbush  Tav- 
ern, seems  to  have  been  the  first  one  which  in  any 
sense  was  like  our  ideas  of  a  tavern.  This  was  al- 
ready built  when  the  turnpike  was  run  so  near  it 
that  it  was  almost  at  the  door,  and  was  immediately 
utilized  as  a  place  to  change  horses,  rest  and  feed 
passengers,  get  and  deliver  the  mails.  About  seven- 
teen years  after  the  opening  of  the  road  a  new, 
larger  house  was  built  at  Wessonville,  which  imme- 
diately sprung  into  great  popularity.  Wessonville 
seemed  on  the  eve  of  again  becoming  the  principal 
village  of  the  town. 

Not  far  from  the  site  of  the  old  church  and  par- 
sonage a  thread  factory  was  erected,  a  store  built^ 
houses  were  put  up,  the  post-office  was  established, 
and  the  stages,  with  their  two,  four  or  six  horses  and 
rumbling  wheels,  rushed  up  and  down  the  steep  hills. 
The  usual  number  of  passengers  in  one  of  these 
coaches  was  four,  and  the  fare  from  Boston  to  Wor- 
cester over  this  route  about  this  time  was  two  dollars. 
This  old  Wessonville  tavern  is  still  standing,  and  is 
connected  now  with  the  Lyman  School.     Here,  in 
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1825,  Lafayette  stopped  on  his  way  down  from  Wor- 
cester, and  luDched  in  the  dining-room,  while  forty 
of  the  men  and  boys  of  Westborough  -waited  out- 
side to  catch  another  glance  at  the  great  celebrity. 

Another  famous  tavern  was  the  one  kept  by  Joshua 
Mellen  in  Piccadilly,  in  the  house  now  occupied  by 
John  B.  Fitch.  This  as  well  as  the  Forbush  Tavern 
was  a  great  place  for  balls,  and  popular  among  the 
young  people.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  was  the 
Gregory  House,  still  standing,  after  having  seen  many 
changes,  on  South  Street,  and  occupied  for  stores. 
This  was  afterwards  famous  as  Brigham's  Tavern,  the 
last  of  the  old-fashioned  inns  which  Westborough 
was  destined  to  know.  It  has  been  about  sixty  years 
since  Mr.  Dexter  Brigham  bought  the  Gregory  House- 
At  that  time  it  stood  near  the  present  location  of  the 
Weslboro'  Hotel,  facing  South  Street.  Up-stairs  was 
the  hall — used  for  suppers  and  dances,  and  capable 
of  being  made  into  three  rooms  by  the  letting  down 
of  hinged  wooden  partitions  usually  fastened  to  the 
ceiling.  In  1824  the  hotel  was  very  much  enlarged — 
the  new  part  now  forming  much  of  the  present  West- 

^^  borough  Hotel,  while  the  old  part  was  moved  to  its 
'  present  location.  Part  of  its  large  number  of  guests 
it  owed  to  the  popularity  of  Hopkinton  Springs  as  a 
summer  resort — the  visitors  there  usually  stopping  in 
Westborough,  and  sometimes,  finding  pleasant  quar- 
ters and  plenty  of  the  water  from  the  famous  springs 
for  their  use  iu  the  hotel,  decided  to  go  no  further; 
and  spent  their  summer  at  Brigham's.  Mrs.  Brigham' 
still  living  in  town,  was  one  of  the  famous  cooks  of 
her  day,  her  mulled  wine,   mince  pies  and   election 

^L   cake  being  known  all  over  this  pan  of  the  country. 

The  question  what  part  of  Westborough  should  be 
the  business  centre  was  finally  settled  in  1834,  when 
the  railroad  was  opened.  Piccadilly,  Wessonville, 
District  No.  6  were  left  to  be  country  districts,  not 
even  villages.  The  stores,  shops,  factories,  churches 
clustered  around  the  new  railroad  station.  The  West- 
borough Hotel  for  many  years  was  the  hotel  of  the 
place,  until  in  1880  the  Whitney  House  was  built  on 
land  adjoining  the  Memorial  Cemetery,  and  opened 
to  the  public.  New  doctors  coming  to  town  no 
longer,  as  did  Doctor  Hawes  in  1763,  locate  near  Ly- 
man Street  to  be  near  the  post-oilice  at  Forbush  Tav- 
ern, but  all  settled  within  three  minutes'  walk  from 
the  station.  The  glory  of  the  turnpike  had  departed. 
In  a  report  concerning  the  Indians  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, made  by  act  of  Legislature  in  1859,  it  is 
stated  that  there  were  at  that  time  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  ten  descendants  of  the  Indians  in  the 
State.  Ninety  of  these  belonged  to  the  Hassana- 
misco  tribe,  and  only  two,  both  girls,  were  located  in 
Westborough.  These  two  were  descendants  of  old 
Andrew  Brown,  an  Indian  of  pure  blood,  who  served 
in  the  Revolution,  and  lived  in  a  small  cellarless 
hut,  not  far  from  the  Insane  Hospital.  He  is  remem- 
bered by  many  of  the  older  inhabitants  of  this  town, 
and  the   renown   of  his   daughter,   Deb,  who  often 


used  to  travel  with  the  famous  Sarali  Boston,  reached 
to  all  the  neighboring  towns. 

Among  the  Indians  living  here  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  was  Jo.  Aaron,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
a  leader  among  the  Hassanamiscos,  and  old  Gigger, 
who  lived  first  in  a  curious  hut  in  a  swamp,  beyond 
B.  A.  Nourse's  present  farm.  This  hut  was  built  of 
stones,  sloped  to  a  narrow  space  at  the  top,  with  a 
hole  for  a  chimney  and  a  front  door  of  wood  and 
glass.  The  stones  were  covered  with  sods,  and  Gig- 
ger, with  the  two  women,  Betsey  and  Sallie  Gigger, 
lived  warm  and  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather. 
They  were  part  negro,  and,  like  all  the  Indians,  re- 
membered by  persons  now  living,  drank  often  and 
heavily.  Gigger  afterwards  lived  in  a  wigwam  on 
the  Mill  Road.  All  the  Hassanamisco  Indians  were 
in  the  habit  of  coming  to  Westborough  Swamps  for 
material  for  tUeir  baskets,  and  as  far  back  as  the  first 
years  of  Mr.  Parkman's  pastorate  they  came  over  to 
work  for  people  here,  as  is  shown  by  the  entry  for 
July  18,  1726,  in  his  journal,  where  he  says:  "Mar- 
tha Bowman,  Indian,  came  2  o'c,  and  this  morn 
Joshua  Misco  and  his  squa  hoed  my  corn."  They 
stayed  three  days  with  him,  then  "  went  away." 

Probably  many  of  these  Indians,  like  Sarah  Bos- 
ton, were  descended  from  slaves- — colored  men,  who, 
by  marrying  a  free  Indian  woman,  insured  the  free- 
dom of  their  children. 

The  earliest  slave  of  whom  we  have  any  record  is 
the  one  bought  by  Mr.  Parkman,  four  years  after  his 
settlement  here,  named  Maro.  He  paid  £74,  "  which 
was  the  price  of  him,"  to  his  father,  in  Boston,  then 
started  for  Westborough  on  horseback,  Maro  run- 
ning on  foot.  A  little  more  than  a  year  afterwards 
he  speaks  in  his  journal  of  his  various  afflictions,  and 
adds :  "  But  especially  Maro  at  point  of  death,"  and 
the  next  day  he  writes :  "  Dark  as  it  has  been  with 
us,  it  became  much  darker  about  the  sun  setting. 
The  Sun  of  Mako's  life  Sat." 

In  a  census  of  slaves,  taken  in  1754,  Westborough 
is  reported  as  having  six  owned  within  its  limits. 
One  was  owned  by  Mr.  James  Bowman,  and  three — a 
man,  his  wife  and  daughter — by  Capt.  Stephen  May- 
nard,  who  were  afterwards  sold  to  go  South.  Capt. 
Maynard  lived  in  the  fine  old  house  on  the  North- 
borough  Road,  now  occupied  by  B.  J.  Stone.  The 
heavy  wall  leading  up  to  the  house  was  built  by  one 
of  these  slaves. 

A  familiar  sight  on  the  streets  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century  were  old  colored  people,  who  had  been 
slaves  here  or  in  other  towns,  among  them  one  once 
owned  by  Sir  Harry  Frankland,  at  his  mansion  in 
Hopkinton  (now  Ashland) — old  Dinah.  She  is  re- 
membered as  a  short,  stout  old  woman,  carrying  a 
cane,  and  in  the  season  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers ;  but 
the  greatest  impression  on  the  children  was  made  by 
the  three  long  straight  marks  on  her  face,  where  she 
was  branded  at  the  time  of  her  capture  in  Africa. 

Westborough  in  the  Great  Rebelliox. — At 
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the  commencement  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  in 
18()1,  there  were  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  polls  in 
town,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  were  fit  for  duty. 
The  population  increased  somewhat  during  the  war, 
but  the  number  of  men  furnished  under  the  different 
calls  for  troops  usually  exceeded  the  quota  for  this 
town. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty  men  entered  the  army 
and  eleven  the  navy.  Twenty-four  fell  in  battle  or 
died  from  army  exposure,  and  forty  were  wounded. 
Six  died  in  Southern  prisons. 

A  few  days  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter  a 
town-meeting  was  held,  "To  see  if  the  town  will  grant 
or  appropriate  any  money  towards  raising  a  military 
company  in  this  town." 

Following  the  precedents  of  the  Revolution,  the 
citizens  proceeded  to  raise  five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  purchase  of  uniforms,  swords  and  other  military 
supplies,  and  the  pay  of  soldiers.  Although  the 
action  of  the  town  was  illegal,  there  was  no  objector 
present,  and  the  resolutions  of  a  committee  recom- 
.mending  this  course  were  unanimously  adopted.  The 
Westborough  Rifle  Company  was  at  once  formed 
and  equipped,  forty-five  men  being  taken  from  adjoin- 
ing towns. 

One  hundred  and  one  men  joined  the  company, 
which  was  supported  two  months  principally  at  the 
expense  of  this  town,  and  then  joined  the  Thirteenth 
Regiment  July  16,  ISlil.  Their  families  were  at  once 
aided,  when  necessary,  out  of  the  town  treasury.  The 
ladies  worked  on  uniforms  and  articles  needed  by  the 
soldiers.  In  April,  1861,  they  organized  the  Soldiers' 
Sewing  Circle,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Sanitary 
Commission  and  in  other  ways  assisting  those  in  the 
field. 

It  was  estimated  that  articles  to  the  value  of 
twenty-five  dollars  each,  yearly,  while  the  war  lasted, 
were  sent  to  the  soldiers  by  their  home  friends. 

When  it  was  thought  best  to  offer  bounties  for  en- 
listments, in  1862,  Abijah  Wood,  J.  A.  Fayerweather, 
A.  J.  Burnap  and  Zebina  Gleason  loaned  the  town 
ten  thousand  dollars,  as  the  money  could  not  be 
legally  raised  by  the  town  for  that  purpose.  A  large 
number  of  the  citizens  who  had  property  gave  them  a 
bond  indemnifying  them  in  case  the  town  was  not 
allowed  to  refund  this  money. 

February  1, 1862,  there  were  forty-four  Westborough 
men  in  the  Thirteenth  Regiment,  eight  in  the  Twenty- 
second  Regimental  Band,  and  fourteen  in  other 
branches  of  the  service — sixty-four  in  all.  The  calls 
for  additional  troops  were  frequent  and  were  promptly 
responded  to. 

One  year  later  Westboro'  ha<l  furnished  twenty- 
four  more  than  its  proportion.  One  hundred  and  one 
new  enlistments  had  been  made.  Of  this  number 
twenty-two  joined  the  Thirty-fourth,  thirteen  the 
Fiftieth,  and  twenty-six  the  Fifty-first  Regiment. 

Rev.  Gilbert  Cummings,  Jr.,  pastor  of  the  Unita- 
rian Society,  was  elected  chaplain  of  the   Fifty-first 


Regiment.  War  began  to  seem  a  serious  matter 
as  the  wounded  came  home  from  the  front.  Thomas 
Copeland  and  Mollis  H.  Fairbanks  fell  at  Centreville, 
in  August,  1862,  and  four  were  wounded  and  one  taken 
prisoner.  By  February  1,  1863,  six  had  died  and 
thirty-two  had  been  discharged  on  account  of  wounds 
or  disease.  In  July,  1863,  of  sixty-six  men  drafted, 
thirty  were  accepted.  In  the  following  month  of  Octo- 
ber, thirty-two  more  men  were  called  for  and  promptly 
enlisted  without  any  pecuniary  inducement  from  the 
town.  They  were  generally  quite  young.  Frank  W. 
BuUard  enlisted  when  sixteen  years  old ;  left  Wor- 
cester April  18,  1864,  was  wounded  and  captured  in 
the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  eighteen  days  later,  and 
had  a  leg  amputated  when  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

In  May,  1864,  the  company  of  State  militia  under 
the  command  of  Captain  C.  P.  Winslow  was  called 
out  and  was  soon  after  ordered  to  the  defense  of  Wash- 
ington. Sixty-two  men  from  Westborough  enlisted 
in  this  company  and  formed  part  of  Company  E, 
Fourth  Regiment  Heavy  Artillery. 

In  December,  1864,  this  town  had  furnished  a  sur- 
plus of  thirty-five  men,  and  the  call  of  that  month 
was  answered  by  the  enlistment  of  thirteen  more 
men. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men  from  West- 
borough served  in  the  war,  including  four  who  served 
both  in  the  army  and  navy.  Of  this  number  twenty- 
five  died  during  the  war.  Fourteen  were  killed  on 
the  field  of  battle,  eight  died  in  rebel  prisons  and 
three  others  from  disease.  The  bodies  of  but  five 
were  brought  home,  although  the  town  made  arrange- 
ments to  bring  home  the  remains  of  those  falling  in 
the  army,  when  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  Sixty-two 
were  wounded,  some  of  them  several  times.  Disease 
in  times  of  war  is  said  to  kill  more  than  the  bullet ; 
but  in  this  case  the  contrary  proved  true.  Of  the 
twenty-five  captured  by  the  enemy,  ten  were  con- 
fined for  a  considerable  period  of  time  at  Anderson- 
ville  or  other  Southern  prisons,  and  of  these  all  but 
two  died  while  prisoners.  = 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  gave  up  jtheir 
lives  for  their  country  during  the  war. 


.     KUled. 
H.  W.  Bond. 
Wni.  H.  Blake. 
Thomas  Copeland. 
James  Doherty. 
Timothy  DriscoU. 
n.  H.  Fairbanks. 
John  Flye. 

AV.  H.  H.  Greenwood. 
Francis  Hanley. 
John  A.  Hart. 
Abner  W,  Haskell. 
J.  W.  Marsh. 
Daniel  B.  Miller. 
James  H.  Snllivan. 


Died  ill  Prison. 

Slinot  C.  Adams. 
Wni.  H.Blake. 
Charles  S.  Carter. 
George  S.  Cbickering. 
John  Copeland. 
Francis  E.  Kemp. 
Herbert  0.  Smith. 
Irving  E.  Walker, 

Lied  from   Diseaee. 
John  S.  Burnap. 
Wm.  Denny. 
George  C.  Haradan. 
Wm.  C.  r.oker. 


At  the  first  March  meeting  after  the  close  of  the 
war  the  town  voted  "to  erect  a  monument  in  memory 
of  our  soldiers  who  have  fallen  during  the  late  war, 
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to  be  placed  in  the  Cemetery  opposite  the  Town 
Hall." 

It  was  dedicated  three  years  later,  in  the  spring  of 
1869. 

Church  and  Parish  History. — The  Marlborough 
proprietors,  in  1710,  had  set  out  a  minister's  lot  for 
the  little  village  of  Chauncy.  This  lot  consisted  of 
"  40  acres  of  upland  and  swamp  west  of  Chauncy 
Pond  "  and  "  10  acres  at  the  west  end  of  great  Middle 
Meadow  near  Horbomoka  Pond."  After  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  town,  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  ap- 
point a  committee,  who,  with  the  committee  of  the 
General  Court,  were  "  to  sett  out  the  Minister's  Lott," 
and  who  approved  of  the  one  already  granted. 

In  October,  1718,  the  meeting-house  was  raised 
with  the  usual  ceremonies  of  the  time.  The  town 
furnished  to  its  guests  that  day  "  Six  Gallons  Rhum 
and  a  Barrall  and  a  half  of  Syder."  Three  months 
before  this  date  they  had  a  fast,  "  in  which  to  settle  a 
minister,"  as  Sewall  records  in  his  diary,  and  which 
he  probably  attended.  If  any  minister  was  settled  at 
that  early  date,  it  must  have  been  Mr.  Elmer,  of  whom 
Mr.  Parkman  writes : 

Mr.  Daniel  Elmer,  ii  candidate  for  the  ministry  from  Connecticut 
RiTer,  preached  here  several  j'ears,  and  received  a  call  from  the  people; 
but  there  arose  dissension,  and  though  he  built  upon  the  farm  which 
was  given  for  the  first  settled  minister,  and  dwelt  upon  it,  yet,  by  the 
advice  of  an  ecclesiastical  council,  he  desisted  from  preaching  here,  and 
a  quit-claim  being  given  him  of  the  farm,  he  sold  it,  and  with  his  family 
removed  to  Springfield  in  1724.  He  was  afterwards  settled  in  the  min- 
istry at  Cohansy,  in  the  Jerseys,  and,  I  suppose,  died  there. 

Possibly  the  new  church  had  their  religious  services 
in  his  house,  near  the  place  where  the  meeting-house 
was  slowly  going  up.  Certainly  they  found  somewhere 
comfortable  quarters,  for  they  seem  to  have  taken 
their  own  time  in  finishing  the  homely  little  structure, 
which  now  would  be  "  raised"  and  "compleated"  in  a 
few  weeks.  After  a  great  many  votes  on  the  subject, 
they  finally,  in  1723  (five  years  after  the  raising). 

Resolved^  By  a  voat,  that  the  Town  will  proceed  to  complete  the  fin- 
ishing of  the  meeting-house  forthwith. 

,AVhen  completed,  it  was  a  bare  wooden  building, 
"  fourty  foot  long,  and  thirty  foot  wid  and  eighteen 
foot  between  Joists."  There  were  two  doors — one  at 
the  west,  the  other  at  the  east  end.  A  double  row  of 
benches  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  leav- 
ing a  passage-way  between  them,  which  separated  the 
men  from  the  women.  All  around  the  house,  next  to 
the  walls,  were  the  "  pew-spots,"  which  the  more 
wealthy  members  bought  and  built  their  own  pews. 
That  there  was  no  excessive  demand  for  these  pew- 
spots  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1730-31  (seven 
years  after  the  church  had  been  first  occupied)  several 
young  men  were  granted  "  the  Roume  in  the  Long 
Gallery  Behind  the  Seats  to  Buld  them  a  pew,"  This 
building  was  near  Wessonville,  "  upon  the  northeast 
corner  of  John  Maynard's  lot,"  on  an  acre  of  land 
which  he  and  Edmund  Rice  presented  to  the  town. 
This  was  the  only  meeting-house  for  what  is  now 
Westborough  and  Northborough. 
85 


After  the  building  was  finished,  Mr.  Elmer,  the 
pastor  then  preaching,  was  asked  "  to  setell  with 
them,"  and,  on  his  decision  to  leave,  the  town  decided 
to  hear  Rev.  Ebenezer  Parkman,  of  Boston,  and  sent 
Mr.  Shattuck  to  him  with  a  horse  for  Mr.  Parkman's 
use  in  coming  to  Westborough.  He  spent  a  little 
more  than  a  week  here,  as  we  learn  from  his  diary, 
preaching  two  Sundays,  visiting  the  sick,  going  hunt- 
ing for  fawns  and  turkeys  and  returning  with  nothing 
but  pigs,  and  once  in  the  week  at  least  walking  to  the 
meeting-house  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  receiving 
a  severe  fright  at  seeing  a  supposed  Indian,  who,  on 
second  sight,  proved  to  be  his  worthy  landlord.  A 
little  more  than  a  month  afterwards  he  returned  to 
Westborough,  and  solemnly  dedicated  himself  to  a 
life-work  among  its  people.  He  lived  in  a  house 
very  near  the  church.  This  house  was  standing 
within  the  memory  of  many  now  living,  and  was  the 
childhood's  home  of  our  librarian,  Miss  Jane  S.  Beeton. 
She  remembers  it  as  a  large,  roomy  house,  with  a 
hall  about  fourteen  feet  wide,  and  stairs  mounting 
by  easy  stages  and  broad  landings  to  the  second 
story,  where  Mr.  Parkman,  in  one  of  the  back  cham- 
bers, had  his  study.  The  inside  finish  of  the  house 
was  of  English  oak,  handsomely  carved  in  the  old 
country.  The  wall-paper,  too,  was  imported,  stiff 
and  thick,  in  dark  colors.  The  house  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Lyman  School  grounds  was  built  on  the  cel- 
lar of  the  old  parsonage,  and  many  of  the  old  timbers 
were  used  in  it. 

When  the  new  church  was  built  in  the  present 
village,  Mr.  Parkman  bought  several  tracts  of  land 
in  the  vicinity,  and  built  a  new  residence  near  the 
present  site  of  the  Dr.  William  Curtis  house.  After 
Mr.  Parkman's  death  it  was  the  home  of  Hon.  Elijah 
Brigham.  Dr.  Curtis  moved  the  parsonage  to  its 
present  location  on  High  Street,  just  west  of  the 
school-house.  Mr.  Parkman  did  not  wish  to  have 
his  former  home  in  Wessonville  pass  into  the  hands 
of  a  mechanic,  and  refused  to  sell  his  seventy-acre 
farm  and  buildings  to  a  blacksmith  who  wished  to 
purchase  it.  The  records  of  the  Registry  of  Deeds 
show,  however,  that  Captain  Stephen  Maynard 
bought  it  for  £333  4s.  8d.,  and  then  sold  it  to  the 
village  blacksmith,  John  Beeton,  for  the  same  price, 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  former  owner. 

His  salary  was  to  be  £80  a  year,  with  a  settlement 
of  £150.  He  was  then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  and  a  descendant  of  distin- 
guished ancestors.  He  had  been  married  a  few 
weeks  to  Mary  Champney,  of  Boston.  The  rest  of 
his  long  life  of  eighty  years  was  all  spent  here;  here 
his  sixteen  children  were  born,  and  here  his  descend- 
ants are  now  living.  His  grave  is  in  the  Memorial 
Cemetery,  marked  by  a  large  horizontal  slab  of  slate, 
resting  on  brick  foundation  walls.  It  bears  this  tes- 
timony to  his  character:  "He  was  formed  by  nature 
and  education  to  be  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament,  and    obtained    grace    to    be   pre-eminently 
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faithful  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  He  was  a  firm 
friend  to  the  faith,  order  and  constitution  of  the  New 
England  churches.  He  was  a  learned,  good,  pious 
man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  faith  unfeigned, 
and  answered  St.  Paul's  description  of  a  Scripture 
bishop,  being  blameless,  vigilant,  sober,  of  good  be- 
haviour, given  to  hospitality,  apt  to  teach." 

The  church  at  Wessonville  was  used  until  1748. 
Jonathan  Edwards  twice  preached  from  its  pulpit. 
The  relinquishment  of  the  church  building  was 
finally  brought  about  by  the  division  of  the  town 
into  two  precincts,  when  a  new  church  was  organ- 
ized in  the  North  Precinct  (now  Northborough),  and 
a  new  building  commenced  in  Westborough,  nearer 
to  what  was  then  the  centre  of  the  town.  This  new 
building  is  still  standing, — the  "  Old  Arcade,''  and  is 
occupied  for  stores.  For  ninety  years  it  was  not 
only  meeting-house,  but  town-hall  as  well. 

This  church,  like  its  predecessor,  was  plain.  The 
pews  were  of  oak,  with  simple  carving,  as  were  the 
balustrades  leading  to  the  galleries.  Part  of  the 
material  was  taken  from  the  church  at  WessonviUe. 
It  was  a  plain,  square  building,  afterwards,  in  1773, 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  fifteen  feet  in  the  middle, 
and  three  porches.  The  men  and  women  were  sepa- 
rated by  a  "  peticion,"  which  in  1770  they  proposed 
to  remove  "  to  ye  east  end  of  yt  of  ye  women's  seats." 
At  the  same  time  they  voted  "  ye  weman's  front  gal- 
lery for  ye  men  to  set  in,  except  ye  Frunt  pew," 
indicating  thereby  that  more  men  attended  church 
than  women  a  hundred  years  ago.  They  instructed 
a  committee  in  1767  in  regard  to  seating  the  meet- 
ing-house as  follows:  "In  the  first  place  to  set  the 
for'd  seat  altogether  by  age ;  then,  secondly,  to  seat 
by  age  and  pay."  The  three  deacons  sat  together, 
fronting  ihe  audience,  in  the  pew  just  below  the 
pulpit. 

The  steeple  and  belfry  were  added  in  1801,  when 
Mr.  Samuel  Parkman,  of  Boston,  a  son  of  the  first 
minister,  presented  the  church  with  a  bell.  This  was 
cast  by  the  famous  Paul  Revere,  and  U  now  in  the 
Baptist  belfry.  From  1806  to  1842  the  old  building 
was  adorned  with  a  clock,  which  is  now  on  the  Town 
Hall.  In  1809  Mr.  Gardner  Parker,  who  has  given 
his  name  to  the  most  park-like  bit  of  landscape  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  village,  "Parker's  Folly," 
obtained  permission  to  put  an  organ  into  the  church. 
This  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  use  in  New  England. 
Only  four  years  before  this  the  deacons  were  still 
"lining  out"  the  hymns. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
there  were  articles  from  time  to  time  relative  to  in- 
creasing Mr.  Parkman's  compensation.  He  had  then 
occupied  the  pulpit  for  more  than  forty  years.  They 
were  generally  passed  in  the  negative.  One  petition 
is  recorded  at  length  as  follows : 

Westbobo',  Dec.  ye  2,  1776. 
To  thetown  at  their  meeting  by  adjournment  to-day : 
Gentlemen, — This  is  to  manifest  my  very  hearty  sympathy  with  you 


Id  the  conimoo  Didtresi^es  Jc  grievous  Burdeus  of  the  prefient  Dark  Day 
thai  I  have  fully  pertoruied,  according  to  my  utmocit  ability,  all  such 
duty  aa  had  been  requested  of  me,  in  niy  office,  agreeable  to  my  .\ge  ft 
Circumstances  ;  Bo  that  I  have  not  knowingly  given  any  offence  to  any 
person  ;  and  I  am  still  ready  to  do  and  to  bear,  as  God  ^hall  a^ist  me, 
whatever  may  be  in  any  Iteason  desired  of  me,  I  rtly  upon  your  Jus- 
tice and  honor  to  afford  me  subsistence  iu  your  service,  as  in  all  equity 
to  be  expected.  But,  my  Brethren,  the  Article  of  getting  my  Wood  is 
utterly  beyond  my  Power,  and  you  was  Sensible  of  this  from  Ihe  begin- 
ning, and  you  gave  me  Beason  to  depend  on  you  for  it.  It  is  plain  I 
must  unavoidably  suffer  unless  you  will  ehew  me  so  much  compassion  aa 
to  help  me.  I  don't  insist  at  all  upon  the  manner  of  doing  it,  so  it  b« 
but  just  aud  equal  &  answer  tae  End.  Whatever  you  do  about  other 
things.  There  is  Necessity  of  gitting  the  Wood  or  your  own  selves  aud 
Familys  will  suffer  Luss. 

I  am  your  .\  ffecll', 

E    Pabkmax. 
Bead  to  the  town  and  passed  in  the  negative. 

In  1777  Mr.  Parkman's  salary  was  increased  on  ac- 
count of  the  depreciation  of  money,  and  they  voted  to 
give  him  thirty-five  cords  of  wood.  Each  man  could 
pay  his  share  in  wood  delivered  at  Mr.  Parkman's 
"  Dore,"  or  in  money  at  the  rate  of  £1  4«.  per  cord. 

After  Mr.  Parkman's  death,  in  1782,  the  church  for 
six  years  was  without  a  pastor,  but  January  14,  1789, 
Mr.  John  Robinson  was  ordained.  He  was  dismissed 
in  1807,  after  having  made  much  trouble  among  his 
flock.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Elisha  Rockwood, 
D.D.,  who  was  the  last  town  minister. 

In  182-5  the  first  society  was  formed,  and  the  minis- 
ter ceased  to  receive  his  salary-  from  the  town.  About 
18.30  the  society  was  divided  by  a  difference  of  belief, 
and  four  years  later  the  church  and  society  separated. 
The  church,  with  a  new  society,  left  the  old  building 
in  the  possession  of  the  old  society  and  built  them- 
selves a  new  place  of  worship,  still  in  use,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Main  and  Church  Streets.  This  church  since 
that  date  has  been  called  the  Evangelical  Church. 
Its  pastors  have  been,  since  Mr.  Rockwood's  dismis- 
sion in  183-3,  as  follows :  Barnabas  Phinney,  1836-37  ; 
Charles  B.  Kittredge,  1837-45;  Henry  N.  Beers,  1847- 
49;  Daniel  R.  Cady,  1849-56;  Luther  H.  Sheldon, 
1856-67;  Artemas  Dean,  1867-69;  Heman  P.  De 
Forest,  1871-80 ;  Frederick  A.  Thayer,  1880-82 ;  Wil- 
liam Mitchell,  1883-84;  Walcott  Fay,  1888 .         * 

The  old  society — the  first  Congregational  Society — 
installed  a  Unitarian  minister.  Rev.  Hosea  Hildrelh, 
in  October,  1834.  He  remained  with  them  until  April, 
and  with  the  close  of  his  pastorate  the  Arcade  ceased 
to  be  used  as  a  church.  It  was  stripped  of  its  steeple 
and  porches — each  of  the  latter  being  made  into  a 
small  house — one  on  Heath  Street,  the  residence  of 
D.  W.  Arnold,  another  on  Boardman  Street,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Martha  Wilson,  while  the  third  was  re- 
moved by  Mr.  Gardner  Parker,  when  the  steeple  was 
erected,  to  the  land  just  back  of  his  house,  on  Main 
Street,  now  occupied  by  Miss  Witherby,  and  used  by 
him  as  a  shop  in  which  to  manufacture  clocks.  It  was 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  water-supply  sufficient  for 
this  work  that  induced  him  to  build  the  dam  at 
Parker's  Folly,  which  proved  so  expensive  and  useless 
an  undertaking.     The  railroad  which  was  built  at  that 
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time  rendered  the  location  undesirable,  and  the  Uni- 
tarian Society,  in  1849,  dedicated  their  present  house 
of  worship.  In  the  mean  time  they  met  with  the  Bap- 
tist Society.  The  ministers  of  this  society  have  been : 
Hosea  Hildreth,  1834-45;  William  O.  Mosely,  1860; 
Nathaniel  Gage,  1851-57 ;  H.  A.  Cook,  1858  ;  Benja- 
min Huntoon,  1859;  Gilbert  Curamings,  1860-63; 
George  N.  Richardson,  186-1-68;  W.  G.  Todd,  1869- 
70 ;  J.  L.  Hatch,  1871 ;  C.  A.  Allen,  1872-75 ;  C.  W. 
Emerson,  1875-76;  Granville  Pierce,  1877;  J.  P. 
Forbes,  1878-82;  E.  C.  Abbott,  1884-86;  E.  A. 
Coil,   1888 . 

In  1796  two  men  were  baptized  by  immersion  in 
Chauncy  Pond,  and  a  few  Baptists  from  that  time 
held  meetings  together.  One  of  the  most  influential 
men  having  these  sentiments  was  Dr.  James  Hawes, 
who  had  been  a  deacon  in  the  Evangelical  Church 
from  1780  till  his  resigaation  in  1813.  His  son, 
James  Hawes,  Jr.,  was  largely  instrumental  in  having 
a  Baptist  Society,  and  it  was  in  his  parlor,  in  the  east 
end  of  his  father's  house,  now  standing  on  East  Main 
Street,  that  the  new  society  was  organized  and  the 
new  church  held  its  first  communion.  After  this  they 
met  in  the  unfinished  upper  story  of  Mr.  John  Bee- 
man's  house,  on  the  Flanders  Road.  Dr.  Hawes 
gave  them  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  his  house,  where 
the  green-house  of  F.  Lundberg  now  stands,  on  the 
condition  of  their  using  it  to  build  a  church  upon. 
The  little  church,  now  in  Woodville,  was  the  first 
Baptist  Church  built  here.  When  the  church  was 
moved,  and  the  new  one  built  in  1835,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  one,  this  land  reverted  to  Dr.  Hawes' 
heirs.     The  present. church  was  erected  in  1868. 

The  pastors  have  been  :  Thomas  Conant,  1814-16  ; 
William   Bowen,  183J-33;  Alonzo  King,  1835;  Otis 
Converse,    1836-38  ;    Adiel   Harvey,  1839-45 ;   Silas 
Bailey,   1845-47  ;  William  L.   Brown,  1847-51  ;  Na- 
thaniel Hervey,  1851-53;  William  H.  Walker,  1855- 
58;  A.  U.  Arnold,  1858-64;  J.  A.  Goodhue,  186'l-67 
C.  W.  Flanders,  1868-70;  S.  H.  Stackpole,  1871-73 
B.  A.   Greene,   1875-82;    J.  H.  Parshley,   1883-84 
N.  Newton  Glazier  supplied  the  pulpit  from  1884-86; 
George  F.  Babbitt,  1886. 

The  present  membership  of  the  church  is  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety. 

The  first  independent  Methodist  Church  in  this 
town  was  established  in  1858.  For  fourteen  years 
previous  it  had  existed  as  a  branch  of  either  the 
church  in  Holliston  or  that  of  Hopkinton.  The  first 
meetings  after  the  organization  of  the  society  were 
held  in  the  lower  story  of  the  high  school  house.  In 
1864  the  present  building  on  Milk  Street  was  erected. 
In  1885  the  parsonage  on  Church  Street  was  built. 
The  membership  of  the  church  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five.  The  pastors  have  been :  J.  E.  Cromack, 
1858-59;  W.  P.  Blackmer,  1860-61 ;  S.  B.  Sweetser, 
1862-63  ;  J.  B.  Bigelow,  1864-65 ;  W.  M.  Hubbard, 
1866-67  ;  W.  A.  Nottage,  1868-69  ;  B.  Giel,  1870-71 ; 
B.  Judd,  1872-74;  J.  S.   Day,   1875;  Z.  A.  Mudge, 


1876-78  ;  J.  H.  Emerson,  1879-81  ;  E.  A.  Howard, 
1881-84;  John  E.  Cushing,  1884-87;  A.  W.  Tirrill, 
1887. 

About  1850  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — St.  Luke's 
— was  formed;  but  it  was  not  until  twenty  years  after 
that  it  had  resident  priests,  clergymen  from  other 
towns  holding  services  here  in  the  mean  time.  In 
1868  it  purchased  the  old  Baptist  Church  and  moved 
it  to  Milk  Street.  This  building  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1886.  Since  then  they  have  built  a  new 
church  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Ruggles  Streets. 
The  Catholic  population  of  Westborough  is  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred.  The  pastors  have  been:  R.  J. 
Douavan,  1870-73  ;  P.  Egan,  1873-78;  C.  J.  Cronin, 
1878-82;  E.  S.  J.  Burke,  1882-87;  J.  J.  McCoy. 
1887.  For  eight  years  the  priests  had  an  assistant, 
M.  H.  Kittredge  and  P.  E.  Purcell  filling  that  oflice. 
At  present  there  is  no  assistant. 

There  is  a  small  Advent  Society  in  town,  organized 
in  1859.     They  occupy  a  chapel  on  Church  Street. 

The  first  burial  in  town  was  that  of  Nahor  Rice, 
the  four-year  old  boy  who  was  killed  by  the  In- 
dians at  the  time  of  the  raid  of  1704.  He  was 
buried  in  what  is  now  called  Memorial  Cemetery, 
opposite  the  Town  Hall.  This  was  used  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  being  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  proprietors  of  Marlborough.  A  powder- 
house  at  one  time  stood  upon  it  ;  also  the  first 
school-house  for  District  No.  1.  The  boundaries 
have  been  changed  and  the  lot  enlarged.  Here 
many  of  the  men  most  instrumental  in  forming  the 
history  of  Westborough  are  buried.  Here  is  the 
Soldiers'  Monument  and  the  cenotaph  to  Eli 
Whitney. 

Part  of  the  time  this  was  in  use,  and  before  the 
division  of  the  town  there  was  another  cemetery 
half-way  between  Westborough  and  Northborough, 
near  the  Northborough  road,  on  the  first  road  to  the 
right  after  crossing  the  river.  This  is  now  over- 
grown with  trees  ;  a  cart-path  leading  into  the  woods 
on  the  left,  if  followed  a  few  rods,  brings  us  to  the 
few  graves  still  marked  by  slate-stones,  engraved 
with  curious  conventionalized  cherubs,  and  the 
names  of  Holloway  and  AVheeler.  There  are  five 
graves  now  plainly  marked  with  headstones,  and  foot- 
stones,  and  the  name  is  always  inscribed  on  each. 

In  1810  a  new  buryiug-ground  was  bought  be- 
tween School  and  South  Streets,  which  is  known 
as  the.  Midland  Cemetery.  This  lot  was  small,  and 
in  1844  the  land  was  purchased  on  South  Street 
for  the  Pine  Grove  Cemetery. 

The  Roman  Catholic  cemetery — the  St.  Luke's — 
is  on  the  same  street,  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
frorri  the  town.  This  was  first  used  in  1871.  These 
two  last-mentioned  cemeteries,  within  the  last  year, 
have  been  improved  by  handsome  gates  at  their  en- 
trances, both  the  gift  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Curtis. 

There  was  no  hearse  in  town  until  1801,  when 
the  town  paid   twenty-five    dollars   for  one.      They 
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built  a  house  for  it  at  an  expense  of  fifty  dollars  ; 
paid  thirteen  dollars  for  harness  and  two  dollars 
for  having  the  hearse  painted.  Thirty  years  before 
this  they  had  voted  to  buy  two  "  burying-cloths," 
which  were  to  cost  two  pounds  apiece.  The  cof- 
fins were  made  by  the  village  carpenter,  varying  in 
price  from  $1.25,  for  a  child,  to  $3. .50,  for  a  man. 
Among  the  papers  in  the  town  vault  is  an  ordt-r 
from  the  selectmen  of  1783  to  the  town  treasurer  to 
pay  to  Paul  Lawson  "  thirty-three  shillings,  which 
sum  is  in  full  for  his  making  a  coffin  for  the  Rev'd 
Ebenezer  Parkman  and  one  for    Samuel  Jones." 

Education. — As  early  as  1708  the  population  of 
Marlborough  had  become  so  scattered  that  the  new 
teacher,  Abraham  Coffin,  was  required  to  keep  school 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  town.  "  He  was  to  teach  all 
children,  male  and  female,  and  such  others  of  most 
growth  to  read  and  write  and  cast  accounts."  He 
received  twenty-four  pounds  for  teaching  the  first 
year.  The  school  was  moved  to  different  places  out- 
side the  central  village,  including  Stony  Brook 
(Southborough)  and  Chauncy. 

Amid  the  hurry  and  dangers  of  frontier  life  the 
education  of  children  had  at  times  been  neglected, 
and  we  find  numerous  instances  of  persons  of  both 
sexes  "  making  their  mark  "  when  signing  deeds  and 
wills. 

A  town  was  not  required  to  maintain  a  public 
school  "  until  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  fifty 
householdei-s,"  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  years  of  its  liistory  the  children  were 
generally  left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  The  boys 
and  girls  doubtless  learned  at  the  fireside  from  parents 
and  older  brothers  and  sisters  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation— reading,  writing  and  a  little  arithmetic. 
Spelling  was  not  regarded  of  much  importance,  a.- 
early  records  and  documents  clearly  indicate. 

The  history  of  the  Westborough  public  schools 
begins  nine  years  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town. 
October  3,  1726,  the.  town  voted  to  have  a  school 
for  the  next  six  months.  A  committee  of  two  was 
appointed  "to  provide  a  Sewtable  Schoolmaster  for  y' 
Town,  to  teach  children  to  read,  write  and  Sipher,  and 
to  provide  entertainment  for  s'*  schoolmaster  Dewring 
the  s'^  six  months,  and  all  so  to  provide  a  place  or 
places  for  the  school  to  be  kept  in."  Occasionally  a 
man  entered  "  his  decent  against  paying  to  ye  school," 
but  generally  the  appropriation  was  cheerfully  voted. 
They  gave  Mr.  Joshua  Townsend  at  first  eighteen 
pounds,  he  "  paying  for  his  diet."  He  was  "  fetched  " 
from  Brookfield  for  the  sum  of  ten  shillings.  Mr. 
Townsend  continued  for  more  than  twelve  years  the 
town  schoolmaster.  He  boarded  a  few  months  at  a 
time  in  different  families,  usually  the  best  fiimilies  in 
the  district  where  he  was  then  teaching,  and  the  town 
voted  to  pay  his  board  bill. 

In  1753  they  chose  a  committee  "  to  make  answer 
at  the  next  February  Courte  to  a  presentment  now 
lying    against    this  town    for    not   having  a  lawful 


schoole,"  there  being  more  than  a  hundred  families 
in  town  and  no  grammar  school. 

In  1765  a  committee  was  appointed  for  "  squardder- 
ing  out  the  schools  in  this  town,"  whose  report,  "after 
sum  Debate,"  was  accepted.  A  few  years  later  the 
town  was  again  divided  into  .school  districts. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  "  Select- 
men's Book"  of  1793,  shows  the  number  of  families 
in  town  and  their  distribution  : 

The  districts,  with  the  exception  of  No.  9,  were  in 
the  parts  of  the  town  now  known  by  those  numbers, 
although  the  district  system  of  schools  was  abolished 
in  1867.  District  No.  9  included  families  on  the 
Northboro'  road  and  in  that  vicinity.  There  was  no 
village  of  importance  in  town.  The  largest  number 
of  families  was  in  No.  6,  which  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  farms,  while  the  three  points  of  greatest 
business  interest,  viz. :  Piccadilly,  Wessonville  and 
the  present  centre  of  the  town,  were  as  thinly  set- 
tled as  the  other  districts.  The  whole  expense  of 
supporting  schools  in  nine  districts  was  less  than  four 
hundred  dollars  for  a  year, — 
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In  1800  the  school  appropriations  was  $460.66.  In 
this  year  District  No.  6  had  still  the  largest  number 
of  families, — having  twenty-four, — while  the  next 
largest,  No.  1,  had  only  twenty-two.  About  this  time 
we  find  that  the  women  teachers  received  a  dollar  a 
week,  while  the  men  had  nearly  three  dollars  a  week. 
In  1803,  District  No.  1  had  the  largest  number  of 
families,  having  twenty-five,  one  more  than  No.  6. 

In  1854  the  High  School  was  established,  and  two 
years  later  is  the  first  printed  report  of  the  School 
Committee.  In  1856  the  appropriation  for  schools, 
including  the  amount  received  from  the  State  School 
Fund,  was  $1461.44.  Of  this  eight  hundred  dollars 
was  voted  for  the  use  of  the  High  School,  and  the 
rest  divided  in  proportion  among  the  districts.  They 
paid  the  teachers  this  year  from  $2  to  $6.50  a  week 
besides  their  board  bills.  The  High  School  teacher 
received   for  the   four  terms,   $626.88,   and   had   an 
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assistant  part  of  the  time,  who  was  paid  forty-two 
dollars. 

In  1870  the  High  School  was  graded.  Since  then 
all  the  schools  in  town  have  been  much  improved. 
Better  houses,  with  better  means  of  heating  and 
ventilation,  are  now  provided.  The  schools  are  system- 
atically graded,  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  and 
instruction  compares  favorably  with  the  same  grades 
in  city  schools.  With  less  than  double  the  number 
of  scholars  in  town  over  thirty  years  ago,  the  appro- 
priation for  schools  is  seven  times  as  large. 

From  1866  to  1876  Dr.  J.  H.  Hero  kept  a  boarding- 
school  for  young  ladies  in  the  old  Wessonville  tavern. 
This  building  had  been  previously  used  for  school 
purposes  by  the  Westborough  School  4ssociation. 
Before  the  High  School  was  established  private  schools 
were  kept  in  the  centre  of  the  town  for  those  desiring 
more  advanced  instruction  than  that  afforded  in  the 
district  schools.  The  old  Armory  Building  on  South 
Street  and  the  Town  Hall  were  rented  for  this 
purpose. 

J'Ae  State  Reform  School  and  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 
— In  the  year  1846  three  commissioners,  Judge  A.  D. 
Foster,  chairman,  were  appointed  by  the  State  to  pro- 
vide a  State  Manual  Labor  School  in  some  central  and 
easily  accessible  portion  of  the  Commonwealth,  away 
from  the  temptations  of  city  life. 

The  juvenile  offenders  of  the  State  had  been  to  that 
time  confined  in  the  jails  and  houses  of  correction, 
with  professional  criminals,  to  their  great  detriment. 

Theodore  Lyman,  of  Brookline,  was  so  much  inter- 
ested in  this  movement  for  the  reformation  of  boys, 
that  he  gave  the  State  at  once  ten  thousmd  dollars, 
and  offered  as  much  more  on  condition  that  the  State 
would  appropriate  an  equal  amount.  The  commis- 
sioners purchased  for  nine  thousand  dollars  the  Lovelt 
Peters  farm,  on  the  shores  of  Chauncy  Pond,  contain- 
ing one  hundred  and  eighty-one  acres  of  land.  The 
beautiful  view  and  deep,  clear  waters  of  the  adjoining 
pond,  of  equal  area,  made  the  location  a  desirable  one. 
It  was  designed  to  establish  neither  a  prison  nor  a 
penitentiary,  but  a  school. 

The  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  persons  was 
secured  as  to  the  advisability  of  limiting  the  age  of 
those  committed,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  fix  six- 
teen as  the  limit  in  ordinary  cases,  but  courts  had 
power  to  send  any  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  to 
the  institution. 

The  school  was  opened  November  1,  1848,  with 
accommodations  for  three  hundred  boys,  and  was  soon 
crowded.  Mr.  Lyman  had  strongly  recommended 
limiting  the  age  of  those  admitted  to  less  than  four- 
teen years,  but  his  wishes  were  not  carried  out. 

In  1852  the  buildings  were  enlarged  at  an  expense 
of  fifty-four  thousand  dollars,  and  soon  after  there  was 
an  average  attendance  of  five  hundred  and  ninety. 
In  1859  une  of  the  boys  set  fire  to  the  institution, 
causing  a  loss  of  over  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  average  age  of  those  committed  increased,  the 


greater  part  of  them  being  sentenced  for  serious 
crimes.  The  school-ship  for  the  larger  boys  was  then 
provided,  and  the  Westboro'  school  relieved  of  its 
most  hardened  oflenders  until  1871,  when  the  school- 
ships  were  sold. 

In  1875  an  addition  was  built  at  a  cost  of  ninety 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  confinement  of  the  most 
dangerous  element.  The  separation  did  not  prove 
complete  enough  for  the  best  results.  The  system  of 
placing  the  most  hopeful  inmates  in  private  families 
was  extended,  and  the  numbers  in  the  Reform  School 
reduced. 

The  reputation  which  the  school  gained,  while 
holding  in  confinement  so  many  incorrigible  young 
men,  was  such  that  the  courts  were  unwilling  to  send 
there  boys  who  were  young  and  likely  to  reform. 

It  finally  became  necessary  to  make  a  complete 
change  of  system.  After  the  large  buildings  and 
grounds  had  been  transferred  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Westboro'  Insane  Hospital  in  1886,  the  old  Reform 
School  was  succeeded  by  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
which  bears  the  name  and  now  carries  out  the  ideas 
of  its  first  private  benefactor.  Although  while  liv- 
ing, Mr.  Lyman  had  been  unwilling  that  the  public 
should  know  the  name  of  the  one  assisting  the  school, 
this  fact  was  disclosed  at  his  death,  in  July,  1849,  as 
the  State  received  from  him  a  legacy  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  making  seventy-two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  in  all. 

Now  the  school  is  conducted  without  bolts  and 
bars,  the  age  of  admission  is  limited  to  less  than  four- 
teen and  it  is  meeting  with  success  under  the  new 
system. 

The  Lyman  Sf.hool  buildings  are  situated  at  Wes- 
sonville.  about  two  miles  north  of  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, and  can  be  easily  seen  from  the  cars  passing 
through  town.  The  old  Wesson  Hotel,  late  Willow 
Park  Seminary  and  water  cure  under  Dr.  J.  H.  Hero, 
and  the  old  farm,  formerly  the  homestead  of  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Parkman,  are  now  used  for  the  school.  The 
present  number  of  boys  is  two  hundred.  The  old 
school  was  an  improvement  on  the  jails  and  houses  of 
correction,  especially  in  giving  the  boys  out-door 
work  on  the  farm,  the  opportunity  to  learn  trades  and 
compulsory  education.  A  very  large  per  cent,  became 
respectable  citizens.  Others  became  educated  in 
crime,  and  went  forth  unreformed,  soon  to  occupy 
1  oiher  penal  institutions  in  the  State.  The  Concord 
Reformatory  now  cares  for  older  offenders,  and  the 
'  great  benefit  arising  from  the  present  system  of  edu- 
cating and  reforming  the  younger  boys  and  girls  in 
private  families  makes  it  improbable  that  the  at- 
tempt to  collect  five  or  six  hundred  boys  in  one  build- 
ing will  be  repeated.  The  boys  are  now  divided  into 
I  large  families,  cared  for  by  competent  men  and  wom- 
en on  the  boarding-school  plan,  until  they  are  dis- 
charged reformed,  placed  in  families  or  reach  the  limit 
of  twenty-one  years. 

The  Westborough    Insane  Hospital  was  chartered 
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in  June,  188-t.  It  was  made  a  State  hotixeopathic 
institution,  subject  to  tlie  same  general  laws  as  the 
other  State  lunatic  hospitals,  with  the  special  provision 
that  persons  preferring  houKcopatiiic  treatment  dur- 
ing insanity  should  be  committed  by  judges  to  West- 
borough,  instead  of  the  other  hospitals. 

By  the  act  of  incorporation  the  buildings  and 
lands  of  the  State  Reform  School  were  given  to  the 
hospital,  with  $1.50,000  for  making  necessary  changes. 
With  this  sura  of  money  it  was  required  that  ac- 
commodations for  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
patients  should  be  made,  and  also  for  the  necessary 
officers  and  employees. 

The  seven  trustees  composing  the  first  board  were 
Charles  R.  Codman,  chairman,  of  Boston  ;  Henry  S. 
Russell,  Milton  ;  Francis  A.  Dewson,  Newtonville  ; 
Lucius  G.  Pratt,  West  Newton  ;  Emily  Talbot,  Bos- 
ton ;  Phoebe  J.  Leonard,  Bridgewater  ;  Archibald  H. 
Grimke,  secretary,  Hyde  Park. 

Plans  were  drawn  and  approved  by  the  Governor 
and  Council  on  the  .31st  of  December,  1884  ;  specifi- 
cations were  made  and  contracts  signed  ;  and  on  the 
18th  of  May,  1885,  the  work  of  alteration  began. 

Dr.  N.  Emmons  Paine  was  appointed  agent  of  the 
board  May  1, 1885,  and  has  been  superintendent  of 
tlie  hospital  since  May  1,  1886. 

A  further  appropriation  was  given  for  accommodat- 
ing eighty  additional  patients,  or  a  total  of  four  bun-  i 
dred  and  five. 

Additional  appropriations  have  been  made  for  fur- 
nishing the  hospital,  for  out-buildings,  fire  protec- 
tion, etc. 

The  hospital  was  formally  opened  for  the  reception 
of  patients  December  1,  1880,  by  a  proclamation  of 
His  Excellency  George  D.  Robinson,  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  about  two  hundred  pa- 
tients were  received  from  the  other  State  hospitals  to 
relieve  their  overcrowded  condition. 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  has  gradu- 
ally increased,  until,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  com- 
pletely full,  containing  four  hundred  and  forty-two 
patients. 

The  first  library  in  town  was  a  social  organization, 
started  by  five  prominent  citizens.  The  membership 
fee  was  from  $5.50  to  $15.00,  and  at  every  meeting 
each  member  paid  a  tax  of  twenty-five  cents.  This 
society  was  established  in  1807,  and  Rev.  Elisha  Rock- 
wood  was  president  for  many  years.  They  purchased 
many  valuable  books,  and  some  were  given  to  them. 
It  was  in  existence  for  thirty-two  years.  In  1839 
they  made  over  their  property  to  the  Mechanics'  As- 
sociation, a  new  organization  of  forty-six  members, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  support  of  a  library,  had  lec- 
tures and  discussions.  In  1857  this  association  trans- 
ferred the  library  to  the  town,  and  one  year  later  we 
find  the  first  appropriation  for  the  town  library — one 
hundred  dollars  for  maintenance  and  repairs. 

In  1882  a  reference  library  was  added.     In  1888 


there  were  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
volumes  in  the  library.  The  appropriation  was  five 
hundred  dollars  and  the  usual  vote  of  the  "  dog- 
fund." 

There  have  been  several  newspapers  published  in 
town,  but  most  of  them  have  had  very  short  lives. 
The  first  one.  The  Westborough  Messenger,  was  pub- 
lished a  few  months  in  1849.  Since  then  there  have 
been  The  Westborough  Sheaf  and  The  Westborough 
Transcript.  About  18()6  the  first  printing-office  was 
opened,  and  the  Westborough  Chronotype  was  pub- 
lished. This  paper  is  still  the  principal  paper,  a 
weekly  with  a  large  circulation.  T/ie  Westborough 
Tribune  also  has  been  published  weekly  for  a  few 
months,  and  is  an  excellent  country  paper. 

The  introduction  of  reservoir  water  has  done  more, 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  change  the  appearance  of 
the  village,  during  the  last  ten  years,  than  any  other 
cause.  An  abundant  supply  of  water,  at  small  cost, 
has  made  it  possible  to  keep  lawns  green  and  beauti- 
ful through  the  summer  months,  and  in  most  parts  of 
the  village  great  care  is  taken  to  keep  private  grounds 
neat  and  attractive.  Few  places  in  the  State  are  more 
fortunate  in  their  water  supply.  Within  two  miles  of 
the  square  there  is  a  reservoir  of  fifty-six  acres  in  area, 
with  a  small,  lower  basin,  supplied  during  the  summer 
months  with  spring  water,  or  water  filtered  through 
sandy  hills  from  the  upper  reservoir,  and  with  a  head 
of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet.  The  cost 
has  been  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Mod- 
erate water  rates  yield  enough  revenue  to  pay  running 
expenses,  interest  on  the  water  bonds,  and  the  neces- 
sary payments  to  the  sinking  fund  to  extinguish  the 
principal  in  thirty  years. 

In  1872  the  town  first  considered  the  question  ol 
the  introduction  of  water  for  fire  and  other  purposes, 
and  an  act  was  secured  from  the  Legislature  in  1873. 
An  examination  of  the  available  sources  of  supply  re- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  the  Sandra  Reservoir,  then  used 
as  a  mill-pond.  In  1878  the  necessary  land  and 
water  rights  were  taken,  and  July  4,  1879,  eleven 
hydrant  streams  were  thrown  simultaneously  higher 
than  the  business  blocks  in  the  village.  For  several 
years  the  shallowness  of  the  reservoir  and  the  decay- 
ing vegetaljle  matter  discolored  and  injured  the  quality 
of  the  water  in  the  summer  season.  In  the  year  1887 
a  dyke  was  built  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  pond 
and  the  level  of  the  upper  basin  was  raised  five  feet. 
The  mud  in  the  lower  basin  was  removed  and  the 
margin  paved. 

Since. then  the  quality  of  the  water  has  been  nearly 
perfect  and  the  supply  ample  for  a  city  of  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants. 

The  militia  in  town  were  properly  enrolled,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  in  a 
good  state  of  discipline.  The  old  armory,  on  South 
Street,  recently  removed,  by  J.  E.  Day,  to  Cottsge 
Street,  was  erected  for  their  use  and  for  a  hall  for 
public  gatherings. 
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Some  of  the  members  of  the  Westborough  Light 
Infantry,  the  militia  company,  which  liad  its  head- 
quarters in  this  building,  organized  the  first  fire  com- 
pany, about  seventy  years  ago.  Captain  Charles 
Parkman  was  the  foreman,  and  provided  a  large  part 
of  the  apparatus  for  extinguishing  fires,  which  was  of 
a  very  primitive  character. 

In  the  year  1838  the  town  voted  to  appropriate 
two  hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a  fire-engine 
and  its  apparatus,  provided  as  much  more  was  sub- 
scribed by  individuals.  Two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  dollars  in  addition  was  raised  and  the  fire-engine 
purchased. 

April  11,  1842,  thetownadoptedthe  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, establishing  a  Fire  Department  in  the  town  of 
Westborough.  In  1850  the  old  Chauncy  hand  fire- 
engine  was  purchased  at  an  expense  of  five  hundred 
and  ninety  dollars. 

At  present  there  is  a  well-organized  Fire  Depart- 
ment with  its  headquarters  in  the  new  engine-house 
erected,  in  1888,  on  Milk  Street,  at  a  cost  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  department  consists  of  a  board  of  five  engi- 
neers. Chauncy  Hose,  No.  1,  fifteen  men  ;  Jackson 
Steamer,  No.  2,  sixteen  men;  William  Curtis  Hose 
Company,  No.  2,  eighteen  men  ;  Rescue  Hook-and- 
Ladder  Company,  No.  1,  thirty  men  ;  Union  Hose, 
two  men. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  two  million  dollars' 
worth  of  property  is  under  the  protection  of  these 
companies,  equipped  with  modern  apparatus  and 
assisted  by  hydrants  distributed  through  the  thickly- 
settled  portions  of  the  town. 

Rescue  Hook-and-Ladder  Company  has  stood  first 
or  among  the  first  fire  companies  in  the  State  at  the 
public  competitions,  which  have  been  so  common 
lately  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Westborough  Agricultural  Society  has  been  in 
existence  fifty  years.  The  annual  fairs  and  cattle 
shows,  the  debates  on  agricultural  subjects  and  public 
lectures  have  been  important  educators  for  all  the 
citizens  as  well  as  the  farmers. 

The  principal  farm  product  sold  has  been  milk. 
In  1835  it  was  first  sent  to  the  Boston  market  and 
now  it  is  sent  daily,  in  large  quantities,  to  the  same 
place.  Of  the  dairy  products  sold  in  1885,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  $69,948,  milk  amounted  to  521,268  gal- 
lons, worth  $67,574.  The  total  farm  products  were 
valued  at  $218,508. 

A  new  society  has  just  been  incorporated  called 
the  "  Westborough  Historical  Society."  Its  object  is 
to  collect  books,  papers,  pamphlets,  maps,  photographs 
and  everything  which  is  now,  or  probably  will  be  in 
the  future,  of  historical  interest.  They  will  hold 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  learning  about  local 
history,  and  probably  in  the  near  future  will  have  a 
room  of  their  own.  Mr.  J.  A.  Fayerweather  was 
elected  the  first  president. 

For  eighteen  years  the  Westboro'   Young  Men's 


Debating  Society  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  the 
boys  and  young  men  of  the  town.  They  have  sustained 
many  excellent  courses  of  lectures  and  entertain- 
ments. Most  of  the  young  men  of  this  place  who  have 
achieved  prominence  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar  or  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  State  and  town  politics, 
have  received  their  early  drill  in  extempore  speak- 
ing in  its  halls. 

One  of  the  most  active  of  the  societies  in  town  ia- 
called  the  A'illage  Improvement  Society.  It  was- 
formed  late  in  the  year  1878,  and  has  done  much  to- 
wards rendering  the  town  comfortable  and  attractive. 
It  has  depended  almost  entirely  upon  its  membership 
fees  for  money  to  carry  on  its  work,  and  in  the  ten 
years  of  its  existence  has  had  erected  two  drinking 
fountains,  one  on  the  "common"  near  the  railroad 
station,  the  other  at  the  junction  of  School  and  Main 
Streets.  It  has  concreted  the  walks  in  the  Memorial 
Cemetery,  and  set  out  eight  hundred  and  sixty  trees. 
The  present  membership  is  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

In  1839  a  society  was  organized  in  town  called  the 
Thief  Detecting  Society.  For  many  years  it  was  very 
active  in  capturing  thieves  and  recovering  stolen 
property,  but  after  the  establishment  of  the  police 
the  work  was  done  by  these  officers  of  the  law,  and 
the  old  society — their  days  of  usefulness  over — met 
only  on  the  occasion  of  their  annual  dinner.  The 
first  president  of  this  organization  was  Nahum  Fisher; 
the  clerk,  M.  M.  Fisher.  During  its  fifty  years  of 
life  it  had  one  hundred  and  forty-four  members.  In 
1888  the  membership  was  fifty-five,  and  at  their 
annual  meeting  it  was  voted  that  they  should  re- 
organize under  the  name  of  the  Westborough  Park 
Association,  and  have  for  their  object  the  establish- 
ment of  a  park.  Dr.  F.  E.  Corey  was  chosen  the  first 
president  of  the  new  society. 

Manufactures. — The  eiforts  made  before  the 
Revolution  to  encourage  home  industries  and  dis-  . 
courage  importation  met  with  considerable  success. 
No  large  manufactories  were  established.  Most  of 
the  common  articles  of  every-day  life  were  made  by 
hand  at  the  fireside  and  in  the  blacksmith's  and  car- 
penter's shop.  Most  of  the  available  water-power 
was  utilized  for  sawing  and  grinding. 

Fifty  years  ago  -the  people  of  the  town  were  prin- 
cipally supported  by  agricultural  pursuits,  yet  we 
find  traces  of  manufacturing,  on  a  scale  large  enough 
to  furnish  a  surplus  for  other  communities. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  sleighs  and 
straw-goods  began  at  an  early  date  in  the  industrial 
history  of  the  town  and  still  furnish  employment  to 
a  large  number  of  persons.  In  1837  20,092  pairs  of 
boots  and  120,656  pairs  of  shoes  were  made,  worth 
$148,774.  Males  employed,  360  ;  females,  214.  Many 
employes  worked  at  home  and  did  not  give  their 
whole  time  to  this  business. 

Twelve  hundred  straw  bonnets  were  made,  worth 
$2,800.     Ten   persons  produced  sleighs  worth  $3,840. 
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Axes  were  manufactured  at  Piccadilly  to  the  value 
of  $2,870,  as  well  as  other  tools. 

Before  1857  sleighs  were  made  in  small  quantities 
by  individuals,  the  number  of  persons  employed 
averaging  less  than  two  in  each  establishment. 

At  that  time  a  large  shop  was  built  and  occupied 
by  Burnap,  Forbes  &  Co.,  who  made  about  500 
sleighs  annually.  Forbes  &  Fisher  succeeded  to  their 
business  and  increased  the  production  to  800  sleighs. 
The  business  is  now  carried  on  in  enlarged  buildings 
at  the  same  location  on  Summer  Street  by  D.  W. 
Forbes  &  Son,  who  make  about  3  200  sleighs  each 
year. 

The  firm  of  Vinton  &  Spaulding  engaged  in  this 
business  about  the  same  time  as  the  firm  of  Burnap, 
Forbes  &  Co.,  in  the  shop  near  the  stable  of  Andrew 
Guild,  which  has  been  burned.  Bacon  &  Williams 
made  sleighs  first  in  the  rear  of  Smith's  Block,  on 
East  Main  Street,  and  later  in  a  large  shop  at  the 
corner  of  Milk  and  Phillips  Streets.  Corning  Fair- 
banks, at  Piccadilly,  Wm.  H.  &  F.  Sibley, on  Parkman 
Street,  W.  F.  Brown,  on  the  north  side  of  the  rail- 
road, opposite  Boardraan  Street,  J.  O'Brien,  on  Bing- 
ham Street  and  Frank  Brigham,  in  Smith's  shop, 
have  all  manufactured  sleighs. 

Formerly  the  grade  made  was  of  inferior  quality, 
but  during  the  past  few  years  sleighs  of  excellent 
quality  have  generally  been  produced. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  on  a  large 
scale  was  begun  by  J.  B.  Kimball  &  Co.,  who  built  a 
shop  on  Main  Street  beyond  the  residence  of  C. 
Whitney.  A  few  years  later  they  built  the  brick 
block  now  standing  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Milk 
Streets.  In  1859  their  business  was  moved  to  the 
building  on  Brigham  Street,  known  as  the  Steam  Mill. 

The  next  person  to  engage  in  this  industry  was 
Jonas  Stone,  who  carried  on  a  small  business  in  a 
shop  on  Mt.  Pleasant. 

From  1840  to  1860  D.  F.  Newton  manufactured  in 
the  old  factory  on  Cross  Street. 

Many  firms  and  individuals  have  manufactured 
boots  and  shoes,  including  Otis  Newton,  Moses  New- 
ton, Urial  Bragg  and  Thomas  Bryant  (in  the  "Old 
Arcade  "),  George  Forbes,  C.  M.  Holmes,  John  H. 
Pierce  and  others. 

The  principal  firms  are  now  Gould  &  Walker,  who 
manufacture  in  the  building  erected  by  an  associa- 
tion of  citizens  of  the  town  at  the  corner.of  Milk  and 
Phillips  Streets,  employ  about  three  hundred  per- 
sons and  produced  last  year  five  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

George  B.  Brigham  &  Sons,  who  occupy  a  large 
factory  on  Cottage  Street,  employ  one  hundred  and 
seventy  persons  and  produced  last  year  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pairs  of  shoes'  valued  at  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  head  of  this 
firm  has  for  many  years  been  a  prominent  boot  and 
shoe   manufacturer.     He   occupied   first  a   building 


where  Spaulding's  Block  now  stands  and  later  moved 
into  his  shop  on  Cottage  Street.  F'rom  there  he  went 
to  the  corner  of  Milk  and  Phillips  Street,  where  he 
was  burned  out  a  few  years  ago  and  carried  on  business 
for  a  short  time  in  Southville  before  the  new  build- 
ing was  erected. 

Brooks  &  Wells,  of  Boston,  manufacture  in  the 
steam  mill,  employ  one  hundred  and  seventy  persons 
and  produced  last  year  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Straw  goods  were  first  manufactured  by  machineiy 
in  the  L  of  the  straw-shop  on  South  Street  by  Bates, 
Parker  &  Snow,  in  1863.  A  large  part  of  the  sewing 
was  still,  fiar  some  years,  done  in  families  in  this  and 
adjoining  towns.  The  business  is  now  carried  on  by 
Bates,  Wightman  &  Beeman.  The  straw  season  is 
usually  short,  when  compared  with  other  manufactur- 
ing. The  number  employed  by  this  firm  in  winter 
and  spring  is  about  two  hundred,  with  a  production 
of  seven  thousand  cases  of  hats  and  bonnets. 

The  largest  straw-shop  in  town  is  that  of  the  H.  0. 
Bernard  Company,  north  of  the  railroad  station.  In 
the  busy  season  they  employ  about  nine  hundred 
persons,  and  have  produced  sixty  thousand  cases  of 
hats  and  bonnets  in  one  year.  For  many  years 
George  N.  Smalley,  who  had  begun  making  straw 
goods  with  Mitchell  in  1865,  was  general  manager  of 
this  company  in  Westboro',  while  H.  O.  Bernard 
conducted  the  New  York  City  department.  The 
company  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 
York  in  1885  with  a  capital  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

The  White  Cycle  Company  has  recently  erected 
buildings  for  the  manufacture  of  bicycles  and  tri- 
cycles under  the  patents  of  Frederick  White.  The 
principal  building  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long. 
The  first  machines  will  be  put  on  the  market  this 
year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  establishments  engaged 
in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  in 
Westborough  in  1885: 

Artificial  teeth  and  dental  work  2 

Boots  and  shoes 3 

Boxes  (paperand  wooden) 1 

Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 1 

Building 9 

Burial  cases,  coffins,  caskets,  etc 2 

Carriaj^es  and  wagons 6 

Clothing 5 

DruKS  and  medicines 4 

Food  preparations 7 

Leather ■. 2 

Machines  and  machinery 1 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 5 

Printing,  puhlishing  and  hook-binding 1 

Stone 1 

Straw  and  palm-leaf  goods 2 

Wooden  goods ....'.....  1 

Total  PS 

Tlie  total  product  was $2,004,887. 

The  Westborough  Savings  Bank  was  incorporated 
in    1869,  and   now  has  deposits  exceeding  $600,000. 
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Cyrus  Fay  was  president  until  his  death,  in  1884,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Edwin  Bullard. 

In  1864  the  First  National  Bank  was  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  J.  A.  Fayerweather,  the 
first  president,  still  holds  that  office.  S.  M.  Griggs 
was  the  first  cashier,  and  for  about  twenty  years 
George  O.  Brigham  has  been  cashier  of  the  national 
bank  and  treasurer  ot  the  savings  bank. 

Westborough  has  become  quite  a  commercial  centre 
for  the  adjoining  towns.  There  are  now  about  sixty 
stores  in  place  of  the  two  or  three  which  supplied 
the  farmers  with  the  few  articles  they  did  not  produce 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 

For  a  busy  manufacturing  town,  with  a  large  part 
of  its  population  young  men,  its  temperance  record  is 
not  excelled  by  any  in  the  State.  The  absence  of 
saloons  among  the  numerous  places  of  business  is 
quite  noticeable.  The  number  of  votes  for  license  is 
usually  less  than  ten,  with  about  one  thousand  names 
on  the  voting-list.  For  many  years  the  town  has,  in 
its  by-laws,  required  the  selectmen  to  enforce  laws 
for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  has  gen- 
erally elected  selectmen  and  officers  who  have  ener- 
getically attended  to  this  duty. 

Since  1820  the  population  of  the  town  has  steadily 
increased.  The  growth  has  not  been  rapid,  but  has 
been  more  uniform  than  the  census  returns  would  in- 
dicate. From  1850  to  1855  the  gain  was  nearly  forty- 
eight  per  cent.,  as  returned  by  the  census.  About 
one-half  of  this  increase,  however,  was  due  to  the 
large  number  of  boys  in  the  State  Reform  School  at 
the  latter  date.  In  1885  the  slight  falling  off  in  pop- 
ulation was  not  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
permanent  residents. 

In  1816,  when  the  population  was  about  one-fourth 
of  the  present  number  of  inhabitants,  there  were  but 
eight  persons  in  town  who  paid  over  $20  in  taxes, 
and  but  two  who  paid  over  $50.  There  were  forty- 
eight  who  paid  over  $10  towards  the  total  tax-levy 
(including  State,  county,  town  and  ministerial  rates) 
of  $2663.62.  The  following  were  the  highest  tax-payers 
of  that  year : 

Heirs  of  Hon.  Elijah  BriKham  487.00 

Breck  Parltniiin 61.32 

Johu  Fayerweather 47.55 

Benjamin  Fay 42.86 

David  Fay 31.58 

Benjamin  Fay,  Jr 29.89 

Lambert  Forbuah 28.78 

John  Sanborn 24.18 

Johu  Wadsworth 19.63 

Moses  Grout 19.61 

Before  1864  the  tax  rate  was  generally  less  than 
one  per  cent.,  and  the  people  did  not  expect  or  re- 
quire so  much  from  the  town  as  a  municipality  then 
as  now.  Reservoir  water,  public  library  and  reading- 
room,  high  school  instruction,  street  lights,  concrete 
and  brick  sidewalks,  engine-houses,  paid  Fire  Depart- 
ments and  night  watch  are  all  innovations  of  the 
present  generation.      Even    common    schools    were 


kept  but  a  few  months  in  the  year  without  any  at- 
tempt at  systematic  grading. 

The  character  of  the  population  has  largely 
changed.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century  the  peo- 
ple were  nearly  all  descendants  of  the  settlers  who 
came  to  this  country  between  1630  and  1675.  The 
first  immigrants  to  reach  Westborough  in  consider- 
able numbers  came  from  Ireland,  and  engaged  in 
making  boots  and  shoes  and  as  laborers  on  farms. 
As  early  as  1855  one-sixth  of  the  population  was  of 
foreign  birth — 447  out  of  545  immigrants  coming 
from  Ireland.  They  came  with  but  little  property, 
and  were  generally  illiterate.  The  men  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  consider  the  ownership  of  land  a 
great  privilege  in  the  old  country,  that  the  majority 
eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  to  buy  homes  for 
themselves.  While  the  average  wealth  has  been 
much  less  than  that  of  the  native  inhabitants,  the 
records  of  our  overseers  of  the  poor  show  very  few 
permanent  paupers  among  them  or  their  descendants. 
Most  of  those  who  have  occupied  the  town  poor- 
house  during  the  past  forty  years  have  been  insane 
or  weak-minded  people  of  American  ancestry. 
Probably  a  larger  per  cent,  of  those  of  foreign  de- 
scent have  received  temporary  aid  in  their  own 
homes  in  times  of  business  depression,  as  those  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  pursuits  are  less  apt  to  be 
frugal  and  saving  than  the  farming  population. 

In  1885  the  foreign  element  had  increased  to  781, 
or  about  one-seventh  of  the  people  in  town.  About 
two-fifths  of  the  whole  population  is  now  of  foreign 
parentage, — 1144  are  of  Irish  descent,  and  163  have 
French  Canadian  parents.  More  than  200  others 
have  parents  born  in  the  British  Provinces.  About 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  Catholic. 

The  average  size  of  the  1033  families  in  town  in 
1885  was  4.72.  They  lived  in  860  different  houses, 
or  only  one  and  one-fifth  families  on  the  average  in 
each  house.  The  town  is  remarkably  free  from  the 
large  and  crowded  tenement-houses,  so  common  in 
manufacturing  communities.  There  are  136  farmers 
in  town,  employing  about  200  laborers.  Most  of 
those  working  in  the  boot  and  shoe-shops  are  men 
and  boys,  while  the  majority  of  those  employed  in 
the  straw-shops  are  females.  The  large  number  of 
women  and  girls  who  come  from  homes  in  Maine 
and  other  New  England  States  to  work  in  the  straw- 
shops  causes  an  excess  of  females  over  males  of  292, 
or  about  12  per  cent. 

There  are  many  of  Westborough's  sons  who  have 
brought  honor  to  her,  but  in  this  short  sketch  there 
is  room  to  mention  only  a  few. 

Eli  Whitney  was  born  on  the  farm  now  owned  by 
^illiam  H.  Johnson,  December  8, 1765.  He,  like  the 
other  farmers'  sons,  spent  his  early  years  in  assisting 
his  father,  but  he  found  many  odd  moments  to  give 
to  mechanical  experiments,-  and  when  a  boy  of  four- 
teen he  had  won  such  a  reputation  as  a  skilled  me- 
chanic that  the  surrounding  country  people  brought 
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to  him  any  little  joljs  requiring  more  skill  and  knowl- 
edge than  they  themselves  possessed.  At  sixteen  his 
father  furnished  him  with  money  to  begin  the  manu- 
facture of  nails.  With  the  profits  of  his  business  and 
his  salary  as  a  school-teacher,  he  was  able  to  go  to 
college,  and  he  entered  Yale  in  1789.  This  ended 
his  life  in  Westborough.  When  he  left  college  he 
went  to  Georgia,  and  there  invented  the  simple  piece 
of  machinery  with  which  his  name  is  always  asso- 
ciated. Lord  Macaulay  says :  "  What  Peter  the 
Great  did  to  make  Russia  dominant,  Eli  Whitney's 
invention  of  the  cotton-gin  has  more  than  equalled 
in  its  relation  to  the  progress  and  power  of  the  Uni- 
ted States."  Judge  Johnson,  of  South  Carolina,  says 
that  by  the  use  of  this  machine  "their  lands  are 
trebled  in  value."  Mr.  Whitney  never  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  his  invention — the  model  was  stolen  from 
his  workshop.  But  he  became  a  wealthy  man  from 
the  manufacture  of  fire-arms  for  the  United  States. 
Two  miles  from  New  Haven  is  a  little  town,  which  he 
built  for  his  workmen,  called  Whitneyville.  He  died 
January  8,  1825. 

Elijah  Brigham  was  born  July  7,  1751.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
law,  but  finally  settled  in  Westborough  in  company 
with  Brack  Parkman  as  a  dry-goods  merchant.  He 
served  Westbrook  for  many  years  as  Representative 
to  the  General  Court,  Senator  and  Councilor;  for 
sixteen  years  he  was  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  for  eight  years  a  member  of  Congress.  He 
died  in  Washington,  February  22,  1818. 

Horace  Maynard  was  born  in  the  house  now  occu- 
pied by  Darius  Warren,  August  30,  1814.  He  grad- 
uated at  Amherst  College — -then  went  to  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  as  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy.  He  became  one  of  the  ablest  lawers  of 
the  State.  In  1857  he  commenced  his  life  in  Con- 
gress, where  he  served  for  eighteen  years.  In  1875 
he  went  to  Constantinople  as  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary. In  1880  he  was  appointed  Postmaster-General 
in  President  Hayes'  Cabinet.  Doctor  Washburn 
says  of  him  :  "He  was  first,  last  and  always  an 
American."  His  tall,  gaunt  figure,  long  black  hair 
and  striking  features  were  well  known  in  Westbor- 
ough, although  he  identified  himself  with  the  patri- 
otic people  of  East  Tennessee,  where  he  was  their 
first  citizen. 

Westborough  is  situated  on  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad,  thirty-two  miles  from  Boston  and  twelve 
miles  east  of  Worcester.  The  numerous  hills  are 
generally  free  from  large  rocks  and  ledges,  and  are 
often  used  for  pastures.  The  highest  elevation, 
"  Fay's  Mountain,"  rises  seven  hundred  and  seven 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
points  used  in  the  topographical  survey  of  the  State 
at  the  present  time,  and  is  the  only  point  in  this 
vicinity  where  the  copper  bolt,  marking  one  of  the 
points  used  in  triangulating  the  State  about  fifty 
years  ago,  now  remains  in  place. 


The  large  area  of  cedar  swamps  and  meadows  on  the 
tributaries  of  the  Sudbury  and  Assabet  Rivers  are  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  landscape.  The  absence  of 
outcrop  from  the  underlying  rocks  interferes  with  an 
investigation  of  anything  but  the  surface  geology.  A 
coarse-grained  hornblendic  gneiss  and  micaceous 
.schist  are  common  rocks.  Some  fine  specimens  of  an- 
dalusite  have  been  found  on  the  "Fay  Farm,"  near 
Whitney's  Hill. 

Everywhere  can  be  discerned  vestiges  of  the 
great  ice-pack  covering  the  country  during  the  glacial 
period.  The  elevations  of  the  town,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three,  are  typical  drift  deposits,  with 
the  prevailing  lenticular  or  morainal  forms  of  hills  of 
that  class.  In  various  localities  are  found  true  mo- 
raines, with  a  local  appellation  of  "  hog  backs." 
These  moraines  are  products  of  the  era  of  local  ice 
action,  following  the  recession  of  the  great  glacier. 
The  boulder  clay  and  modified  drifts  (both  character- 
istic glacial-  deposits),  with  several  clay  beds,  are 
found  within  the  town  limits.  A  large  area  of  swamp 
and  plain  land  in  this  and  adjacent  towns  in  post- 
glacial times  formed  the  bed  of  a  large  lake,  in  which 
were  deposited  the  washings  from  the  adjacent  hills, 
transported  to  the  lake  by  powerful  streams.  The 
shores  of  this  great  lake  can  be  traced  by  the  terrace 
levels  found  on  the  sides  of  some  of  our  hills. 

The  streams  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  town  run 
into  the  Assabet  River,  while  the  central  and  eastern 
brooks  run  into  the  Sudbury  River.  The  former 
river  is  for  a  long  distance  the  boundary  between 
Westborough  and  Northborough,  while  the  Sudbury 
separates  this  town  from  Hopkinton. 

The  largest  pond  within  our  limits  is  Chauncy, 
called  by  the  Indians  Naggawoomcom,  the  great 
lake.  This  covers  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
acres.  There  is  a  small  pond  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  town  called  Cedar  Swamp  Pond,  and  near  Boston 
Hill  the  dark  and  gloomy  sheet  of  water,  which  still 
retains  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  Indians,  Hocco- 
mocco.  Mr.  Parkman,  in  his  brief  sketch  of  West- 
borough, published  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  says  that  the  name  of 
Hobomak — their  evil  spirit — -was  given  to  it  from 
some  supposed  infernal  influence  which  a  man  was 
unhappily  under,  nigh  that  pond,  from  morning  till 
the  sun  sat.  Hon.  Horace  Maynard,  while  editor  of 
the  Amherst  Horce  Colkgiansoe,  wrote  for  that  paper 
the  Legend  of  the  Pond,  as  related  to  him  by  one  of 
the  old  Indians  who  used  to  come  to  his  father's 
house  for  cider.  A  beautiful  Indian  maiden,  who 
had  been  won  by  the  chief  of  the  tribe  in  this  vicin- 
ity, on  the  eve  of  her  marriage,  slipped  away  from 
the  assembled  company  in  a  mischievous  freak,  and 
springing  into  her  canoe,  shot  across  the  pond,  in 
order  to  conceal  her.self  in  a  natural  bower  at  the 
farther  end.  Unfortunately  she  was  seen  by  a  former 
suitor  for  her  hand,  who,  in  a  moment  of  passionate 
revenge,  threw  himself  into  the  pond,  swam  quickly 
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under  the  water  until  he  reached  the  canoe,  when 
with  one  agonizing  shriek  the  Indian  maiden  was 
dragged  beneath  the  surface.  The  chief  on  the  op- 
posite shore  had  seen  her  disappear,  apparently  with- 
out human  aid.  In  the  course  of  a  year  he,  too,  fell 
a  victim  to  the  lover's  revenge,  but  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  find  pleasure  in  his  murderous  acts.  Every 
year,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  maiden's  murder,  he 
was  impelled  to  go  to  the  shores  of  Hoccomocco,  there 
to  embark  in  a  phantom  canoe,  see  his  victim  material- 
ize from  blue  flame  and  hear  again  her  death-shriek. 
The  third  time,  knowing  it  would  be  the  last,  he 
gathered  his  tribe  about  him,  confessed  his  sins,  em- 
barked in  the  fatal  boat  and  disappeared  in  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightning  in  the  middle  of  the  pond.  After 
that,  for  many  years,  whenever  an  Indian  passed  the 
Hobomak,  he  threw  in  a  stone  on  the  spot  where  the 
warrior  was  last  seen.  And  now  at  low  water,  the 
tradition  says,  the  pile  of  stones  may  still  be  seen. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  is  indebted  for  much  val- 
uable information  to  Rev.  H.  P.  De  Forest,  formerly 
of  Westborough,  who  has  given  much  time  to  its 
local  history,  and  to  Mr.  Edward  C.  Bates,  now  in  Har- 
vard University.  Mr.  George  K.  Merrill  has  fur- 
nished facts  relating  to  the  geology  of  the  town. 
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REV.    JOHX    D.    POTTER. 

Rev.  John  Dyer  Potter,  the  well-known  evaugelist, 
was  prepared  for  college  at  Leicester  Academy.  He 
entered  Yale  College,  where  he  remained  three  years, 
and  instead  of  graduating  he  went  to  Williams  College 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  lectures  of  its  distinguished 
president,  the  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.  He  decided 
to  enter  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  pursued  his  studies 
in  that  direction  with  Dr.  Nelson,  of  Leicester,  and 
at  the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover.  He  was 
subsequently  licensed  to  preach,  and  began  his  life- 
work,  an  evangelist,  to  which  he  felt  that  he  was 
called  of  God.  He  commenced  his  labors  at  the 
national  capital.  After  remaining  here  a  few  months 
he  went  to  Old  Hatfield,  Hampshire  County,  Mass., 
where  his  eflbrts  were  crowned  with  very  gratifying 
success.  He  also  met  with  similar  success  at  Daniel- 
sonville  and  Thomaston,  Conn.,  also  in  Missouri, 
Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, Iowa  and  in  New  York  and  New  England.  His 
labors  in  Connecticut  extended  into  one  hundred  and 
fifty  towns.  It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  Mr. 
Potter  is  one  of  the  successful  evangelists  of  the  age. 
He  is  commanding  in  personal  appearance,  without 
any  affectation  of  personal  dignity.  His  address  is 
earnest  and  magnetic.  His  mental  discipline  and 
study  of  men  make  his  language  clear,  pointed,  re- 
fined and,  at  times,  truly  eloquent.     His  views  of  the 


great  doctrines  of  the  evangelical  system  are  graphic- 
ally and  explicitly  stated,  and  his  searching  scrutiny 
of  character,  his  exposure  of  sin  and  denunciation  of 
"  all  ungodliness  and  every  worldly  lust,"  both  in 
private  life  and  public  affairs,  are  unsparing,  and 
yet  there  is  no  personal  bitterness  contained  therein. 
Mr.  Potter  belongs  to  that  honored  line  of  evangelists 
pre-eminently  represented  by  Whitefield,  Nettletou 
and  Finney,  the  Paul  of  modern  evangelists. 


E.    B.   PHILLIPS. 

Late  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  near  the 
easternmost  corner  of  England,  at  Rainham.  St. 
Martin's,  was  born  "George  Phillips"  (son  of 
Christopher),  who,  graduating  at  Cains  College, 
Cambridge  (a.b.  1613,  and  a.m.  1617),  was  one  of 
the  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  whose 
Puritan  convictions  led  them  to  join  Governor  Win- 
throp's  party,  which  sailed  from  England  April  12, 
1630,  to  found  the  Blassachusetts  Bay  Colony.  He 
was  "  Minister  ''  on  the  Governor's  ship,  "  Arbella," 
which  landed  just  two  months  later  at  Salem. 

Watertown  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  made 
by  these  colonists,  and  of  the  church  there  George 
Phillips  was  the  first  pastor.  The  thirtj'  acres  al- 
lotted to  him  included  part  of  what  is  now  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery,  and  which,  rising  in  gentle 
wooded  slopes  above  the  Charles  River  Meadows, 
remains  to  this  day  probably  much  as  it  looked  to  its 
first  white  owner.  He  spent  the  remaining  fourteen 
years  of  his  life  at  Watertown.  A  man  strong  in 
his  opinions,  he  was,  perhaps,  the  founder  of  those 
forms  of  church  and  town  government  peculiar  to 
New  England.  Certainly  he  was,  in  the  first  years  of 
the  colony,  almost  the  only  advocate  of  the  represen- 
tative assemblies  that  have  since  been  the  most  char- 
acteristic features  of  her  civil  and  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment. 

Theophilus,  the  son  of  George,  spent  his  life  at 
Watertown.  With  the  first  settlers  of  Worcester 
County  came  Joseph,  grandson  of  the  English  emi- 
grant, and  opened  a  farm  on  the  summit  of  the 
high  hill  to  the  south  of  Worcester,  now  partly  in 
Auburn,  partly  in  Oxford.  Joseph's  son,  Jonathan, 
was  a  farmer  of  Sturbridge,  a  soldier  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1758  against  the  French  and  Indians  and 
deacon  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

Ebenezer  Humphrey,  born  in  1756,  the  son  of 
Jonathan,  was  long  a  physician  at  Charlton,  and 
served  as  surgeon  in  the  patriot  army  at  Saratoga. 
His  son,  Ebenezer  Morgan,  born  in  Charlton  in  1792, 
lived  the  last  sixty  years  of  his  life  at  Westboro',  and 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one  resigned  his  position  as 
agent  of  the  railroad  companj',  which  he  had  occu- 
pied for  nearly  thirty  years.  In  1818  he  married 
Ann  Maria  Brigham,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Elijah 
Brigham  and  Sarah  Ward  Brigham,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Gen.  Artemas  Ward,  the  first  commander 
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of  the  Continental  Army  at  the  siege  of  Boston,  and 
descended  in  the  lifth  generation  from  John  Cotton, 
the  contemporary  and  friend  of  George  Phillips. 

They  had  two  children — Elijah  Brigham  and  Har- 
riet Maria.  Elijah  Brigham  Phillips,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  born  in  Sutton  August  20,  1819. 
Soon  after  his  birth  his  parents  removed  to  Westboro'. 
Like  so  many  other  ambitious  New  England  boys  of 
that  time,  after  attending  the  town  schools,  he  studied 
a  year  at  the  neighboring  academy,  Leicester,  and 
thence,  after  passing  a  short  apprenticeship  in  a  vil- 
lage store  (Charles  B.  Davis',  at  Old  Concord),  he 
went  "down  to  Boston"  to  seek  his  fortune.  He 
was  destined  to  become  the  most  distinguished  rail- 
road manager  of  Worcester  County  birth. 

When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  commenced  his 
railroad  career  as  a  receiving-clerk  at  the  freight  sta- 
tion of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad.  It  is 
notable  that  young  Phillips  and  one  other  man  were 
able  to  do  the  work  for  the  office,  which  handled  all 
the  railroad  commerce  Boston  then  had  with  the 
country  to  the  west  of  it,  while  to-day  the  similar 
work  requires  a  force  of  several  hundred.  This  was 
indeed  the  infancy  of  the  railroad.  Only  nine  years 
before  the  first  train  propelled  by  steam-power  had 
been  run  in  England,  and  it  was  only  during  the  pre- 
ceding five  years  that  the  first  steam  roads  running 
out  of  Boston  had  been  finished  to  Lowell,  Worcester 
and  Providence.  No  one  then  appreciated  how  com- 
pletely this  new  agency  was  to  readjust  and  enlarge 
individual  and  national  life.  It  is  estimated  that 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  present  wealth  of  Europe  would 
have  been  impossible  without  railroads.  Even  more 
dependent  upon  its  steam  arteries  has  ben  the  growth 
of  this  country.  A  new  force  was  put  into  the  service 
of  man.  Here  arose  the  great  problem  of  how  the 
new  power  should  best  be  applied,  where  it  it  should 
act  and  how  it  should  be  controlled.  All  this  was  to 
be  decided  each  year  in  greater  magnitude  and  with 
increasing  complications.  This  young  man  starting 
life  in  the  Boston  freight-ofilce,  ambitious,  energetic, 
untiring,  devoted  to  his  task,  was  for  more  than  fifty 
years  to  grow  with  this  growth,  and  be  an  active  part 
in  it,  first  as  subordinate,  later  as  administrator.  Al- 
ways anxious  to  be  useful  wherever  wanted,  be  be- 
came thoroughly  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight,  and  of  the 
accounts  which  they  occasioned.  Successive  promo- 
tions followed  until  he  was  given  charge  of  the 
freight  business  of  the  company  at  Boston.  In  the 
summer  of  1852  he  was  master  of  transportation  when 
offered  the  superintendency  of  the  Toledo,  Norwalk 
and  Cleveland  Railroad,  then  building  in  Northern 
Ohio.  He  removed  to  Norwalk  in  October,  1852,  and 
his  office  and  home  were  removed  to  Cleveland  in  the 
fall  of  1853. 

Between  Norwalk  and  Toledo  there  stretched  an 
almost  unbroken  forest  of  heavy  timber,  for  a  large 
part  through  the  Black  Swamp,  where,  during  the 


first  months  that  trains  ran,  the  rails  frequently  dis- 
appeared below  the  black  mud.  All  this  has  long 
been  converted  into  a  rich  farming  country.  The 
road  ran  parallel  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  this, 
with  the  connecting  roads,  which  were  finished  about 
the  same  time,  competed  with  a  line  of  fine  steamers 
for  the  host  of  travelers  then  moving  from  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States  to  the  farther  West.  It 
was  one  of  the  first  instances  where  the  railroad 
proved  its  superiority  to  the  best  water  facilities,  and 
a  few  years  of  ineffectual  struggle  forced  the  steamers 
to  relinquish  the  passenger  business  to  the  railroad, 
and  thenceforward  only  freight-steamers  plied  upon 
the  lake.  In  1858  Mr.  Phillips  was  recalled  to  Mas- 
sachusetts as  superintendent  of  the  Boston  and  Wor- 
cester Railroad.  This  position  he  filled  during  the 
years  of  the  war,  when  troops  and  supplies  were  con- 
veyed in  large  quantities  from  Boston,  which  was  the 
Miustering-point  for  eastern  New  England.  It  wag 
upon  a  train  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad 
that  the  advanced  regiment  of  the  great  Northern 
hosts  (the  Sixth  Massachusetts)  first  took  cars  and 
slatted  for  the  seat  of  war.  In  September,  1865,  Mr. 
Phillips  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  Michigan 
Southern  and  Northern  Indiana  Railroad,  lying  be- 
tween Chicago,  Toledo  and  Detroit,  and  having  a 
mileage  of  five  hundred  miles,  then  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  United  States.  This  company  had  been  in 
poor  condition,  but  now  it  had-entered  upon  a  very 
prosperous  era  of  improvement,  both  physical  and 
financial. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  hardly  established  in  his  new 
office  when  he  had  to  deal  with  a  powerful  strike,  or- 
ganized by  the  locomotive  engineers.  The  engine- 
men  over  the  whole  road  (with  the  exception  of  one 
man)  refused  to  perform  their  duties.  Mr.  Phillips 
thought  their  position  indefensible,  filled  their  places 
with  new  men  and  vindicated  the  discipline  of  the 
road.  Mr.  Phillips  made  large  purchases  of  land  in 
Chicago  for  stations  and  yards  for  the  company  and 
built  the  handsome  passenger  station,  which  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  great  fire  of  1871  and  then  rebuilt. 
Among  his  staff"  were  Charles  F.  Hatch,  afterwards 
general  manager  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  and  of  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Omaha  Railroad;  Charles 
Paine,  later  general  manager  of  the  New  York,  West 
Shore  and  Buffalo  Railroad;  C.  P.  Leiand,  still  au- 
ditor of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
road, and  Henry  Pratt,  now  treasurer  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad.  The  Michigan  Southern  and 
Northern  Indiana  Railroad  Company  was  consoli- 
dated. May  8,  1869,  with  the  Lake  Shore  Railway  to 
form  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
road, exteuding  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  with  about 
one  thousand  miles  of  road,  and  with  Mr.  Phillips  as 
tbe  first  president  of  the  new  corporation. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  a  warden  of  Christ  Church,  Chi- 
cago, when,  in  1869,  the  bishop  of  Illinois  brought 
Charles  Edward  Cheney,  the  devoted  rector  of  that 
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church,  before  an  ecclesiastical  court  for  the  omission 
of  a  word  in  the  baptismal  service.  Mr.  Phillips' 
conscientious  love  of  justice  led  him  to  enter  vigor- 
ously into  the  defense  of  his  rector,  and  as  senior 
warden  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  subsequent 
appeal  to  the  Civil  Court,  where  the  decisions  of  the 
former  court  were  pronounced  invalid.  The  proceed- 
ings, however,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Cheney's  counsel  was  Melville  W.  Fuller,  now 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

In  December,  1870,  Mr.  Phillips  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Charles  L.  Colby,  of  Boston,  which  was 
afterwards  merged  into  the  Phillips  &  Colby  Con- 
struction Company,  for  the  purpose  of  building  the 
Wisconsin  Central  Eailroad,  projected  to  run  in  Wis- 
consin from  Menasha  and  Portage  City  to  Ashland,  on 
the  southwestern  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  line 
from  Menasha  to  Stevens  Point  (sixty-five  miles),  and 
from  Portage  City  to  Stevens  Point  (seventy-one 
miles),  passed  through  a  thinly-settled  farming  coun- 
try, but  from  Stevens  Point  to  Ashland  (one  hundred 
and  eighty-six  miles),  it  traversed  a  forest  uninhabited 
save  by  lumbermen.  At  that  time  Northern  Wiscon- 
sin, comprising  all  that  lay  north  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Green  Bay  to  St.  Paul,  was  a  dense  forest  of  nearly 
twenty  million  acres  undisturbed  by  farms  or  railroads. 
The  Wisconsin  Central  was  one  of  those  typical 
American  railroads,  not  built  to  serve  an  already  exist- 
ing community,  but  destined  to  open  an  entirely  new 
country  for  the  use  of  mankind.  A  land  grant  of  one 
million  five  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  acres  was 
the  incentive  for  its  construction  and  experts  prom- 
ised rich  iron  lands  upon  its  upper  part.  Both  these 
promises  were  only  partially  fulfilled.  Much  delay 
was  made  in  the  delivery  of  land  titles,  and  only  after 
a  dozen  years  of  exploration  was  the  rich  ore  found, 
and  then  where  a  branch  road  of  thirty  miles  was  re- 
quired to  reach  the  ore-beds.  In  the  life  of  Mr. 
Brassey,  the  most  famous  of  English  railroad  con- 
tractors, is  no  record  of  an  undertaking  of  such  diffi- 
culty as  that  which  confronted  the  Phillips  &  Colby 
Construction  Company.  They  projected  a  railroad 
from  end  to  end  of  this  great  area  of  wilderness,  in  a 
country  where  the  winters  were  long  and  the  forest 
growth  so  thick  that  the  soil  remained  a  wet  mire  al- 
most the  whole  season  that  work  was  possible.  Men 
and  supplies  all  had  to  be  sent  in  from  Stevens  Point 
or  enter  from  the  Ashland  end  after  a  circuit  of  four 
hundred  miles  by  lake  from  Chicago,  and  it  was  nec- 
essary to  first  prepare  "  tote  "  roads  for  their  passage 
through  the  woods. 

The  great  fire  of  1872  in  Boston  and  the  panic  of 
the  next  year  crippled  the  capitalists,  who  furnished 
money  for  the  enterprise,  which  by  these  losses  was 
delayed  and  rendered  much  more  diflicult.  The  line 
was  completed  in  June,  1877.  From  1874  on  Mr. 
Phillips  made  his  home  in  Milwaukee.  He  operated 
the  Wisconsin  Central  until  1878,  when  he  removed 


to  Chicago,  intending  to  rest  for  a  year,  but  he  was 
shortly  after  appointed  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  Southern  Illinois  receiver  of  the  Grayville 
and  Man  toon  Railroad  (now  part  of  the  Peoria,  Decatur 
and  Evansville).  This  company  he  reorganized  and 
improved.  June  1,  1879,  upon  his  election  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Eastern  Railroad  of  Massachusetts  for  a 
second  time,  he  removed  from  the  West  to  Boston. 
In  this  office  he  spent  three  and  a  half  years  of  in- 
creasing prosperity  for  his  company.  Its  lease  to  the 
Boston  and  Maine  corporation  was  much  discussed, 
and  in  1883  that  company  leased  the  Eastern  Rail- 
road. Mr.  Phillips  believed  that  the  resources  of  the 
latter  company  were  not  then  sufficiently  appreciated 
for  it  to  obtain  the  terms  which  were  warranted  by 
its  merits.  Along  the  north  shore  it  commanded  a 
very  exceptional  passenger  business ;  in  Boston  it 
owned  large  and  very  valuable  terminal  grounds  of 
increasing  value,  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  as  well  as 
to  itself,  and  it  owned  practical  control  of  the  Maine 
Central,  which  gave  both  roads  connection  with 
Maine  and  the  provinces.  In  1879-80  he  served  with 
Judge  Colburn,  of  Dedham,  and  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Fel- 
ton,  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  commission  to  arbitrate  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

During  the  early  months  of  1883  Mr.  Phillips  de- 
voted himself  to  the  management  of  the  Toledo, 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railroad.  What  has  been 
called  the  "  war  of  the  gauges "  had  waged  during 
the  preceding  years.  Volumes  had  been  written,  the 
technical  journals  had  teemed  with  its  debates — the 
Prussian  Government  made  elaborate  investigations. 
Several  of  the  earlier  roads  built  with  a  width  of  six 
feet  between  the  rails  had  been  narrowed  to  the  com- 
moner gauge  of  about  four  feet  and  nine  inches. 
Why  should  not  this  in  turn  be  superseded  by  one  of 
three  feet  ?  About  1875  three  local  roads  had  been 
started  with  this  narrow  gauge  from  Delphos,  a 
small  town  in  Northwestern  Ohio.  By  a  singular 
series  of  extensions  and  accretions  with  short  pieces 
of  similar  road  the  Toledo,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
Railroad  had,  in  1883,  gathered  under  one  manage- 
ment upwards  of  eight  hundred  miles  of  narrow- 
gauge  road,  comprising  a  main  line  from  Toledo 
through  Delphos- to  St.  Louis;  a  stem  from  Delphos 
extending  south  to  Dayton,  where  it  branched  into 
two  lines,  one  going  to  Cincinnati  and  the  other  to 
the  iron  and  coal  fields  of  Welleston  and  Ironton,  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  State.  Mr.  Phillips  was 
not  a  believer  in  the  narrow  gauge,  but  the  road  had 
such  small  capitalization  and  commanded  such  valua- 
ble territory  that,  had  sufficient  capital  been  forthcom- 
ing, the  property  could  have  been  made  profitable. 

In  1883  Mr.  Phillips  was  elected  president  of  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad,  then  extending  from  Boston  to 
the  Connecticut  River,  and  running  its  trains  over 
the  State  road  to  North  Adams.  This  mixed  man- 
agement of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  the  forty  miles  of 
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road  owned  by  the  State,  as  part  of  the  same  enter- 
prise, was  very  unsatiHfactory,  and  ibr  years  many 
liad  deprecated  the  Stale  ownership. 

In  188G  the  Fitcliburg  found  a  rival  company  emu- 
lous of  the  ownership  of  tlie  property  of  the  State. 
After  months  of  negotiations,  terras  were  finally  made 
in  January,  1887,  when  a  contract  was  made  with  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  Massachusetts  for  a  consoli- 
dation of  the  Fitchbifrg  with  the  Troy  and  Greenfield 
Railroad  and  Hoosac  Tunnel,  extending  from  Green- 
field to  the  Vermont  line.  The  Hoosac  Tunnel,  with 
a  length  of  four  and  three-quarters  miles,  was  begun 
in  185-,  that  Boston  might  have  a  second  and  more 
favorable  line  to  the  West.  In  1875  the  tunnel  was 
completed,  but  it  was  not  until  1887,  when  it  was  thus 
put  Uiider  one  strong  company,  that  the  original  pur- 
pose was  accomplished,  and  one  corporation  operated 
the  line  from  Boston  to  Troy  and  Rotterdam  Junc- 
tion, giving  direct  connection  with  the  five  great  com- 
panies which  cross  the  State  of  New  York  and  also 
with  the  Erie  Canal.  The  labor  of  the  president  was 
arduous  in  the  negotiations  with  tlie  State,  with  the 
Boston,  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Western  Railroad  and 
with  the  Troy  and  Boston  Railroad,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent organization  of  the  parts  into  one  working 
whole.  In  1885  the  Fitchburg  consolidated  with  the 
Boston,  Barre  and  Gardner,  giving  access  to  Worces- 
ter with  its  population  of  seventy  thousand. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  always  been  progressive  and  fore- 
most in  adopting  new  inventions  favorable  to  in- 
creased safety  and  economy  of  working.  Thus  the 
Boston  and  Worcester,  while  he  was  superintendent, 
was  the  second  management  in  the  country  to  adopt 
the  Creamer  Brake,  the  best  automatic  brake  previous 
to  the  invention  of  the  Westinghouse  Air-Brake  in 
1870.  Ou  the  Michigan  Southern  and  Northern  In- 
diana and  again  on  the  Wisconsin  Central  he  intro- 
duced the  Tyler  Switch,  then  unknown  on  the  Western 
roads, — a  simple  device  that  in  several  notable  ip- 
stances  prevented  loss  of  life  that  would  otherwise 
have  occurred.  On  the  Michigan  Southern,  too,  he 
was  the  first  west  of  the  Alleghanies  to  adopt  the 
Miller  Platform  and  Coupler,  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements ever  made  in  car  constructiou.  He  was 
an  early  advocate  of  strong  safety- chains  upon  pas- 
senger cars  and  of  stronger  decks  upon  bridges.  In 
1888  he  gave  the  first  large  order  in  New  England  for 
the  equipment  of  freight-cars  with  air-brakes.  His 
annual  reports  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
ern and  of  Eastern  Railroads  were  models  of  fullness 
and  clearness  to  be  imitated  by  neighboring  roads. 
Mr.  Phillips  married,  February  2, 1845,  Maria  Rebecca 
Ayling,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mehitable  (Copeland) 
Ayling,  of  Boston.  They  have  three  children — 1st, 
Henry  Ayling,  born  August  19,  1852  (S.B.,  M.I.T., 
1873),  married  October  4,  1888,  Florence  Elizabeth 
Waters,  daughter  of  Colonel  Asa  H.  Waters,  of  Mill- 
bury  ;  2d,  Anna  Maria,  born  December  21,  1856,  mar- 
ried February  2,  1885,  Cyrus  A.  Page,  publisher  of 


the  Boston  Beacon;  3d,  Walter  Brigham,  born  April 
2,  1864  (A.B.  Harv.,  1886). 

A  friend  who  has  known  Mr.  Phillips  intimatelv 
for  nearly  quarter  of  a  century,  and  who  holds  high 
ollieial  rank  in  one  of  the  great  railroad  corporations 
of  the  country,  writes  of  Mr.  Phillips  that  his  natural 
love  of  justice  has  always  enabled  him  to  deal  with 
tntire  fairness  to  all  with  whom  he  has  had  relations; 
that  industry  and  zeal  in  duty  he  has  always  highly 
appreciated,  while  abhorring  with  the  s])irit  of  a 
typical  New  Englander  anything  like  laziness,  and 
has  set  a  grand  example  of  fidelity  himself;  a  good 
disciplinarian,  he  expects  a  man  to  do  his  best;  he 
hates  shams  and  is  very  quick  to  detect  one;  he  com- 
bines with  a  conservative  prudence  the  radical  ideas 
of  progress  in  all  that  affects  safely  or  economy  in  the 
details  of  his  profession ;  faithful  to  the  interests  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  straightforward  and  true  to  all  his 
engagements,  he  is  an  exemplar  of  that  commercial 
honesty  the  scarcity  of  which  is  so  much  lamented  in 
the  railroad  world  of  to-day. 


NATHANIEL   E.  PAINE. 

Nathaniel  Emmons  Paine  was  born  July  14,  1853, 
at  New  Hartford,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  the  home  of 
his  grandfather,  Dr.  John  A.  Paine.  His  father, 
Horace  M.  Paine,  M.D.,  was  settled  at  the  time  in 
Albany,  N,  Y.,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. His  mother.  Miss  Charlotte  Mann,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Salmon  Mann,  of  Norfolk,  Mass.,  was  one  of 
the  early  graduates  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary. 
Dr.  Paine  therefore  inherited  the  advantages  and 
influences  of  an  educated  ancestry;  and,  with  two 
generations  of  successful  physicians  preceding  him,  a 
strong  bias  as  well  for  the  medical  profession. 

In  August,  1855,  his  father  removed  to  Clinton, 
Oneida  County.  The  years  spent  at  Clinton  were  of 
great  advantage  to  the  growing  boy.  The  duties  re- 
quired of  him  on  his  father's  (arm  made  him  strong 
and  muscular,  and  gave  him  an  acquaintance  with 
practical  affairs,  often  sadly  missed  by  city-bred  chil- 
dren. 

In  1865,  Dr.  Horace  M.  Paine  again  removed  his 
family  to  Albany,  and  directly  re-established  himself 
as  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  the  city,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  continues  to  hold  with  ever-increasing 
honors  and  appreciation. 

His  oldest  son,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  was  a  pupil 
for  some  time  at  the  Albany  Adademy,  and  after- 
wards studied  with  Professor  Lewis  Collins,  until  he 
was  admitted  to  Hamilton  College  in  1870.  His  col- 
lege course  was  one  of  great  advantage  to  him,  but  it 
was  not  until  he  reached  the  studies  of  the  senior  year 
that  he  found  real  delight  in  his  work.  While  engaged 
in  chemistry  the  young  student  showed  unusual  quali- 
ties of  precision,  patience  and  unwearied  application, 
which  less  congenial  studies  failed  to  bring  out.  The 
record  of  his   college  work  was  closed  at  his   com- 
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mencement  by  the  taking  of  the  first  chemical  prize, 
an  honor  which  was  a  foregone  conclusion  for  some 
months,  owing  to  his  well-known  laboratory  work. 

On  his  return  to  his  home  in  Albany,  the  young 
man  matriculated  as  a  student  in  the  Albany  Medical 
College,  a  department  of  the  Union  University.  But 
his  medical  work  by  no  means  began  at  this  point. 
During  the  vacations  of  his  college  course  he  was 
engaged  in  assisting  his  father  in  his  office;  while,  in 
fact,  he  was  daily  under  the  influence  of  the  profes- 
sion from  childhood,  being  early  acquainted  with 
visiting  physicians  and  their  conventions.  During 
Dr.  Paine's  childhood  and  youth  were  the  days  of 
the  trial  and  development  of  homceopathy  in  New 
York  State.  He  witnessed  the  struggles  of  the  early 
years  of  its  State  and  county  societies,  the  founding 
of  its  hospitals,  and  finally  the  establishment  in  1874 
of  its  State  Asylum  for  the  insane  at  Middletown, 
Orange  County,  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in 
America. 

While  this  pioneer  work  properly  belongs  to  the 
recital  of  the  lives  of  his  grandfather  and  father,  it 
extrted  a  wide  influence  on  the  growing  boy,  giving 
him  a  familiarity  with  organization,  and  many  les- 
son^ in  the  necessity  of  tact,  patience  and  discretion 
in  the  bringing  about  of  desired  measures.  His  med- 
ical studies  were  supplemented  by  a  continuous  ex- 
perience with  his  father  in  his  wide  practice,  so  that 
he  entered  upon  his  chosen  work  under  especially 
favorable  circumstances.  That  his  course  in  the 
Medical  College  was  a  successful  one  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that,  on  his  graduation,  he  bad  the  honor  of 
being  valedictorian  of  his  class,  and  received  also  a 
prize  in  obstetrics. 

Directly  after  his  graduation  he  sailed  for  Europe, 
where,  for  over  a  year,  he  studied  in  Germany — the 
greater  part  of  the  time  in  Vienna.  He  found  in 
special  post-graduate  courses,  and  in  the  opportun- 
ities offered  by  the  large  hospitals,  the  best  means  of 
adding  to  bis  knowledge  and  experience. 

Returning  to  America  in  1877,  Doctor  Paine  ex- 
pected to  engage  in  private  practice  in  Albany,  New 
York,  but  an  offer  to  become  an  assistant  physician 
at  the  Middletown  Homceopathic  Asylum  led  him  to 
that  special  work,  in  which  he  has  since  been  engaged. 
He  began  his  duties  May  1,  1877.  Doctor  Paine  en- 
tered upon  his  new  field  of  work  with  much  enthusi- 
asm, and  bringing  to  it,  as  he  did,  a  keen  mind,  well 
trained  by  years  of  preparation,  as  well  as  ready  sym- 
pathies, he  soon  became  endeared  to  his  patients,  and 
received  for  his  work  the  commendation  and  appreci- 
ation of  the  trustees  and  superintendent.  Three 
years  and  a  half  were  thus  well  spent  in  the  daily 
routine  of  hospital  work.  During  this  period  Doctor 
Paine  invented  several  means  of  restraint  for  his  pa- 
tients, which  have  been  proved  by  years  of  use  to  be 
of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and 
which  have  been  adopted  by  many  institutions  in  the 
country. 


His  most  noted  invention  in  1878  was  that  of  the 
Nasal  Feeding  Tube,  which  has  taken  the  place 
largely  of  the  old  stomach-jjump.  By  its  means  re- 
fractory patients  have  been  fed  without  violence  or 
pain,  and  life,  in  many  instances,  has  been  sustained 
until  the  brain  has  had  time  to  return  to  a  healthy 
tone  and  condition.  As  it  is  contrary  to  the  code  of 
the  physician  to  make  any  personal  profit  from  a 
professional  instrument,  the  tube  has  never  been 
patented ;  but  it  was  manufactured  by  Tiemann  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  and  described  in  their  catalogue 
as  Paine's  Nasal  Feeding  Tube. 

But  the  doctor  had  still  another  long  course  of 
experience  and  discipline  to  endure,  entirely  un- 
looked-for by  himself  or  his  friends.  The  strain  of 
his  studies  and  special  work  proved  too  much,  and 
in  1880  his  health  failed.  He  resigned  his  position 
at  the  asylum  in  October,  1880,  receiving  every  mark 
of  appreciation  from  its  Board  of  Trustees  and  its 
superintendent.  Dr.  Selden  H.  Talcott,  and  many 
evidences  of  affection  from  his  patients. 

The  next  four  years  were  spent  in  endeavors  to 
regain  the  lost  strength  and  vigor.  Their  history 
consists  of  a  sequence  of  experioients  in  treatment 
and  travel.  But  while  thus  occupied  in  a  weary 
round,  they  were  by  no  means  valueless  to  the  doc- 
tor. He  tested  personally  many  courses  of  treatment 
only  known  to  him  before  by  theory,  and  his  expe- 
rience was  greatly  widened  by  the  necessities  of  his 
own  case.  Above  all,  his  sympathies  were  deepened, 
and  it  is  largely  owing  to  this  time  of  suffering  that 
he  has  acquired  that  insight  into  the  feelings  of  his 
patients  and  the  delicate  appreciation  of  their  trou- 
bles which  is  so  decided  a  characteristic. 

In  December,  1884,  Dr.  Paine  received  an  offer 
from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Westborough  In- 
sane Hospital  to  become  its  superintendent,  which 
resulted  in  his  acceptance  of  that  position.  Before 
entering  upon  his  duties  Dr.  Paine  spent  the  winter 
and  early  spring  of  1884-85  in  visiting  and  exam- 
ining the  asylums  of  other  States,  with  the  special 
purpose  of  studying  their  construction.  He  removed 
to  Westborough  with  his  family  in  May,  1885. 

The  alteration  of  the  State  Reform  School  build- 
ings, to  fit  its  new  necessities  as  a  hospital  for  the 
insane,  occupied  a  year  and  a  half  During  this  time 
Dr.  Paine  was  in  constant  consultation  with  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  the  architect,  and  was  able, 
through  his  experience  in  such  institutions,  to  make 
valuable  suggestions  in  matters  of  construction.  The 
history  of  the  Westborough  Hospital  is  to  be  given  in 
another  portion  of  this  work.  That  history  has  been 
largely  influenced  by  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  its 
superintendent,  and  its  wider  future  and  assured  suc- 
cess rest  on  the  foundation  of  his  personal  character 
and  attainments. 

In  the  fall  of  1887,  Dr.  Paine  was  appointed  lec- 
turer on  insanity  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Boston  University.     He  delivers  didactic  lectures  to 
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the  students  of  the  graduating  class  at  the  college, 
which  are  supplemented  by  clinics  held  at  the  West- 
borough  Hospital. 

It  should  be  »:\k\,  in  conclusion,  that  on  June  •">, 
1879,  Dr.  Piiine  married  Harriet,  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  William  (iould,  of  Albany,  New  York, 
a  gentleman  well-known  and  honored  in  that  city. 
The  doctor's  marriage  has  given  him  that  best  of 
helpful  inspiration  and  incentives  for  good  work,  a 
happy  home-life. 

Dr.  Paine  stands  at  the  beginning  still  of  his  life- 
work,  showing  ability  for  executive  and  professional 
success  and  all  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
which  not  only  endear  him  to  those  with  whom  he  is 
officially  connected,  but  also  command  their  respect 
and  admiration. 

May  he  long  be  blessed  with  health  and  strength 
to  carry  out  his  many  plans  for  the  help  and  allevia- 
tion of  his  suffering  patients. 


CHAPTER   CLXVIII. 
DUDLEY. 

BY  J.   J.    GILLIS. 

Dudley,  located  in  the  south  central  section  of 
the  county,  between  the  French  River  upon  the  east 
and  the  Quinebaug  upon  the  west,  comprising  about 
thirteen  thousand  acres,  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
Dudley  family,  first  English  proprietors  of  this  terri- 
tory, descendants  of  Governor  Thomas  Dudley,  one 
of  the  patentees  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  This 
township  is  part  of  the  land  west  of  the  Kuttatuek 
(now  Blackstone)  River,  conveyed  by  deed  February 
10,  1681,  from  the  Nipmuck  Indians  to  William 
Stoughton,  of  Dorchester,  and  Joseph  Dudley,  of  Rox- 
bury,  agents  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  fifty  pounds,  cur- 
rent money  of  New  England.  This  deed  contained 
the  following  reservation:  "Reserving  always  unto 
ourselves,  our  heirs  and  assigns  out  of  the  above  said 
grant  a  certain  tract  of  land  five  miles  square,  at  two 
Buch  places  as  we  shall  choose,  to  be  wholly  at  our 
own  use  and  disposal." 

This  reservation  was  selected  and  surveyed  in  Oc- 
tober, 1684,  to  "  Black  James  "  and  others.  One  sec- 
tion extended  from  Lake  Chaubunagnugamaug  (now 
in  Webster)  to  the  west  of  Dudley  Hill  or  the  Centre 
Village,  and  nearly,  all  subsequently  became  the 
property  of  Hon.  Joseph  Dudley,  which,  together 
with  other  grants  from  the  province,  he  retained 
title  to  until  his  decease,  April  2,  1720,  when  they 
became  the  property  of  his  sons.  Chief  Justice  Paul 
and  the  Hon.  William  Dudley,  and  were  soon  offered 
for  sale  by  them.  These  sales,  beginning  in  1721, 
are  recorded  in  the  records  of  Suffolk  County,  in 


which  they  were  located  previous  to  the  erection  of 
Worcester  County  in  1731.  The  earliest  purchasers 
and  settlers  of  these  lands  were  John  Healy,  Jonas 
Clark,  Philip  Newell,  William  Ward,  Benjamin 
Newell,  Nathaniel  Ramsdell,  Samuel  Newell,  Joseph 
Putney,  Clement  Corbin,  Benjamin  Sabin,  Daniel 
Williams,  Joseph  and  Ebenezer  Edmonds. 

In  1731  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  General 
Court  for  a  grant  for  a  township,  the  motive  being 
apparently  a  religious  one;  for  in  the  act  of  incorpo- 
ration we  find  the  following:  "  WHEREAfB  there  are 
many  inhabitants  in  a  tract  of  land  lying  between 
the  towns  of  Woodstock  and  Oxford,  in  the  county 
of  Worcester,  who,  together  with  others,  lately  set- 
tled in  the  southwest  part  of  Oxford  and  very  remote 
from  any  place  of  public  worship  of  God,  ...  Be  it 
euacted,"  etc. 

That  these  early  settlers  were  exceedingly  fervent 
in  religious  sentiment  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  upon  the  records  of  the  town  may  be  found  a 
vote  unanimously  passed,  "  to  hold  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer  to  God  for  direction  in  the  great  and 
mighty  affair  of  calling  and  settling  a  minister." 

By  authority  of  the  General  Court,  Joseph  Ed- 
monds issued  a  warrant  calling  the  inhabitants  qual- 
ified to  vote  to  meet  at  the  house  of  William  Carter 
(now  the  property  of  Deacon  Daniel  Dwight),  June 
20,  1732,  to  vote  for  all  the  necessary  officers  for 
organizing  the  town  as  by  law  is  required. 

The  officers  elected  were  as  follows :  Moderator, 
Joseph  Edmonds  ;  Selectmen,  Joseph  Edmonds,  Eb- 
enezer Edmonds,  James  Corbin,  Geo.  Robinson,  John 
Lilly ;  Town  Clerk,  John  Lilly  ;  Constable,  Joseph 
Putney  ;  Fence- Viewers,  John  Healy,  Clement  Cor- 
bin; Tythingmen,  Jonathan  Newell,  Benjamin 
Conant ;  Hog-Reeves,  David  Southwick,  Joseph 
Wakefield  ;  Treasurer,  Jonathan  Newell. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  29th  in- 
stant following,  when  the  following  business  was 
transacted  (Moderator,  James  Corbin) :  "  Voted, 
to  have  a  minister,  and  to  raise  the  money  for  his 
support  by  a  tax  upon  improved  lands  and  stock,  and 
that  William  Carter's  house  be  the  place  to  meet  to 
hear  the  gospel  preached." 

The  selectmen  were  authorized  to  procure  a  minis- 
ter. Jonathan  Newell  was  appointed  to  set  the 
psalms  in  the  public  worship  and  Joseph  Payson  to 
read  them. 

It  was  also  decided  to  build  a  meeting-house  upon 
the  end  of  William  Carter's  land. 

A  vote  was  passed  to  give  Rev.  Isaac  Richardson, 
the  minister,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  together 
with  one  hundred  acres  of  land  donated  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Hon.  William  Dudley,  and  a  further 
salary  of  eighty  pounds  the  first  year,  with  an  in- 
crease of  five  pounds  per  year  until  it  reached  one 
hundred  pounds,  which  was  to  be  the  maximum,  and 
the  day  of  ordination  appointed ;  but  it  is  the  popular 
belief  that  the  ordination  did  not  take  place. 
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A  vote  was  passed  valuing  all  the  land  in  town  at 
twenty  shillings  per  acre  and  to  remain  at  that  value 
seven  years.  Also,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  apply 
to  the  Legislature  to  permit  a  tax  on  all  lands  as  here 
voted.  At  this  time  none  but  improved  lands  could  be 
taxed,  unless  so  authorized  by  the  General  Court. 

The  preliminary  acts  of  the  British  Government, 
which  excited  the  colonists  and  produced  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  did  not  have  much  effect  upon  the 
people  of  this  town  until  the  closing  of  the  port  of 
Boston. 

At  a  town-meeting,  held  on  Sept.  20,  1773,  it  was 
voted  not  to  act  upon  the  letter  received  from  the 
Boston  Committee.  This  letter  set  forth  the  uncon- 
stitutional character  of  all  acts  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment in  framing  laws  for  taxing  the  Colonies,  on  the 
ground  of  non-representation.  But  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton clostd,  the  people  lost  all  indifference,  realized 
that  war  was  inevitable  and  prepared  for  the  contest. 

A  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  Safety  was 
chosen  June  30,  1774,  consisting  of  Capt.  John 
Courtis,  Lieut.  Timothy  Foster,  Joseph  Vinton,  Arch- 
ibald Jewell  and  Elisha  Corbiu. 

Sept.  19th  the  town  voted  to  add  to  its  stock  of  am- 
munition, and  chose  Col.  Thomas  Cheney  to  repre- 
sent the  town  in  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Concord. 
Nine  days  later  the  town  instructed  its  constable  to 
collect  and  keep  the  province  money  in  his  hands  till 
further  orders,  the  town  to  hold  him  harmless ;  and 
chose  a  committee  "  to  settle  and  establish  minute- 
men." 

Dec.  17th  it  was  voted  to  appropriate  the  province 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  collector  to  buy  guns  and 
bayonets  ;  to  adhere  to  the  doings  of  the  General 
Congress  in  all  matters  whatsoever,  and  to  conform  to 
the  noa-importation  agreement. 

Jan.  2, 1775,  Col.  Thomas  Cheney  was  again  chosen 
Representative  to  the  Provincial  Congress,  this  time 
to  be  holden  at  Cambridge.  Col.  Thomas  Cheney 
was  then  in  his  sixty-eighth  year;  he  died  two  years 
later,  April  30,  1777,  and  lies  buried  in  Sturbridge. 
He  was  a  great-grandson  of  William  Cheney,  who 
emigrated  from  England,  with  his  wife,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters,  in  16.35,  and  settled  in  Roxbury. 
Col.  Thomas  was  born  in  Cambridge,  1708 ;  held  a 
commission  in  the  Colonial  Army  ;  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  Louisbourg,  1745.  ("April  21,  1746,  Gov. 
Shirley  issued  orders  to  Capt.  Thos.  Cheney,  of  Dud- 
ley, to  march  with  his  Company  of  60  troopers  to 
Northfleld.  Indians  were  lurking  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  men  had  been  murdered  a  short  time 
before." — Temple  and  Sheldon's  "  History  of  North- 
field.")  He  came  to  Dudley  about  1735,  and  settled 
near  the  present  village  of  West  Dudley.  The  home 
which  he  here  established  has  ever  since  remained  in 
the  possession  of  direct  descendants. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Congress  was 
held  at  Watertown,  May  31st,  in  which  Wm.  Learned 
was  the  representative. 
86 


News  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  April  19,  1775, 
spread  like  wild-fire  and  before  the  close  of  the  next 
day  the  following  minute-men  were  on  their  way  to  Bos- 
ton under  the  command  of  Capt.  Craft :  Jonathan 
Day,  John  Blood,  Eben  Araadon,  Nat.  Clark,  Elisha 
Corbin,  Lemuel  Corbin,  Benj.  Edmonds,  Jonas 
Fairbanks,  Wm.  Learned,  Stephen  Sly,  Eben  White, 
Jr. 

The  following  were  minute-men  in  Capt.  Nathaniel 
Healy's  company  in  Col.  Ebenezer  Learned's  regi- 
ment, who,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
with  his  regiment,  reported  for  .-service  at  Cambridge, 
and  with  Colonels  Prescott  and  Warren  ordered  to 
join  General  Thomas  at  Roxbury  :  Capt.  Nat.  Healy, 
Lieut.  David  Keith,  Ensign  Saml.  Healy,  Sergeants 
Timothy  Foster,  John  Bacon,  Eleazer  Jackson,  Asa 
Curtis,  Corporals  Mark  Dodge,  Jacob  Chamberlain, 
John  Vinton,  Joseph  Marcy,  Drummer  John 
Edmonds,Privates  William  .Jordan,  Jeremiah  Haskell, 
Ephraim  Corbin,  Nathan  Inman,  Benj.  Upham, 
Ebenezer  Griggs,  Timothy  Vinton,  Asa  Robinson, 
Jesse  Sabin,  Moses  Jewell,  Joseph  Healy,  David 
Haskell,  John  White,  Benj.  Kidder,  Ira  Green, 
Amasa  Marshall,  Ebenezer  Jewell,  Geo.  Robinson, 
Ebenezer  Edmonds,  John  Mason,  Ezekiel  Hovey, 
Ichabod  Kocks,  William  Carter,  Jonathan  Foster, 
Benj.  Inman,  Shadrach  Smith,  Stephen  Edmonds, 
Stephen  Healy. 

From  a  muster-roll  of  a  subsequent  date  we  take 
the  following  names,  members  of  the  same  company, 
omitting  such  as  have  been  already  given  :  Sergeant 
William  Corbin,  Corporal  Amos  Hooker,  Fifer  Ste- 
phen Healy,  Privates  John  Phipps,  Ebenezer  Dodge, 
James  Brown,  Elijah  Convers,  Jonathan  Willard, 
Lemuel  Edmonds,  Richard  F.  Hunt,  Aaron  Wake- 
field, John  Dodge,  Joseph  Cody,  Asa  Edmonds, 
Nathan  Fletcher,  Samuel  Hibbard,  Samuel  Kidder, 
Amos  Commins,  Amos  Wakefield. 

Upon  a  roster  of  Capt.  Courtis'  company,  same 
regiment,  are  found  the  following  names  of  men  from 
this  town  :  Nathaniel  Corbin,  Benjamin  Havens, 
Joseph  Peagon,  Crideon  Sabin,  Thomas  Carroll,  Sam- 
uel Peagon,  Caleb  Kidder ;  also  in  Captain  Lemuel  Cor- 
bin's  company  from  Dudley,  detached  for  Rhode 
Island  on  alarm  of  July  13,  1780 :  Lieut.  Joseph 
Keith,  Sergeant  William  Wasson,  Corporals  William 
Smith,  John  Heath  and  Wm.  Foster,  Privates  Aaron 
Albee,  Ichabod  Chamberlain,  Hosea  Howard,  Jesse 
Jewell,  Thomas  Morris,  Russel  Smith,  Simeon 
Upham,  Solomon  Wakefield,  John  Comstock,  Wm. 
Westcott,  William  Brown,  Ebenezer  Hibbard,  Lem- 
uel Healy,  Joel  Lee,  Nathan  Sly,  Nathan  Fitts,  Ste- 
phen Wood,  Obed  Warren,  Joseph  Foster. 

Among  the  records  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  is : 

A  return  of  the  male  inhabitants  froni  16  years  old  and  upwards  and 
also  the  men  engaged  in  the  Continental  service  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester, with  the  number  and  deficiency  of  each  town,  in  obedience  to  an 
order  of  the  Great  and  General  Court  passed  the  3d  Feb.,  1778. 
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Kuuiber  uf  male  inhabitants 232 

One-seventh  part 33 

Number  uf  meu  in  service. 33 

The   thirty-three   men   who   served   in   the  above 
quota  were : 

First  O'lnpamj. 
Wm.  Butler.  Luke  Morris. 

Elkins  Moore.  Joseph  Cody. 

Win.  Jordan,  John  Dodge. 

Samuel  Peagon,  Joseph  O'Brien,  of  Machias. 

John  Fiviash.  John  Keating,  of  Machiae. 

James  Thomas,  John  Ray,  of  Boston, 

Samuel  Putney.  McNeil,  of  Boston. 

Ebenezer  Peagon.  Willis,  of  Boston. 

Attest,         William  Carter,  captain,  Dudley,  Jan.  13,  1778. 

Second  Company. 

Ezekiel  Chase.  Tim.  Prummond,  of  Machias. 

Paul  Brown.  Chas.  Frank  Otto,  '* 

Joshua  Ephraima.  John  Otto,  " 

Ephraim  Bowers.  ■  James  Rainer,  " 

Jesse  Sabin.  John  Dunn,  " 

John  Allen.  James  Barnard,  " 

James  Newton.  William  Brown,  '* 

Joseph  Peagon.  Matthew  Fullsom.  " 

Thomas  Carroll. 

Attest,        Nathaniel  Healy,  captain,  Dudley,  Jan.  13, 1778, 

Subsequent  enlistments: 

1778— /or  nine  months. 

Age.  Height.  Complexion. 

John  Morris....... 41  5 — 5  light 

John  Edmunds 29  5—10  dark 

ElishaCorbiu 32  5—10  light 

David  Burrill 44  5—7  dark 

Benj.  Edmonds 26  5—10  dark 

Josiah  Barnes 26  5 — 6  dark 

1779— /or  nine  vionths. 

AVilliam  Wasson 28  5 — 9  dark 

Amos  Commins 38  5 — 6  dark 

Nathan  Dodge 20  5—5  light 

Andrew  Webster 20  5 — 5  dark 

Stephen  Wood 18  5—9  light 

Ebenezer  Allen 17  5-9  light 

17SU— /or  six  months. 

Nathan  Waldron 19  5—6  ruddy 

Phiueas  Kimball 18  5 — 5  ruddy 

Simeon  Howard 28  5—5  light 

Samuel  Healy 19  5 — 5  dark 

Nathaniel  May 17  5 — 4  dark 

Thomas  Learned 18  6 — 1  light 

Jeremiah  Shumway 17  6 — 4  light 

Peter  Grove 17  5—5  light 

Benjamin  Jewell 21  6 — 5  light 

John  Fenner 19  5—  8  light 

Benjamin  Morris 18  5 — 3  light 

Ebenezer  Allen 18  5 — 10  light 

Andrew  Webster 21  5 — 4  light 

1781 — for  three  years. 

John  Foster 37  5—5  dark 

William  Wasson 30  5—9  dark 

Elijah  Humphrey 30  5 — 9  light 

Ebenezer  Allen 18  5-10  light 

Silas  Hayden 21  5—10  light 

Jeremiah  Shumway 18  5—5  dark 

Nathaniel  May 18  5—5  dark 

Stephen  Corbin 20  5—7  light 

Joseph  Healy 26  5—7  light 

Hosea  Howard 21  5 — 8  light 

Lemuel, Healy 21  5 — 6  light 

BeDJ.  Jewell 21  5 — 5  light 


Dx-ULEY,  April  18,  1781. 
We,  the   subscribers,  baviug   reed.,  each  uf  us,  One   Hundred  Pounds 
in  money  and  sureties  of  ailvcr   money  at   the    rate  of  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence  per  ounce  for  our  engaging  in   the  Continental  service  for 
three  years.  We  say  received  each  of  us.i 

Besides  the  above,  three  did  service  for  the  town 
of  Leicester,  as  the  following  certifies  : 

Leicester,  May  25,  1778. 

Sir  : — Agi'eeable  to  your  direction,  I  have  raised  three  men  for  the 
9  months'  service  in  the  Continental  Army.  Their  names  are  as  fol- 
lows:  Zarana  Smith,  of  Dudley,  in  Col.  Holman's  Regiment  and  Capt. 
Healy's  Company — 5  feet  7  in.,  well  set;  age,  24  years;  light  com- 
plexion. 

Joseph  Vinton,  age  20  years;  0  ft.,  light  complexion  and  well  set. 

John  Edmonds,  6  ft.,  lOJ^  ;  age,  20  years;  light  complexion,  well  set 
and  to  do  a  turn  in  Col.  Denny's  Regiment,  in  Capt.  Green's  Company. 

Saml.  Gbeen,   Capt. 

To  Samuel  Daney,  Col. 

Thus  we  observe  this  town  sent  at  least  fifty-three 
bo7ia  fide  citizens  into  the  Continental  army,  a  num- 
ber equal  to  one-fourth  its  total  male  population 
above  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  heavy  burdens  endured  in  furnishing  bounties 
and  supplies  for  the  army  we  may  gain  an  idea  of 
what  it  cost  to  plant  the  tree  of  American  liberty 
and  independence  ;  for  the  history  of  this  town  dur- 
ing that  unprecedented  struggle  is  but  the  history  of 
others. 

The  spirit  which  animated  our  patriots  of '76  found 
a  ready  response  in  '61,  and  that  early  cry  echoed 
back  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  enlistments, 
besides  the  incurring  of  a  debt  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  Upon  memorial  tablets  in  Academy  Hall 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  twenty-seven  Dudley 
heroes  who  sacrificed  their  lives  upon  fields  of  battle, 
in  prisons  and  impaired  health,  in  defense  of  that 
heritage  of  right,  freedom  and  unity  established  and 
handed  down  to  them  by  their  fathers. 

The  early  settlers  experienced  no  very  great  an- 
noyances at  the  hands  of  their  aboriginal  neighbors. 
TheSe  had  been  visited  in  1673  by  the  Rev.  John 
Eliot,  and  again  the  following  year;  the  object,  as 
stated  by  Gookin,  was  to  travel  amongst  them,  con- 
firm their  souls  in  the  Christian  religion,  to  settle 
teachers,  and  establish  civil  government  among 
them,  as  in  other  praying  towns.  During  this 
visit  a  warrant  or  order  was  published  empower- 
ing the  constable,  "  Black  James,"  "  to  suppress 
drunkeness,  Sabbath-breaking,  especially  pow-wowing 
and  idolatry."  Their  first  teacher  was  one  Sampson, 
who  strove  diligently  to  civilize  and  elevate  his  native 
brethren,  and  half  a  century  later  the  swarthy  de- 
scendants of  his  charges  donate  the  land  upon  which 
is  built  the  first  meeting-house  erected  in  the  town  of 
Dudley,  conditioned  with  a  right  for  them  to  occupy 
convenient  seats  in  the  same. 

The  soil  in  the  valleys  of  the  French  and  Quine- 
baiig  Rivers  is  generally  of  a  porous  nature,  and  re- 
quires frequent  tillage  and  a  liberal  application  of 
fertilizers  to  produce  good  crops  ;  but  as  the  centre  of 

1  This  receipt  was  signed  by  the  last  Bix. 
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the  town  is  approached  the  subsoil  becomes  more  and 
more  of  an  argillaceous  nature,  yielding  finer  crops 
with  much  leas  labor.  As  a  whole,  this  township  is 
regarded  as  a  region  charmingly  interspersed  with 
handsome  hills,  verdant  valleys,  rivulets,  fine  forests 
and  beautiful  ponds.  A  ridge  of  gneiss  of  excellent 
quality,  commencing  at  a  point  a  short  distance  from 
the  French  River,  extends  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion in  an  almost  unbroken  line,  and  enters  the  town 
of  Charlton  on  its  southern  boundary,  and  is  quarried 
for  building  and  street-curbing  purposes. 

Owing  to  the  uniformly  good  yields  of  grass,  grain 
and  vegetables  which  this  locality  afforded,  popula- 
tion increased  rapidly  until  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  when  it  remained  about  stationary  until 
the  establishment  of  manufacturing  industries  in 
1812. 

During  this  decade— 1810  to  1820 — population  in- 
creased thirty-two  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  western  border  was  set  off 
to  form  the  town  of  Southbridge,  1816.  During  the 
next  decade  the  increase  equaled  thirty-four  per 
cent.,  its  inhabitants  numbering  2155.  During  the 
next  decade,  in  the  year  18.32,  all  its  territory  east  of 
the  French  River  was  incorporated  as  part  of  the 
town  of  Webster.  By  this  act  of  the  Legislature  the 
town  of  Dudley  lost  thirty -seven  per  cent,  of  its  pop- 
ulation and  the  mo.st  valuable  part  of  its  productive 
resources,  and  received  a  check  from  which  it  did 
not  recover  till  1870.  Its  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1885,  is  2742.  Its  agricultural  produc- 
tions aggregate  a  value  of  $155,395.  Among  the 
three  hundred  and  forty-eight  cities  and  towns  in 
this  Commonwealth,  it  ranks  130  in  point  of  popula- 
tion, and  115  for  agriculture,  while  for  textile  pro- 
ductions its  rank  is  22.  In  all  manufacturing  indus- 
tries 82. 

Though  a  majority  of  the  people  are  engaged  in 
mechanical  pursuits,  agriculture  has  not  been  neg- 
lected, and  as  a  consequence  Dudley  contains  many 
beautiful  farm  homesteads.  An  active  Farmers' 
Club  was  established  several  years  ago,  which  du- 
ring its  existence  afforded  its  members  many  social 
and  pecuniary  advantages.  Its  principal  feature 
consisted  in  the  reading  of  original  essays  upon 
agricultural  and  allied  topics,  following  by  general 
discussions  supplemented  by  music,  readings,  etc. 
This  organization  the  past  year  (1888)  merged  into  a 
subordinate  grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
and  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  seventy-five. 

Dudley  ruralists  are  readers,  and  upon  the  tables 
of  many  a  farm  home  may  be  found  the  leading  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day.  Lyceums  and  district  libraries 
have  been  established,  and  in  all  directions  efforts 
are  made  to  keep  step  with  the  march  of  civilization. 
Dudley  Hill,  before  the  introduction  of  railroads, 
was  the  centre  of  trade  for  all  surrounding  villages, 
and  before  the  building  of  the  Norwich  and  Worces- 


ter line  a  large  business  was  developed  here.  This 
line  located  its  depot  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  in 
Webster,  which  side  possessed  topographical  advan- 
tages superior  to  those  of  the  west  side.  With  an 
increase  of  population,  brought  about  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  shoe  manufacturing  industry  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  mills  in  that  section,  the  centre 
of  trade  has  changed. 

Owing  to  this  fact,  and  that  there  has  always 
existed  the  closest  harmony  and  feelings  of  good  fel- 
lowship between  the  citizens  of  Dudley  and  Webster 
in  this  direction,  Dudley  has  developed  nothing 
above  the  village  store.  Indeed,  outside  their  cr- 
porate  affairs,  both  towns  may  be  regarded  as  one 
community.  Many  of  their  citizens  worship  before 
the  same  altar ;  citizens  of  one  town  are  owners  of 
real  estate  in  the  other ;  church  and  bank  officers 
are  chosen  without  regard  as  to  residence  ;  members 
of  the  Grand  Army,  Sons  ©f  Veterans,  literary,  be- 
nevolent, temperance.  Masonic  and  Odd-Fellow  con- 
fraternities meet  and  labor  in  perfect  concord,  un- 
biased even  in  thought  by  territorial  considerations. 
The  owner  of  the  largest  woolen  manufacturing 
establishment  in  town  resides  across  the  river,  and 
one  corporation — the  Slater  Woolen  Co.— has  gone 
so  far  as  to  span  the  river-  and,  under  cover  of  its 
roof,  one  may  enter  upon  the  Dudley  side,  and,  pa.=s- 
ing  along  amid  the  hum  of  busy  machinery,  leave  it 
to  step  upon  Webster  soil. 

Ample  provision  is  annually  made  for  the  support 
of  public  schools,  four-tenths  or  nearly  one-half  the 
annual  appropriations  being  devoted  to  this  purpose 
and  various  means  adopted  to  secure  to  them  the  most 
advanced  methods  of  public  school  instruction.  By 
a  wise  provision,  at  a  cost  of  twelve  thousand  dollars, 
and  an  annual  payment  of  one  thousand  dollars  to 
the  trustees  of  Nichols  Academy,  this  town  is  entitled 
to  .all  the  advantages  this,  the  best  equipped  insti- 
tution of  its  kind  in  the  country,  affords  as  a  prepar- 
atory school.  Amasa  Nichols  was  its  founder.  He 
erected  the  first  structure  in  1815  entirely  at  his  own 
expense  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  Unfortu- 
nately, his  first  building  was  burned  when  nearly 
completed,  April  11,  1816.  With  a  perseverance 
worthy  of  much  praise  he  proceeded  with  the  work  of 
rebuilding  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1818 
opened  the  scoool.  Soon  after  it  was  incorporated  as 
a  regular  academy,  managed  by  a  board  of  fifteen 
trustees,  viz. :  Esquires  Amasa  Nichols,  Jonathan 
Davis,  John  Spurr,  Isaiah  Rider,  John  Kettell,  Rev. 
Thos.  Jones,  Rev.  Paul  Dean,  Dr.  Daniel  Lamb, 
Benj.  Russell,  John  Brown,  Luther  Ammidown,  Benj. 
Gleason,  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon,  Rev.  Edward  Turner,  Dr. 
Abraham  R.  Thompson. 

In  1825  the  Legislature  donated  to  the  academy 
half  a  township  of  Maine  wild  lands,  which  the 
trustees  sold  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
and  received  by  individual  subscriptions  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  more. 
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Mr.  Nichols  founded  this  school  with  the  view  of 
making  it  a  college  for  the  use  of  the  Universalists, 
and  wlien,  in  1823,  the  Hon.  Geo.  H.  Tufts  and  Col. 
William  Hancoclc,  Trinitarian  Congregationali^ts, 
were  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees,  Mr.  Nichols  im- 
medialely  resigned. 

The  school  now  became  non-sectarian.  Col.  Han- 
cock later  in  life  gave  to  the  institution  six  thousand 
dollars,  known  as  the  Hancock  Fund,  aud  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  expressed  the  "  hope  that  others  hereafter 
may  do  better."  Joseph  Congdon,  at  his  decease, 
in  1883  bequeathed  two  thousand  dollars. 

But  Hezekiah  Conant,  of  the  Conant  Thread  Com- 
pany, Pawtucket,  R.  1.,  born  in  Dudley,  July  28ih, 
1827,  an  alumnus  of  Nichols  Academy,  has  been  its 
most  munificent  benefactor,  surpassing  in  his  gifts  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  past  or  present 
friends.  The  three  Ijrick  buildings  aud  their  equip- 
ments now  occupied  by  the  school,  with  the  extensive 
improvements  of  the  grounds,  have  all  been  completed 
at  his  expense  since  1880. 

The  Academy  School  building  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture is  believed  to  be  unsurpassed  in  convenience, 
aud  contains  the  large  and  pleasant  recitation  rooms, 
rooms  for  apparatus,  and  Academy  Hall,  capable  of 
seating  live  hundred  persons. 

The '"Conant  Library  and  Observatory  "  contains 
the  library  of  over  tw-o  thousand  volumes,  the  reading- 
room,  the  instruments  of  the  United  States  Signal 
Service — made  by  Casella,  of  London,  and  Draper 
Company,  of  New  York — the  telegraph  otBce  and  the 
tower  for  the  telescope.  The  six  and  a  half  inch 
aperture  reflecting  telescope,  equatorially  mounted, 
was  imported  expressly  for  this  institution. 

James  Coates,  of  Paisley,  Scotland,  has  presented  a 
celestial  aud  terrestrial  telescope  of  four  and  a  half 
inch  aperture,  made  by  A.  Clark  &  Son,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

A  right  ascension  clock,  designed  by  iNIr.  Conant 
and  constructed  by  E.  Howard  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  fur- 
nishes the  standard  and  the  sidereal  time,  as  well  as 
the  exact  right  ascension  of  the  sun  for  any  instant. 
It  has  attracted  much  attention  from  experts,  and  one 
who  has  mastered  its  uses  may  be  considered  a  prac- 
tical astronomer.  It  is  a  duplex,  dift'erential  instru- 
ment— duplex,  because  it  is  composed  of  two  separate 
independent  clock  movements,  each  of  which  will 
run  of  itself,  as  it  has  a  weight  and  pendulum  of  its 
own,  whether  its  fellow  is  in  motion  or  not;  it  is 
differential,  because  the  two  movements  are  so  con- 
nected to  a  third  train,  that  a  difference  in  their  rates 
of  speed  induces  motion  in  this  third  which  records 
said  difference  second  by  second  as  fast  as  any  is  es- 
tablished. 

The  transit  instrument  and  the  chronographer, 
both  made  by  Fauth  &  Co.,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
were  placed  in  position  July  4,  1888.  The  former  is 
well  adapted  for  extra  meridian  observations,  and  is 
located  in   latitude  north  42°  02'  40.84'',  longitude 


west  71°  55'  53.78".  The  observatory  is  the  best 
equipped  of  any  in  New  England  outside  of  the  col- 
leges, and  alfunls  ihe  luilest  ci]qiniiuiiily  for  practical 
work. 

The  boarding-house  was  first  occupied  in  Septem- 
ber, 1885,  and  contains  rooms  for  the  principal, 
assistants  and  forty  students,  and  is  fitted  and  fur- 
nished throughout  in  the  best  manner. 

By  the  provision  of  Mr.  Conant  the  number  of  iu- 
structrtrs  was  increased  in  1886  and  the  courses  of 
study  extended,  so  as  to  thoroughly  prepare  students 
for  the  best  colleges  and  technical  schools,  and  in- 
slruction  is  successfully  given  in  mechanical  and 
free-hand  drawing,  practical  surveying,  astronomy 
and  experimental  chemistry. 

The  alumni  hold  annual  meetings  of  great  interest 
to  the  public,  having  a  special  address,  poem,  dinner 
and  graduating-class  exercises,  with  tree-planting  and 
distribution  of  diplomas. 

Since  the  act  of  incorporation  the  trustees  have 
elected  the  following  .•  Presidents- — Gen.  Jonathan  Da- 
vis, Rev.  Abiel  Williams,  Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  D.D., 
Col.  John  Eddy,  Rev.  Henry  Pratt,  O.  F.  Chase,  Esq., 
James  J.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Judge  Clark  Jillson  ;  Secre- 
taries— Amasa  Nichols,  Esq.,  Rev.  Abiel  Williams, 
Hon.  Geo.  A.  Tufts,  Col.  Wm.  Hancock,  Lemuel 
Healy,  Esq.,  Daniel  D wight,  Esq. ;  Preceptors — Solo- 
mon L.  Wilds,  1819-22;  Isaac  Webb,  1822-24;  Wm. 
H.Rockwell,  1824-26;  H.  L.  Street,  1826-28;  Wm. 
G.  Learned,  1828-29 ;  Sanford  Lawton,  1829-32;  Wm. 
S.  Potter,  1832-33;  Darius  Ayres,  1833-34;  Behj. 
Diefendorf,  1834-36;  John  Bowers,  1836-37;  Oscar 
Fisher,  1837-89;  Henry  C.  Morse,  1839-40  ;  Elisha 
W.  Cook,  1840-42;  Henry  C.  Morse,  1842^4;  Sam'l 
W.  Bates,  1844-46  ;  Alden  Southworth,  1846-49 ;  Al- 
vin  H.  Washburn,  1849-51 ;  Wm.  W.  Birchard,  1851- 
52  ;  Alvin  H.  Washburn,  1852 ;  J.  H.  Almy,  1852- 
5H ;  James  A.  Clark,  1853-54;  Alden  Southworth, 
1854-56;  Ogden  Hall,  1856-57;  Monroe  Nichols, 
1857-62 ;  John  T.  Clark,  1862-66  ;  Wm.  H.  Putnam, 
1866-67;  Francis  0.  Burnett,  1867-68;  Isaiah  Tru- 
fant,  1868-69  (A.  L.  Blane,  W.  G.  E.  Pope  and  H. 
F.  Burt,  1869;  Harold  Wilder  and  A.  H.  Liver- 
more,  1870);  Leonard' Morse,  1871-72;  Marcellus 
Coggan,  1872-79 ;  E.  P.  Barker,  1879-81  ;  T.  H.  Daw- 
son, 1881-83 ;  Fred.  Corbin,  1883-86 ;  E.  G.  Clark, 
1886-89. 

The  Congregational  Church  was  organized  in  1732, 
and  in  the  first  town-meeting  held  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  town  provision  was  made  for  its  support, 
and  William  Carter's  house,  now  the  residence  ot 
Deacon  Daniel  Dwight,  appointed  as  the  place  to 
meet  to  hear  the  Gospel  preached.  The  frame  of  the 
first  meeting-house  was  raised  October  23,  1734,  upon 
land  donated  by  the  Indians  for  this  and  other  public 
purposes. 

The  first  settled  minister  was  Rev.  Perley  Howe,  of 
Killingly,  Conn.,  ordained  .lune  12,  1735;  graduated 
at  Harvard  University,  1731.     Charles  Gleason  was 
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ordained  in  1744,  and  died  here  in  May,  1790;  lie 
was  from  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard, 1738.  Joshua  Johnson  installed  December, 
1790,  was  dismissed  May,  1796.  He  came  from 
Woodstock,  Conn.,  and  graduated  at  Yale,^  1775. 
Abiel  Williams,  of  Eaynham,  Mass.,  was  ordained 
June  12,  1799,  and  dismissed  March  16,  1831 ;  grad- 
uated at  Brown  University,  1795.  James  H.  Francis 
was  his  successor,  and  was  ordained  August  24,  1831, 
a  graduate  from  Yale,  1827,  and  was  from  Wethers- 
field,  Conn.  Walter  Follet  was  installed  November 
2,  1837,  came  from  Williston,  Vt.;  graduated  from 
Middlebury,  1825.  Joshua  Bates,  D.D.,  installed 
March  22,  1843 ;  died  here  January,  1854 ;  a  native 
of  Cohasset,  born  March  20,  1776 ;  admitted  to  the 
sophomore  class  in  Harvard  College,  1797,  aged 
twenty-one;  graduated  in  the  autumn  of  1800,  and 
became  assistant  teacher  in  Phillips  Academy,  and 
commenced  at  the  same  time  his  theological  studies 
under  Kev.  Jonathan  French,  where  he  continued 
two  years.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Andover 
Association  in  April,  1802,  was  invited  soon  after  to 
preach  at  Dedham,  and  was  installed  there  March  16, 
1803.  Hon.  Fisher  Ames  was  a  parishioner  in  his  so- 
ciety. He  resigned  this  charge  in  1818,  and  in  March 
the  same  year  became  president  of  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, Vt.,  and  the  same  year  was  honored  with  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Yale  College.  After  twenty- 
two  years  at  the  head  of  this  college  he  resigned  in 
1840,  aged  sixty-four,  and  the  following  year  held 
the  office  of  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Congress. 
Soon  after  he  preached  a  short  time  at  Portland,  Me., 
and  for  two  years  at  Northboro',  Slass.,  and  from 
thence  came  to  Dudley.  Dr.  Bates'  labors  for  the 
church  in  Dudley  were  attended  with  marked  succe.-s. 
Through  his  efforts  its  debts  were  canceled  and  the 
society  reorganized  on  a  sure  basis,  and  the  renewed 
activity  he  aroused  in  the  church  endeared  him  to 
those  seeking  its  best  interests.  While  on  a  pastoral 
visit  in  December,  1853,  he  met  with  an  accident  to 
his  carriage,  and  by  his  exertions  took  a  severe  cold, 
which  brought  on  the  disease  that  terminated  his 
life  January  14,  1854.  The  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  William  B.  Sprague,  D.D.,  of 
Albany,  from  the  text  Isaiah  liii.  1-2,  which  has 
since  been  published  by  the  request  of  the  church. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bates  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry  Pratt, 
who  graduated  at  Williams  College  1850  and  East 
Windsor  Seminary  1853,  and  continued  in  the  pas- 
toral charge  till  October,  1869,  fifteen  years.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  no  one  settled.  The  follow- 
ing preachers  have  been  engaged  temporarily  :  Rev. 
F,  E.  M.  Bacheller,  one  year;  Rev.  William  H.  Wol- 
cott,  from  1873  to  1880  (he  was  from  Shoreham,  Vt.); 
Rev.  Edwin  S.  Tingley,  1882  to  1887;  Rev.  S.  C. 
Kendall,  1887,  andsiill  remains. 

The  Baptist  denomination  formed  an  organization 
at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  this  town  and 
labored  under  many  difficulties  through  the  power 


granted  by  law  to  ihe  "standing  order,''  but  as  there 
are  no  records  that  services  were  ever  held  by  this 
denomination  within  the  present  limits  of  the  town 
we  omit  further  mention. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Uni  versalist  Society  at 
Oxford,  in  the  year  1785,  several  persons  from  Dudley 
joined  in  attending  and  supporting  that  organization 
for  many  years.  Not  until  the  year  1829  was  there  a 
distinct  organized  society  of  this  denomination  with- 
in the  limits  of  this  town.  Amasa  Nichols,  founder 
of  Nichols  Academy,  was  a  zealous  adherent  to  the 
tenets  of  Universalism,  and  when  he  erected  the  first 
academy  structure  had  specially  in  view  a  place  to 
hold  meetings,  and  made  in  it  a  neat  auditorium  for 
this  purpose.  Mr.  Nichols  had  hoped  to  make  his 
church  and  school  one,  and  insisted  that  none  but 
Universalists  should  be  elected  as  trustees  of  the 
academy,  and  when,  in  1823,  his  wishes  were  disre- 
garded he  immediately  resigned  from  the  board  and 
as  secretary,  and  never  afterwards  seemed  to  take 
any  interest  in  either  church  or  school.  The  first 
step  towards  organization  was  by  a  petition  signed 
by  Samuel  C.  Butler,  Tyler  Simpson,  Rowland  Perry 
and  thirty-seven  others,  directed  to  one  of  the  justices 
of  Dudley,  who  issued  his  warrant  calling  the  meet- 
ing at  the  house  of  John  Congdon,  Jr.,  May  9,  1829, 
when  the  petitioners  were  legally  organized  as  the 
"First  Universalist  Society  of  Dudley.''  Meetings 
were  held  mainly  in  Academy  Hall  till  1833,  when 
the  society  joined  with  the  Methodists  and  erected  a 
Union  Meeting-house,  which  was  dedicated  April  30, 
1834.  The  condition  of  the  union  was  that  each 
party  should  hold  services  upon  alternate  Sundays. 
This  mode  of  conducting  religious  afl'airs  did  not 
prove  satisfactory  to  either  party,  and  the  following 
year  the  Universalists  bought  out  the  interest  of 
their  Methodist  friends  and  held  continuous  services 
till  near  the  time  the  house  was  sold  to  the  trustees 
of  Nichols  Academy. 

The  preachers  were:  Rev.  Oilman  Noyes  (1829), 
four  years  ;  Rev.  John  Boyden,  Jr.,  five  years;  Rev. 
Joshua  Britton,  two  years  ;  Rev.  William  H.  Griswold, 
died  here  March  8,  1844,  two  years;  Rev.  Joseph  O. 
Skinner,  one  year ;  Rev.  Samuel  Brimblecome,  one 
year;  Rev.  Albert  Tyler,  one  year;  Rev.  Cyrus  Brad- 
ley, three  years;  Rev.  James  H.  Burnham,  one  year  ; 
Rev.  Phineas  Hersey,  one  year;  Rev.  William  Bell, 
one  year;  Rev.  Joseph  Barbour,  six  years,  who  was 
the  last  settled  preacher  for  this  society.  For  a  time 
alternate  services  with  the  Webster  Society  were  had, 
and  in  1867  the  meeting-house  was  sold. 

In  the  year  1823  Samuel  Henderson,  John  Mc- 
Causland  and  several  others  organized  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  Society,  and  in  June,  1829,  their  first 
church  edifice  was  dedicated,  located  in  the  east  part 
of  the  town  (now  Webster).  In  1833,  one  year  after 
the  incorporation  of  Webster,  a  second  building  was 
erected  about  a  mile  farther  east.  The  Methodists 
here  then  withdrew  fri  ni  the  society  and  for  a  time 
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united  with  the  Universalists,  but  in  1845  built  a 
meeting-house  and  established  preaching  on  Dudley 
Hill.  Their  preachers  since  1843  have  been:  Na- 
thaniel J.  Merrill,  one  year;  William  B.  Olds,  two 
years;  J.  L.  Hanat'ord,  two  years;  David  K.  Merrill, 
one  year;  David  Kilburn,  two  years;  William  B,  Olds, 
one  year;  William  R.  Stone,  two  years;  Nathan  A. 
Soule,  one  year ;  Jonathan  L.  Estey,  one  year ;  Erastus 
B.  Morgan,  six  months ;  Daniel  Dorchester,  one  year 
and  six  months  ;  Daniel  Atkins,  two  years ;  Thomas  J. 
Abbott,  two  years;  M.  Emory  Waight,  two  years; 
Moses  P.  Webster,  one  year;  Thomas  B.  Treadwell, 
two  years ;  Thomas  Powers,  six  months ;  Samuel  F. 
Cushman,  four  months ;  William  B.  Lacount,  two 
years;  John  Noon,  two  years;  C.  Deming,  one  year; 
F.  M.  Miller,  two  years ;  William  B.  Lacount,  one 
year;  G.  W.  H.  Clark,  one  year;  Lewis  Dwight,  one 
year;  John  Lewis,  one  year;  Charles  E.  Davis,  one 
year. 

For  a  few  years  past  regular  preaching  has  not 
been  sustained.  Prayer-meetings  are  held  tri-weekly, 
in  which  much  interest  is  manifested.  Eev.  Mr. 
Stratton,  of  the  Oxford  Church,  has  occupied  the  pul- 
pit  occasionally. 

Roman  Catholics,  though  quite  numerous  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  town,  have  not  to  the  present 
time  built  a  church  of  their  own  within  the 
limits  of  Dudley.  In  1853  they  joined  with  the 
Catholics  of  Webster,  and  built  a  church  in  that 
town  with  a  seating  capacity  of  eight  hundred,  since 
which  time  this  denomination  has  made  steady 
growth,  and  now  owns  three  churches,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  twenty-seven  hundred,  in  charge  of  three 
parish  priests,  with  the  aid  of  two  assistants. 

The  most  important  and  extensive  manufacturing 
establishments  are  the  Stevens  Linen  Works,  which 
occupy  the  site  of  the  Merino  Wool  Factory,  incor- 
porated February  13,  1812.  The  corporators  of  the 
original  company  were  Learned  Corbin,  Jeptha  Bacon, 
Aaron  Tufts,  Phineas  Bemis  and  William  Learned. 
In  1817  it  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Schofieldi 
Nathaniel  Lyon,  Chester  Mann  and  John  Mallalieu. 
During  the  time  from  1825  to  1837,  Major  John 
Brown  and  Samuel  H.  Babcock,  of  Boston,  were  in- 
terested, the  latter  as  principal  capitalist.  In  1846 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Stevens,  of  North  Andover,  Mass., 
bought  the  property.  The  first  lot  of  flax  machinery 
was  received  in  May,  1846,  and  Mr.  Stevens  began 
the  manufacture  of  crash  and  burlaps  from  American- 
grown  flax.  In  1855  he  commenced  a  general  im- 
provement of  the  property,  building  dams,  new 
water-wheels,  etc.,  and  in  1862-65  erected  the  fine 
building  which  now  constitutes  the  main  mill.  It  is 
built  of  blocks  of  stone,  five  stories  high,  with  an 
attic,  each  story  being  sixteen  feet  high.  It  is  207 
feet  long,  by  70  wide,  with  an  eastern  extension  83 
feet  by  70,  and  an  east  wing  210  by  40  ;  a  west  one,  80 
by  24  feet,  containing  consultation  and  other  rooms  for 
specific  purposes,  besides  counting-room.     By  much 


native  energy  and  perseverance  Mr.  Stevens  built  up 
a  large  business  in  a  hitherto  unoccupied  field,  and 
the  concern  is  to-day  much  the  largest  in  the  country 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  crash. 
The  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  in  1867,  and  Mr. 
David  Nevins,  Sr.,  was  the  first  president  and  largest 
stockholder.  In  January,  1877,  Mr.  Stevens  retired. 
The  present  organization  is  Mr.  M.  T.  Stevens,  of 
North  Andover,  president;  Henry  S.  Shaw,  treasurer, 
and  E.  P.  Morton,  agent.  Capital  stock,  $350,000. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  looms,  with  a  capacity  of  six 
million  yards  of  crash  per  year. 

A  short  distance  below,  upon  the  French  River, 
are  the  mills  of  Messrs.  John  Chase  &  Sons,  near 
the  site  originally  occupied  by  the  Dudley  Cotton 
Manufacturing  Company,  incorporated  February  8, 
1816.  This  piant  was  destroyed  by  fire  June  11,  1855. 
John  Chase,  Esq.,  of  Burrillville,  R.  I.,  bought  the 
privilege  in  1857,  and  in  1860,  with  his  sons,  Oscar  F. 
a'ld  Frederic  T.,  as  associates,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  extensive  works,  and  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  eassimeres.  The  business  has  con- 
tinued with  marked  success,  and  is  now  conducted  by 
tlie  youngest  son,  Frederic  T.,  as  chief  proprietor, 
who  has  greatly  increased  its  capacity,  and  built  up 
a  neat  and  pretty  village,  which  bears  his  name. 
Additions  to  the  mill  were  made  in  1870,  '78  and  '82. 
Sixteen  sets  of  cards  are  now  in  operation,  consum- 
ing three  thousand  pounds  of  scoured  wool  per  day, 
and,  with  one  hundred  and  six  looms,  about  seventeen 
tliousand  yards  light  and  heavy-weight  goods  are 
produced  per  week. 

On  the  same  stream  in  the  southeast  part  of  the 
town  is  Perryville,  named  in  honor  of  the  Perry 
family,  which  has  held  its  possessions  upwards  of  a 
century.  Mr.  Josiah  Perry  purchased  land  and  set- 
tled here  in  1775.  In  the  year  1825  his  sons,  Joseph 
H.  and  Richard  Perry,  and  two  associates,  built  a  log 
dam,  erected  suitable  buildings  and  machinery  and 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  satinet.  In  1832 
Richard  withdrew  and  built  a  carding  and  spinning- 
mill  upon  a  side  privilege  a  short  distance  away,  ever 
since  known  as  the  Perry  Stocking-Yarn  Factory, 
and  is  now  used  for  the  manufacture  of  yarns  for 
rubber-shoe  linings.  The  business  is  carried  on  by  a 
grandson,  Lemuel  Perry,  and  the  present  year  the 
plant  was  increased  to  double  its  former  capacity. 
Both  of  these  establishments  are  now  owned  by 
Josiah,  a  son  of  Joseph  H.  During  the  past  few 
years  the  business  has  been  considerably  extended, 
and  modern  and  improved  machinery  for  making  a 
higher  class  of  goods  has  been  introduced.  The 
works  since  they  were  established  have  been  developed 
eight-fold. 

In  the  year  1816  Hon.  Aaron  Tufts,  with  John  R. 
Jewett,  Mayo  Pratt,  Harvey  Conant  and  William 
Robinson,  joint  proprietors,  erected  a  mill  for  the 
manufacture  of  woolens  in  the  north  part  of  the  town, 
upon   a   privilege   supplied   from    Gore    and    Baker 
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Pouds.  Some  person  fond  of  a  joke  affixed  the  horns 
of  a  ram  in  a  conspicuous  place  upon  the  building, 
and,  though  the  horns  soon  disappeared,  this  part  of 
the  town  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  Kam's 
Horn.  In  1843,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Tufts,  Mr. 
Jewett  succeeded  to  the  proprietorship,  running  the 
mill  till  1864,  when  it  was  sold  to  a  Mr.  Pond,  of 
Worcester,  and  subsequently  to  Lovell  Baker,  of  the 
same  city.  In  1868  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  to 
the  present  time  has  not  been  rebuilt. 

In  1887  the  West  Dudley  Co-operative  Creamery 
was  established,  with  a  capacity  for  making  two  thou- 
sand pounds  of  butter  per  week.  It  has  proved  a  great 
help  to  the  dairymen  of  this  vicinity,  and  its  product 
in  half-pound  prints  is  nearly  all  sent  to  first-class 
hotels  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

West  Dudley  is  on  the  Quinebaug  River,  and  is  a 
station  on  the  Southbridge  Branch  of  the  New  York 
and  New  England  Railroad  ;  has  a  post-office  and 
express-office.  In  1833  Charles  Vinton  built  a  grist 
and  saw-mill  here.  Six  years  later,  Mr.  Vinton 
having  deceased,  the  property  was  sold  to  Allen 
Brown,  who  erected  additional  buildings  and  manu- 
factured Kentucky  jeans  until  burned  out  in  1850. 
In  186-1:  the  privilege  was  bought  by  Messrs.  Gleason 
and  Weld,  who  built  a  saw  and  grist-mill,  and  the 
following  year  a  paper-mill,  and  continued  the  man- 
ufacture until  the  time  of  Mr.  Gleason's  death,  in 
1878,  when  his  interest  was  bought  by  his  partner,  C. 
W.  Weld.  The  grist-mill  was  burned  in  1880,  and 
rebuilt  the  same  year.  In  1881  Mr.  Weld  built  a 
new  paper-mill,  and  soon  after  sold  the  same,  with 
halt' the  water-power,  to  William  J.  Warren,  of  Nor- 
folk, Mass.  August  21,  1885,  this  mill  was  burnt 
down  and  rebuilt  the  following  winter.  The  varie- 
ties manufactured  are  manilla  wrapping,  mill  wrappers, 
carpet  lining  and  building  papers.  Average  amount 
of  business  done,  835,000  per  year. 

Below  on  this  river  is  another  privilege,  developed 
in  1872  by  Mr.  Eben  S.  Stevens,  son  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Stevens,  who  built  the  large  linen-mill  in  the  east 
part  of  the  town.  Mr.  Stevens  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  jute  goods,  and  under  his  personal 
supervision  his  business  has  made  steady  growth  and 
now  gives  employment  to  about  one  hundred  hands. 
It  is  near  the  station  of  Quinebaug,  on  the  same 
railroad  as  West  Dudley. 
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William  Windsor 1 

John  Brown 5 

John  Eddy 6 

William  Hancock 4 

Joel  Barnes 1 

Geo.  A.  Tufts 1 


Years. 

Chester  Clemens 1 

Morris  Learned 5 

Baylies  Knapp 1 

Theodore  Leonard 1 

Asa  E.  Edmonds 19 

Moses  Barnes 2 

Reuben  Davis 1 

Henry  H.  Stevens 1 

Touu 

Years. 

John  Lilly 3 

Jonathan  Newell 2 

Benjamin  Conant 2G 

Ezra  Conant G 

Jedediah  Marcy 1 

Edward  Davis= IS 

John  Eliot  Eaton 1 

John  Chamberlain 17 

Aaron  Tufts 1 

Amasa  Nichols 2 

Rufus  Davis 6 


Years. 

Lemuel  Healy 1 

J.  E.  Edmonds 1 

A.  D.  Williams 3 

Daniel  Dwight 1 

E.  P.  Morton 1 

Ebenezer  Davis 1 

Geo.  Tracy 6 

Moses  Barnes  1 i 

Clerks. 

Years. 

William  Hancock 12 

Morris  Learned 7 

Abiel  Williams 3 

Baylies  Knapp 2 

Elisha  Williams 2 

Augustus  T.  Allen 2 

Lemuel  Healy 20 

Moses  Harnes,  Jr 15 

Anson  P.  Goodell 5 

Lemuel  Healy^ 8 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
JOSEPH   H.    PERRY. 

Joseph  H.  Perry,  the  founder  of  the  manufacturing 
interest  in  Perryville,  Dudley,  Mass.,  was  born  Sep- 
tember 12,  1789,  in  Thompson,  Ct.,  on  the  farm  of  his 
father,  which  lay  partly  in  Thompson  and  partly  in 
Dudley.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Josiah  Perry,  a 
native  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  who  removed  thence  in 
early  manhood  to  Foxboro',  Mass.,  and  removed  about 
the  year  1775  to  the  farm  just  mentioned. 

Joseph  H.  remained  in  Dudley  engaged  in  farm  la- 
bor till  his  twenty -seventh  year.  At  that  time,  having 
decided  to  change  his  occupation,  he  went  to  Uxbridge, 
Mass.,  and  invested  a  part  of  his  savings  in  the  stock 
of  the  Rivulet  Manufacturing  Company.  He  continued 
to  work  in  the  mill  until  the  closing  up  of  its  opera- 
tions, losing  his  investment,  but  gaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  the  woolen  manufacture.  While  at 
Uxbridge,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1820,  Mr.  Perry 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  Taft,  for  many 
years  a  prominent  resident  of  the  town.  Seven  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them,  four  of  whom  are  now  living, 
one  dying  in  infancy.  The  eldest  son,  George  W., 
died  in  the  late  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  Charles  H. 
was  thrown  from  a  sleigh  and  fatally  injured,  On  the 
closing  of  the  Rivulet  Mill,  Mr.  Perry  went  to  AVoon- 
socket,  R.  I.,  where  he  was  employed  for  about  one 
year  in  one  of  the  mills  there. 

In  the  fall  of  1 825  he  returned  to  his  native  place, 
and,  in  partnership  with  Danford  Upham,  Abner 
Wyman  and  Richard  Perry,  purchased  from  his  older 
brother,  Eliphaz  (who  now  owned  the  original  home- 
farm),  a  few  acres  of  land,  including  a  water  j^rivilege. 
He   then  built  a  dam  and  erected  a  mill  and  com- 


1  The  present  chairman. 

-  Recorded  Declaration  of  Independence. 

3  The  present  town  cleik. 
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menced  the  manufacture  of  satinets,  under  the  name 
of  Joseph  H.  Perry  &  Co.  In  a  few  years  the  other 
partners  had  sold  their  intiTcst  to  liini  and  Charles 
Carpenter,  he  owning  two-thirds  and  Charles  Carpen- 
ter one-third.  There  was,  at  the  outset,  only  one  set 
of  machinery  ;  it  was  eventually  increased  to  four  sets. 
The  mill  was  burned  in  1857,  and  rebuilt  the  same 
year.  Joseph  H.  Perry  died  September  5,  1864;  he 
then  lacked  only  seven  days  of  being  seventy-four 
years  of  age,  but  had  maintained  remarkably  his  phys- 
ical and  mental  vigor,  continuing  his  active  interest 
in  and  personal  management  of  the  business,  being  at 
the  mill  on  the  day  of  his  death,  which  was  caused  by 
a  sudden  attack  of  apoplexy.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
business  ability,  of  sound  judgment,  deliberate  and 
careful  in  the  consideration  of  his  plans,  l)ut  persist- 
ent in  carrying  them  out.  Of  few  words,  when  they 
were  spoken  it  was  well  understood  that  he  meant 
just  what  he  said.  He  took  a  kindly  interest  in  his 
employes  and  in  the  people  of  the  vicinity,  being 
known  familiarly  amon^g  them  as  Uncle  Hartshorn, 
and  his  death  was  deeply  mourned  by  them  and  by 
the  business  community  in  which  he  had  been  so 
long  and  favorably  known.  His  wife  survived  him 
twenty-one  years,  reaching  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
one  years.  On  his  death  his  two  sons,  Charles  H. 
and  Josiah,  bought  out  the  other  heirs  and  the  junior 
partner,  Charles  Carpenter,  continuing  the  business 
under  the  name  of  Joseph  H.  Perry's  Sons.  In  a 
short  time  they  changed  the  style  of  goods  from  satin- 
ets to  cassimeres  and  suitings,  which  continued  till 
the  death  of  Charles,  which  occurred  suddenly,  Jan- 
uary 31,  1868.  Josiah  then  became  sole  proprietor 
by  purchasing  the  interest  of  his  brother's  heirs.  The 
business  has  since  been  conducted  under  the  name  nf 
Josiah  Perry.  He  has  increased  its  capacity  till,  at 
the  present  time,  he  is  running  eight  sets  of  cassimere 
machiuery. 


H.   CONANT. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Dudley, 
Mass.,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1827.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  Harvey  and  Dolly  (Healy)  Conant.  His  an- 
cestors were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  that  town, 
his  great-grandfather  on  both  sides  being  residents 
of  the  town  as  early  as  1737.  His  paternal  ancestors 
were  farmers  and  millers  located  in  the  north  part  of 
the  town,  near  the  Charlton  line.  Hervey  Conant, 
his  father,  was  one  of  the  incorporators  and  partners 
of  the  "Tufts  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company," 
and  at  one  time  was  the  owner  of  the  village  grocery, 
which  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  Dudley  and  Charl- 
ton and  Oxford  and  Southbridge  roads.  This  being 
before  the  days  of  railroads,  it  was  quite  a  commercial 
point,  and  did  at  times  a  thriving  business.  But  in 
these  latter  days  that  village  has  become  a  neglected 
locality,  and  the  factory,  with  dye-house  and  adjacent 
buildings,  only  show  some  straggling  ruins  which 
indicate  that  a  large  busy  factory  ever  had  existence 


there.  What  few  buildings  are  still  standing  are  de- 
cayed beyond  the  power  of  being  ever  repaired  to 
make  habitable  again.  The  house  where  Ilezekiah 
was  born  was  entirely  demolished  some  years  ago, 
and  the  foundation  and  cellar  walls  only  are  the  si- 
lent witnesses  that  the  house  had  an  existence.  But 
at  the  time  he  was  some  six  years  of  age  he  attended 
school  at  the  old  stone  school-house,  which  occupied 
a  place  about  a  mile  towards  the  south,  on  the  road  to 
Dudley  Centre,  the  old  foundations  still  being  visible. 
Being  blessed  with  a  quick  and  retentive  memory,  he 
mastered  the  elements  of  reading  and  geography  and 
arithmetic  so  quickly  that  he  was  the  pet  of  the 
teachers,  and  his  mother  thought  he  might  become  a 
minister  if  he  lived.  Among  other  encouragements, 
they  noticed  that  the  peculiar  curl  of  the  hair  at  the 
top  of  his  head  showed  them  he  had  three  crowns, 
which  was  a  sure  sign  that  he  would  eat  his  bread  in 
three  different  kingdoms. 

His  father,  having  sold  out  his  interests  at  the 
Tufts  village,  removed  to  Webster,  Mass.,  where  he 
resided  four  years,  from  1835  to  1839,  but  in  the  lat- 
ter year  removed  to  Dudley  again  and  occupied  the 
farm  formerly  owned  by  Major  Lemuel  Healy,  his 
maternal  grandfather.  Young  Conant,  having  ar- 
rived at  an  age  when  he  began  to  be  able  to  do  light 
work  about  the  farm,  was  trained  to  be  of  use,  and 
worked  in  the  field  at  such  occupations  as  suited  his 
strength,  and  in  the  winter  months  he  attended  the 
common  school,  and  later  had  the  advantage  of  sev- 
eral terms  at  the  Nichols  Academy. 

In  the  month  of  May,  184.5,  he,  by  much  importu- 
nity, persuaded  his  father  to  let  him  accept  a  posi- 
tion in  a  Worcester  printing-office  as  a  roller-boy  in 
reply  to  an  advertisement.  His  mother  had  died 
some  years  previous,  and  he  disliked  the  monotonous 
life  of  agriculture,  and  wanted  to  get  into  some  trade 
where  he  could  use  his  thought  and  skill,  which  he 
believed  to  be  superior  to  his  not  very  strong  muscu- 
lar system.  He  served  as  apprentice  for  about  two 
years  in  the  office  of  the  Worees/er  Counfy  Gazette, 
published  by  Estey  &  Evans,  when  the  concern 
failed,  and  he  then  obtained  employment  at  the  office 
of  the  Natiniial  ^Ugis,  which  was  owned  at  the  time 
by  T.  W.  &  J.  Butterfield,  but  soon  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  S.  V.  Hicox,  of  New  York,  with  Eil- 
ward  Winslow  Lincoln  as  editor-in-chief.  While 
with  Estey  &  Evans  the  Daily  Ti-anscript  was  started 
by  Julius  L.  Clarke,  and  Hezekiah  had  the  honor  of 
rolling  off  at  the  backside  of  the  old  Washington 
hand-press  the  first  edition  of  this  first  daily  of  the 
city  of  Worcester.  He  remembers  that  the  old 
Quaker,  Hon.  John  Milton  Earle,  was  the  editor  of 
the  Masmchiisetis  Spy ;  Mr.  John  S.  C.  Knowlton 
edited  the  Palladium  ;  Mr.  Goodrich  run  the  Worces- 
ter County  Cataract;  Thomas  Drew  was  a  young  man 
just  fledging  as  a  reporter  in  the  Spy  office;  and  Mr. 
Spooner  owned  and  run  a  power-pres°,  turned  some- 
times by  horse-power  and  sometimes   an   Irishman 
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took  the  crank.  Henry  .f.  Howland  carried  on  the 
business  of  book  and  job  printing,  and  old  Mr.  Car- 
lisle run  a  press  (hand)  that  had  a  patent  roller-boy. 
It  was  believed  at  that  time  that  if  the  very  best 
press-work  was  wanted,  there  was  nothing  that  could 
exceed  the  work  turned  ofl'the  hand-press. 

Some  time  during  the  year  1848  he  left  the  printing- 
office  and  entered  the  employ  of  Woodburn  Light  & 
Co.,  to  learn  the  machinist's  business.  This  was  much 
more  to  his  taste  and  made  the  hours  of  his  work 
much  more  regular,  and  the  calculations  of  gears  and 
screws  had  a  fascination  for  him.  In  the  year  1850 
he  had  saved  enough  of  his  earnings  to  give  himself 
a  year's  schooling  at  Nichols  Academy,  and  in  1851 
he  went  into  the  shop  again,  this  time  at  the  locomo- 
tive-shop of  the  Union  Works  at  South  Boston,  which 
were  owned  then  by  Mr.  Seth  Wilmarth,  afterwards 
chief  at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard.  In  the  fall  of 
1852  he  had  drifted  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he 
found  employment  at  Lincoln's  Machine  Shop,  and 
he  worked  at  Roberts  &  Son's  a  short  time,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Christian  Sharps,  Esq.,  the 
inventor  of  the  Sharps  rifle.  He  was  employed  by 
him  10  make  some  drawings  for  machinery  for  mak- 
ing proJB' tiles,  etc.  Sharps  leaving  Hartford  and 
going  to  Philadelphia,  left  him  unemployed  again, 
when  he  entered  Colt's  establishment  as  a  tool-maker 
and  was  employed  in  constructing  special  tools  to 
make  the  iron-work  for  the  large  armory  .that  was 
afterwards  built  down  on  Colt's  meadows,  its  present, 
site.  The  following  year  he  left  the  shop  and  applied 
himself  to  the  business  of  drawing  and  constructing 
special  machinery  as  parties  in  need  applied  to  him. 
He  contrived  and  constructed  some  very  useful  appa- 
ratus for  Williams  Brothers,  at  South  Glastonbury, 
the  celebrated  soap  manufacturers,  invented  and 
patented  an  improvement  in  the  Sharps  rifle  known 
as  the  "gas  check."  About  this  time  he  met  with 
severe  aflliction  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  his  home.  In  the  year  1856  he  was 
at  Slater's  establishment  at  Webster,  Mass.,  where  he 
contrived  and  built  a  sewing-machine  for  sewing  the 
selvages  on  the  pieces  of  goods  made  in  the  woolen 
mills,  and  which  was  in  operation  at  last  accounts. 
Next  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  Slater  to  construct 
some  thread-dressing  machines  which  dressed  the 
goods  in  the  skein  ;  but  although  the  machines  were 
all  right,  the  later  style  of  dressing  it  from  the  bob- 
bin in  a  single  web  superseded  the  skein  process 
About  the  year  1857  he  commenced  the  constructiipn 
of  a  machine  to  automatically  wind  sewing  thread 
of  two  hundred  yards  length  upon  spools,  and  was  very 
successful.  He  sold  one-half  of  it  to  the  Willimantic 
Linen  Co.,  and  entered  the  service  of  that  company 
for  a  term  of  three  years  under  a  written  contract.  He 
commenced  this  new  ai-rangement  on  February  1, 
1859,  and  remained  with  them  nine  years. 

During  this  time  he  made  several  new  inventions, 
the  most   important  of   which   was   the   "  ticketing 


machine,"  which  is  now  used  to  affix  the  small  labels- 
on  each  end  of  the  spools  of  thread,  which  it  accom- 
plishes at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  spools  per  minute. 
He  superintended  the  establishment  for  three  years, 
when  he  resigned,  terminating  his  connection  on 
February  1,  1808.  In  the  year  1864  he  visited 
Europe  and  examined  many  of  the  factories  in  the 
Lancashire  district  and  in  Scotland  in  the  cities 
of  Paisley  and  Glasgow.  His  expenses  were  borne 
by  the  Willimantic  Linen  Company,  and  he  believes 
that  a  substantial  benefit  accrued  to  that  company 
from  information  obtained  on  this  trip. 

Immediately  on  the  termination  of  his  connection 
at  Willimantic  he  went  to  Pawtucket,  and  att.iched 
himself  to  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Fales  &  Jenks,  and 
proceeded  to  apply  himself  to  making  improvements 
in  machinery  lor  spinning  cotton.  In  the  fall  of  the 
same  year,  however,  it  was  proposed  to  start  another 
thread-making  concern,  and  enough  capital  wa& 
immediately  subscribed  to  make  up  the  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  charter  was  asked  and 
obtained  of  the  State  Legislature.  A  small  factory 
was  built  of  wood,  one  hundred  feet  long  by  forty  feet 
wide,  and  two  stories  high.  This  was  the  No.  1 
Mill  of  the  Conaut  Thread  Company.  Mr.  Conant's- 
acquaintaince  with  Lancashire  spinners  enabled 
him  to  buy  cotton  yarn-s  readily,  and  twisting  and 
winding  were  started  ;  but  the  way  being  opened  to 
consolidate  with  Messrs.  J.  &  P.  Coates,  of  Pais- 
ley, Scotland,  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  was 
gradually  raised  to  a  large  amount,  and  one  building 
after  another  of  colossal  size  was  erected  till  the  plant 
consists  of  four  enormous  brick  structures,  fitted  with 
the  best  machinery  and  operated  by  Corliss  engines 
amounting  to  nearly  four  thousand  horse-power,  and 
representing  an  outlay  of  nearly  four  millions  of 
dollars,  and  giving  direct  employment  to  nearly  three 
th-  u-sand  workers.  Mr.  Conant's  time  and  attention 
is  devoted  at  present  to  the  management  of  these 
works,  and  he  has  prospered  both  for  himself  and  his 
associates;  and  yet  he  considers  himself  a  working- 
man,  and  feels  a  satisfaction  in  doing  what  he  can  to 
help  others  in  life,  and  believes  in  doing  good.  In 
accordance  with  this  impulse  he  has  rebuilt  and  built 
additional  buildings  for  the  Nichols  Academy  in  his 
native  town,  and  enlarged  the  Common  and  regraded 
it,  and  laid  walks  and  assisted  the  people  in  fixing  up 
the  town  in  various  ways.  He  has  a  large  number  of 
Iriends,  and  no  man  thinks  of  friends  or  values  them 
more  highly  than  he.  He  declines  political  otfice, 
but  he  has  accepted  the  position  of  president  ot  the 
Pawtucket  In-titution  for  Savings,  and  sits  as  a  direc- 
tor at  the  several  banks  of  that  city.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Pawtucket,  and 
practices  what  he  believes.  He  advocates  that  condi- 
tion of  political  economy  that  rewards  the  worker 
with  good  wages,  as  he  believes  that  working  people 
are  the  largest  class  in  this  country,  and  they  have 
the  first  claim  on  the  attention  ot  the  legislators  in 
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Congress.  He  believes  that  their  interests  should  be 
protected,  not  only  as  consumers,  but  as  producers. 
He  has  visited  Europe  several  times,  and  on  his  last 
trip  he  took  his  family  with  him  and  made  the  tour 
of  the  Continent,  and  he  has  seen  the  condition  of 
factory  life  in  Mulhouse,  in  the  district  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  in  the  Lancashire  district  of  England. 
He  thinks  the  accident  of  the  war  tariff  and  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  had  as  much  to  do  with 
the  permanent  establishment  of  good  wages  in  the 
United  States  as  any  other  circumstance,  and  recom- 
mends the  voters  who  have  any  regard  to  the  present 
elevated  conditions  of  working  people  to  not  imperil 
this  advantage  with  experimental  legislation. 


CHAPTER    CLXIX. 

ROYALSTON. 

BY   WILLIAM   T.    D.WIS. 

RoYALSTON,  until  its  incorporation,  was  called 
Royalshire.  The  lands  composing  it  were  obtained 
partly  by  grants  from  the  Provincial  Court,  and  partly 
by  purchase  at  sales  held  under  the  court's  authority. 
Before  the  year  1(352  four  grants,  comprising  in  all 
twenty-three  hundred  acres,  had  been  made — one  to 
Joseph  Priest,  one  to  Thomas  Hapgood,  one  to  Pier- 
pont  and  others,  and  a  fourth  to  Benoni  Moore,  Joseph 
Pattey  and  Robert  Cooper.  The  grants  to  Priest  and 
Pierpont  were  probably  made  without  any  special 
reason.  That  to  Hapgood  was  made  in  1742,  "  in 
consideration  of  services  in  the  war  with  the  eastern 
Indians,  and  his  sufferings  by  reason  of  wounds 
received  from  them,  whereby  in  his  advanced  age  he 
was  disabled  from  labor  for  the  support  of  himself 
and  family."  The  fourth  grant  was  made  December 
15,  1737,  and  included  a  territory  about  four  hundred 
and  eighty  rods  long,  and  two  hundred  rods  wide.  It 
is  stated  in  the  Royalston  memorial  that  Mr.  Benoni 
Peck  satisfied  himself  that  this  grant  was  made  in 
consideration  of  services  rendered  by  the  grantees, 
Benoni  Moore,  Joseph  Pattey  and  Robert  Cooper,  "in 
burying  the  bleached  bones  of  certain  soldiers  who, 
led  by  Capt.  Beers,  were  marching  from  the  river 
below  to  the  assistance  of  Nortlifield,  but  fell  into  an 
ambuscade  and  were  slaughtered  by  the  Indians." 
The  Pierpont  grant  was  in  the  northeasterly  part  of 
the  town,  the  Priest  grant  next  to  it  on  the  east,  the 
Hapgood  grant  still  farther  east,  next  to  the  Winchen- 
don  line,  and  the  fourth  grant  on  the  easterly  line  of 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Warwick. 

The  purchased  lands  comprised  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  acres,  and  were 
sold  by  order  of  the  General  Court,  December  21, 
1752,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  composed  of 
John  Chandler  and  James  Minor,  of  the  Council,  and 


Thomas  Hubbard,  the  Speaker,  and  John  Tyng  and 
William  Lawrence,  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  total  number  of  acres  constituting  Royalshire 
was  thirty  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  and 
this  was  the  number  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  town.  Subsequent  changes  in  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  town  have  reduced  the  territory  of  Roy- 
alston to  about  two  thousand  six  hundred  acres. 

The  names  of  the  purchasers  were  Samuel  Watts, 
Thomas  Hubbard,  Isaac  Freeman,  .loseph  Richards, 
Isaac  Royal,  Caleb  Dana,  James  Otis,  Joseph  Wilder, 
Jr.,  and  John  Chandler,  Jr.  Most  of  these  were 
prominent  men.  Thomas  Hubbard  was  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Isaac  Royal  gave 
his  name  to  the  town.  James  Otis,  it  is  enough  to 
say,  was  the  James  Otis  of  the  Revolution,  and  John 
Chandler,  Jr.,  was  judge  of  Probate  of  Worcester 
County.  Isaac  Freeman  and  Joseph  Richards  seem 
to  have  disposed  of  their  interest  to  Thomas  Hancock 
and  John  Erving,  the  former  of  whom  died  in  1764, 
leaving  his  heir,  John  Hancock,  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors, and  the  latter  of  whom  is  remembered  by  the 
Massachusetts  town  bearing  his  name. 

Isaac  Royal  was  born  in  Medford,  and,  besides 
giving  his  name  to  the  town  and  twenty-five  pounds 
sterling  towards  building  its  meeting-house,  also  gave 
two  thousand  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  was  in 
Royalston,  to  Harvard  College,  to  found  the  law  pro- 
fessorship which  bears  his  name.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Oeueral  Court  of  the  Province,  and  twenty-two 
years  a  member  of  the  Council.  In  1774  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  mandamus  councilors,  but  was 
one  of  the  twenty-six  not  sworn  in.  He  adhered  to 
the  King  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  and 
went  to  England  in  1776.  In  1778  he  was  proscribed 
and  banished,  and  died  in  England  in  October,  1781. 

John  Chandler,  Jr.,  another  of  the  proprietors,  was 
a  loyalist.  He  was  born  in  New  London,  in  1720, 
and  at  the  age  of  eleven  removed  with  his  father  to 
Worcester.  He  was  a  colonel  in  the  militia,  a  soldier 
in  the  French  War,  and  afterwards  sheritf,  judge  and 
treasurer  of  the  county.  In  1774  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  to  Boston,  and  in  1776  went  with  the  British 
army  to  Halifax.  In  1778  he  was  proscribed  and 
banished,  and  his  estate,  valued  at  £.36,190  Is.,  was 
confiscated.  He  died  in  London  in  1800,  and  was 
buried  at  Islington.  His  son,  Rufus  Chandler,  also  a 
loyalist,  died  in  London,  in  1823,  and  was  buried  by 
the  side  of  his  father.  Four  other  sons,  Clark,  Gard- 
ner, Nathaniel  and  William,  an  uncle  Thomas  and  a 
brother  Gardner  were  more  or  less  committed  also  to 
the  loyal  cause. 

The  proprietors  held  their  meetings  in  Boston,  at 
the  Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern,  at  the  corner  of  State  and 
Kilby  Streets,  a  part  of  whose  sign,  a  gilded  bunch  of 
grapes,  is  or  has  recently  been  in  the  temporary  pos- 
session of  the  Bostonian  Society,  in  Boston.  At  the 
first  meeting,  in  1753,  it  was  decided  to  name  the 
territory  Royal-shire,  and   at  that  time  Isaac  Royal 
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promised  the  gift  for  a  meeting-bouse,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made.  At  this  meeting  the  land  was 
laid  out  into  sixty  lots  for  settlers,  and  three  others 
for  the  minister,  for  the  support  of  public  worship 
and  for  the  support  of  a  school.  In  1765,  however, 
three  hundred  and  thirty-one  acres  were  set  apart  for 
the  first  minister,  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  acres 
for  the  ministry,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
for  the  school.  The  proprietors'  meetings  were  held 
until  1787,  at  which  date  it  is  presumed  that  the  lands 
had  all  been  disposed  of  and  become  the  property  of 
individual  holders.  The  sixty  settlers  each  received 
from  the  proprietors  the  free  gift  of  one  hundred  acres, 
with  the  condition  that  a  clergyman  should  be  settled, 
six  acres  of  ground  be  cleared  and  a  house  built.  In 
1764  a  meeting-house  was  built,  and  in  1765  such  con- 
ditions existed  as  rendered  the  formation  of  a  town 
desirable.  In  response  to  a  petition  presented  to  the 
General  Court  the  following  act  of  incorporation  was 
passed  February  19,  1765  : 

Whereas,  the  proprietor  of  the  land  lying  north  of  Athol,  within 
the  county  of  Worcester,  known  by  the  name  of  Royalahire,  have  pe- 
titioned this  Court  that,  for  the  reasons  mentioned,  said  land  may  be 
incorporated  into  a  town  and  vested  with  the  powers  and  authority  be- 
longing to  other  towns,  for  the  encouragement  of  said  settlement. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council  and  House  of  Repmsenta- 
tives — 

Sect.  1.  That  said  tract  of  land  bounded  and  described  as  follows,  viz., 
beginning  at  a  pillar  of  stoues  on  the  province  line,  the  northwest 
corner,  and  from  thence  running  south  by  the  east  line  of  Warwick  five 
miles  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  rods  to  a  pillar  of  stones  the 
southwest  corner  ;  and  from  thence  running  east  with  the  north  line  o^ 
Athol  five  miles  and  two  hundred  and  sixty -five  rods  to  a  red  oak  and 
heap  of  stones,  the  northeast  corner  of  Athol;  and  from  thence  south 
by  the  east  line  of  Athol  one  mile  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  rods  to 
a  stake  and  stones,  a  corner  of  Templeton  ;  and  from  thence  east  three 
degrees  south  one  mile  and  eighty-six  rods  by  said  Templeton  to  the 
southwest  corner  ;  and  from  thence  north  twelve  degrees  east  five 
miles  and  eighty  rods  on  the  west  line  of  Winchendon  to  a  heap  of 
stones,  the  northwest  corner  of  said  Winchendon  ;  and  thence  east 
twelve  degrees  south  six  miles  and  sixty  rods  by  the  north  line  of  said 
Winchendon  to  the  northeast  corner  thereof ;  and  from  thence  north 
twelve  degrees  east  by  the  west  line  of  Dorchester  Canada  two  hun- 
dree  and  ninety-five  rods  to  the  province  north  bounds;  and  from 
thence  by  the  province  line  fourteen  miles  and  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  rods  to  the  corner  first-mentioned,  be  and  hereby  is  erected  into  a 
town  by  the  name  of  Royalston  ;  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  shall 
have  and  enjoy  all  such  immunities  and  privileges  as  other  towns  in 
this  province  have  and  do  by  law  enjoy. 

And  be  it  further  enacted — 

Sect.  2.  That  Joshua  Willard,  Esq.,  be,  and  hereby  is,  empowered  to 
issue  hia  warrant  to  some  principal  inhabitant  of  said  town  of  Royal- 
ston, requiring  him,  in  his  majesty's  name,  to^warn  and  notify  the  said 
inhabitants  qualified  to  vote  in  town  affairs,  to  meet  together  at  such 
time  and  place  in  said  town  as  shall  be  appointed  in  said  warrant  to 
choose  such  officei-s  as  the  law  directs,  and  may  be  necessary  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  said  town  ;  and  the  inhabitants  so  met  shall  be,  and  are 
hereby,  empowered  to  choose  officers  accordingly. 

And  be  it  further  enacted — 

Sect.  3.  That  all  those  persons  that  have  already  agreed  for  to  settle 
in  said  township,  and  have  given  bonds  to  perform  the  same,  shall  be 
accounted  as  part  and  parcel  of  said  inhabitants,  and  be  allowed  to  vote 
in  their  town-meetings  in  all  town  affairs,  as  fully  as  those  who  actually 
live  upon  their  settlements  in  said  town,  and  shall  be  accordingly  taxed 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

The  first  change  in  the  boundary  lines  of  Royal- 
ston occurred  in  1780.  At  the  lime  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  town  of  Winchendon,  in  1764,  the  north- 


ern boundary  of  that  town  was  fixed  at  the  province 
line ;  but  it  was  subsequently  discovered  that  the 
province  line  was  one  mile  farther  north  than  was 
supposed.  A  readjustment  of  the  line  consequently 
left  a  strip  of  territory  one  mile  wide,  extending 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  Winchendon  line,  un- 
incorporated. The  act  incorporating  the  town  of 
Royalston  gave  this  territory  to  that  town,  and  it 
received  the  name  of  the  Royalston  Leg.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  territory  were  not  long  satisfied  with 
theirallotment  in  the  town  ofRoyalston,  and  petitioned 
the  General  Court  to  be  annexed  to  Winchendon. 
In  compliance  with  their  petition  the  following  act 
was  passed,  June  17,  1780  : 

MTiereas  it  appeare  that  the  inhabitants  living  in  a  strip  of  land  be- 
longing to  Royalston  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  called  Royalston  Leg, 
about  one  mile  wide,  lying  the  whole  length  of  the  town  of  Winchen- 
don, would  be  much  accommodated  by  being  set  off  from  Royalston  and 
annexed  to  the  town  of  Winchendon, — 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  General  Court  assembled  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same  ; — 

Sect.  1.  That  all  that  part  of  Royalston  called  Royalston  Leg,  con- 
taining by  estimation  about  two  thousand  acres,  beginning  at  the|north- 
west  corner  of  Winchendon,  then  running  northwardly  a  parallel  line 
with  Winchendon  west  line  about  one  mile  to  the  province  line  so 
called;  then  eastwardly  by  the  province  line  the  length  of  the  town  of 
Winchendon,  be  and  hereby  is  set  off  from  Royalston  and  annexed  to 
Winchendon  ;  and  the  town  of  Winchendon  is  hereby  extended  so  far 
north  as  the  State  line  of  New  Hani[ishire  and  said  land  with  the  inhab- 
itants living  therein  shall  forever  hereafter  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  town  of  Winchendon, 

Provided  nevertheless, — 

Sect.  2.  That  the  said  inhabitants  and  non-residents  shall  pay  all  taxes 
which  are  already  assessed  and  levied  on  the  town  of  Royalston,  any- 
thing in  this  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Provided  also, — 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 

Sect.  3.  That  the  amount  of  the  estates  contained  on  and  in  said  tract 
of  land  and  the  polls  thereon  returned  by  the  assessors  of  the  town  of 
Royalston  in  the  valuation  last  taken  as  belonging  to  Royalston  be  de- 
ducted from  the  return  of  said  assessors  and  added  to  the  return  made 
by  the  assessors  of  the  town  of  Winchendon, 

This  act  reduced  the  territory  of  Royalston  about 
two  thousand  acres.  Several  thousand  acres  more 
were  taken  by  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of 
Orange,  in  1783.  Small  additions  were  made  in 
1799,  1803  and  1837,  so  that,  at  the  present  time,  the 
territory  of  Royalston  contains  about  twenty-six 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  acres. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  town  was  held  May  7, 
1765,  at  which  John  Fry  was  chosen  clerk,  Peter 
Woodbury,  treiisurer,  and  John  Fry,  Timothy  Rich- 
ardson and  Benjamin  Woodbury  were  chosen  select- 
men. '  Though  a  meeting-house  had  been  built  in 
1764,  the  year  before  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  no 
formal  church  had  been  organized  and  no  minister 
had  been  settled.  On  the  13th  of  October,  1766,  a 
church  was  gathered  consisting  of  sixteen  persons, 
and  the  pulpit  continued  to  be  supplied  by  occa- 
sional preachers,  until  October  19,  1768,  when  Rev. 
Joseph  Lee  was  ordained.  He  was  to  receive,  in 
addition  to  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  acres  of 
land  granted  by  the  proprietors,  four  hundred  pounds, 
old  tenor,  for  a  settlement,  and  forty -six  pounds,  thir- 
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teen  shillings  and  four  pence  of  lawful  money  per 
annum  for  three  ye-trs,  fifty-three  pounds,  six  shillings 
and  eight  pence  for  the  next  three  years,  and  sixty 
pounds  annually  afterwards.  He  was  also  to  have 
thirty  cords  of  wood  drawn  annually  from  his  own  land, 
without  charge.  Mr.  Lee  was  born  in  Concord,  May 
12, 1752,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1765.  His  pas- 
torate continued  until  his  death,  February  16, 1819. 
During  his  pastorate,  in  1797,  a  new  meeting-house 
was  built  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
society. 

On  the  day  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lee,  and  while 
his  remains  lay  waiting  their  burial.  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Perkins  was  ordained  as  his  successor.  Mr.  Perkins 
was  born  in  Topsfield,  Essex  County,  July  4,  1794, 
and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College.  His  pastorale 
terminated  in  1847,  but  he  continued  a  resident  in 
Royalston  until  his  death,  which  occurred  November 
28, 1861.  Rev.  Norman  Hazen  succeeded  Mr.  Perkins 
and  was  settled  in  June,  1847.  In  feebje  health  when 
settled,  Mr.  Hazen  struggled  against  the  inroads  of 
disease  in  vain  and  died,  after  a  five  years'  pastorate, 
in  1852.  In  1851,  during  Mr.  Hazen's  pastorate,  the 
meeting-house,  erected  in  1797,  was  burned,  and 
was  replaced  by  the  present  one.  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Bullard  was  installed  September  2,  1852,  and  dis- 
missed November  9,  1868.  Rev.  John  P.  Cushman 
followed  November  30, 1870,  and  Rev.  Wilbur  Johnson 
May  16,  1874.  The  present  pastor.  Rev.  Judson  W. 
Shaw,  was  ordained  June  1,  1887.  His  predecessor 
was  Rev.  Milton  G.  Pond. 

When  Rev.  Mr.  Lee  was  settled,  in  1768,  ten  of  the 
forty-two  families  in  the  town  were  Baptists,  and  or- 
ganized a  church  in  the  year  of  his  settlement.  On 
or  before  1770  it  is  presumed  that  they  had  built  a 
house  of  worship,  for  in  that  year  they  settled  their 
first  pastor.  Rev.  Whitman  Jacobs.  His  ministry 
continued  until  about  the  year  1788,  and  soon  after- 
wards a  new  meeting-house  was  erected  near  the 
Warwick  line.  In  1847  the  new  building  was  removed 
about  a  mile  to  the  eastward. 

A  second  Congregational  Church  was  organized  in 
South  Royalston,  February  22,  1837,  and  in  the  same 
year  a  house  of  worship  was  erected.  The  first  pastor 
of  this  church,  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Peckham,  was  installed 
December  13,  1838.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  E. 
J.  Beach.  A  Methodist  Society  was  also  organized 
at  South  Royalston  in  1842,  and  Rev.  Pliny  Wood  wa-i 
the  first  preacher.  In  1847  a  house  of  worship  was 
built,  and  the  society  has  enjoyed  a  career  of  satisfac- 
tory prosperity.  At  present  the  church-has  no  settled 
pastor. 

As  in  other  New  England  towns,  the  establishment 
of  educational  privileges  stood  in  Royalston  next  in 
order  to  those  of  a  religious  character.  Though  Mass- 
achusetts was  a  Province  loyal  to  British  rule,  the 
seeds  of  popular  education  had  been  planted  and  were 
far  advanced  in  growth,  while  in  the  mother  country 
they  had  not  yet  found. their  way  beneath  the  soil. 


The  growth  of  popular  education,  which  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Colonies 
had  become  the  object  of  their  people's  most  assidu- 
ous care,  illustrates  the  fact  that  no  particular  era  in 
American  history,  not  even  the  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, can  be  fixed  as  the  period  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. From  the  original  settlement  of  New 
England  a  new  individuality  existed  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean,  as  distinct  in  habits  of  thought,  in  methods 
of  living  and  in  ideas  of  government,  from  the  com- 
munities of  the  Old  World,  as  the  son  is  distinct  from 
the  father,  and  only  needs  to  become  of  age  to  assert 
his  freedom. 

In  the  sale  by  the  General  Court  of  Royalston  lands 
one-sixty-third  part  of  the  purchased  territory  was 
reserved  for  public  schools.  In  addition  to  420  acres 
of  land  thus  reserved,  Isaac  Royal  gave  to  the  town 
200  acres  for  school  purposes.  These  lands  have  been 
sold  from  time  to  time,  and  the  proceeds  of  sales  have 
formed  what  is  called  the  "  Old  School  Fund,"  the 
income  of  which  is  annually  credited  to  the  School 
Department.  Another  school  fund,  called  the  "  Bul- 
lock Fund,"  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  in  some 
statements  concerning  Hon.  Rufus  Bullock,  its 
founder. 

The  first  action  on  the  part  of  the  town  concerning 
schools  was  taken  in  1767,  when  it  was  voted  to  lease 
out  the  school  land.  In  1769  it  was  voted  '•  to  sell  the 
school  laud  for  as  much  as  it  will  sell  for ;  the  principal 
to  be  a  fund  for  schools  and  the  interest  to  be  applied 
yearly  to  pay  for  schooling."  In  the  same  year  the 
sum  of  three  pounds  in  addition  to  the  interest  of  the 
fund  was  raised  "to  hire  schooling  the  present  year." 
In  1769  Simeon  Chamberlain  was  employed  as  teacher 
at  nine  shillings  a  week,  and  in  1770  Capt.  John  Fry 
taught  five  weeks  for  ten  shillings  a  week.  John 
Crawford,  Hannah  Richardson  and  Dr.  Stephen 
Bacheller  followed,  and  all  before  1777.  In  those  early 
days  of  the  town  the  schools  were  kept  in  dwelling- 
houses  and  sometimes  in  barns,  but  in  1777  the  town, 
while  declining  to  build  a  school-housp,  gave  liberty 
to  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  to  build  one  near  the 
meeting-house  on  land  presumably  belonging  to  the 
town.  The  first  three  teachers  in  this  house  were  a 
Mr.  Wood  and  Ammi  Falkner  and  Ebenezer  Pierce. 
In  1781  the  town  was  divided  into  six  school  districts, 
which  number,  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of 
Orange,  was  reduced  to  five.  In  1795  nine  districts 
were  formed,  which,  with  slight  variations,  continued 
until  1820.  In  1797  it  was  voted  "  to  build  school- 
houses  in  the  several  school  districts;  and.  that  equal 
justice  may  be  rendered  to  individuals  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, that  the  school-houses  shall  be  built  as  near  the 
centre  of  the  districts  as  the  situation  of  the  iidiabit- 
ants  and  the  roads  will  admit,  and  that  each  district 
may  agree  on  the  spot."  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  report  the  expense  of  building  these  houses,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  there  were  not  buildings  already 
erected  in  any  of  the  districts  which  could  be  hired 
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for  school  uses.  The  committee,  consisting  of  Jona- 
than Sibley,  Benjamin  Hutchinson  and  Peter  Wood- 
bury, reported  February  2,  1797,  recommending  the 
erection  of  houses  in  the  various  districts  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  two  thousand  and  eigliteen  dollars. 
Most  of  these  houses  were  to  be  "  twenty-four  feet  by 
twenty  and  nine  and  a  half  feet  stud,  with  square  roof, 
six  windows  each,  with  fifteen  seven  by  nine  glass, 
the  inside  wall  ceiled ;  overhead  crowning  and  plas- 
tered, the  seats  round  the  walls  on  three  sides  and 
raised  eight  inches,  and  eighteen  inches  from  the 
walls,  with  a  good  writing-table  before  them  and  a 
shelf  for  books  beneath;  seats  before  the  tables;  an 
entrance  way  at  one  end  of  the  house  six  feet  wide; 
two  doors  to  enter  the  room,  and  the  whole  to  be  finished 
up  in  workman-like  manner  and  the  outside  painted." 
On  the  7th  of  May,  1798,  the  report  was  accepted  and 
the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  appropriated 
for  the  work.  This  amount  was  found  afterwards 
to  be  insufficient  and  a  further  sum  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  was  raised  to  meet  the  deficiency. 
At  a  later  day  three  new  districts  were  added,  making 
twelve  in  all,  and  at  that  number  they  continued  until 
the  district  system  was  abolished  by  law.  There  is  no 
high  school  in  the  town,  but  the  grammar  and  other 
schools  are  well  supported  and  well  managed. 

Of  these  there  are  tea  for  the  support  of  which,  in 
theyearendingFebruary  24, 1888,  the  sum  of  §2,409.5-4 
was  expended.  In  addition  to  this  the  sum  of  $200 
was  expended  for  books  and  supplies.  The  income  of 
the  two  School  Funds  amounted  in  the  same  year  to 
§432.70,  all  of  which  was  applied  to  the  support  of 
schools.  The  old  Fund,  derived  from  the  sales  of  land, 
amounts  to  §1.500,  from  which  the  income  was  .590,  and 
the  Bullock  Fund  to  §5000,  from  which  the  income 
was  §342.70. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library,  the  number  of  volumes  in  February,  1888, 
was  1138.  An  annual  appropriation  is  made  by  the 
town  for  its  support. 

In  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  which  followed 
closely  upon  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  the  same 
patriotic  spirit  prevailed  in  Royalston  which  charac- 
terized the  great  majority  of  towns  in  the  Province. 
In  1773  the  people  of  the  town  were  in  communica- 
tion with  the  people  of  Boston,  and  rendered  them 
at  least  moral  aid  in  their  attitude  of  resistance  to 
the  aggressions  of  the  Crown.  When,  in  1774,  the 
Oeneral  Court  met  in  Salem,  in  violation  of  the 
ordere  of  General  Gage,  and  resolved  itself  into  a 
Provincial  Congress,  Henry  Bond  was  a  member  of 
that  Congress  from  Royalston.  When  the  Second 
Congress  met  at  Cambridge  and  adjourned  to  Concord, 
Nahum  Green  represented  the  town  in  that  memora- 
ble assembly.  In  1776  a  step  was  taken  in  Massa- 
chusetts towards  the  formation  of  a  State  Constitution. 
The  people  of  Royalston  voted  in  favor  of  making 
it  one  of  the  duties  of  the  General  Court  of  1776  to 
frame  such  a  Constitution.     When  the  Constitution 


as  framed  was  submitted  to  the  town  in  April,  1778, 
it  was  voted  not  to  approve  it.  The  Constitution  as 
presented  was  then  submitted  to  a  committee  fur  altera- 
tion and  amendment,  and,  iis  reported  back  by  the  com- 
mittee, was  unanimously  approved.  The  Constitution 
having  failed,  the  people  of  Royalston,  on  the  new 
question,  whether  a  convention  should  be  called  for 
the  purpose  of  framing  one,  voted  in  the  afiirmative, 
and  Sylvauus  Hemenway  was  chosen  delegate,  with 
John  Fry  as  his  substitute.  The  Constitution  finally 
proposed  by  the  convention  was  laid  before  the  town 
May  25,  1780,  but  what  action  was  taken  the  town 
records  do  not  state.  In  1779  a  _to\vn-meeting  was 
held  "  to  hear  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  at 
Concord  on  account  of  settling  prices  of  commod- 
ities bought  and  sold  (within  the  State),  and  act  on 
said  aflair  as  the  town  may  think  proper.''  At  this 
meeting,  held  on  the  16th  of  August,  Henry  Bond 
was  chosen  to  attend  the  next  session  of  the  conven- 
tion at  Concord,  and  when  the  result  of  its  delibera- 
tions was  promulgated,  John  Fry,  William  Town, 
Lieutenant  Chase,  Henry  Bond,  Nathan  Wheeler, 
Deacon  Woodbury  and  Peletiah  Metcalf  were  chosen 
a  committee  "  to  set  prices  on  the  sundry  commodi- 
ties bought  and  sold  in  town,  agreeable  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Convention." 

Among  the  citizens  of  Royalston  who  rendered 
military  service  during  the  war,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned  : 


Nahrnn  Green. 
Col.  Ebenezer  Newel. 
Major  John  Norton. 
Capt.  Jonathan  Sibley. 
C'apt.  Enoch  Whitniore. 
Lieut.  Kdward  Holman. 
Lieut.  Nathan  Wheeler, 
Lieut.  Jonas  Allen. 
Lieut.  JaiuesW'ork. 
Lieut.  Micah  French. 
Timothy  Armstrong. 
Bezaleel  Barton. 
Samuel  Barton. 
David  Bullock. 
Nathan  Bliss. 
Ebenezer  Burbank. 
Samuel  W'.  Bowker. 
David  Copeland. 
Silas  Cuttiug. 
Benjamin  Clark. 
Kogel-s  Chase. 
William  Clement  (2d). 


David  Cook. 
William  Clement. 
John  Davis,  Jr. 
Squier  Davis. 
Sylvester  Davis. 
John  Ellis. 
Joseph  Emerson. 
.Ammi  Falkner. 
Jonathan  Gale. 
Nathauiel  Jacobs. 
Samuel  Lewis. 
Benjamin  Leathe. 
Isaac  Nichols. 
Nathan  B.  Newton. 

Perham. 

Eliphalet  Richardson, 
Abijah  Richardson. 
Joel  Stockwell. 
Benajah  Woodbury. 
Jonathan  Wellington. 
Josiah  Waite. 
Moses  Walker. 


Though  the  population  of  the  town  at  the  time  of 
the  war  was  only  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  it  is 
known  that  mau}^  others  were  engaged  in  the  service 
whose  names  would  doubtless  be  found  in  the  muster 
and  pay-rolls  in  the  archives  of  the  State. 

In  Shays'  Rebellion,  which  followed  closely  after 
the  termination  of  the  war,  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  of  Royalston  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
insurgents,  though  they  had  too  much  respect  for  law 
and  good  order  to  afford  them  substantial  aid  in  their 
efforts.  The  acts  of  violence  and  disorder  which 
characterized   the   movement   were  soon   condoned, 
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and  in  the  distribution  of  political  honors,  after  its 
suppression,  even  its  most  active  supporters  were  not 
overlooked. 

In  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1812,  no  special 
interest  was  felt,  and  no  patriotic  enthusiasm  excited. 
Its  preliminary  step — the  embargo — was  condemned 
by  the  people,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Joseph 
Esterbrook,  Stephen  Bacheller,  Jr.,  John  Norton, 
Isaac  Metcalf  and  Rulus  Bullock,  were  chosen  to 
draft  a  petition  to  the  General  Court  to  take  measures 
to  redress  the  grievances  arising  from  the  policy  of 
the  National  Government.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  was  adopted  by  the  town,  declared  that 
"the  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Koyalston  legally  as- 
sembled in  Town-meeting  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  present  unprecedented  and  very 
alarming  situation  of  our  public  affairs,  hereby  repre- 
sent that  when  there  is  a  dereliction  from  the  first 
principles  ;  when  there  is  a  practical  departure  from 
what  is  warranted  by  the  constitution  in  those  that 
lead  in  government,  then  there  is  a  call  to  vigilance 
and  exertion  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  evil. 
Notwithstanding  it  has  been  intimated  from  high  au- 
thority that  the  people  in  town-meeting,  etc.,  are  not 
capable  of  judging  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
the  measures  of  government,  and  that  there  are  stages 
when  an  end  must  be  put  to  debate,  yet  so  long  as 
we  consider  our  National  and  State  Constitution  the 
supreme  law  of  our  land,  we  shall,  agreeably  to  the 
rights  therein  secured  to  us  (which  rights  we  are  de- 
termined never  to  relinquish),  take  the  liberty  on  all 
important  and  portentous  (issues),  particularly  when 
those  rights  are  invaded  and  trampled  upon,  to  assem- 
ble in  an  orderly  and  peaceable  manner  to  make  our 
grievances  known,  and  to  use  all  proper  and  constitu- 
tional means  to  have  them  redressed. 

"  We  have  seen  with  anxiety  a  system  of  measures 
pursued  which  has  paralyzed  industry  and  enterprise, 
discouraged  our  farmers  and  embarrassed  our  mer- 
chants, brought  distress  upon  all  classes  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  produced  the  greatest  temptation  for  an 
illicit  trade  perhaps  ever  known.  We  are  firmly 
attached  to  our  National  and  State  Constitutions, 
and  cheerfully  pledge  our  lives  and  everything  we 
hold  dear  to  support  them.  We  are  also  firmly  at- 
tached to  a  Union  of  the  States,  and  should  view 
with  horror  and  detestation  any  attempts  to  sever 
them  or  to  discountenance  that  friendship  and  har- 
mony that  ought  to  subsist  between  them." 

This  bold  language  illustrates  the  character  of  the 
protests  made  everywhere  in  Massachusetts  against  a 
policy  which,  with  the  embargo  as  one  of  its  meas- 
ures, spread  havoc  among  the  ship-owners  on  the 
sea-board  and  excited  universal  sympathy  among 
those  who  were  connected  with  them  either  by  social 
or  business  ties.  As  the  war  approached,  a  town- 
meeting  was  held  "  to  see  what  measures  to  adopt 
relative  to  the  distressing  situation  of  our  country, 
and  act  in  concert  with  millions  of  American  citi- 


zens to  take  all  peaceable  and  constitutional  means, 
if  possilde,  to  avert  the  horrors  of  war." 

But  when  war  was  actually  declared,  the  time  for 
discussion  and  criticism  ceased,  and  patriotism  alone, 
with  the  duties  it  inculcated,  filled  the  minds  of  the 
community.  For  the  most  part,  the  town  saw  little 
of  the  usual  accompaniments  of  hostile  strife.  The 
war  was  a  naval  war;  but  occasionally  the  threat- 
ened attacks  of  the  enemy  on  the  weak  points  of  the 
coast  created  alarms  which  reached  the  interior 
towns.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the  Grenadiers,  a 
military  company  of  Royalston,  was  summoned  to 
Boston,  and  continued  thirty-four  days  in  the  ser- 
vice.    The  roll  of  this  company  was  as  follows  : 


Benjamin  Brown,  capt. 
Benoni  Peck,  lieut. 
W.  Newton,  ena. 
Isaac  Gale,  sergt. 
Elmer  Newton,  sergt. 
Alanson  White,  Kergt. 
Jonah  Walker,  sergt. 
Thomas  Norton,  Corp. 
Josiah  M'heeler,  Corp. 
Moses  Tyler,  Corp. 
David  Thurston,  corp. 
Joseph  Peirce,  mus. 
Silas  Peirce,  mus. 
Edson  Clark,  mus. 
Silas  Metcalf,  mus. 
James  Peirce,  mus. 
Luke  Beniis. 
Nathan  Bemis. 
Jonas  Bremen,  Jr. 
Wm.  Chase,  Jr. 
John  Chamberlain,  Jr. 
John  Dexter. 


Klias  Emerson. 
John  Eaton. 
Cbauncy  Forbush. 
Moses  Garfield. 
John  Hill. 
Hiram  Lewis. 
Benjamin  Leathe,  Jr. 
Eussell  fllorse. 
Cbauncy  Peck. 
John  Prescott. 
Chandler  Peabody. 
Thomas  Rogers. 
Stephen  Richardson. 
Reuben  Stockwell. 
Isaac  Stockwell. 
Simeon  Stockwell. 
Joseph  Stockwell. 
Jonathan  Stockwell. 
Tarrant  Stockwell. 
John  B.  Walker. 
Asa  Walker. 
Nathaniel  Wilson,  Jr. 


In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  Royalston  performed 
a  creditable  part.  At  its  commencement  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town  was  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  its  valuation  $823,257.  The  Board  of 
Selectmen  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  con- 
sisted of  William  W.  Clement,  Richard  Baker  and 
Cyrus  B.  Reed,  and  during  its  remaining  years,  of 
William  W.  Clement,  Jeremiah  A.  Rich  and  Hiram 
Harrington.  At  a  town-meeting  held  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1861,  it  was  voted  to  raise  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars to  fit  out  volunteers  and  to  pay  them  ten  dollars 
a  month  above  the  pay  of  the  Government.  A  com- 
mittee of  three  was  also  raised  to  procure  recruits. 
On  the  l-tth  of  October  it  was  voted  to  raise  a  sum 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  for  soldiers'  fami- 
lies. On  the  7th  of  April,  1862,  it  was  voted  to  bor- 
row one  thousand  dollars  for  aid  to  families  of  volun- 
teers, and  on  the  2Ith  of  July  to  pay  a  bounty  of  one 
hundred  dollars  to  volunteers  for  three  years'  ser- 
vice. 

On  the  25th  of  August  it  was  voted  to  pay  the  same 
bounty  to  volunteers  for  nine  months'  service.  On 
the  20th  of  April,  1864,  it  was  voted  to  raise  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  for  bounties,  and  on  the  14th  of  June 
to  raise  enough  money  t©  pay  each  volunteer  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  In  1865  it  was 
voted  to  raise  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
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five  dollars  to  refund  those  who  had  subscribed  money 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  various  quotas  of  the 
town.  The  whole  amount  expended  by  the  town  for 
war  purposes  was  $25,268.91,  of  which  the  sum  of 
$9,268,91,  expended  for  State  aid,  was  refunded  by 
the  State. 

The  following  list  includes  those  who  enlisted  in 
various  regiments  for  various  terms  of  service  ; 

Fifteenth  Eegiment  of  Infantry. 
Wm.  Walsh. 
Twenty-first   Itegiment   of  Infantry. 


John  Barrus. 
Marshall  Barrus. 
Addison  S.  Bradish. 
C.  A.  Clark. 
Nathan  S.  Day. 
Franklin  A.  Eddy. 
Benjamin  F.  Flagg. 
Joseph  Gamen. 
Jonas  Greeley. 
Henry  H.  Higgina. 
Sidney  S.  Heywood. 
Henry  E.  Knight. 
Patrick  Manning. 
Chauncy  Norcross. 
Charles  Pope. 
Wm.  H.  Sprague. 
Edwin  Vose. 

Twenty-fifth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 
George  W.  Barrett. 
Joel  S.  Bosworth, 
George  Brown. 
Martin  Burgess. 
Hosea  A.  Bosworth. 
Wm.  H.  Chase. 
John  S.  Chase. 
Arthur  E.  Clement. 
Jay  Davis. 
Byron  Doane. 
David  W.  Day. 
Aaron  A.  Grant. 
Wm.  H.  Howard. 
Stephen  W.  Martin. 
Wesley  D.  Goddard. 
J.  B.  Mellen. 
Haslan  P.  Metcalf. 
Stephen  W.  Martin, 
Joseph  T.  Nichols, 
Nelson  F.  Peck. 
H.  K.  Sampson.  ^ 

Alexander  Stewart. 
James  B.  Smith. 
Henry  S.  Wood. 
Lyman  Wheeler. 
George  N.  Wheeler. 
Warren  L.  Wheeler. 
Marcus  Walker. 

Twenty-seventh   Regiment  of  Infan- 
try. 
George  A.  Flagg. 
Prescott  Metcalf. 
Levi  Bosworth. 
W.  H.  Sprague. 

Thirly-sfoond  Regiment  of  Infanti-y. 
Ambrose  Clark. 
Allen  F.  Fish. 
Elkanah  Paine. 
James  Towns«nd. 

Thirty-sixth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 
Adolphus  Bussemius. 
Wm.  J.  Barrus. 


Harrison  C.  Blake. 

George  W.  Bowkers. 

George  L.  Chase. 

Wm.  C.  Doane. 

Benjamin  A.  Fry. 

Lucius  F.  French. 

Sandford  Giles. 

Wm.  H.  Howard* 

Salem  T.  Hill. 

Charles  S.  Knight. 

Frank  A.  Osborn. 

Clarence  E.  King. 

Henry  Russell. 

George  W.  Raymond. 

John  Shepardson. 

Nathan  S.  Tardy. 

Otis  K.  Upham. 

Arthur  Peirce. 

Benjamin  Patton. 

Asaph  M.  White. 

Bollin  X.  ^\'hite. 

Stephen  P.  White. 

Joseph  Walker. 

Eugene  C.  King. 

Samuel  B.  Hall. 
Fifty-third  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Benjamin  H.  Brown. 

Emerson  E.  Bissell. 

Willis  H.  Barton. 

Amos  B.  Bosworth. 

Joseph  W.  Bosworth, 

Edward  W.  Cross. 

Uri  C.  Day. 

Bernard  Doane. 

Martin  Fallon. 

George  E.  Fry. 

Alonzo  French. 

W.  D.  Goddard. 

Milton  C.  Handy. 

James  N.  Hunt. 

George  L.  Hancock. 

George  W.  Knight. 

John  S.  Moore. 

Henry  C.  Moore. 

Andrew  J.  Norcross. 

Herman  N.  Partridge. 

Asa  L.  Palmer. 

George  W.  Russell. 

George  0.  Richardson. 

Jefferson  Richardson. 

W.  H.  Sprague. 

Quincy  A.  Shepardson. 

W.  W.  Sherwin. 

Wari'en  Thatcher. 

Charles  E.  Tenney. 

Edwin  0.  Vose. 

John  M.  Wood. 

George  W.  Wood. 

Adriel  C.  W^hite. 
Sixth  Battery. 

Henry  L.  Bennett. 
Second  New  Hampshire  Regiment. 

John  Nash. 

Danvas  Miles. 

George  Miles, 


Sixth  New  Hampshire  Regiment,  Brazia  French. 

Mirick  Burgese.  Gun. 

Aaron  Kice.  Lysander  Howard. 

Drafted.  Charles  A.  King. 

Franklin  Brown.  '^^^^  W.  Leathe. 

„       .  ,    ,„,,.,,  Reuben  Pratt. 

Furnished  Substilttte. 
T...  -,   ^-r      .  A.D.Raymond. 

Phineas  S.  Newton. 

George  S.  Raymond. 

Commuted  on  payment  of  8300,  Joseph  Shepardson. 

Andrew  J.  Bliss.  Caleb  Stockwell. 

Philip  H.  Bliss.  John  B.  Walker. 

Chilson  Bosworth,  Jr.  Silas  Wyman. 

Wilson  Carroll.  Abijah  Whitniore. 

The  following  were  either  killed  or  died  in  the  ser- 
vice: 

Henry  E.  Knight killed  in  the  Wilderness  May  G,  1864 

Chauncy  Norcross. ..died  of  w'ds  at  Roanoke  Island  Feb.  21,  1862 

Joel  S.  Bosworth died  at  Andersonvitle 

George  Brown died  of  wounds  in  North  Carolina  in  1802 

Hosea  A.  Bosworth died  of  wounds  July  10,  1864 

John  S.  Chase died  at  Andersonville 

Stephen  W.  Martin died  at  Newbern  May  16,  1862 

Wesley  D.  Goddard killed  in  battle 

George  L.  Chase died  of  wounds  In  June,  1864 

Sanford  Giles died  of  wounds  May  12,  1864 

Clarence  E.  King died  atNicbolasville,  Ky.,  Aug.  23, 1863 

Henry  Russell died  of  wounds  Aug.  in,  1S04 

George  W.  Raymond died  of  wounds  Jan.  4,  1864 

John  Shepardson killed  June  17,  1864 

Arthur  F.  Peirce died  at  Hartwood,  Va.,  Nov.  19,  1862 

Rollin  N.  White died  of  wounds  in  Washington  June  25,  1864 

Stephen  P.  White died  of  wounds  at  Annapolis  May  5, 1864 

Uri  C.  Day died  at  Baton  Rouge 

George  L.  Hancock died  at  Carrolton,  La.,  March  8, 1863 

George  W.  Knight died  at  New  Orleans  April  10, 1863 

Henry  C.  Moore. died  at  New  Orleans  April  29,  1863 

Charles  E.  Tenney died  at  New  Orleans  April  26,  1863 

John  M.  Wood died  at  Baton  Rouge  May  15, 1863 

James  Townsend died  at  Harrison's  Landing  Aug.  2,  1862 

George  Miles killed  in  battle  June  15,  1862 

Marcus  Walker died  in  North  Carolina  Jan.  29, 1863 

Eugene  C.  King died  in  Kentucky  Aug.  23,  1863 

Samuel  B.  Hale killed  at  Spottsylvania  May  12,  1864 

Joseph  W.  Bosworth died  July  24,  1863 

Quincy  A.  Shepardson died  at  Baton  Rouge  July  27,  1863 

Milton  C.  Handy died  Feb.  17,  1862 

W.  H.  Sprague died  May  10,  1862 

Jefferson  Richardson died  Jan.  24,  1863 

Edwin  0.  Vose died  June  25, 1862 

George  E.  Fry killed  in  battle  May  2,  1863 

W.  D.  Goddard killed  in  battle  Aug.  10, 1864 

In  order  that  some  idea  of  the  prominent  men  in 
Royalston  may  be  obtained,  the  following  list  is  here 
inserted  of  those  who  represeoted  the  town  in  the 
General  Court.  The  first  representative  was  chosen 
May  27,  1766,  and  at  the  last  town-meeting  warned 
in  the  name  of  His  Majesty.  The  next  meeting  was 
called  "  in  the  name  of  the  government  and  people  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England." 
After  1776  no  representative  was  chosen  until  1780. 

1776.  Timothy  Richardson.  1"^^-  None. 

1777  None.  1"92.  Oliver  Work. 

1778.  None.  ^'^^^-  None. 

1779.  None.  1794-95.  Isaac  Gregorj-. 

1780.  John  Fry.  '^'^^^-  ^'>°^- 

1781.  None.  l"^^"^-  ^^ne. 

1782.  None.  ^"^^-  Philip  Sweetser. 
1783-85.   John  Fry.  l'^^"  ^0°®. 

1786.  Jonathan  Sibley.  ^^00.        John  Norton. 

1787.  John  Fry.  ^^01.         Isaac  Gregory. 
1788-89.   Peter  W^oodbury.  ^^02.         None. 

1790.         None.  ^^^3.         Isaac  Gregory. 
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1804.  None.  1837.  Arba  Sherwin. 

1805.  None.  Benotii  Peck. 
1806-08.  Isaac  Gregory.  1838.  lionjiimin  Fry. 
18U1I-12.  Joseph  Estalirook.  Salmon  Goddard. 
1813-14.  John  Norton.  1839.  Arbii  .SUorwin. 
1816-17.  Joseph  Estabrook.  KubscU  Morse. 

1818.  None.  1840.  Benjamin  Fry. 

1819.  None.  Cyrus  Davis. 
1820-21.  Bufus  Bullock.  1841.  None. 

1822.  None.  1842.  None. 

1823.  Squier  Davis.  1843.  Hiram  W,  Alboe. 

1824.  None.  1844.  Barnet  Bullock. 

1825.  Joseph  Estabrook.  1S45.  Benjamin  Brown. 

1820.  Stephen  Bacheller,  Jr.  1840.  Hiram  VV.  Albee. 
1827-29.  Hufus  Bullock.  1847.  None. 

1830.  Stephen  Bacheller,  Jr.  1848.  Silas  Kenney. 

1831.  Franklin  Gregory.  1849.  Elmer  Newton. 

1832.  Benjamin  Brown.  1850-51.   Joseph  Raymond. 

1833.  Franklin  Gregory.  1852-53.    Hiram  W.  Albee. 

1834.  None.  1854.  Benjamin  Fry. 

1835.  Arba  Sherwin.  1855.  Tarrant  Cutler. 
Russell  Morse.  1856.  Jarvis  Davis. 

1830.  Russell  Morse.  1867.  Joseph  Estabrook. 
Benoni  Peck. 

The  twenty-first  article  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Oonatitution  was  adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of  1856 
and  '57,  and  ratified  by  the  people  in  1857.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment  the  towns  of  Eoy- 
alstou  and  Athol  constituted  the  Second  Representa- 
tive District  of  Worcester  County,  and  were  repre- 
sented until  the  next  apportionment  as  follows : 

Isaac  Stevens,  of  Athol 1858 

George  Whitney,  of  Eoyalston 1859 

Nathaniel  Richardson,  of  Athol 1860 

ElishaF.  Brown,  of  Koyalston 1861 

Farwell  F.  Fay,  of  Athol 1862 

Alpheus  Harding,  Jr.,  of  Athol 1803 

Ebenezer  W.  Bollard,  of  Eoyalston 1864 

Calvin  Kelton,  of  Athol 1865 

Wm.  W.  Clement,  of  Eoyalston 1866 

Under  the  apportionment  of  1866,  based  on  the 
census  of  1865,  the  same  towns  constituted  the  same 
district,  and  were  represented  until  the  next  appor- 
tionment as  follows : 

Alpheua  Harding,  Jr.,  of  Athol 1867 

Jeremiah  A.  Eich,  of  Eoyalston 1868 

Thomas  H.  Goodepeed,  of  Athol 1869 

Benjamin  K.  Brown,  of  Eoyalston 1870 

Ozi  Kendall,  of  Athol 1871 

George  H.  Hoyt,  of  Athol 1872 

George  H.  Hoyt,  of  Athol 1873 

Jeremiah  A.  Eich,  of  Eoyalston  1874 

Edwin  Willis,  of  Athol 1875 

Wm.  W.  Fish,  of  Athol 1876 

Under  the  apportionment  of  1876,  based  on  the 
census  of  1875,  the  same  towns  constituted  the 
Eighth  Worcester  District,  and  were  represented  un- 
til the  next  apportionment  as  follows : 

Joseph  Walker,  of  Eoyalston 1877 

J.  Sumner  Parmenter,  of  .^thol 1878 

Leander  B.  Morse,  of  Athol 1879 

RusseU  S.  Hortou,  of  Athol 1880 

Ira  Y.  Kendall,  of  Athol 1881 

Henry  M.  Humphrey,  of  Athol 1882 

Frank  W.  Adams,  of  Eoyalston 1883 

C.  Frederick  Richardson,  of  Athol 1884 

Washington  H.  Amsdeu,  of  Athol 1885 

Benjamin  W.  Eich,  of  Eoyalston 1886 

Under  the  apportionment  of    1886,  based  on  the 


census  of  1885,  the  towns  of  Athol,  Royalston  and 
Phillipston  constituted  the  First  Representative  Die- 
triot  of  Worcester,  and  have  been  represented  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sidney  P.  Smith,  of  Athol 1887 

Sidney  P.  Smith,  of  Athol 1888 

.John  D.  Holbrook,  of  Athol 1889 

Among  those,  however,  who  have  been  representa- 
tive men  in  the  town,  there  are  those  who  deserve 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  Dr.  Stephen  Bacheller, 
waa  a  native  of  the  town,  and  the  son  of  Dr.  Stephen 
Bacheller,  who  was  born  in  Grafton,  and  through  a 
long  life  practiced  his  profession  in  Eoyalston.  The 
younger  ^Stephen  was  educated  at  the  Academies  of 
Chesterfield,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  Salem,  and 
studied  medicine  with  his  father  and  Dr.  Henry 
Wells,  of  Montague.  He  began  practice  in  the  town 
of  Truro,  on  Cape  Cod,  but  in  1803,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he 
a-sumed  the  business  of  his  father,  and  jointly  with 
him  finally  completed  a  career  of  eighty  years  in  the 
medical  practice.  He  was  highly  esteemed  both  in 
his  profession  and  out  out  of  it.  He  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  counselors  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  two  years  its  vice-president  and  waa 
also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Worcester  County 
Medical  Association,  of  which  he  was  for  some  years 
iis  president.  In  1826  and  1830  he  represented  Roy- 
alston in  the  Legislature,  and  in  many  other  ways 
was  the  recipient  of  the  confidence  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lived.  His  death,  which  was  sudden 
and  unexpected,  occurred  on  election  day  in  Novem- 
ber, 1848. 

Rufus  Bullock,  son  of  Hugh  and  Rebecca  Bullock, 
was  born  in  Royalston,  September  23,  1779.  After 
leaving  school  he  was  employed  for  several  years  as 
a  teacher,  and  among  the  places  in  which  he  was 
engaged  in  this  employment  was  Truro,  where  he 
must  have  been  during  the  residence  there  of  his 
fellow-townsman,  Dr.  Bacheller.  On  the  4th  of 
May,  1808,  he  m.arried  Sarah  Davis,  of  Rindge,  New 
Hampshire,  and  from  school-teaching  turned  his 
attention  to  trade.  First  as  a  clerk,  he  soon  began 
business  on  his  own  account,  gradually  extending  it 
as  opportunities  developed  and  his  means  increased. 
In  1825  he  became  a  manufacturer,  and  with  unre- 
mitting industry  and  restraining  prudence  he  went  on 
from  year  to  year  increasing  his  store.  In  1820,  '21, 
'27,  '28  and  '29  he  represented  Royalston  in  the  Leg- 
islature, and  in  1831  and  '32  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
State  Senate.  In  1820  and  '63  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  State  Constitutional  Conventions,  and  was  once  a 
Presidential  elector.  He  was  town  clerk  in  1812  and 
'13,  town  treasurer  from  1825  to  '37  inclusive,  and 
assessor  six  years  between  1807  and  '26.  He  died  in 
Royalston,  January  10,  1858,  leaving,  as  a  memorial 
of  his  affection  for  his  native  town,  bequests 
described  in  the  following  clauses  of  his  will : 

Thirteenth.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  First  Congregational  Society 
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In  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Royalston.  being  the  same  with  which  I 
now  worship,  tlie  sum  of  five  thousand  dollara,  to  be  held  and  applied  as 
follows:  the  interest  of  said  five  thousand  dollars  shall  he  forever  paid 
and  applied  annually  or  semi-annually  for  the  support  of  preaching  in 
said  society  ;  and  it  is  my  will  that  a  committee  chosen  by  said  society 
for  said  purpose  shall  act  in  concurrence  with  my  executors  in  investing 
said  sum,  provided  that  whenever,  if  ever,  said  society  shali  fail  to  sup- 
port the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  a  regularly  settled  minister  of  the 
Congregational  denomination  for  any  unrejisonable  length  of  time  and 
provide  annually  by  tax  or  in  some  other  way  a  sum  not  less  than  five 
hundred  dollars  for  the  support  of  preaching  and  the  oUier  necessary 
expenses  of  public  worship  in  said  society,  then  the  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand dollare  shall  revert  to  and  be  paid  over  to  my  children  or  to  their 
heirs  by  right  of  representation. 

Fourteenth.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Baptist  Religious  Society  in 
the  west  part  of  the  town  of  Royalston  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  kept  and  applied  as  a  fund  the  income  of  which  shall  be 
appropriated  annually  or  Benu-annual!y  to  the  support  of  gospel  preach- 
ing and  public  worship  in  said  Society,  and  it  is  my  will  that  a  tXimmit- 
■  tee  to  be  chosen  by  said  Society  for  such  purpose  shall  act  in  concur- 
rence with  my  executors  in  investing  said  sum,  provided  that  whenever 
said  Society  shall  neglect  to  raise  by  subscription  or  otherwise  a  sum  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  the  support  of 
preaching  and  public  worship,  the  said  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars shall  revert  to  and  be  paid  over  to  my  children  or  to  their  heire  by 
right  of  representation. 

Fifteenth.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Second  Congregational  Society 
of  Royalston  at  South  Royalston,  so  called,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  be  held  as  a  fund,  tlie  income  of  which  shall  be  appro- 
priated annually  or  semi-annually  to  the  support  of  Gospel  preaching  in 
said  Society;  and  it  is  my  will  that  a  Committee  to  be  chosen  by  said 
&'Ciety  for  such  purpose  shall  act  in  concurrence  with  my  executors  in 
the  investing  of  said  sum,  provided  that  whenever,  if  ever,  said  Society 
shall  fail  to  support  preaching  or  to  maintain  a  regularly  organized  So- 
ciety at  South  Royalston  or  whenever,  if  ever,  that  part  of  Royalston  now 
known  as  South  Royalston  shall  be  set  off  from  said  town  of  Royalston, 
then  this  siMn  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  shall  revert  to  and  be  paid 
over  to  my  children  or  their  heirs  by  right  of  representation. 

Sixteenth.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  town  of  Royalston  the  sum  of 
five  tiionsand  dollars,  to  be  held  and  apfjlied  as  a  fund,  the  income  of 
which  shall  be  appropriated  and  paid  over  for  the  benefit  and  use  of 
Common  Schools  in  said  town,  the  said  income  to  be  divided  among  the 
several  school  districts  in  like  manner  as  the  school  money  raised  by  the 
town  shall  be  divided  ;  and  it  is  my  will  that  a  committee  to  be  chosen 
by  the  town  for  such  purpose  shall  act  in  concurrence  with  my  execu- 
tors in  investing  said  sum,  and  that  every  year  a  committee  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  town  at  a  legally  called  town-meeting  who  shall  have  the 
cliarge  and  oversight  of  such  investment  and  shall  report  annually  to 
the  town  the  condition  and  income  of  the  same,  provided,  however, 
that  whenever  the  said  town  of  Royalston  shall  neglect  to  keep  or  cause 
to  be  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair  the  new  Cemetery  now  being  estab- 
lished on  the  ground  recently  purchased  of  C.  H.  Maxham,  that  is  to 
say  shall  neglect  to  maintain  in  good  order  and  condition  the  said 
ground,  fence,  gate  and  necessary  tomb  therein,  then  this  sum  of  five 
thousand  dolhu's  shall  revert  to  and  be  paid  over  to  my  children  and 
their  heirs  by  right  of  representation. 

Nor  must  Joseph  Estabrook,  in  1828  a  Senator,  be 
omitted ;  nor  Franklin  Gregory,  Representative  two 
years,  town  clerk  fourteen  years,  and  major-general  in 
the  militia ;  nor  Isaac  Gregory,  Kepresentative  seven 
years,  town  clerk  five  years,  and  selectman  eight 
years;  nor  Peter  Woodbury,  Representative  two  years, 
town  clerk  ten  years,  and  selectman  sixteen  years; 
nor  Benjamin  Woodbury,  nor  John  Fry  and  Timothy 
Richardson  andSylvanus  Hemenway,  nor  Geo.  C.  Rich- 
ardson, the  eminent  Boston  merchant,  and  the  writer 
will  be  pardoned  for  speaking  with  marked  respect  of 
another  with  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted  and 
to  whose  memory  he  wishes  to  pay  an  affectionate 
tribute.  Samuel  Barrett  was  born  in  Royalston, 
August  16,  1795,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  the 
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class  of  1818.  He  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Betsey  (Gerrish)  Barrett,  and  through  his  long  and 
faithful  ministerial  labors  reflected  honor  on  his 
native  town.  He  was  settled  many  years  as  pastor  of 
the  Twelfth  Congregational  Unitarian  Society  of 
Boston,  and  received,  in  1847,  tlie  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  his  alma  mater.  He  married,  Septem- 
ber 11,  1832,  Mary  Susan,  daughter  of  the  eminent 
Dr.  Greenwood,  of  Boston,  and  died  in  Roxbury,  June 
24,  1866. 

The  career  of  the  most  distinguished  son  of  Royals- 
ton will  be  found  portrayed  in  the  chapter  in  these 
volumes  on  the  bench  and  bar,  but  the  writer  can- 
not permit  this  sketch  to  pass  from  his  hands  without 
a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  whom  he  honored  and 
loved.  Alexander  Hamilton  Bullock,  son  of  Rufus 
and  Sarah  (Davis)  Bullock,  was  born  in  Royalston, 
March  2,  1816.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in 
1836,  and  for  three  years  taught  school  in  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.  After  studying  law  with  Emory  Wash- 
ham  and  at  the  Dane  Law  School  at  Cambridge,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841.  He  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Worcester,  and  ever  after  resided  in 
that  town.  The  popular  traits  of  his  character,  as 
well  as  his  natural  proclivities,  led  him  into  political 
life  and  drew  him,  step  by  step,  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  highest  honors  of  the  State.  In  1845,  1847  and 
1848  he  represented  Worcester  in  the  General  Court; 
in  1849  had  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  from  1853  to  1856 
was  commissioner  of  insolvency,  from  1856  to  1858 
was  judge  of  insolvency  and  in  1859  was  mayor  of  his 
adopted  city.  From  1848  to  1850  he  was  the  editor  of 
the  Worcester  ^gis,  and  in  1852  was  made  a  trustee 
of  Amherst  College.  From  1861  to  1865,  inclusive,  he 
was  again  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  its  Speaker  during  the  \as.i  four  years,  and  from 
1866  to  1868,  inclusive,  was  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. In  1866  he  received  tlie  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Harvard,  and  was  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  He  died 
in  Worcester  January  17,  1883,  and  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Historical  Society  Hon.  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp,  its  president,  in  announcing  his  death,  used 
the  following  language  :  "  A  graduate  of  Amherst 
College,  and  afterwards  of  our  Harvard  Law  School, 
with  large  natural  gifts,  and  with  not  a  little  various 
acquirement,  he  entered  early  on  a  career  of  usefulness 
and  distinction.  As  mayor  of  the  city  in  which  he  re- 
sided, as  a  member  successively  of  both  branches  of 
our  State  Legislature,  and  Speaker  of  one  of  them, 
and  finally  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts  for  three 
years  after  the  retirement  of  Governor  Andrew,  he 
rendered  copious  and  valuable  service  to  his  native 
Commonwealth. 

"Of  It-te  years  his  taste  for  public  employment 
seemed  to  have  been  satiated.  It  may  be  that  some 
forebodings  of  the  shock  which  has  now  suddenly 
prostrated  him  had  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  en- 
countering longer  the  responsibilities  and  excitements 
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of  political  life.  At  all  events  he  avoided  them,  de- 
clininj;  all  candidacies,  and  even  refusing,  as  ia 
well  known,  the  highest  diplomatic  appointment 
abroad. 

"  Such  a  withdrawal  by  a  man  of  public  spirit,  of 
independent  circumstances  and  of  eminently  patriotic 
impulses,  as  he  certainly  was,  could  plainly  have  re- 
sulted from  no  caprice,  fastidiousness  or  apathy,  but 
must  have  been  dictated  by  considerations  of  which 
he  alone  was  conscious,  and  of  which  he  was  the  only 
rightful  judge.  Meanwhile  he  traveled  extensively 
in  foreign  lands.  He  delivered  occasional  addresses 
at  the  call  of  his  alma  mater  and  of  others,  and  he  was 
always  recognized  as  one  of  our  most  accomplished 
and  impressive  orators.  His  address  before  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Mechanics'  Association,  and  his  eulogy  of 
President  Lincoln  at  Worcester,  in  1865,  were  es- 
pecially notable.  His  more  recent  effort  at  New  York, 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  the  great  statesman 
whose  name  he  was  proud  to  bear,  was  forcible  and 
brilliant.  And  the  paper  which  he  prepared  and  read 
before  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  last  year  on 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  Constitution  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  exhaustive  and  admirable." 

Mr.  Winthrop  might  have  added  that  which  is 
more  pertinent  to  this  narrative, — that  he  delivered 
in  Eoyalston,  on  the  22d  of  August,  18115,  an  eloquent 
historical  address  commemorative  of  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  that  town. 

The  anniversary  celebration  was  conducted  under 
the  management  of  a  committee  of  fifteen,  chosen  by 
the  town,  consisting  of  Rev.  E.  W.  Bullard,  Joseph 
Raymond,  Benjamin  H.  Brown,  Jarvis  Davis,  John 
N.  Bartlett,  Russell  Morse,  Jr.,  Cyrus  B.  Reed,  Wel- 
lington White,  Cyrus  Davis,  Arba  Sherwin,  John  M. 
Upham,  Edward  Stockweli,  Timothy  Clark,  Joseph 
L.  Perkins  and  Maynard  Partridge.  A  historical 
committee  was  also  chosen,  consisting  of  Barnett 
Bullock,  Daniel  Davis,  John  N.  Bartlett,  Joseph  R. 
Eaton,  Charles  H.  Newton,  Luther  Harrington  and 
Horace  Pierce  to  make  researches  in  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  town,  with  a  view  to  their  preservation 
and  possible  publication.  The  sum  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  was  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  occasion.  Rev.  E.  W.  Bullard  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  day  ;  Rev.  A.  E.  P.  Perkins,  of  Ware, 
chaplain  ;  George  Whitney,  of  Royalston,  chief  mar- 
shal ;  and  Benjamin  E.  Perkins,  of  South  Danvers, 
toastmasiter.  The  exercises  were  held  in  a  large  tent, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  announced  by  the 
president  as  vice-presidents  :  Samuel  Lee,  of  Temple- 
ton  ;  Rev.  Ammi  Nichols,  of  Braintree,  N.  H. ;  Hon. 
George  C.  Richardson,  of  Cambridge  ;  Benoni  Peck, 
of  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H.  ;  Harrison  Bliss,  of  Worcester  ; 
Chauncy  Peck,  of  Boston  ;  Rev.  Henry  Cummings, 
of  Newport,  N.  H.  ;  Rev.  Sidney  Holman,  of  Goshen  ; 
Rev.  Daniel  Shepardson,  of  Cincinnati  ;  Rev.  Eben- 
ezer  Cutler,  of  Worcester ;  Thomas  Norton,  of  Port- 
land ;    James   Raymond,   of  Brooklyn  ;    and    Hon. 


Davis  Goddard,  of  Orange.  John  P.  Gregory,  of 
Cambridge,  and  Joseph  E.  Raymond,  of  Boston,  were 
appointed  secretaries. 

After  a  reading  of  Scriptures  and  a  prayer  by  the 
chaplain  the  president  delivered  an  introductory  ad- 
dress, which  was  followed  by  the  singing  of  a  hymn, 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  George  Woodbury, 
of  Royalston.  After  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Bullock's 
commemorative  address  a  poem  was  read  by  Albert 
Bryant,  and  the  exercises  of  the  day  closed  in  an- 
other tent,  in  which  about  eight  hundred  persons 
were  seated  at  dinner.  The  speakers  at  the  dinner 
were  Edwin  Pierce,  of  New  York ;  George  C.  Rich- 
ardson, of  Cambridge  ;  Artemas  Lee,  of  Templeton  ; 
Rev.  Mr.  Marvin,  of  Winchendon ;  Mr.  Gregory,  of 
Chicago  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Ware ;  Rev.  Sidney 
Holman,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Woodworth. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  town  the  people  depended 
almost  exclusively  on  farming  for  support.  Grist- 
mills and  saw-mills  and  fulling-mills  were  located 
here  and  there,  but  these  were  rather  incidental  to 
the  general  occupation  of  the  people,  and  were  in- 
tended chiefly  to  furnish  local  supplies.  Many  of 
these  saw-mills  are  still  in  active  operation.  In  later 
years  manufacturing  has  been  introduced,  and  at 
South  Royalston  Colonel  George  Whitney  is  exten- 
sively engaged. 

Col.  Whitney  is  the  son  of  Amos  Whitney  and  wa< 
born  in  Royalston.  He  is  emphatically  a  sell-made 
man.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Rufus  Bul- 
lock he  was  the  station  agent  at  Royalston  and  also 
engaged  in  some  operations  with  lumber.  Mr.  Bul- 
lock, at  the  time  of  his  death,  owned  and  operated 
the  woolen-mill  at  South  Royalston.  The  property 
connected  with  this  mill  originally  belonged  to  the 
"  Royalston  Cotton  and  Wool  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany," which  was  incorporated  in  1813.  This  property 
came  into  the  hands  of  Silas  Coflin  and  Rufus  Bul- 
lock, whose  mill  was  burntd  in  1833.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Bullock  became  the  sole  proprietor,  and  in  1834  built 
the  stone  mill  now  standing.  At  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bullock,  George  Whitney,  with  Daniel  Day,  of  Royal- 
ston, bought  the  mill,  and  for  a  few  years  Mr.  Whitney 
and  Mr.  Day  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  cassi- 
meres.  After  Mr.  Day  went  out  of  the  business 
Rufus  S.  Frost,  of  Boston,  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Whitney  for  a  time,  and  after  him,  James  Phillips, 
Jr.,  of  Fitchburg.  For  the  last  three  years  Mr. 
Whitney  has  been  alone,  and  with  his  son,  George  E. 
Whitney,  has  the  sole  ownership  and  management  of 
the  establishment.  Contiguous  to  the  mill  was  a  chair 
factory,  owned  and  operated  by  Whittemore  &  Bruce, 
and  next  above  was  a  brush  wood  factory,  owned  at 
various  times  by  Vose  &  Bartlett,  Stockweli  &  Piper, 
Jonas  Turner  and  R.  Safford.  These  two  factories 
are  now  the  property  of  Col.  Whitney,  the  former 
being  still  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs  and 
the  latter  in  spinning  for  the  cassimere  mill.  Col. 
Whitney  employs  in  the  three  mills  about  one  bun- 
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dred  and  seventy-five  hands.  He  is  well  known,  not 
only  as  an  enterprising  manufacturer,  but  as  a  pub- 
lic man.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1859,  and  of  the  Senate  in  1863  and  '6-1. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
from  1873  to  1877  inclusive,  and  at  his  last  election 
received  the  unusual  honor  of  a  unanimous  vote. 
Until  four  years  ago  Caleb  W.  Day  was  employed 
at  South  floyalslon  in  the  manufacture  of  brush 
woods, — that  is  to  say,  handles  and  backs  and  other 
wooden  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes. 
In  1884  Mr.  Day's  mill  was  burned,  and  though  still  a 
resident  of  South  Royalston,  he  carries  on  the  same 
business  on  a  more  extensive  scale  in  a  mil!  hired  by 
hira  in  Winchendon,  near  the  New  Hampshire  line. 
Mr.  Day  is  not  a  native  of  Eoyalston.  He  was  born 
in  Richmond,  New  Hampshire,  and  about  the  year 
1843  came  to  Royalston  and  entered  Mr.  Bullock's 
mill.  He  afterwards  was  employed  for  a  time  in  Win- 
chester, New  Hampshire  and  Northfield,  Massachu- 
setts, but  finally  returned  to  Royalston.  Bemis  & 
Jones,  who  had  been  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of 
shoe-pegs,  dissolved  partnership,  aud  Mr.  Day  joined 
Mr.  Jones  in  the  business.  He  afterwards  bought  out 
Mr.  Jones  and  began  the  manufacture  of  brush  woods, 
which  he  continued  until  he  was  burned  out,  about 
four  years  ago. 

The  only  other  manufacturing  establishment  at 
South  Royalston  is  that  of  Nelson  S.  Farrar,  who  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  barrel  covers,  wooden 
measures  and  other  kindred  articles. 

Aside  from  the  saw-mills  the  establishment  of  Her- 
man M.  Partridge  at  the  central  village,  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  crutches  and  kindergarten  mater- 
ials, completes  the  list  of  industries  in  the  town. 

South  Royalston  is  quite  an  active  village,  lying  on 
Miller's  River,  and  with  the  establishment  of  Colonel 
Whitney  and  others  furnishes  a  large  share  of  the  em- 
ployment enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  town. 

Royalston  contains  a  Town  Hall,  built  in  1867,  in 
which  is  located  the  public  library,  and  in  which  also 
are  a  large  hall  and  commodious  rooms  for  town  offi- 
cers. The  town  is  admirably  situated,  surrounded 
with  inspiring  scenery,  and  attractive  not  only  to  its 
returning  sons,  but  also  to  the  stranger  entering 
within  its  borders.  In  the  language  of  Governor 
Bullock,  "it  is  symmetrical  and  compact,  large 
enough  and  small  enough,  and  bears  a  just  propor- 
tion to  the  prescriptive  idea  of  a  Massachusetts 
township  of  six  miles  square.  I  would  not  diminish 
it  nor  enlarge  it.  Let  other  municipalities  nibble 
around  your  borders,  but  let  them  nibble  in  vain,  and 
you  will  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good  and  which  is 
none  too  much." 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


FRANKLIN  E.  GREGORY. 

The  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
Isaac  Gregory,  who  lived  in  Royalston.  His  children 
were  Jonathan,  Isaac,  Tilly  and  Franklin.  Tbe  last- 
named  child,  Franklin,  wa.s  born  in  Royalston  and 
there  educated.  He  went  at  an  early  age  into  a  store 
in  Boston,  and  having  there  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
business  life,  returned  to  Royalston  aud  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits.  He  was  a  man  whose  honorable 
career  won  for  him  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  whose  unblemished  reputation  was  a 
rich  legacy  to  his  children.  He  was  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  State  military  service,  holding  the 
rank  of  general,  and  the  regiment  under  his  com- 
mand, was  selected  to  escort  General  Lafayette  from 
Worcester  to  Royalston.  He  married  Martha  Porter 
Edwards,  and  their  children  were  Martha  P.,  who 
died  young;  Sarah,  who  married  O.  W.  W^atress,  a 
partner  of  the  late  Thomas  Douse,  of  Cambridgeport ; 
Franklin  Edwards,  Martha  (died  in  infancy),  John 
P.,  Isaac  H.,  Martha  Ann,  wife  of  W.  H.  Ladd,  now 
principal  of  the  Chauncy  Hall  High  School,  of  Bos- 
ton ;  George  H.,  Charles  A.  and  Frederick  W.  The 
memory  of  Mrs.  Watress  is  cherished  with  affection, 
not  limited  to  her  immediate  family,  but  shared  by  a 
large  circle  of  neighbors  and  friends  in  Cambridge, 
who  felt  the  influence  of  her  noble  character,  and 
learned  from  her  lessons  of  self-sacrifice,  of  Christian 
charity  and  the  most  thorough  fidelity  in  the  perform- 
anceof  every  duty.  To  the  Unitarian  Society,  of  which 
Rev.  Dr.  George  W.  Briggs  is  the  pastor,  her  death 
inflicted  an  almost  irreparable  los3,  and  no  one  knew 
better  and  more  deeply  appreciated  and  more  gener- 
ously acknowledged  her  influence  and  power  than 
the  pastor  himself,  with  whom,  hand  in  hand,  she  had 
devotedly  worked.  Her  untimely  death  prevented 
the  consummation  of  a  cherished  plan,  which  was 
gradually  maturing  in  her  mind,  to  establish  in  Cam- 
bridge an  old  ladies'  home.  She  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  associated  charities,  and  an  active  mem- 
ber of  it  until  her  death. 

Franklin  E.  Gregory,  the  subject  of  this  sketchy 
was  born  in  Royalston  May  7, 1822.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen, after  an  education  acquired  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  town,  he  look  the  first  step  in  what  has 
proved  a  busy  life  as  a  boy  in  the  dry-goods  store  of 
Mr.  Austin,  of  Royalston.  After  a  few  months  he 
went  to  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  and  entered  the 
dry-goods  store  of  Wales  Kimball.  In  1840  he  went 
to  Cambridgeport  and  became  clerk  in  the  dry-goods 
store  of  Edward  Hydes.  Three  years  afterwards,  in 
1843,  he  became  a  salesman  in  the  well-established 
house  of  Dutton,  Richardson  &  Co.,  in  Boston.  At 
that  time  the  store  of  that  firm  was  at  No.  53  Water 
Street,  and  it  there  remained  until  about  1845,  when 
the  firm  removed  to  the  store  next  north  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  Street  Theatre,  on  Federal  Street,  which,  during 
their  occupancy,  I'ell  to  the  ground.  In  1847  Mr- 
Gregory  became  a  partner  iu  the  house,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  known  as  Dutton,  Richardson  &  Co. 
until  1855,  when  Mr.  Richardson  left  to  join  James 
M.  Beebe  in  business,  and  the  old  firm  became  Greg- 
ory, Til  ton  &  Co. 

In  1861  Mr.  Gregory  retired  from  the  dry-goods 
business,  and  soon  after  became  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Spear,  Burke  &  Gregory,  on  Central  Wharf,  whose 
business  was  chiefly  confined  to  dealings  in  oils  and 
starch.  Three  years  after  he  abandoned  this  new 
line  of  business  and,  with  Mr.  Richardson,  his  old 
partner,  formed  the  well-known,  eminent  house  of 
George  C.  Richardson  &  Co.  He  retained  his  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Richardson  until  1880— a  connection 
which,  with  few  interruptions,  had  extended  through 
a  period  of  thirty-seven  years.  Since  1880  his  time 
has  been  chiefly  occupied  in  the  management  of  trusts 
and  trust  estates,  and  in  the  performance  of  duties 
resting  upon  him  as  director  or  manager  of  financial 
and  other  enterprises.  He  has  been  thirteen  years  a 
director  in  the  Revere  National  Bank  of  Boston,  is 
vice-president  of  the  Framingham  Savings  Bank  and 
Framingham  National  Bank,  and  trustee  of  the 
Washington  and  Potomac  Railroad.  He  made  Cam- 
bridge his  place  of  residence  from  1840,  when  he  first 
removed  there,  until  1883,  when  he  removed  to  Fram- 
ingham, his  present  home. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1847,  Mr.  Gregory  married 
Sarah  F.,  daughter  of  William  Bird,  of  Boston,  and 
has  had  the  following  children :  William  F.,  who 
was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  Wm.  Claflin  &  Co.,  in 
the  shoe  trade,  and  is  now  a  partner  in  that  prosper- 
ous firm,  and  who  married  Martha  J.  Bent,  of  Cam- 
bridge; Anna  Edwards,  unmarried;  and  Charles  F., 
who  lives  at  home  with  his  parents. 

The  mere  statement  of  the  career  of  Mr.  Gregory 
is  perhaps  a  sufiicient  eulogy.  No  man  could  have 
advanced  with  the  sure  and  steady  step  which 
marked  his  progress,  from  boyhood  in  a  retail  store  to 
a  manhood  bearing  a  full  share  of  the  burdens  and 
responsibilities  of  a  leading  commission  house  in 
Boston,  without  the  possession  of  a  sound  judgment, 
a  comprehensive  inielligence,  a  wise  foresight  and 
a  keen  sense  of  honor,  all  of  which  are  essential  to 
the  life  and  prosperity  of  business  enterprise.  It  is 
unfortunately  too  common  for  such  men,  while  loving 
business  methods  themselves,  to  condemn  the  care- 
less and  unthrifty  ;  and  conscious  of  their  own  moral 
strength  to  be  harsh  in  their  judgments  of  others. 
But  no  man  can  say  that  Mr.  Gregory's  heart  has 
been  hardened  by  the  competitions  and  conflicts  of 
trade,  or  that  his  charity  has  ever  failed  where  a 
helping  hand  could  relieve  distress,  or  the  display  of 
a  kind,  forgiving  spirit  could  guide  anew  a  fallen 
brother-man  in  the  walks  of  an  honorable  and  useful 
life. 


JO.SEPU   EAYMOND. 

Joseph  Raymond,  son  of  Stephen  and  Rhoda  Esta- 
brook  Raymond,  was  born  in  Royalston  June  3,  1801. 
He  spent  his  youth  in  his  native  town,  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  our  common  schools,  which  are  the 
pride  of  Massachusetts,  and  at  seventeen  years  of  age 
entered  the  store  of  Gen.  Franklin  Gregory,  and  re- 
mained with  him  to  the  close  of  1823,  acquitting  him- 
self with  such  credit  that  within  a  few  months  he  was 
offered  a  partnership  by  Col.  Artemas  Lee  in  his  busi- 
ness at  Baldvvinville,  a  village  in  Templeton.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and  the  firm  of  Lee  &  Raymond 
carried  on  a  very  large  and  lucrative  business  from 
April  1,  1824,  to  April  1,  1838— a  period  of  fourteen 
years.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  at  the  latter 
date  Mr.  Raymond  returned  to  Royalston  and  formed 
a  copartnership  with  Joseph  Estabrook,  which  con- 
tinued till  the  spring  or  summer  of  1844,  when  Mr. 
Raymond  retired  from  active  business  life  with  a  gen- 
erous competency.  He  continued  prominent,  how- 
ever, in  town  affairs,  and  was  regarded  as  a  faithful 
and  sagacious  leader  in  all  matters  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  He  filled 
for  many  years  the  various  offices  of  trust  in  town 
government,  as  chairman  of  the  Boards  of  Selectmen, 
Assessors,  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  etc.,  and  brought  to 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  faithful  service,  sound 
judgment  and  wise  foresight, — shunning  no  labor, 
shrinking  from  no  responsibility  and  exercising  the 
same  care  and  diligence  that  he  did  in  his  own  busi- 
ness,— and  won  and  retained  the  full  confidence  of 
his  townsmen. 

In  1851  he  represented  Royalston  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  in  the  protracted  and  spirited  contest  that 
session  for  United  States  Senator  he  was  a  consistent 
and  earnest  supporter  of  Charles  Sumner,  whose 
dawning  greatness  even  then  gave  promise  of  large 
fulfillment,  so  fully  realized  in  after-years. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  Miller's  River  Bank,  in 
Athol,  in  1854,  Mr.  Raymond  was  chosen  one  of  its 
first  directors,  and  gave  his  valuable  experience  to  the 
management  of  that  exceptionally  successful  institu- 
tion. Of  late  years,  however,  he  has  given  little  at- 
tention to  any  business  outside  of  his  private  affairs, 
and  in  his  modest  and  beautiful  home  in  the  heart  of 
the  historic  town  of  his  birth  he  is  passing  the  golden 
decline  of  life  in  the  calm  and  bright  serenity  befit- 
ting an  active,  useful  and  honorable  career. 

Mr.  Raymond  married,  November  21,  1830,  Eliza- 
beth Kendall,  daughter  of  Samuel  Kendall,  who  was 
born  in  Enfield  in  1801, — a  woman  of  rare  gifts,  a 
very  mother  in  Israel,  respected  and  loved  by  all  who 
knew  her.  It  was  a  happy  marriage  in  the  truest 
sense,  made  happier  by  the  birth  of  four  children, 
three  of  whom  are  still  living, — a  daughter,  Mrs.  I.  L. 
Choate,  and  two  sons,  J.  E.  and  H.  D.  Raymond. 
After  a  married  life  of  over  fifty-six  years  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond "died  in  1887,  mourned  by  all,  and  especially  in 
the  family   home,  brightened  by   her  presence,  and 
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around  which  still  linger  so  many  tender  associations 
connected  with  her  name  and  memory. 

Mr.  Raymond  contributed  the  first  money  to  found 
a  public  library  in  his  native  town,  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  "  Raymond  Public  Library  of  Royalston," 
in  honor  of  the  donor,  who  has  shown  by  his  living 
example,  more  eloquent  than  words,  the  rich  fruits  of 
good  citizenship,  the  value  of  character,  based  upon 
intelligence,  integrity  and  love  of  justice,  in  the 
building  up  of  manhood  and  communities,  of  which 
New  England  is  the  type  and  expression. 

In  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  add  that  Mr.  Raymond  is  a  man  of  marked  in- 
dividuality, which  he  carries  with  him  into  all  the 
relations  of  life;  careful  in  forming  an  opinion,  firm 
in  his  convictions,  patient  in  investigation,  seeking 
always  the  truth — and  it  is  seldom  that  he  is  mistaken 
in  his  judgments.  In  these  qualities,  largely,  lies  the 
secret  of  his  success;  to  these  he  owes  the  honors  that 
have  crowned  his  life. 


CHAPTER    CLXX. 

HOLDEN. 

Location — Original  Grant — Indian  Deed — Division  of  Lots — Settlement — The 
**  Lime  Loi" — First  Survey — Incorporation — Petition — Act  of  Incor- 
poration— Names. 

HoLDEN  is  located  near  the  centre  of  the  county, 
and  is  bounded  as  follows  :  North  by  Princeton  ;  east 
by  Sterling,  West  Boylston  and  Worcester ;  south  by 
Worcester  and  Paxton,  and  west  by  Paxton,  Rutland 
and  Princeton. 

This  town  originally  formed  a  portion  of  Worcester 
and  was  known  as  the  North  Half.  It  was  granted 
by  the  General  Court  in  1668  to  Daniel  Gookin, 
Edward  Johnson  and  others,  who  received  a  deed 
from  the  Indians  of  this  tract  under  date  of  July  13, 
1674.    The  following  is  the  deed  : 

INDIAN    DEED. 

Bee  it  known  to  all  men  by  this  present  writing,  that  Wee,  John 
alias  Horrawannonit,  or  Qniquonassett,  Sagamore  of  Pakachoge,  and 
Solomon,  alias  Woonaskochu,  Sagamore  of  Tataesait,  together  with  the 
consent  of  our  kindred  and  people,  and  for  and  in  consideration  of 
twelve  pounds  of  lawful  money  of  New  England,  or  the  full  value 
thereof,  in  other  specie,  to  our  content,  within  three  months  after  the 
date  hereof,  well  and  truly  to  be  paid,  and  satisfied,  and  pt.  whereof, 
viz.  two  coats  and  four  yards  of  trading  cloth,  valewed  at  twenty-six 
Bhill,  wee  do  acknowledge  to  have  received  in  hand,  as  earnest,  of  Dan- 
iel Gookin  senr.  of  Cambr.  Esqr.  and  of  Daniel  Hinchman,  of  Boston, 
Brewer,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  Capt.  Thomas  Prentice,  and  Lt. 
Richard  Beers,  and  the  rest  of  the  Genii.  Court's  Comittee,  appointed 
for  the  management  of  a  new  plantation  granted  by  the  said  Ck)urt, 
conteyning  eight  miles  square,  or  the  contents  thereof,  being  to  the 
westward  of  Marlborough,  near  Quansiquamond  Ponds,  and  on  each 
aide  of  the  Roadway  leading  towards  Connecticott ;  Now  know  yee,  yt 
wee,  ye  sd.  Jno.  and  Solomon,  Sagamores  aforesaid,  and  upon  the  terms 
aforesaid,  have  bargained,  sold,  aliened,  enfeeoffed,  and  confirmed,  unto 
ye  8d  Daniel  Gookin,  Thomas  Prentice,  Dauie!  Hinchman,  Richard 
Beers,  and  ye  rest  of  the  people  admitted,  or  to  be  admitted,  by  ye  sd 


seal  and  mark. 


mark  and  seal 


comittee  to  be  inhabitants  of  yt  new  plantation,  and  to  their  heira,  ex 
ecutors,  admrs,  and  assigns  for  over,  in  fee  simple,  all  and  every  pt  of 
our  civill  or  naturall  right,  in  all  and  singular  the  broken  up  land  and 
Woodlands,  woods,  trees,  riv<jrs,  brooks,  ponds,  swamps,  meadows,  niin- 
eralls,  or  any  other  thing,  or  things  whatsoever,  lying  and  being  with 
in  that  tract  of  land,  conteyning  eight  miles  square  or  the  contents 
thereof,  to  be  l:\yd  out  by  ye  sd  persons  or  their  order  in  time  conven 
lent.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  premises,  and  every  pt  thereof,  unto 
them  the  sd  Daniel  Gookin,  Thomas  Prentice,  Daniel  Hinchman,  and 
Richard  Beers,  and  all  ye  rest  of  ye  sd  Inhabitants  admitted  or  to  be  ad- 
mitted plantei-s  there,  and  unto  ym  and  yr  heirs  forever,  freely  and  ab- 
solutely, without  any  left,  molestation,  or  disturbance,  of  us,  or  any  of 
our  kindred  or  people,  or  any  claiming  bj',  from,  or  under  us,  for  ever- 
more, as  our  heyrs  or  assigns  ;  and  wee  do  promise,  upon  the  finishing 
ye  payment  to  make  full  and  ample  deeds  and  writings  for  the  same,  ac- 
cording to  law.  In  witness  of  the  truth  hereof,  wee  ye  sd  John  and 
Solomon,  alias  Horrowanonitt  and  Wooannaskochu,  have  hereunto  set 
our  hands  and  seals,  this  thirteenth  day  of  July,  1674. 
Solomon,  alias  "Woonnasakochu, 
Signed,  Sealed,  and  ] 

delivered  in  the         r  John,  alias  Hoorrawanwit, 
presence  of  us,  ) 

Onnamog,  his  mark,  Sagamore  of  Occonomesett. 

Namphow,  his  mark,  sagamore  of  Wamesett. 

Joseph  Thatcher,  of  Chabanakonchoie,  his  mark. 

Nosannowitt,  his  mark.  Noah  Wiswall,  present. 

Full  payment  rec'd  August  20,  IfiVG.  D.  Gookin. 

This  deed  acknowledged  by  the  Sagamores,  before  Daniel  Gookin,  Sen 
Aasist.    July  13. 

Entered,  9.  2.  83  by  Thomas  Danforth,  R. 

This  deed  embraced  the  present  towns  of  Holden, 
Worcester  and  portions  of  Auburn,  Paxton  and  West 
Boylston.  A  second  Indian  deed  was  granted  to  Daniel 
Gookin  and  others  February  12,  1677. 

Division  of  Lots. — At  a  proprietors'  meeting, 
held  April  24,  1682,  it  was  voted  to  divide  the  whole 
township  into  lots,  and  the  following  is  an  account  of 
them  : 

Lotts  Drawn  for  pitchis  in  the  North  half  part  of  Worcester,  as  they 
were  taken  out  the  Hatt  by  the  Moderator  according  to  vote  as  aforesd 
to  each  proprietor  is  as  follows — viz  : — 
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Collel  Adam  Winthrop 1 

Will  Hutchinson  \ 
upon  Ward  j 

Gates,  upon  Miller 65 

Rice,  Jun 72 

Newton    &    Britton ) 
up  Jona.  Moore        i 

Ephraim  Rice 71 

Josiah  Rice 19 

Daniel  Haywood 9 

Isaac  Wheeler... 7 

Jn.  Hubbard  upon  Stark 35 

Jna.  Waldo  upon  Crosby 66 

John  Gray 64 

Jn.  Hinchman  &  Co 11 

57 

14 

Coll.  Smith 51 

Butter's  Right 67 

Thos.  Bynny 53 

John  Gownding  &  Co 21 

Benja.  Flagg 36 

Gershom  Rice 46 

Benja.  Flagg,  Jun 25 

Joshua  Rice 73 

John  Waldo  \. 

upon  Mr.  Allen  f  ' 

The  heirs  of  Thos.  Goulding 3 

Aha.  Harding  ] 

upon  Danson  f" 


38 


13 


37 


20 


.  42 


Jonathn.  Bigelo 
upon  Danson 
Col,  Fitch 
upon  Danson 
Jn.  Do  we  II 
upon  Danson 

Capt.   Ilaynes .'. 70 

James  Taylor 59 

Thomas  Rice 32 

Jonas  Rice 12 

33 

Aaron  Adams 17 

James  Holmes 27 

Danll  Bigelo 43 

Joshua  Rice 31 

Capt.  Prentice 61 

Thomas  Leonard 16 

Jonathn.  Marble 8 

Wm.   Hutchinson 
upon  Jonas  Rice 

Jn.  Haggit ". 58 

Elisha  Rice 26 

Hapgood  upon  Miller 63 

John  Smith 49 

.. 15 

62 

Deacon  Rice  ) 

upon  Gershom  Rice     f 

The  heirs  of  Danll  Childsl  jg 

upon  Jas,  Rice  f 


29 


56 
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Honry  Lee             | 
upnn  Jiinics  Ricoi 

C8 

..     4 

James  Holding 

39 

9 

TlioB,  J'alnier,  Esq. 

Miuisteiial 

School 

23 

4 

23 

41 

44 

S5 

Cornelius  Waldo 

Dickney  Sergeant's 

„ 

„ 

Ward 

„ 

.1 

.1 

(( 

"      TiO 

Jn.  ■\Villiam  Paine 

Coil  Hatch  upon  Lee 

09 

Gkesuom  Rice,  Moderator 

Settlement.— The  first  settlement  in  Holdeii  was 
made  in  1723,  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  on 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Ballard  farm,  and  in  the 
early  records  as  the  **  Lime  lot/' this  lot  having  re- 
ceived its  name  from  a  discovery  of  limestone  therein 
in  the  spring  of  1723,  by  James  Rice,  of  Worcester, 
This  discovery  was  of  such  importance  to  the  new 
settlement  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  in 
March,  1723,  a  vote  was  passed,  granting  *'  encourage- 
ment to  the  first  finder  of  limestones  and  untertaker 
of  the  burning  lime  for  the  supplying  the  town."  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Rice  to 
burn  lime  upon  the  following  conditions,  viz.  : 

1.  The  imdertaker,  Mr,  Rice,  to  have  a  patent  for  50  acrea  of  land  to 
he  aUotted  him,  for  seven  years;  and  that  he  have  liberty  to  cut  wood 
on  any  common  land  of  the  proprietors,  and  that  everybody  else  he 
forbid  digging  limestones,  or  cutting  wood,  until  the  end  of  said 
term. 

2.  That  the  town  be  allowed  2d.  per  bushel  for  all  merchantable 
lime. 

3.  That  all  the  inhabitants,  that  may  have  occasion,  for  their  own 
use  in  huilding  to  he  used  in  town,  shall  give  VZd.  per  bushel  for  it,  and 
no  more. 

*  *  li:  *  H:  *  * 

6.  That  the  undertaker  be  obliged  to  go  upon  the  business  with  all 
speed,  and  also  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  lime  for  their  own  use 
when  they  want  it,  as  soon  as  may  be  with  any  conveniency  and 
that  they  be  preferred  before  any  other  persons  belonging  to  other 
towns. 

The  tract  was  first  surveyed  in  1723,  and  again  in 
1724,  and  later  four  thousand  acres  were  transferred 
to  private  individuals,  and  the  settlement  of  the  town 
was  begun. 

Incorporation. — The  petition  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  town  was  signed  by  twenty-five  persons, 
and  was  as  follows : 

Worcester,  May  ye  I3th  a.d.  1740. 
These  may  sai'ty,  to  yr  Honurable  General  Court  that  we  ye  subscrib- 
ers hereof,  Inhabitiiuts  of  ye  North  part  of  Worcester  have  met  togather 
choosen  and  appointed  Mr.  John  Beglo  for  us  and  in  our  behalf  to 
caray  a  Petition  to  ye  Honurable  Grate  and  General  Court  at  their  Ses- 
sions in  May  Instant  praying  tliat  we  may  be  set  off  a  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate Township  according  to  ye  vote  which  we  have  already  obtained  in 
ye  Town  of  Worcester. 

Simon  Davis  William  Clark 

James  Smith  Joseph  Woolley 

Timothy  Brown  Jotbani  Biglo 

Joliu  Child 


Abrabam  Walton 
Sanniel  Davis 
James  Cowdin 
Jonathan  Lovel 
Tlionias  Broad 
John  McCoukey 
Cyprian  Stevens 
Samuell  Clark 


William  Caudon 
David  Cowdin 
benjamin  biglo 
Thomas  Mukemullan. 
Samuel  Hubbard 
David  Brown 
Joseph  Hubhard 


James  Caldwell  Samuel  Haywood 

James  Gray 

To  his  Excellency  Jonathan  Belcher  Esqr.  Captain  General  &  Gov- 
ernor in  chief  in  and  over  Ilia  Majesties  Province  uf  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  New  England.  To  the  Honourable  His  Majesty's  Council  &  the 
Honourable  House  of  Representatives,  Novr.  21,  1740.  The  memorial  of 
John  Bigelo  &  Cyprian  Stevens  for  themselves  and  in  behalf  of  the  other 
inhabilants  of  the  North  half  of  the  Town  of  Worcester  humbly  sheweth. 
That  the  Town  of  Worcester  attlieir  meeting  in  March  last  having  by  a 
vote  then  passed,  signified  their  free  consent,  to  dismiss  the  Itiliabitanta 
of  the  North  part  of  sd  Town  in  order  to  tlieir  being  erected  into  a  Dis- 
tinct Township  if  this  Honourable  Court  should  think  fit,  and  your 
memorialists  made  application  accordingly  at  the  Sessions  in  May  last, 
and  their  Petition  was  not  at  that  time  Granted  by  the  whole  Court,  hut 
only  by  a  part.  Our  Circumstances  as  we  humbly  apprehend  being  not 
fully  known.  We  therefore  beg  leave  to  Inform  this  Honourable  Couit, 
That  since  that  time.  Several  persons  have  been  added  to  our  Number  & 
divers  otliera  would  have  purcliased  land  &  settled  with  us,  in  case  our 
petition  had  been  tlien  granted.  Now  in  as  much  as  our  increase  & 
flourisliing  have  been  much  retarded  for  want  thereof,  and  would  be 
much  promoted  by  our  being  made  a  Town,  and  the  settlement  of  a 
Minister  with  us,  in  the  meeting-house  which  we  have  erected,  much 
facilitated,  and  for  want  whereof  we  undergo  great  difficulfys,  We  hum- 
bly entreat  your  Excellency  and  Honours  will  now  take  our  Ncce.=sitouB 
case  into  your  wise  consideration  &  be  pleased  to  erect  us  into  a  distinct 
Township;  and  your  humble  memorialists  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever 
pray,  &c, 

John  Biglo. 
Cyprian  Stevens. 

Anno  Regni  Regis  Georgii  Secundi  decimo  quarto. 

Au  Act  for  erecting  the  Northerly  part  of  the  town  of  Woixester,  in 
the  county  of  Worcester,  into  a  distinct  and  separate  Township  by  the 
name  of  Holden. 

Wliereas  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northerly  part  of  the  town  of  Wor- 
cester, commonly  called  North  Worcester,  by  reason  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties they  labour  under,  liave  addressed  this  Court  to  be  set  off  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  Township,  whereby  the  inhabitants  of  said  Town  have 
manifested  their  consent. 

Be  it  enacted  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  Council  and  Represent- 
atives in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authorit>  of  the  same— 
That  the  Northerly  part  of  the  Town  of  Worcester,  within  the  follow- 
ing bounds,  viz. :— bounding  South-easterly  on  the  lines  dividing  the 
North  and  South  Proprieties  of  said  Town,  and  is  known  as  the  divid- 
ing line  ;  westerly  partly  on  the  Town  of  Leicester,  and  partly  on  the 
Town  of  Rutland  ;  and  easterly  on  the  Town  of  Shrewsbury,  be  and 
hereby  is  set  off,  from  the  Towu  of  Worcester,  and  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  Township  by  the  name  of  Holden,  and  that  the  inliab- 
itants  thereof  be  and  hereby  are  vested  with  all  the  Powers,  Privileges 
and  Immunities  which  the  inhabitants  of  other  Towns  within  this 
Province  do  and  by  right  ought  to  enjoy. 

Provided  nevertheless  that  the  said  new  Town  shall  pay  their  propor- 
tionable part  of  all  such  Province  and  County  taxes  as  are  already  as- 
sessed upon  the  Towu  of  Worcester,  in  like  manner  as  tho'  this  act  had 
never  been  made. 

January  2,  1740.  This  bill  having  been  read  three  several  times  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Passed  to  be  enacted. 

J.   QlTlNCY,   Sp. 
January  2,  1740.     This  bill  having  been  read  three  several  times  iu 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Passed  to  be  enacted. 

J.  WiLLARD,  Sec'ri/. 

January  9,  1740.  By  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  I  consent  to  the 
enacting  of  this  bill. 

J.  Belcher. 
In  the  House  of  Rep'ives,  March  26, 1741. 

Ordered  that  Mr.  John  Bigelow,  a  Principal  Inhabitant  of  a  New 
Town  lately  erected  out  of  the  Northerly  part  of  the  Town  of  Worces- 
ter, in  the  County  of  Worcester,  be  and  hereby  is  authorised  and  Im- 
powred  to  assemble  the  Freeholders  and  other  Qualifyed  Yotera  there  on 
the  first  Monday  of  J\Iay  next  in  some  convenient  publick  place  in  said 
Town,  in  order  to  their  chusing  a  Town  Clerk  and  other  Town  oflficera 
for  the  Year  next  Ensuing. 

Sent  up  for  concurrence. 

J.  QuiNCY,  Sjj'At. 
In  Council,  March  27,  1741,  Read  &  C-oncur'd. 

J.  WiLLARD,   Sec'ij. 

Coneeut'd  to. 

/  J.  Belcher. 


HOLDEN. 
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The  town  was  named  in  honor  of  Samuel  Holden, 
a  merckant  of  London. 


CHAPTER    CLXXI. 

UOhiyBN— (Continued.) 
MILITARY   HISTORY. 

French   and    Indian  War  -TJte    EecohUion— Shays'    liebellion—The    Cii-il 
War. 

HoLDEX  furnished  a  number  of  soldiers  for  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  among  whom  were  WitHam 
Fisher,  Richard  Flagg,  Samuel  Boyd  and  Peter  Nut- 
ten,  who  enlisted  into  the  company  of  Captain  Benj. 
Flagg,  of  Worcester,  to  strengthen  the  forces  stationed 
at  Lake  George.  Henry  Rice,  Job  Harris,  Samuel 
Estabrook,  John  Murphey,  Jedediah  Estabrook,  Sam- 
uel Hubbard,  Jr.,  Samuel  Bigelow,  John  Woodward, 
Samuel  Thompson  and  Ebenezer  Fletcher  enlisted 
into  the  company  of  Captain  John  Chandler,  for  the 
invasion  of  Canada.  In  an  expedition  to  Crown 
Point  the  following  persons  served  under  Captain 
Fletcher,  of  Rutland,  viz.,  Ebenezer  Fletcher  (1st 
lieut.),  Ebenezer  Fletcher,  Jr.  (2d  lieut.),  Samuel 
Estabrook  and  son.  Job  Harris,  Samuel  Hubbard  and 
John  Murphey,  privates. 

The  Revolution. — The  first  reference  on  the  town 
records  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution  appears  in  1772, 
when  the  town  sent  the  following  reply  in  response  to 
the  circular  from  Boston  : 

1.  Rtsolved,  That  Liberty,  both  Religious  and  civil,  is  a  most  precious 
and  inestimable  gift  of  the  great  and  glorious  Creator  of  all  things, 
granted  to  all  rational  creatures  ;  neither  can  any  person  or  persons 
innocently  give  or  sell  it  away  from  himself  any  more  than  he  can  take 
it  from  another. 

2.  If  any  have  been  so  unhappy  as  to  surrender  their  Liberty,  such 
act  of  theirs  cannot  induce  any  moral  obligation  of  servitude  on  them 
personally;  especially  if  they  were  enslaved  by  irresistible  power; 
surely  then  it  cannot  reasonably  bind  their  successors  in  every  future 
generation. 

3.  That  it  is  to  ns  equally  manifest  that  no  one  nation,  State  or  po- 
litical society  has  any  right  to  rule  or  command  another,  especially  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  latter. 

4.  The  people  of  New  England  have  never  given  the  people  of  Britain 
any  right  of  jurisdiction  over  us,  consequently  we  deem  it  to  he  the 
most  unwarrantable  usurpation,  and  view  it  as  an  insufferable  insult  in 
the  British  Parliament,  that  they  assume  a  Legislative  Authority 
over  the  American  colonies. 

5.  We  cheerfully  profess  the  most  perfect  Loyalty  to  the  King,  as 
having  an  essential  voice  in  our  charter  government. 

6.  We  are  assured  that  no  political  community  on  earth  can  truly  en- 
joy Liberty  without  civil  government ;  Therefore,  civil  government  is 
an  invaluable  divine  blessing;  and  Anarchy  is  the  greatest  of  public 
evils— one  only  excepted,  that  is  a  state  of  complete  and  confirmed  Ty- 
ranny. 

7.  And  such  Tyranny  is  evidently  the  object  of  some  very  recent 
measures  of  the  British  administration  and  government;  particularly 
those  mentioned  to  us  in  a  letter  from  our  worthy  friends,  the  citizens  of 
Boston  ;  and  the  project  of  despotism  and  arbitrary  government  appeare 
to  be  nearly  accomplished  and  settled,  so  that  nothing  but  the  vigilance 
and  combined  efforts  of  this  people,  uudcr  the  auspicious  Provideuce  of 
Heaven,  can  save  us,  from  abject  Slavery  and  Total  Ruin, 

S.  Therefore,  we  are   compelled  to  epeak   and  divulge  our  sober  and 


very  grievous  apprehensions,  and  are  willing  all  mankind  should  know 
that  we  are  far  from  acquiescing  in  the  many  gross  violations  of  our 
just  rights,  too  conspicuous  and  palpable  now  to  require  a  particultir 
enumeration,  and  truly  we  should  be  chargeable  with  very  criminal  si- 
lence, if  we  did  not  remonstrate  against  every  glaring  attempt  of  any 
persons,  of  what  Bank  or  Deaomination  so  ever,  to  bereave  us  of  our 
Liberty. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  light  of  Kings  (whether  it  be  a  human  or  di- 
vine right)  is  founded  on  the  same  principles  of  public  Liberty,  which 
we  assert ;  and  the  right  of  our  present  Sovereign,  George  III.,  to  the 
British  throne  waa  explicitly  by  compact  derived  from  the  same  princi- 
ple. 

10.  And  therefore  we  must  behold  them  as  guilty  of  treason  against 
his  sacred  Majesty  and  his  illustrious  House,  who  are  making  attempts 
to  subvert  the  liberties  of  his  faithful  subjects,  as  nothing  can  be  more 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  England  aud  of  this  province,  than 
that  George  should  be  King  of  slaves  ;  so  if  the  antiquated  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistunce  should  now  revive  and  move 
abroad,  and  half  the  nation  were  so  blind  and  infatuate  as  to  embrace 
such  a  deformed  Monster,  the  throne  must  shake  and  tremble  to  its 
base !  The  Lord  Alaiighty  avert  the  horrid  catasirophy  ;  to  prevent  it 
our  prayers  and  endeavorb  shall  not  be  wanting  ! 

11.  In  publishing  our  sentiments  and  resolutions  we  are  moved  by 
natural  aud  Christian  benevoleoce  to  the  good  people  of  Britain,  whose 
prosperity  is  dear  to  us  aa  our  own.  It  is  therefore  our  hearty  prayer 
that  God  would  preserve  them  from  the  depth  of  political  lethargy  and 
mercifully  defend  them  from  the  iron  fang  of  tyntnny,  as  slavery  has 
ever  been  abhorrant  to  the  Genius  of  Britain  ;  it  must  be  peculiarly 
shameful  and  painful  to  Englishmen,  till  we  shall  have  lost  the  spirit 
of  our  truly  worthy  ancestors,  and  forfeited  the  English  name.  As  we 
are  far  from  suspecting  the  people  of  Britain  (our  old  Ally)  of  being 
enimical  to  us,  our  ardent  brotherly  love  to  them  is  an  additional  incite- 
ment to  assert  our  own  freedom  ;  it  beiog  very  certain  that  if  liberty 
expires  here,  it  will  notlong  survive  there  ;  we  are  therefore  ambitious 
of  transmitting  our  names  to  alt  posterity,  as  favored  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  God,  of  having  preserved  Britain  from  destruction,  there- 
fore, we  supplicate  the  Throne  of  Mercy,  that  God  would  excite  his  peo- 
ple in  Britain  and  America  to  a  reformation  of  morals,  because,  as  sin 
is  the  reproach  and  ruin  of  any  people,  so  righteousness  exalteth  a  na- 
tion to  the  summit  of  happiness  and  glory. 

12.  Tlierefore,  Eesoh-ed,  That  there  is  an  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  Liberty  and  Virtue  of  any  people;  if  Liberty  be  gone,  Ke- 
ligion  will  infallibly  languish  to  extinction, 

13.  We  plead  for  Liberty,  because  it  is  the  respectable  patroness  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences.  This  was  doubtless  the  judgment  nf  our 
pious  and  worthy  ancestors,  who  chose  a  wild  desert  with  Liberty, 
rather  than  the  fruitful  fields  and  beautiful  gardens  of  their  native 
land  with  slavery ;  and  who  were  in  their  first  settlement,  very  zealous 
to  erect  a  seminary  of  learning  aa  well  aa  to  build  and  multiply  Chris- 
tian Churches.  We  desire  to  follow  their  noble  example,  to  promote  in 
our  measure  learning  and  liberty,  in  delightful  and  hanuonious  union, 
and  would  now  recommend  it  to  our  children  and  their  successors,  for- 
ever, to  be  imitators  of  us,  and  of  our  truly  wise,  and  virtuous  and 
venerable  progenitors. 

14.  We  think  it  our  duty,  on  this  occasion,  on  behalf  of  ourselves  and 
our  dear  country,  to  express  our  sincere  gratitude  to  the  respectable 
gentlemen  of  Boston  for  the  light  and  counsel,  they  have  presented  to 
us  in  the  circular  letter,  and  their  many  generous  efforts  iu  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  it  is  our  earnest  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that  they  may  be 
animated,  still  to  proceed,  and  that  .they  may  prosper  according  to  the 
desire  of  their  hearts,  and  receive  the  most  ample  and  durable  reward. 

And,  That  the  above  resolves  be  recorded  on  the  town  books  of  rec- 
ords, and  that  the  Town  Clerk  give  an  attested  copy  to  said  Committee 
of  Correspondence  at  Boston. 

The  above  being  put  to  vote  and  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

John  Childs, 
Jona  "Wheeler, 
Andrew  Smith, 
James  Davis, 

John  Childs,  Moderator. 

The  late  Samuel  C.  Damon,  in  his  *' History  of 
Holden,"  says : 

"The  population  of  the  town  at  that  time  num- 
bered  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty.     Nearly  one- 
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tenth  of  the  entire  population  was  prepared  to  engage 
in  actual  service.  Dining  the  progress  of  the  war 
drafts  were  made  for  soldiers  from  ilolden  to  serve  at 
various  mililary  stations  in  the  Northern  States. 
Wherever  troubles  existed,  or  dangers  were  appre- 
hended, thither  marched  the  soldiers  from  this  town. 
Some  went  to  Rhode  Island,  others  to  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  The  terms 
of  service  of  individual  soldiers  in  the  common  militia, 
when  added,  amount  to  seventy-four  years,  supposing 
it  to  have  been  performed  by  one  man,  at  an  expense 
to  the  town  of  £1961  Os.  llrf.  No  reference  is  made 
in  this  calculation  to  the  soldiers  in  the  regular 
Continental  army,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Washington.  In  this  army  twenty-five  soldiers  en- 
listed from  Holden  for  the  term  of  three  years,  or 
during  the  war.  Each  one  of  these  men  received  £20 
or  more  as  bounty  money  at  the  time  of  their  enlist- 
ment, so  that  during  the  year  1777  £763  Os.  V2d.  were 
paid  from  the  town  treasury  to  discharge  the  liabili- 
ties which  had  been  incurred  to  enlist  soldiers. 

"Thomas  Heard  was  the  only  person  killed  in 
actual  service.  He  fell  near  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  and  his 
dead  body  was  borne  away  by  William  Ebet.  Moses 
Wheeler  and  Jeremiah  Fuller  died  at  Valley  Forge, 
Peuna.,  having  suffered  most  intensely  from  cold  and 
hunger.  David  Potter  deserted  to  the  enemy,  having 
previously  been  saved  from  the  ignominy  of  a  public 
execution  by  the  timely  interposition  of  Lady  Wash- 
ington. The  conduct  of  his  brother  (James)  was  far 
different.  He  was  among  the  foremost  to  o'erleap 
the  heights  at  Yorktown,  causing  thousands  of  the 
British  soldiers  to  surrender,  whilst  their  General, 
Lord  Cornwallis,  surrenders  his  sword  into  the  hand 
of  Washington. 

"  Capt.  George  Webb  was  the  only  commissioned 
officer  in  the  Coutinental  service  from  Holden.  At 
the  time  of  his  enlistment  he  was  not  an  inhabitant  of 
the  town.  He  came  with  his  family  to  this  place 
during  the  war.  Captain  Webb  was  a  fearless  soldier 
and  a  high-spirited  officer.  Whenever  an  enterprise 
requiring  bravery  and  skill  was  to  be  undertaken, 
Washington  and  Lafayette  knew  Captain  Webb  to 
be  a  man  to  their  minds.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
original  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  General  Lafayette 
to  Captain  Webb.  I  will  read  the  first  sentence: 
'  Dear  Sir  :  Your  successful  skirmish  had  afforded  me 
the  most  greatest  pleasure,  and  I  request  you  will  re- 
ceive yourself  and  present  to  your  company  my  best 
thanks  on  the  occasion.'  It  was  in  the  company  of 
Captain  Webb  that  Deborah  Sampson,  an  American 
young  lady,  served  as  a  Continental  soldier  for  nearly 
three  years.  Sheperformed  the  duties  of  every  station 
assigned  to  her  with  punctual  exactness,  fidelity  and 
honor. 

"  The  citizens  of  Holden  entered  into  a  solemn 
covenant  to  sustain  the  committee  chosen  to  watch 
for  the  public  safety,  and  voted  that  such  persons  as 
refused  to  unite  with  them  should  have  their  names 


published  in  the  Boston  Oazette,  as  enemies  of  their 
country.  The  town,  also,  '  voted  that  everj*  black- 
smith, shoemaker,  miller  and  housewright,  do  not  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  do  or  cause  to  be  done  any  sort  of 
business,  in  their  respective  occupations  for  any  of 
those  persons'  who  would  not  sign  the  covenant, 
which  was  '  to  be  lodged  at  John  Abbots,  one  month, 
for  the  inhaitants  of  Holden  to  sign."  Tradition 
reports  that  a  Mr.  Goulding,  living  in  the  south  part, 
was  so  oflended  with  this  measure  of  the  town,  that 
he  immediately  commenced  building  the  grist-mill 
and  saw-mill  now  owned  by  Mr.  Bennett. 

"  This  decided  movement  was  not  regarded  as  suffi- 
cient for  the  general  good.  To  prevent  monopoly 
upon  such  articles  as  were  considered  the  necessaries 
of  life,  the  selectman  and  Committee  of  Safety  were 
empowered  by  an  act  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  to 
establish  ultimum  prices. 

Farming  labor  from  the  20th  of  June,  not  toexceed.38hillingsperday  ; 
wheat,  Gfl.  i)d.  per  bushel ;  Indian  corn,  3«.  Od.  per  buBhel ;  Spanish  pota- 
toes. Is.  \d,  per  bushel  in  the  fall ;  ditto,  68.  Gti.  per  buehel  in  the  spring ; 
beans,  Gs.  OJ.  per  bushel  ;  clean  flax  seed,  Gs.  0(i.  per  bushel  ;  turnips, 
Os.  Sf?.  per  bushel ;  apples,  Os.  8d.  per  bushel ;  horse  keeping  overnight, 
1«,  4(7.  ;  oats,  Os.  3rf.  per  raess ;  lodging,  Os.  .3(?.  1/.  per  night ;  potluck, 
Os.  8(i.  per  meal ;  New  England  flip,  Os.  9(/.  per  mug  ;  West  India  flip, 
Os.  lid.  per  mug  ;  good  grass-fed  beef,  Os,  2d.  2/.  per  lb.  ;  new  milk,  Os. 
2d.  per  quart ;  tobacco,  Os.  Id.  per  lb. ;  a  glass  of  New  England  rum, 
2  coppers  ;  doctor's  travel,  M.  per  mile — out ;  shop  joiner  to  have  38.  per 
piece  for  common  colored  chairs  with  bottoms  ;  the  rest  of  their  xcorli  in 
the  game  proporthn. 

"The  most  abundant  evidence  might  be  adduced  to 
show  that  the  people  of  Holden  unitedly,  cordially 
and  manfully,  engaged  with  their  fellow-countrymen 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

"  The  immediate  and  lasting  effects  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  upon  the  interests  of  this  town  deserve 
a  few  passing  remarks.  The  unwise  policy  of  Eng- 
land was  first  felt  along  our  sea-coast.  Numerous 
families,  hitherto  obtaining  their  livelihood  from  the 
seas,  were  driven  to  other  pursuits.  For  this  cause  not 
less  than  ten  families  removed  from  Harwich  and  vi- 
cinity (upon  the  Cape)  to  Holden.  Such  were  the 
Rogers'  settling  two  miles  south.  All  lands  belong- 
ing to  persons  supporting  the  cause  of  the  mother 
country  were  confiscated.  Many  hundreds  of  acres 
within  this  township  were  thus  transferred  to  the 
State.  The  history  of  one  tract,  containing  about  six 
hundred  acres,  deserves  notice.  This  tract  of  wood- 
land belonged  to  William  Brattle,  Esq.,  of  Cam- 
bridge. Under  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed 
1781,  it  was  sold  to  pay  State  debts.  Monsieur  Pierre 
Matthieu  Andre,  captain  of  the  ship  '  Jonathan,'  be- 
longing to  Jean  Francis  Billou,  of  Marseilles,  in  the 
south  of  France,  purchased  this  tract  of  land,  for 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds, 
or  about  six  dollars  per  acre.  The  ship  '  Jonathan,' 
having  been  condemned  as  unseaworthy,  was  sold,  and 
a  part  of  the  avails  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of 
this  land.  For  many  years  it  was  under  the  care  of 
Ebenezer  Estabrook,  Sr.,  and  subsequently  under  the 
care  of  his  son.     Sufficient  wood  was,  from  time  to 
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time,  cut  off  to  pay  the  taxes.  After  much  negotia- 
tion it  was  sold,  in  the  year  1826,  for  about  eleven 
dollars  per  acre.  The  proceeds  were  transmitted  to 
the  heirs  of  the  original  owner  in  France  ;  a  sufficient 
amount  having  been  deducted  to  defray  expenses 
attending  the  sale.  The  origin  of  the  name — French 
land,  will  have  been  apparent.'' 
The  following  were  in  the  service  from  Holden : 


Jeremiah  Fuller. 
Peter  Partridge. 
Ezra  Rice. 
David  Putter. 
Moses  Wheeler. 
Kathan  Wheeler. 
Thomas  Heard. 
William  Flagg. 
Increase  Stearns. 
Andrew  AUard. 
Thomas  Stevens. 
John  Griffin. 
David  Brown 
Thomas  Kimball. 
John  Williams. 
Samuel  Koe. 
John  Bayley. 
Jonathan  Bartlett. 
Jonathan  Flagg. 
Simon  Peter. 
Barzilla  Stickney. 
■William  Ebet, 
Daniel  Perry. 
Philip  Boston. 
John  Abbott. 
John  Potter. 
Artemas  Drj'den. 
Increase  Stearns,  Jr. 
William  Heard. 
John  Dodd. 
Micah  Harrington. 
Lemuel  Harrington. 
Nathan  Harrington. 
Lemuel  Heywood. 
Samuel  Heywood. 
Ephraim  Holt. 
John  Black. 


Benjamin  Mead,  Jr. 
Attai  Hubbard. 
Timothy  Marshall. 
Solomon  C.  Cheney. 
Constant  Webb. 
Asa  Greenwood. 
Jonathan  Flagg. 
Francis  Winch. 
Jabez  Metcalf. 
Jonathan  Howe. 
Joseph  Howe. 
Solomon  Parmenter. 
James  Davis,  Jr. 
Edmund  Davis. 
Jacob  Black. 
Nathaniel  Shephard. 
Francis  Wileon. 
Samuel  Thompson. 
John  Obens. 
Samuel  Hubbard. 
Isaac  Chenery. 
Sparrow  Crosby. 
Jonathan  Mooro. 
George  Webb. 
Bezaleel  Turner. 
Jonathan  Nichols. 
Tilla  Chaffin. 
Solomon  Davis. 
Daniel  Grout. 
James  Potter. 
Thomas  Davis. 
Samuel  Grant. 
Thomas  Wheeler. 
Aaron  ^Vheeler. 
Daniel  Hinds. 
Joshua  Gale. 
Simon  Stickney. 
Zillas  Stickney. 


The  following  is  an  account  of  what  cost  the  Town 
of  Holden  has  been  at  during  the  present  war  in  part: 

£  s. 

70  men  the  first  alarm  at  Cambridge,  April  19,  1775 40  0 

27  men  8  months  at  Winter  Hill,  May,  1775 238  0 

12  men  G  weeks  at  Dotchester,  December,  1775 26  17 

18  men  2  months  at  Dotchester,  February,  1776 30  0 

18  men  5  months  at  New  York,  July,  1776 180  5 

3  men  1  year  at  the  Northward,  1776 108  0 

4  men  5  months  at  Ticonderoga,  July,  1776 52  0 

4  men  5  months  at  Boston,  July,  1776 30  0 

15  men  2  months  at  New  York,  Septemlier,  1776 63  0 

15  men  3  months  at  the  Jersies,  December,  1776 150  0 

8  men  8  months  at  Khodisland,  upon  a  Kequest  of  the  General 

Court,  April  12, 1777 64  0 

11  men  6  weeks  at  Bennington,  July,  1777 70  0 

15  men  3  months  at  Stillwater,  September,  1777 90  0 

7  men  2  months  at  Providence,  May,  1777 28  0 

20  men  1  month  at  Fort  Edward,  October,  1777 38  0 

1  man  6  months  to  Guard  Stores  at  Brookfield,  June,  1777 8  0 

2  men  6  months  to  Guard  Stores  at  Brookfield,  Dec,  1777 12  0 

9  men  3  months  at  Rutland  as  Guards,  March,  1778 27  0 

3  men  6  months  at  Rutland,  July,  1778 18  0 

4  men  3  months  to  Dotchester,  September,  1778 17  0 

5  men  9  months  to  reinforce  the  continental  army,  July,  1779..  187  10 
4  men  8  months  to  Peekskill,  May  29, 1779 100  0 


G  men  9  months  to  Khodisland,  March,  1778 50  0 

8  men  6  weeks  at  Newport,  to  reinforce  Gen.  Sullivan,  1778 24  0 

3  men  6  weeks  at  Tiver  Town,  May,  1779 4  15 

2  men  3  months  at  Rutland  to  Guard,  July,  1779 4  10 

2  men  3  months  at  Rutland,  January  30,.  1779..,.. 3  0 

5  men  9  months  at  West  Point,  July  5,  1776 187  10 

5  men  2  months  at  Rhodisland,  September  20,  1779 10  10 

8  men  3  months  to  Claverick,  October  9, 1779 58  ]6 

19  men  upon  an  alarm  to  Hadley,  August,  1777 26  0 

2  men  at  Rutland,  April,  1780 16  0 

8hay's'  Rebellion. — The  insurrection  known  as 
Shays*  Rebellion  will  not  be  treated  in  detail  here. 
It  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  work. 

The  Civil  War. —In  the  late  Civil  War  Holdeu 
responded  promptly  to  the  President's  call  for  troops, 
and  her  record  is  one  in  which  her  citizens  may  justly 
feel  a  patriotic  pride.  The  town  furnished  two  hun- 
dred and  four  men  for  the  war,  eleven  of  whom  were 
commissioned  officers.  Amount  of  money  expended, 
exclusive  of  State  aid,  was  $7,963,38,  and  a  large 
amount  was  probably  secured  by  private  contribu- 
tion. The  first  town-meeting  relative  to  the  war  was 
held  under  dale  of  April  20, 1861,  when  one  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  were  appropriated  "  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  members  of  the  Holden  Rifle  Company 
and  their  families." 

The  Holden  Rifle  Company  formed  a  portion  of  the 
second  regiment  that  went  from  Massachusetts  (three 
months'  men),  and  left  for  the  South  April  IS,  1861. 

In  1876  the  town-hall  was  remodeled  and  memorial 
tablets  were  placed  in  the  interior  bearing  the  names 
of  thirty  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  service,  as 
follows:  Captain  Ira  J.  Kelton,  George  T.  Bigelow, 
Albert  Creed,  John  Fearing,  Edward  Clark,  Charles 
Gibbs,  James  W.  Goodnow,  James  W.  Haley,  Lyman 
E.  Keyes,  George  W.  Newell,  Michael  Riley,  John 
B.  Savage,  Amasa  A.  Howe,  George  T.  Johnson,  John 
K.  Houghton,. William  C.  Perrey,  Levi  Chamberlain, 
Frank  Lumazetta,  Uriah  Bassett,  Henry  M.  Fales, 
George  Thurston,  Calvin  Hubbard,  Sergeant  Harlem 
P.  Moore,  Winslow  B.  Rogers,  Alfred  S.  Tucker, 
Henry  M.  Holt,  H.  Erskine  Black,  Elisha  C  Daven- 
port, John  Handley  and  Horace  L.  Truesdell. 


CHAPTER    CLXXII. 

HOIvDEN— ( Co7itinued. ) 

ECCLESIASTICAI,  HISTORY. 
First  Congregational — First  Baptist — Homan  Catholic. 

It  has  been  mentioned  on  a  previous  page  that  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  town  was  to  provide  for  religious 
worship.  One  year  later,  in  1742,  it  was  voted  to  call 
Rev.  Joseph  Davis  to  the  gospel  ministry,  and  he  was 
ordained  Dec.  22,  1742,  upon  which  date  the  church 
was  organized  with  fourteen  members.  **  The  con- 
nection," says  Rev.  Mr.  Damon,  **  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
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Davis,  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Holden,  continued 
until  January,  1773,  when  he  was  dismissed  at  his 
own  request.  From  a  printed  sermon  of  Mr.  Davis  I 
have  gathered  some  statistics  relating  to  the  history 
of  this  town,  worthy  of  preservation,  as  they  were 
collected  by  one  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
first  settlers  of  Holden.  I  would  remark  that  Mr. 
Davis  preached  this  sermon  January  2,  1793,  fifty 
years  having  passed  since  his  introduction  to  the 
work  of  the  gospel  ministry.  '  At  first,'  writes  Mr. 
Davis,  'your  increase  was  slow;  little  alteration  for 
the  term  of  five  years  ;  but  afterwards  the  increase 
was  more  ;  for,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  your  number 
of  families  was  fifty-five.  For  the  second  ten  years 
the  increase  in  families  was  small — only  ten.  The 
last  ten  years  of  my  ministry  the  increase  was  fifty- 
one.  The  whole  number  at  my  dismission,  about  one 
hundred  and  six  families.  There  had  been  642  births; 
about  330  were  males  and  about  310  wrre  females. 
There  have  died  214  persons  ;  about  80  under  the  age 
of  two  years  and  more  than  half  under  the  age  of  five. 
The  number  baptized  by  me,  about  520.  At  the  end 
of  twenty  years  the  church  consisted  of  about  75 
members,  and  when  I  was  dismissed  of  86  :  38  males, 
48  females.  There  was  a  remarkable  sickness  about 
seven  years  after  my  settlement ;  22  persons  died. 
And  about  six  years  after,  the  year  after  the  great 
Earthquake,  a  raging  distemper  carried  oft"  about  45 
persons  in  a  short  time,  mostly  younger  persons  and 
children.'  " 

Mr.  Davis  remained  until  1773.  Dec.  21,  1774, 
Bev.  Joseph  Avery  was  ordained  pastor,  and  remained 
with  the  church  until  his  death,  March  5,  1824. 
"  During  Mr.  Avery's  pastorate  an  unpleasant  con- 
troversy, relating  to  church  music,  disturbed  the 
peace  of  society  in  town,  near  the  close  of  the  18th 
century.  Some  of  the  regular  attendants  upon  public 
worship  refused  to  occupy  their  seats  in  the  meeting- 
house, unless  the  psalms  and  hymns  could  be  sung 
without  the  aid  of  the  unconsecrated  viol  and  the  un- 
hallowed pitch-pipe.  The  venerable  pastor  exerted 
most  strenuously  his  peace-making  talents.  An  un- 
common share  he  was  acknowledged  to  possess.  A 
reconciliation  between  the  parties  was  effected  by  the 
counsel  and  advice  of  so  wise  a  mediator." 

One  member,  in  a  communication  to  Mr.  Avery,  in 
relation  to  this  matter,  says : 

"The  mode  of  singing  is  so  much  ofl^ensive  to  me, 
that  I  cannot  Glorify  God,  nor  be  Edified  myself:  and 
further  the  Church  have  gon  Conterary  to  the  Cove- 
nant owned  be  Every  Brother  of  the  Church  :  in  the 
Covenant  are  these  words  promising  Carefully  to 
avoid  all  sinful  stumbling  Blocks  and  Contentions  to 
metion  no  more  on  the  Covenant :  the  mere  musick 
as  you  Call  it,  is  the  Block  in  my  way,  as  your  Self 
and  the  Church  are  Sensable  of:  this  mere  Music  has 
No  melody  at  all  in  it :  and  further  I  would  wish  to 
se  the  Carrecter  Discribed  in  the  Letter  subscribed  to 
Mr and  my  self  truly  and  faithfully  observed, 


and  Not  Lord  it  over  any  ones  Concience:  I  answer 
for  my  Self  and  No  other." 

Horatio  Bardwell,  who  had  served  a  short  time  as 
joint  pastor  under  Mr.  Avery,  remained  until  the 
ordination  of  Rev.  William  P.  Paine,  October  24, 
1833.  Mr.  Paine  remained  pastor  until  his  death, 
November  28,  1870, — a  period  of  over  forty-three 
years.  His  successors  have  been  as  follows :  Revs. 
William  A.  Lamb,  H.  M.  Rogers  and  Melven  J.  Allen, 
present  pastor. 

The  first  house  of  worship,  which  was  erected  in 
1789,  was  remodeled  in  1827-28.  It  was  further  im- 
proved and  beautified  in  1874,  and  in  December  of 
that  year  was  rededicated. 

The  Baptist  Church. — The  recorded  history  of  ' 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Holden  begins  June  4,  1804, 
when  Ephraim  Mirrick  was  chosen  moderator ;  John 
Hubbard,  clerk ;  Asa  Howe,  collector,  and  Ephraim 
Mirrick,  associate  deacon,  when  no  deacon  was  present 
from  Templeton.  The  Rev.  Elisha  Andrews,  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Templeton,  preached  in 
town  for  some  years  before  a  church  was  organized. 
Baptist  Church  members  here  were  regarded  as  a 
branch  church  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Templeton. 

Rev.  Mr.  Damon  says :  "  Tradition  reports  that 
Mr.  John  Perry,  living  upon  the  farm  known  as  the 
Perry  Farm,  was  the  first  person  of  this  denomina- 
tion belonging  to  the  town.  The  records  of  the  town 
partially  confirm  the  voice  of  tradition.  An  article 
was  inserted  in  the  warrant  for  the  town-meeting,  to 
be  held  May  5,  1788,  '  To  see  if  the  town  will  answer 
the  petition  of  Mr.  John  Perry  and  others  of  the 
Baptis  belonging  to  said  Holden.'  The  vote  of  the 
town  in  reference  to  this  article  reads  as  follows: 
'  Voted  not  to  allow  the  petition  of  Mr.  John  Perry 
and  others  of  the  Baptis  belonging  to  Holden.' 
From  other  records  upon  the  town-books  it  appears 
that  this  petition  related  to  the  abatement  of  taxes 
to  be  raised  for  the  support  of  the  Established 
Church." 

The  church  was  organized  December  31,  1807, 
with  the  following  members :  Aaron  Perry,  Ephraim 
Mirrick,  Hezekiah  Walker,  Abraham  Gates,  John 
Hubbard,  Solomon  Parminter,  Asa  Howe,  Silas 
Walker,  Charles  Brooks,  Eli  Hubbard,  Benjamin 
Hubbard,  Jotham  Howe,  Thomas  Howe,  Samuel 
Abbott,  John  Walker,  Paul  Colburn,  Thomas  Mar- 
shall, Daniel  Shepard,  Pelatiah  Allen,  John  Brown, 
William  Everett,  Polly  Sargent,  Lydia  Parminter, 
Lydia  Hubbard,  Mehitabel  Colburn,  Hannah  Howe, 
Sally  Howe,  Polly  Walker,  Lydia  Parminter,  Jr., 
Polly  Hubbard,  Elenor  Howe,  Polly  Henry,  Lucretia 
Howe,  Nancy  Brooks,  Polly  Buck,  Patty  Caldwell, 
Sarah  Pratt,  Sarah  Mason,  Rachel  Walker,  Dorothy 
Howe,  Tabitba  Perry,  Thankful  Mason,  Lucy  Walker, 
Eunice  Metcalf,  Judith  Gates,  Persis  Walker  and 
Nabby  Shepard. 

The  council  which  organized  this  church  convened 
at  the  house  of  Abraham  Gates,  and  the  following 
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were  present :  From  Harvard,  Elder  George  Robin- 
son, Deacon  Ephraim  Emerson,  Charles  Chase  and 
Jeremiah  Dyer ;  from  Leverett,  Elder  Elijah  Mon- 
tague and  Peter  Ripley  ;  from  Sutton,  Elder  Samuel 
Waters,  Deacon  Moses  Putnam,  Solomon  Marble  and 
Jonah  Golding. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  pastors:  Elisha  Andrews, 
Thomas  Marshall,  John  Walker,  Appleton  Belknap, 
George  Waters,  Samuel  Everett,  Andrew  Pollard, 
Woodman  H.  Watson,  J.  H.  Tilton,  T.  C.  Tingley,  J. 
H.  Tilton  (second  pastorate),  Lester  Williams,  John 
S.  Harridon,  George  W.  Kinney,  John  Rounds,  John 
K.  Chace,  I.  S.  Hamblin  and  D.  F.  Ester,  present 
pastor. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1820,  and 
has  twice  since  been  remodeled  and  improved. 

The  additions  by  baptism  the  last  two  decades  have 
been  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  and  since  its 
organization,  in  1807,  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 
The  preticnt  membership  is  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine. 

Deacons. — Silas  Walker,'  chosen  1811 ;  Winsor  New- 
ton,' chosen  1811  ;  John  Woodbury,'  chosen  1820; 
Jonas  Warren,  chosen  1836;  James  S.  Moore,' chosen 
October  4, 1839 ;  Willard  Allen,'  chosen  November  27, 
1840;  George  S.  Goddard,  chosen  May  15,  1857 ;  Wil- 
liam Howe,  chosen  December  4,  1873.  William  C. 
Metcalf,  church  clerk. 

Catholic  Church. — The  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Holden  dates  back  to  1860,  when  a  hand- 
ful of  Catholics  applied  for  a  priest  to  administer  to 
them  the  rites  of  their  holy  religion.  Instrumental 
in  this  cause  were  the  old  pioneers  of  Catholicity  in 
Holden,  the  late  Mr.  Michael  McLaughlin  and  Mr. 
James  Prendergast ;  and  divine  services  were  held  for 
the  first  time,  and  for  a  number  of  years,  at  Mr. 
McLaughlin's  house  by  Rev.  Father  Gibson,  then 
parish  priest  of  St.  John's  Church,  Worcester. 

Later  on,  in  1860,  the  hall  at  Eagleville  was  used 
for  church  purposes ;  then  the  town-hall.  In  the 
year  1869  Rev.  Thomas  Griffin  purchased  land  in 
Holden  Centre,  and  by  his  untiring  zeal  a  church  was 
erected.  Shortly  after  it  was  placed  in  charge  of 
Rev.  A.  J.  Derbuel  as  a  mission  of  West  Boylston 
parish,  and  later  on  as  a  mission  of  the  parish  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  Worcester,  Rev.  Robert 
Walshe,  pastor.  During  Father  Walshe's  charge  the 
church  was  twice  enlarged. 

In  1884  Rev.  James  McCloskey  was  stationed  as 
first  parish  priest  of  Holden.  He  remained  until  the 
fall  of  1886,  when  he  resigned.  During  his  adminis- 
tration the  present  parochial  residence  was  purchased. 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  Joyce  was  next  installed  as  parish 
priest,  and  in  the  month  of  January,  1888,  he  died  ; 
his  remains  were  interred  in  the  church-yard  near  the 
church.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  present  pastor. 
Rev.   John    D.   McGann,   who    has   done  much   to 


strengthen  not  only  the  spiritual,  but  also  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  parish,  and  preparations  are  now 
in  progress  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church,  as  the 
present  one  is  fast  becoming  too  small  to  accommo- 
date the  increasing  congregation. 

The  Catholic  population  now  numbers  over  one 
thousand  souls. 

Among  the  prominent  clergymen  who  have  admin- 
istered the  spiritual  wants  of  the  parish  are  Rt.  Rev. 
P.  T.  O'Reilly,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  Springfield;  Rev. 
John  J.  Power,  D.D.,  V.G. ;  Rev.  P.  J.  Garrigan,  D.D., 
vice-rector  of  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington. 


CHAPTER  CLXXIII. 

HOLDEN— ( Continued. ) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Early  Schools— Slalulica  of  1840 — The  SchooU  of  ISSS— School  Commitlee 
— The  Damon  Memorial — ManufactnreB, 

Schools. — The  citizens  of  Holden  early  mani- 
fested an  interest  in  educational  matters,  and  at  the 
second  town  meeting,  held  May  19,  1741,  it  was 
"  voted  to  have  a  writing  and  reading  school." 

"During  the  early  history  of  the  town  frequent 
mention  is  made  that  public  schools  were  kept  at 
houses  of  private  persons.  In  1752  a  school  was 
kept  8  months  at  Mr.  Joseph  Hubbard's  house  :  an- 
other school,  the  same  year,  at  Lieut.  Cyprian  Ste- 
vens' house.  During  the  following  year  schools  were 
kept  in  other  parts  of  the  town, — 3  months  at  the 
centre  ;  3  months  at  Jonathan  Lovell's  house;  and 
3  months  at  Lieut.  Richard  Flagg's  house.  In  1754 
it  was  voted,  in  town-meeting,  that  £14-6s.-8d.  be 
appropriated  for  the  erection  of  a  school-house  at  the 
centre  of  the  town.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
that  this  vote  was  carried  into  execution.  Tradition 
reports  that  the  first  school-house  was  erected  in  the 
east  part  of  the  town,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Bullard  place.  The  sum  annually  appropriated  for 
schools  gradually  increased  from  year  to  year.  In 
1752  the  sum  of  £ll-12s.  was  raised  for  6  months' 
schooling ;  and  in  1762  the  sum  had  increased  to  £30, 
including  the  interest  upon  the  lime  lot." — (Damon). 

The  following  are  school  statistics  for  1840 : 

No.  of  Bcholara 
Part  of  the  town.  between  3  and  21        Appropri- 

years.  ationa. 

No.    1,        Centre 110  S176.00 

"      2,         UnioHTille...  125  150.00 

"      3,        East  Part 66  94.00 

"      4,        Flagg  District 48  79.00 

"      5,        Eagleville 109  162  00 

"       6,        Cliaffln  District 65  76.00 

"      7,        Walker    District 31  65.00 

"      8,        West  Part 20  4^0.00 

"      9,        Near  John  Estabrook's 48  40.00 

"     10,         Ne.-ir  Samuel  Brook's 32  45.70 

"     11,         Near  Widow  Allen's 35  53.04 

"    12,        French  Woods'  District 66  67.67 

733  81062.67 
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Average  attendance — Summer,  387  ;  winter,  414. 
Number  of  scholarB  between  four  years  and  sixteen  years,  485. 
Number  of  teachers — Summer,  12  lemales,  0  males. 
Number  of  teachers — Winter,  ."i  females,  0  males. 
Average  wages  per  month,  including  board,  $11.61,  females;  826.87, 
males. 
Average  value  board  per  month,  86. no,  females;  88,  males. 
Private  schools  and  schools  kept  to  prolong  common  schools,  5. 
Aggregate  number  of  months,  !>. 
Aggregate  number  of  scholai's,  45. 
At  an  expense  to  individuals,  8135. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  schools,  teachers 
employed  and  number  of  scholars,  for  1887  and  1888  : 

High  School. — Alonzo  K.  Learned,  principal ;  assist- 
ant, Miss  Lizbeth  M.  Lamed  ;  pupils,  48. 

Centre  District.  (Grammar.) — ^Teachers,  Miss  Addie 
M.  Black,  Miss  Nellie  M.  Bascom  ;  pupils,  43. 

(Primary.) — Teacher,  Miss  Maggie  Rice ;  pupils,  47. 

Unionville  School.  (Mixed.) — Teacher,  Miss  Belle 
M.  Eice;  pupils,  18. 

Chaffinville  School.  (Mixed.) — Teachers,  Miss  Eld- 
ridge,  Miss  M.  E.  Newcomb ;  pupils,  35. 

Number  Four.  (Mixed.) — Teacher,  Miss  N.  D. 
Chamberlain  ;  pupils,  15. 

Jeffersonville  Schools.      (Grammar.)— Teachers,   R. 

D.  Hubbard,  C.  W.  Chace;  pupils,  33. 
(Secondary.) — Teachers,  Miss  N.  M.  Bascom,  Mips 

8.  L.  Austin  ;  pupils,  49. 

(Intermediate.)  —  Teacher,  Miss  L.  J.  Andrews; 
pupils,  44. 

(Primary.) — Teacher,  Mrs.  S.  A.  E.  Thompson; 
pupils,  45. 

Dawsonville  School.    (Mixed.) — Teacher,  Miss  Maud 

E.  Davis;  pupils,  28. 

Northwood  School.  (Mixed.) — Teacher,  Miss  Irene 
A.  Lord ;  pupils,  34. 

New  State  School.  (Mixed.) — Teachers,  Miss  Mary 
E.  Murphy,  Miss  Bertha  M.  Drury  ;  pupils,  31. 

South  School.  (Mixed.)— Teacher,  Miss  Sadie  I. 
Packard ;  pupils,  21. 

Quinapoxet  Schools.  (Grammar  Department.)  — 
Teachers,  Mary  L.  Corey,  Miss  Miriam  W.  Newcomb, 
Miss  Grace  C.  Whiting ;  pupils,  25. 

(Primary  Department.) — Teachers,  Miss  Etta  M. 
Greene,  Miss  A.  E.  Butterfield,  Miss  N.  D.  Chamber- 
lain ;  pupils,  35. 

Statistics. — Number  of  persons  between  five  and 
fifteen  according  to  the  annual  school  census,  taken 
in  May,  1887,  492 ;  number  between  eight  and  four- 
teen years  of  age,  341  ;  number  enrolled  on  our 
school  records,  including  High  School,  551. 

Salaries  of  teachers  :  High  School  principal,  $1000 ; 
assistant,  $432.     Total,  $1432. 

Centre  Grammar,  $300 ;  Centre  Primary,  $220 ; 
Unionville,  twenty-four  weeks,  $168 ;  Chaffinville, 
$220  ;  No.  4,  twenty-four  weeks,  $168  ;  Jeffer-sonville 
Grammar,  $360 ;  Jeffersonville  Secondary,  $240 ;  Jef- 
fersonville Intermediate,  $240 ;  Jeffersonville  Pri- 
mary, $236  ;  Dawsonville,  $210;  North  Woods,  $210  ; 
New  State,  $210  ;  South  School,  $210 ;   Quinapoxet 


Grammar,  $250 ;  Quinapoxet  Primary,  $210.  Total, 
$4,884. 

The  School  Committee  for  1887  and  1888  was  as 
follows:  W.  E.  Austin,  chairman,  term  expires  1890; 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Warren,  .secretary,  term  expires  1889 ; 
Charles  E.  Parker,  term  expires  1889  ;  E.  P.  Thomp- 
son, resigned  November,  1887;  Mrs.  I.  M.  Ball,  term 
expires  1890 ;  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Davis,  term  expires 
1888  ;  Thomas  Hennessey,  truant  officer. 

Libraries — The  Damon  Memorial.— Th.^  citizens 
of  Holden  may  well  congratulate  themselves  iu 
having  one  of  the  finest  library  buildings  in  the 
county.  This  building  is  known  as  the  Damon  Mem- 
orial, and  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Gale,  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  It  contains  the  Gale  Free  Pub- 
lic Library  and  the  High  School.  It  was  dedicated 
August  29,  1880,  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  It 
was  presented  to  the  town  of  Holden  by  Mr.  Samuel 
C.  Gale,  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Parker, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen.  An  address 
was  delivered  upon  the  occasion  by  Colonel  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson,  the  distinguished  litterateur  of 
Cambridge. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  at  the  dedication 
consisted  of  Alonzo  K.  Learned,  Henry  W.  Warren, 
Waldo  E.  A.ustin,  Charles  E.  Parker  and  Stillman  F. 
Morse. 

The  Holden  Library  Association  was  organized 
October  4,  1876.  The  first  officers  were:  Trustees — 
Colonel  I.  N.  Ross,  William  Howe,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Phelps 
(three  years),  William  C.  Metcalf,  Gates  Chapman, 
Mrs.  I.  M.  Ball  (two  years),  H.  B.  Morse,  J.  T.  Abbott, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Fairbanks  (one  year)  ;  President,  I.  N. 
Ross ;  Vice-President,  H.  B.  Morse ;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  William  D.  Cheney. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1880  the  librarian  reported 
668  books  as  belonging  to  the  library;  in  1881,  755; 
in  1883,  1030. 

Colonel  I.  N.  Ross  served  as  president  until  his 
death,  in  1881,  when  William  C.  Metcalf  was  elected 
president.  In  1883  H.  W.  Warren  presided;  W.  E. 
Austin  has  been  president  since  1883. 

In  July,  1888,  a  special  meeting  was  called  to  take 
action  with  reference  to  presenting  the  library  to  the 
town,  which,  with  the  books  presented  by  the  Hon.  S. 
C.  Gale,  were  to  form  a  "  Free  Public  Library,"  and 
it  was  voted  that  trustees  of  the  Holden  Library 
Association  be  authorized  and  directed  to  transfer  the 
books  and  other  property  connected  with  this  library 
to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  town  of  Holden  when- 
ever the  said  town  shall  vote  to  accept  the  same  in 
accordance  with  the  constitutional  provisions  of  this 
association.  In  accordance  with  which  vote  fourteen 
hundred  volumes  were  turned  over  to  the  "  Gale  Free 
Public  Library  of  Holden." 
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CHAPTER    CLXXIV. 

UOl/D^i^—iCoiiinued.) 

Phyiiciam—MnsmUl—The    Centennial    Celehraliou — Town    Home— Distin- 
guished— Natives — Population — Valuation. 

Physicians.— The  first  physician  in  Holden  was 
Isaac  Chenery.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolution, 
and  was  one  of  the  town's  most  esteemed  citizens.  He 
was  born  in  Medfieldin  1742,  and  died  October  20, 1822. 
Other  physicians  have  been  as  follows  :  Thaddeus 
Chenery,  son  of  Isaac ;  Moses  Wheeler,  Aaron  Hol- 
brook,  John  Smith  and  son,  John  M.  Smith,  George 
Estabrook,  David  Davis,  Aaron  E.  Babcock,  Warren 
Partridge,  A.  G.  Skinner,  Augustus  Robbins,  J.  O. 
West,  A.  D.  Smith,  J.  S.  Ames,  A.  B.  Robinson,  J.  S. 
Rood  and  C.  W.  Stickney.  Drs.  Ames  and  Stickney 
are  the  present  physicians.  The  former  has  practiced 
here  since  1858,  and  the  latter  since  1882. 

A  commandery  of  Knights  Templar  and  append- 
ant orders  was  established  here  June  24,  1825,  with 
the  following  members :  Jonas  L.  Sibley,  James  Es- 
tabrook, Lewis  Thayer,  Samuel  Stratton,  Orin  Dal- 
rimple,  Elisha  Andrews,  Jacob  Frieze,  Daniel  Ten- 
ney,  George  Estabrook,  David  Davis,  Jacob  Wood, 
Joel  Nurse,  Manasseh  Willard  and  Adin  Ballou. 

The  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  town  was  held  May  4,  1841.  The  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  consisted  of  Samuel  Damon, 
Charles  Chaffin,  Silas  Flagg,  Lemuel  Fiske,  Paul 
Davis,  John  Davis,  William  Metcalf,  Samuel  Foster, 
Silas  M.  Hubbard,  James  Winch,  Jason  Mann,  Jon- 
athan Rice,  Judah  Wright.  The  marshals  were 
Chenery  Abbott,  Le  Baron  Putnam,  Joab  S.  Holt, 
Charles  L.  Knowlton,  Ethan  Davis,  Nathan  Howe, 
William  Howe,  Sparrow  Crosby,  James  S.  Moore. 
The  historical  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Samuel 
C.  Damon,  and  was  a  faithful  review  of  the  history 
of  the  towu.  Other  addresses  were  delivered  by  Wil- 
liam Lincoln,  S.  F.  Haven,  Colonel  Isaac  Davis, 
Colonel  James  Estabrook  and  others. 

The  town-house  was  erected  in  1837,  ai  a  cost  of 
$3,869.58.  In  1876  it  was  remodeled  at  a  cost  of 
$4,292.42.  Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  town- 
house  the  town-meetings  were  held  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

Holden  has  sent  many  bright  and  capable  men  and 
women  into  missionary  fields ;  among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Deacon  Isaac  Fisk,  to  the  Choctaw  In- 
dians, in  1819;  Miss  Abigail  P.  Davis,  wife  of  Rev. 
William  Goodall,  to  Beyroot,  in  1822  ;  Miss  Hannah 
Davis,  wife  of  Rev.  Alden  Grout,  to  the  Zulus,  in 
1834;  Edward  Bailey  and  wife,  Caroline  Hubbard,  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  1836 ;  Miss  Myra  Fair- 
banks, wife  of  Rev.  Gushing  Eells,  to  the  Flathead 
Indians,  in  1838  ;  Mrs.  Goddard,  daughter  of  Asa 
Abbott,  to  China ;  Miss  Isabel  Davis,  wife  of  James 
F.  Clarke,  to  Turkey. 


A  worthy  son  of  Holden  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  C. 
Damon,  who  was  born  February  15,  1815.  He  was  a 
clergyman,  ordained  September  15,  1841,  and  on  the 
15th  of  the  following  February  he  sailed  for  Hono- 
lulu, under  the  auspices  of  the  Seaman's  Friend  So- 
ciety, as  chaplain.  He  remained  in  Honolulu  until 
his  death,  in  1888.  Mr.  Damon  was  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  history  of  his  native  town,  and,  as  before 
mentioned,  delivered  an  historical  address  at  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  organization  of  Holden, 
May  4,  1851.  He  subsequently  wrote  the  "  History 
of  Holden,"  which  was  published  in  1841.  Within  a 
few  years  he  had  revised  this  work,  and  in  about 
1882  a  proposition  to  publish  the  book  was  submitted 
to  the  town.  The  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  matter  reported  favorably,  but  no  further  action 
was  taken.  (The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Damon's 
"  History  of  Holden  "  for  valuable  material  used  in 
the  preparation  of  this  history.) 

Population. — The  earliest  census  of  the  town 
was  taken  in  1765. 

Number  of  families,  75;  males  under  sixteen  years, 
161,  above  sixteen  years,  109;  females,  under  sixteen 
years,  116,  above  sixteen  years,  107 ;  negroes,  2. 
Total,  495. 

The  following  is  the  census  of  1773  : 


DuTid  Winch  5 

Elijah  Rice 6 

Maaten  Holt 5 

Moses  Stickney 11 

Samuel  Grant 6 

JobColburn 7 

Wm  Nickols 10 

^John  Perry 8 

John  Obens 2 

Abra  How 3 

Asa  How 7 

Eliaha  Hubbard 7 

Elijah  Rice,  jr 6 

Peter  Hubbard 8 

Wm  Harris 9 

Eliaha  Mirrick 8 

Aaron  Newton. „ 3 

Joseph  Moi-se 10 

Samuel  Estabrookjr 4 

Thomas  Grout 6 

Andrew  Smith 11 

Dea  Jos  Hubbard 7 

Jonas  Gale 11 

Wm  Marshall 7 

Hezekiah  Walker 3 

Seth   Snow 7 

Edmund  Hall 4 

John  Winch 9 

Joeiah  Broad  jr 4 

John  Abbott 12 

Josiah  Stratton 8 

Jonathan  Wheeler 4 

Abel  How 3 

Henry  Taft 9 

Benjamin  Allen 6 

Paul  Goodale 5 

Samuel  Chatfin 9 

Eph  Smith 6 

William  Raymond 7 

Dea  Da»id  Fiske 8 

Samuel  Heywood 9 

In  1790,  1077  ;  in  1800,  1142 


James  Dods 3 

Rd  Flagg 5 

Daniel  Black 6 

Benjamin  Mead 5 

laaac  Bartlett 11 

Isaac  Chenery 8 

Israel  Davis  jr 7 

Nathaniel  Shepherd.... 3 

Jason  Gleason 7 

Peter  Goulden 6 

Samuel  Hubbard 7 

Joseph  Kingsbury 6 

Noah  Haven 3 

John  Black 5 

Jabez  Harrington 11 

James  Cheney 6 

Fi^ancis  Wilson 4 

Jona  Howe 6 

Ebenezer  Melet 5 

Joseph  Greenwood 5 

Samuel  Estabrook 3 

Charles  Heywood 13 

Amos  Heywood 9 

Israel  Davis 8 

Josiah  Broad 7 

Samuel  Hubbard  jr 8 

Asa  Lovel 4 

Peter  Noice. 2 

Ephraim  Holt 5 

Ezaleel  Fisk 6 

Increase  Stearns 9 

Judah  Wright 6 

Joseph  Davis 5 

Thomas  Kimball 8 

Stephen  White 6 

Jona  Lovell 8 

Moses  Wheeler  jr 2 

Jeremiah  Fuller 5 

David  Perry 6 

Jesse  Allen 5 


in   1820,  1402;  in 
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1830,  1718;  in  1840,  1851;  in  1853,  1945;  1870,2000; 
1875,  2180;  in  1880,  2499;  in  1885,  2471. 

The  valuation  of  the  town  in  1781  was  $89,604.15; 
in  1840,  $576,622 ;  in  1888,  $1,616,783. 

Manufacturing. — The  nucleus  of  the  large  busi- 
ness now  conducted  by  Messrs.  Howe  &  Jefferson, 
at  Jeffersonville  (formerly  known  as  Drydenville),  was 
made  in  1825,  when  a  small  factory  of  eight  looms 
was  built  by  a  Mr.  Morse.  It  was  soon  after  pur- 
chased by  John  Jephardson  and  run  as  a  satinet-mill. 
At  about  this  period  Colonel  Artemas  Dryden  also 
built  a  mill  which  contained  eight  looms.  In  1858 
Deacon  William  Howe  and  Major  Theron  E.  Hall 
began  the  woolen  manufacture  here  in  a  small  one-set 
mill.  In  1860  Major  Hall's  interest  passed  into  the 
hands  of  M.  V.  B.  Jefferson,  and  the  business  was 
conducted  under  the  firm-name  of  Howe  &  Jefferson 
until  1880,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  purchased  his  partner's 
interest,  and  the  mill  has  since  been  run  by  him  under 
the  name  of  the  Jeffersonville  Matiufacturing  Com- 
pany, making  woolen  goods.  Jeffersonville  is  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Fitchburg  and  Central  Massachusetts 
Railroads.  The  post-office  was  established  in  1874, 
with  M.  V.  B.  Jefferson  as  postmaster,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded under  President  Cleveland's  administration  by 
the  present  incumbent,  William  J.  Prendergast. 

The  mill  at  Damonville  came  into  the  possession  of 
Charles  P.  Dawson  in  1869.  Mr.  Dawson  has  enlarged 
the  capacity  of  the  mills,  and  greatly  improved  the 
village..    He  manufactures  satinets. 

Spring  Dale  Mill  was  built  in  1875-76  by  its  present 
proprietor,  L.  J.  Smith,  of  West  Boylston,  for  the 
manufacture  of  fancy  cassimeres. 

In  1821  the  saw  and  grist-mills  at  Eagleville,  owned 
by  Caleb  Kendall,  were  purchased  by  Samuel  Clark, 
and  a  small  factory  erected.  This  mill  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1834,  and  in  the  following  year  was  rebuilt, 
and  has  since  been  enlarged.  In  1S40  the  establish- 
ment was  called  the  "  Eagleville  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany." It  had,  at  this  time,  sixteen  hundred  spindles, 
and  the  annual  product  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  yards  of  sheeting.  It  is  now 
run  by  S.  F.  Morse. 

The  factory  at  Unionville  is  claimed  to  have  been 
the  first  factory  in  Worcester  County  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  spinning  cotton  yarn.  This  business  was 
commenced  here  in  1809,  by  Eleazer  Eider  &  Son.  The 
weaving  by  power-looms  commenced  in  1822,  and 
cotton  cloth  was  manufactured.  John  Lees  was  the 
owner.     These  mills  were  burned  in  1884. 

The  North  Woods  factory  was  built  by  B.  T.  South- 
gate  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods.  It  was 
changed  to  cotton  goods  by  William  Buffum  in  1827. 
Its  capacity  in  1840  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand yards  of  sheeting  annually.  It  had,  at  that  time, 
fourteen  hundred  and  eighty  spindles  and  forty  looms. 
It  is  now  owned  by  the  West  Boylston  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  run  by  A.  H.  Turner. 

The  mill  at  Quinnepoxet  Village  was  built  by  S. 


Damon  in  1831.  It  was  burned  in  1869,  and  rebuilt 
soon  after.  It  is  now  owned  by  Cyrus  G.  Woods,  and 
satinet  is  manufactured.  The  post-office  was  estab- 
lished here  in  1884,  with  Mr.  Woods  as  postmaster, 
and  is  located  in  the  fine  business  block  erected  by 
him.  He  has  also  purchased  the  Lovellville  property, 
which  he  has  greatly  improved,  practically  uniting 
the  two  villages. 

The  mills  at  Chaffinville  were  built  about  1820. 
They  were  burned  a  few  years  since.  Waldo  E. 
Austin's  saw-mill  was  rebuilt  in  1881,  and  steam- 
power  added  in  the  following  year. 

The  tanning  industry  at  Eagleville  dates  back  to 
1825,  when  John  Maynard  built  a  tannery  at  this 
place,  then  called  "  Brick  City."  In  1840  Waterman 
G.  Warren  and  his  brother  Samuel  commenced  tan- 
ning here.  This  partnership  lasted  until  18.50.  In 
that  year  Mr.  W.  G.  Warren  purchased  the  Edward 
Richardson  tannery,  which  was  built  prior  to  1789. 
The  present  tannery  at  Eagleville  is  a  fine  structure, 
and  its  facilities  for  producing  card-leather  are  unsur- 
passed by  any  in  the  State. 

This  firm  has  been  successively  known  as  B.  &  H. 
W.  Warren  &  Co.,  W.  G.  Warren  &  Sons.,  and  W.  G. 
Warrens'  Sons.  {See  biography  of  W.  G.  Warren, 
on  page  1393  of  this  work.) 


CHAPTER    CLXXV. 
HOLDEN— ( Continued. ) 

CIVIL   HISTORY. 

The  First  Totm-Meetinij— Officers  Elected— Lul  of  Town  Clerls  /rom  1741 
to  1 889 — Stlectmeu — ABsessors —  Treasiirere — JieprcBentatives — JjelcgateB 
to  Pi-ovittciat  Congress. 

Civil  History. — The  first  town-meeting  was  held 
May  4,  1741,  and  among  the  officers  chosen  were 
Cyprian  Stevens,  town  clerk ;  Simon  Davis,  John 
Biglo  and  Cyprian  Stevens,  selectmen  ;  and  Samuel 
Clark,  Samuel  Pierce  and  Samuel  Heywood,  asses- 
sors. Two  weeks  later  the  second  town-meeting  was 
held  and  the  first  vote  was  "  to  have  the  gospel 
preached  in  town."  It  was  also  voted,  at  this  meet- 
ing, "  to  have  a  writing  and  reading  school." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  town  officers  from  1741 
to  1889  : 

Clerks. — Cyprian  Stevens,  1741-46  ;  Samuel  Hey- 
wood, 1747-51  ;  Samuel  Pierce,  1752,  '54-57  ;  Joseph 
Greenwood,  1753  ;  Esrael  Davis,  1758-74,  '78-81 ; 
John  Childa,  Jr.,  1775-82  ;  David  Fiske,  1783-86,  '88, 
'89;  Noah  Haven,  1787;  John  Dodd,  1790-1801; 
William  Dodd,  1802;  Paul  Davis,  1803-20;  Paul 
Davis,  .Jr.,  1821-57. 

Selectmen. — Simon  Davis,  1741-43;  John  Biglo, 
1741-46,  '48-51,  '55,  '56,  '61 ;  Cyprian  Stevens,  1741, 
'44-46;  Samuel  Thompson,  1742, '54;  Samuel  Pierce, 
1743,  '46,  '48-52,  '56-58  ;  Samuel  Heywood,  1744,  '48 
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-51,  '59,  '60,  '64,  '66;  David  Brown,  1745;  Samuel 
Hubbard,  1747,  '53-55,  '57,  '62,  '64 ;  Jonathan  Lovell, 
1747,  '52,  '59,  '60 ;  William  Nichols,  1747  ;  Richard 
Flagg,  1752-58,  '60,  '63,  '79,  '80 ;  Israel  Davis,  1753- 
55,  '58-60,  '63-71  ;  Joseph  Hubbard,  1753-55,  '61,  '62, 
'64^67,  '72,  '73;  Joseph  Greenwood,  1753,  '61  ;  James 
Boyd,  1756-58;  Amos  Heywood,  1756,  '57,  '62,  '63, 
'80;  John  Child,  1758,  '62-67,  '70-76;  Benjamin 
Howard,  1759 ;  Bezaleel  Fiske,  1759,  '60 ;  Jonathan 
Kice,  1761,  '67-71,  '74-76;  David  Fiske,  1761,  '62, 
'69-71,  '77,  '78,  '83;  Jonathan  Wheeler,  1763,  '72; 
Isaac  Smith,  1765  ;  Benjamin  Mead,  1765-71, '73-75, 
'79;  Paul  Raymond,  1768,  '69,  '73-77;  Ignatius 
Goulding,  1768 ;  Andrew  Smith,  1772  ;  James  Davis, 
1772-79,  '84  ;  Moses  Smith,  1776-78,  '80  ;  John  Child, 
Jr.,  1777  ;  Jason  Gleason,  1778,  '79,  '88 ;  John  Perry, 
1778-81;  Samuel  Thompson,  1780,  '82,  '83;  Elisha 
Hubbard,  1781-83,  '86,  '87;  Noah  Haven,  1781,  '83  ; 
Francis  Wilson,  1781,  '87;  John  Child,  1782,  '83; 
William  Nichols,  1782  ;  Josiah  Stratton,  1782,  '88- 
91 ;  Ebenezer  Estabrook,  1784-86,  '88,  '90,  '91,  '94, 
'98-1803  ;  Henry  Taft,  1784,  '89-91 ;  Israel  Davis,  Jr., 
1784-87  ;  Elisha  Myrick,  1784,  '85;  Nathan  Harring- 
ton, 1785;  Isaac  Chenery,  1785, '86,  '88,  '89;  John 
Dodd,  1786,  '94-97  ;  Samuel  Hubbard,  1787,  '92-95, 
'98-1801 ;  Isaiah  Brown,  1787 ;  John  Davis.  1789, 
'90-97  ;  David  Smith,  1789-97  ;  George  Webb,  1792, 
'93  ;  Samuel  Damon,  1792-97  ;  William  Drury,  1795 
-97,  1801,  '05;  Peter  Hubbard,  1798-1800;  Lemuel 
Abbott,  1798-1806  ;  Elnathan  Davis,  1798,  1802-04  ; 
James  Dodd,  1799,  1800  ;  Joseph  Daniels,  1801, '03; 
Tilla  Chaffin,  1804-08;  Asa  Wheeler,  1804-09; 
Ethan  Davis,  1805-17  ;  Heman  Richardson,  1806-11 ; 
Samuel  Heywood,  1807-11  ;  Asa  Greenwood,  1809- 
18  ;  Lemuel  Davis,  1810-14  ;  John  Chaffin,  1812-16  ; 
Abner  Perry,  1812-15,  '20-26  ;  Silas  Flagg,  1815,  '17- 
26;  Paul  Davis,  Jr.,  1816-19;  Samuel  Damon,  1816- 
21,  '27-31,  '36;  James  Bailey,  1818,  '19;  Daniel 
Knowlton,  1819, '20  ;  John  Davis,  1820, '21;  James 
Estabrook,  1821-24 ;  William  Metcalf,  1822-26,  '30; 
Samuel  Foster,  1822-25;  William  Flagg,  1825-28; 
Thomas  I.  Davis,  1826,  '34-39,  '40,  '41;  Thomas 
Howe,  1827-29,  '31,  '32,  '34,  '35;  Samuel  W.  Hub- 
bard, 1827-29 ;  Farnum  White,  1822-31  ;  Charles 
Chaffin,  1829-35,  '41 ;  George  Flagg,  1830-33,  '40, 
'41 ;  Tilla  Chaffin,  Jr.,  1831,  '33  ;  John  Lovell,  1832, 
'34;  John  F.  Smith,  1832;  Dennis  Davis,  1833; 
Barney  Howe,  1833,  '37  ;  Stillman  Estabrook,  1834- 
36 ;  John  M.  Goodale,  1835,  '36  ;  Joel  Walker,  1836, 
'37;  Paul  Davis,  1837,  '38;  Willis  Smith,  1837-39; 
Jacob  Howard,  1837  ;  Samuel  D.  Greenwood,  1837- 
40;  Jonathan  Chaffin,  1837-39;  John  Jepherson, 
1838;  Lyman  Bryant,  1839,  '40;  James  Winch, 
1839,  '40;  James  S.  Moore,  1841  ;  John  Richardson, 
1841. 
Assessors. — Samuel   Clark,   1741 ;    Samuel   Pierce, 

1741,  '43,  '46,  '48-52,  '56-58  ;  Samuel  Heywood,  1741, 
'44,   '48-51,   '59;    Simon   Davis,  1742;    John   Biglo, 

1742,  '44-46,   '48-51,    '55,   '56;    Samuel   Thompson, 


1742,  '54;  William  Nichols,  1743,  '47;  Cyprian 
Stevens,  1743-46  ;  David  Brown,  1745 ;  Samuel  Hub- 
bard, 1747,  '53-55  ;  Jonathan  Lovell,  1747,  '52 ;  Rich- 
ard Flagg,  1752-58,  '60,  '61-64  ;  Israel  Davis,  1753-55, 
'59,  '60,  '63;  Joseph  Hubbard,  1753-55;  Joseph 
Greenwood,  1753,  '61,  '62,  '65,  '66 ;  James  Boyd,  1756, 
'58;  Amos  Heywood,  1756, '57, '61, '62, '64-67,  '69-71, 
'80  ;  Bezaleel  Fiske,  1759,  '60  ;  Isaac  Bellows,  1762, 
'64,  '68 ;  Jonathan  Wheeler,  1763  ;  Benjamin  Mead, 
1765,  '68  ;  John  Child,  Jr.,  1766-69,  '76-77,  '82  ;  David 
Fiske,  1767,  '69-71,  '77,  '78,  '83-85, '87, '88 ;  Jonathan 
Rice,  1770,  '71 ;  James  Davis,  1772-76,  '79,  '82,  '84, 
1806;  Ignatius  Goulding,  1772, '73;  Andrew  Smith, 
1772-74;  Elisha  Hubbard,  1774-78,  '81-83, '86, '87, 
'89,  '90,  1801-05 ;  Isaac  Chenery,  1778 ;  Noah  Haven, 
1779,  '81,  '83,  '84,  '91,  '92;  Francis  Wilson,  1779  ; 
Ebenezer  Estabrook,  1780 ;  Paul  Goodell,  1780,  '81, 
'S7 ;  Isaiah  Brown,  1785,  '86  ;  John  Dodd,  1785-1800 ; 
Paul  Davis,  1788-1800;  Elijah  Eice,  Jr.,  1788  ;  John 
Davis,  1789;  George  Webb,  1783;  William  Drury, 
1794-1805,  '07-17,  '23, '34;  James  Dodd,  1801-03 ; 
David  Smith,  1804,  '05;  Jonathan  Flagg,  1806-10 ; 
Asa  Greenwood,  1806-17;  Lemuel  Davis,  1811-14; 
Ebenezer  Estabrook,  1815,  '22-25-27  ;  Paul  Davis,  Jr., 
1818,  '22-33,  '35-41 ;  Samuel  Damon,  1818,  '22-24,  '35, 
'36;  Ethan  Davis,  1819-21;  Abner  Perry,  1819-21; 
Silas  Flagg,  1825-33 ;  William  Metcalf,  1828,  '29 ; 
Dennis  Davis,  1830-33  ;  William  Flagg,  1834 ;  Seth 
White,  1834;  Willis  Smith,  1834-36;  Thomas  J. 
Davis,  1837,  '40 ;  David  Boyden,  1837,  '38  ;  Ira  Broad, 
1838,  '41 ;  Joel  Walker,  1839,  '40  ;  John  Richardson, 
1839  ;  Samuel  D.  Greenwood,  1841. 

Town  Treasurers. — William  Nichols,  1741,  '43,  '45  ; 
John  Biglo,  1742,  '50;  Samuel  Thompson,  1744; 
Samuel  Heywood,  1746-19  ;  Israel  Davis,  1751,  '56-68; 
Joseph  Hubbard,  1752-55;  Jonathan  Lovell,  1759; 
Bezaleel  Fiske,  1760,  '61 ;  Samuel  Hubbard,  1762-72  ; 
Nathan  Harrington,  1773-83  ;  James  Davis,  1784-91 ; 
Elisha  Hubbard,  1792-1803 ;  Elnathan  Davis,  1804 ; 
Ethan  Davis,  1805,  '06,  '08-26;  Samuel  Damon,  1827- 
39;  Paul  Davis,  1840-51. 

Eeprfseniatives  since  1780. — John  Child,  Jr.,  1780, 
'82,  '83,  '90 ;  Rev.  Joseph  Davis,  1781 ;  Israel  Davis, 
Jr.,  1786;  Josiah  Stratton,  1787  ;  John  Dodd,  1792, 
'93,  '95,  '96,  '98,  1800,  '01 ;  William  Drury,  1802,  '05- 
13, '20;  Elnathan  Davis,  1803, '04;  Ebenezer  Esta- 
brook, 1814-16,  '19;  Ethan  Davis,  1817,  '21,  '26; 
Samuel  Damon,  1823,  '24,  '31-33  ;  Silas  Flagg,  1828, 
'29,  '35,  '38,  '39;  Asa  Broad,  1830,  '31;  Charles 
Chaffin,  1832-34;  Paul  Davis,  1834-36  ;  John  Chaffin, 
1831  ;  Willis  Smith,  1837  ;  Tilla  Chaffin,  1838,  '39 ; 
John  Richardson,  1840. 

Town  Officers  (chosen  March  7,  1842).— Select- 
men, Charles  Chaffin,  Thomas  J.  Davis,  James  S. 
Moore,  John  Richardson,  John  Watson  ;  Assessors, 
Samuel  D.  Greenwood,  Paul  Davis,  Ira  Broad  ;  Rep- 
resentative, William  Flagg. 

1843. — Selectmen,  Samuel  D.  Greenwood,  James  S. 
Moore,  John  Watson,  Willis  Smith,  Ethan  Davis ; 
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Assessors,  Paul  Davis,  Samuel  D.  Greenwood,  Ira 
Broad  ;  Representative,  Ira  Broad. 

1844. — Selectmen,  Samuel  D.  Greenwood,  David 
Davis,  Lyman  Bryant,  Willis  Smith,  Ethan  Davis ; 
Assessors,  Paul  Davis,  Samuel  D.  Greenwood,  Ira 
Broad  ;  Representative,  David  Davis. 

1845.^ — Selectmen,  Samuel  D.  Greenwood,  David 
Lyman  Davis,  Bryant,  George  W.  Bascom,  Asa 
Broad  ;  Asssesors,  Paul  Davis,  Samuel  D.  Greenwood, 
Ira  Broad  ;  no  representative  chosen. 

1846.— Selectmen,  Samuel  D.  Greenwood,  Lyman 
Bryant,  George  W.  Bascom,  Asa  Broad,  Stillman 
Hubbard ;  Assessors,  same  as  1845 ;  Representative, 
Samuel  D.  Greenwood. 

1847. — Selectmen,  Samuel  D.  Greenwood,  Lyman 
Bryant,  George  W.  Bascom,  Asa  Broad,  Elisha  Chaf- 
fin  ;  Assessors,  same  as  1846  ;  Representative,  Samuel 
J).  Greenwood. 

1848.— Selectmen,  Asa  Broad,  Elisha  ChaflBn,  L.  B. 
Putnam,  Isaac  Damon,  Willard  Allen ;  Assessors, 
David  Davis,  Jeremiah  Parker,  Paul  Davis;  Repre- 
sentative, James  E.  Cheyney. 

1849. — Selectmen,  Charles  Chaffin,  Asa  Broad,  Wil- 
lard Allen,  Nathan  Howe,  Stillman  Hubbard;  As- 
sessors, Paul  Davis,  Dennis  Davis,  Tilla  ChafEn ; 
Representative,  Ira  Broad. 

1850.— Selectmen,  Samuel  D.  Greenwood,  Ira  Broad, 
Willard  Allen,  Nathan  Howe,  William  Howe;  As- 
sessors, Dennis  Davis,  Tilla  ChafHn,  William  C. 
Metcalf ;  Representative,  George  W.  Bascom. 

1851. — Selectmen,  Willard  Allen,  Nathan  Howe, 
Ira  Broad,  William  Howe,  John  Richardson ;  Asses- 
sors, Dennis  Davis,  William  C.  Metcalf,  Charles  L. 
Knowlton  ;  Representative,  George  W.  Bascom. 

1852. — Selectmen,  John  Richardson,  Alfred  Saw- 
yer, Charles  Bryant,  Samuel  D.  Greenwood,  Dexter 
Broad;  Assessors,  Willard  Allen,  Tilla  ChafEn,  Den- 
nis Davis;  Treasurer,  Charles  L.  Knowlton;  Repre- 
sentative, Charles  L.  Knowlton. 

1853.  —  Selectmen,  Samuel  D.  Greenwood,  John 
Richardson,  Charles  Bryant,  Alfred  Sawyer,  Danford 
Hall ;  Assessors,  Willard  Allen,  Dexter  Broad,  Isaac 
Damon ;  Treasurer,  Charles  L.  Knowlton ;  Repre- 
sentative, Charles  Burnett. 

1854. — Selectmen,  Charles  Bryant,  Joseph  Davis, 
Silas  Flagg,  Jr.,  Joab  S.  Holt,  John  W.  Howe; 
Assessors,  Isaac  Damon,  Francis  Davis,  Samuel  D. 
Greenwood  ;  Treasurer,  Charles  L.  Knowlton  ;  Rep- 
resentative, William  C.  Metcalf. 

1855. — Selectmen,  Joseph  Davis,  Samuel  D.  Hub- 
bard, Timothy  Parker,  Newell  Moore,  William  C. 
Metcalf;  Assessors,  Samuel  D  Greenwood,  William 
C.  Metcalf,  Isaac  Damon ;  Treasurer,  Charles  L. 
Knowlton  ;  Representative,  Silas  Flagg,  Jr. 

1856.— Selectmen,  William  C.  Metcalf,  Timothy 
Parker,  Jonathan  M.  Ladd,  Simon  Hubbard,  Newell 
Moore;  Assessors,  William  C.  Metcalf,  Joseph  H. 
Gleason,  Tilla  Chaffin;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Davis; 
Representative,  .Jonathan  M.  Ladd. 


1857. — Selectmen,  Joseph  Davis,  Ira  Broad,  Wil- 
liam Howe,  Sumner  Chamberlin,  Augustus  F.  Da- 
mon ;  Assessors,  Isaac  Damon,  Silas  Flagg,  Jr., 
Charles  Bryant;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Davis;  Repre- 
sentative, James  E.  Cheney. 

1858. — Selectmen,  Ira  Broad,  Sumner  Chamberlin, 
Augustus  F.  Damon,  George  S.  Goddard,  Alfred 
Chaffin  ;  Assessors,  Isaac  Damon,  Silas  Flagg,  Jr., 
Charles  Bryant;  Town  Clerk,  John  E.  Chaffin;  Treas- 
urer, Charles  Knowlton.  Vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  Major  Paul  Davis  for  his  thirty-seven  years'  ser- 
vices as  town  clerk,  he  declining  further  service. 

1859. — Selectmen,  Ira  Broad,  Sumner  Chamberlin, 
George  S.  Goddard,  Alfred  Chaffin,  John  E.  Chaffin  ; 
Assessors,  Isaac  Damon,  Charles  Bryant,  Charles  W. 
Gleason  ;  Clerk,  John  E.  Chaffin  ;  Treasurer,  Charles 
Knowlton. 

1860. — Selectmen,  Isaac  Damon,  Sumner  Cham- 
berlin, George  S.  Goddard,  John  E.  Chaffin,  James 
E.  Cheney  ;  Assessors,  Isaac  Damon,  Charles  W.  Glea- 
son, Theron  E.  Hall  ;  Clerk,  John  E.  Chaffin  ;  Tre.is- 
urer,  Charles  Knowlton  ;  Representative  (14th  Dist.), 
Isaac  Damon. 

1861. — Selectmen,  Sumner  Chamberlin,  John  E. 
Chaffin,  James  E.  Cheney,  Charles  Turner,  William 
H.  Walker ;  Assessors,  T.  E.  Hall,  Ethan  Davis, 
Austin  Flagg  ;  Clerk,  John  E.  Chaffin ;  Treasurer, 
Chas.  Knowlton. 

1862. — Selectmen,  John  E.  Chaffin,  Charles  Turner, 
William  H.  Walker,  George  Bascom,  M.  V.  B.  Jef- 
ferson ;  Assessors,  Isaac  Damon,  Ethan  Davis,  Austin 
Flagg  ;  Clerk,  John  E.  Chaffin  ;  Treasurer,  Charles 
Knowlton. 

1863. — Selectmen,  Ira  Broad,  Sumner  Chamberlin, 
M.  V.  B.  Jefferson,  J.  W.  Rogers,  William  H.  Drury  ; 
Assessors,  Ethan  Davis,  Austin  Flagg,  Nathan  Howe  ; 
Clerk,  John  E.  Chaffin  ;  Treasurer,  Charles  Knowl- 
ton ;  Representative,  Nathan  Howe. 

1864. — Selectmen  same  as  1863  ;  Assetsors,  Isaac 
Damon,  Nathan  Howe,  J.  H.  Wright ;  Clerk,  Isaac 
Damon  ;  Treasurer,  C.  Knowlton  ;  John  Wadsworth, 
clerk  pro  tern. 

1865. — Selectmen,  Ira  Broad,  Sumner  Chamberlin, 
J.  W.  Rogers,  Church  Howe,  Alfred  Sawyer  ;  Asses- 
sors, Isaac  Damon,  Nathan  Howe,  Austin  Flagg  ; 
Clerk,  Isaac  Davis  ;  Treasurer,  Charles  Knowlton  ; 
Representative  (14th  Wor.  Dist.),  Theron  E.  Hall. 

1866. — Selectmen,  Ira  Broad,  Sumner  Chamberlin, 
J.  W.  Rogers,  Church  Howe,  M.  V.  B.  Jefferson  ; 
Assessors  same  as  1865  ;  Clerk,  Isaac  Damon  ;  Treas- 
urer, Charles  Knowlton  ;  Representative,  Samuel 
Warren. 

1867.— Selectmen,  Ira  Broad,  M.  V.  B.  Jefferson, 
J.  W.  Rogers,  Austin  Flagg,  George  Howe  ;  Clerk, 
Isaac  Damon  ;  Treasurer,  Charles  Knowlton. 

1868.— Selectmen,  Ira  Broad,  M.  V.  B.  Jefferson,  J. 
W.  Rogers,  George  Howe,  Charles  Flagg ;  Assessors, 
Nathan  Howe,  S.  FLagg,  Jr.,  Samuel  Warren  ;  Clerk, 
S.  W.  Armington  ;  Treasurer,  Charles  Knowlton. 
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1369.— Selectmen,  M.  V.  B.  Jefferson,  George  Howe, 
Charles  Flagg,  S.  D.  Hubbard,  J.  H.  Wright ;  Asses- 
sors same  as  1868 ;  Clerk,  S.  W.  Armington  ;  Treas- 
urer, Charles  Knowlton.  Town  voted  to  abolish  dis- 
trict system  of  schools. 

1870. — Selectman,  M.  V.  B.  Jefferson,  George  Howe, 
Charles  Flagg,  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  J.  H.  Wright ; 
Assessors,  Nathan  Howe,  Jeremiah  Parker,  Silas 
Flagg ;  Clerk,  George  F.  Rogers ;  Treasurer,  Charles 
Knowlton ;  Representative  to  General  Court,  Isaac 
N.  Ross.  Voted  to  instruct  the  School  Committee  to 
choose  a  superintendent  of  school.  William  O.  Met- 
calf  chosen. 

1871. — Selectman,  Charles  Flagg,  Austin  W.  Ward, 
S.  D.  Hubbard;  Assessors,  Nathan  Howe,  J.  H. 
Gleason,  Ethan  Davis ;  Clerk,  George  F.  Rogers ; 
Treasurer,  Charles  Fiagg ;  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
William  C.  Metcalf ;  Representative  to  General  Court, 
I.  N.  Ross. 

1872.— Selectman,  Charles  Flagg,  A.  W.  Ward, 
John  Adams,  James  H.  Wright,  Samuel  Warren : 
Assessors,  Eihan  Davis,  Willard  Allen,  F.  M.  Stowell ; 
Clerk,  George  F.  Rogers  ;  Treasurer,  Charles  Flagg ; 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  William  C.  Metcalf. 

1873. — Selectmen,  A.  W.  Ward,  Samuel  Warren, 
J.H.Wright;  Assessors,  Willard  Allen,  Isaac  Da- 
mon, Silas  Howe ;  Clerk,  George  F.  Rogers  ;  Treas- 
urer, 8.  W.  Armington  ;  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Dr.  J.  T.  Rood. 

1874.— Selectmen,  J.  H.  Wright,  Wm.  Howe,  W.  H. 
Fairbanks ;  Assessors,  I.  Damon,  Silas  Howe,  Silas 
Flagg ;  Clerk,  Isaac  Damon  ;  Treasurer,  S.  W.  Ar- 
mington ;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  J.  T.  Rood. 

1875.— Selectmen,  M.  V.  B.  Jefferson,  W.  H.  Fair- 
banks, E.  W.  Mirrick,  Geo.  Howe,  J.  T.  Rood;  As- 
sessors, Isaac  Damon,  Silas  Flagg,  Wm.  C.  Metcalf; 
Clerk,  Isaac  Damon  ;  Treasurer,  S.  W.  Armington. 

1876.— Selectmen,  Wm.  C.  Metcalf,  Chas.  Flagg, 
W.  H.  Drury ;  Assessors,  same  as  1875 ;  Clerk,  Isaac 
Damon  ;  Treasurer,  Samuel  W.  Armington  ;  Auditor, 
Ethan  Davis. 

1877.— Selectmen,  Wm.  C.  Metcalf,  W.  H.  Drury, 
H.  W.  Warren  ;  Assessors,  same  as  1875-76 ;  Clerk, 
Isaac  Damon  ;  Treasurer,  L.  B,  Brigham ;  Represent- 
ative, Wm.  Howe. 

1878. — Selectmen,  same  as  1877 ;  Assessors,  Wm. 
C.  Metcalf,  Chas.  Dawson,  J.  0.  Spaulding;  Clerk, 
Isaac  Damon ;  Treasurer,  L.  B.  Brigham. 

1879. — Selectmen,  H.  W.  Warren,  Chas.  Dawson, 
Gates  Chapman ;  Assessors,  Isaac  Damon,  Chas.  E. 
Parker,  E.  W.  Mirrick  ;  Clerk,  Isaac  Damon ;  Treas- 
urer, L.  B.  Brigham. 

1880. — Selectmen,  Gates  Chapman,  Chas.  Dawson, 
Fred.  T.  Holt;  Assessors,  same  as  1879;  Clerk,  Isaac 
Damon ;  Treasurer,  L.  B.  Brigham.  Voted  to  estab- 
lish a  "High  School." 

1881.— Selectmen,  Chas.  Dawson,  S.  W.  Armington, 
W.E.  Austin;  Assessors,  same  as  1880;  Clerk,  Isaac 


Damon  ;  Treasurer,  L.  B.  Brigham ;  Representative, 
H.  W.  Warren. 

1882. — Selectmen,  W.  E.  Austin,  Isaac  Damon,  F. 
T.  Holt;  Assessors,  Isaac  Damon,  E.  W.  Mirrick, 
Gates  Chapman ;  Clerk,  Isaac  Damon  ;  Treasurer,  L. 

B.  Brigham. 

1883. — Selectmen,  same  as  1882  ;  Assessors,  Isaac 
Damon,  E.  W.  Mirrick,  Ervin  S.  Hubbard ;  Town 
Clerk,  Isaac  Damon  ;  Treasurer,  Frederick  H.  Fales; 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  C.  W.  Stickney. 

1884.— Selectmen,  H.  W.  Warren,  F.  T.  Holt;  A. 
A.  Metcalf;  Assessors,  E.  W.  Mirrick,  Ervin  S.  Hub- 
bard, W.  E.  Austin ;  Town  Clerk,  Isaac  Damon ; 
Treasurer,  F.  H.   Fales ;  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

C.  W.  Stickney. 

1885. — Selectmen,  Isaac  Damon,  C.  E.  Parker,  A. 

D.  Bascom  ;  Assessors,  Isaac  Damon,  C.  E.  Parker,  E. 
S.  Hubbard  ;  Clerk,  Isaac  Damon  ;  Treasurer,  F.  H. 
Fales ;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  C.  W.  Stickney. 

1886. — Selectmen,  same  as  1885 ;  Assessors,  Isaac 
Damon,  H.  C.  Cheney,  Silas  Flagg;  Clerk,  Isaac 
Damon  ;  Treasurer,  L.  B.  Brigham ;  Representative, 
Samuel  W.  Armington. 

1887.— Selectmen,  William  H.  Drury,  William  J. 
Prendegast,  A.  A.  Metcalf;  Assessors,  W.  E.  Austin, 
Samuel  Warren,  George  Bascom ;  Clerk,  Isaac  Damon ; 
Treasurer,  L.  B.  Brigham. 

1888. — Selectmen,  Isaac  Damon,  C.  E.  Parker,  W. 
J.  Prendegast ;  Assessors,  same  as  1887  ;  Clerk,  Isaac 
Damon ;  Treasurer,  H.  W.  Warren. 

Delegates  to  Provincial  Congress :  John  Child,  in 
1775 ;  James  Davis,  in  1776 ;  and  Richard  Flagg, 
1777;  the  latter  in  convention  at  Cambridge  to  form 
a  Constitution. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


"W.   G.   WAEEEN. 


Waterman  G.  Warren  was  born  at  Ward  (subse- 
quently changed  to  Auburn),  Mass.,  on[the  old  Warren 
homestead,  in  that  part  of  the  town  known  as  West 
Auburn,  May  16,  1807.  He  was  the  oldest  of  six  sons 
and  a  daughter  born  to  Deacon  Samuel  and  Sally 
(Goulding)  Warren. 

Samuel  Warren  was  born  at  Leicester,  September 
10, 1779,  and  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  Warren  of  that 
town,  whose  father,  Jonathan  Warren,  had  also  re- 
sided there. 

Sally  (Goulding)  Warren  was  born  at  Auburn, 
February  1,  1790.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Captain 
Jonah  Goulding,  a  conspicuous  rebel  in  the  Shays' 
Rebellion.  In  this  insurrection  of  1787,  Captain 
Goulding,  afterwards  a  colonel  in  the  State  militia,  led 
his  company  to  Worcester  and  prevented  Judge  Arte- 
mas  Ward  from  opening  court.  For  this  he  was  im- 
prisoned, according  to  his  own  account,  "forty  days 
and  forty   nights "  and   in   addition  was  threatened 
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with  hanging.  Tlie  daiigliter  partook  of  the  sterling 
character  of  her  paternal  ancestor. 

Mr.  Warren,  the  subject  of  this  slcetch,  belonged  to 
a  family  of  tanners.  His  ancestors  back  four  genera- 
tions, upon  both  sides  of  the  line,  were  tanners.  All 
of  his  brothers,  except  one,  the  late  Dr.  7onah  G. 
Warren,  of  Newton  Centre,  a  distinguished  Baptist 
preacher  and  scholar,  were  at  some  time  in  their  lives 
engaged  in  that  industry  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  not 
less  than  thirteen  of  the  children  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

His  opportunities  for  obtaining  an  education  were 
limited  in  the  extreme.  He  worked  upon  his  father's 
farm  and  in  the  tannery  summers,  and  attended  the 
district  school  winters,  here  acquiring  the  merest  rudi- 
ments of  an  education. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1830,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Eddy,  of  Auburn,  his  wedding  present  from  his  father 
being  two  dollars  in  cash  to  fee  the  minister,  and  the 
loan  of  his  old  horse  and  shay  with  which  to  bring 
home  his  bride. 

His  father's  death  occurring  two  years  later,  he  in" 
herited  the  ancestral  tannery,  which  Jonah  Goulding, 
when  he  moved  from  Grafton  to  Auburn,  had  pur- 
chased of  Nathaniel  Southworth.  Mr.  Warren  con- 
ducted the  tanning  business  here  with  varying  success 
till  1840,  when  he  loaded  his  household  goods,  con- 
sisting of  a  wife  and  iive  children,  into  a  covered 
wagon  and  moved  to  Holden,  where  for  ten  years  he 
continued  the  tanning  business  in  partnership  with 
his  brother,  Samuel  Warren,  in  the  tannery  built  at 
Eagleville  (then  Brick  City),  about  1825,  by  John 
P.  Maynard. 

This  partnership  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent, 
and  Mr.  Warren,  in  the  spring  of  1850,  purchased  the 
Edward  Richardson  tannery,  located  one-half  mile 
west  of  Holden  Centre.  According  to  the  record,  this 
tannery,  with  seventeen  acres  of  land  adjoining,  was 
sold  by  John  Watson  to  Heman  Richardson,  Decem- 
ber 23,  1789,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
sterling,  and  its  earlier  history  is  not  of  record. 

The  old  tannery  was  enlarged  and  greatly  improved 
and  the  business  successfully  continued,  a  part  of  the 
time  with  his  son  Samuel  as  his  partner,  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  1874,  while  continuing  the  business  with  his 
oldest  son  at  the  old  tannery,  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  his  other  two  sons,  under  the  firm-name  of  B. 
&  H.  W.  Warren  &  Co.,  and  this  company  erected 
the  brick  tannery  nearer  Holden  Centre.  This  tan- 
nery, in  its  character  and  equipment,  its  facilities  for 
producing  the  kind  of  leather  which  is  its  specialty, 
card  leather,  probably  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
in  the  State. 

In  1882,  business  at  the  Richardson  tannery  having 
been  discontinued,  Samuel  Warren  became  a  partner, 
the  style  of  the  firm  being  changed  to  W.  G.  Warren 
&  Sons,  and  the  f;ither  and  three  sons  continued  the 
business  with  a  good  degree  of  success  till  1886. 


During  these  years  there  had  been  a  gradual  growth 
of  the  business  from  the  tanning  of  perhaps  fifteen 
hundred  sides  of  leather  in  1845  to  twenty  thousand 
sides  in  1886. 

Mr.  Warren  died  August  7,  1886,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-nine, leaving  a  wife,  who  survived  him  but  one 
year,  his  three  sons,  who  still  continue  the  business 
under  the  firm-name  of  W.  G.  Vv'arren's  Sons,  and 
two  daughters,  one  the  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Lester 
Williams,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Holden,  and  the  other  Susan  E.  Warren. 

He  was  a  devoted  husband  and  father,  kind-hearted 
and  charitable.  A  man  of  good  common  sense,  sound 
judgment  and  strictest  integrity,  and  enjoyed  the  full- 
est confidence  of  all  in  his  business  and  other  rela- 
tions. He  had  marked  peculiarities  and  his  strong 
personality  impressed  itself  upon  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact. 

He  was  the  relentless  foe  of  the  liquor  traffic  and 
the  cause  of  temperance  and  all  the  moral  reforms 
of  his  day  received  from  him  a  liberal  and  hearty 
support. 

In  his  early  life,  in  the  palmy  days  of  slavery,  he 
was  an  abolitionist,  a  follower  of  Gerrit  Smith,  Garri- 
son and  Phillips.  He  boldly  proclaimed  his  senti- 
ments in  favor  of  liberty  for  the  oppressed,  when  such 
action  meant  hardship,  scorn  and  persecution.  After 
the  enactment  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  he  was 
zealous  and  active  in  all  movements  in  behalf  of  the 
fugitive,  and  made  his  home  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
bondman,  a  station  on  the  underground  railroad  to 
freedom — thus  earning  the  honor  due  to  those  who 
have  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and  the  daring 
of  their  duty. 

Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found, 

Now  green  in  youtb,  now  withering  on  the  ground; 

Another  race  the  following  spring  supplies, 

They  fall  successive  and  successive  rise; 

So  generatitins  in  their  course  decay, 

So  flourish  these  when  those  have  passed  away. 


DEACON   WILLIAM   HOWE. 

Deacon  William  Howe  was  born  in  Holden  (in 
which  town  he  has  all  his  life  resided),  June  1,  1814. 
He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Howe,  born  August  19, 
1785.  The  parents  of  Thomas  Howe  were  Jotham 
and  Dorothy  Howe.  Mr.  Howe's  mother  was  Sally, 
daughter  of  Hezekiah  and  Lucy  (Raymond)  Walker. 
She  was  born  May  30, 1787. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  the  fourth  child  and 
fourth  son  in  a  family  of  thirteen  children,  of  whom 
ten  lived  to  maturity  and  eight  still  survive. 

He  lived  at  home,  attending  district  school  both 
summer  and  winter  till  eleven  yeais  old.  After  that 
he  attended  school  only  in  winter,  working  on  the 
farm  with  his  father  and  brothers  during  summer. 

In  1839  he  settled  on  a  farm  of  his  own  in  the 
northern  part  of  Holden,  which  he  carried  on  with 
marked  industry,  energy  and  success  till  1858.     In 
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that  year  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  Major 
Theron  E.  Hall,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods  in  the  village  of  Jetferionville,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  This  partnership  continued 
two  years,  when  Mr.  M.  V.  B.  Jetfersou  purchased 
the  interest  of  Major  Hall,  and  the  business  was  con- 
tinued under  the  firm-name  of  Howe  &  Jefferson  for 
twenty-six  years.  The  skill  and  success  of  this  firm 
in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  facts  that  when  they  commenced  man- 
ufacturing they  ran  one  set  of  woolen  machinery,  and 
that  when  the  partnership  was  dissolved  they  were 
running  twelve  sets,  with  a  corresponding  growth  of 
the  village  of  Jeffersonville,  which  has  come  to  be 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  flourishing  manufac- 
turing villages  in  Central  Massachusetts. 

On  January  1,  1886,  Mr.  Howe  disposed  of  his 
interest  in  the  business  to  his  partner. 

Mr.  Howe  married,  in  December,  1839,  Mary  Ann, 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Jeiierson.  Mrs.  Howe  died 
June  10,  1880.  His  family  consists  of  three  daugh- 
ters :  Augusta  F.,  wife  of  M.  V.  B.  Jeflerson,  of  Wor- 
cester; Anna  M.,  who  married  Addison  N.  Putnam 
{now  deceased) ;  and  Dora  L.,  wife  of  Henry  W. 
Warren,  of  Holden. 

Mr.  Howe  has  been  repeatedly  chosen  by  his  fel- 
low-citizens to  responsible  positions  in  town  affairs. 
He  has  been  eleven  times  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  for  the  town  of  Holden,  holding  the  office, 
when  first  chosen,  for  six  years  in  succession.  He 
was  also  chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  1887,  serving  upon  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  Manufactures. 

Mr.  Howe  was  converted  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years 
— was  baptized  in  December,  1830,  and  has  main- 
tained an  active  and  honored  connection  with  the 
Baptist  Church  for  more  than  fifty-eight  years.  In 
1873  he  was  chosen  deacon  of  the  church,  the  duties 
of  which  office  he  still  efficiently  discharges.  His 
parents  were  constituent  members  of  the  Holden  Bap- 
tist Church,  and  not  less  than  thirty  members  of  their 
family,  near  and  remote,  have  been  connected  with  it 
during  its  history,  covering  now  fourscore  years. 

Mr.  Howe's  many  excellencies — his  good  judgment 
of  men,  his  wisdom  and  tact,  his  gentle  firmness  and 
unwearied  patience,  and  his  spotless  honor — have  en- 
deared him  to  all  who  may  claim  his  friendship,  as 
well  as  to  his  family,  and  have  made  him  highly 
respected  and  esteemed  in  still  wider  circles,  as  well 
as  in  church  and  town,  where  best  known. 


CHAPTER    CLXXVI. 

DOUGLAS. 

BY  A.    F.    BROVSTN. 
Territorial — Early  Grants — Boiuidaries — Topography— Geohgy. 

The  true  province  of  the  historian  is  to  collect  and 
truly  record  such  facts  and  events  as  he  attempts  to 


describe,  without  prevarication  or  subterfuge ;  and 
the  value  of  a  history  is  enhanced  in  proportion  as 
the  writer  adheres  strictly  to  this  rule.  Very  little 
has  been  known  or  correctly  written  in  regard  to  the 
early  history  of  the  town  of  Douglas.  Prior  to  the  year 
1708  the  territory  now  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
the  town  of  Douglas  was  an  unbroken  forest  inhabited 
by  a  few  Indian  stragglers  from  the  Narragansett  or 
Nipmuck  tribes.  One  small  band  occupied  the  ex- 
treme easterly  part  of  tbe  town,  another  the  southern 
part  and  still  another  band  were  located  northerly  of 
the  centre.  In  all  these  localities  Indian  implements 
and  tools  are  frequently  found,  showing  that  they 
inhabited  and  cultivated  in  their  rude  way  land  in 
these  several  sections. 

There  was  also  living  within  this  territory  at  that 
time  two,  and  perhaps  three,  white  families,  whose 
farms  were  reserved  and  confirmed  to  them  when  the 
several  grants  and  purchases  were  made  from  the 
General  Court.  One,  a  Mr.  Simon  Chamberlin, 
owned  and  lived  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  located  southwesterly  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Ministerial  or  Minister's  Lot,  and  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  what  is  now  known  as  the  "  Douglas  Woods," 
and  south  of  the  Thompson  Road.  The  location  is 
well  known  from  the  fact  that  it  embraced  within 
its  limits  what  is  now  known  as  "Chamberlin Pond." 
In  the  three  thousand  seven  hundred  acre  grant  was 
the  Aldrich  farm  of  two  htindred  acres.  This  farm 
was  located  in  the  extreme  south  part  of  the  town, 
and  is  now  owned  by  Retus  Walling  and  Jesse  Chase  ; 
is  westerly  of  the  "  Providence  Turnpike  Road,"  and 
southerly  from  the  Mowry  K.  Thayer  place,  and  was 
owned  by  a  Mr.  Edwin  Aldrich,  who  was  the  father 
of  Jacob  Aldrich,  who  was  the  father  of  Amariah 
Aldrich,  who  was  born  here.  The  place  is  now  cov- 
ered with  a  heavy  growth  of  wood  and  timber.  Slany 
of  the  present  residents  of  Douglas  well  remember 
Amariah  Aldrich,  some  of  whose  descendants  are 
still  with  us.  The"Streeter  Farm,"  situated  on  tbe 
Webster  Road,  is  another  farm  occupied  by  the  father 
of  Asa  Streeter  when  the  first  grant  was  made  of 
four  thousand  acres. 

The  town  of  Sherborn,  in  Middlesex  County,  was 
incorporated  in  1674,  a  small  agricultural  town  with 
few  inhabitants,  who  lived  chiefly  within  their  own 
resources.  In  1700  the  Legislature  incorporated  the 
town  of  Framingham,  taking  from  the  town  of  Sher- 
born seventy -seven  families  with  their  estates  to  make 
up  a  portion  of  Framingham.  This  so  exasperated 
the  remaining  inhabitants  of  Sherborn  that  they  be- 
sought the  General  Court  for  redress.  Finally,  after 
several  years'  petitioning  and  importuning,  the  General 
Court  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sherborn  four 
thousand  acres  of  land  "  Lying  westwardly  of  Men- 
don  "  (now  Uxbridge).  This  was  called  Sherborn 
Grant.  Before  this  tract  of  land  was  located  and  di- 
vided, another  grant  of  land  of  three  thousand  acres 
was  obtained  by  the  people  of  Sherborn,  and  the  next 
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year,  1815,  thirty-seven  hundred  acres  of  land  were 
obtained  by  the  people  of  Sherborn  by  purchase;  these 
were  called  Sherborn  New  Grant,  and  very  soon  after 
these  three  tracts  of  land,  with  other  adjoining  tracts, 
were  called  Xew  Sherborn.  These  several  grants 
were  finally  located  and  divided  by  a  rule  adopted  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Sherborn,  so  as  to  give 
each  family  or  householder  one  or  more  lots.  These 
tracts  were  divided  by  what  they  termed  range-lines, 
running  east  and  west,  and  said  to  be  two  hundred 
rods  apart,  and  were  designated  first,  second,  third 
and  fourth  range-lines.  Surveyors,  now  living,  have 
been  able  to  locate  and  follow  these  lines  in  many 
places  in  town.  Every  person's  right  extended  from 
one  range  line  to  another,  or,  in  other  words,  were 
two  hundred  rods  in  length  from  north  to  south;  and 
the  size  of  the  lots  depended  much  upon  the  standing 
and  condition  of  the  parties,  and  allotted  according 
to  the  rule  adopted  in  the  division  of  the  four  thou- 
sand acre  grant. 

These  several  grants  were  located  as  follows  :  The 
4000  acre  grant  embraced  within  its  limits  Douglas 
Centre  and  what  is  called  the  west  part  of  the  town. 
The  southwest  corner  of  this  tract  is  at  what  is 
known  as  "  Bear  Corner,"  a  large  heap  of  stones, 
about  sixty  rods  south  of  the  Cold  Spring  on  the 
Thompson  Road.  This  Bear  Corner  is  one  of  the 
oldest  landmarks  in  town.  It  marks  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  4000  acre  grant,  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  lot  of  the  twenty  proprietors  of  Douglas,  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  minister's  lot,  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  twenty  proprietors,  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  "  Boston  Men's  Farms "  and  the  northwest 
corner  of  a  part  of  the  3000  acre  grant.  From  this 
point  the  line  runs  northwest  800  rods,  passing  a 
little  west  of  Badluck  Cedar  Swamp  to  a  point  near 
the  old  Bailey  place ;  thence  easterly  to  a  point  in 
Sutton  south  line  on  the  north  line  of  land  formerly 
of  Micah  Hill ;  thence  southerly  to  a  point  in  the 
south  line  of  land  formerly  of  Dr.  Wm.  Douglas ; 
thence  westerly  to  first  bound.  The  3700  acre  pur- 
chase grant  was  located  in  the  southeast  part  of  the 
territory  granted  (now  the  southeast  part  of  the 
town),  bounded  south  on  the  province  line  and  east 
on  Mendon  line  (now  Uxbridge),  and  contained 
3603  acres  besides  the  200  acre  Aldrich  farm. 

The  3000  acre  grant  was  located  in  two  tracts— one 
of  1101  acres  was  located  on  the  north  side  of  the 
3700  acre  tract,  and  between  that  and  the  1000  acre 
tract  bought  by  Dr.  William  Douglas  and  others, 
described  further  on  ;  and  1900  acres,  the  remainder 
of  the  3000  acre  grant,  was  located  west  of  the  3700 
acre  grant,  was  bounded  on  the  province  line,  and 
included  the  north  end  of  Wallum  Pond  within  its 
limits  and  extended  north  to  Bear  Corner. 

Gov.  Simon  Bradstreet,  who  was  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  before  1700,  left  by  will 
to  his  grandchildren — John,  Annie  and  Simon — chil- 
dren of  his  son.  Doctor  Samuel   Bradstreet,   among 


other  things,  "  what  was  due  to  him  lor  salary  as 
late  Gov." 

Annie  married  a  Mr.  Nathaniel  Williams,  of  Bos- 
ton, a  schoolmaster.  The  other  two  heirs  having 
died,  Mr.  Williams  and  his  wife  petitioned  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  in  1702,  to  have  the  claim  adjusted  and 
settled.  In  1714  there  was  granted  to  them  on  their 
petition  1000  acres  of  "  Province  land,  provided  it 
could  be  located  by  a  competent  surveyor  without 
infringing  on  any  other  grant." 

In  1715  it  was  surveyed  and  platted  by  Mr.  Thomas 
White,  surveyor,  and  located  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  New  Sherborn,  and  on  June  7,  1715,  it  was  ordered 
by  the  General  Court  "  That  the  land  so  platted  be 
confirmed  to  the  said  Annie  Williams,  the  other  chil- 
dren having  died." 

Most  of  this  tract  of  land  of  1000  acres  was  soon 
after  this  sold  by  Mr.  Williams  and  his  wife  to 
Jonathan  Draper  and  Nathaniel  Brewer. 

Nathaniel  Brewer  soon  after  sold  his  interest  in  the 
tract  to  Capt.  Benjamin  Murdock.  In  1728  Draper 
and  Murdock  divided  their  land,  D.aper  taking  the 
north  and  Murdock  the  south  part  ;  and  on  their 
petition,  about  this  time,  they,  with  their  estates,  were 
set  to  the  town  of  U.^bridge. 

Natban  Brewer  also  bought  of  the  General  Court, 
about  1716,  eight  hundred  acres  lying  west  of  the 
Bradstreet  grant  This  tract  was  known  for  many 
years  as  the  "  Brewer  farm." 

In  1721  Dr.  William  Douglas,  Habijah  Savage,  John 
Bining,  William  Tyler,  Andrew  Tyler  and  Benjamin 
Brousden  bought  of  the  General  Court  one  thousand 
acres  south  of  the  Brewer  farm  and  the  Murdock 
farm.  This  was  called  the  Dr.  Douglas  grant,  and 
in  1727  was  divided  between  the  owners — the  Tylers 
settling  on  their  rights. 

About  1740  there  was  granted  to  what  was  called 
the  twenty  proprietors  of  New  Sherborn,  afterwards 
Douglas,  4524  acres  in  the  westerly  and  northwest- 
erly part  of  Douglas ;  a  portion  of  this  tract,  how- 
ever, a  few  hundred  acres,  was  west  of  the  Douglas 
town  line,  and  in  what  was  then  Oxford  South  Gore. 
Included  within  the  grant  was  the  Simon  Chamberlin 
farm  of  150  and  400  acres,  granted  to  the  ministers, 
and  the  ministerial  lot  of  the  parish.  This  tract,  with 
two  or  three  additional  grant*,  one  of  1245  acres,  one 
of  360  acres  and  one  of  162  acres,  extended  the  entire 
length  of  the  west  part  of  Douglas,  from  Nipmuck 
corner  on  Oxford  line  to  Rhode  I-land  corner.  From 
Connecticut  northeast  corner  to  Rhode  Island  corner, 
which  is  just  one  mile,  their  land  was  only  about  two 
hundred  and  ten  rods  wide.  At  the  extreme  northwest 
corner  of  this  tract,  at  Nipmuck  corner,  was  located 
the  Douglas  School  farm,  so  called,  of  200  acres, 
which  was  sold  many  years  ago  for  the  benefit  of 
schooling. 

About  this  time,  1730,  there  was  granted  to  Boston 
parties,  a  tract  of  land  called  the  "  Boston  Men's 
Farm,"  bounded  north  and  west  by  land  of  the  twenty 
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proprietors,  east  by  the  three  thousand  acre  grant  and 
Wallum  Fund  and  south  by  the  province  line,  compris- 
ing about  eighteen  hundred  acres.  This  tract  was  im- 
mediately settled  by  a  few  thrifty  and  intelligent  fami- 
liefi,  who  cultivated  some  very  good  farms  on  the  hill 
west  of  Wallum  Pond.  The  old  town  road  leading  from 
the  north  end  of  Wallum  Pond  to  the  Coffee  house 
passed  through  this  tract  and  for  many  years  was  a 
principal  thoroughfare.  This,  with  about  six  hundred 
acres  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  town  (about  three 
hundred  acres  of  which  came  from  the  Bradstreet 
gram)  and  about  three  hundred  acres  back  of  the  four 
thousand  acres  called  "fragmentary  lots,"  comprises 
the  now  entire  territory  of  Douglas,  making,  with 
the  overplus,  about  twenty-one  thousand  acres. 

Douglas  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Oxford,  Sutton 
and  Uxbridge,  on  the  east  by  Uxbridge,  (formerly 
Mendon),  on  the  south  by  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
west  by  Connecticut  and  Webster  (formerly  Oxford 
South  Gore).  There  are  four  large  ponds  of  water, 
mostly  within  the  limits  of  the  town — Wallum  Pond, 
in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town  and  partly  in 
Burrillville,  R.  I.,  covers  one  hundred  and  forty 
acres  in  Douglas.  Badluck  Pound,  a  little  west  of 
the  centre,  covers  one  hundred  and  ten  acres — these 
are  both  natural  ponds.  Reservoir  Pond  is  an  arti- 
ficial pond  of  four  hundred  acres  on  the  stream  lead- 
ing out  of  Badluck  Pond.  Manchaug  Pond,  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  and  partly  in  Sutton,  covers 
ninety-three  acres  in  Douglas.  This  was  originally 
a  natural  pond,  but  has  been  enlarged  and  deepened 
by  the  erection  of  a  substantial  dam  at  its  outlet. 

Mumford  River  has  its  rise  in  Badluck  Pond,  runs 
in  a  northeast  direction  until  its  unites  with  the  Wal- 
lis  Brook,  forming  the  waters  of  Reservoir  Pond, 
thence  continuinsr  in  a  northeasterly  course  about 
one  mile,  where  it  was  diverted  from  its  natural  bed, 
and  carried  by  an  artificial  channel  in  a  northerly 
direction  into  the  town  of  Sutton,  where,  uniting  with 
the  Manchaug  River,  it  forms  the  upper  pond  at 
Manchaug  Village.  After  doing  effectual  service  for 
the  wonderfully  progressive  and  thriving  village  of 
Manchaug  it  re-enters  again  the  town  of  Douglas, 
and,  passing  through  the  east  village,  enters  the  town 
of  Uxbridge  by  such  a  circuitous  route  that  one  pecu- 
liar bend  in  the  river  so  nearly  resembled  an  old  in- 
strument our  fathers  used  in  making  sausage  that  it 
was  called  the  Fillbow,  from  which  came  the  name, 
with  a  little  variation  of  the  high  hills  in  the  vicinity 
of  "Gilboa." 

The  face  of  the  country  is  uneven,  beautifully 
diversified  by  hills  and  valleys,  and  contains  some 
of  the  most  lovely  scenery  in  the  county.  None  of 
the  hills  can  hardly  aspire  to  the  name  of  mountain. 
Ball  Hill  is  711  feet  high  ;  Wallum  Pond  Hill  is  778 
feet;  Mount  Daniel,  about  750  feet,  and  Bald  Hill, 
about  700  feet. 

The  westerly  part  of  the  town,  comprising  more 
than  six  thousand  acres,  extending  the  entire  length 


of  the  town  from  north  to  south,  is  rocky  and  very 
uneven,  covered  with  a  growth  of  wood  and  timber, 
over  its  whole  extent,  with  now  but  three  families 
living  therein.  The  buildings  are  in  a  dilapidated 
condition,  surrounded  with  only  a  very  few  acres  of 
arable  land,  and  this  under  poor  cultivation.  The 
remainder  of  the  town  is  dotted  over  with  farms  of 
about  one  hundred  acres  or  less,  some  of  which  are 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation  ;  many  of  them  are 
held  in  the  name  or  by  the  descendants  of  the 
original  settlers.  Fruit  is  raised  in  great  abundance 
and  of  excellent  quality.  Vegetables,  corn  and  other 
grain  are  now  raised  in  paying  quantities,  and  quite 
an  amount  thereof  is  annually  carried  to  adjoining 
towns  to  market. 

The  geological  formation  is  chiefly  granite,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  used  for  building  purposes 
not  only  in  this  town,  but  for  shipment  to  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Gold,  silver  and  lead  are  said  to 
be  found  in  some  parts  of  the  town,  but  not  in  pay- 
ing quantities.  Boulders  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  town,  some  of  large  size,  and  so  numerous  as  to 
be  a  great  detriment  and  inconvenience  for  the  use 
of  machinery  in  farming.  Yet  many  of  the  farmers, 
by  the  free  use  of  powder  and  dynamite,  have  so  far 
cleared  many  of  their  lots  as  to  successfully  use 
machinery  in  the  cultivation  of  their  land  and  in 
harvesting  their  crops. 

White  oak,  chestnut  and  white  pine  have  been  the 
predominating  kinds  of  lumber  grown,  especially  in 
the  easterly  part  of  the  town  ;  hemlock,  black  and 
red  oak  in  the  west,  with  small  groves  of  hickory. 

Many  farms  in  ditierent  sections  of  the  town  that 
were  once  under  a  fair  state  of  cultivation,  where 
large  stocks  of  cattle  were  kept,  and  barns  well  filled 
with  hay,  have  been  entirely  abandoned  for  farming 
purposes, — -the  buildings  torn  down  or  gone  to  decay, 
and  the  best  farming-lots  covered,  some  of  them, 
with  heavy  growths  of  wood  and  timber.  More  than 
forty  such  farms  can  be  counted  by  persons  now 
living,  that  within  their  remembrance  were  occupied 
by  successful  and  intelligent  farmers,  many  of  whom 
reared  large  families  of  children.       ^ 

From  1720  people  began  to  settle  on  the  new  terri- 
tory sparsely  to  begin  with,  for  a  few  years,  but  in 
1740  the  inhabitants  had  become  quite  numerous,  so 
much  so  that  they  began  to  agitate  the  question  of 
separate  town  government.  Up  to  this  time,  and 
until  1746,  when  the  town  assumed  an  independent 
town  government  by  act  of  the  General  Court  under 
the  name  of  Douglas,  all  the  municipal  affairs  were 
managed  by  the  town  of  Sherborn. 

In  1721  the  town  of  Sherborn,  in  town-meeting, 
voted  to  give  Mr.  Ephraim  Hill  twenty  acres  of  land 
in  the  fourth  range  of  the  four  thousand  acre  grant 
in  consideration  of  his  being  the  first  white  man  to 
settle  in  the  new  territory.  This  tract  was  at  or  near 
what  was,  for  many  years,  known  as  the  old  Tiffany 
place,  now  owned  by  Chandler  Titus. 
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In  1725  and  1726  the  town  ofSherborn  voted  to  make 
an  allotment  of  the  last  two  grants  of  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  acres  and  three  thousand  acres,  accor- 
ding to  the  same  rule  by  which  the  four  thousand 
acres  were  divided. 

In  the  division  and  allotment  of  these  several  tracts 
of  land  quite  a  good  number  of  the  people  of  Sher- 
born,  to  whom  this  land  came  by  lot  and  assignment, 
settled  on  their  several  rights,  but  more  of  the  settlers 
acquired  their  land  by  purchase,  many  of  them  from 
HoUiston,  Natick,Framingham  and  other  surrounding 
,  towns. 

The  grant  to  the  twenty  proprietors  of  New  Sher- 
born,  afterward  Douglas,  was  by  deed,  from  a  commit- 
tee of  the  General  Court  of  which  Samuel  Watts, 
Esq.,  was  chairman,  and  was  dated  1742,  and  recorded 
in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  three  years  later. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  proprietors  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Ensign  Joseph  Marsh,  April,  1744,  at  which 
a  committee  was  chosen  to  survey  their  land  and 
divide  it  among  the  proprietors.  The  first  meeting 
was  called  by  John  Harwood,  Esq.,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  David  White  was  chosen  moderator,  and 
Jeremiah  Whiting,  clerk,  who  was  duly  sworn,  and 
their  proceedings  were  conducted  with  all  the  formal- 
ity of  a  regular  town-meeting.  These  meetings  of 
the  proprietors  were  kept  up  with  a  good  deal  of 
regularity  until  1767,  when  therecordof  their  meetings 
ceases.  Captain  Benjamin  Taft,  of  Uxbridge,  who 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  fifth  generation  of  Doctor 
Bridgam  A.  Taft,  through  whose  generosity  the  an- 
cient plan  and  book  of  records  came  into  my  posses- 
sion, although  not  one  of  the  original  twenty  proprie- 
tors, yet  hy  purchase  soon  became  the  largest  owner 
of  the  purchases,  and  until  the  close  of  the  record 
maintained  a  controlling  interest  in  its  affairs. 

The  meetings  of  the  proprietors  were  not  always 
harmonious ;  many  times  ill-feeling  and  jealousy, 
crimination  and  recrimination  were  indulged  in  to 
such  an  extent  that,  while  they  did  not  come  to  blows, 
yet  their  meetings  were  frequently  dissolved  without 
accomplishing  anything. 

Quite  a  number  of  men  and  families,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  have  been  more  or  less  promi- 
nent in  the  settlement  of  the  town  and  in  town  affairs 
that  might  he  worthy  of  mention,  but  those  already 
named  make  the  list  sufficiently  extended  to  give  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  town. 


CHAPTER    CLXXVII. 

T)O\JOl,h.S—{C0Htimted.) 

EARi,Y  sett:i,ements. 

The  early    settlers  of  Douglas  were  a  hardy  and 
vigorous  class  of  men  and  women,  well  fitted  to  endure 


the  hardships  of  pioneer  lite,  and  to  brave  the  rigor' 
and  privations  of  a  New  England  winter.  Located 
as  they  were  in  the  wilderness,  with  a  hard  and  sterile  • 
soil,  without  roads,  and  at  no  inconsiderable  distances 
apart,  a  long  way  from  their  base  of  supplies,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  became  self-reliant  and  jealous  of 
their  individual  rights,  and  looked  well  to  the  character 
of  all  new-comers.  Any  person  atttnipting  to  settle 
among  them  whose  character  was  not  above  reproach, 
was  immediately  warned  out  of  the  district,  and  was 
obliged  to  leave  forthwith. 

Without  going  into  a  genealogical  history  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  town,  a  brief  mention  of  some  of 
them  and  their  descendants,  where  they  lived,  and 
other  incidents  connected  with  their  lives,  will  here 
follow.  We  will  begin  with  the  road  in  the  northe.ist 
part  of  the  town,  leading  from  South  Sutton  to  East 
Douglas,  now  known  as  North  Street.  As  a  fair 
sample  of  accuracy  and  distinctive  points  adopted  by 
the  early  settlers  in  laying  out  roads  in  town,  I  here 
give  the  laying  out  of  this  road.  The  report  of  the 
selectmen  is  dated  February  19,  1765,  and  is  found  in 
the  Town  Records,  Book  1,  page  6-t^  : 

Then  laid  out  a  road  as  follows  :  Beginning  at  Sutton  line,  at  two 
white  oak  trees,  with  two  chops  on  the  south  side,  then  running  sunth- 
wardly  40  rods  on  land  of  Isaac  Martin  toa  white  oak  tree  marked,  then 
turning  a  littlo  more  to  the  west  on  land  of  IMathew  Martin  ahout  40 
rods  to  said  Martin's  house,  to  trees  standing  on  the  east  side  of  the  road, 
then  running  about  south  on  said  Martin's  land  about  30  rods  to  yfiland 
of  widow  Sarah  Brown,  then  on  land  of  widow  Sarah  Brown  to  her 
dwelling-bouse  standing  on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  thence  from  widow 
Brown's  house  southwardly  hy  points  42  rods  to  a  stake  and  heap  of 
stones,  then  turning  more  to  the  east  aud  hounding  east  on  land  of  Ed- 
niond  Rawson  about  40  rods  on  said  Widow  Brown's  land  by  trees  marked 
with  two  chops  on  the  south  side,  thence  on  land  of  Isaac  MHrtin,  Jr., 
12  rods  to  his  house,  thence  from  his  house  a  southwardly  course  to  the 
river  by  points,  and  across  the  river  on  land  of  Jonathan  Foster  a 
westerly  course  by  said  river  about  50  rods,  then  turning  southwardly  by 
points,  and  running  on  land  of  Samuel  Foster  to  his  barn  on  the  east 
side  of  the  road,  thence  from  said  barn  southwardly  to  the  county  road. 

Caleh  Hill,  1 

Joseph  Balcome,  \  Selectmen. 

Robert  Smith,      J 

The  first  house  on  this  road  south  of  Sutton  line 
was  built  by  Isaac  Martin  from  1730  to  1746.  In  1770 
it  was  owned  by  his  son,  Jacob  Martin  ;  by  him  sold 
to  William  Batchellor,  to  Warren  Batchellor,  to 
Henry  Howell,  to  Charles  Fairfield  and  to  E.  Smith 
Johnson. 

The  house  known  as  the  Orison  Hewett  house  was 
built  for  a  wheelwright  shop  by  Ellis  Burt,  about 
1845.  The  house  owned  by  Timothy  Hewett  was  built 
by  Ellis  Burt  in  1825,  on  land  bought  of  Captain  John 
Brown  ;  sold  by  him  to  Joseph  Swasey,  and  by  him 
to  its  present  owner. 

The  Archelaus  Stone  place  on  the  hill  in  1745  was 
owned  by  Malhew  iMartin,  who  built  and  lived  in  a 
small  one-story  house  between  the  present  house  and 
the  road.  It  was  afterwards  owned  by  Abel  Morse, 
and  by  him  sold  to  Archelaus  Stone  for  two  thousand 
dollars.  Mr.  Stone  was  a  skilled  mechanic,  and  built 
the  present  house.  He  was  master  mechanic  for  the 
Congdon   Company  when   the  first  factory  at  Man- 
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chaug  villnge  was  built.  He  was  afterwards  lor 
many  j'ears  master  mechanic  for  P.  Wliilin  &  Sons. 
After  his  death  his  large  farm  was  divided  among  his 
large  family  of  children,  and  within  a  few  years 
passed  entirely  out  of  the  family  name.  The  house 
and  part  of  the  farm  is  now  owned  by  Robert 
Bronn. 

The  house  now  owned  by  the  Draper  sisters  was 
owned  and  occupied  in  1760  by  John  Thayer;  wheth- 
er it  was  built  by  him  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say.  It 
was  afterwards  owned  and  occupied  for  many  years 
by  Elisha  Thayer,  his  son,  whose  second  wife  was 
Molly  Keilh. 

Elisha  Thayer  was  a  noted  shoemaker  and  nail- 
maker,  which  business  he  followed  until  by  age  and 
infirmity  he  was  unable  to  labor.  He  was  also  a 
famous  skunk  hunter,  the  oil  of  which  was  the  only 
means  of  supply  for  his  evening  lamp.  This  shop 
was  a  place  of  general  resort  for  boys  and  young  men 
of  the  neighborhood,  to  be  entertained  by  Uncle 
"  Lisha's"  stories.  The  next  two  houses  in  the  street 
are  both  comparatively  new  houses,  built  about  1860, 
one  by  Mr.  Alvin  Hall  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Asel 
Fitts,  both  built  on  a  part  of  the  old  Brown  farm. 

The  next  place  is  the  Brown  farm,  originally  con- 
taining about  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  A  part  of 
it  came  to  the  wife  of  John  Brown,  Sr.,  and  a  part 
purchased  of  the  twenty  proprietors,  being  some  of 
their  "  fragmentary  lands,"  and  a  part  purchased  of 
John  Harwood,  Esq.,  and  being  north  of  the  Brewer 
farm  and  west  of  the  Draper  farm.  John  Brown,  the 
first  who  settled  on  this  farm,  came  from  Leicester 
between  1730  and  1740,  lived  a  few  years  in  North 
Uxbridge,  and  came  to  this  place  in  1740  or  a  year 
or  two  earlier. 

He  married  Sarah  Freeman  in  1742.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Edmond  Freeman,  Esq.,  of  Boston  ;  her 
mother  was  Eunice  Williams,  a  daughter  of  Nathan- 
iel Williams,  a  schoolmaster  of  Boston,  and  his  wife, 
Annie,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Doctor  Samuel  Brad- 
street,  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  who  was  the  oldest 
son  of  Governor  Simon  Bradstreet,  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts.  A  part  of  this  land  was 
given  by  will  of  Governor  Bradstreet  to  his  grand- 
daughter, Annie  Williams. 

John  Brov.n,  Sr.,  died  in  1764,  leaving  a  widow, 
Sarah,  and  seven  children, — Mary,  born  in  1744;  John, 
born  in  1747 ;  Oliver,  born  in  1752  ;  Samuel,  born  in 
1753;  Robert,  born  in  1754;  Thankful,  born  in  1750; 
and  Elihu,  born  in  1757.  In  1766  his  large  farm 
was  divided  between  his  widow  and  seven  children. 
The  oldest  son,  John,  by  inheritance  and  acquisition, 
soon  came  into  possession  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
original  farm.  He,  the  second  John  Brown,  died  in 
1813,  leaving  a  widow,  Abigail  (Reed),  formerly  of 
Rehoboth,  and  six  children, — John,  Hannah,  Abi- 
gail, Eunice,  Freeman  and  Eleanor.  John  Brown 
(3d),  by  inheritance  and  purchase,  soon  came  into 
possession  of  most  of  his  father's  home  farm.     He 


died  in  1855,  leaving  a  widow,  Rebecca  (Draper), 
and  four  children, — Eunice  F.,  Emily  F.,  Adolphus 
F.  and  Harriet  N.  The  son  now  owns  a  good  share 
of  the  old  homestead. 

In  the  first  division  of  the  Brown  farm  the  widow's 
right  was  set  on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  with  the 
buildings — the  right  to  John  Brown  on  the  east  side.of 
the  road,  extending  from  the  Thayer  place,  on  the 
north,  to  the  present  road,  opposite  the  house  of 
Erwin  F.  Brown — the  right  to  Mary  south  of  the 
widow's  thirds,  now  known  as  the  Hale  place — the 
right  to  Hannah,  who  married  David  Draper,  was 
north  of  John's  right — the  right  to  Robert  Brown 
was  east  of  the  north  end  of  John's  right — the  right 
to  Samuel  was  east  of  the  south  end  of  John's  right, 
and  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Drake  place — the 
right  to  Elihu  was  south  of  John's  right;  and  the 
right  to  Oliver  east  of  Robert  and  Samuel's  rights  ; 
each  right  contained  about  sixty  acres. 

The  farm  known  as  the  Hall  farm,  a  part  of  which 
is  now  owned  by  Hammond  Metcalf,  was  a  part  of 
the  original  Brown  farm,  being  the  right  set  to  Sam- 
uel Brown.  His  daughter,  Abagail,  married  Stephen 
Drake,  who  built  the  first  house  and  settled  on  this 
place.  Two  of  his  sons,  William  and  Albee,  built 
the  house  now  owned  by  Henry  Gould.  It  was  orig- 
inally two  stories  high,  with  a  flat  roof,  and  was 
built  and  u-ed  for  a  paint-shop.  From  its  peculiar 
shape  it  was  called  the  "  Salt  Box,"  by  which  name 
it  has  always  been  designated.  William  and  Albee 
Drake  were  among  the  most  skilled  and  artistic 
painters  of  their  time.  Among  other  specimens  of 
their  work,  the  older  people  will  well  remember  the 
inside  decorations  of  the  old  Baptist  Church  in  South 
Sutton. 

The  old  Hale  house,  as  it  is  called,  now  standing 
on  land  of  Levi  Darling,  was  built  by  Robert  Hale, 
who  married  Mary  Brown,  and  was  built  on  land  set 
to  her  out  of  lier  father's  estate.  His  son,  Robert, 
built  the  house  now  owned  by  Hugh  Johnson.  The 
houses  of  Levi  Darling,  John  Collar,  Mary  B.  Wil- 
liams and  Alvin  H.  Brown  are  all  standing  on  the 
old  Hale  farm,  and  only  date  back  a  few  years. 

The  children  of  Robert  Hale  and  Mary,  his  wife, 
were  Sarah,  who  married  Charles  Rawson,  of  Uxbridge; 
Mary,  who  married  Amos  Morse,  of  Douglas;  Rob- 
ert, who  died  in  the  Hugh  Johnson  house,  leaving  a 
widow  and  two  children.  Philander  and  Hannah 
(his  widow  married  Benjamin  Wilson,  who  lived  for 
some  time  at  the  Hugh  Johnson  house)  ;  Elisha  Hale, 
who  died  in  Sutton  a  few  years  ago;  and  Mason  and 
Alpheus,  who  were  both  drowned  when  young  men. 

The  Knap  place,  as  it  is  called,  was  owned  in  1765 
by  Isaac  Martin,  Jr.,  who  lived  in  a  small  house  on 
the  west  side  of  the  road,  which  is  now  standing,  but 
very  much  gone  to  decay.  The  farm  was  originally 
a  part  of  the  Brewer  farm,  and  bought  by  Isaac 
Martin,  Jr.,  who  built  the  house  and  lived  there  until 
about  1775,  when  the  place  was  sold  to  Captain  Job 
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Knap,  who  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  man  in 
town  affairs. 

Captain  Job  Knap  married  Ruth  Wilson,  who  lived 
many  years  after  his  death.  Their  children  were, — 
Job,  Jr.,  Benjamin,  Sally,  Moses  and  Nancy.  Benja- 
min died  young,  Sally  was  never  married,  Nancy 
married  Ellis  Burt,  Job  and  Moses  both  married 
Balcomes. 

Captain  Knap  built  the  house  now  standing  about 
1790  to  1800.  Moses  inherited  the  home-place,  and 
married  011a  Balcome,  who  is  still  living.  His 
children  were, — William,  Fanny  (who  married  David 
Stern),  Benjamin,  Mary  Ann  (who  married  A.  J. 
Thayer),  Elmira  (who  married  Kendall  Whittemore, 
M.D.),  Edward  B.,  Moses  M.  and  Henry. 

Job,  Jr.,  the  oldest  son  of  Captain  Job  Knap,  mar- 
ried Sarah  Balcome,  and  left  three  daughters, — Betsy, 
Laura  and  Sarah  Ann.  He  lived  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Mowrey  Prentice,  who  married  Laura 
Knap.  The  house  was  occupied  for  several  years  by 
his  father.  Captain  Job  Knap.  The  house  was  built 
by  Ebenezer  Claflin  about  1770,  on  land  bought  of 
Edmund  Kawson,  which  was  a  part  of  the  original 
Brewer  farm.  This  place  was  occupied  by  him  and 
his  son  Oliver,  who  lived  here  until  the  place  was 
sold  to  Captain  Job  Knap.  Oliver  Claflin  married, 
for  his  first  wife,  Rebecca  Reed,  of  Taunton,  sister  of 
Abigail,  wife  of  Captain  John  Brown.  His  children 
were, — Comfort,  Harry,  Lyman  and  Content.  His 
second  wife  was  Lydia  Reed,  half-sister  of  his  first 
wife.  The  land  across  the  river  from  the  Knap  farm 
was  owned  iu  1740  by  John  Foster,  and  was  reached 
by  a  ford  a  little  below  the  present  road. 

In  1765  the  land  where  the  Lower  Village  now 
stands  was  owned  by  Jonathan  Foster,  and  where  the 
woolen-mill  of  W.  B.  Haywood  &  Co.  now  stands, 
and  the  Frank  Taft  house,  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Isaac 
King,  was  owned  by  Samuel  Foster. 

About  the  year  1800  Jonathan  and  Samuel  Foster 
sold  their  property  to  a  company  composed  of  Eze- 
kiel  Preston,  Welcome  Whipple,  Richard  Olney, 
Benjamin  Wallis  and  others,  afterwards  known  as 
the  Douglas  Company  and  the  Douglas  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  They  first  built  the  dam  across  the 
river,  afterwards  built  the  Old  Green  factory,  the  four 
tenement  houses,  the  Old  Green  store,  the  machine- 
shop,  and  afterwards  the  boarding-house,  all  of  which 
were  completed  in  1808  or  1810.  The  wheel  in  the 
Old  Green  mill  or  factory  was  built  by  a  Mr.  Reed, 
of  Northbridge.  Building  water-wheels  is  said  to  be 
very  nice  work,  and  it  is  proverbial  of  millwrights 
"  that  they  make  haste  slowly."  The  work  on  this 
wheel  dragged  along  at  such  a  dilatory  pace  that 
Colonel  Preston,  the  agent  of  the  company,  who  was 
a  very  energetic  man,  and  wanted  to  see  business 
move  at  a  rapid  pace,  became  so  disgusted  with  the 
delay  that  one  morning  there  was  found  the  follow- 
ing lines  posted  on  the  bridge,  said  to  be  in  the 
familiar  handwriting  of  Colonel  Preston  : 


Old  Mr.  Reeti,  he  works  witli  speed, 

His  heud  is  made  of  cotton. 
Before  lie  gets  the  wheel  half  done, 

The  Dam  will  be  all  rotten. 

This  indirect  reprimand  doubtless  had  its  desired 
effect,  for  the  wheel  was  finished  in  due  time. 

Col.  Preston  withdrew  from  the  company  in  1812, 
the  company  retaining  the  factory,  privilege  and 
tenements  and  about  ten  acres  of  land,  and  Col. 
Preston  taking  the  rest  of  the  real  estate  for  his  share 
in  the  company's  property.  He,  with  his  wife's 
brother,  Mr.  Adolphus  Taft,  soon  after  built  the  grist 
and  saw-mill,  that  was  for  many  years  known  as  the 
Preston  Mill,  afterwards  known  as  the  Taft  and  Eagle 
Mill.  It  was  afterwards  sold  by  Willard  Taft  to 
Deacon  Warren  Wait,  and  afterwards  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  privilege  and  property  are  now  owned  by 
W.  E.  Haywood  &  Co. 

Adolphus  Taft  built  the  small  house  owned  by  W. 
E.  Haywood  &  Co.,  now  occupied  by  W.  Schuster, 
and  lived  there  until  he  died.  Col.  Preston  built  the 
large  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  now  used 
for  a  tenement  house,  where  he  lived  until  he  went 
West  and  died.  He  left  his  property  to  his  three 
nephews,  the  sons  of  Adolphus  Taft, — Dorris,  Wil- 
lard aud  Frank,  in  the  proportion  of  five,  three  and 
two. 

This  tract  of  land  of  the  Factory  Company  and  Col. 
Preston,  bought  of  the  Fosters,  was  a  part  of  a  tract 
of  one  thousand  acres  sold  by  the  General  Court,  in 
1721,  to  William  Douglas  and  others,  being  south  of 
the  Brewer  farm.  This  one  thousand  acre  tract  was 
divided  by  William  Douglas  and  his  associates  in 
1727,  and  this  tract,  being  a  triangular  piece  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  acres,  was  set  to  John  Binning 
for  his  share.  It  was  bounded  easterly  by  the  Brewer 
and  Brown  farm.  Starting  from  a  point  on  the  road 
to  Killingly,  between  the  towns  of  Uxbridge  and 
Douglas,  thence  north  twenty-nine  degrees  west  thiee 
hundred  and  sixty  rods  to  a  heap  of  stones  on  the 
four  thousand  acre  grant,  thence  bounded  west  by 
the  four  thousand  acre  grant,  south  six  degrees  east 
three  hundred  and  five  rods  to  the  Killingly  road, 
thence  bounded  south  by  the  Killingly  or  county 
road  one  hundred  and  sisty-six  rods  to  the  place  of 
beginning.  The  old  Forge  School-house,  now  the 
Long  School-house,  stood  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
this  tract,  and  the  old  Noah  Taft  place,  now  owned 
by  Mrs.  Fanny  Thayer,  stands  near  the  southeast 
corner  of  this  tract.  The  old  house  that  many  years 
ago  stood  where  the  Frank  Taft  house  stands,  was 
built  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Samuel  Foster — was  built 
^s  early  as  1740.  It  was  a  large  house,  two  stories  in 
front  and  one  back,  and  is  remembered  by  many  peo- 
ple now  living  as  the  old  Preston  house. 

A  house  that  stood  near  where  the  brick  house  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Collins  Keith  stands,  was  built  and  oc- 
cupied by  John  Harwood,  Esq.,  who  was  a  very 
prominent  man  in  the  early  history  of  the  town.  The 
place  was  afterwards    owned   by  the  Spragues,  and 
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Parlev  Brown,  Noali  Taffc  and  the  present  owner. 
John  Harwood's  widow  lived  there  many  years  after 
his  death.  The  house  owned  by  Charles  A.  Whipple 
was  built  by  his  father,  Justin  B.  Whipple. 

The  Whipple  family  was  a  very  remarkable  fam- 
ily, and  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  the  town. 
For  inventive  genius,  the  Whipple  family,  sons  of 
Welcome  Whipple,  Esq.,  who  was  agent  of  and  clerk 
for  the  Douglas  Manufacturing  Company  for  many 
years,  were  very  remarkable.  Milton  D.,  Virgil,  Cul- 
len,  Justin  B.  and  Homer  B.  were  all  possessed  of 
remarkable  mechanical  genius.  Some  of  the  most 
important  inventions  of  the  last  fifty  years  were  the 
product  of  their  inventive  brain. 

Welcome  Whipple  was  born  1772,  and  was  a  son 
of  Deacon  John  Whipple,  who  lived  in  South  Sutton 
and  died  in  1845,  aged  ninety-seven  years. 

John  Whipple,  son  of  John  and  brother  of  Wel- 
come, was  born  178.3  and  was  the  father  of  Amanda, 
Rachel,  Dexter  and  McDonough.  The  Noah  Taft 
place  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Thayer,  being  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  to  Killing- 
ly,  as  it  was  called,  and  the  northeast  corner  of  this 
Binning  tract,  was  one  of  the  first  settled  places  in 
town.  A  partition  of  the  one  thousand  acre  grant, 
called  the  Doctor  William  Douglas  grant,  was  made 
in  1727.  This  tract  falling  to  John  Binning,  a  mer- 
chant of  Boston,  he  soon  after  built  the  house  bui-ned 
a  few  years  ago  on  the  Whipple  place.  He  sold  to 
the  Spragues,  who  built  a  blacksmith  shop  near  the 
brook.  The  place  was  afterwards  sold  to  Mr.  Paul 
White,  Sr.,  father  of  Paul,  Silas  and  Chloe. 
Paul  White,  Sr.,  died  in  1794  or  '95,  leaving  a 
widow  whose  name  was  Chloe,  who  was  his  second 
wife,  and  a  daughter  and  son  of  the  last  wife.  The 
widow  lived  many  years  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, and  dying,  left  the  old  homestead  to  her  daugh- 
ter Chloe,  who  married  Joseph  Whipple  and  lived 
there  until  her  death,  a  few  years  ago.  The  west  part 
of  the  Paul  White  farm  was  sold  by  his  administra- 
tor at  auction  after  his  death  to  Benjamin  Cragin, 
Esq.,  and  was  by  him  sold  to  Mr.  Sprague  and  by 
him  to  Noah  Taft. 

That  part  of  the  Doctor  William  Douglas  grant 
which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  from  the  Bin- 
ning farm  was  set  to  William  Tyler,  Andrew  Tyler 
and  Doctor  William  Douglas.  The  Tylers  both  set- 
tled on  their  rights  ;  William  on  the  old  place  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Wellington  Young,  and  must  have 
built  the  old  house  that  stood  there  a  few  years  ago. 
Joseph  and  Jeremiah  Batcheller  lived  there  for  many 
years  before  Mr.  Young  bought  it. 

Andrew  Tyler's  farm  was  west  of  William's,  and  ex- 
tended as  far  west  as  the  land  of  the  old  Methodist 
Church.  The  Mannahan  house,  as  it  is  called,  stands 
on  the  Andrew  Tyler  farm.  The  original  Andrew  Tyler 
house  stood  near  the  brook  south  of  the  S.  S.  Davis 
place.  It  was  afterwards  owned  by  Micah  Stearns 
and  by  his  son,  Nathan  Stearns ;  afterwards  by  Job 


Bartlet,  whose  wife  was  a  Stearns,  and  by  Amos  C. 
Gould  ("  Old  Knot-head,"  as  he  called  himself).  In 
1770  Aaron  Hill,  who  married  a  Tyler,  lived  in  the 
Mannahan  house,  and  lived  there  for  many  years  after. 
He  or  his  heirs  afterwards  sold  the  place  to  Theo- 
dore Stone,  he  to  Leaver,  Leaver  to  Jasper  Rawson, 
and  Rawson  to  Mannahan. 

The  Dr.  William  Douglas  farm  was  west  of  An- 
drew Tyler's,  and  extended  from  the  east  side  of  the 
old  Methodist  meeting-house  lot  to  the  east  side  of 
the  four  thousand  acre  grant,  which  was  a  little  west 
of  the  Heath  store.  It  was  bounded  west  on  the 
four  thousand  acre  grant,  and  extended  south  from 
the  road  three  hundred  rods  to  the  three  thousand 
acre  grant,  and  was  bounded  south  on  the  three  thou- 
sand acre  grant,  and  contained  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres.  Dr.  Douglas  sold  this  farm  in  about  1770. 
It  was  afterwards  sold  to  the  Sprague  family,  and  by 
them  sold  to  Mr.  Samuel  Legg,  father  of  Nahum 
Legg  and  grandfather  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Leaver. 

The  house  belonging  to  the  farm  is  the  old  Legg 
house,  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the  road. 

Two  houses  that  stood  just  back  of  the  Axe  Com- 
pany's oflice,  one  of  which  was  demolished  and  the 
other  removed  a  few  years  ago,  known  as  the  Gale 
and  Farwell  houses,  were  standing  there  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  belonged  to  the  old  Forge  Company. 

The  brick  house  belonging  to  the  estates  of  Joseph 
and  Jeremiah  Batcheller  is  one  of  the  old  land-marks 
in  the  village.  The  original  house  was  owned  by  Mr. 
Jesse  Balcom  and  sold  by  him  to  the  Batchellers. 

The  brick  house  owned  now  by  Minor  Chase  was 
built  about  1828  or  1830  by  Cullen  Whipple.  It  was 
afterwards  owned  by  Dr.  Pierce,  Lovel  Southwick, 
Luke  S.  Keith,  Mrs.  Kendall,  N.  S.  Caswell  and  the 
present  owner. 

The  brick  house  opposite  the  common  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  was  built  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lee  about 
seventy  years  ago.  It  has  always  been  kept  in  the 
Lee  family  until  within  a  few  years. 

The  Deacon  Warren  Hunt  estate  is  one  of  the  older 
estates  in  the  village.  This  was  originally  the  Sprague 
place,  and  owned  by  Samuel  Legg.  The  present 
house  was  built  by  Deacon  Warren  Hunt  about  1825. 

Among  the  oldest  places  in  the  village  of  East 
Dougla.s  are  the  Old  Cragin  and  Caleb  Hill  places. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Hill  family  dates  back  to 
1632,  to  John  Hill,  who  was  a  resident  of  Plymouth 
Colony,  and  afterwards  of  the  town  of  Dorchester. 
Ephraim  Hill,  who  was  a  descendant  in  the  fourth 
generation  (great-grandson)  of  John  Hill,  was  born 
in  1688,  and  was  reputed  to  be  the  first  settler  in 
Douglas.  He  built  and  lived  in  a  small  house  a  little 
north  of  the  present  residence  of  Caleb  Hill.  He  had 
three  children — Caleb,  Elizabeth  and  Hannah.  Caleb 
built  the  house,  the  present  residence  of  Caleb  of  the 
eighth  generation.  He  was  a  very  prominent  man  in 
town  affairs,  kept  a  hotel-tavern,  as  it  was  then  called, 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  was  deacon  of  the  Congre- 
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gjitional  Church  at  the  Centre  for  thirty  years  and 
was  respected  by  the  entire  community. 

Caleb  Hill  left  eight  children,  one  of  whom  was 
Moses,  born  in  1757,  who  inherited  the  homestead  of 
his  father  and  kept  it  as  a  hotel  until  his  death.  He 
early  entered  public  business — was  very  eflicient  and 
popular — was  lieutenant  of  the  military  company, 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Continental  Army  and  held 
most  of  the  oflSces  of  trust  and  honor  in  town.  He 
died  in  1800,  aged  forty-three  years,  mourned  and 
respected  by  all.  His  children  were  :  Azubah,  who 
married  Benj.  Cragin  ;  Caleb,  who  married  Lydia 
Marsh  ;  Luciuda,  who  married  Silas  Curamings ; 
Micah,  who  married  Sally  Marsh  ;  Submit,  who  mar- 
ried John  Dudley  ;  James,  who  married  Sally  Bur- 
don  ;  Benjamin,  who  married  Doratha  Dudley  ;  and 
Paris,  who  married  Sarah  Chapin. 

Caleb  Hill,  who  was  born  in  1783  and  married 
Lydia  Marsh,  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  his 
father,  and  lived  and  died  on  the  old  homestead.  He 
was  captain  of  the  military  company,  and  succeeded 
in  accumulating  considerable  property,  which  he  left 
to  his  children,  who  were  :  Azubah,  who  married 
Colonel  Emerson  ;  Charlotte,  married  Fenner  Batch- 
eller  ;  Mary,  married  Jeremiah  Batcheller  :  Submit, 
■  who  married  Thos.  Warren ;  and  Caleb,  who  succeeded 
to  the  old  homestead,  thus  keeping  it  in  the  Hill 
name  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

Micah  Hill,  brother  of  Caleb  and  son  of  Moses, 
built  the  house  now  owned  and  occupied  by  N.  S. 
Caswell,  and  lived  there  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
very  exemplary  man,  deacon  of  the  Congregational 
Church  for  many  years  and  died  in  1836.  He  bought 
his  farm  of  Mr.  .John  Brown,  familiarly  called  "yel- 
low-headed John  Brown."  His  house  and  buildings 
were  on  the  north  side  of  his  farm.  After  the  death 
of  Micah  his  large  farm  was  divided  among  his  sis 
sons, — Moses,  Aaron  M.,  William  E.,  Paris  H.,  Luther 
and  Calvin  B.  Hill — which  all  in  a  few  years  passed 
into  other  hands. 

Benjamin  Cragin,  who  married  Azubah  Hill,  built  ' 
the  house  near  the  old  Hill  place,  now  known  as  the 
Southwick  place,  where  he  lived  for  many  years.  I 
The  place  was  formerly  owned  by  a  Mr.  Holbrook. 
Cragin  was  a  prominent  man  in  town  affairs — was 
town  clerk  for  many  years — kept  a  store  in  the 
old  store  building,  near  the  road,  when  it  was  a  one- 
story  building — was  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods,  and  assisted  in  the  settlement  of 
estates  of  deceased  persons,  and  was  justice  of  the 
peace  and  had  jurisdiction  in  the  trial  of  civil  and 
criminal  causes. 

The  house  now  occupied  by  Caleb  Cummings  was 
built  for  Silas  Cummings,  who  married  Lucinda  Hill. 
The  house  was  owned  for  many  years  by  Mr.  Benja- 
min Wilson,  who  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  and  carried 
on  the  business  in  a  small  shop  near  his  house.  The 
house  owned  by  the  Catholic  priest  was  built  by  Dr. 
Ezekiel  Wood  about  1S30,  and  the  church  was  origin- 


ally designed  for  a  barn  and  built  by  Deacon  Warren 
Hunt;  The  house  now  owned  by  Jesse  B.  Sweet, 
formerly  owned  by  Charles  Fairfield,  Artema* 
Knowlton  and  Araory  Thayer,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
houses  in  this  part  of  the  town  and  was  built  by  a 
Mr.  David  White,  who  for  many  years  took  an  active 
and  prominent  in  part  town  affairs.  The  house  was 
called  the  "White  House"  for  many  years  after  his 
death.  The  house  now  owned  by  Charles  W.  Potter 
was  owned  for  many  years  by  Ellis  and  Sumner  Bal- 
come.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  estates  in  town; 
the  original  house  was  built  in  about  1750  by  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Whitney. 

The  place  now  known  as  the  Obadiah  Morse  place 
formerly  belonged  to  Fuller  Marsh.  Fuller  Marsh 
was  father  of  Deacon  Judson  Marsh.  Fuller  Marsh's 
mother  was  a  Fuller,  and  she  inherited  the  estate 
from  her  father,  Thomas  Fuller,  who  built  the  house, 
and  was  a  man  of  considerable  means  and  influence. 

The  Nelson  Potter  place  was  owned  for  many  years 
by  Mr.  Jesse  Williams.  He  sold  the  place  in  1838  or  '40 
to  Nelson  Potter,  and  bought  a  farm  in  Belchertown. 
He  was  a  son  of  Samuel  ^Villiams  and  one  of  a  large 
family  of  influential  men  in  their  time.  They  were 
Wheeler,  Jesse,  Willard,  Samuel,  Thadeus  and  Al- 
pheus.  Samuel  built  the  old  house  on  the  Seth  How- 
land  place,  moved  away  by  him  and  sold  to 
Jeremiah  Luther.  The  Nelson  Potter  place  was  the 
original  Marsh  farm.  Joseph  Marsh,  who  came  from 
Siurbridge  about  1730  or  '40,  bought  the  place  and 
built  the  original  house.  John  Balcome  once  lived 
there.  The  first  meeting  of  the  twenty  proprietors  of 
Douglas  was  held  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Marsh. 
He  was  a  very  prominent  man  in  his  day,  and  his  son 
after  him,  Aaron  Marsh,  Esq.,  had  as  much  to  do 
with  town  and  public  affairs  as  any  man  of  his  time. 
In  the  controversies  in  town  affairs  I  notice  that  he 
was  usually  successful.  He  represented  the  town  iu 
the  General  Court  several  times.  A  large  brick-yard 
on  his  farm  was  successfully  operated  for  many  years. 

The  place  now  owned  by  Judson  Marsh,  west 
of  the  school-house,  was  the  old  Obadiah  Morse 
place,  built  by  Obediah  Morse,  Sr.  The  first  house 
was  built  by  John  Morse,  on  the  right  set  to  him  in 
the  first  tier  of  lots  in  the  four  thousand  acre  grant. 
It  was  at  or  near  where  now  stands  the  house  owned 
by  Judson  Marsh.  The  Baxter  Mor.se  place  was  first 
owned  by  a  Mr.  Chase,  who  sold  it  to  Obadiah  Morse, 
Sr.,  and  went  to  New  Hampshire.  The  first  house 
south  of  the  school-house  now  owned  by  Reuben 
Place,  was  built  by  Luther  Morse,  and  is  on  the  old 
Richmond  White  place.  Richmond  was  a  son  of 
David,  a  prominent  man  in  early  town  affairs,  and  a 
brother  of  Alvah  and  Martin  White. 

The  house  now  owned  by  Thomas  Kelley  was  built 
by  Mr.  David  Bdlcome,  and  owned  for  many  years  by 
Timothy  Wallis,  who  married  a  daughter  of  David 
Balcome.  The  house  owned  by  Joel  Taft  is 
the   old   Fairbank  place,  owned   for  many   years  by 
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Amos  Fairbank,  Jr.,  who  was  a  son  of  Amos,  who 
was  a  very  prominent  and  influential  cidzeu,  and  in 
the  controversies  that  arose  in  town-meetings  he 
usually  carried  his  point.  Aaron  Marsh's  family 
were  Aaron  Fuller ;  Lydia,  who  married  Caleb  Hill  ; 

Sally,  who  married  Michael  Hill,  and 

who  married  Timothy  Taft,  and  their  descendants 
are  now  quite  numerous  in  town. 

The  place  now  owned  by  Joseph  Howland  is  the 
old  Seth  Howland  place ;  the  house  was  built  by  him. 
The  place  was  formerly  owned  by  Samuel  Williams. 
The  house  west  of  the  school-house,  now  owned  by 
Judson  Marsh,  is  the  old  Obadiah  Morse  place.  Oba- 
diah  Morse,  Sr.,  the  grandfather  of  Augustus,  lived 
here,  and  his  father,  John  Morse,  was  the  original 
settler  here ;  this  was  on  a  lot  of  thirty  acres  in  the 
first  range  of  lots  in  the  four  thousand  acre  grant. 

The  first  house  south  of  the  school-house  in  Dis- 
trict No.  7,  now  owned  by  Reuben  Place,  was  built  by 
Luther  Morse,*who  sold  soon  after  building  and  re- 
moved to  the  West.  It  was  known  as  the  Richmond 
White  place.  The  old  house  that  stood  there  when 
Luther  Morse  bought  the  place  was  built  by  Rich- 
mond White's  father, — David  White. 

The  house  at  the  corner  of  the  road,  now  owned  by 
Thomas  Kelley,  was  built  and  owned  for  many  years 
by  David  Balcome. 

The  house  now  owned  by  Joel  Taft  is  the  old  Fair- 
bank  place,  owned  for  many  years  by  Amos  Fairbauk, 
Jr.,  who  inherited  it  from  his  father,  Amos,  brother  of 
the  elder  Joshua  and  son  of  Jonathan  Fairbank,  Jr., 
who  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Fairbank,  both  of 
whom  had  land  assigned  to  them  out  of  the  four 
thousand  acre  grant.  This  farm  was  given  to  Joel 
Taft  and  his  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Joshua 
Fairbank,  for  taking  care  of  Amos  Fairbauk  and  wife, 
who  were  aged  and  infirm  and  who  had  no  children 
of  their  own. 

The  Rufus  Johnson  place,  standing  on  the  end  of 
the  road  north  of  the  Joel  Taft  farm,  was  the  old 
George  Benson  farm,  which  he  inherited  from  his 
father.  He  sold  his  farm  to  Amos  Morse,  Jr.,  when 
he  moved  to  the  West. 

At  the  Morse  place  the  brick  house  now  owned  by 
John  McGrath  was  built  by  Amos  Morse.  Amos 
married  Mary  Hale,  daughter  of  Robert  Hale  and 
granddaughtt-r  of  John  Brown.  His  children  were : 
Adolphus,  Amos,  Luther,  Elisha  H.,  Andrew  J., 
Ophelia  (who  married  Seth  Howland)  and  Henrietta 
(who  married  Lawton  Johnson).  Amos  Morse  had 
the  reputation  of  catching  more  woodchucks  and 
makiug  more  whip-lashes  out  of  their  skins  than  any 
other  man  who  ever  lived  in  Douglas. 

Ezra  Morse,  who  built  and  lived  in  the  next  house 
west  of  the  Amos  Morse  place,  was  a  brother  of 
Amos,  and  they  were  sons  of  Jacob  Morse,  who  built 
and  lived  in  the  old  house  that  formerly  stood  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  rods  north  of  the  Amos  Morse 
place.    Jacob  Morse  owned  a  large  farm,  under  a  fair 


state  of  cultivation,   which   he   divided   between  his. 
two  sons,  each  of  whom  kept  large  stocks  of  cattle. 

Ezra  Morse's  family  were  John,  Brigham,  Ezra, 
Samuel  and  Henry,  Sally  (who  married  E.  B.  Tuttle), 
Hannah  and  Submit  (who  married  Nelson  Potter). 
Ezra  Morse's  wife  was  Zilpha  Wall  is,  the  oldest 
daughter  of  Samuel  Wallis  and  one  of  twelve  chil- 
dren. Jacob  Morse  was  brother  of  Simeon  Morse, 
who  lived  in  Sutton,  and  Levi  Morse,  a  resident  of 
Douglas,  and  was  sou  of  Lieut.  Jonathan  Morse,  who 
drew  lot  No.  20  in  the  first  range  of  lots  of  the  four 
thousand  acre  grant. 

West  of  the  Ezra  Morse  place,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  east  of  the  Reservoir  Pond,  forty  years  ago  stood 
an  old  dilapidated  house,  long  since  gone  to  decay. 
This  was  right  23  of  the  four  thousand  acre  grant,  of 
thirty  acres,  set  out  to  Ebenezer  Hill.  Ebenezer  Hill 
had  a  son  (Job),  who  lived  at  this  place  for  many 
years,  and  dying  left  a  daughter  (Ann),  who  was  de- 
ranged, and  left  his  place  to  the  town  to  take  care  of 
his  daughter.  The  town  employed  Mr,  Jonathan 
Jenuey,  who  lived  there  many  years  and  had  the  use 
of  the  place  for  taking  care  of  the  daughter.  After 
her  death,  which  occurred  at  Abel  Parker's,  the  town 
sold  the  place  at  auction  to  Ezra  Morse.  Many  peo- 
ple now  living,  remember  Crazy  Ann  Hill,  as  she  was 
called. 

Near  the  outlet  of  the  Reservoir  Pond  stood,  many 
years  ago,  a  two-story  wood-colored  house,  and  about 
twenty  rods  east  of  the  house,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  stood  a  grist-mill,  two  stories  high,  the  upper 
story  used  for  a  wool-carding  mill,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  was  a  saw-mill.  This  property, 
for  many  years,  belonged  to  Mr.  David  Walker,  who 
ran  it  for  the  accommodation  of  the  community;  but 
it  was  generally  remarked  that  the  miller  always  had 
fat  hogs.  The  place  was  built  by  his  father,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Walker,  who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Douglas.  David  Walker,  who  lived  to  be  an  old 
man,  was  a  remarkable  and  peculiar  man  in  many 
respects.  Independent  and  liberal  in  his  religious 
belief,  temperate  in  all  his  habits  and  upright  in  all 
his  dealings,  eccentric  in  his  practices,  with  very 
strong  likes  and  dislikes,  which  he  sometimes  carried 
to  excess.  He  had  unbounded  confidence  in  Bran- 
dreth's  pills,  and  frequently  would  say,  "  If  a  person 
would  take  enough  of  Brandreth's  pills,  he  would 
live  forever." 

South  of  the  Walker  place,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  is  the  Humes  place.  The  ancestors  of  the 
Humes  family  were  among  the  early  settlers  of 
Douglas,  and  originally  settled  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town. 

Josiah  Humes,  who  appears  to  be  the  first  of  th& 
Humes  family  who  lived  in  Douglas,  married  Lydia 
Wallis,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Capt.  Benjamin  Wallis. 
She  was  born  in  1748,  and  they  settled  at  the  old 
Humes  place,  now  owned  by  Frank  Kenyon.  He  was 
the  father  of  Robert  Humes,  who  was  the  father  ot' 
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Amos  and  David  Humes.  James  Wallia,  who  was 
son  of  Capt.  Benjamin  and  brother  of  Lydia  (who 
married  Josiah  Humes),  married  Chloe  Humes,  who 
was  sister  of  Josiah  Humes.  He  built  tlie  house 
where  Amos  Humes  lived.  Amos  bought  the  place 
of  him.  Capt.  Amos  Humes  was  one  of  the  leading 
men  in  town  affairs — a  man  of  excellent  judgment, 
whose  opinions  were  sought  on  all  important  ques- 
tions in  dispute  between  his  neighbors.  He  was  a 
man  of  temperate  habits,  honest  and  upright  in  all 
his  dealings,  very  decided  in  his  convictions  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  never  could  be  induced  to  swerve  a 
particle  from  what  he  believed  to  be  right.  He  served 
the  town  as  Representative  to  the  General  Court,  and 
in  many  other  offices  of  trust  and  responsibilicy. 

His  children  were  Warren,  Submit  (who  married 
Aaron  A.  Wallis)  and  Harriet  (who  married  Levens 
Sibley). 

Warren  Humes,  son  of  Amos,  was  born  1802, 
married  Phebe  Rich  and  built  the  square-roof  house 
on  the  east  side  of  the  road  from  his  father's  house. 
His  early  educational  advantages  were  limited  to  the 
district  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  consisted  of 
the  simplest  rudiments  of  the  English  language. 

He  was  an  expert  in  mathematics,  and  acquired  a 
decided  taste  for  geometry  and  surveying.  His  nat- 
ural love  for  figures  made  him  an  expert  in  his 
■chosen  occupation,  that  of  land  surveyor.  His  repu- 
tation for  accuracy  as  a  surveyor  soon  gained  for 
him  a  reputation  that  made  -Jiis  services  in  great  de- 
mand in  most  of  the  towns  in  Southern  Worcester 
County. 

He  was  a  very  great  reader,  especially  of  history 
and  international  law  and  court  decisions,  and  his 
memory  was  so  good  that  he  could,  at  any  time,  re- 
fer to  any  decisions  he  had  read  with  great  accuracy. 
His  business  of  conveyancing,  in  connection  with 
his  surveying,  was  very  accurate  and  extensive. 
His  opinions  were  frequently  sought  in  regard  to  the 
validity  of  legal  documems,  and  his  knowledge  of 
law  was  such  that  his  opinions  were  almost  invariably 
sustained. 

He  wrote  a  great  many  wills,  and  did  a  large 
amount  of  probate  business,  with  accuracy  and  fi- 
delity. He  was  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat  in  politics, 
and  had  a  controlling  interest  in  town  affairs  for 
many  years.  He  represented  the  town  in  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  served  as  moderator,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Assessors  and  Selectmen  for  many  years. 
His  children  were  John  R.,  Amos  A.,  George,  Milton, 
Maria  L.  (who  married  Brigham  Morse)  and  Juliette 
(who  married  Lewis  Taft,  of  Uxbridge). 

The  Wallis  family  was  one  of  the  first  families  who 
settled  in  Douglas,  and  at  one  time,  with  their  con- 
nections, were  the  most  numerous  family  who  ever 
lived  in  Douglas,  and  they  owned  almost  the  entire 
northwest  part  of  the  town,  what  is  now  known  as 
Old  School  District  No.  2,  and  was  first  known  as 
Squadron  No.  3.     Captain  Benjamin  W.illis,  who  was 


the  first  of  the  name  who  lived  in  Douglas,  was  born 
in  1723  in  Sutton,  and  married  l^ydia  Dudley,  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  Dudley,  of  Sutton,  about  174G,  which 
was  about  the  time  the  town  of  Douglas  was  incor- 
porated. The  branch  of  the  Dudley  family  who 
lived  in  the  westerly  part  of  Douglas,  and  frequently 
intermarried  with  the  Wallis  family,  came  from  Sut- 
ton. Captain  Benjamin  Wallis  owned  a  very  large 
tract  of  land,  which  was  divided  among  his  children, 
giving  them  each  a  large  farm.  He  lived  in  an  old 
house  that  stood  near  where  now  stands  the  Aaron  A. 
Wallis  house,  now  owned  by  Elbridge  G.  Wallace. 
His  children  were:  Lydia,  born  1748;  married  Josinh 
Humes,  who  settled  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  on 
the  farm  now  owned  by  Frank  Kenyon,  at  wh.at  is  now 
called  the  Old  Humes  place.  Benjamin,  Jr.,  born 
1751 ;  married  Sarah  Thayer;  he  built  the  house  and 
settled  near  the  school-house  in  District  No.  2 ;  was 
a  man  of  large  wealth  and  great  influence  in  the 
church  and  in  town  afiairs;  was  one  of  the  original 
owners  of  the  cotton-factory  built  in  East  Douglas  in 
1808;  was  justice  of  the  peace,  and  represented  his 
town  in  the  General  Court.  His  children  were: 
Lydia,  who  married  Mackintire,  Peter,  who  settled  in 
Charlton;  Benjamin,  who  settled  in  Webster;  Sarah, 
who  married  Samuel  Dudley ;  Joseph,  who  married 
Prudence  Wallis,  a  daughter  of  Aaron  Wallis  (he  was 
father  of  Joseph  T.,  Ira  and  Andrew  J.,  and  several 
other  children) ;  Moses,  who  willed  a  part  of  his  prop- 
erty to  the  town,  called  the  Wallis  Devise,  was  never 
married;  and  Rufus,  who  married  Molly  Paine.  His 
children  were  Stephen  P.,  Benjamin  G.,  Elmira  and 
Mary  A.  Rufus  Wallis  was  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers  of  the  Poor  for  many  years,  and  was  a 
man  well-fitted  for  that  position. 

David  Wallis,  second  son  of  Captain  Benjamin, 
born  1753,  who  married  Bial  Albee,  built  the  house 
and  barn  that  fifty  years  ago  was  known  as  the  Jona- 
than Wallis  place,  which  was  a  part  of  the  Captain 
Benjamin  Wallis  farm.  His  children  were:  David, 
who  married  Sybil  Balcome ;  Olive,  married  Ebenezer 
Cragin ;  Jonathan,  who  married  Polly  Balcome; 
Willard,  who  married  Joanna  Wallis  ;  and  Prudence, 
who  married  David  Balcome,  (her  children  were : 
Fanny  J.,  Prudence,  Willard  W.  and  Wellington). 

Samuel  Wallis,  third  son  of  Captain  Benjamin, 
born  1758,  married  Hannah  Dudley,  and  built  the 
house  and  settled  at  the  place  recently  known  as  the 
Salem  Wallis  place,  now  owned  by  William  L.  Church, 
whose  wife  is  granddaughter  of  Samuel,  and  daughter 
of  Salem.  Samuel  Wallis,  who  lived  to  be  ninety 
years  old,  was  an  honest  and  upright  man,  of  a  strong 
physical  frame,  a  strong  mind,  and  of  temperate 
habits ;  by  industry  and  frugality  he  had  acquired,  at 
ihe  time  of  his  death,  a  large  farm  which  was  divided 
among  his  children.  His  children  were:  William, 
the  father  of  Frederick  and  Lydia  (who  married  Wil- 
liam J.  Wellman)  ;  Zylplia,  who  married  Ezra  Morse; 
Samuel,  who  never  married ;  Timothy,  who  married 
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Charlotte  Balcome;  Hannah,  who  married  Fuller 
Marsh,  father  of  Judson  and  Thomas  Marsh ;  Nancy, 
who  married  Alvah  White ;  Polly,  who  never  married  ; 
John,  who  married  Mary  A.  Logee  (whose  children 
are  Laura,  George  M.  and  Henry  D.) ;  Dudley,  who 
married  Mary  A.  Wallis  (left  no  children) ;  Salem, 
who  married  Cynthia  A.  Hazleton  and  Maria  L. 
Flagg  (he  had  one  daughter  by  his  last  ^ife) ;  Cynthia, 
who  married  William  L.  Church.  Two  other  children 
of  Samuel — Lorinda  and  Julia — were  never  married. 

James  Wallis,  fourth  son  of  Capt.  Benjamin  and 
Lydia,  born  1761,  married  Chloe  Humes,  and  settled 
on  the  farm  recently  owned  by  Capt.  Amos  Humes. 
He  afterwards  sold  the  farm  to  Capt.  Humes,  and 
moved  to  Webster,  where  he  owned  a  mill.  He  after- 
wards moved  to  Southbridge,  and  subsequently  to 
West  Brookfield,  where  he  died  in  1840.  None  of  his 
children  ever  lived  in  Douglas. 

Jonathan,  the  fifth  son  of  Benjamin,  died  when 
young. 

Aaron,  the  sixth  son,  born  1768,  married  Prudence 
Aldrich,  a  daughter  of  Aaron  Aldrich,  settled  on  the 
homestead  of  his  father,  and  was  a  prominent  man  in 
town  affairs  for  many  years.  He  held  the  offices  of 
selectman  and  assessor  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  suc- 
cession. His  children  were  Prudence,  who  married 
Joseph  Wallis;  Joanna,  who  married  Willard  Wallis; 
Aaron  A.,  who  married  Submit  Humes,  daughter  of 
Capt.  Amos  Humes.  Aaron  A.  Wallis  inherited  to  a 
great  degree  the  mind  and  characteristics  of  his 
father.  He  seemed  to  step  into  his  father's  shoes  in 
the  management  of  town  affairs,  and  for  m&ny  years, 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Warren  Humes,  was  looked 
up  to  as  one  of  the  "fathers  of  the  town."  Of  his 
children,  one,  Marcus  M.,  lives  in  Iowa,  and  two 
daughters  in  Webster. 

Mercy  Wallis,  daughter  of  Capt.  Benjamin,  born 
1756,  married  Capt.  Benjamin  Dudley,  and  settled  at 
the  place  now  owned  by  Nelson  G.  Dudley.  She  was 
mother  of  Samuel  Dudley  and  Benjamin  Dudley,  who 
settled  on  the  Capt.  Benj.  Dudley  farm. 

From  1780  to  1830  the  Wallis  family  and  their  con- 
nections by  marriage  occupied  almost  the  entire  terri- 
tory of  old  School  District  No.  2.  Now,  1889,  there 
is  scarcely  one  of  the  name  of  Wallis  or  their  con- 
nections that  live  on  the  farms  originally  owned  by 
the  Wallis  family.  Five  or  six  of  the  grandchildren 
of  Samuel  Wallis  and  one  of  the  grandchildren  of 
Samuel  Dudley  are  still  living  on  the  territory.  I 
know  of  no  other. 

The  farm  now  owned  by  Elijah  Biglow,  in  the 
Wallis  neighborhood,  was  never  owned  by  the  Wallis 
family.  It  was  settled  by  Elijah's  great-grandfather, 
Jedediah  Biglow,  who  built  and  lived  in  the  old  house 
that  formerly  stood  a  little  north  of  where  Elijah 
now  lives.  His  son  was  Thomas  ;  Thomas'  sons  were 
Jedediah  (whose  son  was  Freeman)  and  Elijah  (whose 
children  were  Julia,  who  married  a  Perry ;  Sarah, 
who  married  Stephen  A.   Paine;  and    Elijah,    who 


lives  on  the  old  homestead).  A  little  way  north  of 
the  house  of  N.  G.  Dudley,  between  his  house  and 
Manchaug  Pond,  off  from  the  road,  once  stood  a 
house  and  barn,  and  quite  a  farm  was  connected  with 
it,  where  lived  Mr.  Pelatiah  Parker,  the  father  of 
Sumner,  John,  George,  Pelatiah  and  Lucinda,  who 
married  C.  W.  Potter. 

The  buildings  have  long  since  been  demolished 
and  the  farm  grown  up  to  wood  and  timber.  Pelatiah 
was  a  son  of  Isaac  Parker,  who  settled  on  the 
Sally  Tuttle  farm,  as  now  called.  Benjamin  Gould 
owned  a  farm  and  building  that  was  on  the  east  side 
of  the  road  that  leads  to  what  is  called  Coopertown. 
The  buildings  were  long  since  taken  down  or  gone  to 
decay,  and  the  farm  mostly  covered  with  water, 
when  the  Reservoir  Pond  was  filled.  He  was  the 
father  of  Aaron,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Peter 
Thompson,  and  Jedson,  who  never  married.  The 
house  now  owned  by  Perry  Briant  was  owned  by 
Deacon  Bailey ;  it  stands  near  the  old  Gould  place. 
About  one  and  a  half  miles  up  the  Coopertown  road 
there  was  once  a  good  farm  and  buildings,  and  a 
saw-mill,  where  a  large  amount  of  business  was  done; 
it  was  owned  by  Peter  Cooper.  The  saw-mill  and 
buildings  have  long  since  gone  to  decay  and  the  en- 
tire farm,  with  the  exception  of  an  acre  or  two,  is 
grown  up  to  wood. 

On  the  Oxford  road,  through  the  woods,  near  the 
Sutton  line,  is  the  old  Marvel  Morse  place.  Marvel 
Morse's  father  was  a  brother  of  Jacob  Morse,  and 
Marvel  married  Betsey  Morse,  sister  of  Amos  and 
Ezra  Morse.  His  children  were  Jacob,  Marvel,  Re- 
becca, who  married  Nahum  Legg;  Betsey,  who  mar- 
ried a  Gleason  ;  and  Maria,  who  married  a  Southwick. 
The  family  are  all  gone  and  the  farm  is  now  owned 
by  the  Sheldon  brothers.  The  house  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road  was  built  and  owned  by  Chandler 
Stockwell,  Jr. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  farm  and  old  buildings 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  road  east  of  the  Marvel 
Morse  farm,  that  was  then  owned  by  Briant  Curtis. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Douglas. 
The  buildings  have  long  since  gone  to  decay  and  the 
farm  grown  to  wood  and  timber. 

East  of  the  house  of  William  J.  Wellman,  that  was 
formerly  the  William  Wallis  place,  and  near  the 
corner  of  the  road  that  used  to  be  called  the  Oxford 
road,  that  ran  across  the  meadow  now  the  Reservoir 
Pond,  was  a  small  wood-colored  house,  that  was  built 
and  occupied  for  many  years  by  Jonah  Titus,  who 
was  father  of  Preston  and  Russel  Titus.  The  house 
was  occupied  for  many  years  by  Bradford  Arnold, 
who  was  a  famous  stonecutter. 

The  next  house  on  the  road  to  the  centre  of  the 
town,  now  owned  by  Wellington  Balcome,  was  built  by 
Minor  Blorse,  and  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Martin 
Van  Buren  Barnabas  Davis,  who  married  a  Morse. 
The  next  house  east  of  this,  now  owned  by  Thomas 
Manning,  was  built  by  Chester  Morse,  who   was  a 
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brother  of  Minor  and  son  of  Levi  Morse.     Tlic  bouse  I 
of  James  Dailey  was  built  by  Jonathan  Jenney. 

The  buiklings  at  the  outlet  of  Badluck   Pond,  re- 
cently owned  by  John  Wallis,  were  bought  by  him 
of  Silas  Brigs,  Sr.,  who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers. 
The  mill  and  the  old  house  that  stood  where  George 
M.  Wallis'  house  now  stands  were  owned  by  Philo 
and  Aaron  Fisher  for  many  years,  who  bought  of  the 
Uxbridge    Woolen   Company,   which,  at  one    time, 
owned  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Douglas  Woods.     It 
was  used  at  one  time  for  the  manufacture  of  yarn ; 
was  originally  built  for  a  saw  and  shingle-mill,  and,  ; 
being  near  the  Badluck  Cedar  Swamp,  where  large 
quantities  of  cedar  were  cut,  and  pine  and  oak  tim- 
ber were  abundant,  the  business   of  manufacturing  i 
lumber  and  shingles  was  very    profitable,   although 
for  many  years  after  the  first  settlements  the  process  ; 
of  manufacturing   shingles   was   by  hand ;  the  Bad-  : 
luck  shaved  shingles  were  considered  the  best  in  the  j 
market.  I 

On  the  road  leading  south  from  the  Wallis  Mill,  ' 
about  one-half  mile  from  the  Webster  road,  stands 
the  old  house  and  other  buildings  which  for  many 
years  was  the  homestead  of  William  Dudley,  called 
by  everybody  "Daddy  Bill,"  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  William  Dudley  who  was  a  sou  of  Mr.  Paul  Dud- 
ley. He  was  a  brother  of  Reuben  Dudley  and  son 
of  Lemuel  Dudley,  who  was  a  son  of  the  elder  Paul. 
The  other  house  on  this  road  was  formerly  and  for 
many  years  the  home  of  George  Starr.     His  wife  was 

Ides,  daughter  of  Reuben  Ides,  who  once  lived 

here  and  owned  this  place. 

About  one  mile  west  of  the  Wallis  Mill  on  the 
Webster  Road,  is  the  old  Streeter  Place  (so  called). 
This  farm,  of  about  two  hundred  acres.  Is  within  the 
grant  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty^two 
acres  originally  granted  to  the  twenty  proprietors  of 
Douglas.  The  farm  was  first  settled  before  the  grant 
to  the  twenty  proprietors  by  Mr.  Asa  Streeter,  who 
lived  here  many  years,  and  left  the  farm  to  his  chil- 
dren, who  afterwards  sold  most  of  it  to  the  Uxbridge 
Woolen  Co.  The  buildings  have  long  since  gone  to 
decay  and  the  cultivated  lots  are  covered  with  wood 
and  timber. 

Still  farther  on  the  Webster  Road,  about  half-way 
through  the  woods,  stood  another  house  and  barn, 
built  by  John  S.  Chapin,  about  1815. 

John  S.  Chapin  came  from  Uxbridge,  and  was  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  wood  and  lumber  business  in 
this  part  of  the  town.  He  only  cultivated  a  small 
tract  of  land  near  his  buildings.  The  house  was 
moved  to  East  Douglas  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  W. 
D.  Jones  and  was  afterwards  sold  to  Lucius  Simpson, 
and  now  stands  at  what  is  known  as  "  Bull  Run." 
Another  farm  was  situated  within  the  limits  of  the 
grant  to  the  twenty  proprietors,  called  the  "  Cham- 
berlin  Farm,"  of  one  handred  and  sixty  acres;  it  was 
southwesterly  of  and  adjoining  the  ministerial 
lot.     The  location  of  this  farm  is  well  known,  but 


the  buildings  were  abandoned  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  no  one  would  now  mistrust  that 
any  portion  of  the  land  was  ever  under  cultivation. 

In  this  immediate  vicinity,  and  within  the  limits 
of  the  twenty  proprietors'  grant  is  the  ministerial  lot, 
so  called,  originally  consistingof  four  hundred  acres, — 
two  hundred  acres  granted  to  the  First  Congregational 
Society  and  two  hundred  acres  to  the  first  settled 
minister. 

These  lots  were  designated  for  many  years  as  the 
"  ministry"  and  the"  minister's  lot."  The  minister's  lot 
was  early  sold  to  Colonel  George  Sanger,  and  was  known 
for  more  than  sixty  years  as  the  Colonel  Sanger  lot. 
It  is  now  owned  by  William  Knowlton  &  Sons,  of 
Upton,  Mass.  The  lot  called  the  ministry  lot — after- 
wards called  the  ministerial  lot — was  owned  by  the 
society  for  many  years,  but  about  the  year  1830  was 
sold  at  auction.  Benjamin  Bufl^um  bought  forty  acres 
on  the  west  end  of  the  lot,  builfhim  a  log  house  and 
barn,  and  lived  there  many  years,  working  at  the 
wood  and  lumber  business.  The  lot  has  ever  since 
been  known  as  the  Bufl'um  shanty  lot.  The  next  one 
hundred  acres  east  of  Buffum  was  bought  by  Deacon 
Hunt  and  owned  by  him  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It 
is  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  J.  M.  Aldrich.  The 
next  lot  east  of  this,  of  eighteen  acres,  was  owned  by 
Nahum  Legg,  afterwards  by  Gardner  Chase,  and  is 
now  owned  by  Elias  T.  Balcome,  of  Worcester.  The 
remainder  of  the  ministerial  lot  is  owned  by  the  heirs 
of  Dr.  David  P.  White. 

Captain  Benjamin  Taft,  who  was  early  one  of  the 
principarowners  among  the  twenty  proprietors,  own- 
ing at  one  time  more  than  one  thousand  acres  of  their 
grant,  had  four  hundred  acres  of  his  right  set  out  at 
the  extreme  southwest  part  of  their  grant.  It  ex- 
tended from  the  Connecticut  corner  to  the  Rhode 
Island  line,  and  was  two  hundred  and  forty  rods  wide. 
About  three  hundred  acres  of  this  tract  was  sold  by 
his  son,  Sweeting  Taft,  to  Mr.  John  Tilley,  of  Boston. 
A  road  leading  from  Oxford  Gore,  as  it  was  then 
called,  passing  by  the  house  of  Elder  Harvey  Wake- 
field, and  crossing  the  county-road  about  one-half 
mile  east  of  Connecticut  east  line,  passed  on  south 
through  this  tract.  About  one-half  mile  south  of  the 
county-road  this  roadbecametwo  roads — one,  ruuning 
in  a  southeasterly  direction,  led  to  the  north  end  of 
Wallum  Pond  ;  the  other,  running  in  a  southwesterly 
direction,  terminated  in  Buck  Hill  woods.  On  the  last 
road,  near  the  corner  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachu- 
setts, there  was  once  an  old  house  that  was  built  by 
the  father  of  Gideon  Isaiah  Wyman  Thayer,  and  Gid- 
eon also  lived  there.  East  of  this  place  is  the  Starr 
place,  built  and  owned  by  Ebenezer  Starr.  Another 
house,  and  the  only  one  now  standing  on  this  road,  is 
the  Buxton  place.  The  house,  from  its  appearance, 
is  one  of  the  first  built  in  the  town.  Still  farther 
north,  on  this  road,  is  the  Mason  place,  owned  by 
Richard  and  Abraham  Mason — once  a  large  farm  with 
good  buildings.     It  is  now  a  wilderness. 
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John  Tilley,  who  came  from  Boston,  bought  of 
Sweeting  Taft,  who  was  a  son  of  Captain  Benjamin 
Taft,  three  hundred  acres  of  the  Benjamin  Taft  land. 
He  sold  two  hundred  acres  to  the  Masons,  and  on  the 
one  hundred  acres  that  he  kept  he  built  quite  a  re- 
spectable house  and  barn,  a  little  south  of  the  county- 
road,  and  for  many  years  kept  a  hotel  under  the  name 
of  ''coffee-house."  This  road  has  since  that  time 
always  been  known  as  the  coffee-house  road, — the 
whole  of  this  tract  of  four  hundred  acres  belonging  to 
the  Taft  estate.  Some  of  it,  once  under  a  good  state 
of  cultivation,  is  now  entirely  grown  to  wood,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  acres. 

Near  the  easterly  edge  of  Douglas  Woods,  on  the 
county  road,  there  is  a  famous  and  never-failing 
spring  called  the  "  Cold  Spring,"  which  has  been  so 
designated  and  known  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years.  Long  belbre  this,  and  before  the  first  settlers 
located  in  Douglas,  travellers,  with  their  teams,  used 
to  stop  at  this  place  when  passing  through  the 
country,  pitch  their  tents  near  the  spring,  and  take 
their  midda)'  meal  or  pass  the  night  there ;  it  was 
for  very  many  years  known  as  the  White  Oak  tavern, 
although  no  buildings  were  ever  erected  there. 

The  farm  at  the  south  end  of  Badluck  Pond, 
known  as  the  Chase  Place,  recently  owned  by.  Silas 
and  David  Chase,  was  owned  by  their  father,  Asa 
Chase,  who  lived  in  a  small  house  on  the  south  side 
of  the  road  from  the  Silas  Chase  house.  Asa  Chase 
bought  the  place  from  a  Mt.  Cooms  or  Cozzens,  who 
was  the  first  settler  there. 

The  next  house  east  of  the  Chase  farm,  now  owned 
by  C.  W.  Brown,  was  owned  for  many  years  by  his 
father,  Enoch  Brown.  Enoch  was  a  prominent  man 
in  town  affairs,  very  accurate  and  precise  in  all  his 
ways  and  expressions,  extremely  sensitive  to  criti- 
cism, and  an  honest  and  honorable  man.  He  served 
for  many  years  on  the  Board  of  School  Committee ; 
was  selectman  and  assessor  many  times,  and  in  his 
younger  days  was  a  successful  school-teacher.  Enoch 
Brown  bought  the  place  of  Henry  Howell,  who 
bought  of  his  father,  Philip  Howell,  who,  in  turn 
bought  of  Mr.  Oliver  Emerson.  They  lived  in  an 
old  house  standing  a  little  north  of  the  present 
house,  and  successfully  operated  for  many  years  a 
hatter's  shop,  that  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road,  east  of  the  barn. 

The  next  house  on  this  road,  recently  owned  by 
Joseph  Morse,  was  owned  by  his  father,  Paris  Morse, 
and  was  built  by  his  grandfather,  Levi  Morse,  and 
has  always  been  kept  in  the  Morse  family. 

The  next  house  east,  now  owned  by  Joseph  Briggs, 
was  built  by  Levi  Morse  for  his  son.  Minor.  The 
house  was  unoccupied  for  many  years  under  the 
superstitious  prejudice  that  it  was  haunted;  but  for 
many  years  it  has  secured  occupants  without  much 
trouble. 

The  house  near  the  camp-meeting  grounds,  owned 
and  occupied  for  many  years  by  Deacon  Levi  M. 


Stoddard,  was  built  by  Levi  Morse  for  his  daughter, 
who  married  a  Stoddard,  the  father  of  Levi  M. 

On  the  road  leading  from  the  county  road,  south, 
over  Wallum  Pond  Hill,  there  was  once  a  house, 
quite  a  little  way  west  of  the  present  road,  known  as 
the  old  Watkius  house,  built  and  owned  by  the 
father  of  George  Watkins.  The  hill  on  which  it 
stood  is  now  known  as  the  Watkins  Hill.  The 
house  was  afterwards  owned  by  John  Alger,  and  a 
little  west  of  this  house  was  the  Billings  place.  Both 
houses  were  long  ago  abandoned,  and  the  farms  are 
entirely  covered  with  wood  and  timber.  The  house 
near  the  railroad  near  the  Summit,  known  as  the 
Flynn  house,  was  owned  for  many  years  by  Mr. 
Levi  Brown.  Levi  was  brother  of  Enoch  and  Simeon, 
who  were  sons  of  Jonah  Brown,  who  lived  at  the 
south  part  of  the  town.  The  next  house  on  this 
road,  now  owned  by  Peter  Jarvis,  was  owned  by 
Orrin  Chase,  some  twenty  years,  and  wlas  formerly 
owned  by  Mr.  John  M.  Whiting. 

The  old  Asahel  Aldrich  place,  now  owned  by  Alfred 
Reynolds,  is  one  of  the  early  settled  places  in  the 
town,  and  was  owned  by  the  father  of  Asahel  Al- 
drich. Asahel  Aldrich  owned  a  large  tract  of  wood 
and  timber  land  west  of  his  house,  built  a  saw-mill 
and  a  shingle-mill  and  manufactured  large  quantities 
of  lumber  aud  shingles  for  market.  The  New  York 
and  New  England  Railroad  went  directly  through 
his  mill-ponds  and  demolished  his  dams,  and  he, 
about  this  time,  sold  out  his  farm  and  property  and 
moved  to  the  State  of  Illinois. 

At  the  old  cellar,  where  Daniel  S.  Buxton's  house 
stood,  was  the  old  place  of  Timothy  Aldrich.  Lovell 
Parker's  old  place  and  Olney  Augel's,  the  last  house 
in  Douglas,  were  on  this  road.  On  the  road  running 
ea.st,  past  the  school-house,  the  first  is  the  Joseph 
Bowdish  place,  which  was  owned  by  his  father,  Nath- 
iel  Bowdish.  The  buildings  are  rapidly  going  to 
decay.  On  the  road  running  south  from  this  road, 
between  the  Bowdish  and  Oluey  Arnold  places, 
there  was,  one  hundred  years  ago,  three  or  four  good 
farms.  The  Simon  Fairfield  place,  the  David  Har- 
rington place  and  the  Jonah  Brown  were  all  on  this 
road  and  were  well-cultivated  farms.  Now  not  an 
acre  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation. 

The  Olney  Arnold  farm,  now  rapidly  running  down, 
was  once  a  good  farm  and  under  a  good  state  of  cul- 
tivation. The  Zara  Parker  farm  is  one  of  the  early 
settled  farms  in  town,  and  was  owned  for  many  years 
by  Zara's  father,  Mr.  Prince  Parker.  The  house  of 
Harley  Brown  was  owned  by  Mrs.  Mary  Fairfield, 
Abel  Parker  and  a  Mr.  Prince. 

North  of  this  house,  on  the  south  side  of  Frog 
Pond,  fifty  years  ago,  stood  the  last  log  house  in 
Douglas.  It  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Jona- 
than Marsey  or  Massey.  His  daughter  Ruth  married 
Emer  Esten,  and  recently  died  at  the  old  Esten 
place. 

The   old   house   still   standing   near  the   Mormon 
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Chapel  is  the  old  Simon  Harrington  house,  one  of  the 
early  built  houses  in  town. 

The  house  of  Potter  M.  Bates  is  one  of  the  early 
built  houses  in  town.  It  was  the  home  of  his  wife's 
mother,  Mrs.  Mowry. 

An  old  cellar  on  the  road  between  Potter  M.  Bates 
and  Retus  Walling  shows  where  once  stood  the  house 
of  Joseph  Emerson.  The  buildings  have  all  been 
down  many  years.  Joseph  Emerson  was  the  father  of 
Caleb  and  Darling  Emerson,  and  his  father's  name  was 
Joseph.  He  built  the  house  and  was  the  first  settler 
here. 

Retus  Walling,  now  living,  bought  his  farm  of 
John  M.  Whitney  and  built  the  house  where  he  now 
lives.  The  place  was  formerly  owned  for  many  years 
by  Elder  Pliny  Britt.  Elder  Britt  organized  the  Re- 
formed Methodist  Church  of  South  Douglas  about 
180G,  assisted  in  building  the  meeting-house  and 
preached  there  for  several  years.  Elder  Amos  Yates 
was  his  successor,  who  preached  there  until  by  the 
infirmities  of  age  he  was  unable  to  preach  longer. 
There  have  been  no  meetings  there  for  many  years. 

The  William  JeflFerson  place,  next  east  of  Retus 
Walling's,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Walling,  is  one  of  the 
earliest  settled  farms  in  town,  originally  including 
nearly  all  of  what  is  now  known  as  "Tassletop." 
William  Jeflerson  was  brother  of  Aaron,  and  their 
father,  Aaron,  lives  in  an  old  house  near  the  church. 
He  had  a  brother  Seth,  who  was  father  of  Waterman 
Jefferson,  who  lived  in  an  old  house  near  the  Caswell 
place.  The  farm  now  owned  by  Lovel  Parker  is  the 
old  Caswell  farm,  owned  originally  by  Mr.  Nathan 
Caswell,  who  left  it  to  his  son  Nathan,  who  left  it  to 
his  children,  some  of  whom  live  in  the  West.  N.  S., 
David,  and  Mary  (who  married  John  Fairfield)  are 
still  living  in  Douglas. 

Jared  Benson  once  owned  what  is  now  the  Town 
Farm.  He  sold  to  David  Richardson  and  he  to  the 
town  of  Douglas.  The  house  now  occupied  by  Darius 
Heath  was  the  homestead  of  Captain  Moses  Balcome, 
who  was  brother  of  Amos  Balcome,  who  owned  the 
farm  at  the  end  of  the  road  west  of  the  Captain 
Moses  Balcome  farm.  Amos  and  Moses  Balcome 
were  sons  of  Bezaleel  Balcome. 

Aaron  Balcome  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Douglas.  He  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Balcome 
family  that  at  one  time  was  a  numerous  and  influen- 
tial family  in  town.  He  was  the  father  of  John  Bal- 
come, who  had  eighteen  children.  His  sons  were: 
Ellis,  Samuel,  John,  Jesse,  David,  Warren,  Aaron, 
with  several  daughters.  Aaron  and  John  Balcome 
owned  the  farm  now  owned  by  Dennis  Quinn.  Aaron, 
brother  of  Ellis,  at  one  time  owned  and  lived  at  what 
was  many  years  ago  known  as  the  Ridell  place. 

John  Balcome  settled  on  the  old  homestead. 
Samuel  married  the  daughter  of  Priest  Stone,  the 
second  settled  minister  of  Douglas,  and  settled  on  the 
farm  belonging  to  his  wife's  father,  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.     Ellis  married  Eunice  Hunt  and  settled  on 


the  farm  now  occupied  by  C.  W.  Potter.  Jesse  at  one 
time  owned  the  brick  house  now  belonging  to  the 
heirs  of  Joseph  and  Jeremiah  Batcheller.  David 
owned  the  place  now  owned  by  Thomas  Kelley,  and 
Warren  built  a  small  house  now  standing  unoccupied 
at  Centerville. 

The  farm  recently  owned  by  John  Robins  is  one  of 
the  first  settled  farms  in  town  ;  it  was  first  settled  by 
Dr.  William  Jennisou,  afterwards  owned  by  his  son, 
Samuel  Jennisou,  Esq.,  and  by  Dr.  Taylor,  who 
lived  there  many  years.  The  farm  afterwards  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Paul  Dudley  and  William 
Dudley  (who  builtthe  large  house  east  of  the  church), 
Paris  Hill  and  Caleb  Hill  (by  whom  it  was  sold  to 
John  Robins.     The  Holman  house  was  built  by  Rev. 

David  Holman),  on  land  bought  of .     The  hotel 

of  J.  H.  Dudley  was  built  by  his  grandfather,  Paul 
Dudley.  It  has  always  been  occupied  as  a  hotel. 
The  house  of  A.  J.  Dudley  and  A.  M.  Hill  was 
built  by  John  Dudley.  The  house  now  owned  by 
Joseph  A.  Richardson,  and  occupied  by  himself  and 
his  father,  David  Richardson,  was  built  by  Doctor 
Aaron  Batcheller,  and  occupied  by  him  until  his 
death.  Dr.  Batcheller  was  one  of  the  most  skillful 
physicians  who  ever  lived  in  the  south  part  of  Wor- 
cester County.  His  practice  was  extensive  in  all  the 
adjoining  towns. 

The  following  stanza,  composed  by  him,  to  be  in- 
scribed on  his  tombstone,  shows  that  he  not  only  en- 
tered heartily  into  his  work,  but  that  he  also  thought 
of  the  future  : 

"  Thousands  of  journeys,  night  and  day,  h 

I've  rode  weary  on  my  way  ^9 

To  heal  the  sick,  but  now  I've  gone 
A  journey  never  to  return." 

The  house  now  owned  by  Chandler  Titus,  known 
as  the  old  Jo  Albee  place,  was  the  homestead  of  the 
elder  Lemuel  Tiffany,  and  was  the  place  of  twenty 
acres  originally  granted  to  Ephraim  Hill  for  being 
the  first  settler  after  the  grant  of  four  thousand  acres. 
This  was  in  the  fourth  range  of  lots.  The  old  Whiting 
farm,  at  the  Benjamin  Whiting  place,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  settled  farms  in  town.  Benjamin  Whiting 
was  son  of  Abner  Whiting,  who  built  the  present 
Whiting  house.  Abner  was  brother  of  David  Whit- 
ing ;  they  were  sons  of  Caleb  Whiting,  who  lived  at  the 
Dennis  Quin  place,  where  David  lived  after  the  death 
of  his  father.  Abner  and  Fred  Whiting  were  sons  of 
David.  Cypron  and  Benjamin  were  sons  of  the  elder 
Abner.  The  farm  owned  by  Jesse  B.  Sherman  is  the 
old  Daniel  Aldrich  farm,  by  whom  it  was  first  set- 
tled ;  it  was  afterwards  sold  to  Fred.  Whiting  and  to 
the  present  owner.  The  Jesse  Chase  farm,  known  as 
the  Daniel  Logee  farm,  was  originally  owned  by  Syl- 
vanus  Holbrook. 

The  William  Chase  farm  is  one  of  the  early  settled 
farms  in  town.  It  was  owned  by  his  father,  whose 
name  was  William,  who  lived  in  a  house  near  the 
present   one.     William   Chase,   Sr.,   was  brother  of 
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Joseph  Chase,  who  lived  in  the  Sewell  Chase  house, 
kuown  as  the  Rufus  Young  farm. 

On  the  old  Providence  turnpike,  near  the  south 
part  of  the  town,  fifty  years  ago  stood  a  large  two- 
story  house  and  a  large  barn,  known  as  the  Thad. 
Thayer  place.  Thaddeus  Thayer  was  the  fifth  son  of 
Joseph  Thayer,  who  was  son  of  Isaac  Thayer.  Thad- 
deus was  one  of  a  family  of  twelve  children,  born 
about  1753,  kept  a  hotel  and  owned  a  large  farm,  and 
was  a  distant  relative  of  the  Thayers  now  liviug  in 
Douglas.  West  of  the  Thaddeus  Thayer  place  sixty 
years  ago,  on  a  small  road  that  ran  by  the  two  hun- 
dred acre  farm  reserved  out  of  the  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  acre  grant  to  the  Aldrich  family,  and 
south  of  the  Aldrich  farm,  there  was  a  good-sized 
farm  with  fair  buildings,  owned  by  Israel  Thayer. 
Israel  Thayer  had  borrowed  some  money  of  a  peddler, 
and  one  night,  about  sixty-five  years  ago,  the  peddler 
went  to  the  house  either  to  collect  his  pay  or  the  in- 
terest on  his  money,  and  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
stay  all  night.  During  the  evening  Israel's  three 
sons— Nelson,  Israel  and  Isaac — conceived  the  idea 
of  putting  the  peddler  out  of  the  way,  and  thus  settle 
his  claim  against  their  father,  thinking,  no  doubt, 
that,  as  they  had  been  killing  hogs  that  day,  it  would 
be  a  favorable  excuse  to  account  for  any  blood  they 
might  shed  in  killing  the  peddler.  They  therefore 
loaded  their  father's  gun  and  went  out  into  the 
yard  and  shot  the  peddler  through  the  window.  Not 
killing  him  by  the  shot,  they  took  an  axe  and  beat 
his  braijis  out.  They  were  subsequently  arrested 
and  tried  for  the  crime,  were  convicted  and  executed 
in  Buffalo,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  This  farm  and 
the  Aldrich  farm  are  now  grown  to  wood  and 
timber. 

The  Aldrich  family  probably  all  sprung  from  this 
Aldrich — Edwin,  who  was  the  first  settler.  His  son 
was  Jacob  Aldrich,  and  his  sons  Aaron,  Jacob  and 
Amariah.  Seth  Aldrich,  St.,  once  lived  at  the 
Joshua  Fairbank  place.  Aaron  Aldrich  settled  on  a 
large  tract  of  land  at  or  near  the  Simon  Rawson 
place.  His  sons  were  Aaron,  Ezra,  John,  Joseph  and 
Seth.  Their  descendants  still  living  in  town  are 
quite  numerous. 

The  Southwick  farm,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Aaron  Aldrich  farm,  is  also  one  of  the  early  settled 
farms  in  town.  This  was  originally  the  Lovell  Pulsifer 
farm.  He  was  a  blacksmith  and  wore  a  leather  apron 
wherever  he  went,  was  elected  Representative  to  the 
General  Court,  and  wore  his  apron  and  homespun 
clothes.  Some  of  the  Representatives  undertook  to 
tease  him  in  regard  to  his  appearance  by  asking  him 
if  there  were  no  smarter  and  better  men  in  Douglas 
to  represent  the  town.  His  reply  was,  "  Yes,  1  sup- 
pose there  are  some  smarter  men  in  Douglas,  but  they 
haven't  got  any  clothes.''  Moses  Southwick  married 
the  daughter  of  Lovell  Pulsifer  and  succeeded  to  the 
farm.  Moses  was  the  father  of  Lovell,  Moses,  Luke 
and  seven  daughters,  of  which  Chandler  Walker 
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married  one.  Moses'  father's  name  was  Joseph,  who 
lived  in  Smithfield,  R.  I.  The  numerous  Thayer  family 
that  have  lived  in  Douglas  and  Uxbridge  for  the  last  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  all  sprung  from  a  Mr.  Thomas 
Thayer,  who  came  from  England.  Captain  Marvel 
Thayer  and  his  brother  John,  formerly  living  in  the 
south  part  of  the  town,  were  sons  of  John  Thayer, 
who  was  brother  of  Thaddeus  and  .loseph  Thayer, 
Esq.,  formerly  of  Uxbridge  ;  these  three  were  sons  of 
Joseph  and  grandsons  of  Isaac  Thayer,  who  was  the 
son  of  Ferdinand  Thayer. 

Mr.  Asa  Thayer,  who  is  now  living,  was  born  in 
1799 ;  was  one  of  twelve  children — seven  sons  and  five 
daughters — children  of  Mr.  Asa  Thayer,  who  lived  in 
Uxbridge,  and  married  Mary  Murdock,  daughter  of 
Captain  Benjamin  Murdock,  who  bought  Nathaniel 
Brewer's  right  in  the  one  thousand  acre  grant,  called 
the  Draper  and  Brewer  grant.  Captain  Murdock 
lived  in  the  small  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  from  the  house  of  Jacob  Williams.  Asa  Thayer, 
Sr.,  built  the  house  and  barn  now  owned  by  Jerre 
Dunlavy  and  kept  a  hotel  there  for  many  years,  and 
after  his  death  the  present  Asa  Thayer  kept  it  for  a 
hotel  for  many  years.  This  is  on  a  part  of  the  Mur- 
dock farm — the  original  Brewer  farm.  Two  of  Asa 
Thayer's  brothers — Emory  and  Turner — and  two  of  his 
sisters — Olive,  who  married  Ezekiel  Taft,  and  Nancy, 
who  married  Arnold  Taft — lived  in  Douglas.' 

Asa  Thayer,  Sr.,  was  son  of  Samuel  Thayer  and 
grandson  of  Captain  Thomas  Thayer,  who  was  a  son 
of  Ferdinand  Thayer,  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  the 
State. 

The  road  leading  from  the  village  of  East  Douglas 
South,  has  for  many  years  been  called  "the  Marin 
road."  About  one  mile  south  of  the  village  and  a  liitle 
east  of  the  four  corners  is  the  old  Martin  farm,  which 
has  been  kept  in  the  Martin  family  since  the  town 
was  first  settled.  Harrison,  who  is  still  living,  Aaron 
and  Eliza  Martin  were  children  of  Major  Comfort 
Martin.  Eliza  married  Robert  Hannant,  and  her 
children  still  own  the  farm. 

Comfort  Martin  was  a  large,  portly  man,  who  stood 
more  than  six  feet  in  his  stockings  and  was  son  of 
Comfort  Martin,  who  raised  a  large  family,  mostly 
daughters;   was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of   Douglas. 

The  Gould  family  was  one  of  the  early  families  of 
Douglas.  Mr.  Ebenezer  Gould  settled  on  the  place 
recently  owned  by  Parley  Gould.  His  sons  were 
Benjamin,  Daniel  and  Jason.  Benjamin's  sons  were 
Aaron  and  Judson ;  Daniel's  sons  were  George,  Otis 
and  Eliezer,  and  Jason's  sons  were  Sylvester  and  Par- 
ley. The  farm  now  ow-ned  by  Hartford  Thompson  was 
the  old  Cummings  farm,  owned  for  many  years  by 
Ithael  Cummings,  and  was  also  owned  by  his  father. 

The  Stephen  A.  Paine  place,  east  of  the  school- 
house,  was  the  old  David  Mowry  farm,  and  was  set- 
tled by  his  father. 

The  house  where  Joseph  Thompson  now  lives  is  on 
the  old  Peter  Reed  farm.     Peter  Reed  was  a  promi- 
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nent  man  in  liis  day  ;  he  raised  a  large  family  of  chil- 
dren, among  whom  were  Joseph  and  Josiah.  He 
once  kept  a  store  in  the  old  house  that  stood  near  the 
present  house.' 


CHAPTER    CLXXVIII. 

DOVGhAS—iCo/iiinuL'ii.) 

FirU  Congregatimial  Church — Second  Congregational  Church — Reformed 
Methodist  —■  Methodist  Episcopal  —  Catholic  —  Manufactures  —  Educa. 
tioual—Tlie  nillis  Fund— Masonic— a.  A.  R.—Thc  Press—The  Revolu- 
tion— The  Rebellion. 

The  First  Congregational  Church  was  organ- 
ized November  11,  1747,  with  twenty-three  members. 
The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  William  Phipps,  ordained 
Dejeraber  llj,  1747,  and  remained  until  July  10, 1765. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Isaac  Stone,  who  was  or- 
dained October  30,  1771,  and  served  this  church 
thirty-four  years.  His  successors  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: Revs.  David  Holman,  for  thirty-five  years; 
John  W.  Salter,  Gilbert  D.  Richardson,  John  D. 
Smith,  Francis  Dyer,  Amos  Holbrook,  J.  W.  C.  Pike, 
W.  W.  Dow  and  James  Wells,  the  present  pastor. 
The  first  house  of  worship  was  dedicated  in  1748, 
and  the  present  house  in  1834. 

The  Second  Congregational  Church  was  or- 
ganized June  12,  1834,  with  twenty-nine  members. 
The  first. pastor  was  Rev.  John  Boardman,  installed 
February  25,  1835,  and  remained  until  his  death,  No- 
vember 8,  1841,  His  successors  in  the  pastorate  have 
been  as  follows  :  Revs.  Chauncy  D.  Rice,  Joshua  L. 
Maynard,  S.  M.  Plympton,  William  T.  Briggs  and 
Rev.  Stephen  Smith,  the  present  stated  supply.  The 
first  church  edifice  was  erected  in  1834,  and  remod- 
eled in  1872. 

Reformed  Methodist  Church,  South  Douglas, 
was  formed  in  1808,  and  its  first  pastor  was  Pliny 
Brett.  No  meetings  have  been  held  here  for  about 
twenty  years  and  the  house  is  going  to  decay. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  East 
Douglas  was  organized  November  5,  1866,  with  Rev. 
W.  Wilkie  as  pastor.  The  present  house  of  worship 
was  erected  in  1872.  The  pastors  since  Mr.  Wilkie 
have  been  as  follows:  Revs.  William  P.  Blackmer, 
William  Silverthorn,  Daniel  P.  Atkins,  William  M. 
Hubbard,  William  D.  Bridge,  J.  J.  Woodbury,  W. 
H.  Cook,  I.  C.  Smith,  Jonathan  Neal  and  John 
Capen,  present  pastor. 

Roman  Catholic. — Catholic  services  were  held  in 
this  town  prior  to  1850  by  Father  Sheridan.  A 
church  was  formed  in  1865.  Among  those  who  have 
served  as  spiritual  guides  to  the  Catholics  of  Douglas 
may  be  mentioned :  Fathers  Sheridan,  O'Keefe, 
Moran,  Gegnier,  Coullard,  Delphos  the  present  pastor. 
The  Reformed  Methodist  Church  of  East 
Douglas  was   organized  in  or  about  1844,  and  the 


1  A  more  extended  history  of  Douglas  is  now  in  course  of  preparation 
by  Mr.  A.  F.  Brown,  and  will  be  issued  in  due  time.  Rtr.  Brown  is 
well  qualified  for  the  work,  and  the  history  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  historic  literature  of  New  England.— [Editor.] 


house  of  worship  was  erected  the  following  year. 
Solomon  P.  Snow  was  first  pastor.  No  services  have 
been  held  here  for  about  ten  years,  and  only  three 
members  of  this  church  are  now  living. 

Manufactures. —-The  manufacture  of  axes  in 
Douglas  dates  back  to  about  the  year  1790,  when 
Joseph  and  Oliver  Hunt  began  making  them  in  a 
small  way  at  East  Douglas.  A  shop  was  subse- 
quently started  at  the  Centre.  After  a  number  of 
years,  of  varying  success,  the  business  came  into  the 
hands  of  Oliver  Hunt,  who,  with  his  sons  Warren  and 
Otis,  succeeded  in  bringing  the  business  to  a  pros- 
perous condition.  Benjamin  Cragin  was  a  prominent 
factor  at  this  time,  he  acting  as  selling  agent.  Warren 
Hunt  subsequently  took  chargeof  the  business  and  had 
associated  with  him  for  three  or  four  years  Alexan- 
derScudder.  The  Douglas  Axe  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  organized  in  1835,  with  William  T.  Eustis 
as  president,  and  the  corporation  has  continued  to 
the  present  time,  and  the  Douglas  axe  has  a  world- 
wide reputation.  Various  prize  medals  have  been 
awarded  this  axe,  among  them  those  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mechanics'  Association,  Philadeljjhia  Cen- 
tennial, Paris  Exposition,  London  World's  Fair,  the 
Vienna  Exposition,  etc.  The  works  are  now  in  suc- 
cessful operation. 

The  woolen-mill  now  run  by  W.  E.  Hayward  & 
Co.  was  built  by  AVarren  Hunt,  in  1863,  for  a  cotton- 
mill.  It  lias  subsequently  been  in  the  possession  of 
Nelson  Williams,  C.  P.  Whitin,  Moses  Taft  and  Lee 
&  Murdock.  Among  other  manufactories  may  be 
mentioned  Thayer's  grist  and  saw-mill,  Logee's  car- 
riage manufactory,  Wellman's  grist-mill  and  Eagle 
Grist-Mill.  Manufactories  of  a  former  period  were 
the  Cragin  satinet-raill,  Wallis's  planing-mill,  Samuel 
Legg's  fulling-mill,  Adams'  cassimere  factory,  Burt 
plow  factory,  Preston  cotton  factory,  the  Lovett 
mill,  Southworth's  grist-mill  and  Carpenter's  tannery 
and  shoe  factory. 

Educational. — The  first  reference  to  schools, 
found  on  the  town  records  is  under  date  of  1748,  when 
it  was  "  voted  that  a  schoole  be  kept  three  months  in 
ye  summer  seasons."  The  early  records  show  that 
the  town  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  schools,  and 
in  1757  it  was  voted  that  "schools  be  set  up  in  five 
parts  of  the  town."  The  cost  of  schools  from  1747  to 
1770  ranged  from  £2  to  £20  annually,  and  occasion- 
ally a  year  passed  with  no  appropriation.  The 
schools  of  the  town  at  present  are  in  a  fairly  pros- 
perous condition. 

The  present  members  of  the  School  Committee  are 
Levi  White,  M.D.,  E.  C.  Esten,  Stillman  Russell, 
Rev.  James  Wells,  James  Wixted,  Francisco  Bowen, 
C.  S.  Caswell,  E.  B.  Knapp  and  W.  W.  Brown. 

The  present  Board  of  Selectmen,  who  are  also  over- 
seers of  poor,  are  E.  N.  Jenckes,  Orin  Chase,  J.  M. 
Parker,  W.  P.  Wight  and  N.  G.  Dudley. 

The  present  Board  of  Assessors :  S.  W.  Potter,  Caleb 
Hill  and  Thomas  E.  Wixted. 
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The  present  postmaster  at  Douglas  Centre  is  A.  J. 
Dudley,  and  at  East  Douglas,  A.  F.  Brown. 

The  fund  known  as  the  "  Wallis  Devise  "  was  orig- 
inated by  the  will  of  Moses  Wallis,  wherein  he  be- 
queathed a  certain  sum  of  money  to  be  kept  on  inter- 
est until  November  16,  1901,  when  both  principal  and 
interest  should  form  a  new  principal  to  be  "  forever 
thereafter  kept  on  interest,  the  annual  interest ''  of 
this  new  principal,  when  it  reaches  twelve  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  building  of  a  Town  Hall, 
&c.    The  present  agent  of  the  fund  is  C.  W.  Potter. 

Societies. — The  Masonic  Lodge  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  with  John  M.  Rawson  as  present  Master. 

Samuel  Sibley  Post,  Grand  Army  Sepublic,  No.  137, 
was  organized  about  eight  years  ago,  with  George  H. 
Walker,  Commander,  who  was  succeeded  by  Henry 
Hutchins,  and  he  by  J.  Q.  Bigelow,  the  present  Com- 
mander. The  members  of  the  post  are  harmonious 
and  united,  and  have  done  and  are  now  doing  a 
noble  work  in  the  distribution  of  charities  and  look- 
ing after  the  wants  of  the  needy  and  destitute.  The 
town  has  given  them  from  one  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred dollars  annually,  which  they  have  judiciously 
expended. 

The  Press. — ITie  Douglas  Herald  was  established 
March  7,  1868,  by  G.  B.  Quinby  and  George  W.  Spen- 
cer. Soon  after  Mr.  Quinby  retired  and  for  a  short 
time  Mr.  Henry  F.  Dudley  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Spencer.  In  1872  Charles  A.  W.  Spencer,  a  brother 
of  George  W.,  became  interested  in  the  paper,  and  it 
was  published  by  George  W.  Spencer  &  Co. 

January  25, 1873,  the  Douglas  Herald  and  Whitins- 
ville  Compendium  were  consolidated  under  the  name 
of  the  Worcester  South  Compendium,  and  was  pub- 
lished here  until  October  4,  1873,  when  it  was  re- 
moved to  Uxbridge. 

Other  sheets  have  been  as  follows :  The  Advertiser, 
by  C.  J.  Batcheller ;  Our  Home  Journal,  by  W.  D. 
Bridge  &  Co.  ;  The  Engraver's  Proof  Sheet,  by  William 
A.  Emerson;  and  Practical  Instructions  in  the  Art  of 
Wood  Engraving,  by  William  A.  Emerson. 

During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  Douglas  aided 
the  Colonial  cause  nobly,  both  in  men  and  money. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  her  citi- 
zens who  served  in  the  war,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  number  reached  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred, 
and  this  in  a  probable  population  of  not  exceeding 
three  hundred  souls.  In  April,  1775,  Lieut.  Ezra 
Whiting  represented  the  town  in  the  Provincial 
Congress  at  Concord,  and  in  the  following  May  Jere- 
miah Whitney  was  member  of  the  General  Court. 
Among  others  who  were  active  in  aiding  the  cause 
were  William  Johnson,  Ezra  Whiting,  Robert  Humes, 
Caleb  Bill,  William  Dudley,  Nathaniel  Snow,  Daniel 
Aldrich,  Stephen  Streeter,  John  Herendren,  Joseph 
Emerson,  Samuel  Parker,  Daniel  Hunt,  Abner  Perry, 
John  Taylor,  Aaron  Benson,  Caleb  Whiting,  Jonah 
Martin,  David  Thompson  and  Job  Knapp. 

War  of  the  Rebellion.— At  the  breaking  out 


of  the  Rebellion  the  town  responded  promptly  to  the 
President's  call  for  troops,  and  its  record  during  the 
struggle  is  one  in  which  its  citizens  may  justly  feel  a 
patriotic  pride. 

The  town  furnished  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  and  appropriated  for  war  purposes,  exclusive 
of  State  aid,  the  sum  of  $30,734.36.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  soldiers: 

Second  Mafsaclttutetis  Volunteers. — Lebright  Brown,  John  B.  Johnson, 
John  Richards,  Thomas  Take,  Thomas  Wolf. 

Fourth  Massachusetts  Volunteers. — John  Schriver. 

Etei-tnth  ]ilassrtchusefts  Volunteer/'. — Horace  Belding,  Lorin  B.  Chaae, 
Philip  Gannon,  J.  Francis,  "W.  Thompson. 

Fifteenth  ULtssachuselts  Fo/iofteei-s.— Edwin  F.  Andrews,  Rufus  Belden 
(corporal),  Kennedy  Bronock,  Franklin  Billiard  (corporal),  Benjamin  R. 
Elliott,  Harlan  Fairbanks  (corporal\  Sylvester  Oakes,  Nathaniel  Put- 
nam, Adoniram  J.  Rawson,  Samuel  Sibley,  Harvey  Sibley,  Thomas 
Snow,  Jr.,  Thomas  A.  Southwick,  Hiram  Ward. 

Eighteenth  Massachusetts    Volunteers. — Alexander  Thompson. 

Twenty-second  3IassachnsetlB  Vohmteers. — Alfred  H.  Marsh. 

Twentrj'fourth  Massachusetts  Volunteers. — John  Blake. 

Twenty-fifth  Massachusetis  Volunteers. —  Joseph  Albee,  Orrin  J.  Aldrich, 
John  Allen,  William  Deforest  Balcome  (musician),  Benjamin  Bartlett, 
James  O.  Bartlett,  Nathan  S.  Bartlett,  Elbridge  Buxton.  Glory  Bnsch, 
Orlando  Carpenter,  Samuel  Cragin,  Joshua  Dubuque,  Cornelius  Em- 
mons (band).  George  A.  Gleason,  Stephen  Hall,  George  Hall,  Samuel 
Hall,  John  Hall,  Rensselaer  G.  Hamilton,  Benajah  Hodge,  Allen  R. 
Hough,  Henry  C.  Lampson.  George  Leach,  Joseph  Lemay,  Jeremiah  E. 
Luther  (corporal).  Thomas  Magee,  Timothy  Megary,  Aaron  Metcalf, 
Marshall  Purinton,  Nathaniel  Putnam,  Lambert  B.  Simmons,  Hiram 
Staples,  Amos  Steere  (band).  Francis  A.  Stockwell,  Joseph  Teabkult, 
Charles  C.  Wall,  William  Wood. 

Twenty-seventh  Massachusetis  Volunteers. — Dr.  Franklin  Hunt  (assistant 
Hurgeon),  William  Mayer,  Lewis  Satro. 

TiBeiity  eighth  3Iossachusetle  Volunteei-s. — Thomas  J.  Calden  (band), 
Euoch  Converse  (band),  Noah  H.  Jones  (baud),  Edward  L.  Thayer 
(band),  Bennett  W.  Thomas  (band). 

Thirtieth  Massachttsetis  Volunteers. — John  Perry. 

Thirty-third  Massachusetts  Volunteers. — James  Ward. 

Thirty-sixth  Massachusetts  Volunteers— VAniel  A.  Burton  (sergeant), 
Patrick  Callahan,  Leonard  A.  Chapman,  Elias  H.  Freeman,  Matthew 
Hudson,  William  Mowry. 

Fifty-first  Massachusetts  Volunteers. — Leander  Andrews,  Nelson  Angell, 
Joseph  T.  Arnold,  Charles  T.  Balconie,  Elmer  H.  Balcome,  Wellington 
Balcome,  Solomon  V,  R.  Barnes,  Lemuel  C.  Belding,  John  Bird,  Phile- 
tus  Buffum,  Loami  B.  Carr,  John  Collar,  John  Donalson,  George  E. 
Dunn,  John  N.  Gaskell,  Gilbert  L.  GiUson,  Leonard  G.  Higgins  (corporal) 
Moses  W.  HoUis,  Joseph  Hough,  Josiah  Hough,  Jr.,  Loren  M.  Howell, 
William  Hunt  (captain),  George  F.  Hutchins  (band),  William  N.  Jones, 
Oscar  Keith,  Benjamin  Knapp  (corporal),  Alphonzo  Luther  (sergeant), 
Francis  A.  Maynard  (corporal),  Charles  W.  Moore  (second  lieutenant), 
Francis  L.  Moore,  Lewis  T.  Moore  (sergeant).  Nahum  Morse,  Ezekiel 
Packard  (first  lieutenant),  Peter  Roberts,  Charles  F.  Russell,  Jeremiah 
F.  Russell,  Alfred  Snow,  Ira  Sottthwick,  Willis  W.  Sherman,  Simeon  H. 
Staples,  Lucius  M  Thayer  (captain),  Elijah  Thompson,  David  L.  Thomas, 
Chandler  Titus,  Hiraui  Ward,  Charles  Whitney,  Lucius  S.  Whipple, 
Charles  A.  Whipple,  William  A.  Wilcox,  William  H.  Wilcox,  James 
Woodard,  Dorris  B.  Young. 

Fifty-seventh  3Iassa  httsetis  Volunteers. — David  B.  Curtis,  John  N.  Gas- 
kell, Henry  Glover,  Abner  A.  Lealand,  Lewis  Mountain. 

Fifty-eighth  Massachusetts  Volunteers. — George  A.  Stone. 

First  Massachusetts  Cavalry. — John  D.  D;<rling,  Noah  M.  Knight, 
William  N.  Sprague,  Charles  C.  Walls,  John  Kelley. 

Third  Btassachusetts  Cavalry. — Herbert  R.  Bragg. 

Fourth  Massachusetts  Cavalry, — William  Brown,  James  Clark,  John 
McGrath,  Noah  M.  Knight  (transferred  from  First  Maasachusetts  Cav- 
alry). 

First  Massachusetts  Heavy  ^r^i7/«ry.— Stephen  Martyr,  Alexander 
Miken,  Andrew  Peter. 

\For  balance  of  list  see  Appendix,  page  1748]. 
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The  following  history  of  the  town  and  city  of  Worcester  was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee,  which  consisted  of  Samuel 
Swett  Green,  A.M.,  librarian  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  Worcester;  Charles  Augustus  Chase,  A.M.,  treasurer  of  the  Worcester  County  In- 
stitution for  Savings;  and  Mr.  Nathaniol  Paine,  cashier  of  the  City  National  Bank,  Worcester.  This  committee  selected  the  writers  of  the 
different  chapters,  and  secured  their  services;  it  also  made  suggestions  to  them  regarding  the  performance  of  their  work,  and  has  read  the 
chapters  in  manuscript  and  rendered  aid  as  occasion  required.  The  gentlemen  who  form  the  committee  are  well  known  to  have  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  local  history,  and  are,  all  of  them,  members  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  Special  thanks  are  due 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  fertility  of  resource,  energy,  courtesy  and  executive  ability  which  he  has  shown,  and  to  all  its 
members  for  the  good  judgment  and  aptness  for  the  work  undertaken  by  them,  which  they  have  displayed,  and  for  the  readiness  with 
which  they  have  given  couusel,  and  out  of  their  large  stores  of  information  have  offered  aid  to  writers  and  publishers.  The  editor  and 
publishers  wish  to  state  emphatically  that  the  services  of  the  committee  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  valuable. — Editor. 


CHAPTEE    CLXXX. 

BY   P.    EMORY   AI.DRICH,    LLD. 

?  1.  An  outline  of  the  history  of  Worcester,  from 
the  earliest  attempts  at  settlement  to  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  is  all  that  will  be  undertaken  in 
this  initial  chapter ;  a  fuller  narrative  of  the  events 
of  that  period  will  be  given  by  other  writers,  to  whom 
that  duty  has  been  assigned.  The  origin  of  New 
England  towns  has  occupied  the  attention  of  many 
students  of  our  early  institutions,  and  much  has  been 
written  and  published  on  the  subject  within  the  last 
few  years.  These  writings  disclose  a  very  consider- 
able divergence  in  the  views  held  by  different  writers 
as  to  the  true  origin  of  towns,  and  the  formative 
influences  by  which  their  development  has  been  con- 
trolled. 

As  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
origin  and  early  annals  of  Worcester,  it  has  seemed 
to  the  writer  that  some  discussion  of  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  origin  and  growth  of  towns  in  the  Plym- 
outh and  Massachusetts  Colonies  would  not  be  out 
of  place  in  this  connection. 

The  origin  of  these  towns  was  not  the  same  in  all 
cases.  The  mode  of  acquiring  title  to  the  soil  and 
the  means  of  effecting  settlements  were  not  the  same 
in  all  towns.  But,  although  the  methods  of  acquiring 
title  to  land  might  vary  in  different  cases,  yet  the 
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primary  sources  from  which  all  land  titles  in  these 
colonies  were  derived  were  the  same.  At  the  time 
of  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  this  country  it 
had  become  a  fixed  principle  of  international  law, 
among  the  European  nations,  that  prior  discovery  by 
any  of  them  gave  to  them  the  prior  and  better  title, 
and  grants  from  them  passed  an  absolute  title  to  the 
grantee,  subject  to  the  Indian  occupany.  And  it  be- 
came a  rule  of  law,  also,  in  all  English  colonies  that 
the  Crown  had  the  sole  and  absolute  right  to  acquire 
or  extinguish  the  Indian  title.  This  statement  does 
not  agree  with  the  very  common  opinion  as  to  what 
was  the  real  nature  of  the  Indian's  title  to  the  land 
over  which  they  roamed,  but  upon  which  they  could 
hardly  be  said  to  dwell,  or  of  the  manner  in  which 
that  title  or  right  could  be  acquired,  and  yet  the  state- 
ment is  strictly  true.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in 
giving  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  in  a  case  in  which  the  question  arose,  says, 
"The  power  now  possessed  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  grand  lands  resided,  while  we  were 
colonies,  in  the  Crown  or  its  grantees.  The  validity 
of  the  titles  given  by  either  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned in  our  courts.  It  has  been  exercised  uni- 
formly over  territories  in  the  possession  of  the  In- 
dians. 

"  The  existence  of  this  power  must  negative  the 
existence  of  any  right  which  may  conflict  with  and 
control  it.     An  absolute  title  to  lands  cannot  exist  at 
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the  same  time  in  diflerent  persons,  or  in  different 
gevernments.  An  absolute,  must  be  an  exclusive 
title,  or  at  least  a  title  which  excludes  all  others  not 
compatible  with  it.  All  our  institutions  recognize 
the  absolute  title  of  the  Crown,  subject  only  to  the 
Indian  right  of  occupancy,  and  recognize  the  abso- 
lute title  of  the  crown  to  extinguish  the  right."  '- 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate,  if  this  were 
the  proper  place  to  do  so,  that  what  is  called  the 
absolute  right  of  the  Crown  was,  in  reality,  the  right 
of  the  people  of  England,  which,  by  their  free  choice, 
they  had  vested  in  the  Crown.^ 

The  Crown,  in  the  exercise  of  that  sovereign  right, 
granted  certain  lands,  lying  within  defined  limits,  to 
the  Massachusetts  Colony  ;  subsequently  the  colony, 
through  its  constituted  authorities,  granted  specific 
parcels  of  these  lands  to  companies  or  proprietors, 
and  the  latter,  sooner  or  later,  became  the  founders 
of  towns ;  and  these  proprietors,  either  before  or 
after  their  organization  into  townships,  conveyed,  in 
smaller  parcels,  the  lands  they  held  in  common  to 
individuals  who  held  the  same  in  severalty. 

In  this  way  Worcester  had  its  origin,  as  will  herein- 
after be  more  fully  set  forth,  with  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  original  grant  was  made  and  the 
struggles  and  hardships  through  which  the  early  set- 
tlers passed  before  they  finally  succeeded  in  laying 
the  foundations  on  which  this  goodly  city  of  eighty 
thousand  inhabitants  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  two  centuries,  securely  rests. 

Worcester  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  many  of  the  Massachusetts  towns  origi- 
nated, and  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  seek  among 
the  primitive  Teutonic  institutions  on  the  continent  or 
look  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Norman  institutions  in 
England  for  models  on  which  these  towns  were  built. 
"  In  that  land,"  says  De  Tocqueville,  speaking  of 
America,  "  the  great  experiment  was  to  be  made  by 
civilized  man  of  the  attempt  to  construct  society 
upon  a  new  basis  ;  and  it  was  there,  for  the  first  time, 
that  theories  hitherto  unknown,  or  deemed  imprac- 
ticable, were  to  exhibit  a  spectacle  for  which  the  world 
had  not  been  prepared  by  the  history  of  the  past." 

It  is  true  that  local  self-government,  in  a  modified 
form,  had  been  known  both  in  Germany  and  England 
before  the  earliest  colonization  of  America.  But  long 
before  that  colonization  commenced  the  Crown  had, 
by  repeated  encroachments,  deprived  the  people  of 
their  ancient  right  of  self-control,  and  that  right  or 
power  had  been  vested  in  municipal  councils  or  other 
local  boards,  and  which  were  self-perpetuating  bodies.'' 
But  when  removed  from  the  presence  of  that  domi- 
Dating  power  of  the  few  over  the  many,  the  colonists 
at  once  returned  to  what  has  been  called  the  natural 
order  of  society  in  the  establishment  of  government. 


•  8  Wheaton'8  Rep.,  p.  688. 

-  J.  Toulinin  Smith  on  "  Self-Governtnent."     Ch.  ou  the  Crown. 

*  Frottaingliam'a  "Rise  of  the  Kepublic,"  pp.  14-15. 


Writing  upon  "The-  American  System,"  a  writer 
already  quoted  says :  "  The  village  or  township  is  the 
only  association  which  is  so  perfectly  natural  that 
whenever  a  number  of  men  are  collected  it  seems  to 
constitute  itself.  The  tithing  or  town  exists  in  all 
nations,  whatever  their  laws  and  customs  may  be  ;  it 
is  man  who  makes  monarchies  and  establislies  re- 
publics, but  the  township  seems  to  come  directly  from 
the  hand  of  God." 

This  may  be  regarded  as  an  ideal  or  speculative, 
ratlier  than  an  historical  statement  of  the  origin  of 
towns,  yet  it  contains  the  announcement  of  a  funda- 
mental truth  connected  with  the  subject,  and  that  is, 
when  men  come  to  live  together  in  society,  they  find 
it  necessary,  when  left  to  regulate  their  own  afJ'airs, 
to  establish,  within  comparatively  narrow  territorial 
limits,  some  form  of  local  self-government ;  and  this 
they  do,  not  because  some  more  or  less  remote  ances- 
tors may  have  done  the  same  thing,  but  rather  in 
obedience  to  a  necessary  law  of  social  existence. 

And  every  generation  or  community  of  men,  when 
left  free  to  act,  will  establish  such  local  institutions 
as  will  best  subserve  the  necessities  and  wants  grow- 
ing out  of  their  environments  ;  and  this  they  will  do 
without  any  servile  imitation  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  them.  The  late  Professor  Parker,  of  the  Dane 
Law  School,  a  learned  writer  on  legal  and  historical 
subjects,  said,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Origin,  Organiza- 
tion and  Influence  of  the  Towns  of  New  England," 
that  "  a  careful  examination  of  the  history  of  New 
England  towns  will  show  that  they  were  not  founded 
or  modeled  on  precedent ;  .  .  .  they  were  not  con- 
trived in  the  closet,  nor  in  the  hall  of  a  legislative 
assembly,  and  brought  into  existence,  with  the 
powers  and  duties  which  we  find  attached  to  them, 
by  the  enactment  of  a  law  for  that  purpose.  They 
did  not  burst  into  mature  life  by  any  previous  con- 
trivance. But,  like  most  other  useful  machinery, 
they  had  their  origin  in  the  wants  of  the  time,  and 
came  into  existence  by  a  gradual  progress  from  im- 
perfect beginnings."  The  learned  autlior  of  a  me- 
moir of  Plymouth  County  declares  that  "  the  origin 
of  town  government  in  New  England  is  involved  in 
some  obscurity.  The  system  does  not  prevail  in 
England.  Nothing  analogous  to  it  is  known  in  the 
Southern  States ;  and,  although  the  system  of  inter- 
nal government  in  the  Middle  States  bears  a  partial 
resemblance  to  that  of  New  England,  it  is,  in  many 
respects,  dissimilar." 

In  another  part  of  the  same  memoir  the  author 
says:  "To  the  independent  churches  we  may  trace 
the  original  notion  of  independent  communities, 
which  afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  towns,  and 
vvhicli,  having  passed  through  an  ecclesiastical  state, 
and  after  the  proprietaries  became  extinct  from  the 
special  appropriations  of  all  the  lands  within  the 
bounds  of  their  charter,  assumed  the  shape  of  polit- 
ical corporations,  with  municipal  and  in  part  legisla- 
tive powers  within  their  limits."     This  will  hereafter 
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be  shown  by  the  undisputed  facta  of  history  to  be 
an  imaginary  and  not  the  true  genesis  of  towns. 

Another  late  writer  on  this  subject,  and  quoting 
the  opinion  of  an  earlier  author,  says,  "  New  Eng- 
land towns  are  models  after  the  plan  of  King  Al- 
fred's hundreds." 

To  show  the  fallacy  of  this  theory  of  the  origin  of 
our  towns,  it  may  .suffice  to  state  that  it  is  but  a  tradi- 
tion that  Alfred  devised  the  arrangement  into  hun- 
dreds and  tithings ;  and,  beside',  the  tradition  itself 
is  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  authentic  history.' 
And,  moreover,  the  English  hundred  had  very  lit- 
tle in  common  with  the  New  England  townships  or 
towns.' 

In  his  "  History  of  Charlestown"  Mr.  Frothingham 
affirms  that  "the  nearest  precedent  for  New  England 
towns  were  those  little  independent  nations,  the  free 
cities  of  the  twelfth  century,  or  the  towns  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, when  every  officer  was  elective."  In  an- 
other connection  the  same  writer  says,  that  "  the 
German  and  Anglo-Saxon  principle  of  local  govern- 
ment was  early  asserted  in  all  the  colonies,  and  that 
whether  the  organization  was  called  parish,  borough, 
hundred,  town  or  county,  the  principle  was  carried 
out  that  the  inhabitants  should  manage  their  local 
affairs  through  officers  legally  elected.  Municipality 
in  New  England  was  the  simplest  of  all  municipal 
f.  irms,  and  the  best  adapted  to  develop  the  republi- 
can idea." 

An  inquiry  respecting  the  origin  and  constitution 
of  the  free  cities  of  mediaeval  Europe  would  show 
that  they  dift'er  very  widely  from  the  towns  of  New 
England.  Most  of  these  cities  had  existed  before  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West;  they  had 
suffered  from  invasions  and  civil  wars,  and  "upon  the 
fall  of  the  Empire  had  still  been  repressed  by  the 
feudal  polity."  Their  inhabitants  had  been  de- 
spoiled and  their  commerce  and  industry  destroyed. 
"But  the  municipal  traditions  of  Rome  had  sur- 
vived, and  were  confirmed  by  the  free  customs  of  the 
Teutons.  The  towns  gradually  obtained  from  the 
crown,  and  from  feudal  superiors,  charters  of  enfran- 
chisement, which  secured  to  them  the  rights  of  main- 
taining fortified  walls,  of  raising  troops  and  main- 
taining self-government." 

In  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe  some  of  the 
principal  towns  grew  into  sovereign  municipal  re- 
publics and  formed  alliances  among  themselves  more 
or  less  permanent ;  hence  arose  the  Hanseatic 
League  and  the  other  great  confederation  called  the 
Rhenish  League,  and  the  confederation  of  towns  and 
cantons  in  Switzerland.  And,  above  all,  the  Roman 
law,  the  greatest  monument  of  legislative  wisdom 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  survived  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  and  became  the  low  of  the  nations  that 
overran  and  destroyed  the  empire,  and  exerted  a 
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controlling  influence  in  the  formation  of  all  their  in- 
stitutions. 

From  these  brief  statements  the  great  dissimilarity 
between  the  so-called  free  cities  of  the  twelfth  century 
and  New  England  towns  is  apparent.  The  former 
had  existed  as  component  parts  of  pre-existing  nation- 
alities, and  had  been  over-run  by  barbarians,  and  their 
liberty  destroyed  by  feudalism,  and  after  centuries  of 
struggle  they  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  oppres- 
sions of  feudalism,  and  regained,  in  a  measure,  their 
franchises  as  independent  municipalities;  whereas, 
the  New  England  towns  were  original  creations,  on  a 
virgin  soil,  and  far  removed  from  the  scenes  of  older 
civilizations,  and  instead  of  being  separate  and  inde- 
pendent municipalities,  these  towns  were  component 
parts  of  the  State,  forming  together  one  body  politic. 

"  In  their  origin  our  boroughs,"  says  the  author  of 
the  "  History  of  the  English  People,"  "  were  utterly 
unlike  those  of  the  western  world.  The  cities  of  Italy 
and  Provence  had  preserved  the  municipal  institutions 
of  the  Roman  past ;  the  German  towns  had  been 
founded  by  Henry  the  Fowler  with  the  purpose  of 
sheltering  industry  from  the  feudal  oppressions  around 
them;  the  Communes  of  Northern  France  sprang  into 
existence  in  revolt  against  feudal  outrages  within  iheir 
walls.  But  in  England  the  tradition  of  Rome  passed 
utterly  away,  while  feudal  oppression  was  held  fairly 
in  check  by  the  Crown.  The  English  town,  therefore, 
was  in  its  beginning  simply  a  piece  of  tjie  general 
country,  organized  and  governed  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  townships  around  it.  Its  existence  wit- 
nessed, indeed,  to  the  need  which  men  felt  in  those 
early  times  of  mutual  help  and  protection.  The  bor- 
ough was  probably  a  more  defensible  place  than  the 
common  village.  But  in  itself  it  was  simply  a  town- 
ship, or  group  of  townships,  where  men  clustered, 
whether  for  trade  or  defense,  more  thickly  than  else- 
where. 

"The  towns  were  different  in  the  circumstances  of  ihtir 
rise.  Some  grew  up  in  the  fortified  camps  of  the 
English  invaders.  Some  dated  from  a  later  occupa- 
tion of  sacked  and  desolate  Roman  towns.  Some  were 
the  direct  result  of  trade.  There  was  the  same  variety 
in  the  mode  in  which  the  various  town  communi'ies 
were  formed."  This  passage  has  been  quoted  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  soundness  of  tlio^e 
theories  which  attempt  to  trace  the  beginning  of  New 
England  towns  to  a  definite  German  or  Anglo-Saxon 
origin.  Neither  English  towns  nor  towns  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  had  a  common  origin,  and  they 
differed  essentially  in  the  elements  of  their  organiza- 
tion and  powers.  The  Iiistorian  Stubbs,  who  seems  to 
have  explored  the  beginning  of  English  institutions 
more  thoroughly  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  says  : 
"  The  historical  township  is  the  body  of  allodial 
owners  who  have  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  land 
community,  retaining  many  vestiges  of  that  organiza- 
tion ;  or  the  body  of  tenants  of  a  lord  who  regulates 
them,  or  allows  them  to  regulate  themselves,  on  jrin- 
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ciples  derived  from  the  same.  In  a  further  stage,  ihe 
township  appears  in  its  ecclesiastical  form  as  the 
parish,  or  portion  of  a  parish,  the  district  assigned  to 
a  parish."  The  same  writer  clearly  shows  that  in 
different  parts  of  England  these  primary  divisions  of 
territory  or  people  assumed  ditterent  forms,  and  passed 
under  different  names. 

The  description  of  an  English  town,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished historian  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  exhib- 
its a  most  marl^ed  contrast,  rather  ihan  similarity,  be- 
tween an  English  and  a  New  England  town.  "An 
English  town,"  says  that  writer,  "  was  a  collection  of 
every  class  of  inhabitants,  of  every  kind  of  authority, 
which  could  be  found  in  the  whole  land,  all  brought 
close  together.  Lords  with  their  sac  and  soc  ;  churches 
with  their  property  and  privileges;  guilds — that  is, 
artificial  families,  with  their  jjroperty,  their  usages, 
their  religious  rites ;  thanes  and  churls  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  age,  barons  and  villains  in  the  language 
of  another,  merchants,  churchmen,  monks,  all  the 
elements  of  English  society,  were  to  be  seen  side  by 
side  in  a  small  compass.  The  various  classes  thus 
brought  together  were  united  by  neighborhood,  by 
common  interests,  by  common  property  and  privi- 
leges.'" Tliere  is  very  little  in  all  this  to  remind  one 
of  the  simple  and  homogeneous  character  of  a  New 
England  town,  either  of  the  earliest  or  latest  type. 
The  statement  of  Maine,  in  his  interesting  work  on 
"Village-Communities  in  the  East  and  West,"  "that 
the  earliest  English  emigrants  to  North  America  or- 
ganized themselves  at  first  in  Village-Communities 
for  purposes  of  cultivation,"  is  too  broad  and  unquali- 
fied for  the  facts  upon  which  it  is  based.  It  is  true 
the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  held  and  cultivated  their 
lands  in  common  for  a  short  time,  but  they  soon  made 
a  division  of  the  common  property  and  each  person 
held  his  own  in  severalty.  As  early  as  1625  every 
man  at  Plymouth  planted  for  himself,  and  all  the 
products  of  his  labor  -were  to  be  his  own  individual 
property.  The  fact  that  the  Colonial  Legislatures 
made  grants  of  lands  to  companies,  wlio  undertook  to 
establish  towns,  were  made  with  no  expectation  or 
design  that  the  members  of  the  company  should  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  lands  as  tenants  in  common,  but 
rather  that  they  should  make  allotment  of  portions  of 
the  lands  to  the  several  members  of  the  company,  and 
convey  the  remaining  portions  to  other  persons 
whom  they  could  induce  to  join  them  in  the  organi- 
zation of  a  new  town.  One  ipgenious  writer  on  the 
origin  of  our  early  political  institutions  declares  "that 
here  (in  New  England)  the  fathers  laid  deep  and 
broad  the  foundations  of  American  freedom,  and  that 
here  was  developed  the  township,  with  its  local  self- 
government,  the  basis  and  central  element  of  our  po- 
litical system — upon  the  township  was  formed  the 
county,  composed  of  several  towns  similarly  organ- 
ized; the  State,  composed  of  several  counties,  and 
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finally  the  United  States,  composed  of  several  States." 
But  this  remarkable  genesis  of  town,  county,  State 
and  nation  is  wholly  imaginary,  resting  on  no  basis 
of  fact.  In  any  consideration  of  this  subject  an  es- 
sential fact  to  be  remembered  is  that  both  the  Plym- 
outh and  Massachusetts  Colonies  were  settled  under 
charters,  which  incorporated  the  grantees  and  em- 
powered tliem  "  to  make,  ordain  and  establish  all 
manner  of  orders  and  laws  for  and  concerning  the 
government  of  the  colonies  and  plantations  which 
should  be  necessary  and  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
England."  So  that  in  both  colonies,  before  the  or- 
ganization of  any  towns,  a  government  in  fact,  though 
not  in  name — equivalent  to  the  State  government — 
existed,  with  ample  powers  of  legislation  and  admin- 
istration in  all  m:itters,  both  civil  and  criminal.  And 
the  right  to  establish  tow-ns  and  the  title  to  all  lands- 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  colony  were  to  be- 
derived  from  and  through  the  colonial  government. 
It  is  therefore  manifest  that  so  far  from  its  being  true 
that  the  State,  by  some  imaginary  process  of  evolu- 
tion, is  derived  from  the  town,  towns  are  in  every  in- 
stance dependent  on  the  State  government  for  their 
very  existence.  And  the  origin,  organization  and 
functions  of  towns  can  be  shown  in  no  better  wa}-  than 
by  the  following  statement  which  has  been  condensed 
from  judicial  decisions  and  legislative  acts  :  The  towns 
of  MassachusetU  hare  been  established  by  the  Legislature 
for  public  purposes  and  the  adminisiration  of  local  af- 
fairs, and  they  embrace  all  persons  living  within  their 
territorial  limits.  At  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony, 
towns  consisted  of  clusters  of  inhabitants  dwelling 
near  each  other,  and  by  means  of  legislative  acts 
designating  them  by  name,  and- conferring  upon  them 
powers  of  managing  their  own  prudential  affairs, 
electing  representatives  and  town  officers,  making  by- 
laws and  disposing — subject  to  the  paramount  con- 
trol of  the  Legislature — of  unoccupied  land  within 
their  territory  ;  they  became,  in  effect,  municipal  or 
quasi  corporations,  without  any  formal  act  of  incor- 
poration. Indeed,  it  is  not  known  that  any  formal 
act,  similar  to  modern  acts  of  incorporation  of  towns, 
was  passed  until  near  the  close  of  the  colonial 
government  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  gov- 
ernment under  the  Province  charter.  And  not  until 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  this  Common- 
wealth was  it  for  the  first  time  ex'pressly  enacted  that 
"  the  inhabitants  of  every  town  within  the  govern- 
ment were  declared  to  be  a  body  politic  and  corporate." 
In  some  cases  the  General  Court  granted  land  to 
proprietors,  who  maintained  an  organization  separate 
from  that  of  the  town,  having  the  same  territorial 
limits,  and  divided  the  land  among  the  settlers  who 
participated  in  the  grant,  or  sold  them  to  others  for 
the  common  profit  of  all  the  original  grantees.  The 
records  of  the  proprietors  were  kept  in  books  commonly 
called  "proprietors'  books,"  many  of  which  are  still 
in  existence,  and  are  often  referred  to  for  evidence  in 
controversies  in  the  courts  respecting  land-titles. 
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In  other  cases  of  the  settlement  of  towns,  there 
was  no  grant  of  land  to  a  separate  body  of  propri- 
etors, but  the  town  itself  became  the  owner  of  all  the 
land  within  its  assigned  limits.  Sometimes  the  land 
granted  was  called  a  district  or  outlying  portion  of  an 
existing  town  ;  again,  in  other  cases,  the  grant  was 
called  a  plantation,  which  in  process  of  time  became 
a  town  as  population  and  wealth  increased. 

Grants  were  sometimes  made  to  a  considerable 
number  of  settlers,  who  were  afterwards  recognized  as 
a  plantation,  settlement  or  town  by  a  proper  name, 
vested  by  general  laws  with  certain  powers,  and  had 
their  bounds  declared  ;  or  at  a  much  later  period, 
grants  of  a  tract  of  land  were  made  to  a  company  of 
individuals  named,  with  a  view  of  constituting  a 
town  afterwards.  In  either  case,  their  rights  and  pow- 
ers, both  of  soil  and  jurisdiction,  were  derived  from 
the  existing  government.  And  in  all  cases,  and  from 
the  earliest  period,  the  Legislature  of  the  colony 
exercised  the  unquestioned  authority  of  deciding 
what  rights  should  be  possessed  by  towns  and  what 
public  duties  they  should  perform. 

The  town  of  Groton,  which  dates  its  origin  back  to 
1665,  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  many  towns  came  into  existence.  A  number 
of  individuals  who  seemed  to  be  in  want  of "  fresh 
woods  and  pastures  new,"  petitioned  the  General 
Court  for  a  grant  of  land,  and  the  answer  to  them 
was,  "The  Court  judgeth  it  meet  to  grant  the  peti- 
tioners eight  miles  square  in  the  place  desired  to 
make  a  comfortable  plantation,  which  henceforth 
shall  be  called  Groton."  A  certain  number  of  per- 
sons named  in  the  act  were  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  to  act  as  selectmen  for  two 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  other  selectmen  were 
chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  It  appears 
from  the  earliest  records  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony 
that,  before  the  arrival  of  Winthrop  and  a  majority  of 
the  assistants  with  the  charter  of  1630,  a  great  num- 
ber of  private  grants  of  land  had  been  made  by 
Governor  Endicott  and  his  special  council,  and  as 
these  grantees  would  naturally  desire  lo  take  their 
grants  in  proximity  to  each  other  for  mutual  defence, 
convenience  and  comfort,  they  formed  themselves 
into  settlements  or  villages  ;  and  the  first  step  towards 
forming  these  settlements  into  corporations  was  to 
give  them  a  name.  But  as  they  had  no  fixed  limits 
or  boundaries,  and  it  became  necessary  to  fix  such 
limits,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  proprietors  should 
be  rated  in  any  assessment,  and  who  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  duties  and  entitled  to  the  immunities  of 
each  village  or  settlement,  these  settlements,  first 
named  and  then  bounded,  must  have  assessors  to 
apportion  and  collect  their  taxes.  They  were  also,  by 
general  acts  of  the  Legislature,  vested  with  authority 
to  choose  other  necessary  officers  and  to  manage  their 
own  prudential  affairs  and  thus  they  grew  to  be  "  quasi 
corporations ; "  and  afterwards,  either  with  or  with- 
out formal  acts  of  incorporation,  these  settlements 


or  villages  became  towns.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
the  powers  now  possessed  by  towns  in  this  State  are 
the  product  of  comparatively  recent  legislative 
grants  ;  but  in  all  its  essential  features  as  a  coiporation 
vested  with  the  right  of  local  self-government,  the  town 
has  undergone  no  material  change  from  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  colony  to  the  present  time.  These 
towns,  as  has  been  said,  grew  out  of  the  wants,  the 
dangers  and  necessities  pressing  upon  the  early  set- 
tlers of  the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  Colonies,  and  they 
were  from  time  to  time  clothed  with  such  powers  and 
privileges,  as  were  best  adapted  to  meet  those  wants 
and  ward  off  those  dangers.  And  as  advancing  civi- 
lization has  created  new  local  wants,  the  Legislature 
has  granted  corresponding  municipal  powers  and 
privileges  to  provide  for  them. 

The  Pilgrim  and  the  Puritan  came  to  these  shores 
for  certain  definite  purposes — purposes  which  could 
never  have  been  accomplished  except  through  and  by 
means  of  just  such  institutions  as  they  founded.  They 
were  not  living  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  empires, 
nore  were  they  surrounded  by  hostile  feudal  barons, 
by  whom  they  might  at  any  unguarded  moment  be 
plundered.  They  were  confronted  only  by  the  un- 
broken forest  and  the  untamed  savage,  and  they  built 
their  houses,  organized  their  towns,  adopted  means  of 
self-defense  and  common  safety  against  the  actual 
dangers  by  which  they  were  surrounded  ;  they  culti- 
vated their  fields  either  in  common  or  severalty  as 
they  chose  ;  they  erected  churches  and  school-houses, 
enacted  laws  and  provided  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  in  all  things  else  acted  with  reference  to 
the  exact  situation  in  which  they  found  themselves. 
They  built  according  to  no  archaic  or  mediaeval  pat- 
terns, but  established  institutions  as  original  in  their 
character,  as  their  own  situation  was  novel. 

'i  2.  Having  presented  these  general  considera- 
tions respecting  the  origin  and  organizations  of  towns, 
the  remaining  portion  of  this  chapter  will  be  occupied 
with  the  narration  of  some  of  the  principal  facts  re- 
lating to  the  settlement  of  Worcester  and  an  outline 
of  its  history  for  the  first  century  of  its  existence. 

May  6,  1657,  a  grant  of  three  thousand  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  was  made  to  Mr.  Increase  Nowell,  of 
Charlestown.  May  6,  1662,  one  thousand  acres  were 
conveyed  to  the  church  in  Maiden,  to  be  forever  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  ministry.  October  19, 
1664,  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  were  given  to  En- 
sign Thomas  Noyes,  of  Sudbury,  who  had  served 
under  Capt.  Hugh  Mason  in  the  military  service  of 
the  Colony.  The  above  statement  of  a  grant  of  land 
to  Mr.  Nowell,  and  which  will  be  found  in  existing 
sketches  of  the  "  History  of  Worcester,"  is  not  en- 
tirely accurate,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
entry  in  the  Colony  Records  under  date  of  October 
14,  1656  :  ,"  The  court,  being  sensible  of  the  true  con- 
dition of  the  late  honored  Mr.  Nowell's  family,  and 
remembering  his  long  service  to  this  Commonwealth 
in  the  place  not  only  of  a  magistrate,  but  also  secre- 
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tary,  for  which  he  had  but  little  and  slender  recom- 
pense, and  the  county's  debts  being  such  as  out  of 
the -country  rate  tliey  cannot  comfortably  make  such 
an  honorable  recompense  to  his  family  as  otherwise 
they  would  judge  meet,  therefore  do  give  and  grant 
to  Mrs.  Nowell  and  his  son  Samuel  two  thousand 
acres  of  land,  to  be  laid  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Danforth 
and  Robert  Hale."  Under  date  of  May  6, 1657,  there 
is  this  additional  entry: 

"Mr.  Thomas  Danforth,  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Hale,  of  Charlestown,  are  appointed  as  com- 
missioners to  lay  out  the  land,  being  three  thousand 
two  hundred  acres  of  land  granted  by  the  General 
Court,  22d  3d  mo.,  1650,  to  the  executors  of  the  last 
will  of  Mr.  Isaac  Johnson,  to  Mr.  Increase  Nowell's 
executors,  according  to  the  grant,  pi-ovided  the  ten 
pounds  due  to  the  county  from  the  executors  of  the 
said  Mr.  Nowell  be  first  paid  to  the  county's  treasurer 
or  security  given  for  the  same." 

These  extracts  from  the  record  are  interesting  as 
ishowing  who  Mr.  Nowell  was  and  why  lands  were 
granted,  not  to  him,  but  to  his  family  ;  and  also  as 
showing  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  country  in  every- 
thing hut  land,  and  that  this  grant  of  land  was  only 
made  upon  the  express  provision  that  the  last  pound 
of  the  indebtedness  of  Mr.  Nowell's  estate  to  the 
Colony  should  be  paid  into  the  public  treasury.' 

The  grant  of  1,000  acres  to  the  church  in  Maiden 
was  made  upon  the  petition  of  that  church,  and  was 
made  to  be  forever  appropriated  to  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  ministry  of  the  place,  and  not  to  be  aliened  or 
otherwise  disposed  of,  "  and  all  this  on  condition  that 
they  cause  it  to  be  bounded  out  and  put  ou  improve- 
ment for  the  ends  professed  within  three  years  next 
ensuing."  Tlie  grant  of  the  land  to  Ensign  Noyes 
was  accompanied  with  this  recital :  "  Whereas,  En- 
sign Thomas  Noyes,  of  Sudbury,  was  chosen  to  be  a 
lieutenant  under  Capt.  Hugh  Mason,  for  his  Ma- 
jesty's service,  and  he  having  expended  some  time 
and  money  about  that  design,  there  being  a  consider- 
able sum  due  him  upon  that  account,  the  court  judgeth 
it  meet  to  grant  the  said  Lieut.  Noyes  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  land,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
premises,  and  in  answer  to  a  former  petition,  he  being 
willing  to  take  it  as  full  consideration  for  what  is 
justly  due  to  him."'  As  these  were  the  first  grants  of 
land  within  the  present  limits  of  Worcester,  it  has 
been  deemed  proper  to  show  upon  what  considera- 
tions and  conditions  they  were  made. 

John  and  Josiah  Haynes,  of  Sudbury,  Nathaniel 
Treadaway,  of  Watertown,  and  Thomas  Noyes  having 
purchased  the  Nowell  grant,  they  became  proprietors 
of  a  large  tract  of  land,  extending  along  the  west 
shore  of  Quinsigamond,  including  two  of  its  islands 
near  the  "outgoing  of  Nipnapp"  (now  Blackstone) 
'•River;"  they  petitioned  the  Great  and  General  Court 
for  the   appointment   of  a   committee   to   view   the 
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country.  Upon  this  petition  Capt.  Daniel  Gookin, 
Capt.  Edward  .Johnson,  Lieut.  Joshua  Fisher  and 
Lieut.  Thomas  Noyes  were  appointed  a  committee, 
Oct.  11, 1665,  to  make  survey  to  determine  if  there  be 
a  "  meet  place  for  a  plantation,  that  it  may  be  im- 
proved for  that  end,  and  not  spoiled  by  granting  of 
farms,"  and  directed  to  report  to  the  next  Court  of 
Elections.  The  death  of  Lieut.  Noyes  and  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  country  prevented  the  execution 
of  the  order  to  this  committee. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  again  called 
to  the  subject  of  effecting  a  settlement  in  this  local- 
ity, and  May  15,  1667,  Captain  Daniel  Gookin,  Cap- 
tain Edward  Johnson,  Mr.  Samuel  Andrews  and  An- 
drew Belcher  were  appointed  a  committee  and  di- 
rected "  to  take  an  exact  view  as  soon  as  conveniently 
they  can,  to  make  true  report  whether  the  place  be 
capable  to  make  a  village,  and  what  numher  of  fam- 
ilies, they  conceive,  may  be  there  accommodated. 
And  if  they  find  it  fit  for  a  plantation,  then  to  ofl'er 
some  meet  expedient  how  the  same  may  be  settled 
and  improved  for  the  public  good.''  The  first  two 
and  the  last-named  members  of  that  committee  per- 
formed the  duty  assigned  them  and  made  their  report 
to  the  Legislature  October  20,  1668,  which  is  a  docu- 
ment of  sufficient  importance  and  interest  to  be 
copied  in  full  in  this  place.  The  committee  in  their 
report  say :  "  We  have,  according  to  the  Court's 
order,  bearing  date  15th  May,  1667,  viewed  the  place 
therein  mentioned,  and  find  it  to  be  about  twelve 
miles  westward  from  Marlborough,  near  the  road  to 
Springfield,  and  that  it  contains  a  tract  of  very  good 
chestnut  tree  land — a  large  quantity ;  but  the  meadow 
we  find  not  so  much,  because  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  meadow  and  upland,  about  five  thousand 
acres,  is  laid  out  unto  particular  persons,  and  con- 
firmed by  this  Court,  as  w.e  are  informed,  which  falls 
within  this  tract  of  land;  viz.,  to  Ensign  Noyes,  de- 
ceased and  his  brethren  three  thousand  two  hundred 
acres;  unto  the  Church  of  Maiden  one  thousand 
acres;  unto  others,  five  hundred  acres,  bought  of  En- 
sign Noyes ;  but  all  this,  notwithstanding,  we  con- 
ceive, there  may  be  enough  meadow  for  a  small 
plantation  or  town  of  about  thirty  families;  and  if 
those  farms  be  annexed  to  it,  it  may  supply  about 
sixty  families 

"Therefore,  we  conceive  it  expedient  that  the 
honored  Court  will  be  pleased  to  reserve  it  for  a 
town,  being  conveniently  situated,  and  well  watered 
with  ponds  and  brooks,  and  lying  near  midway  be- 
tween Boston  and  Springfield,  about  one  day's  jour- 
ney from  either;  and  for  the  settling  thereof  we  do 
offer  unto  the  court  that  which  follows :  viz..  That 
there  be  a  meet  proportion  of  land  granted  and  laid 
out  for  a  town,  in  the  best  form  the  place  will  bear 
about  the  contents  of  eight  miles  square.  That  a 
prudent  and  able  committee  be  appointed  and  em- 
powered to  lay  it  out ;  to  admit  inhabitants,  and 
order  the  affairs  of  the  place,  in  forming  the  town. 
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granting  lots,  and  directing  and  ordering  all  matters 
of  a  prudential  nature,  until  tlie  place  be  settled  with 
a  sufficient  number  ol'  inhabitants  and  persons  of 
discretion,  able  to  order  the  atTairs  thereof,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Court. 

"That due  care  be  taken  by  said  committee  that  a 
good  minister  of  God's  word  be  placed  there  as  soon 
as  may  be ;  tliat  such  people  as  may  be  there 
planted  may  not  live  like  lambs  in  a  large  phice  ; 
that  there  be  two  or  three  hundred  acres  of  land, 
with  a  proportion  of  meadow,  in  some  convenient 
place,  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  reserved 
and  laid  out  for  the  commonwealth;  and  the  com- 
mittee to  have  power  and  liberty  to  settle  inhabitants 
thereupon  for  lives  or  times,  upon  a  small  rent  to  be 
paid  after  the  first  seven  years." 

This  report  was  accepted  by  the  Legislature  and 
its  recommendations  adopted,  and  Captain  Daniel 
Gookin,  Captain  Thomas  Prentice,  Mr.  Daniel  Hinch- 
man  and  Lieutenant  Kichard  Beers  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  carry  them  into  execution. 

The  suggestion  in  this  report  that  the  eight  miles 
square  of  territory,  on  which  a  thriving  population  of 
from  80,000  to  100,000  inhabitants  now  dwell,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  necessaries  and  many  of 
the  luxuries  and  elegancies  of  civilized  life,  might 
possibly  support  thirty  or  sixty  fiimilies, — that  is, 
from  150,  to  300  persons, — was  made  without  any  an- 
ticipation or  thought  of  that  magnificent  develop- 
ment of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries 
so  characteristic  of  the  present  age. 

The  committee,  in  making  their  report,  were  only 
thinking  of  the  capability  of  the  territory  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  And  when  we  contrast  the  toil- 
some journey  of  a  whole  day  between  Worcester  and 
Boston  with  the  fact  that  that  journey  can  now  be 
made  in  little  more  than  an  hour,  and  with  a  degree 
of  comfort  which  our  ancestors  in  their  forest  homes 
never  dreamed  of,  we  gain  some  just  conception  of 
the  great  changes  in  the  conditions  of  human  life 
that  have  been  wrought  here  during  the  lapse  of  two 
centuries. 

Notwithstanding  the  Legislature  had,  by  its  order 
of  May  15,  16G7,  prohibited  the  laying  out  of  lands 
within  the  new  plantation,  yet  the  committee,  in  the 
execution  of  their  powers,  were  embarrassed  by  the 
selection  of  lots  made  by  claimants  under  the  earlier 
grants  hereinbefore  mentioned.  And  to  relieve 
themselves  from  these  difficulties  they  asked  for  the 
intervention  of  the  Legislature  in  the  following  pe- 
tition. May  27,  1669 : 

We,  tlie  committee  of  tlie  General  Court,  being  empowered  to  lay 
out,  settle  and  manage  a  plantation,  at  or  about  Quinsigamond  Pond, 
twelve  miles  beyond  Marlborougb,  in  the  roadway  to  Springfield  and 
Hadley,  which  place  is  very  commodious  for  the  situation  of  a  town, 
the  better  to  unite  and  strengthen  the  inland  plantations,  and  in  all 
probability  will  be  advantageous  for  travelers,  it  falling  near  midway 
between  Boston  and  Spriugfield,  and  about  a  day's  journey  from 
either ;  we  having  lately  been  upon  the  place  to  make  an  exact  discov- 
ery and  survey  thereof,  accompanied  with  sundry,  honest  and  able  per- 
sons that  are  williug  forthwith   to   settle  themselves  there;  but  finding 


some  obstruction  in  the  work,  which,  unless  this  Court  please  to  re- 
move, and,  we  coTiceive,  lliey  may  justly  do  it,  the  proceeding  will  tie 
utterly  hindered  ;  and,  therefore,  we  shall  humbly  offer  them  unto  the 
honored  Court,  desiring  their  help, 

1.  We  find  tbat,  though  the  place  contains  a  tract  of  good  laud,  yet 
it  is  much  straitened  for  meadow.  Wo  cannot  find  above  three  hundred 
acres  of  meadow  belonging  to  it  within  several  miles  ;  but  there  are 
swamps  and  other  moist  lands  that,  in  time,  with  labor  and  industry, 
may  make  meadow. 

2.  We  find  there  is  a  grant  of  one  thousand  acres  to  the  ministry  of 
Maiden,  May  7,  IGOL*,  whicli  grant  is  laid  out  in  this  place.  This  farm 
contains  a  choice  tract  of  land,  and  swallows  up  about  one  hundred 
acres  of  the  aforesaid  meadow  ;  but  the  condition  of  the  grant,  as  the 
record  will  declare,  is  that  it  he  improved,  within  three  years  after 
the  grant,  for  the  end  wherefore  It  was  granted  ;  but  that  being  nut 
done,  for  it  is  now  about  six  i'ears  since,  and  no  improvement  made,  we 
apprehend  the  grant  is  void  ;  but  yet,  if  the  Court  pleases  to  renew  it 
in  any  other  place,  we  speak  not  to  oppose  it,  but  if  it  be  continued  ami 
confirmed  in  this  pljice,  it  will  utterly  binder  the  settling  a  plantation 
here. 

3.  There  is  another  grant  of  land,  unto  Ensign  Noyes,  deceased,  laid 
out  in  this  place,  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  choice  land, 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  meadow,  lying  in  the  heart  of  this  place, 
and  by  him  was  sold  to  one  Ephraim  Carter,  a  young  man  living  in 
Sudbury  We  desire  that  the  Court  will  please  to  make  void  this  grant ; 
being  not  laid  out  regularly  for  quantity  or  quality,  as  we  conceive,  and 
it  will  very  much  prejudice  this  town.  The  person  concerned  may  have 
his  land  in  another  place,  bordering  upon  this  town,  where  there  is  sutti- 
cient  to  accommodate  it,  and  also  may  have  a  lot  in  this  town,  if  he 
desire  it. 

4.  Whereas,  the  Court,  in  their  grant  of  this  town,  hath  reserved  two 
or  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  with  a  proportion  of  meadow,  to  be  laid 
out  for  the  Commonwealth,  if  it  please  the  Court,  because  of  the  strait- 
ness  for  meadow,  to  abate  that  reservation,  so  far  as  concerns  meadow, 
it  will  greatly  encourage  the  work.  If  the  honored  Court  please  to 
remove  these  obstructions,  we  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  this  place 
be  settled  in  a  good  way,  for  the  honor  of  God  and  the  public  good. 

The  Committee,  in  their  journey,  having  discovered  two  other  places 
beyond  this  to  the  westward,  that  will  make  two  or  three  towns,  the 
one  called  Pamaquesset,  lying  upon  the  head  of  Chaquabee  River,  the 
place  called  Swquakeag.t  upon  Connecticut  River,  nearer  to  Boston 
than  Hadley,  we  desire  the  Court  will  please  to  order  that  these  places 
be  reserved  to  make  towns,  the  better  to  strengthen  these  inland  ports, 
and  the  laying  out  of  particular  grants  prohibited  in  the  said  places. 

In  response  to  this  petition,  the  reservation  to  the 
public  in  the  meadow  was  released  ;  but  the  General 
Court  did  not  undertake  to  recall  or  declare  void  the 
grants  to  Maiden  and  to  Noyes.  At  the  first  meeting 
of  the  committee,  held  July  6,  1069,  in  Cambridge,  it 
was  proposed  "  that  the  territory,  including  Worcester 
and  which  is  now  Holden,  and  a  large  part  of  Ward 
(now  Auburn),  should  be  first  divided  into  ninety 
twenty-five-acre  house-lots,  and  in  the  apportionment 
of  these  to  the  settlers,  respect  should  be  had  to  the 
quality,  estate,  usefulness  and  other  considerations  of 
the  person  and  family  to  whom  they  were  granted  ; 
that  the  most  convenient  place,  nearest  the  middle  of 
the  town,  should  be  set  apart  and  improved  for  plac- 
ing the  meeting-house  for  the  worship  of  God  ;  a 
convenient  lot  of  fifty  acres  for  the  first  minister 
should  be  laid  out  as  near  to  it  as  might  be;  another 
lot,  in  the  next  convenient  place,  not  far  from  them, 
for  the  ministry  that  should  succeed  in  all  future 
times;  that  twenty  acres  should  be  reserved,  near  the 
centre,  for  a  training-field,  and  to  build  a  school- 
house  upon  ;  that  a  lot  of  twenty-five  acres  should 
be   appropriated    for   the    maintenance  of   a  school 
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and  schoolmaster,  to  remain  for  that  use  forever,  and 
that  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  should  be  for  the  use 
of  the  country." 

Provision  was  made  for  the  equal  apportionment  of 
common  charges  upon  ihe  proprietors  of  lots,  for 
erecting  mills,  opening  and  repairing  ways,  and 
for  the  equitable  division  of  the  remaining  lands. 

I  3.  The  efforts  of  the  committee  to  efl'ect  a  permanent 
settlement  proved  unavailing  for  several  years,  but 
finally,  in  the  year  1673,  a  company  of  thirty  fami- 
lies were  induced  to  commence  the  plantation,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1674  thirty  house-lots  were  laid  out 
and  the  settlers  began  to  build  houses  and  cultivate 
their  lands.  But  the  adverse  claims  of  Mr.  Curtis, 
who,  it  is  believed,  had  taken  possession  of  a  tract  of 
landnear  the  centre  of  the  town,  continued  to  em- 
barrass the  committee  to  such  an  extent  that  the  fol- 
lowing petition  for  relief  was  presented  to  the  Legi.-- 
lature  by  those  who  proposed  to  become  inhabitants 
of  the  new  town  : 

The  liumble  petition  of  Daiii(_'l  Gookin,  Senior,  Thomas  Printice, 
Ricliard  Beer?  and  Daniel  Heuchniaii,  a  committee,  appointed  and  au- 
thorized by  the  General  Court  to  order  and  manage  a  new  plantation 
granted  by  this  Court,  lying  and  being  on  the  road  to  Springfield,  about 
twelve  miles  westward  of  Marlborough,  together  with  divers  other  per- 
sons hereunto  subscribed,  who  have  lots  granted  and  laid  out  there, 
humbly  sheweth  : 

That,  whereas,  your  petitioners  have  been  at  very  considerable  ex- 
pense, both  of  time  and  estate,  in  order  to  settle  a  plantation  there, 
which  they  conceive,  when  it  is  elTected,  will  more  conduce  to  the  pub- 
lic good  of  the  country  than  their  particular  advantage,  and  have  so 
far  advanced  in  that  work  as  to  lay  out  about  thirty  house-lots  and  en- 
gage the  people  to  settle  them  speedily  ;  also  have  begun  to  build, 
plant  and  cut  hay  there  ;  but  now,  meeting  with  an  obstruction  and 
hindrance,  by  a  young  man  called  Ephraim  Curtis,  of  Sudbury,  who  does 
lay  claim  unto  two  tracts  of  land,  containing  about  five  hundred  acres, 
lying  in  the  centre  of  this  plantation,  especially  one  of  the  parcels, 
being  about  25b  acres,  in  which  place  the  committee  have  laid  out  a 
minister's  lot,  a  place  for  a  meeting-house,  a  mill  and  ten  other  partic- 
ular men's  house-lots,  so  that  if  this  place  be  taken  from  us,  this  town 
is  not  like  to  proceed,  to  the  damage  of  the  public  and  your  petitioners  ; 
now,  although  we  cannot  grant  that  the  said  Curtis  hath  any  legal 
right  to  debar  our  proceeding,  yet,  for  peace  sake,  we  have  offered  him 
a  double  share  in  the  plantation,  viz.;  two  house-lots  and  accommoda 
tions  to  them,  which  will,  in  the  end,  amount  to  much  more  land  than 
he  pretends  unto  ;  but  all  offers  he  declines  : 

Therefore,  our  humble  request  unto  the  Court  is  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  order  that  the  said  Curtis  may  be  sent  for,  and  that  both 
him  and  your  Committee  may  be  examined  either  before  some  Commit- 
tee of  the  Court,  thereunto  to  report  the  matter,  or  by  the  whole  Court ; 
for  the  substance  of  the  case  will,  as  we  conceive,  turn  upon  this 
hinge;  whether  an  order  of  the  General  Court,  dated  in  May,  1067, 
prohibiting  the  laying  out  any  particular  grants  in  this  place,  in  order 
to  reserve  it  for  a  village,  shall  be  of  force  and  elBcacy  to  nullify  the 
acceptance  of  a  pai-ticular  grant  laid  out  in  this  place,  as  is  pretended, 
a  year  after;  namely,  at  a  Court  held  yl?i)io  1G68  ;  the  untying  of  this 
knot,  which  none  can  do  but  the  General  Court,  will  resolve  the  matter 
of  controversy  one  way  or  other ;  so  that  this  town  will  proceed  or 
cease,  and  that  your  committee,  and  others  concerned,  may  not  be 
wrapt  up  in  trouble  and  contention  about  this  matter,  whose  scope  and 
aim  is  the  public  good,  and  that  the  good  of  many  may  be  preferred 
before  one,  wherein  we  have  no  cause  to  doubt  of  this  honored  Court's 
favor  and  encouragement. 

This  petition  was  signed  by  the  aforesaid  committee 
and  twenty-nine  other  persons.  Having  heard  the 
parties  upon  this  petition,  the  deputies  adjudged,  the 
magistrates  consenting,  that  said  Curtis  "  shall 
have  fifty  acres  of  the  land  that  is  already  laid  out  to 


him,  where  he  hath  built,  so  it  be  in  one  place,  with 
all  manner  of  accommodation  appertaining  thereto 
as  other  inhabitants  have."  And  also  that  he  shall 
have  liberty  to  take  up  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  land  without  the  bounds  of  the  town,  but  near  and 
adjoining  thereto. 

This  closed  the  controversy  between  Mr.  Curtis  and 
the  other  settlers,  a  controversy  which  ought  not  and 
could  not  have  arisen  if  the  Colonial  Legislature  had 
exercised  more  care  in  making  grants  of  laud.  The 
grant  which  Curtis  had  acquired  by  purchase  was  to 
Noyes,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  with  the  right 
to  locate  upon  any  lands  not  already  granted.  This 
was  earlier  than  the  grant  of  the  eight  miles  square 
for  the  Worcester  plantation,  and  yet  the  latter  grant 
was  made  without  excepting  the  tract  of  land  which 
had  then  been  located  under  the  grant  to  Noyes  within 
the  limits  of  the  eight  miles  square.  But  it  was  not  an 
infrequent  occurrence  in  those  early  times,  when  land 
was  of  comparatively  little  value,  for  successive 
grants  to  overlap  each  other,  and  thus  endless  confu- 
sion in  land  titles  ensued  ;  and  even  to  this  day  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  to  fix  with  any  certainty  the 
exact  boundaries  of  some  estates  in  this  county,  es- 
pecially estates  which  have  never  been  under  culti- 
vation or  enclosed,  and  consisting  of  forest  or  swamp 
lands. 

?4.  Having  adjusted  their  controversies  with  all 
other  claimants  and  esttiblished  rules  for  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  settlement,  the  committee  proceeded 
to  obtain  a  release  of  title  from  the  Indians  to  the  lands 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  their  grant  from  the 
Legislature,  and  for  the  sum  of  twelve  pounds  in 
lawful  money  of  New  England,  or  the  full  value 
thereof  in  other  specie,  the  Indians  relinquished  their 
title  (whatever  that  was)  by  a  deed,  executed  by  sev- 
eral of  their  Sagamores  with  great  formality,  July  13, 
1674.  The  receipt  of  part  payment,  viz.,  two  coats 
and  four  yards  of  trucking  cloth,  valued  at  twenty-six 
shillings,  as  earnest  in  hand,  was  acknowledged.  The 
conveyance  was  to  the  committee  in  fee,  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  people  admitted,  or  to  be  admitted,  to  be 
inhabitants — a  most  indefinite  designation  of  the 
grantees.  Another  peculiarity  about  this  deed  was 
the  fact  that  the  acknowledgment  was  taken  by 
Gookin,  one  of  the  grantees.  But  in  reality  it  mat- 
tered little  what  was  the  form  of  deed  executed  by 
these  untutored  and  nomadic  savages,  for,  according 
to  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  highest  courts  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  the  Indians  had  no  fee  in 
the  land,  but  only  a  right  of  temporary  occupation, 
and  the  Crown,  only,  had  the  power  to  extinguish 
that  right.  But,  nevertheless,  as  a  means  of  promoting 
friendly  relations  with  their  uncivilized  neighbors, 
it  was  good  policy  for  the  settlers  of  the  town  to  go 
through  the  form  of  purchasing  their  lands  from 
them  ;  yet  the  worthlessness  of  the  covenant  contained 
iu  that  deed,  that  the  grantees,  their  heirs  and  as- 
signs,  should   forever   peacefully  enjoy   the  granted 
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premises,  was  made  painfully  manifest  not  many 
mcin  ths  after  tlie  giving  of  the  deed,  when  the  Nipniucks 
a,iid  other  neighboring  tribes  joined  Philip  in  his  war 
of  attempted  extermination  of  the  English  settle- 
ments throughout  the  colony.  But  Gookin  and  Eliot, 
who  had  the  amplest  means  of  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject, earnestly  asserted  that  the  praying  Indians  of 
the  Nipmuck  and  other  tribes  remained  faithful  and 
true  to  the  English. 

We  have  now  reached  a  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
settlement  of  Worcester  when,  as  appears  from  the 
foregoing  brief  narrative,  a  grant  of  a  territory  eight 
miles  square  had  been  made  by  the  Colonial  Legisla- 
ture to  a  committee,  representing  in  reality  the 
future  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  that  committee 
had  procured  from  the  Indians  whatever  riglit  or  title 
they  might  have  had  in  or  to  the  territory.  Provision 
had  been  made  for  tlie  public  worship  of  God  and 
popular  education  ;  a  training-field  had  been  laid 
out,  and  a  block-house  or  fort  erected  for  purposes  of 
defence  in  case  of  need ;  public  highways  had  been 
provided  for,  and  other  appropriate  measures  adopted 
fur  establishing  a  civilized  and  Christian  community. 

And  in  the  spring  of  1674  as  many  as  thirty 
house-lots  were  laid  out  and  houses  began  to  be 
erected.  But  "  moat  of  those  who  had  expressed  an 
intention  to  become  planter.s,  and  who  joined  in  the 
petition  of  the  Committee  in  May,  1074,  discouraged 
by  difficulties  or  delay,  had  abandoned  their  purpose." 
Still,  notwithstanding  this  desertion  of  many  who  had 
pr.jmised  to  give  aid  to  the  new  enterprise,  the  work 
of  settlement  was  pushed  forward  with  vigor  by  those 
who  were  willing  to  encounter  the  inevitable  hard- 
ship and  dangers  connected  with  the  planting  civiliza- 
tion in  regions  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts  and 
nomadic  tribes  of  savage  men.  In  the  spring  of  1675, 
andin  the  early  summer  of  that  year,  the  settlement  had 
so  far  advanced  that,  in  the  language  of  an  annalist 
of  the  period,  the  inhabitants  "had  built  after  the 
manner  of  a  town."  This  was  the  hopeful  state  of 
affairs  when,  in  midsummer  of  1675,  King  Philip's 
War  broke  out  in  Plymouth  Colony,  and  soon  carried 
devastation  and  terror  into  every  part  of  that  and  the 
Massachusetts  Colony. 

The  commencement  of  hostilities  in  that  desolating 
war,  in  what  is  now  Worcester  County,  furnished  an 
illustration  of  a  trait  in  the  Indian  character  which 
education  and  Christianity  combined  seem  powerless 
to  eradicate.  Matoonus,  a  Christianized  Indian,  had 
a  son  who  was  executed  in  1671  for  the  murder  of  an 
Englishman.  Matoonus,  described  as  a  grave  and 
sober  Indian,  and  who  had  been  specially  befriended 
by  Gookin,  and  appointed  by  him  as  one  of  the 
police  officers  of  the  neighborhood,  still  cherishing 
the  vindictive  spirit  so  characteristic  of  his  race,  vis- 
ited Mendon,  with  others  of  his  tribe,  July  10,  1675, 
and  there  avenged,  according  to  his  notion  of  retrib- 
utive justice,  ihe  death  of  his  son  by  the  murder  of 
five  of  the  unoffending  inhabitants  of  that  town. 


"Thi.'j,"  says  Lincoln  in  his  admirable  "  History  of 
Worcester,"  "  was  the  signal  for  the  commencement 
of  a  desperate  contest.  Common  dangers  produced 
that  efficient  union  of  the  Northern  Colonies,  ce- 
mented by  the  necessity  of  self-preservation.  The 
war  was  not  of  long  duration.  Energetic  and  rapid 
excursions  laid  waste  the  resources  of  the  hostile 
tribes;  the  allies  enticed  to  their  support,  foreseeing 
their  fate,  grew  cold  towards  ancient  friendships  ; 
their  supplies  were  destroyed ;  their  wigwams  were 
consumed,  and  Philip  and  his  forces,  hunted  from 
post  to  post,  deserted  homes,  and  took  refuge  among 
the  Nipmuck  villages,  where  they  received  shelter 
and  reinforcements.  Unable  to  maintain  open  fight, 
they  continued  an  unsparing  predatory  warfare  upon 
the  exposed  homes  and  garrisons.  Alarm  prevailed 
throughout  New  England.  None  knew  when  to  ex- 
pect the  visitation  of  the  foe,  lurking  unseen  in  the 
solitude  of  the  forest,  until  the  blow  fell,  as  sudden 
as  the  lightning,  and  left  the  effects  traced  with  fire 
and  blood.  The  husbandmen  went  forth  to  culti- 
vate the  field,  armed  as  if  for  battle  ;  the  musket  and 
the  sword  rested  by  the  pillow,  whose  slumber  was 
often  broken,  as  the  war-whoop  rose  on  the  watches 
of  the  night.  The  planters  of  Worcester,  placed 
hard  by  the  seat  of  the  enemy,  remote  from  friendly 
aid,  with  no  dwelling  of  civilized  man  nearer  than 
Mailborough  on  the  east,  Lancaster  towards  the 
north,  and  Quabaug  (now  Brookfield)  westward,  lo 
afford  assistance  and  support,  were  compelled  to  de- 
sert their  possessions,  and  dispersed  among  the 
larger  towns.  The  silence  of  desolation  succeeded 
to  the  cheerful  sounds  of  industry,  and  the  village 
was  abandoned  to  the  wild  beast  and  fiercer  foe." 
And  so  ended  the  first  act  of  the  heroic  struggle  to 
plant  a  new  town  on  this  then  perilous  frontier. 

§  5.  Before  proceeding  to  any  account  of  the  sec- 
ond unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  a  permanent 
settlement  here,  it  may  be  well  to  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  absolutely  original  plan  upon  which 
the  settlement  was  to  be  effected,  and  how  every  step 
in  the  progress  of  the  enterprise  was  directed  and 
controlled  by  the  character  of  the  planters  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  act ;  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  their  petition  to  the  colonial  government  for 
a  grant  of  territory  ;  the  grant  and  its  conditions  ;  to 
the  meetings  of  the  committee  and  the  measures  de- 
vised by  them  ;  to  the  principles  announced  by  them 
upon  which  they  proposed  to  act  and  to  the  objects  to 
be  attained  by  the  planting  of  a  new  town  in  this  un- 
settled part  of  the  colony  ;  to  their  early  and  embar- 
rassing controversies  respecting  the  title  to  land 
within  the  limits  of  the  territory  assigned  to  them 
and  to  the  constant  dangers  by  which  they  were 
menaced  from  the  surrounding  tribes  of  hostile  In- 
dians ;  to  their  early  and  careful  provision  for  popu- 
lar education  and  to  th.at  supreme  purpose  of  theirs, 
the  establishment,  in   its  purity,  of  the   worship  of 
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God  ;  to  their  sublime  faith  in  the  unseen  and  eter- 
nal, which  inspired  them  with  a  courage  adequate  for 
every  temporary  peril  and  with  an  invincible  forti- 
tude for  every  trial  and  disappointment.  It  was 
these  peculiar  qualities  in  the  character  of  the  found- 
ers, combined  with  their  lofty  and  well-defined  pur- 
poses and  the  wholly  novel  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  called  to  act,  that  distinguished  the 
origin  and  organization  of  towns  during  the  first  dec- 
ades of  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  Colonies 
from  those  of  any  other  municipalities  of  any  other 
age  or  country. 

And  the  writer  has  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
in  more  of  detail  than  may  seem  necessary,  the  prin- 
ciples, resolutions  and  plans  adopted  by  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Worcester,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
broad  and  deep  and  abiding  were  the  foundations 
upon  which  they  proposed  to  build.  For  although 
the  first  attempt  and  the  second  failed,  yet  the  prin- 
ciples and  objects  of  the  subsequent  and  successful 
founders  of  the  town  remained  the  same  as  those  of 
their  predecessors.  In  this  connection  brief  notices 
of  the  members  of  the  committee,  by  whom  the  affairs 
of  the  plantation  were  managed  during  the  first 
twenty-five  or  thirtj'  years,  may  not  be  deemed  inap- 
propriate ;  especially  as  every  great  enterprise,  like 
the  founding  of  a  new  community,  derives  its  charac- 
teristics from  those  who  control  it  in  its  origin  and 
early  developments.  The  most  distinguished  and  in- 
fluential member  of  that  committee  was  Daniel 
Gookin,  sometimes  spoken  of  io  our  annals  as  Captain 
and  at  other  times  as  General  Gookin,  for  he  was  pro- 
moted in  the  military  service  from  the  ofiice  of  cap- 
tain to  that  of  major-general  of  the  colony.  He  was 
also  appointed  by  the  General  Court  in  1656  as  super- 
intendent of  all  the  Indians  who  submitted  to  the 
government  of  the  colony.  He  was  the  associate  and 
fellow-laborer  with  John  Eliot  in  the  work  of  civiliz- 
ing and  Christianizing  the  Indians;  he  was  one  of  the 
bsst  and  firmest  friends  the  Indians  ever  found  among 
the  colonists,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  preced- 
ing his  death,  in  March,  1687,  his  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Worcester  settlement  was  constant  and 
unabated.  He  was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Kent, 
England,  and  the  son  of  Daniel  Gookin,  who  became 
one  of  the  patentees  of  Virginia,  and  in  1621  planted 
a  colony  at  Newport  News,  in  that  colony.  Major- 
General  Gookin,  then  a  youth  of  nine  or  ten  years 
only,  accompanied  his  father  in  this  attempt  to  plant 
a  colony,  and  after  his  father  left  the  colony,  as  is 
supposed,  young  Gookin  remained,  and  subsequently 
secured  large  grants  of  land  in  difierent  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  1642  missionaries  were  sent  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Virginia  to  convert  the  people  from  the 
error  of  their  Episcopalian  ways.  These  missionaries 
were  not  well  received,  and  the  year  following  their 
advent  the  Assembly  passed  an  act  forbidding  them 
from  preaching  or  teaching  in  public  or  private,  and 
they  were  finally  expelled  from  the  colony ;  but  not 


until  Captain  Gookin,  as  he  was  then  called,  had  be- 
come one  of  the  converts,  and  in  1644  he  left  Virginia 
and  removed  with  his  family  to  Massachusetts ;  by 
which  removal  Virginia  lost  and  Massachusetts  gained 
one  of  the  noblest  of  men.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival 
in  Boston  he  became  a  member  of  the  First  Church  ; 
was  made  a  freeman  of  the  colony  ;  resided  in  succes- 
sive years  in  Roxbury,  Boston  and  Cambridge  ;  he 
was  a  Representative  in  the  General  Court  from  Cam- 
bridge in  1648  and  1651  and  Speaker  of  the  House  in 
1651.  In  1652  he  was  elected  an  assistant  and  re- 
elected thirty-four  successive  years.  He  revisited 
England  in  1654,  and  while  there  was  appointed  by 
Cromwell  a  commissioner  to  induce  New  Englanders 
to  emigrate  to  the  island  of  Jamaica.  On  his  return 
to  this  country  he  endeavored  to  promote  Cromwell's 
colonization  scheme,  but  without  success,  and  in  1657 
he  resigned  and  asked  to  be  relieved  from  any  further 
duty  under  his  commission,  which  request  was  granted. 
Gookin  was  at  that  time  living  in  Cambridge,  and  was 
appointed  one  of  the  first  two  licensers  of  the  printing- 
press  at  that  place. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  War  the  In- 
dians who  had  been  gathered  into  villages  by  Goo- 
kin and  Eliot,  and  there  taught  some  of  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  became  objects  of  suspicion  and  dread 
to  the  people,  notwithstanding  Gookin  and  Eliot's 
assurances  that  they  would  remain  faithful  to  their 
vows  of  friendship  for  the  English.  And  so  great  did 
the  excitement  become  among  the  people  that  Gookin, 
for  the  safety  of  his  wards — the  praying  Indians — re- 
moved three  thousand  of  them  to  Deer  Island  and 
provided  for  them  there  and  in  Cambridge  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  they  were  sent  back  to  their 
villages.  By  these  acts  of  fidelity  to  the  Indians 
Gookin  became  excessively  unpopular,  for  a  time 
with  the  colonists,  and  his  life  was  repeatedly  threat- 
ened, but  he  continued  the  undaunted  friend  of  the 
Indians,  and  never  lost  faith  in  their  loyalty.  Many 
of  these  Indians  enlisted  in  the  war  against  Philip,  in 
many  memorable  instances  rendering  signal  services- 
as  soldiers  and  spies.  In  1674  Gookin  published 
"Historical  Collection  of  the  Indians  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  of  the  Several  Nations,  Customs  and  Manners, 
Religions  and  Government  before  the  English  planted 
there."  He  also  wrote  an  account  of  the  doings  and 
sufferings  of  the  Christian  Indians  in  New  England 
in  1675,  '76  and '77.  His  manuscript  "History  of  New 
England,"  in  eight  volumes,  was  lost.  In  1657  the 
General  Court  granted  to  him  five  hundred  acres  of 
land  for  services  in  behalf  of  the  colony.  His  services 
to  the  colony  were  constant  and  of  the  highest  value, 
both  In  the  civil  and  military  line  of  public  duty. 
General  Gookin  descended  from  an  ancient  and  hon- 
orable family  in  England,  and  his  descendants  in 
New  England  became  distinguished  in  various  de- 
partments of  public  service,  and  by  intermarriage 
they  became  connected  with  several  of  the  leading 
families  of  the  colony.     Captain   Daniel  Henchman, 
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another  member  ol'  the  committee,  and  second  to 
General  Gookin  only  in  the  value  of  his  services  to 
the  early  settlers  of  Worcester,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  colony  as  a  teacher  of  a  grammar  school 
in  Boston  in  1666. 

He  was  admitted  freeman  in  1672,  a  member  of  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  in  1674, 
and  appointed  captain  of  Fifth  Boston  Company  of  Co- 
lonial Militia.  In  May,  1675,  he  was  sent  with  his  com- 
pany of  one  hundred  men  to  the  assistance  of  Plymouth 
Colony  against  the  Indians.  In  July  of  the  same 
year,  the  day  after  the  attack  by  the  Indians  on  the 
whites  at  Swansea,  he  again  marched  with  his  com- 
pany and  was  present  and  took  part  in  the  attack 
upon  Philip  and  his  men  at  Pocasset  Swamp,  when  the 
coutlict  only  ended  with  the  darkness,  which  rendered 
its  further  continuance  impossible.  All  the  other 
troops  having  been  withdrawn.  Captain  Henchman 
was  left  with  his  men  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  wily  Philip,  whom,  having  made  his  escape, 
Henchman,  with  only  a  few  of  his  men,  pursued  as 
far  as  Mendon  and  Brookfield,  in  this  county.  He  con- 
tinued in  active  military  service  during  that  fearful 
and  final  struggle  of  the  ruthless  savage  to  regain 
possession  of  New  England.  He  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  bravest  and  most  skillful  Indian  fighters. 
Captain  Henchman  was  a  cousin  of  Judge  Samuel 
Sewall,  and  allied  by  family  ties  to  the  Hulls,  Gookins, 
Quincys  and  Eliots. 

At  the  close  of  Philip's  War  Captain  Henchman 
again  became  active  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
having  charge  of  the  "  Plantation  at  Quinsigamond." 
He  erected  a  house  here  in  1683,  which  was  the  home 
of  his  family  till  his  death,  in  1685.  Before  his  death, 
although  he  had  shown  himself  for  years  as  a  stanch 
friend  of  the  plantation,  he  had  become  very  unpopular, 
in  consequence  of  bis  action  respecting  a  controversy 
between  Captain  Wing,  a  favorite  of  the  people,  and 
Mr.  Danson,  about  the  title  to  a  small  tract  of  land, 
which  both  of  the  contestants  claimed  ;  and  although, 
as  it  subsequently  appeared  upon  full  inquiry,  Capt. 
Henchman  w^as  entirely  right  in  his  view  of  the  case. 
But  this  vindication  of  his  conduct  was  not  until 
after  his  death  and  burial,  the  latter  of  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  immediate  members  of  his  family,  two 
servants  (one  white  and  one  black),  and  one  or  two 
other  friends,  presenting  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
fickleness  of  popular  favor  and  of  the  gross  injustice 
that  may  be  committed  by  what  is  sometimes  called 
public  opinion. 

Captain  Richard  Beeres,  an  original  proprietor  of 
Watertown — admitted  freeman  March,  1637 — was 
selectman  more  than  thirty  years,  and  represented 
his  town  many  years  in  the  General  Court.  He  was 
also  actively  employed  in  the  military  service  of  the 
Colony.  In  1675  he  marched  with  his  company  to 
the  relief  of  Brookfield,  thence  to  Hadley,  thence  to 
Hatfield  and  Deerficld  ;  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September  was  present  in  several  engagements  with 


the  Indians,  in  which  he  exhibited  the  qualities  of  a 
brave  and  skillful  leader.  Sei)tember  3,  1675,  he 
started  with  only  thirty-six  men  to  bring  off  the  men 
from  the  garrison  at  Northfield.  The  next  day,  while 
pushing  on  towards  the  fort  with  a  part  of  his  men, 
they  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  were  driven  back  by 
the  deadly  fire  of  the  Indians  to  a  place  called  Beeres' 
Hill,  and  there  the  conflict  was  continued  until  the 
brave  leader  and  most  of  his  men  were  slain. 

Captain  Thomas  Prentice,  born  in  England  1620, 
came  to  this  contry  1649  and  settled  at  first  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  a  farmer.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  church  in  Cambridge  and  freeman  in  1653.  He 
was  elected  lieutenant  of  a  company  of  troopers  in 
1656.  In  1662  was  captain,  and  represented  Cam- 
bridge in  the  General  Court  in  1672,  '73  and  '74  ; 
was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  New 
Cambridge  many  years.  He  was  an  extensive  land- 
owner in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  York. 
He  was  noted  for  his  courage,  self-possession  and 
keen  sense  of  justice.  He  was  a  terror  to  the  In- 
dians in  war  and  a  firm  and  judicious  friend  of  theirs 
in  times  of  peace.  He  was  ever  ready  to  answer  the 
call  of  the  country  and  served  with  marked  distinc- 
tion during  the  war  with  King  Philip.  He  com- 
manded the  troops  sent  to  escort  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
who  had  escaped  to  Rhode  Island,  back  to  Boston. 
Upon  the  death  of  General  Gookin,  Captain  Prentice 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Christian  In- 
dians as  his  successor  upon  the  petition  of  the  In- 
dians. He  was  in  command  of  the  troops  that 
escorted  them  to  Deer  Island  by  order  of  General 
Gookin  in  1675.  His  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
nine,  was  caused  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  July  7, 
1709. 

Adam  Winthrop,  grandson  of  John  Winthrop, 
born  1647  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1668;  was 
made  freeman  in  1683  ;  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  town  of  Boston  1684,  1685  and  1690;  select- 
man, 1688-89  ;  Representative  in  the  General  Court, 
1689,  1691  and  1692.  He  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Governor's  Council  under  the  provincial  char- 
ter, but  failed  to  be  elected  by  the  people  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1693).  At  his  death,  in  1700,  he  left 
one  son,  graduate  of  Harvard  1694,  and  one 
daughter, 

Captain  John  Wing,  of  Boston,  acquired  his  title, 
it  is  believed,  by  his  service  as  a  mariner ;  was  ap- 
pointed constable  in  Boston  in  1671-72.  In  1676 
was  chosen  to  "look  after  too  much  drinking  in  pri- 
vate houses."  This  was  probably  done  more  to  secure 
the  excise  duties  on  liquors  than  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  moderate  drinking.  He  was  for  many 
years  the  popular  landlord  of  the  Castle  Tavern, 
which  stood  on  the  corner  of  Elm  Street  and  Dock 
Square.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  in  1694.  He  became  inter- 
ested in  the  plantation  near  "  Quinsigamond  Pond," 
and  undertook,  as  early  as  1684,  to  supply  the  town 
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with  a  grist-mill  and  saw-mill,  two  indispensable 
things  for  a  new  frontier  town.  In  October,  16S4,  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  committee  for  the  planta- 
tion. He  gave  much  of  his  time  for  the  next  six 
years  after  his  appointment  to  the  business  of  the 
committee.  He  was  the  first  town  clerk  elected  by 
the  inhabitants.  He  died  in  Boston,  February  22, 
1703. 

Captain  William  Bond,  of  Watertown,  son  of 
Thomas  Bond,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk  County, 
England,  was  a  man  of  large  and  varied  capacity  for 
afl'airs,  and  filled  many  public  offices,  the  duties  of 
which  he  never  failed  to  perform  acceptably.  He 
was  successively  selectman,  town  clerk,  justice  of  the 
peace  (not  an  unimportant  oflBce  in  his  day),  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Safety,  Representative  and  first 
s])eaker  of  the  General  Court,  under  the  Provincial 
charter ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  committee  for  rebuild- 
ing the  town  of  Lancaster,  after  its  destruction  by 
the  Indians. 

Captain  Joseph  Lynd,  of  Charlestown,  was  a  wealthy 
merchant  and  large  land-owner.  Representative  in  the 
General  Court,  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  in 
1G89,  and  one  of  the  Council  under  the  new  charter. 

Penn  Townsend,  born  in  Boston,  1651,  made  free- 
man in  1674,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  member 
of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company. 
He  was  promoted  in  the  military  line  until  he  reached 
the  rank  of  colonel.  In  civil  life  he  was,  in  succes- 
sion, selectman.  Representative,  commissioner  and 
judge. 

Captain  Ephraim  Hunt,  of  Weymouth,  was  of 
English  origin.  He  accompanied  the  expedition  to 
Canada  in  1690.  This  was  the  expedition  devised  by 
the  congress  of  the  Colonies  which  met  in  New  York 
in  May,  1690.  The  conquest  of  Canada  was  to  be  at- 
tempted by  marching  a  land  force  by  way  of  Lake 
Champlain  against  Montreal,  while  Massachusetts 
should,  with  a  fleet,  attack  Quebec.  It  was  the  latter 
that  Captain  Hunt  accompanied.  He  afterwards 
served  as  colonel  on  an  expedition  against  the  In- 
dians at  Groton,  in  1706-7.  He  was  a  Representative 
and  Councilor. 

Deacon  John  Haynes,  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
committee,  resided  in  Sudbury,  and  was  a  Representa- 
tive of  that  town  in  the  General  Court,  and  was  a 
person  to  whom  his  neighbors  frequently  resorted  for 
the  adjustment  of  their  controversies.  Such  is  a  brief 
record  of  the  men  who  were  conspicuous  actors  in  the 
settlement  of  Worcester ;  and  any  community  may 
deem  itself  fortunate,  which  can  find  names  of  such 
men  upon  the  roll  of  its  founders.^ 

i  6.  The  war,  which  had  desolated  many  parts  of  New 
England,  ended  with  the  death  of  Philip,  its  chief 
instigator;  and  upon  the  return  of  peace  the  commit- 
tee renewed  their  eflbrts  for  a  permanent  settlement 

1  Many  of  the  facts  contained  in  these  notices  are  derived  from  the 
historical  notes  published  with  the  doings  of  the  two  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  naming  of  Worcester. 


of  the  town,  for  which  they  had  so  long  and  earnestly 
labored. 

One  of  their  first  acts  in  this  new  attempt  was  to 
acquire  any  right  Panuasumet,  a  Sagamore,  who  did 
'lot  sign  the  first  deed  from  the  Indians,  might  have 
had  in  the  territory  upon  which  the  town  was  to  be 
built.  This  second  deed,  bearing  date  of  December, 
1677,  was  executed  by  the  widow  of  Pannasumet 
and  his  heirs.  It  contains  covenants  that  the  grantors 
had  "  good  and  just  title,  and  natural  right  and  in- 
terest in  the  territory,  and  that  they  would  warrant  its 
enjoyment "  by  the  grantees.  The  committee,  in  1678, 
directed  the  planters  to  return  before  the  year  1680 ; 
but  this  direction  was  disregarded — no  one  of  all  the 
former  settlers  returned. 

At  a  meeting  in  Cambridge  March  3, 1678,  attended 
by  Gookin,  Henchman  and  Prentice  of  the  committee 
and  by  sixteen  other  persons,  it  was  agreed  "  that, 
God  willing,  they  intend,  if  God  spare  life  and  peace 
continue,  to  endeavor,  either  in  person  or  by  other 
persons  and  means,  to  settle  said  plantation  sometime 
next  summer."  They  proposed  lo  build  a  town  ac- 
cording to  a  model  furnished  by  "  Major  Gookin  and 
Major  Henchman." 

The  objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  this  new  en- 
deavor show  how  firmly  the  planters  adhered  to  their 
original  purposes.  They  were,  "  1st,  security  from 
their  enemies  ;  2d,  for  the  better  conenity  of  attending 
God's  worship;  3d,  for  the  better  education  of  their 
children  in  society;  4th,  for  the  better  accommodation 
of  trades  people  ;  5th,  for  better  helps  to  civility ;  6th, 
for  more  convenient  help  in  case  of  sickness,  fire  or 
calamity." 

But  these  good  resolutions  were  not  then  carried 
into  execution ;  and  no  effectual  measures  had  been 
adopted  for  a  re-settlement  when,  in  October,  1682,  the 
General  Court  gave  notice  to  the  committee,  that  the 
grant  to  them  would  be  con.sidered  forfeited  unless 
some  decisive  measures  were  soon  taken  to  form  a 
plantation. 

This  led  to  renewed  efforts  on  the  jmrt  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  such  arrangements  were  made  as  induced 
a  small  number  (not  exceeding  five  or  seven)  of  the 
former  settlers  to  return  ;  and  they,  with  other  new 
associates,  undertook  to  rebuild,  on  foundations  that 
had  once  been  laid  and  abandoned,  a  citadel  as  a 
refuge  for  all  in  times  of  alarm  and  danger.  "  Care 
was  to  be  taken  to  provide  a  minister  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  and  a  school  master  in  due  season." 
Until  a  minister  could  be  provided,  the  people  were 
to  assemble  on  the  Sabbath  and  conduct  religious 
services  as  well  as  they  could.  The  land  was  di- 
vided into  lots  of  ten  and  twenty-five  acres.  The 
north  part  of  the  territory,  called  at  one  time  North 
Worcester,  but  is  now  the  town  of  Holden,  was  di- 
vided into  two  hundred  lots. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1684,  according  to  Lin- 
coln, the  General  Court  passed  an  act,  at  the  request 
of  Gookin,  Prentice  and  Henchman,  that  their  planta- 
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tioa  at  Quinsigamoiul  should  be  called  Worcester. 
Honorable  George  F.  Hoar,  in  his  instructive  and  elo- 
quent address  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  naming  of  Worces- 
ter, says  this  act  of  the  General  Court  granting  the 
request  of  Gookin  and  his  associates,  was  passed 
October  15,  1684.  Captain  Henchman,  one  of  the 
most  active  and  efficient  members  of  the  Committee, 
died  in  1685  or  '86 — both  dates  are  given  by  different 
writers.  At  that  time  the  public  affairs  of  the  Colony 
were  conducted  by  a  President  and  Council  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  after  the  Crown  had  most  unjustly 
procured  the  abrogation  of  the  Colony  charter. 

Upon  application  to  that  President  and  Council — 
for  there  was  then  no  other  competent  authority  to 
appeal  to  by  the  proprietors  of  Worcester — General 
Goolcin  and  Captain  Prentice,  of  the  old  committee, 
were  reappointed,  and  Mr.  William  Bond,  of  Water- 
town,  Captain  Joseph  Lynde  and  Deacon  John 
Haynes,  of  Sudbury,  were  appointed  new  members. 
This  committee  was  entrusted  with  the  general 
powers  to  order  and  regulate  all  matters  relating  to 
the  settlement.  From  this  date,  1686,  till  1713  au- 
thentic information  respecting  the  transactions  and 
progress  of  the  new  settlement  is  meagre  and  frag- 
mentary. The  Proprietors'  Booli  of  Records  contains 
no  entries  of  transactions  during  that  interval  of 
twenty-seven  years.  It  is  known  that  appointments 
were  made  to  fill  vacancies  in  tlie  committee  as  late 
as  1691,  from  which  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  num- 
ber of  settlers  was  too  small,  or  that  other  reasons 
existed  to  render  them  unable  to  manage  their  own 
community  affairs.  It  is  also  known  that  at  this 
time  an  unfortunate  controversy  arose  between  Cap- 
tain Wing,  a  mau  of  great  popularity  among  the 
planters,  and  Mr.  Dawson,  a  Quaker  and  resident  in 
Boston,  respecting  the  title  to  a  tract  of  land.  This 
controversy,  although  a  private  one,  seriously  dis- 
turbed the  harmony  of  the  little  settlemeiit  and  re- 
tarded its  growth. 

Another  cause  which  still  further  disturbed  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  settlement  was  the  build- 
ing, or  attempting  to  build,  a  second  citadel  in  the 
southerly  part  of  the  plantation,  the  first  being  in  the 
northerly  part  ;  this  was  in  1692. 

Inconsequenceof  the  dissensionsgrowing  out  of  these 
causes,  some  of  the  planters  were  induced  to  remove  to 
other  and  older  towns  in  the  colony,  and  some  into  the 
adjoiningcolony  of  Connecticut.  In  1699  still  another 
event  occurred  which  depressed  the  fortunes  of  the 
struggling  settlement.  Application  had  been  made 
to  the  Governor  and  Council  for  aid,  but  instead  of 
granting  the  desired  assistance,  the  General  Court,  on 
March  20,  1699,  passed  an  act  striking  Worcester 
from  the  list  of  frontier  towns,  and  left  it  to  its  own 
resources,  without  much  hope  of  further  aid  from  the 
government.  After  this  the  plantation  ceased  to 
flourish,  and  finally  there  was  only  one  family  re- 
maining on  the  whole  territory  of  eight  miles  square, 


and  that  was  the  family  of  the  brave  Digby  Serjent, 
who  at  last,  while  heroically  defending  his  lonely 
dwelling  on  Sagatobscot  Hill,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
ferocity  of  his  savage  foes,  and  his  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren were  carried  off  into  captivity.  The  wife  and 
mother,  however,  being  unable  to  endure  the  hard- 
ships of  a  hurried  journey  through  the  trackless 
forests,  was  slain  by  her  captors,  and  the  children 
alone  held  captive,  from  which  some  of  them  never 
returned,  and,  it  is  said,  two  of  them  having  become 
enamored  of  the  wild  freedom  of  savage  life,  did  not 
desire  to  return  to  the  pleasures  and  restraints  of  civ- 
ilized society.  This  final  avenging  blow  fell  upon 
the  new  settlement,  according  to  differing  accounts,  iu 
1702,  '03  or  '04.  And  from  that  time  silence  and 
desolation  reigned  over  the  "  Plantation  at  Quinsiga- 
mond,"  until  the  last  attempt  to  give  permanency  to 
this  plantation  was  made  in  1713. 

i  7.  In  the  year  1709  Joseph  Sawyer  and  fifteen 
other  persons  presented  a  petition  "  To  his  Excellency 
Joseph  Dudley,  Esq.,  Capt.  General  and  Governor 
in  Chief  in  and  over  his  Majesty's  Province  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,  and  to  the  Hon- 
ourable the  Council  and  Representatives  in  General 
Court  assembled,"  etc.,  saying  they  were  willing  to 
undertake  the  settlement  of  Worcester,  if  they  could 
have  a  firm  foundation  of  settlement  laid  and  a  fort 
built  and  needful  protection.  Upon  this  petition  the 
Council  ordered  that  Elisha  Hutchinson,  Samuel 
Sewall  and  Nathaniel  Paine  should  be  a  committee 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  granting  the  request 
and  the  course  to  be  adopted.  But  the  House  of 
Deputies  refused  to  concur,  as  the  disturbed  condi- 
tion of  the  times  rendered  the  enterprise  too  danger- 
ous to  be  sustained  by  legislative  approbation. 

The  dangers  here  adverted  to  were  not  those  alone 
which  the  colonists  had  reason  to  apprehend  from 
their  Indian  neighbors.  During  the  thirty  years  from 
1683  to  1713,  many  events,  with  which  the  Indians 
had  no  connection,  occurred  to  disturb  the  public 
tranquillity  and  to  hinder  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
country  and  seriously  to  retard  its  growth ;  such  as  the 
unjust,  if  not  absolutely  illegal,  abrogation  of  the 
colony  charter  iu  the  reign  of  Charles  II.;  the  subse- 
quent establishment  of  a  new  and  arbitary  govern- 
ment here  under  Andros.  The  commission  of  James 
II.  to  Andros  contained  a  suggestion  that  the  King 
claimed  title  to  all  "  lands,  tenements  and  heredita- 
ments "  in  the  colony,  and  that  they  were  to  be 
granted  to  such  persons  and  upon  such  conditions  as 
the  monarch  might  see  fit  to  select  and  impose.  And 
the  charter  having  been  annulled,  the  people  were 
told  that  "  their  land  was  the  King's,  that  the  grants 
from  the  General  Court  had  not  been  made  under  the 
seal  of  the  colony,"  and  were  therefore  worthless,  and 
that  all  who  would  perfect  their  titles  must  take  out 
new  patents  upon  such  terms  as  the  King  in  his  pleas- 
ure might  be  disposed  to  grant.  This  alone  was- 
sufBcient  to  check,  for  a  time,  all  attempts  to  estab- 
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lish  new  settlements.  But,  fortunately  for  the  cause 
of  human  liberty  and  good  government,  the  infatu- 
ated James  was  soon  driven  from  the  throne,  and 
the  tyrannical  rule  of  his  minion,  Andros,  over  the 
colony  was  speedily  brought  to  an  end.  But  the 
unsettled  state  of  public  afl'airs  during  and  following 
the  Revolution  of  1788,  the  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  colonists  to  regain  their  ancient  charter,  of  which 
they  had  been  most  unjustly  deprived,  and  the 
change  from  that  to  the  less  liberal  provincial  char- 
ter, produced  a  condition  of  things  in  the  colony 
wholly  unfavorable  to  the  building  up  of  new  towns. 
And  during  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Massachusetts,  with  the  other  New  England 
colonies,  was  almost  continually  exposed  to  the  hostile 
incursions  of  the  French  from  Canada  and  their 
Indian  allies,  and  was  only  relieved  from  that  men- 
ace at  the  close  of  the  war  between  England  and 
France,  which  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  April  11,  1713.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
as  long  as  Canada  remained  under  the  dominion  of 
France,  the  colonies  of  necessity  became  involved  in 
any  general  war  between  that  country  and  England. 

Six  months  after  the  last-named  date,  that  is,  on 
October  13,  1713,  Colonel  Adam  Winthrop,  Gershom 
Rice  and  Jonas  Rice,  of  Marlborough,  presented  a 
petition  to  the  General  Court,  on  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  others,  setting  forth  that  they  desired  to 
enter  upon  a  new  settlement  of  the  place  from  which 
they  had  been  driven  by  the  war.  Their  petition 
was  received  with  favor,  and  Hon.  William  Taylor, 
Colonel  Adam  Winthrop,  Hon.  William  Dudley, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Ballantine  and  Captain 
Thomas  Howe  were  appointed  a  committee  "  to  direct 
in  ordering  the  prudentials  of  the  plantation  till  they 
come  to  a  full  settlement." 

This  committee  made  their  first  report  June  14, 
1714.  They  had  allowed  thirty-one  rights  of  former 
inhabitants,  and  twenty-eight  new  settlers  were 
allowed  to  take  lands  upon  the  payment  of  twelve 
pence  per  acre  for  their  planting  or  building-lots 
only,  and  upon  the  further  condition  that  they  would 
build  and  dwell  "  on  each  right,  whether  acquired  by 
purchase,  grant  or  representation."  Provision  was 
made  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  and  schools. 
The  report  was  accepted  and  approved  by  the  proper 
authorities.  The  first  of  the  former  planters  to 
return  and  begin  the  re-settlement  was  Jonas  Rice  ; 
and  the  permanent  settlement  of  Worcester  takes  its 
date  from  the  day  of  his  return,  October  21,  1713. 
He,  like  the  unfortunate  Serjent,  built  on  Sagatob- 
scot  Hill,  and  with  his  family  he  remained  for  eigh- 
teen months  sole  inhabitant  of  the  place,  till  he  was 
joined  by  his  brother  Gershom,  in  the  spring  of  1715. 
The  daring  and  fortitude  of  the  pioneer  builders  of 
these  pleasant  and  now  peaceful  towns  cannot  be  too 
much  admired  or  too  highly  honored.  Twice  had 
the  attempt  been  made  to  settle  Worcester,  and 
twice  had  the  infant  settlement  been  left  in  ruins 
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and  every  inhabitant  driven  from  his  possessions  by 
a  savage  foe,  as  unreasoning  as  he  was  vindicitive  and 
relentless. 

And  now  the  third  attempt  is  to  be  made  in  the 
midst  of  lurking  dangers  and  well-known  hardships, 
which  would  have  daunted  a  less  sturdy  and  heroic 
race  of  men.  They  made  provision  for  guarding 
against  the  dangers  by  which  they  were  surrounded 
by  building  garrison-houses  and  fortresses,  and  even 
their  own  dwellings  were  built  for  defence  as  well  as 
for  shelter.  Mills  were  early  constructed  for  the 
manufacture  of  lumber  and  the  grinding  of  grain, 
roads  were  built,  and  soon  a  tavern — that  species  of  a 
temporary  home  so  much  admired  by  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Shenstone — was  opened  by  a  Mr.  Rice  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Walker  building. 

A  building  was  erected  on  Green  Street  in  which 
the  people  assembled  for  worship  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath,  until  a  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1719, 
on  the  site  recently  occupied  by  the  "  Old  South." 

From  evidence  furnished  by  the  proprietary  records, 
and  derived  from  other  sources,  it  is  probable  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Worcester  had  increased  to  two  hun- 
dred in  1718-19.  About  that  time  a  company  of 
Scotch  immigrants  attempted  to  settle  in  Worcester ; 
they  were  a  portion  of  a  larger  emigration  from  the 
north  of  Ireland,  where  they  had  formed  a  plantation 
in  the  time  of  James  I.  They  were  Presbyterians, 
and  although  under  William  they  were  permitted  to 
I  retain  their  form  of  worship,  yet  they  were  required 
to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  Established  Church.  They, 
therefore,  like  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  new  home,  for  which  they  had  left  their 
native  country,  again  embarked  for  a  countr}'  where 
they  supposed  they  would  be  allowed  to  enjoy  both 
religious  and  civil  liberty.  But  they  soon  learned  that 
the  spirit  of  intolerance  had  crossed  the  ocean  with 
those  who  came  to  these  shores  to  escape  the  intoler- 
ance to  which  they  were  subjected  m  the  land  from 
which  they  came. 

These  "  frugal,  industrious  and  peaceful "  people 
formed  a  religious  society  here,  and  began  to  erect  a 
meeting-house  in  which  to  "  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  consciences,"  following  the 
Presbyterian  formularies.  But  while  the  building 
was  in  process  of  construction,  a  mob  of  citizens 
assembled  at  night  and  completely  demolished  the 
structure.  These  people  were  otherwise  persecuted 
and  annoyed  to  such  an  extent  that  many  of  them 
left  the  town  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Pelham,  in 
Hampshire  County.  And  thus  Worcester,  by  intoler- 
ance and  bigotry,  drove  from  her  borders  many  who 
would  have  been  among  the  most  valuable  of  her 
early  inhabitants.  But  this  unjust  treatment  of 
Presbyterian  emigrants  was  not  peculiar  to  Worcester. 
Wherever  they  settled  they  were  subject  to  outrage 
and  persecution.  It  is  said  that  this  was,  in  part,  at 
least,  due  to  the  fact  that  these  people  came  from 
Ireland,  and  were  represented  as  Irish,  who,  at  that 
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time,  were  "generally,  but  undeservedly,  obnoxious" 
to  the  English  colonists. 

This  prejudice  against  both  Irish  and  Presbyter- 
ians admits  of  a  ready  explanation,  if  this  were  the 
time  and  place  for  it,  but  it  cannot  be  justified. 

All  of  these  emigrants  from  Scotland  through  Ire- 
land did  not  leave  Worcester,  but  some  of  them  be- 
came permanently  settled  here,  and  their  names  are 
still  borne  by  their  descendants,  who  are  among  the 
more  honored  and  respected  citizens  of  Worcester  of 
the  present  generation. 

The  population  of  the  place  h.ad  become  so  great 
by  the  year  1721  as  to  have  outgrown  the  govern- 
ment and  management  of  its  affairs  by  a  committee, 
and  the  freeholders  and  proprietors,  therefore,  peti- 
tioned the  General  Court  for  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion. 

And  on  the  14th  of  June,  1722,  the  following  re- 
solve was  passed : 

Resolved,  That  the  inhahitants  of  Worcester  be  vested  with  the  pow- 
ers and  privileges  of  other  towns  within  this  Province,  and  that  it  be 
earnestly  recommended  to  that  Council  only  of  the  seven  churches 
which  did  meet  at  Worcester  in  September,  1721,  to  whom  the  con- 
tending parties  submitted  their  differences  relating  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  An- 
drew Gardner,  that  the  said  Council  proceed  and  go  to  Worcester  on  or 
before  the  first  Wednesday  in  September  ne.xt,  to  finish  what  is  further 
necessary  to  be  done  for  the  procuring  and  establishing  of  peace  in  said 
town,  according  to  the  submission  of  the  parties  ;  and  that  the  Free- 
holders and  inhabitants  of  Worcester  be  assembled  on  tlie  last  Wednes- 
day in  September  next,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  to  choose  all 
town  officers  aa  by  law  accustomed  for  towns  to  do  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  March  ;  and  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  they  first 
proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  moderator  by  written  votes. 

This  is  commonly  cited  as  the  charter  or  act  in- 
corporating Worcester  as  a  town.  It  is  in  form  a 
resolve,  and  not  an  act,  and  confers  only  such  powers 
and  privileges  as  were  possessed  by  other  towns  in 
the  province.  And  it  was  long  after  the  date  of  this 
resolve — in  fact,  not  until  after  the  adoption  of  the 
State  Constitution,  in  1780,  that  the  first  act  was 
passed  (St.  1785  oh.  75)  declaring  towns  within  this 
government  to  be  bodies  politic  and  corporate.  No 
town  was  formally  incorporated  in  the  colony, 
province  or  State  until  the  passage  of  that  act;  but 
by  that  act  all  towns  that  had  been  previously 
erected  by  resolve  or  otherwise  were  made  bodies 
corporate.  It  is  true  that  "  the  earlier  statutes  of  the 
colony  and  province  concur  with  those  under  the 
present  constitution  investing  towns  with  the  power 
to  agree  upon  and  make  rules,  orders  and  by-laws 
for  managing  and  ordering  the  prudential  affairs  of 
the  town." '  But  they  were  not  thereby  made  mu- 
nicipal corporations,  as  that  term  is  now  understood. 

The  same  learned  judge  (Chief  Justice  Shaw), 
from  whose  opinion  in  the  case  cited  the  above  quo- 
tation is  made,  says,  in  another  part  of  the  same 
opinion,  that  "townships  were  originally  local  divi- 
sions of  the  territory,  made  with  a  view  to  a  settle- 
ment and   disposition   of  the   property   in   the  soil. 
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But  the  proprietors  or  inhabitants  of  such  territorial 
divisions  were  not  at  first  invested  with  political  or 
municipal  rights  and  powers."  It  was  in  this  way 
that  Worcester  originated,  and  it  was  nearly  or  quite 
fifty  years  after  the  first  settlement  before  the  plan- 
tation passed  from  the  control  of  a  committee,  and 
the  inhabitants  and  proprietors  began  to  exercise 
municipal  powers  and  rights  in  the  choice  of  their 
own  officers  and  the  management  of  their  own  af- 
fairs. 

The  first  town-meeting  called  under  the  foregoing 
resolve  was  held  September  28,  1722.  The  necessary 
town  officers  were  chosen,  who  entered  at  once  upon 
the  discharge  of  their  duties ;  and  Worcester  then, 
released  from  its  fifty  years  of  pupilage  and  disci- 
pline, asserted  its  individuality  as  a  corporate  power, 
and  has  since  performed  no  inconspicuous  part  in 
the  history  of  the  Commonwealth  and  nation  in 
times  both  of  peace  and  war. 

I  8.  Having  now  briefly  sketched  the  various  stages 
through  which  Worcester  passed,  from  the  first  he- 
roic struggles  of  its  founders  till  it  assumed  its  equal 
place  among  the  other  organized  communities  of  the 
Province,  the  main  purpose  of  this  chapter  has  been 
accomplished. 

And  as  the  writing  of  its  military,  ecclesiastical, 
educational  and  industrial  history,  during  the  sixty 
years  that  intervened  between  1722  and  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  has  been  assigned  to  other 
hands,  a  few  only  of  the  more  strictly  municipal 
events  of  that  period  will  be  touched  upon  in  the 
remaining  pages  of  this  chapter.  Although  the  town 
had  become  firmly  established,  and  was  no  longer 
menaced  by  hostile  tribes  of  Indians  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  yet  for  many  years  its  growth  and 
prosperity  were  retarded  by  the  actual  or  appre- 
hended hostility  of  what  was  called  the  Eastern  In- 
dians, then  inhabiting  portions  of  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Maine  and  the  adjoining  Provinces  of  Can- 
ada and  Nova  Scotia.  This  state  of  insecurity  made 
it  necessary  that  considerable  numbers  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  the  town  should  be  employed  to 
guard  the  outposts  and  to  give  warning  of  approach- 
ing danger.  And  it  may  with  historic  truth  be  af- 
firmed, that  the  inhabitants  of  Worcester  and  other 
frontier  towns  were  never  permitted  to  dwell  in 
safety  and  free  from  the  apprehension  of  hostile  in- 
vasion from  the  French  or  Indians,  or  both  together, 
until  after  the  crowning  victory  of  Wolfe  at  Quebec 
and  the  treaty  of  1763,  by  which  France  lost  her 
North  American  possessions  forever,  and  the  Indians, 
left  without  civilized  allies,  became  less  formidable 
and  obstructive  to  the  planters  of  frontier  settlements. 

In  1731  an  event  occurred  which  produced  a  bene- 
ficial and  lasting  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Wor- 
cester. 

At  the  date  of  the  resolve  conferring  municipal 
powers  upon  Worcester,  the  town  formed  a  part  of 
Middlesex  County,  and  was  situated  on  the  western 
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border  of  that  county.  On  April  2,  1731,  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  Provincial  Legislature  establishing  the 
county  of  Worcester,  and  Worcester  was  made  the 
shire-town  of  the  new  county,  not  because  of  its  rela- 
tive importance  so  much  as  by  reason  of  its  central 
location. 

There  was  a  proposition,  says  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his 
history,  "to  make  Lancaster  and  Worcester  half- 
shires,  having  the  sessions  of  Court  held  alternately 
in  each,  and  it  would  have  prevailed,  except  for  the 
opposition  of  Joseph  Willard,  Esq.,  who  remonstrated 
against  the  administration  of  justice  in  Lancaster, 
lest  the  morals  of  the  people  should  be  corrupted.'' 

There  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
the  historian's  statements  that  such  a  proposition  was 
made  and  that  Mr.  Willard  opposed  it;  but  the  assign- 
ment of  the  reason  for  his  opposition  can  hardly  be 
accepted  without  material  qualifications.  The  real 
reason  influencing  the  careful  Mr.  Willard  may 
probably  be  found  in  another  passage  from  the  same 
historian,  in  which  he  records  the  fact  that  "  the  terms 
of  Court  were  the  great  holidays  of  the  county,  and 
its  population  assembled  in  Worcester,  as  a  general 
exchange,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  or  pursuit 
of  amusement  in  the  rude  sports  of  the  period.  The 
judicial  proceedings,  now  forsaken,  except  by  parties, 
witnesses  and  officers,  were  generally  attended  by  a 
multitude  that  thronged  the  streets.  Wrestling, 
fighting  aild  horse-racing  were  common  exercises, 
and  frequent  exhibitions  of  discipline  in  the  stocks 
and  pillory  and  at  the  whipping-post  attracted  crowds 
of  spectators." 

Horse-racing  in  Main  Street  during  the  terms  of 
courts  was  at  length  forbidden  under  a  penalty  of 
twenty  shillings  lawful  money.  This  was  in  1745. 
But  the  prohibition  was,  by  the  terms  of  the  vote,  to 
continue  for  the  space  of  three  years  only.  This  was 
a  very  common  method  of  legislation  during  the 
Colonial  period  and  even  later.  And  the  statutes 
whose  duration  was  fixed  by  definite  limitation  were 
called  "  temporary  laws "  in  contradistinction  from 
other  laws  which  were  termed  "  perpetual."  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  courts  in  Worcester  at  that  early 
period  was  an  event  far  more  important  to  its  pros- 
perity as  a  municipality  than  any  similar  transaction 
would  be  at  the  present  day,  when  our  great  mechani- 
cal and  manufacturing  industries,  extensive  trade 
and  unsurpassed  railroad  facilities  render  the  pres- 
ence of  the  courts  here  relatively  an  insignificant 
factor,  in  the  aggregate  of  influences,  which  are 
carrying  Worcester  forward  in  its  marvelous  career 
of  increasing  population  and  wealth.  It  is  indeed 
true  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  that  the  existence  of 
the  courts  here  makes  Worcester  the  residence  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  county  bar, 
who  constitute  a  very  influential  body  of  citizens, 
and  whose  influence  in  the  main  is  beneficial  tO;  and 
confers  honor  and  strength  upon,  the  place  of  their 
residence. 


In  1722  the  owners  and  tenants  in  common  of  the 
two  hundred  lots  forming  the  north  part  of  the  town- 
ship held  a  meeting  duly  convened  for  the  purpose, 
and  organized  a  distinct  proprietary,  called  North 
Worcester,  which,  however,  continued  to  be  a  part  of 
Worcester  until  1740.  In  1730  the  planters  in  the 
north  part  were  exempted  from  town  rates  in  the 
south  part  for  seven  years,  on  condition  of  making 
and  maintaining  their  own  highways.  In  1740  the 
town  voted  to  consent  to  the  incorporation  of  North 
Worcester  as  a  separate  town,  "  if  it  be  the  pleasure 
of  the  Great  and  General  Court,  in  consideration  of 
the  great  distance  from  the  place  of  public  worship." 
And  on  the  9th  of  January,  1740,  an  act  was  passed 
whereby  the  northerly  part  of  Worcester  was  set  off 
and  "  erected  into  a  distinct  and  separate  township, 
by  the  name  of  Holden."  The  date  of  this  act  is  given 
in  Lincoln's  "  History  of  Worcester"  as  November  2, 
1740 — upon  what  authority  does  not  appear.  The 
above  date  of  January  9,  1740,  is  taken  from  vol.  ii., 
pp.  1043-1044  of  the  "Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  recently  printed  by  au- 
thority of  the  Legislature. 

The  new  town  was-  called  Holden  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Holden,  who  died  in  London  the  same  year 
the  town  was  incorporated.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth 
and  a  leader  among  the  Dissenters  in  England.  He 
was  a  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  Province,  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  general  benevolence  and  many 
charities. 

After  his  death  his  heirs,  to  whom  he  left  an  ample 
fortune  for  those  times,  followed  his  worthy  example 
in  deeds  of  charity,  and  it  was  to  them  and  the  widow 
of  Mr.  Holden  that  Harvard  University  is  indebted 
for  Holden  Chapel. 

In  1733  the  proprietors  of  the  township  of  Worces- 
ter passed  the  following  vote,  viz. :  "  Voted,  that  100 
acres  of  the  poorest  land  on  Mill  Stone  hill  be  left 
common  for  the  use  of  the  town  for  building  stones." 
This  vote,  nearly  one  hundred  years  after  its  passage, 
became  the  cause  of  an  interesting  lawsuit,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Worcester  were  the  plaintiffs  and 
William  E.  Green  the  defendant.  They  claimed  that 
the  vote  conveyed  to  them  the  one  hundred  acres  in 
fee  simple  ;  the  defendant,  who  derived  his  title  from 
the  same  proprietors  by  mesne  conveyances,  claimed 
that  the  fee  was  his ;  and  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
so  held,  saying,  "  It  was  no  doubt  the  intention  of  the 
proprietors  to  secure  to  the  town  or  its  inhabitants  a 
valuable  and  perpetual  interest  in  the  land  described 
in  the  grant,  but  that  the  land  itself  did  not  pass." 
This  suit  was  in  1824.' 

Again,  in  1851,  the  owner  of  the  fee  brought  suit 
against  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  who  had  entered 
upon  the  one  hundred  acres,  and  taken  stones  from 
the  quarry  thereon  for  building  purposes.  In  this 
case  the  court  decided  that  the  terms  of  the  grant  by 
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the  aforesaid  vote  included  the  right  to  get  stone  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  not  merely  for  buildings, 
in  the  narrow  and  restricted  sense  of  tliat  word,  but 
for  all  those  structures  and  purposes  for  which  such 
material,  in  the  progress  of  time  and  the  arts,  may 
be  made  useful.  In  this  sense  it  would  not  be  a  vio- 
lation of  the  right  to  appropriate  the  stone  to  the 
building  of  fences,  bridges,  arches,  culverts,  drains, 
curb-stones,  monuments  in  cemeteries,  and  to  the 
various  ornamental  uses  to  which  it  is  usually  applied. 
The  erection  of  public  buildings  by  the  town  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  or  of  houses  and  stores  by  persons 
not  resident  in  Worcester,  to  be  occupied  and  im- 
proved by  the  inhabitants,  would  be  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  so  within  the  fair  intent  of  the 
grant.  But  the  use  of  the  stone  for  building  purposes, 
without  the  limits  of  Worcester,  by  inhabitants  of 
other  towns,  is  clearly  a  violation  of  the  right.  The 
court  adds,  that  the  grant  of  the  right  to  the  stone 
carries  with  it,  as  a  necessary  incident,  the  right  to 
enter  and  work  the  quarry,  and  to  do  all  that  is  neces- 
sary and  usual  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  right, 
such  as  hewing  the  stone  and  preparing  it  for  use.' 

The  right  secured  by  that  vote,  passed  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  was  of  compara- 
tively little  value  for  many  years,  but  the  extraordi- 
nary growth  of  Worcester  in  population  and  wealth, 
and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  demand  for 
building  material,  has  rendered  the  quarries  on  Mill 
Stone  Hill  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  city  and  its  in- 
habitants. 

From  1740  the  town  increased  slowly  but  steadily 
in  population  and  wealth  until  1763.  But  few  events, 
however,  occurred  during  that  period,  the  record  of 
which  comes  properly  within  the  scope  of  this 
chapter. 

Worcester,  in  common  with  other  New  England 
towns,  was  more  or  less  involved  in  and  affected  by 
the  wars  between  England  and  other  European  coun- 
tries, as  has  already  been  stated,  and  especially  in 
and  by  those  which  prevailed,  with  intervals  of  peace 
that  were  little  more  than  truces,  between  England 
and  France,  from  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  to 
that  of  Paris,  in  1763,  a  period  of  fifty  years.  Dur- 
ing what  was  known  in  this  country  as  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  extending  from  1754  to  1763,  Wor- 
cester furnished  soldiers  every  year  for  the  English 
armies  of  defence  or  conquest,  and  in  all  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  men,  besides  those  who  enlisted 
in  the  regular  army. 

In  1754  the  voters  of  the  town  were  called  upon  to 
vote  on  a  question  relating  to  the  sale  and  consump- 
tion of  intoxicating  liquors :  not,  indeed,  upon  the 
question  whether  licenses  for  selling  such  liquors 
should  or  should  not  be  granted,  but  whether  the 
consumers  of  liquors,  sold  by  unlicensed  sellers, 
should  pay  the  duty  thereon. 

1  3  CushiDg,  pp.  23,  29. 


A  bill  was  passed  by  the  fieneral  Court  requiring 
every  householder,  when  called  on  by  a  collector,  to 
render  an  account,  under  oath,  of  the  quantity  of  such 
liquors  used  in  his  family,  not  purchased  of  a  li- 
censed person,  and  to  pay  the  duty  thereon.  Gov- 
ernor Shirley  refused  to  give  his  assent  to  the  bill ; 
but  instead  of  vetoing  it  outright,  he  had  it  printed 
and  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  people. 
The  voters  of  Worcester  gave  a  unanimous  vote 
against  the  bill  "  relating  to  the  excise  on  the  private 
consumption  of  spirituous  liquors  being  passed  into  a 
law,"  and  instructed  their  Representative,  John 
Chandler,  "  to  use  his  utmost  endeavor  to  prevent  the 
same."  To  understand  this  peculiar  transaction,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Provincial  Legisla- 
ture used,  from  time  to  time,  to  pass  "  acts  for  grant- 
ing unto  His  Majesty  an  excise  upon  spirits  distilled, 
wines,"  etc.,  the  act  providing  that  the  excise  should 
be  paid  by  taverners  and  other  persons  licensed  to 
sell  the  same.  Such  an  act,  for  instance,  was  passed 
December  19,  1754,  and  the  money  collected  under 
the  act  was  to  be  used  in  lessening  the  debt  of  the 
province  and  for  no  other  purpose.  One  section  of 
the  act  provided  that  every  person  consuming  or 
using  in  his  or  her  house,  family,  apartment  or  busi- 
ness any  distilled  spirits  or  wine,  "  except  they  pur- 
chased the  same  of  a  taverner,  inn-holder  or  retailer 
in  this  province  and  in  a  less  quantity  than  thirty 
gallons,  shall  pay  the  duties  "  prescribed  by  the  act. 
As  the  negative  vote  of  Worcester  above  referred  to 
was  given  September  2,  1754,  and  this  act  was  passed 
December  following,  it  is  evident  the  voice  of  Wor- 
cester did  not  prevail  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
act.  There  is  another  fact  connected  with  that  vote 
of  the  town  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  the  custom 
of  the  people,  at  that  early  day,  of  giving  their  Rep- 
resentative instruction  as  to  his  legislative  duties. 
The  last  section  of  the  act  above  referred  to  would 
hardly  be  adopted  at  the  present  day  as  a  part  of  a 
prohibitory  or  license  law.  It  was  as  follows  :  "That 
none  of  the  clauses  in  this  act,  respecting  persons 
being  obliged  to  render  an  account  of  the  spirituous 
liquors  aforesaid,  shall  extend,  or  be  deemed  or  con- 
strued to  extend,  to  his  excellency,  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  president,  fellows,  professors, 
tutors  and  students  of  Harvard  College,  settled  min- 
isters and  grammar  school  masters  in  this  province." 

In  the  fall  of  1755  eleven  persons  came  to  Worces- 
ter, or  rather  were  sent  here,  to  be  provided  for  by 
the  town  authorities.  They  were  strangers,  and  spoke 
a  foreign  language.  Some  were  old  and  some  young 
— they  were  of  both  sexes.  They  were  apparently  an 
inoffensive  folk,  willing  and  able  to  work  for  their 
own  support,  except  one  aged  pair,  who  were  past 
labor,  and  were  taken  care  of  by  a  young  girl  of  sev- 
enteen. 

These  eleven  persons  were  a  small  detachment  of 
many  thousand  involuntary  exiles  from  their  native 
land.     They  were,  in  short,  a  small  part  of  the  thou- 
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sand  Acadian  exiles  who  had  been  forced  by  the  mili- 
tary power  of  England  to  leave  their  pleasant  homes 
"on  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of  Minas,"  and  had  re- 
cently been  landed  in  Boston,  and  distributed  thence 
among  the  several  towns  of  the  Province  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose.  Why  this  forcible 
removal  of  the  inhabitants  from  Acadia,  by  direct 
command  of  the  British  Government,  should  be 
characterized,  as  it  is,  by  one  of  our  local  historians, 
as  the  darkest  blot  on  our  history  is  not  very  clear, 
unless  he  means  that  this  Province,  being  then  a  part 
of  the  British  Dominions,  was  a  participant  in  the 
guilt  of  an  act  of  cruelty  which  it  had  no  power  to 
prevent.  It  is  true  that  the  forces  employed  to  drive 
these  unoffending  people  from  the  homes  they  had 
built,  and  which  they  passionately  loved,  were  com- 
manded by  Gen.  John  Winslow,  a  relative  of  Gov. 
Winslow,  of  Plymouth  ;  but  be  was  an  officer  in  the 
British  army,  and  acted  upon  orders  emanating  from 
the  head  of  that  army,  and  not  upon  any  orders  from 
the  Provincial  Government.  It  is  also  true  that  in 
the  army  commanded  on  that  occasion  by  General 
Winslow  there  were  many  soldiers  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  among  them  were  seventeen  from  Worcester. 
But  all  these  things  combined  are  not  sufficient  to 
render  Massachusetts  or  New  England  responsible 
for  an  act  which  admits  of  no  justification  ;  for  it  was 
an  act  quite  beyond  their  control.  And  while  we  may 
agree  with  the  historian,  as  he  declares  that  "1  know 
not  if  the  annals  of  the  human  race  keep  the  record 
of  sorrows  so  wantonly  inflicted,  so  bitter  and  so  per- 
ennial, as  fell  upon  the  French  inhabitants  of  Acadia, 
or  have  our  sympathies  deepened  and  intensified  for 
the  sufferers  in  reading  the  enchanting  lines  of  Long- 
fellow's '  Evangeline,'  yet  there  are  explanations 
which  can  be  made  that  would,  perhaps,  mitigate  the 
severity  of  the  judgment  which  the  reader,  with- 
out the  explanations,  is  ready  to  pronounce 
upon  the  actors  in  a  transaction  which  drove 
a  whole  people  into  exile,  and  from  which  they 
were  never  permitted  to  return."  But  all  that 
remains  that  is  pertinent  to  be  said  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  the  small  number  of  these  exiles 
who  were  sent  to  Worcester  were  treated  by  the 
inhabitants  with  great  kindness,  and  that  they,  while 
dwelling  here,  continued  to  pursue"  their  industrious 
and  frugal  habits  and  mild  and  simple  manners." 
And  some  of  the  oldest  among  them  having  died,  as 
it  is  said,  broken-hearted,  the  remnant,  after  the  lapse 
of  twelve  years  from  their  first  coming  to  Worcester, 
returned  to  their  countrymen  in  Canada." 

During  the  years  1764,  '65  and  '66  several  attempts 
were  made  in  the  Legislature  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  county  from  the  northern  part  of  Worcester 
County  and  the  western  part  of  Middlesex.  These 
projects  were  vigorously  and  successfully  opposed 
by  Worcester  and  other  towns  in  both  counties.  At 
the  same  time  a  petition  from  Lancaster  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  asking  to  have  that  town 


made  a  half-shire ;  but  this  attempt,  like  those  for 
a  new  county,  failed.  In  relation  to  the  removal 
of  some  terms  of  the  court  to  Lancaster,  the  people 
of  Worcester  again  exercised  the  right  of  instructing 
their  Representative  and  directed  him  "  to  use  his 
utmost  endeavor  to  prevent  the  removal ;"  also  to 
procure  another  term  of  the  Superior  Court  in  Wor- 
cester. The  courts  were  not  removed,  nor  was  any 
additional  term  established  in  Worcester  at  that  time. 

^  9.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  Worcester  from 
1763  to  1783,  a  period  of  twenty  years,  will  complete 
this  chapter.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  last  war 
between  France  and  England,  ending  with  the  treaty 
of  Paris  in  1763,  left  England  mistress  of  all  the 
northern  and  Atlantic  portions  of  North  America ; 
and  the  colonies  were  relieved  from  that  state  of  al- 
most incessant  hostility  by  which  they  had  been 
harassed  so  long  as  the  French  remained  in  possession 
of  Canada.  To  the  ordinary  observer  of  coming  events, 
this  condition  of  affairs  would  seem  to  promise  a  long 
period  of  peace  and  prosperity.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  colonies  were  engaged  in  actual  war,  or  in 
preparation  for  it,  most  of  the  time  during  the  twenty 
eventful  years  from  1763  to  1783.  And  there  was  a 
signal  fulfillment  of  the  prediction  of  the  sagacious 
French  statesman,  who,  when  he  heard  of  the  entire 
cession  of  Canada  to  England,  said  :  "  England  will 
ere  long  repent  of  having  removed  the  only  check 
that  could  keep  her  colonies  in  awe.  They  stand  no 
longer  in  need  of  her  protection  ;  she  will  call  on 
them  to  contribute  toward  supporting  the  burdens 
they  have  helped  to  bring  on  her,  and  they  will  an- 
swer by  striking  off  all  dependence."  The  then  late 
war  in  which  England  had  been  engaged  doubled  her 
national  debt,  and  upon  the  return  of  peace,  Parlia- 
ment entered  upon  a  series  of  unjust  measures  for 
taxing  the  colonies,  which  were  at  once  met  on  the 
part  of  the  colonies  with  vigorous  resistance,  and 
which  finally  issued  in  the  war  of  independence. 
Worcester,  although  having  within  its  borders  a  large 
and  influential  body  of  loyalists,  was  yet  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  persistent  of  all  the  towns  in  the 
colony  in  its  opposition  to  the  oppressive  acts  ot 
Parliament,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  when 
the  appeal  was  taken  from  the  discussion  of  princi- 
ples to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 

The  instruction  of  the  town  to  its  Representative  in 
the  General  Court  in  May,  1767,  are  significant  of 
the  state  of  feeling  among  the  citizens  at  that  time, 
and  of  their  clever  apprehension  of  the  rights  of  man 
in  general,  and  of  their  own  particular  rights. 

In  addressing  these  instructions  to  their  Repre- 
sentative, they  say : 

1.  That  you  use  your  influence  to  maintain  and 
continue  that  harmony  and  good  will  between  Great 
Britain  and  this  province  which  may  be  most  con- 
ducive to  the  prosperity  of  each  by  a  steady  and  firm 
attachment  to  English  liberty  and  the  charter  rights 
of  this  province,  and  that  you  willingly  suffer  no  in- 
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vasions,  either  through  pretext  of  precedency  or  any 
other  way  whatever ;  and  if  you  find  any  encroach- 
ments on  our  charter  riglits,  that  you  use  your  utmost 
ability  to  obtain  constitutional  redress. 

2.  That  you  use  your  influence  to  obtain  a  law  to 
put  an  end  to  that  unchristian  and  impolitic  practice 
of  making  slaves  of  the  human  species  in  this  prov- 
ince, and  that  you  give  your  vote  for  none  to  serve 
in  his  majesty's  council  who,  you  may  have  reason 
to  think,  will  use  their  influence  against  such  a  law, 
or  that  sustain  any  office  incompatible  with  such, 
and  in  such  choice  prefer  such  gentlemen,  and  such 
only,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  defence 
of  our  liberty. 

The  fourth  instruction  is  upon  quite  a  different  sub- 
ject and  yet  it  had  reference  to  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing liberty — it  reads  as  follows  :  That  you  use  your 
endeavor  to  relieve  the  people  of  this  province  from 
the  great  burden  of  supporting  so  many  Latin  gram- 
mar schools,  whereby  they  are  prevented  from  attain- 
ing such  a  degree  of  English  learning  as  is  necessary  to 
retain  the  freedom  of  any  State. 

6.  Take  care  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

The  town  records  furnish  plenary  evidence  that 
Worcester,  during  the  ten  or  twelve  years  preceding 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  in  1775,  constantly 
and  resolutely  resisted  the  enforcement  of  all  acts  of 
Parliament  passed  in  violation  of  the  great  principle 
for  which  the  Colonies  so  steadily  contended,  that 
there  should  be  no  taxation  without  representation. 

In  the  spring  of  1774  an  event  occurred  which  ex- 
hibited in  a  striking  manner  the  strength  of  popular 
feeling  against  any  and  all  measures  which  the  peo- 
ple believed  tended  to  destroy  or  impair  the  safe- 
fiuards  of  their  rights.  Parliament  had  passed  an 
act  the  object  of  which  was  to  make  the  judges  of  the 
Superior  Court  (the  highest  court  in  the  Colony)  de- 
pendent on  the  crown  and  independent  of  the  Colo- 
nial Legislature.  Whereupon,  after  ineffectual  nego- 
tiations with  Governor  Hutchinson,  the  Legislature 
resolved  "that  any  of  the  judges  who,  while  they 
held  their  offices  during  pleasure,  shall  accept  support 
from  the  crown  independent  of  the  grants  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  will  discover  that  he  is  an  enemy  to  the 
Constitution,  and  has  it  in  his  heart  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  arbitrary  government."  Chief  Jus- 
tice Oliver,  of  that  court,  was  the  only  one  of  the 
judges  who  chose  to  defy  popular  sentiment  by  de- 
claring that  he  had  accepted  His  Majesty's  bounty, 
and  could  not  refuse  it  without  royal  permission. 
After  this  declaration  was  made  public,  it  was  reported 
that  the  chief  justice  would  be  present  and  hold  the 
April  term  of  the  Superior  Court  in  Worcester  (1774) ; 
whereupon  the  grand  jurors  summoned  for  that  term, 
with  Joshua  Bigelow,  of  Worcester,  at  their  head, 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  justices  of  the 
court,  in  which  they  say :  "  We,  the  subscribers,  being 
returned  by  our  respective  towns  to  serve  as  jurors  of 
inquest  for  this   court,  beg   leave  humbly  to  inform 


your  honors  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  those 
we  represent,  that  we  should  not  empannel,  or  be 
sworn  into  this  important  office,  provided  Peter  Oliver, 
Esqr.,  sits  as  chief  justice  of  this  court ;  and  we  would 
further  add,  that  our  own  sentiments  coincide  per- 
fectly with  those  of  our  constituents  respecting  this 
matter ;  so  to  whatever  inconvenience  we  expose  our- 
selves, we  are  firmly  resolved  not  to  empannel,  we 
are  first  assured  that  the  above  gentleman  will  not 
sit  as  a  judge  in  this  court."  They  then  give  the 
reasons  for  their  conduct,  all  having  relation  to  the 
unfitness  of  the  chief  justice  to  sit  as  a  judge  in  con- 
sequence of  his  disloyalty  to  the  Colony  and  his  sub- 
serviency to  the  crown.  The  result  was  the  jurors 
were  not  impaneled  until  they  received  assurances 
that  the  obnoxious  judge  would  not  preside  over 
them. 

This  action  by  the  grand  jurors  was  taken  under 
the  advice  of  the  American  Polilical  Society,  as  it 
was  called,  and  which  during  the  two  years  of  its  ex- 
istence from  December,  1773,  exercised  a  controlling 
influence  in  the  town  and  county.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
self-constituted  vigilance  committee.  At  the  annual 
March  meeting,  1774,  a  committee,  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  acts  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment for  raising  revenues  from  the  Colonies,  presented 
.".  report,  which  was  adopted  by  the  town.  That  re- 
port, which  is  quite  too  long  to  be  copied  here,  goes 
over  the  whole  ground  of  controversy  between  the 
Colony  and  the  mother  country,  and  points  out  the 
measures  that  should  be  adopted  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  Colonies  against  the  encroachments  of 
Parliament  and  the  crown. 

The  royalists  of  the  town,  with  Colonel  Putnam 
as  their  leader,  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accompanying  resolutions,  and  being  defeated,  forty- 
three  of  their  number  presented  a  petition  for  an- 
other meeting  to  be  held  on  the  20th  of  June  fol- 
lowing, hoping  to  rally  their  associates  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  rescind  the  patriotic  resolutions  of  the 
March  meeting.  But  they  were  again  defeated,  and 
the  very  able  report  which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
distinguished  and  eloquent  counselor,  Colonel  Put- 
nam, was  rejected  or  refused  all  consideraton.  But 
the  Tory  town  clerk  nevertheless  entered  the  report  on 
the  town  records,  and  which  he  was  shortly  thereafter 
compelled  by  a  vote  of  the  town  to  expunge  so  ef- 
fectually that  the  blackened  pages  of  the  record  are 
to  this  day  illegible. 

The  signers  of  the  petition  for  the  June  meeting 
were  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  express  their  peni- 
tence for  having  signed  a  petition  so  at  variance  with 
the  popular  will.  Timothy  Paine,  of  Worcester,  and 
Colonel  Murray,  of  Rutland,  were  compelled  by  the 
demands  of  the  people  to  resign  what  were  known 
as  the  mandamus  commissions  which  they  had  ac- 
cepted from  the  crown.  The  courts  acting  under 
royal  authority  were  suspended  in  Worcester  in  Sep- 
tember, 1774,  in  obedience  to  popular  sentiment,  and 
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were  opened  again  in  1776,  under  the  new  govern- 
ment which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old. 

A  convention  of  all  the  Committees  of  Correspond- 
ence was  held  in  Worcester  September  21,  1774  ;  it 
assumed  legislative  powers,  and  during  the  interreg- 
num between  the  suspension  of  the  royal  authority 
and  the  establishment  of  constitutional  government 
the  orders  of  that  convention  were  obeyed  as  laws. 
In  a  convention  of  tlie  blacksmiths  of  the  county, 
held  in  Worcester  November  8,  1774,  among  other 
resolutions  one  was  adopted  which  would  be  quite 
appropriate  to  a  convention  of  modern  boycotters, 
"  and  in  particular,"  say  tlie  patriotic  blacksmiths, 
"  we  will  do  no  work  for  Tim.  Ruggles,  of  Hardwick, 
Jolin  Murray,  of  Rutland,  and  James  Putnam,  of 
Worcester,  Esqrs. ;  nor  for  any  person  cultivating, 
tilling,  improving,  dressing,  hiring  or  occupying  any 
of  their  lands  or  tenements." 

But,  notwithstanding  the  bold  and  apparently  un- 
compromising spirit  of  the  people,  yet  it  is  perfectly 
apparent,  upon  a  careful  study  of  their  whole  course 
of  conduct,  that  they  acted  entirely  on  the  defensive 
until  the  actual  commencement  of  hostilities  by  the 
British  troops,  sent  here  to  overawe  the  people,  and, 
finding  that  that  could  not  be  done,  resort  was  liad  to 
the  force  of  arms. 

In  March,  1775,  a  company  of  minute-men  was 
formed  in  Worcester,  and  were  trained  under  that 
veteran  soldier,  Captain  Bigelow,  so  that  when  the 
call  "To'  arms  to  arms!  the  war  is  begun!"  was 
heard  in  the  streets  of  Worcester  on  the  19th  of 
April,  this  company  was  in  "  a  short  time  paraded 
on  the  green,  under  Capt.  Timothy  Bigelow;  and 
after  fervent  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Macarty  they  took 
up  their  line  of  march "  to  the  seat  of  war.  The 
history  of  Worcester  during  the  eight  years  from 
1775  to  1783  i.s  largely  of  a  military  character,  and 
does  not  fall  within  the  purview  of  this  chapter. 

Soon  after  April  19,  1775,  some  of  the  royalists  of 
Worcester  left  their  homes  here  and  took  refuge  in 
Boston.  Those  who  remained  were  summoned  be- 
fore the  Revolutionary  tribunal  and  made  to  give  as- 
surances that  they  would  not  leave  the  town  without 
the  consent  of  the  selectmen.  Some  having  violated 
their  parole,  two  were  arrested  and  sent,  under  guard, 
to  the  Congress  at  Watertown;  the  remaining  royal- 
ists were  disarmed,  having  refused  to  vindicate  the 
sincerity  of  their  pledges  by  joining  the  American 
troops. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  received  in 
Worcester  July  14,  1776,  and  was  read  by  Isaiah 
Thomas,  the  patriotic  editor  of  the  Spy  of  that  day, 
from  the  porch  of  the  Old  South  meeting-house,  to 
an  enthusiastic  assembly  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The 
first  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  was  celebrated  in 
Worcester  July  8,  1777,  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  the 
firing  of  cannons  and  illuminations  at  night. 

On  the  proposition  to  ratify  the  Constitution,  which 
was  reported  by  a  committee  of  the  General  Court, 


the  vote  of  Worcester  was  largely  in  the  negative. 
Great  distress  prevailed  among  the  people  in  1779-80 
in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency 
and  the  high  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  At 
a  town-meeting  in  August,  1779,  resolutions  were 
passed  severely  denouncing  "  regraters  in  the  public 
markets,  forestallers  and  engrossers  of  the  produce  of 
the  country."  One  of  the  resolutions  declared  "that 
whoever  refuses  to  sell  the  surplus  of  the  produce  of 
his  farm,  and  retains  the  same  to  procure  a  higher 
price  by  means  of  an  artificial  scarcity,  is  very  crimi- 
nally accessory  to  the  calamities  of  the  country,  and 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  those  penalties  and  disabili- 
ties which  are  due  to  an  inveterate  enemy."  Is  not 
that  doctrine  equally  applicable  to  the  heartless  spec- 
ulators, "  regraters,  forestallers  and  engrossers  "  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  our  own  times?  In  May,  1780, 
the  Constitution  prepared  by  a  convention  of  the  peo- 
ple was  submitted  to  them  for  ratification  and  was  ac- 
cepted. Worcester  disapproved  of  the  third  article  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  relating  to  the  support  of  religious 
worship,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  conscience.  It  is  singular  that  the  same 
people  at  the  same  time  should  object  to  the  twentieth 
article,  conferring  upon  the  Legislature  only  the 
power  of  suspending  tlie  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
this  objection  was  placed  on  the  ground  that  the  arti- 
cle placed  too  great  a  restriction  on  the  executive  de- 
partment. 

Upon  the  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
royalist  refugees  should  be  treated,  the  judgment  of 
Worcester  was  emphatic  and  stern.  It  was  "voted" 
May  19,  1783,  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  town,  it 
would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  the  peace,  happi- 
ness, liberty  and  safety  of  these  States  to  suffer  per- 
sons of  the  above  description  (refugees)  to  become  the 
subjects  of  and  reside  in  this  government;  that  it 
would  be  not  only  dangerous,  but  inconsistent  with 
justice,  policy,  our  past  laws,  the  public  faith  and  the 
principles  of  a  free  and  independent  State,  to  admit 
them  ourselves  or  have  them  forced  upon  us  without 
our  consent." 

But  not  withstanding  this  severe  condemnation  of 
the  forgiveness  of  enemies,  some  of  the  refugees,  who 
had  been  banished  for  life  and  threatened  with  death 
if  they  returned,  were  allowed  to  come  back  and  live 
in  peace  in  their  former  homes  during  the  first  gener- 
ation after  the  close  of  the  war. 

And  long  since  the  healing  influences  of  time  have 
done  their  perfect  work,  and  the  descendants  of 
loyalists  and  patriots  are  living  in  the  towns  of  their 
ancestors,  side  by  side,  on  terms  of  amity  and  perfect 
equality. 
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CHAPTER    CLXXX. 

WORCESTER— {Co/i/iiitiecf.) 

CIVIC   AND  rOLITICAL   HISTORY. 

BY    FRANCIS   A.    GASKILL,  A.B. 
From  the  Close  of  the  Revolution  to  the  Freunt  Time. 
WOECESTER  AT  THE  ClOSE   OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

— In  1783  the  town  of  Worcester  had  a  population  of 
about  2000,  devoted  mainly  to  agriculture  and 
slightly  to  trade.  Its  municipal  expenses  were  al- 
most solely  for  the  repair  of  its  roads  and  the 
maintenance  of  its  schools.  The  appropriation  in 
the  following  year  for  the  former  purpose  was  £20(1, 
and  for  the  latter,  £100.  Its  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  seaboard  were  restricted,  although  in 
that  very  year,  on  the  20th  of  October,  the  first  regu- 
lar stage  from  Boston  arrived  in  Worcester,  and  thus 
began  an  enlargement  of  facilities  for  travel.  There 
was  no  necessity  to  divide  the  town  into  precincts  to 
accommodate  the  voters,  for  the  total  vote  cast  in 
that  year  for  Governor  was  only  57,  of  which 
John  Hancock  had  49  and  James  Bowdoin  8. 
The  right  of  way  in  its  streets  was  contested  by  pe- 
destrians, cattle  and  swine ;  the  only  restriction  on 
the  swine  being  embodied  in  a  vote  of  the  town  in 
that  year  that  they  "  being  yoked  and  ringed  shall 
go  at  large." 

The  mornings  and  evenings  were  not  melodious 
with  the  cry  of  the  newsboy. 

But  one  newspaper  was  published  here,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Spy,  and  its  issue  was  weekly.  Flax  was 
spun  on  the  spinning-wheel  at  almost  every  home. 
Wood  was  the  only  material  used  in  building.  The 
open  fire-place  was  the  only  medium  of  warmth,  and 
wood  alone  was  burned.  Stoves  were  unknown  in- 
ventions and  coal  an  unknown  agent.  Fires  were 
lighted  with  the  spark  from  the  flint,  and  not  with 
the  then  unimagined  match. 

The  floors  were  in  most  instances  carpeted  with 
the  bright  sand,  and  not  with  warmer  materials. 

County  conventions  were  not  accommodated  in 
any  public  hall,  but  were  held  at  some  house,  that  in 
1784  being  called  at  "  the  house  of  Sam  Brown." 

The  town  illustrated  from  time  to  time  its  paternal 
character,  as  in  the  case  of  Cato  Walker,  in  1784,  to 
whom  it  voted  an  anvil,  "  he  being  unable  to  buy 
one," — a  wiser  method,  perhaps,  of  dealing  with  its 
poor  than  later  years  have  developed,  though  the 
gift  of  a  stock  in  trade  to  every  pauper  would  be  at- 
tended with  rather  grave  embarrassments. 

But  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-govern- 
ment, and  their  ability  to  deal  with  questions  of 
State  and  federal  policy,  had  been  attained  by  years 
of  practice  and  thought.  The  Representative  to  the 
General  Court  was  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  theory,  their 


servant,  and  his  entrance  upon  his  labors  was  through 
the  passport  of  their  instructions. 

A  stern  sense  of  duty  seems  to  have  dominated  them 
and  made  the  expression  of  their  views,  solemnly  re- 
corded in  their  records,  a  joy  and  a  delight.  No  more 
instructive  revelation  of  the  customs  then  prevalent 
can  be  had  than  is  contained  in  some  of  the  reasons 
adopted  January  2.5,  1782,  why  the  town  disapproved 
of  a  late  act  of  the  Legislature  laying  an  excise  on 
wine,  rum,  wheel  carriages,  &c.: 

ZA.  That  if  it  is  necessary  to  lay  duties  for  tbe  support  of  Government 
and  BupprcssioD  of  luxury  and  extravagance,  said  iluties  ought  to  be  laid 
on  sueh[articles  only  as  are  merely  luxuries,  and  not  on  some  of  those  men- 
tioned in  said  act,  spirituous  liquors  being  absolutely  necessary  for  our 
seafaring  brethren  coasting  along  our  shores  in  Boats  and  Lighters  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  to  supi)ly  tbe  market  with  wood,  Lumber  and  Fish  ; 
also  for  tbe  Farmer,  whose  Fatigue  is  almost  insupportable  in  hay  time 
and  harvest  and  other  seasons  of  the  year,  and  for  the  New  Beginners  in 
bringing  forward  new  Townships  vvhen  they  have  nothing  to  drink  but 
water,  and  perhaps  are  exposed  to  more  Hardships  than  any  other  per- 
sons; nor  on  Bohea  Tea,  which,  in  populous  places,  and  in  many  places 
in  the  country  is  substituted  by  many  Poor  People  for  their  support  and 
sustenance  in  the  Room  of  milk,  which  is  not  to  be  had,  and  they  find  it 
to  be  a  Cheap  Diet. 
**:?**  ****** 

5th,  Tliat  all  Consumers  of  Spirituous  Liquors  at  Taverns  will  pay 
about  eight  times  as  much  as  the  Duties  aniount  to,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Tavern-keeper  sells  his  mixt  Liquors  for  two  pence  more  in  a 
mugg  than  before  the  Excise  wiis  laid,  when,  in  fact,  the  duties  on  each 
mugg  does  not  amount  to  more  than  a  farthing,  and  so  in  proportion  on 
other  Liquors. 

6th.  That  all  Persons  living  upon  the  Borders  of  tills  Government 
will  purchase  Liquors  for  their  own  consumption  of  tbe  neighboring 
Governments,  and  thereby  avoid  paying  any  of  said  Duties. 

Vtb.  The  act  exempts  all  persons  from  paying  Duty  who  buys  at  one 
time  50  lbs.  of  bohea  or  25  of  other  India  Tea,  which  appears  to  be  cal- 
culated to  lay  a  Tax  upon  the  Poor  and  exempt  the  Rich. 

Delightful  surprises,  such  as  this,  often  appear  in 
the  records  of  the  town,  and  the  page  is  luminous 
with  the  light  of  forgotten  views  of  life,  or  aflame  with 
controversies  long  since  buried.  We  get  clearer 
notions  of  the  shrewdness  of  our  fathers  and  the 
plain  honesty  with  which  they  announce  their  views. 
We  see,  too,  at  times  specious  reasoning  applied  to 
vexing  problems,  but  also  grave,  earnest,  scholarly 
and  powerful  presentation  of  thoughts  which  the  ex- 
perience of  later  generations  has  proved  to  be  pro- 
found. 

The  history  of  Worcester  since  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  seems  appropriately  to  be  divided  into 
four  periods,  each  having  a  distinctive  feature  and 
each  illustrated  by  a  progress  peculiarly  its  own. 

First.  Covering  the  time  to  the  opening  of  the 
■Blackstone  Canal  in  1828,  being  the  preparatory  and 
formative  period. 

Second.  From  the  beginning  of  traflic  over  the 
canal  and  covering  the  vast  accession  of  trade  inci- 
dent to  the  opening  of  railroad  communication  with 
Boston,  Springfield,  Providence  and  Nashua,  to  its  in- 
corporation as  a  city — being  the  transition  period. 

Third.  From  the  organization  under  its  charter  as 
a  city  to  the  introduction  of  water  and  the  building 
of  sewers  and  covering  the  great  material  advance 
occasioned  by  the  variety  of  its  industries  and  the 
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opportunity  for  their  development  through  the  de- 
mands caused  by  the  war. 

Fourth.  To  the  present  time,  including  the  intro- 
duction of  multiplied  agencies  for  growth,  comfort, 
elegance  and  education,  being  the  period  of  its  as- 
sured and  vigorous  manhood. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  article  it  is  not  proposed 
to  give  with  any  exhaustive  fullness  the  details  of 
the  yearly  progress  or  growth  or  to  cover  in  any  de- 
gree the  history  of  the  city's  industries  or  deal  with 
its  military  events,  but  to  confine  the  treatment  to 
civic  matters  and  important  political  occurrences. 

FIRST    PERIOD. 

The  rejoicing  over  the  final  and  assured  separation 
from  the  mother  country  had  hardly  ceased,  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Continental  army  had  scarcely  changed 
the  privations  of  war  for  the  more  peaceful  scenes 
and  employments  of  home,  than  new  anxieties  and 
new  privations  awaited  them.  The  blessings  of  lib- 
erty seemed  less  prized  when  liberty  apparently  had 
resulted  in  poverty  and  almost  in  starvation. 

As  soon  as  the  war  closed  English  agents  and  fac- 
tors came  in  large  numbers  to  this  country  and  grad- 
ually controlled  trade.  Importations  of  foreign 
goods  became  frequent  and  numerous.  The  coin  of 
the  country  was  exported  in  payment,  and  thus 
money  became  scarce.  English  creditors,  too,  pressed 
with  urgency  their  claims,  and  suits  were  brought 
with  alarming  frequency. 

Massachusetts  suffered  in  an  exceptional  degree 
from  these  and  other  causes.  It  had  no  tobacco  and 
no  riceto  export;  its  fisheries  had  decreased  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree ;  it  had  nothing  with  which  to  pay  for  its 
imported  articles,  except  coin,  and  that  was  speedil)' 
exhausted.  The  private  debts  in  the  State  amounted, 
it  is  estimated,  to  £1,300,000.  In  addition  to  this 
£250,000  were  due  its  soldiers,  besides  £1,500,000  as 
the  State's  proportion  of  the  Federal  debt.  One- 
third  of  the  latter  was  required  to  be  raised  on  the 
ratable  polls,  numbering  less  than  90,000.  Taxes  at 
least  must  be  paid  in  coin  ;  so  must  debts,  when  the 
creditor  insists.  Without  commerce,  without  manu- 
factured articles,  without  exportable  products  and 
without  money,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were 
largely  forced  to  the  rude  expedient  of  barter  and 
exchange;  but  that,  indeed,  afforded  no  relief;  thie 
coveted  money  was  not  obtained  by  such  methods. 
Hence  creditors  did  insist,  collection  was  enforced  by 
suit  and  satisfaction  by  levy  and  sale.  Property  and 
homes  were  sacrificed,  discontent  became  general  and 
relief  was  vainly  sought.  Courts  were  crowded  with 
actions  and  suitors  ;  lawyers  alone  were  prosperous. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Massachusetts  in  1786, 
when  the  General  Court  met.  The  alluring  remedies 
proposed  in  that  body  were  to  make  real  and  personal 
estate  legal  tender ;  to  emit  paper  money  which 
should  be  irredeemable,  and  to  permit  free  trade,  so 
far  as  lawyers  were  concerned,  admitting  any  person 


of  good  character  to  practice  in  the  courts,  but  regu- 
lating the  fees.     These  measures  failed  at  that  time. 

Redress  must  be  sought  in  other  ways,  therefore. 
Conventions  were  called  in  which  to  discuss  grievances 
and  formulate  remedies. 

In  May,  1786,  the  town  of  Sutton  invited  the  towns 
to  send  delegates  to  a  general  meeting. 

Worcester's  Attitude  toward  Shays'  Re- 
bellion.— It  would  be  a  source  of  greater  satisfaction 
for  every  citizen  of  Worcester  if  the  part  which  that 
town  took  in  the  only  serious  revolt  against  the 
supremacy  of  law  in  Massachusetts  had  been  one  of 
absolute  and  uninterrupted  vindication  of  the  rights 
of  the  Government.  But,  considering  the  force  of 
opinion  in  almost  every  town  in  the  county,  the  easy 
acquiescence  with  which  most  of  the  towns  sent  dele- 
gates to  the  County  Convention  of  1786,  the  corporate 
action  of  the  town  of  Worcester,  in  the  main,  deserves 
our  approbation  and  compels  our  admiration. 

The  contest  came  solely  upon  the  question  of  send- 
ing delegates  to  the  convention  of  1786.  In  and  of 
itself  the  mere  approval  of  a  convention  to  consider 
grievances  and  suggest  legitimate  remedies  would  not 
at  any  time  merit  censure.  But  when  armed  revolt 
against  the  peace  of  the  Commonwealth  was  a  possible 
issue,  or  later  when  it  was  an  established  fact,  true 
patriotism  was  best  shown  by  a  determined  refusal 
to  have  any  part  or  lot  in  bodies  or  measures  whose 
tendency  was  even  remotely  towards  revolution. 
Worcester  showed  a  sturdy  and  persistent  opposition 
for  many  months,  and  even  though  a  small  majority 
was  obtained  once  or  twice  in  favor  of  participating 
in  the  convention,  the  results  were  disapproved. 

The  only  petition  to  the  General  Court  which  Wor- 
cester adopted  was  in  1784,  before  public  passion  was 
excited.  It  recited  as  the  grievances  which  should 
be  remedied : 

1st.  "  The  giving  into  tlie  hand  of  the  honorable  the  Continental  Con- 
gress the  Impost  to  be  under  their  sole  controle,"  and  that  the  act  to 
that  effect  ought  to  be  repealed,  "  not  but  that  we  are  free  and  willing 
that  au  Impost  on  all  Imported  Articles  ought  and  should  Imediately 
take  place,  but  the  Revenue  thereof  ought  to  be  paid  into  our  State 
Treasury,  and  in  a  Constitutional  way  drawn  out  by  a  warrant  from 
the  Governor,  and,  if  appropriated  to  Congress,  it  ought  to  be  set  to  our 
credit,  so  that  we  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  same,  which  we  con- 
ceive no  State  in  the  Union  have  any  just  right  to." 

2d.  "  Wee  conceive  that  the  expence  of  Days  of  Publicly  Rejoicing 
ought  not  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Public  Treasury." 

3d.  "Making  large  grants  to  oificers  of  the  Continental  Army,  &c." 

4th.  "  That  the  people  of  this  iState  are  greatly  oppressed  and  dis- 
tressed for  the  want  of  a  ballance  of  a  Circulating  Sledium,  and  that  the 
credit  of  the  State  greatly  suffers  from  uo  other  motive  than  the  neces- 
sity of  the  people  and  by  reason  of  the  State's  liolding  the  property  of 
Individuals  binds  one  part  of  the  people  so  that  the  other  part  makes 
necessity  their  opportunity,  which  much  agrieves  the  good  people  of 
this  State,  and  we  pray  that  ways  and  measures  may  be  found  out  for 
Relief." 

The  foregoing,  adopted  two  years  before  Shays' 
Rebellion,  was  the  only  petition  on  the  subject  of 
grievances  sent  or  adopted  by  Worcester. 

At  a  town-meeting,  held  June  8,  1782,  the  list  of 
grievances,  which  the  town  supposed  it  had,  was  for- 
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mulated  for  the  information  of  its  Representative  to 
the  General  Court  as  follows  : 

"  Wo  instruct  yon  Kflative  to  some  materB  of  grsvuncc  which  wo  think 
we  luhuur  under : 

iBt.  '*  That  the  Roceiver-Genoral  of  tliis  extenaive  Commonwealth 
flllould  be  a  Justice  of  the  pleas  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  by  which 
he  is  rendered  unable  to  attend  his  oftice  as  Treasurer  of  the  Common- 
wealth during  the  Time  he  attends  the  Courts  in  s:iid  County,  by  which 
many  persons  have  been,  and  others  no  doubt  will  be,  put  to  considera- 
ble Expence,  besides  loss  of  time  and  Disappointment,  who  have  business 
with  him  as  Treasurer." 

2d,  "  As  there  is  a  Recommendation  of  Congress  that  such  officers  as 
have  been  Deranged  and  not  in  actual  service  have  half  pay  during  life, 
if  said  recommendation  has  or  should  take  Place,  we  look  upon  it  as  a 
great  greavauce." 

3d.-  "  That  the  Members  of  the  General  Court,  when  acting  as  Commit- 
tees of  the  same,  have  large  wages  over  and  above  their  pay  as  Repre- 
sentatives, is  a  greivance  which  we  think  we  justly  complain  of." 

4th.  "That  Representatives  having  nine  shillings  per  day,  Consider- 
ing the  scarcity  of  money  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  thereof,  being 
almost  double  what  they  formerly  had  when  money  was  much  plentier 
and  easier  to  be  had,  we  think  a  greivance.", 

5th.  ''  It  is  a  great  greivance  that  there  has  not  been  a  general  Settle- 
ment with  the  Treasurer  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  with  all  othei-s  who 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  expenditure  ofpublick  monies  and  have 
not  accounted  for  the  same." 

Gth.  "  That  the  State  of  the  Treasury  is  not  known  to  the  Inhabit- 
ants," Ac. 

7th.  "As  the  Siting  of  the  General  Court  in  the  Town  of  Boston  is 
attended  with  many  inconveniences,  we  think  said  Courts  siting  in  said 
Town  a  greivance." 

8th.  "That  the  siting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  General 
Sessions  of  the  Peice  at  the  same  time  much  interfear  with  each  other, 
b.y  which  means  the  County  is  put  to  the  coast  of  paying  many  Justices 
many  days,  when  much  less  time  would  answer  the  purpose  as  well." 

9th.  Large  grants  of  land  to  "Alexander  Shepherd  and  others  laying 
in  the  old  Provence  of  main,"  ic. 

Thus  in  1782,  by  instructions  to  its  Representative 
in  the  General  Court,  and  in  1784  by  petition  to'  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  Worcester 
announced  its  grievances.  No  undue  popular  ex- 
citement existed  at  either  of  these  times ;  but  in 
1786  the  case  was  diflerent.  The  supposed  grievances 
had  not  been  remedied  by  legislation  or  by  changed 
conditions.  Many  of  the  people  believed  their  bur- 
dens insupportable  and  saw  no  relief  by  constitutional 
means.  Excitement  ran  high ;  demagogues  caught 
the  public  eye  ;  unprincipled  men  sought  to  lead,  and 
danger  began  to  threaten.  In  such  condition  ot 
things,  Worcester  sought  to  allay  the  impending 
storm. 

In  May,  1786,  Sutton  sent  an  invitation  to  the 
towns  of  the  county  to  send  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion.    It  was  not  considered  by  Worcester. 

The  convention,  with  delegates  from  a  portion  of 
the  towns,  met  at  Leicester,  but  adjourned  to  August 
15th,  and  another  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the 
presence  of  delegates  from  the  remaining  towns.  A 
letter  from  the  convention  was  received  by  Worcester, 
asking  that  it  and  Douglass  and  Northbridge  might 
send  delegates  "  to  take  under  their  consideration 
such  matters  as  shall  appear  to  them  to  be  grievances, 
and  for  the  towns  to  instruct  their  delegates  concern- 
ing a  circulating  medium  or  such  means  of  redress  as 
they  shall  think  proper." 

A  town-meeting  was  held  in  Worcester,  August  10, 
1786,  to  consider  the  invitation.     Upon  the  proposi- 


tion to  send  delegates,  the  record  states  that  "  it  was 
passed  in  the  negative.'' 

Thus  far  through  the  increasing  excitement  Wor- 
cester had  remained  firm  against  becoming  identified 
with  the  growing  opposition  to  the  government.  But 
the  movement,  gaining  force  from  the  presence  of 
delegates  from  nearly  every  town  in  the  county  and 
from  the  armed  resistance  at  Worcester  on  September 
5th,  when  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  compelled 
to  adjourn  without  transacting  business,  became  too 
strong  for  successful  opposition  by  the  town  of  Wor- 
cester. 

A  petition  for  another  town-meeting  was  presented, 
and  in  accordance  with  its  prayer  a  meeting  was  held 
on  September  25, 1786,  at  which,  by  a  vote  of  47  to  29, 
it  was  decided  to  send  two  delegates  to  the  convention 
at  its  adjourned  meeting  at  Paxton  on  the  last  Tues- 
day of  September;  but  the  town  still  retained  the 
power  to  disapprove  the  action  of  the  convention,  for 
it  voted  that  its  delegates  should  report  their  doings 
at  a  later  meeting. 

The  convention  adopted  a  petition  to  the  General 
Court.  It  was  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Worcester,  held  October  2,  1786,  and  was 
read,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  it  was  voted  not 
to  adopt  it.  But  another  trial  of  strength  was  de- 
manded by  the  defeated  party,  and  a  petition,  signed 
by  Dr.  Dix  and  others,  was  presented  for  another 
town-meeting.  October  16,  1786,  it  was  voted,  by  62 
affirmative  to  53  negative,  to  choose  a  delegate  to 
"  meet  in  Convention  at  the  house  of  Nathan  Patch 
on  the  2''  Tuesday  of  November  next."  Again,  how- 
ever, the  town  proposed  to  be  careful  of  its  good 
name,  and  it  voted  that  the  "  Delegate  lay  the  doings 
of  the  Convention  before  the  town  for  their  approba- 
tion or  disapprobation  at  the  next  town-meeting  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Convention."  At  the  same  meet- 
ing it  chose  a  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Dix  and 
others,  to  prepare  instructions  for  its  Representative 
to  the  General  Court. 

Town-meetings  were  frequent  in  those  days.  At 
the  next  one,  held  October  2,Sd,  the  party  of  order 
were  in  the  majority,  and  the  instructions  prepared 
by  Dr.  Dix  and  others  were  refused  adoption  by  a 
vote  of  59  in  favor  of  adoption  to  67  against.  Other 
instructions  were  then  adopted,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
read  that  a  proposition  to  instruct  the  Representative 
to  use  his  endeavor  to  have  the  law  repealed  which 
obliged  each  town  to  keep  a  grammar  school  was 
voted  down. 

Thus  far  the  town,  whenever  it  came  to  pass  upon 
the  acts  of  the  convention,  was  uniformly  found  to 
disapprove.  Its  last  action  relative  thereto  was  taken 
at  the  meeting  held  January  15,  1787,  when  the  re- 
port of  the  delegates  was  made,  and  it  was  voted  to 
dismiss  the  delegates. 

On  the  very  next  day,  January  16,  1787,  the  town 
voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  twelve  shillings  and  forty 
shillings  per  month  compensation  to  each  man  who 
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should  enlist  for  the  support  of  the  government. 
It  also  chose  a  committee  to  give  security  to  the  sol- 
diers for  their  wages. 

The  Rebellion  was  soon  to  be  overcome.  General 
Lincoln,  with  his  troops,  arrived  in  Worcester  on 
the  22d  of  January,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  sol- 
diers from  this  county,  including  many  from  Wor- 
cester, and  by  the  3d  of  February  the  opposition  to 
the  established  order  had  vanished.  Only  two  or 
three  from  this  town  were  included  among  the  sol- 
diers of  the  insurgent  forces. 

It  has  not  been  our  purpose  to  treat  of  the  military 
events  which  happened  in  Worcester  in  connection 
with  and  as  a  part  of  Shays'  Rebellion,  but  simply  in 
a  brief  way  to  cover  the  corporate  action  of  the  town 
with  reference  to  it. 

The  temper  of  such  a  loyal  and  law-abiding  citi- 
zen as  Isaiah  Thomas,  with  reference  to  the  Excise 
Act  in  its  operation  upon  him,  may  be  judged  by 
an  entry  made  by  him  in  an  old  receipt-book,  follow- 
ing the  copy  of  a  receipt,  dated  December  16,  1785, 
of  three  pounds  from  him  in  full  for  duty  on  adver- 
tisements, from  the  1st  of  August  to  November  24:th. 
It  is  as  follows  : 

*'N.  B. — This  is  the  first  duty  I  ever  paid  Government  for  Liberty  of 
Printing  a  news-paper — the  first  sliacltle  laid  on  the  Press  since  Inde- 
pendence, and  laid  on  by  the  Legislature  of  Blassachusetts  only  !  !  !*' 

The  original  of  the  above  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Charles  A.  Chase,  Esq.,  treasurer  of  the  Worcester 
County  Institution  for  Savings.  In  consequence  of 
the  determination  of  Mr.  Thomas  not  to  be  subject  to 
an  act  so  painfully  suggestive  to  him  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  the  publication  of  the  Spy  was  suspended  for  the 
years  1787-88. 

Means  of  Commuxication. — At  the  outset  of  the 
trips  of  the  regular  stage  from  Boston,  through  Wor- 
cester to  Hartford,  in  1783,  one  left  Boston  on  Mon- 
day morning  at  six,  remained  in  Northborough  at 
night,  reaching  Worcester  on  Tuesday  and  arriving 
at  Hartford  on  Thursday.  Another  left  Hartford  at 
the  same  hour  on  Monday  and  arrived  in  Boston  in 
four  days.  Beginning  in  January,  1786,  coaches  left 
Boston  in  winter  every  Monday  and  Thursday  morn- 
ings at  iive  o'clock,  arrived  at  Worcester  the  same 
day,  and  reached  New  York  in  five  days  more.  The 
summer  arrangement  provided  for  coaches  three 
times  a  week,  in  which  the  journey  from  Boston  to 
New  York  was  made  in  four  days,  which  was  claimed 
to  be  the  most  expeditious  way  of  traveling  that 
could  be  had  in  America.  In  July,  1788,  the  car- 
riages were  hung  upon  springs,  and  the  trips  made 
with  greater  comfort.  Increasing  speed  was  con- 
stantly made,  till  the  running  time  from  Boston  to 
Worcester  was  reduced  to  six  hours  at  the  close  of 
this  period.  Increasing  trips  were  made  till  stages 
run  daily  to  Boston,  Hartford  and  New  York,  and 
five  different  lines,  three  times  a  week  to  Boston. 
There  were  also  lines  to  Oxford,  to  Providence,  to 
Northampton,  to  Keene,  to  Southbridge,  to  Dudley, 


to  Athol,  and  to  many  other  places.  New  roads  and 
new  turnpikes  began  to  be  built,  connecting  Wor- 
cester with  other  places  by  shorter  routes  and  better 
roads. 

By  chapter  67,  of  the  Acts  of  1806,  Aaron  Davis 
and  others  were  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
Worcester  Turnpike  Corporation,  to  make,  lay  out 
and  keep  in  repair  a  turnpike  road  from  Roxbury 
to  Worcester,  "  passing  over  Shrewsbury  Pond,  and  to 
the  north  of  Bladder  Pond,  to  the  street  in  Worcester 
near  the  Court  House,"  and  with  authority  to  estab- 
lish four  toll-gates.  The  turnpike  crossed  Lake 
Quinsigamond  upon  a  floating  bridge,  which,  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1817,  sank,  but  was  soon  after  replaced  by 
a  more  substantial  structure.  Other  turnpike  cor- 
porations were  established,  intended  to  afford  Wor- 
cester more  ample  means  of  travel  and  traffic. 

Population  and  Local  Conditions. — The  popu- 
lation of  Worcester  increased  at  a  slow  rate  from  dec- 
ade to  decade  during  this  period.  By  the  first  cen- 
sus in  1790  it  had  2,095 ;  in  1800,  2,411  ;  in  1810,  2,577  ; 
in  1820,  2,962  ;  in  1825,  3,650. 

Its  ratable  polls  were  for  the  several  years  as  follows  : 
1790,  about  450  ;  1800,  530  ;  1805,  540  ;  1810,  518  ; 
1815,  641 ;  1820,  626  ;  1825,  881. 

The  vote  for  Representative  to  the  First  Congress 
under  the  Constitution,  in  1788,  was  as  follows  : 

Timothy  Paine 46 

Jona  Grout 25 

Abel  Wilson 3 

A.  Ward 1 

Total 75 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting,  in  connection  with  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  towns  of  the  county,  to 
compare  their  condition  so  far  as  polls  are  concerned, 
in  1786.     They  follow  in  order  : 

Douglas  231 

Oxford 228 

Grafton 225 

Westboro' 222 

Dudley 220 

Bolton 216 


Brookfleld 666 

Sutton 640 

Shrewsbury 421 

Charlton 392 

Barre 373 

Leominster "  359 

Worcester 357 

Petersham 349 

Sturbridge 347 

Hardwick 340 

Sterling 339 

Mendon 310 

Spencer 308 

Harvard 306 

Lancaster 304 

Lunenburg 297 

Westminster 291 

Uxbridge 281 

Templeton  274 

Rutland  268 

Leicester 240 

Holden 233 

Winchendon 231 


Fitchburg 20T 

New  Braintree 203 

Princeton 198 

Ashburnham 197 

Eoyalston 195 

Milford 195 

Athol 193 

Weston 192 

Southboro' 186 

Upton 184 

Hubbardston 163 

Oakham 161 

Northboro' 156 

Paxton 145 

Berlin 118 

Ward 108 

Northbridge 95 


Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  number  of  polls  Worcester 
was,  in  1786,  the  seventh  town  in  the  county.  It  may 
well  be  a  subject  of  thoughtful  consideration  as  to 
the  operative  causes  which  have  secured  for  it  the 
position  of  the  second  city  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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Within  the  period  of  present  consideration  the 
conditions  were  favorable,  not  for  rapid  development, 
but  for  careful,  thoughtful  action.  Its  foundations 
were  not  laid  in  mortar  and  cement  only,  but  in  edu- 
cation, intelligence,  taste,  a  due  degree  of  political 
wisdom,  business  sagacity  and  prudent  foresight.  It 
possessed  natural  advantages  in  location.  As  the 
shire-town  of  the  county  it  attracted  attention,  immi- 
gration and  business.  Its  area  was  ample  ;  its  adap- 
tability for  trade  and  manufactures  was  noticeable. 
The  wealth  of  the  town  was  in  excess  of  its  propor- 
tion, according  to  population  ;  its  income  in  1786  was 
third  among  the  towns  of  the  county.  Its  inhabit- 
ants did  not  secure  foreign  capital  and  foreign  cor- 
porations for  business  ventures.  Its  wealth  was 
localized,  its  capital  was  a  home  capital  and  every 
inhabitant  had  a  local  pride  and  local  interest.  The 
profits  of  its  trade  went  into  the  pockets  of  its  own 
citizens  and  not  to  non-resident  stockholders. 

It  is  believed  that  in  an  exceptional  degree  the 
families  of  early  Worcester  have  remained  and  been 
represented  here  during  a  large  part  of  its  existence. 
This  fact  alone  is  of  no  inconsiderable  importance. 
A  harmonious  union  of  effort  develops  strength.  An 
intensified  interest  and  added  pride  in  the  home  of 
generations  of  ancestors  come  to  the  loyal  descend- 
ant. In  a  population  of  a  few  thousand  its  eft'ect 
upon  the  whole  is  more  potent  and  visible  than  when 
distributed  among  greatly  increased  numbers. 

During  this  period,  with  its  population  never  above 
4,000,  Worcester  had  among  its  active  and  prominent 
men  representatives  of  the  following  early  families: 
Chandler,  Paine,  Curtis,  Kice,  Bigelow,  Lincoln, 
Oreen,  Goulding,  Stowell,  Allen,  Salisbury,  Jennison, 
Upham,  Flagg,  Grout,  Perry,  Thomas,  Lovell,  God- 
dard,  Mower  and  others.  A  brief  glance  at  some  of 
the  strong  men  of  this  period  will  enable  us  to  appreci- 
ate the  power  they  must  have  exerted  in  shaping  events 
and  counseling  measures.  The  services  of  many  were 
not  confined  to  Worcester,  but  the  nation  and  the  State 
called  them  to  positions  of  honor  and  usefulness. 

Levi  Lincoln,  Se.,  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1772,  came  to  Worcester  in  1775,  began  the  practice 
of  law,  and  became  the  leader  in  his  profession. 
Successively  judge  of  Probate,  Representative  to 
the  General  Court,  State  Senator,  member  of  Con- 
gress, Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Cabinet  of  President  Jefferson,  Councilor,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  finally,  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which  latter  position  was 
declined,  were  the  fitting  reward  for  his  ability  and 
capacity  for  useful  and  distinguished  service.  He 
was  a  great  advocate  and  learned  jurist,  and  his  por- 
trait, together  with  that  of  his  eminent  son  Levi, 
finds  fitting  place  in  the  Worcester  Law  Library. 

His  interest  was  not  confined  to  legal  and  political 
duties  only.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


Edward  Bangs  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1777, 
came  to  Worcester  in  1780,  and  pursued  his  profession 
of  the  law  with  success.  He  entered  with  spirit  and 
energy  into  service  for  the  best  interests  of  the  town  ; 
was  for  many  years  selectman,  and  served  with  fidel- 
ity in  other  local  capacities.  He  was  a  stanch  and 
bold  advocate  of  the  supremacy  of  the  law  at  the 
time  of  Shays'  Rebellion,  and  was  a  volunteer  in 
General  Lincoln's  array.  He  was  Representative,  for 
ten  consecutive  years,  to  the  General  Court;  was 
attorney  for  the  Commonwealth  for  Worcester  County 
from  1807  till  his  appointment  as  as.sociate  justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1811,  which  position 
he  retained  till  his  death  in  1818. 

Isaiah  Thomas,  was  known  as  widely,  perhaps,  as 
any  citizen  of  Worcester  during  this  period,  and  hon- 
ored throughout  the  land.  His  service  to  the  home  of 
his  adoption  from  1778,  when  he  came  here  for  perma- 
nent residence,  till  his  death,  in  1831,  was  varied  and 
marked.  He  not  only  devoted  himself  to  the  exten- 
sion of  his  business, — to  establishing  a  book-bindery 
(the  first  in  the  country) ;  to  the  building  and 
operation  of  a  mill  on  the  Blackstone  River  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper  (the  second  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States);  to  the  employment  of  a 
large  number  of  presses  in  connection  with  the  busi- 
ness of  book  publisher;  to  the  attainment  of  greater 
accuracy  and  elegance  in  the  printing  of  books,  by 
which  the  reputation  of  his  work  extended  through 
the  country,  and  attracted  to  Worcester' attention  and 
trade, — but  also,  by  labor,  advice  and  munificence, 
aided  in  the  extension  of  the  means  of  education, 
improvement  and  culture  for  his  fellow-townsmen. 
Material  advantages  were  also  furnished  by  him  to 
his  town.  Lincoln,  in  his  valuable  "History  of  Wor- 
cester," refers  to  them  as  follows :  "  The  site  of  the 
County  Court-House  was  bestowed  by  him,  and  the 
building  and  avenues  on  the  front  constructed  under 
his  uncompensated  direction.  No  inconsiderable 
share  of  the  cost  of  enlarging  the  square  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Main  Street,  and  erecting  the  stone  bridge, 
was  given  by  him.  The  street  bearing  his  own  name, 
and  the  spot  where  the  brick  school-house  has  been 
built  were  his  benefaction  to  the  municipal  corpora- 
tion. In  the  location  and  execution  of  the  Boston 
and  Worcester  turnpike  he  assisted  by  personal  exer- 
tion and  pecuniary  contribution,  and  few  local  works 
for  the  common  good  were  accomplished  without  the 
aid  of  his  purse  or  efforts." 

His  zeal  in  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  is  gratefully  remem- 
bered by  every  thoughtful  student  in  the  land.  Ref- 
erence to  his  efforts  in  that  respect  will  be  made  at 
greater  length  in  another  place. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1775,  and  after  engaging  in  the  practice  of  law  at 
Groton,  returned  to  Worcester,  in  1785 ;  became 
county  attorney  in  1789  and  remained  such  till  his 
appointment  as  judge  of  Probate,  in  1801,  which  lat- 
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ter  office  he  held  till  1836.  In  1798,  1799  and  1800 
he  represented  the  town  in  the  Legislature. 

FiiANCls  Blake,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the 
class  of  1789,  removed  to  Worcester  in  1802  and  re- 
mained here  till  his  death,  in  1817.  He  was  a  man 
of  brilliant  parts,  a  distinguished  advocate  and  an 
orator  of  great  force.  In  1810  and  1811  he  repre- 
sented the  Worcester  District  in  the  State  Senate. 
In  1816  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  courts. 

Dr.  John  Geeen,  Se.,  a  physician  of  large  prac- 
tice and  great  reputation,  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  political  movements  of  the  time  and  actively  en- 
gaged in  local  aflairs.     He  died  in  1799. 

Dr.  William  Paine,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  in 
the  class  of  1768,  returned  to  Worcester  in  179.'{  and 
remained  here  till  his  death,  in  1833.  He  was  a  man 
of  intellectual  tastes  and  of  large  culture.  He  was 
"fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, member  of  the  Medical,  Agricultural,  Linnaian, 
Essex  Historical  and  American  Antiquarian  Socie- 
ties." 

Dr.  John  Green,  the  second,  born  in  Worcester 
in  1763,  made  that  his  home  during  life.  "He  at- 
tained to  a  pre-eminent  rank  among  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  our  country." 

Levi  Lincoln,  son  of  Levi  Lincoln,  Sr.,  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1802  and  began  the  practice  of  law 
here  in  1805.  He  was  elected  State  Senator  in  1812. 
From  1814  to  1822,  with  the  exception  of  three  years, 
he  represented  Worcester  in  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives.  In  1820  he  was  one  of 
Worcester's  representatives  to  the-  Constitutional 
Convention.  In  1822  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  in  1823  Lieutenant-Governor;  in 
1824  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court; 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1825  upon  nomi- 
nation of  both  parties,  and  held  tlie  office  for  nine  suc- 
cessive terms,  till  January,  1834. 

John  Davis,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  theclass 
of  1812,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815 ;  began 
practice  here  in  May,  1816,  and  soon  rose  to  distinc- 
tion in  his  profession  and  to  the  merited  confidence 
of  the  public.  In  1824  he  was  elected  a  Representa- 
tive in  Congress,  and  by  successive  re-elections  till 
1834,  when  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Joseph  Allen  was  clerk  of  courts  for  thirty-three 
years,  till  1810;  was  chosen  Representative  to  the 
Eleventh  Congress  and  was  of  the  Governor's  Coun- 
cil from  1815  to  1818.  He  was  a  man  of  scholarly 
attainments,  of  great  probity  and  force  of  character. 

Daniel  Waldo,  Stephen  Salisbury,  Samuel 
M.  BuENSiDE  and  Benjamin  Heywood  were  men 
of  large  affairs.  The  latter  was  an  original  member 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  his  grandson, 
John  G.  Heywood,  is  to-day  the  only  member  of  the 
society  from  Worcester. 

Dr.  Oliver  Fiske  was  a  noted  physician  and  ac- 
tively interested  in  public  questions. 


Dr.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Edward  D.  Bangs 
were,  together  with  Levi  Lincoln,  delegates  from 
Worcester  to  the  convention  in  1820  to  revise  the 
Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Going,  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  was  earnestly  interested  in  all  edu- 
cational questions  and  movements. 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Austin,  minister  of  the  First 
Parish  from  1790  for  twenty-five  years,  was  a  man  of 
great  influence. 

Rev.  De.  Aaron  Banceoft  was  minister  of  the 
Second  Parish  from  1789  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
He  was  earnestly  and  actively  interested  in  all  meas- 
ures for  the  advancement  of  learning  and  for  the 
promotion  of  education.  A  man  of  great  power  and 
beauty  of  character,  beloved  and  revered. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  article  it  is  not  feasible 
to  mention  others  and  it  is  not  possible  to  do  the 
remotest  justice  to  those  already  referred  to.  In  fact, 
it  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  give  any 
adequate  account  of  those  mentioned  or  to  attempt  a 
biography  of  each :  that  is  done  elsewhere  by  other 
writers  ;  but  the  sole  aim  has  been  to  indicate,  by  the 
briefest  mention,  some  of  those  who  gave  to  Wor- 
cester, during  this  period,  their  service  and  their 
thought.  Combined,  their  power  can  be  better  im- 
agined and  more  clearly  conceived  than  separated 
under  the  heads  of  lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  busi- 
ness men.  benefactors,  etc. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  in  any  town  in  Massachusetts 
of  from  two  thousand  to  four  thousand  inhabitants, 
during  a  similar  period  of  its  history,  a  greater  com- 
bination of  intellectual  force,  business  sagacity,  emi- 
nent public  service  and  devoted  loyalty  can  be  found. 

AVith  such  men  and  such  purpose  the  growth  of  a 
town  may  be  expected  to  be  symmetrical,  its  founda- 
tions ample  and  secure. 

Beoadening  Activity. — The  town  soon  began  to 
have  a  more  active  care  for  the  general  well-being  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  for  its  own  good  name  ;  to  foster 
an  increasing  degree  of  pride  in  its  citizens,  and  to 
contribute  more  largely  to  the  comforts  of  life  and 
the  ease  with  which  business  might  be  transacted. 

In  1786  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  town  to 
purchase  a  fire-engine,  which  resulted  in  the  town 
voting,  January  4,  1793,  to  "  grant  a  sum  of  money 
to  procure  a  good  fire-engine  for  the  use  of  the  town," 
and  shortly  after,  that  an  engine-house  be  built.  This 
action  was  accompanied  by  the  organization,  on  Jan- 
uary 21,  1793,  of  the  Worcester  Fire  Society,  both, 
doubtless,  largely  in  consequence  of  the  destruction, 
on  January  4,  1793,  of  the  weaver-shop  of  Cornelius 
&  Peter  Stowell.  This  society  was  lormed  in  con- 
sequence of  "  a  sense  of  social  duty,  for  the  more 
effectual  assistance  of  each  other  and  of  their  towns- 
men in  times  of  danger  from  fire."  Its  membership 
was  limited  to  thirty.  Its  character  may  be  inferred 
from  the  names  of  its  original  twenty-two  members: 
Joseph    Allen,    John    Nazro,    Leonard    Worcester, 
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Nathaniel  Paine,  Samuel  Chandler,  Ezra  Waldo 
Weld,  Dr.  John  Green,  Samuel  Brazier,  Thomas 
Payson,  Edward  Bangs,  Dr.  Elijah  Dix,  William 
Sever,  Theophilus  Wheeler,  Dr.  Oliver  Fiske,  John 
Paine,  Samuel  Allen,  Stephen  Salisbury,  Charles 
Chandler,  John  Stanton,  Dr.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Daniel  Waldo,  Jr.,  and  Isaiah  Thomas.  It  is  in  ex- 
istence at  the  present  time  and  its  history  is  honor- 
able and  unique. 

Swine  were  soon  doomed  to  wander  in  less  conspic- 
uous places  than  the  Main  Street  of  the  increasingly 
tidy  town,  and  in  1792  it  was  voted  that  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  go  at  large  on  Main  Street.  The 
neater  and  more  aristocratic  horse  and  mule  still  had 
their  privileges  unimpaired  till  1800,  when  it  was 
voted  that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  go  at  large, 
and  at  the  same  time  all  neat  cattle,  except  cows, 
were  relegated  to  a  more  private  manner  of  life,  while 
they  were  given  the  freedom  of  the  town  between 
April  1st  and  November  1st.  The  principal  streets 
of  the  town  in  1783  were  Main,  what  is  now  Front, 
part  of  Summer,  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  Pleasant,  Green 
and  Grafton  Streets.  New  streets  followed  slowly. 
Mechanic  Street  was  laid  out  in  1787,  and  in  1806 
Isaiah  Thomas  constructed  and  gave  to  the  town  the 
street  known  by  his  name.  After  the  swine  and  cattle 
were  cared  for  and  banished  from  the  streets,  the  next 
most  dangerous  class,  apparently,  were  provided  for, 
and  the  children  and  youth  were  solemnly  warned 
by  vote,  in  1811,  not  to  engage  in  the  frivolities  of 
rolling  hoops,  playing  ball,  etc.,  in  the  streets. 

The  last  liberties  accorded  to  the  brute  creation,  it 
is  believed,  were  in  1815,  when  the  town  voted  to  al- 
low new  milch  cows  to  go  at  large  in  the  day-time, 
but  not  at  night,  "  the  owners  thereof  having  their 
names  branded  on  the  horns  of  the  cows  or  a  strap 
around  the  neck  with  the  name  marked  thereon,  that 
the  owner  may  be  found  in  case  of  damage.''  The 
lines  were  somewhat  tightly  drawn,  for  it  was  further 
provided  that  "  no  person  shall  turn  his  cow  into  the 
highway  without  first  having  the  written  consent  of 
the  selectmen,  and  no  person  shall  have  the  benefit 
of  turning  more  than  one  cow  to  feed  in  the  highway 
the  present  season." 

Worcester  apparently  believed  in  protection  to 
home  products,  and  the  rights  of  the  farmer  were 
not  to  be  sacrificed.  As  late  as  1814  the  town  voted 
to  "pay  the  sum  of  one  shilling  bounty  on  crows 
heads,  killed  within  the  town,  provided  the  heads'  are 
covered  with  feathers." 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way  for  its  new  dignity, 
the  town  voted  in  1814  to  name  the  streets.  A  gen- 
eral movement  was  everywhere  manifest. 

President  Dvvight  in  1812  gave  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  town :  "  The  houses  are  generally 
well  built,  frequently  handsome,  and  very  rarely 
small,  old  or  unrepaired.  Few  towns  in  New  Eng- 
land exhibit  so  uniform  an  appearance  of  neatness 
and  taste  or  contain  so  great  a  proportion  of  good 


buildings  and  so   small  a  proportion  of  those  which 
are  indifl'erent  as  Worcester.'' 

The  introduction  of  water  for  domestic  and  public 
purposes  was  authorized  by  the  following  act  of  the 
Legislature,  and  for  the  purposes  of  interesting  com- 
parison with  later  acts  it  is  given  almost  entire: 

An    Act   authorizing   l)aniel  Goulding   to  Conduct  Water  in  Bubterra- 

neous  Pijjes  from  a  Certain  Spring  in  liiaown  Land,  witliin  tlieTown  of 

WorcBHter,  fur  the  accommodation  of  himself  and  some  other  luhabit- 

aots  of  the  said  Town. 

Be  it  enacteil,  &c. 

Sect.  1.  Tliat  Daniel  Goulding  of  Worcester  in  the  County  of  Wor- 
cester and  his  Jieirs  and  assigns,  be  and  they  are  hereby  autliorized  and 
empowered  to  si  nit,  place,  renew,  alter  and  repair  from  time  to  time,  as 
may  become  necessary,  such  pipes  or  t'onduits  of  water  from  the  said 
Spring  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town  as  the  same  may 
Convene,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  them  with  water ;  and  the  said 
Goulding  and  hie  heirs  or  assigns  are  hereby  authorized  to  place  the  said 
pipes  in  the  land  of  such  Proprietors  as  may,  by  some  proper  instrument 
in  writing  grant  him  or  them  the  privilege  thereof,  as  also  on  and  under 
such  i)ublic  highways,  roads  or  land  as  may  become  necessary  for  the 
pui-poses  aforesaid  and  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  public. 

Provided  nevertheless  that  the  Selectmen  of  the  said  town  for  the  time 
being  may,  as  they  shail  judge  it  expedient,  for  the  purposes  of  extin- 
guishing fire,  or  as  a  precaution  or  a  security  against  the  catamitouH 
effects  thereof  and  under  such  regulations  as  they  may  think  reasonable, 
from  time  to  time  make  and  place  Conductors  to  any  part  of  the  said 
pipes  or  conduits,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  water  when  necessary  for 
the  extinguishment  of  fires  as  aforesaid. 

Sect,  2.  Provides  remedy  for  destroying  or  interfering  with  said  pipes 
or  water  works. 

Sect.  '6.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  considered  as  an  excuse  for 
any  unnecessary  exposure,  damage,  delay,  disturbance  or  inconvenience 
to  passengers,  carriages  or  cattle,  passing  or  re-passing  over  any  of  said 
highways  or  public  land,  but  the  same  shall  be  considered  as  a  nuisance 
or  trespass  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  Act  bad  never  been  made. 

Passed  March  2,  1798. 

The  town  in  its  corporate  capacity  and  individuals 
forming  a  joint  stock  company,  aided  by  the  town, 
combined  to  maintain  suitable  schools.  In  1784 
Dr.  Elijah  Dix,  Hon.  Joseph  Allen,  Hon.  Levi  Lin- 
colu,  Sr.,  Nathan  Patch,  Dr.  John  Green,  John 
Nazro,  Palmer  Goulding  and  others  procured  a  lease 
of  land  on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street  and  erected  a 
building  known  as  the  Centre  School-house,  and 
opened  two  schools — one  for  instruction  in  the  elemen- 
tary studies  and  the  other  for  the  higher  branches  ot 
academic  instruction.  The  latter  had  as  instructors 
many  who  became  distinguished  as  educators,  theolo- 
gians, lawyers,  etc. 

The  town  appropriated  in  1799  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  and 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for  school-houses,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  the  first  time  that  the  annual  appro- 
priation was  made  in  dollars — having  been  in  pounds 
prior  to  that  time,  except  in  a  special  appropriation  of 
October  8,  1798.  In  1800  ten  school-houses  were 
built  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  In  1823  a  revision 
of  the  educational  system  was  made  under  the 
thoughtful  judgment  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bancroft,  Rev.  Jona- 
than Going,  Hon.  Samuel  M.  Burnside,  Levi  Lincoln, 
Otis  Corbett  and  Samuel  Jennison. 

In  1806  two  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for 
the  construction  of  a  poor-house. 
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In  1816  a  new  fire-engine,  at  an  expense  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  procured. 

A  Town  Hall  was  provided  for  the  growing  needs 
of  the  town,  which  was  dedicated  May  2,  1825,  with 
an  address  by  Hon.  John  Davis.  In  other  ways  than 
by  corporate  action  the  town  gradually  became  pre- 
pared to  enter  upon  its  future  career. 

In  1804,  March  7th,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Leg- 
islature incorporating  Daniel  Waldo,  Isaiah  Thomas, 
Daniel  Waldo,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Heywood,  William 
Paine,  Stephen  Salisbury,  Nathan  Patch,  William 
Henshaw,  Francis  Blake,  Nathaniel  Paine,  Elijah 
Burbank  and  others  as  the  president,  directors  and 
company  of  the  Worcester  Bank,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
which  at  once  began  business  and  was  the  only  bank 
incorporated  in  the  State  at  the  time  west  of  Boston, 
except  one  at  Northampton,  incorporated  a  few  days 
previous. 

More,  perhaps,  than  any  other  agency  which  con- 
tributed to  the  highest  culture  of  the  town  and  fos- 
tered a  spirit  of  scholarly  research  and  attainment 
was  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  which  owed 
its  existence  and  largely  its  maintenance  to  Isaiah 
Thomas.  In  consequence  of  the  petition  of  Isaiah 
Thomas,  Nathaniel  Paine,  William  Paine,  Levi  Lin- 
coln, Aaron  Bancroft  and  Edward  Bangs  to  the  Legis- 
lature, representing  that  they,  "influenced  by  a  desire 
to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  to  aid  by  their  individual  and  united  ef- 
torts  in  collecting  and  preserving  such  materials  as 
may  be  useful  in  marking  their  progress  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  . 
and  wishing  also  to  assist  the  researches  of  the  future 
historians  of  our  country,  in  their  opinion  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  antiquarian  society  within  this  Com- 
monwealth would  conduce  essentially  to  the  attainment 
of  these  objects,"  the  society  was  incorporated  Octo- 
ber 24,  1812.  Its  library  and  treasures  have  always 
been  open  to  the  public,  and  its  influence  from  the 
first  upon  the  people  of  the  town  must  have  been 
potent. 

The  laudable  spirit  of  the  citizens  and  the  foresight 
with  which  the  bases  of  business  were  laid  is  seen 
also  in  the  application  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
Worcester  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  It  was 
incorporated  February  11,  1823.  Manufactures  were 
slowly  increasing  and  seeking  firm  foothold.  The 
town  only  needed  closer  relations  of  traflic  and  inter- 
course with  larger  centres  of  population  and  business 
to  begin  a  rapid  ascent  in  wealth  and  influence.  The 
opening  opportunity  came  with  the  construction  of 
the  Blackstone  Canal. 

Political  Sentiment  and  Service. — The  con- 
stant and  earnest  interest  which  the  town  manifested 
in  national  political  movements,  the  bitter  animosities 
caused  by  party  struggles,  are  not  peculiar  to  AVor- 
cester,  and  an  entrance  upon  them  is  perhaps  un- 
necessary and  undesirable.     A  brief  mention  of  one 


or  two  important  events,  typical  in  their  nature,  must 
sufiice. 

First :  the  decision  of  the  court  that  declared  slavei-y 
abolished  in  Massachusetts,  was  made  at  Worcester  in 
the  case  of  Nathaniel  Jennison  vs.  John  and  Seth  Cald- 
well, in  which  the  elder  Levi  Lincoln  was  counsel 
with  Caleb  Strong  for  the  defendants,  and  presented 
the  argument  that  was  sustained  by  the  court.  The 
suit  was  brought  for  enticing  away  the  plaintiff^s 
slave  "  Quock "  Walker,  was  tried  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  and  judgment  rendered  for  the  plain- 
tifi' for  twenty-five  pounds;  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  tried  at  the  September  term,  1781,  and 
judgment  for  defendants  on  the  ground  that  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1780  slavery  did  not 
exist  in  Massachusetts.  The  judges  who  presided  at 
this  trial  were  Justices  Sarjeant,  Sewall  and  Sullivan. 
An  indictment  was  found  at  Worcester  against  the 
above-named  Jennison  for  assault  on  Walker,  which 
was  tried  at  the  April  term,  1783,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  before  all  the  justices,  including  Chief  Justice 
Cushing,  and  the  view  adopted  by  the  court  in  the 
first-named  case  was  confirmed  by  the  whole  court 
and  forever  set  at  rest  the  question  of  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  Massachusetts.  The  census  of  1790 
contains  no  return  of  slaves  in  this  State. 

Second:  The  protest  against  the  War  q/"  1812. — A 
convention,  consisting  of  delegates  from  forty-one 
towns,  was  held  at  Worcester  on  the  12th  and  13th  of 
August,  1812,  to  protest  against  the  continuance  of  the 
war. 

Worcester  was  represented  by  Hon.  Benjamin  Hey- 
wood, Hon.  Francis  Blake  and  Mr.  Elijah  Burbank. 
Hon.  Benjamin  Heywood  was  chosen  chairman.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  "  consider  and  report 
what  measures  the  Convention  ought  to  adopt,  in  the 
present  perilous  situation  of  our  Country,  to  mitigate 
the  calamities  of  the  present  War  with  Great  Britain, 
to  avert  the  further  evils  with  which  we  are  threat- 
ened, to  accomplish  a  speedy  and  honourable  Peace 
and  to  arrest  the  course  of  that  disastrous  policy, 
which,  if  persisted  in,  cannot  fail  to  terminate  in 
the  destruction  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple." 

The  committee  consisted  of  Andrew  Peters,  Esq., 
Hon.  Francis  Blake,  Rev.  John  Crane,  Hon.  Solomon 
Strong,  Aaron  Tufts,  Esq.,  Benjamin  Adams,  Esq., 
General  James  Humphrey,  Rev.  Jonathan  Osgood, 
Nathaniel  Chandler,  Esq.,  John  W.  Stiles,  Esq.,  and 
Colonel  Seth  Banister. 

This  committee  made  a  report  on  the  13th,  which, 
after  dealing  at  great  length  with  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  war,  the, measures  undertaken  to  continue 
it,  the  state  of  commerce  resulting  from  it,  continued 
as  follows: 

We  earnestly  embrace  the  present  occasion  to  express  for  ourselves 
and  in  behalf  of  our  constituents  a  strong  and  ardent  attachment  to  the 
Union  of  the  States,  and  indignantly  to  disclaim  every  impnted  design 
to  aid  in  any  project  which  may  tend  to  procure  a  separation. 
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To  shorten  the  tlumtion  of  the  present  nioBt  iinpolitick  and  deetruc- 
tive  War,  wo  earneBtly  exhort  the  friends  of  Peace  to  withhuld  from  the 
Goveiunient  all  vohintary  aid  aud  to  render  no  other  assistance  tlian  is 
required  of  them  hy  the  laws  and  the  Constitution. 

They  proceed  to  say,  that  if  double  duties  or  direct 
taxes  are  laid,  "  we  do  not,  like  some  men,  now  in 
high  authority,  advise  our  Constituents  to  refuse  the 
payment  of  them  and  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
authority  by  which  they  are  imposed.  But  if  our 
rulers,  afraid  to  hazard  their  popularity  by  the  im- 
position of  taxes,  request  of  the  citizens  to  enable 
them  to  prosecute  this  unrighteous  War  by  loaning 
money  to  replenish  the  treasury,  we  entreat  them,  as 
they  value  the  Peace  and  welfare  of  their  Country, 
to  remember  that  we  have  as  yet  no  French  emperour 
among  us  to  force  a  loan  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
and  to  refuse  the  smallest  contribution  for  this  un- 
warrantable purpose." 

Third :  The  opposition  to  the  extension  of  Slavery. — 
Missouri  applied  for  admission  to  the  Union,  and  in 
December,  1818,  the  Missouri  question  formally  ap- 
peared in  Congress.  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  motion  was  made  to  amend  the  act  by  provid- 
ing that  "the  further  introduction  of  slavery  be 
prohibited  in  said  State  of  Missouri  and  that  all  chil- 
dren born  in  the  State  after  its  admission  to  the 
Union  shall  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-live  years." 
The  House  adopted  the  amendment,  but  the  Senate 
rejected  it,  and  the  House  refusing  to  recede,  the  bill 
was  not  passed  at  that  session. 

A  strong  sentiment  against  the  extension  of  slavery 
was  aroused  in  the  free  States,  and  Worcester  and 
Worcester  County  were  determined  to  be  heard.  A 
convention  of  the  opponents  of  slavery  extension  was 
held  in  Worcester  December  9,  1819. 

The  following  account  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Exten- 
sion Convention  appeared  in  the  Massachiiseits  Spy  of 
December  15,  1819: 

Voice  of  the  People  ! 

On  Thursday,  the  9th  of  December  inst.,  agreeably  to  previous  notice, 
a  large  niunber  of  respectable  citizens  of  the  County  of  Worcester  as- 
sembled in  the  Court  House  in  this  town,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
their  opinion  upon  the  propriety  of  preventing  the  further  introduction 
of  slavery  into  such  States  as  may  hereafter  be  admitted  into  the  Fed- 
eral Union. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Hon.  Solomon  Strong  as 
chairman  and  Levi  Lincoln,  Jr.,  as  secretary.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bancroft 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  expressed  his  deep  sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject  to  the  character  and  interests  of  our  country,  and  its  con- 
nexion with  the  cau8«  of  religion. 

Mr.  Burnside  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  resolu- 
tions expressive  of  the  sense  of  this  Convention  upon  the  subject  of 'the 
toleration  of  slavery  in  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Hon.  Oliver  Fiske,  Isaac  Goodwin,  Esq.,  Edward  D.  Bangs,  Esq., 
Bezaleel  Taft,  Jr.,  Esq.,  and  Samuel  M.  Burnside,  Esq.,  were  appointed 
on  the  committee.  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  till  the  next  even- 
ing to  receive  the  report  of  the  committee. 

On  Friday  evening  the  meeting  was  opened  according  to  adjourn- 
ment. The  Hon.  Oliver  Fiske,  chairman  of  the  committee,  presented  a 
report,  couKisting  of  tlie  following  Preamble  and  Resolutions,  which 
(after  a  very  impressive  and  eloquent  address  from  the  Hon.  E.  H,  Mills, 
of  Northampton,  a  member  of  the  last  Congress,  and  some  pertinent  ob- 
servations from  John  W.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  of  this  town)  were,  on  motion 
of  Hon.  Seth  Hastings,  unanimously  adopted  ■ 

"Wheeeas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  by  the  unequivocal  spirit 


and  language  of  the  Federal  Constitution  (cxen)j)lified  by  the  adoption 
of  tlie  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  by  subsequent  acts  and  provisions),  Con- 
gress possess  the  power  of  prescribing  the  terms  on  which  new  States  to 
be  created  from  a  territory,  not  a  party  to  the  original  compact,  may  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  ;  and 

"  Whkre.\s,  The  voluntary  admission  of  slavery,  as  a  condition,  would 
be  a  departure  from  the  wise  and  liberal  system  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment, and  abhorrent  to  that  spirit  of  freedom  so  illustrious  in  our  insti- 
tutions ;  and 

"Whereas,  The  extension  of  slavery  would  be  dangerous,  in  Sum- 
mon, to  those  States  who,  in  their  compact,  acted  under  an  jniplif.'d  -e- 
curity,  that  the  moral  and  political  evil  of  slavery,  though  nut  abolished, 
would  never  be  extended  ;  and  who,  by  the  act  of  adniissiun  of  new 
States,  are  solicitous  to  transfuse  the  spirit  ami  blessings  of  indejjendenco 
which  they  possess  and  are  bound  to  guarantee  the  rights  they  enjoy 
— the  first  of  which  being  a  republican  form  of  government ;  and 

'*  W]tEREAS,  More  especially  it  would  be  inconsistent,  if  not  unjust,  i<} 
extend  a  privilege  to  new  States,  formed  from  a  territory  acquired  by 
2j«jc/(o«c,  which  has  been  withheld  from  those  created  within  the  origi- 
nal limits  of  the  United  States  by  an  express  article  in  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  which  ordinance  has  since  been  sanctioned  by  Congress  and  has 
become  a  permanent  law.     Therefore 

*^Rc6ulved,  That  those  members  of  the  last  Congress  who  with  zeal 
and  perseverance  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery  are  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  friends  of  morality,  of  religion  and  tbe  republican 
character  of  the  United  States,  and  that  we  deeply  regret  that  any  mem- 
bers, especially  from  those  States  whose  Constitution  and  laws  prohibit 
slavery,  aud  whose  constituents  deprecate  its  practice,  should  have  felt 
it  their  duty  to  give  it  countenance  and  support. 

^'Itesolved,  That  this  Meeting  most  earnestly  request  their  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  use  their  unremitted  exertions  to  prevent  the  sanc- 
tion of  that  honorable  body  to  any  further  extension  of  slavery  within  tbe 
extending  limits  of  the  United  States — more  particularly  in  giving  a 
precedent  in  the  case  of  the  admiasion  of  Missouri — a  jirecedent  which  in 
future  may  bo  the  means  of  depopulating  the  vast  wilds  of  Africa  and 
rendering  our  boasted  Land  of  Liberty  pre-eminent  only  as  a  Mart  for 
Human  Flesh  I 

^'Resolved,  That  tbe  foregoing  Preamble  aud  Keeolvee,  subscribed 
by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary,  be  transmitted  to  the  Hon.  Messre. 
Adams  and  Kendall  as  expressing  the  sentiments  of  this  meeting." 

Miscellaneous. —  Washington's  Second  Visit  to 
Worcester. — In  the  autumn  of  1789  President  AVash- 
ington  made  a  tour  through  New  England,  and 
passed  through  Worcester  on  his  way  to  Boston^ 
coming  from  Springfield  through  Palmer,  Warren, 
Brookfield,  Spencer  and  Leicester.  Of  his  visit  here 
the  following  account  is  taken  from  Wall's  "Remi- 
niscences of  Worcester :"  "  Information  being  re- 
ceived in  Worcester  during  Thursday  evening  that 
Washington  would  be  here  the  next  morning  (Octo- 
ber 23,  1789),  a  company  of*  respectable  citizens, 
about  forty  in  number,  paraded  before  sunrise,  on 
horse-back,  and  went  out  as  far  as  Leicester  line  to 
welcome  him  into  the  town.  The  AVorcester  Com- 
pany of  Artillery,  commanded  by  Major  AVilliam 
Treadwell,  were  already  assembled,  on  notice  being 
given  that  Washington  was  approaching,  aud  before 
he  reached  here  five  cannon  were  fired  for  the  New 
England  States,  '  three  cannon  for  the  three  States 
in  the  Union, — one  for  Vermont,  which  will  be 
speedily  admitted,  and  one  as  a  call  to  Rhode  Island 
before  it  is  too  late.'  When  the  'President  General  ^ 
had  arrived  in  sight  of  the  meeting-house  (the  Old 
South  Church),  eleven  more  cannon  were  fired. 
Washington  viewed  with  great  interest  and  atten- 
tion the  Artillery  Company  as  he  passed  aud  ex- 
pressed to  the  inhabitants  his  sense  of  the  honor 
done  him.     He  stopped  at  the  '  United  States  Arms  * 
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(now  Exchange  Hotel),  where  he  took  breakfast,  and 
then  proceeded  on  his  journey.  To  gratify  the  in- 
habitants, he  politely  passed  through  the  town  on 
horse-back.  He  was  dressed  in  a  brown  suit,  and 
pleasure  glowed  in  every  countenance  as  he  came 
along.  Eleven  more  cannon  were  fired  as  he  de- 
parted. The  party  of  forty  citizens  before-mentioned 
escorted  him  a  few  miles  from  the  village,  where 
they  took  their  leave.  The  route  travelled  was  up 
Lincoln  Street,  across  the  upper  end  of  Long  Pond, 
by  the  old  road,  through  Shrewsbury,"  etc. 

Funeral  Honors  to  Washington. — In  common  with 
so  many  towns,  not  only  in  the  State,  but  through- 
out the  country,  Worcester  paid  its  deep  homage  to 
the  memory  of  Washington,  and  put  in  the  hands  of 
every  family,  in  enduring  form,  the  record  of  its  ap- 
preciation. 

The  3Iassachuseits  Spy  of  February  26,  1800,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  funeral  honors  paid  to 
Washington  by  the  citizens  of  Worcester :  "  On 
Saturday  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  joined  in  the 
national  honors  paid  to  the  memory  of  our  illustrious 
Washington.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  procession 
formed  at  the  Court-house  agreeably  to  the  order  pub- 
lished in  our  last  paper.  The  male  youth  from  eight 
to  eighteen  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  tifty — an 
impressive  sight.  The  whole  number  was  not  less 
than  seven  hundred.  With  solemn  music  they 
moved  to  the  South  Meeting-house,  the  pulpit  of 
which  was  covered  with  black  broadcloth.  After  a 
grave  and  pathetic  piece  of  music  the  Rev.  Mr.  Aus- 
tin addressed  the  Throne  of  Deity  in  a  devout  and 
appropriate  prayer;  this  was  succeeded  by  music, 
when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bancroft  pronounced  an  eulogy 
on  the  character  of  the  deceased  Hero  and  patriot  of 
America,  which  we  think,  at  least,  one  of  the  best 
we  have  seen  or  heard  on  the  subject.  The  solemni- 
ties closed  with  music.  The  serious  attention,  the 
solemn  appearance  of  the  audience  through  every 
part  of  the  exercise,  witnessed  that  every  heart  felt 
the  loss  his  country  had  sustained  and  gave  an  amen 
to  the  truth  of  the  virtues  which  the  eulogist  por- 
trayed. 

"  The  town  returned  their  thanks  to  the  orator,  re- 
quested the  oration  for  the  press  and  voted  that  every 
family  should  be  furnished  with  a  copy  at  the  town's 
expense." 

Lafayette's  Visit. — On  September  4,  1824,  Lafayette 
visited  Worcester,  breakfasted  with  the  Hon.  Judge 
Lincoln,  from  whom  he  received  an  address  of  wel- 
come, and  to  which  he  replied  in  earnest  words.  A 
full  account  of  the  interesting  occasion  may  be  found 
in  "Reminiscences  of  Worcester." 

SECOXD    PERIOD. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Blackstone  Canal  to  the 
incorporation  of  Worcester  as  a  city. 

The  Blackstone  Caxal. — The  first  attempt  at 
procuring  water  communication  between  Worcester 
91 


and  Providence  originated  with  citizens  of  the  latter 
place,  notably  John  Brown,  about  1796;  surveys  were 
made  and  acts  of  incorporation  for  a  canal  company 
sought  from  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  The 
former  State  soon  passed  the  act  required. 

A  petition  from  citizens  of  this  county  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  Massachusetts,  praying  that  incorporation 
might  be  granted  for  the  opening  of  "  inland  naviga- 
tion from  the  navigable  waters  near  Providence  to 
the  interior  parts  of  Worcester  County,  and,  if  feasi- 
ble, to  Connecticut  river,"  was  presented  at  the  May 
session,  1796.  A  project  was  at  the  same  time 
started,  "  which  had  the  effect,  if  not  the  intent,  of 
defeating  the  former,"  of  constructing  a  canal  from 
Boston  to  the  Connecticut  River.  Incorporation  was 
refused  for  the  canal  to  Providence. 

The  project  was  I'evived,  however,  in  1822,  and 
meetings  were  held  early  in  that  year  here  and  in 
Providence  with  a  view  to  speedy  action.  Commit- 
tees were  appointed,  funds  for  survey  were  obtained. 
Benjamin  Wright,  chief  engineer  upon  the  middle 
section  of  the  Erie  Canal,  was  secured  to  make  a  sur- 
vey and  an  estimate  of  cost  of  construction.  These 
were  completed  in  September  of  that  year,  and  report 
thereof  made. 

January  14,  1823,  our  Legislature  passed  an  act  in- 
corporating "  John  Davis,  Wm.  E.  Green,  John  W. 
Lincoln,  Lemuel  Davis,  Edward  D.  Bangs,  John 
Warren,  John  M.  Earle,  Dan'l  Waldo,  Isaiah  Thom- 
as, Rejoice  Newton,  Reuben  Sikes,  Oliver  Fiske, 
Theophilus  Wheeler,  John  Green,  Asa  Hamilton, 
Benj.  F.  Heywood,"  their  associates,  &c.,  under  the 
name  of  the  Blackstone  Canal  Company,  with  au- 
thority to  "  locate,  construct  and  fully  complete  a 
navigable  canal  commencing  in  or  near  the  village 
of  Worcester."  ..."  to  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island."  A  similar 
act  was  passed  by  Rhode  Island,  authorizing  the  con- 
struction from  tide-water  to  the  boundary  between 
the  two  States.  These  corporations  were  subse- 
quently united,  the  Massachusetts  act  authorizing  it 
being  passed  February  20,  1827. 

In  1824  the  work  of  excavation  was  begun  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  in  1826  in  Massachusetts  near 
Thomas  Street,  in  this  town. 

The  first  boat  arrived  in  Worcester  October  6, 
1828.  Freight-boats  came  as  far  as  Uxbridge  October 
18th,  and  soon  thereafter  to  Worcester.  The  cost  was 
about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  sanguine  expectations  which  were  here  enter- 
tained of  the  effect  of  the  construction  of  the  canal 
upon  Worcester  are  illustrated  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  address  of  the  Hon.  John  Davis  at  the 
dedication  of  our  Town  Hall  in  1825: 

The  town,  unaided  by  any  particular  advantage  except  that  of  being 
the  Centre  of  a  thrifty  and  enterjmsing  population,  has  risen  in  wealth 
and  numbers  to  a  degree  almost  unequalled  in  the  interior  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  ia  now  in  its  youth,  and  its  growth  is  \  igorous  and  healthy. 
What  will  be  its  future  destinies  remains  to  be  disclosed  by  time.  Should 
it  become  the  head  of  inland   navigation,  hence  to  the  waters  of  the 
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Nan-agansett,  it  is  eafe,  without  the  gift  of  prophecy,  to  predict  that 
thi8  valley  uill  be  covered  Willi  pop\ilution,  and  llie  exhilariiting  hurry 
iiml  bustle  uf  trade  will  pervade  places  that  are  now  under  the  peaceful 
4loniiriioli  of  the  farmer  ;  the  spires  of  new  temples,  dedicated  to  tlio  wor- 
ship of  God,  will  rise  uj)  to  greet  the  eye  of  the  beholder  ;  the  mechanic 
arts,  under  new  combinations  of  capital  and  skill,  will  take  deeper  and 
stronger  root ;  the  tine  arts  will  find  an  abode  among  us  ;  ami  our  hilts, 
under  a  better  cultivation,  will  put  on  a  gayer  andnuu'e  beautiful  attire. 
This  anspicioiiB  event,  we  have  great  reason  to  believe,  is  near  at  hand. 
The  scruples  of  the  most  incredulous  seem  now  to  be  removed,  and  if 
we  pursue  it  steadily  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  being  accomplished. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  results  so  confidently  looked  for 
would  have  come  in  their  fulness  as  the  sole  eft'ect  of 
the  canal,  but  unquestionably  great  results  did  follow. 
The  whole  Blackstone  Valley  was  stimulated,  new 
villages  sprung  up,  new  industries  were  started,  the 
water-power  was  utilized,  a  new  outlet  for  Worcester 
products  was  created,  closer  business  relations  were 
maintained  between  Woi'cester  and  Providence  and 
the  seaboard,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  Worces- 
ter and  the  surrounding  country  on  the  other.  But, 
more  important  still,  Worcester  was  made  more  em- 
phatically a  distributing  centre  for  imports  over  the 
canal. 

A  comparison  between  the  number  of  tons  trans- 
ported each  year  by  means  of  the  canal  to  and  from 
Worcester  is  exceedingly  instructive  :  To  Worcester, 
in  1831,  4300  tons;  1832,  4400  tons;  1833,  4663  tons; 
1834,  5336  tons  ;  1835,  4694  tons. 

From  Worcester  in  1831,  808  tons  ;  1832,  890  tons  ; 
1833,  848  tons  ;  1834,  826  tons  ;  1835,  739  tons.  The 
amount  of  tolls  collected  increased  from  $1000,  in 
1828,  to  $16,404.45  in  1834,  which  was  the  highest 
reached  in  any  year.  It  gradually  declined  from  the 
latter  year  until  the  last  toll  was  collected  in  1848. 
Between  1825  and  1835,  when  the  Boston  and  Wor- 
cester Railroad  was  opened,  the  population  of  Wor- 
cester had  increased  from  3650,  in  the  former  year,  to 
6624  in  the  latter — a  much  greater  increase  in  those 
ten  years  than  in  the  previous  sixty  years. 

In  valuation  the  town  had  increased  from  §2,437,- 
650.  in  1825,  to  $3,667,250  in  1835. 

Opening  of  Railroad  Communication. — Pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  the  canal  the  trade  of  Worces- 
ter had  been  largely  with  Boston.  The  effect  of  easier 
freight  communication  with  Providence  had  since 
then  tended  to  divert  its  trade  from  Boston.  But  it 
was  not  only  Worcester's  trade  that  was  diverted,  but, 
practically, Worcester  County's  trade.  Unquestiona- 
bly this  fact  had  its  influence  in  hastening  the  con- 
struction of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad. 

That  railroad  was  incorporated  June  23,  1831,  and 
was  the  first  of  any  length  in  the  State.  It  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  public  travel  July  4,  1835.  A 
grand  celebration  took  place  here  on  July  6th.  A  train 
of  twelve  cars  arriving  here  at  one  o'clock  brought  the 
directors  and  a  large  number  of  stockholders.  The 
arrangements  for  the  celebration  were  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  committee  of  which  Hon.  Charles  Allen 
was  chairman.  The  visitors  were  escorted  to  the 
Town  Hall,  where  ex-Governor  Levi  Lincoln  presided, 


and  speeches  were  made  by  Governor  John  Davis, 
Governor  Everett,  Chief  Justice  Artemas  Ward,  Hon. 
A.  H.Everett,  Hon.  Julius  Rockwell  and  others.  The 
terminus  of  the  road  was  on  Foster  Street,  near  Main. 
Passenger  cars  ran  three  times  daily  each  way,  occu- 
pying about  three  hours  for  the  trip.  The  fare  was 
$1.50  at  first,  but  was  raised  the  next  year  to  $2.00. 

TIte  Wenfcrii  Jfaihoadv/a^  completed  from  Worcester 
to  Springfield  in  1839,  and  trains  began  running  on 
October  1st  of  that  year.  The  road  was  completed  to 
Albany  in  lg41. 

The  Norwich  and  Worces/cr  Railroad  was  opened  for 
the  running  of  through  trains  April  1,  1840. 

The  Providence  and  Worcester  liaUroad  was  finished 
and  trains  began  running  October  25,  1847,  and  on 
November  4th  of  that  year  the  event  was  celebrated 
here.  Ex-Gov.  Davis  welcomed  the  visitors;  after 
which  a  banquet  was  served  in  Brinley  Hall,  at  which 
Governor  Lincoln  presided,  with  Governor  Davis, 
Judges  Charles  Allen,  Emory  Washburn  and  Thomas 
Kinnicutt  and  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury  as  vice-presi- 
dents. Speeches  were  made  by  John  Barstow,  presi- 
dent of  the  road ;  United  States  Senator  Simmons,  of 
Rhode  Island  ;  Mayor  Burgess,  of  Providence;  Presi- 
dent Wayland  and  Professor  Gammell,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity ;  President  Nathan  Hale,  of  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  Railroad ;  Hon.  George  Bliss,  of  Springfield, 
for  the  Western  Railroad ;  Judges  Allen,  Washburn 
and  Kinnicutt,  Governor  Davis,  Hon.  Stephen  Salis- 
bury, and  others. 

Worcester  thus  rapidly  became  a  great  railroad 
centre  and  appropriately  the  "  heart  of  the  Common- 
wealth." 

Population  and  wealth  increased  with  extreme  ra- 
pidity. Population  in  1840,7497;  1845,  11,556;  1848, 
15,000  about.  Valuation  in  1840,  $4,288,950;  1845, 
$6,004,050;  1848,18,721,100. 

General  Progress. — It  was  probably  in  this  period 
that  Worcester  began  to  be  known  as  the  "Heart  of  the 
Commonwealth."  That  designation  was  undoubtedly 
first  applied  to  Worcester  County.  The  first  mention  of 
it  in  print  which  I  have  been  able  to  find,  as  applied  to 
the  county,  is  in  the  /S/5y  of  October  12, 1831,  in  which 
the  county  is  referred  to  as  being  "as  justly  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  the  '  Head  of  the  Common- 
wealth'  in  agricultuial  improvement,  as  it  is  to  that 
of  the  '  Heart  of  the  Commonwealth '  from  its  local 
situation." 

Warwickshire,  the  central  county  of  England,  was 
thus  denominated  by  the  poet  Drayton  in  1613: 
"  That  shire  which  we  the  '  Heart  of  England  '  call." 
And  perhaps  some  scholarly  son  of  Worcester  County 
appropriated  it  from  Drayton  to  his  own  beloved 
county.  But  clearly  the  town  soon  began  to  covet 
the  title,  and  with  such  success  that  the  county  was 
forced,  either  in  love  or  from  necessity,  to  resign  all 
claim  to  it. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  earlier  documentary 
title  for  the  town  to  it  than  in  a  quaint  book,  entitled 
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"  Pictorial  Views  of  Massachusetts  for  the  Young," 
published  at  Worcester  in  1847  by  Warren  Lazell, 
where  the  town  Is  referred  to  as  follows:  "Being  in 
the  centre  of  the  interior  county  of  the  State,  and 
containing  a  fertile  soil  and  a  population  noted  for 
industry,  intelligence  and  wealth,  this  town  has  long 
been  denominated  the  'Heart  of  the  Common- 
wealth.' "  The  adoption  of  that  emblem  by  the  city 
in  its  seal,  confirmed  its  title  to  it  by  adverse  user 
against  all  claimants. 

The  first  "Village  Directory"  was  published  in 
1829  by  Clarendon  Harris,  whom  we,  of  this  genera- 
tion, remember  with  great  respect  and  affection.  It 
purported  to  contain  "  the  names  of  the  inhabitants, 
their  dwelling-houses  and  places  of  business  arranged 
according  to  streets  and  squares."  It  contains  two 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  entries  or  numbera,  di- 
vided as  follows  among  the  only  streets  given  :  Lin- 
coln Square  and  Main  Street,  106;  Summer  Street, 
20;  School  Street,  20;  Thomas  Street,  12;  Central 
Street,  4 ;  Mechanic  Street,  25  ;  Pleasant  Street,  7 ; 
Front  Street,  25;  South  Street,  15;  Green  Street,  27  ; 
Washington  Square,  8;  Grafton  Street,  16;  Middle 
Street,  7  ;  Prospect  Street,  5. 

The  next  directory  was  published  in  1843,  and  the 
issue  has  continued  successively  each  year  since. 

The  town  began  to  move  with  quick  step  along  the 
various  paths  that  led  to  the  city  of  Worcester. 
With  the  rapid  increase  in  wealth  and  population 
came  the  necessity  for  ampler  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  the  municipality.  Methods  adequate  for  the 
little  country  village  were  not  sufficient  for  the  now 
important  town.  The  modest  requirements  of  the 
former  generation  were  insufficient  to  properly  satisfy 
the  growing  needs  of  the  great  central  town.  Muni- 
cipal comforts  and  even  elegancies  must  be  provided. 
First  of  all,  the  darkness  of  the  streets  at  night  must 
be  relieved.  A  lamp  association  was  formed,  and  in 
1833  the  town  voted  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose 
of  lighting  the  lamps  of  the  association.  In  1834 
the  town  voted  that  the  selectmen  be  requested  to 
petition  the  Legislature  for  authority  to  establisli  a 
Fire  Department,  and  on  February  25,  1835,  neces- 
sary authority  having  been  obtained,  the  Worcester 
Fire  Department  was  established. 

In  1832  a  commodious  brick  school-house  was  built 
on  Thomas  Street,  and  in  1837  there  were  twelve 
districts  and  an  appropriation  of  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars for  schools,  which  included  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  for  the  Centre  District. 

The  Worcester  Manual  Labor  High  School  was 
incorporated  in  1834  and  dedicated  June  4th  of  the 
same  year.  Its  organization  was  largely  due  to  the 
eflbrts  and  munificence  of  the  Hon.  Isaac  Davis. 

Mount  St.  James   Seminary  (now  Holy  Cross  Col- 
lege) was  also  established.     The  State  Lunatic  Hos- 
pital was  located  here  and  portions  of  its  building 
constructed  respectively  in  1831,  1835  and  1836. 
The  only  means,  prior  to  1845,  for  supplying  water 


were  through  the  Daniel  Goulding  Aqueduct,  but  in 
that  year  the  Legislature,  by  Chapter  90,  provided 

that 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Centre  School  District  in  the  town  of  Worcea- 
ter,  as  tlie  limits  of  said  district  are  now  defined,  are  hereby  made  a 
corporation  by  the  name  of  tlie  Worcester  Aqnednct  Company,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  constrncting  and  maintaining  an  aquednct  to  conduct  water 
from  Bladder  pond,  in  said  town,  to  said  district,  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  fires  and  for  other  uses  ;  and  also  that  the  corporation  might 
vote  to  raise  monej',  the  amount  to  be  .assessed  upon  the  polls  and 
estates  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  district  and  collected  by  the  town. 

A  board  of  managers,  consisting  of  Stephen  Salis- 
bury, Isaac  Davis,  Wm.  A.  Wheeler,  Henry  W. 
Miller  and  Samuel  Davis,  was  appointed.  Pipes  were 
laid  through  Prospect,  Thomas,  Main,  Park,  Salem, 
part  of  Mechanic,  Pleasant  and  Elm  Streets,  in  all 
about  two  miles,  with  fifty-six  hydrants.  The  town 
paid  to  the  corporation  five  hundred  dollars  yearly. 
In  1847  the  pipes  were  extended  about  two  miles. 

The  town,  in  anticipation,  perhaps,  of  its  future 
patronage  of  music,  sought  its  inspiring  and  educating 
influence,  and  in  1846  voted  to  give  the  Worcester 
Brass  Band  permission  to  erect  a  stand  upon  the  Com- 
mon and  play  once  a  week  after  July  1st. 

One  unique  fact  should  be  referred  to.  In  1837 
the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States  was  divided 
among  the  States  and  towns,  and  Worcester  received 
its  proportion. 

The  town  voted  May  1,  1837,  to  receive  from  the 
treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  its  proportion  of  the 
surplus  in  deposit,  with  the  agreement  to  pay  it  back 
when  demanded.  The  receipt  of  the  same  is  thus  re- 
corded :  "  Tuesday,  May  2,  1837.  The  town  received 
from  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  116084.39, 
being  the  two  first  instalments  of  this  town's  propor- 
tion of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States." 

On  July  20th  of  the  same  year  the  town  received 
the  additional  sura  of  $4526.52,  being  the  third  in- 
stalment. 

Worcester  was  no  longer  dependent  upon  one  bank. 
Before  incorporation  as  a  city  it  had,  in  addition,  the 
Worcester  County  Institution  for  Savings  (established 
1828);  the  Central  Bank  (1829);  the  Quinsigamond 
(1833) ;  the  Citizens'  (1836) ;  the  Mechanics'  (1848).  In- 
surance companies  were  multiplied:  the  Manufacturers' 
Mutual  Fire  (1834) ;  State  Mutual  Life  (1844);  Mer- 
chants' and  Farmers'  (1846);  and  People's  Mutual 
Fire  (1847). 

Manufactures  became  established,  inventive  genius 
was  stimulated,  water-power  was  increased,  steam- 
power  was  introduced,  industries  were  multiplied,  all 
without  the  aid  of  foreign  capital.  In  the  "  Direc- 
tory "  of  1848  the  unique  fact  is  stated  in  these 
words  :  "  All  the  business  is  done  by  private  capital ; 
there  is  not  a  single  corporation  concerned  in  the 
management  of  labor  of  this  town." 

Worcester  was  no  longer  compelled  to  resort  to 
Boston  newspapers  for  the  daily  news.  The  Worces- 
ter DaUy  Transcript  was  issued  June  9, 1845,  by  Julius 
L.  Clarke,  editor  and  proprietor. 
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The  Sptj  followed  quickly,  and  issued  its  first  daily 
July  1,  1845.  John  Milton  Earle  was  its  editor  and 
proprietor. 

Worcester  Influence. — Worcester  furnished, 
during  ten  years  of  this  period,  from  its  citizens  two 
Governors  for  the  Commonwealth — Levi  Lincoln  (from 
1828  to  1833  inclusive),  and  John  Davis  (in  1834  and 
1835,  and  again  in  1841  and  1842).  Indeed,  it  is  an 
exceptional  fact  not  only  that  the  Governor  of  the 
State  from  1825  to  1835  inclusive  should  have  come 
from  this  town,  but  more  significant  that  one  should 
have  immediately  succeeded  the  other.  The  claims  of 
"  locality  "  must  have  had  less  influence  then  than  in 
some  years. 

The  interchange  of  offices,  by  the  will  of  the  people, 
between  these  two  notable  men  was  equally  striking. 
Levi  Lincoln  was  elected  to  Congress  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  election  of  John  Davis  as  the 
successor  of  the  former  as  Governor.  Lincoln  re- 
mained a  member  of  Congress  until  he  resigned  in 
1841,  when  he  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port  of 
Boston  by  President  Harrison.  In  1844  and  1845  he 
was  in  the  State  Senate  (the  latter  year  as  president), 
and  in  1848  was  elected  Worcester's  first  mayor. 

Governor  Davis  also  remained  in  public  life,  serv- 
ing as  United  States  Senator  from  1838  to  1841 ;  again 
as  Governor  for  two  years  (1841  and  1842) ;  and  again 
from  1845  to  1853  as  United  States  Senator. 

Pliny  Mereick  was  district  attorney  for  the  Mid- 
dle District  from  1832  until  1843,  having  previously 
been  county  attorney  from  1824.  From  1843  to  1848 
he  was  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  which 
latter  year  he  resigned,  and  accepted  the  position  of 
president  of  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad. 

Worcester  had  during  a  portion  of  this  period 
another  distinguished  citizen  upon  the  bench  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Emory  Washburn  was 
appointed  judge  in  1844,  and  remained  till  December, 
1847,  when  he  resigned.  He  had,  prior  thereto  (in 
1841  and  1842),  been  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate. 

Charles  Allen  was  also  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  from  1842  to  1844,  when  he 
resigned.  In  1847  he  was  nominated  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  Commonwealth,  but 
declined  the  honor. 

Worcester  furnished  judges  of  Probate  for  the 
county  during  this  entire  period,  in  the  persons  of 
Nathaniel  Paine  till  183(3;  Ira  M.  Barton,  from  1836 
to  1844,  and  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  from  1844  to  1848. 
In  1834  George  Bancroft,  a  native  of  Worcester, 
son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Aaron  Bancroft,  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  masterly  "  History  of  the  United 
States."  Though  at  that  time  he  had  ceased  to  be  a 
resident  of  Worcester,  still  Worcester  would  not  sur- 
rendera  qualified  proprietorship  in  him,  and  viewed 
with  paternal  satisfaction  the  fame  of  her  son. 

These  are  not  names  only  :  they  were  intellectual 
and  political]  forces.     However  true  it  may  be  that 


the  real  forces  in  the  progress  of  a  free  people  lie 
deeper  than  the  surface,  that  the  abiding  principles 
of  justice,  sobriety,  independence  and  morality  must 
permeate  the  whole  body  and  constitute  an  elevating 
and  propelling  power,  yet,  at  least,  it  must  find  its 
expression.  Its  "  Aiaen"  follows  the  declaration  of 
its  faith,  and  does  not  precede  it.  There  must  be 
the  "  unity  of  spirit,"  and  thus  the  words  of  the 
faithful  leader  are  the  embodiment  of  the  thought 
and  aspirations  of  the  mass. 

In  this  interesting  period  of  the  nation's  history 
the  people  of  Worcester  were  not  idle  spectators  ;  her 
strong  men  were  not  apathetic  listeners ;  they  were 
fearless  and  determined  actors. 

The  continued  attempt  of  the  slave  States  to  en- 
large the  slave-holding  territory  of  the  Union  was 
met  at  the  North  by  a  sentiment  of  vigorous  opposi- 
tion, moving,  however,  upon  somewhat  different 
lines.  The  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  or-  | 
ganized  at  Philadelphia  in  1833.  It  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  entire  abolition  of  slavery.  Local  societies 
were  formed  in  the  free  States.  The  Worcester 
County  South  Division  Anti-Slavery  Society  held  its 
first  meeting  at  Worcester,  February  15,  1838. 
Among  its  first  officers  from  Worcester  were  Lewis 
Chapin,  vice-president ;  Edward  Earle,  secretary ; 
Ichabod  Washburn,  one  of  its  councilors ;  Samuel 
H.  Colton,  treasurer;  and  Geo.  M.  Rice,  one  of  the 
committee  to  establish  other  anti-slavery  societies. 

Meetings  began  to  be  held  by  it  with  considerable 
frequency,  at  which  addresses  were  made  and  resolu- 
tions adopted,  which  had  a  powerful  effect  in  shap- 
ing public  opinion ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  and 
those  sympathizing  with  them  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  views  were  in  the  minority. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  regarded  slavery 
as  a  blight  and  a  curse,  but  directed  their  efforts 
mainly  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  any  more  slave 
territory  or  the  admission  of  more  slave  States. 

The  proposed  annexation  of  Texas,  with  its  vast 
area,  was  stoutly  opposed  by  well-nigh  the  whole 
population  of  Worcester  and  Worcester  County. 

A  convention  was  held  at  Worcester  May  6,  1844, 
of  those  opposed  to  the  annexation.  It  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  John  W.  Lincoln,  of  Worcester. 
Hon.  Isaac  Davis  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents. 
Worcester  was  largely  and  strongly  represented 
among  the  speakers.  Charles  Allen,  Gov.  Lincoln, 
Emory  Washburn,  Samuel  M.  Burnside,  John  Milton 
Earle  and  others  expressed  Worcester's  attitude  in 
no  uncertain  way. 

Indeed,  a  considerable  time  prior  to  this,  on  De- 
cember 5,  1837,  a  convention  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  county  was  held  in  Worcester  to  take 
action  with  reference  to  slavery.  It  was  adjourned 
to  January  1(5,  1838,  when  resolutions  in  earnest  con- 
demnation of  slavery  were  adopted.  Their  spirit  may 
be  judged  by  the  following  expression  of  purpose: 
"  In  order  to  arrest  attention,  awaken  interest,  arouse 
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the  public  couscience  at  the  North  and  the  South, 
and  thus,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  bring  into  action  a  train 
of  holy  influences  which,  with  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  shall  result  in  the  total  removal  of 
this  evil  from  our  land." 

No  more  secure  stronghold  of  liberty  existed  in 
Massachusetts,  or  at  the  North,  indeed,  than  Wor- 
cester and  Worcester  County.  It  was  not  surprising, 
then,  that  from  Worcester  should  come  the  voice  that 
summoned  to  the  Free-Soil  party  the  earnest  friends 
of  freedom,  no  matter  what  their  former  party  affilia- 
tions had  been.  Charles  Allen  was  the  natural  pro- 
duct of  Worcester's  free  soil  and  free  ideas. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  case  was  tried  at  Wor- 
cester at  the  January  term,  1840,  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  relating  in  some  remote  measure  to 
the  slavery  agitation.  Dickenson  Shearer  and  Elias 
M.  Turner,  both  of  Palmer,  were  indicted  here  for 
kidnapping  a  colored  boy  by  the  name  of  Sidney  0. 
Francis,  with  intent  to  transport  him  out  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  to  sell  him  as  a  slave.  Pliny  Mer- 
rick, for  the  Government,  is  said  to  have  managed 
the  case  with  great  ability.  Ira  M.  Barton,  of 
Worcester;  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Springfield,  and 
Hon.  Isaac  C.  Bates  (soon  thereafter  United 
States  Senator),  of  Northampton,  appeared  for 
the  defendants.  Worcester  was  an  exceedingly 
poor  place  to  attempt  such  an  act  as  these  defendants 
committed.  A  Worcester  County  jury  convicted 
both.  Shearer  was  sentenced  to  the  State  Prison  for 
seven  years  and  Turner  (a  boy)  was  sentenced  for 
eighteen  months. 

The  last  Board  of  Selectmen  consisted  of  F.  W. 
Paine,  Horatio  N.  Tower,  Ebenezer  H.  Bowen,  Jonas 
Bartlettand  Albert  Tolman.  The  days  of  the  township 
were  nearly  passed.  Its  varied  and  multiplied  muni- 
cipal interests  could  better  be  regulated  through  the 
instrumentality  of  city  government. 

November  8,  1847,  on  motion  of  J.  Milton  Earle,  it 
was  voted  that  a  committee  of  ten  be  appointed  to 
draw  up  and  present  to  the  Legislature  a  petition  for 
a  city  charter.  The  committee  was  composed  of  the 
following :  Levi  Lincoln,  Stephen  Salisbury,  Ira  M. 
Barton,  Isaac  Davis,  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  Edward 
Earle,  James  Estabrook,  Alfred  D.  Foster,  Thomas 
Kinnicutt  and  Ebenezer  L.  Barnard.  This  committee 
was  successful  in  securing  the  desired  act,  which  was 
approved  by  Governor  Briggs  February  29, 1848.  The 
act  was  accepted  by  vote  of  the  inhabitants  on  March 
18,  1848,  and  the  first  city  government  was  inaugu- 
rated April  17,  1848. 

THIRD    PERIOD. 

The  same  sagacity  and  political  wisdom  which 
Worcester  as  a  town  had  so  often  and  so  invariably 
shown  continued  to  direct  and  dominate  her  as  a 
city  in  the  selection  of  her  municipal  officers.  The 
same  sacrifice  which  her  citizens  had  so  often  shown 
in   relinquishing  personal   preferences  and   abating 


private  interests  continued  to  animate  them.  The 
organization  of  the  various  departments  of  a  new 
city,  the  proper  adaptation  of  suitable  methods  to  new 
conditions,  the  introduction  of  orderly  and  accurate 
systems  all  require  earnest  thought,  active  vigilance 
and  laborious  devotion. 

With  rare  wisdom  the  choice  was  first  made.  Levi 
Lincoln,  with  the  education  and  tastes  of  a  scholar, 
with  the  experience  and  statesmanship  resulting  from 
long  service  in  Congress  and  as  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, with  the  judgment  and  prudence  derived 
from  connection  with  large  business  interests,  was 
selected  as  Worcester's  first  mayor. 

In  her  first  Board  of  Aldermen  were  Benjamin  F. 
Thomas,  judge  of  Probate ;  Isaac  Davis,  with  his 
legal  and  financial  ability ;  Stephen  Salisbury,  eminent 
in  learning  and  skilled  in  finance ;  John  W.  Lincoln, 
for  many  years  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen, 
a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  held  in  great  respect; 
Parley  Goddard,  James  S.  Woodworth,  James  Esta- 
brook and  William  B.  Fox,  all  men  of  tried  capacity, 
and  held  in  high  esteem.  With  mature  judgment  the 
various  departments  were  organized,  and  with  con- 
servative and  watchful  care  the  finances  were  regulated. 
To  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  that  first  year  Wor- 
cester is  greatly  indebted.  They  labored  with  intelli- 
gent and  untiring  zeal.  Eighty-four  meetings  of  that 
board  were  held  during  the  year,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  measures  and  ordinances  adopted  had 
their  initiative  with  them.  Isaac  Davis  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  with  such  watch- 
fulness did  he  and  his  associates  upon  that  committee 
regulate  the  financial  affairs  of  the  new  city,  that  the 
expenditures  were  but  $65,389,  the  tax  but  $5.34  on 
$1000  and  the  debt  reduced. 

With  no  boastfulness  it  can  be  said  that  few  cities, 
if  any,  in  the  Commonwealth,  have  during  any  period 
of  their  existence  been  favored  with  mayors  of  greater 
ability  than  was  Worcester  in  its  early  years.  When 
among  them  may  be  named  Levi  Lincoln,  Henry 
Chapin,  Peter  C.  Bacon,  Isaac  Davis,  Alexander  H. 
Bullock,  W.  W.  Eice,  P.  Emory  Aldrich  and  D. 
Waldo  Lincoln,  we  doubt  if  any  citizen  of  the  Com- 
monwealth will  question  it.  Most  certainly  no  edu- 
cated citizen  of  the  State  need  ask  as  to  any  one  of 
them.  Who  was  he  ?     What  did  he  ever  do? 

Distinguished  and  honored  service  in  the  guberna- 
torial chair,  upon  the  bench,  in  Congress,  at  the  bar 
and  in  the  management  of  one  of  the  great  railroads 
of  the  country  have,  made  their  names  known  at 
least  through  the  Commonwealth. 

The  city  was  equally  fortunate  during  the  same 
time  in  its  choice  of  legal  advisers.  Among  its  so- 
licitors were  lawyers  of  great  eminence, — Henry 
Chapin,  Peter  C.  Bacon,  Charles  Devens,  Jr.,  Dwight 
Foster  and  George  F.  Hoar.  Its  other  important  of- 
ficers were,  in  the  main,  as  wisely  chosen. 

Shortly  after  the  new  government  was  organized 
the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad  was  completed. 
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Its  first  train  ran  December  18,  1848.  The  Fitchburg 
and  Worcester  Railroad  was  opened  in  February, 
1850.  Thus  in  the  raid  year  of  the  century  Wor- 
cester was  the  radiating  centre  of  six  railroads. 

Its  population  in  1850  was  17,049.  Its  valuation 
in  the  same  year  was  111,082,501.  The  ratio  of  in- 
crease in  population  during  the  decade  from  1840 
was  128  per  cent.,  and  in  valuation  during  the  same 
period  158  per  cent. 

No  wonder  that  Mayor  Chapin,  in  his  inaugural 
address  in  1850,  should  say,  "  What  is  to  be  the  ex- 
tent of  our  population  no  one  can  foresee.  We  have 
come  to  our  growth  so  many  times  that  the  prophets 
have  lost  their  reputation,  and  we  stand  wliere  na- 
ture and  art  both  combine  to  make  us  a  great  inland 
city.  Year  by  year  the  hum  of  industry  grows 
louder  and  the  footsteps  of  an  increasing  population 
are  more  distinctly  heard." 

No  wonder  that  the  philosophic  mind  of  the  great 
lawyer,  Hon.  Peter  C.  Bacon,  should  seek  to  trace  its 
cause.  In  his  inaugural  address  as  mayor  in  1851, 
among  other  causes  to  whicli  he  attributes  the  sur- 
prising growth,  he  says,  "  not  inconsiderably  are  we 
indebted  for  this  increase  to  the  superior  excellence 
of  our  admirably  organized  and  efficiently  conducted 
school  system  and  to  our  educational  advantages, 
which  have  attracted  vast  numbers  to  a  residence 
amongst  us.  .  .  .  But  the  proximate  and  most 
efficient  cause  in  the  production  of  these  grand  re- 
sults is  to  be  sought  in  the  introduction  of  railroads, 
which  has  made  Worcester  the  centre  and  focus  of  no 
less  than  six  converging  railroads,  thus  affording  to 
us  facilities  of  communication  not,  perhaps,  pos- 
sessed or  enjoyed  by  any  other  inland  city  in  the 
world  of  no  greater  extent  or  population." 

Although,  perhaps,  a  diversion,  I  cannot  permit 
this  opportunity  to  pass  without  calling  more  special 
attention  to  this  admirable  address  of  Mayor  Bacon. 
It  evinces  profound  thought,  it  covers  a  wide  range 
of  topics,  many  of  them  rarely  discussed  at  such  a 
time  ;  it  announces  with  fearlessness  the  result  of  his 
deep  moral  convictions  and  his  intended  action  as  a 
consequence  thereof,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  it  the  most  able  address  ever  made  by 
a  mayor  of  Worcester  to  its  City  Council. 

The  decade  from  1850  to  1860  was  marked  in  Wor- 
cester by  a  steady  and  symmetrical  growth.  The 
population  increased  to  24,973,  and  the  valuation 
to  $16,406,900.  Municipal  taxes  had  increased  from 
the  modest  $65,000  of  1848  to  $119,067  in  1860.  The 
rate  of  taxation  was  still  low,  it  being  only  $8  on 
$1000  in  the  latter  year. 

The  year  1868  marks  the  close  of  this  period.  In 
1865  the  population  was  30,058  ;  valuation,  $18,937,- 
800  ;  rate  of  taxation,  $17  on  $1,000 ;  municipal  taxes, 
$222,047.51.  In  1868:  population,  .36,687  ;  valuation, 
$26,220,260  ;  municipal  expenditures,  $297,069. 

The  city  in  1848,  when  the  Town  Hall  had  become 
the  City  Hall,  evidently  did  not  propose  to  have  the 


same  liberties  taken  with  the  exterior  of  ihe  structure, 
now  that  it  was  thus  ennobled,  as  had  formerly  been 
the  case.  The  City  Council,  accordingly,  in  1848  by 
vote  directed  the  city  messenger  to  place  upon  the 
exterior  walls  of  the  building  the  following  notice  : 
"Stick  no  bills  on  this  Building." 

No  political  flag  could  flaunt  itself  over  any  of  the 
streets  without  due  permission.  October  13,  1851, 
the  Council  voted  to  permit  a  flag  to  be  suspended 
over  Main  Street  from  the  Whig  headquarters  at  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Central  Streets,  and  within  a  few 
days,  upon  petition  of  the  Democratic  Committee, 
a  similar  favor  was  granted  it. 

The  hall  in  the  City  Hall  was  the  principal  one  in 
the  city  till  Mechanics'  Hall  was  completed,  in  1857, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  spacious  halls 
in  the  State. 

In  1855  an  attempt  was  made  to  procure  a  lot  of 
land  on  which  to  erect  a  new  City  Hall.  The  lot  on 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Pleasant  Street  was  sought, 
but  upon  report  of  the  committee  that  the  price 
asked  was  $52,000,  the  subject  was  dropped  and  the 
Town  Hall  of  1825  remains  the  City  Hall  of  1889. 

Telegraph  wires  were  first  strung  in  the  city  in 
1849. 

The  works  of  the  ,Gas-Light  Company  on  Lincoln 
Street  were  completed  in  1849,  and  gas  furnished  in 
November  of  that  year. 

Buildings  were  numbered  in  accordance  with  the 
vote  of  the  City  Council  in  1848. 

In  1862  the  floating  bridge  over  Lake  Quinsiga- 
mond  was  supplanted  by  the  construction  of  a  solid 
causeway  at  an  expense  of  $25,997. 

The  first  recommendation  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Public  Library  was  made  by  Mayor  Bacon  in  1851. 
It  was  established  through  the  munificence  of  Doctor 
John  Green  in  1859. 

In  1856,  in  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of 
Mayor  Isaac  Davis,  a  superintendent  of  public  schools 
was  first  elected.  In  the  same  year  the  "  New  Com- 
mon "  or  "Elm  Park"  was  improved  and  a  new 
street  built  from  Elm  to  Highland  Streets,  adjacent 
to  the  park.  Prior  to  this  time  the  only  park  in  the 
city  was  the  "Old  Common"  or  "Central  Park," 
which  had  been  such  from  time  immemorial. 

In  1863,  Ex-Mayor  Isaac  Davis  offered  to  the  city  a 
deed  of  fourteen  acres  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Quin- 
sigamond  for  a  park,  but  the  City  Council  rejected  it. 
It  was  reserved  for  his  son,  ex-Mayor  Edward  L. 
Davis,  to  renew  the  ofi'er  many  years  after,  which  was 
gratefully  accepted. 

The  first  horse  railroad  was  opened  for  the  car- 
riage of  passengers  from  Lincoln  Square  to  New 
Worcester,  August  31,  1863. 

The  mayors  during  this  period  were  as  follows : 
1848,  Levi  Lincoln  ;  1849-50,  Henry  Chapin  ;  1851- 
52  ;  Peter  C.  Bacon  ;  1853-54,  J.  S.  C.  Knowlton  ; 
1855,  George  W.  Richardson  ;  1856,  Isaac  Davis ; 
1857,  George   W.  Richardson ;    1858,    Isaac  Davis ; 
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1859,  Alexander  H.  Bullock  ;  1860,  W.  W.  Rice  ; 
1861,  Isaac  Davis  ;  1862,  P.  Emory  Aldrich  ;  1863- 
64,  D.  Waldo  Lincoln  ;  1865,  Phinehas  Ball  ;  1866- 
68,  James  B.  Blake. 

During  this  time  the  city  had  lost  none  of  its  in- 
fluence possessed  in  former  years,  but  furnished  men 
of  eminence  for  important  positions  in  the  State  and 
nation.  Emory  Washburn  was  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  1854,  John  Davis  was  United  States 
Senator  from  1845  to  1853,  Alexander  H.  Bullock  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  1862  to 
1865,  inclusive,  and  Governor  from  1866  to  1869, 
Dwight  Foster  was  Attorney-General  of  the  State 
from  1861  to  1864,  inclusive,  and  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  1866  to  1869,  Chas.  Allen  was  a  member  of 
Congress  from  1849  to  1853,  Eli  Thayer  from  1857  to 
1861,  JohnD.  Baldwin  from  1863  to  1869.  Pliny  Mer- 
rick was  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  from 
1850  to  1854,  Charles  Allen  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  from  1859  to  1867,  Benjamin  F.  Thomas 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  from  1853  to 
1859,  Pliny  Merrick  judge  of  the  same  court  from 
1853  to  1864,  Charles  Devens,  Jr.,  was  justice 
of  the  Superior  Court  from  1867.  During  this  entire 
time,  as  in  the  previous  period,  citizens  of  Worcester 
filled  the  position  of  judge  of  Probate  for  the  county. 
Thomas  Kinnicutt  from  1848  to  1857,  Dwight 
Foster  to  July  1,  1858,  Henry  Chapin  from  July  1, 
1858,  for  many  years  beyond  the  close  of  this  period. 
Worcester  furnished  district  attorneys  for  the  Middle 
District  during  the  greater  portion  of  this  time: 
Benjamin  F.  Kewton  from  1851  to  1853,  P.  Emory 
Aldrich  from  1853  to  1855,  John  H.  Matthews  to 
1856,  E.  B.  Stoddard  to  1857,  P.  Emory  Aldrich  from 
1857  to  1866,  Hartley  Williams  to  1868. 

Worcester  sent  as  its  Representatives  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1853  :  Charles  Allen,  Isaac 
Davis,  John  S.  C.  Knowlton,  J.  Milton  Earle  and 
Henry  Chapin. 

The  great  material  advance  which  the  city  ex- 
perienced, stimulated  by  its  easy  connection  with  the 
seaboard,  the  interior  and  the  West,  as  well  as  by  the 
demands  of  the  war,  is  so  fully  covered  by  Mr.  Wash- 
burn in  his  carefully  prepared  article,  that  the  mere 
reference  to  it  here  is  alone  permissible. 

IxTEODUCTiON  OF  WATER. — The  capacity  of  Blad- 
der Pond,  now  Bell  Pond,  which  the  Worcester  Aque- 
duct Company  used  as  its  source  of  supply,  was  soon 
inadequate  for  the  demands  of  the  city.  The  property 
of  the  Aqueduct  Company  had  come  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  city  by  purchase  in  1848.  The  aqueduct 
pipes  were  extended  each  year,  but  individual  takers 
were  often  deprived  of  a  supply,  because  of  its  insuf- 
ficiency for  the  double  purpose  of  extinguishing  fires 
and  for  domestic  purposes.  Expedients  were  resorted 
to  in  order  to  increase  the  body  of  water  available  in 
the  pond,  principally  by  pumping  from  a  spring  in 
Gates'  lumber-yard. 

Ethan  Allen  presented  a  petition  to  the  City  Coun- 


cil, April  24,  1848,  for  leave  to  lay  pipes  under  a 
portion  of  Lincoln  and  Main  Streets,  "to  bring 
into  his  grounds  from  the  north  part  of  Worcester 
the  water  from  some  springs  in  the  grounds  of  Capt. 
Lewis  Barnard,  and  to  such  other  places  as  may  be 
necessary  to  conduct  the  water  from  said  petitioner's 
premises.''  Permission  was  granted  on  said  petition 
May  6,  1848,  for  him  to  lay  pipes  as  far  south  as  the 
house  of  Charles  Thurber,  Esquire.  July  23, 1849,  he 
was  granted  leave  to  extend  his  aqueduct  pipe 
"through  and  over  Front  Street,  as  far  a.s  Salem 
Street,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  families  with 
water." 

Hon.  Phinehas  Ball,  in  a  report  made  to  the  City 
Council,  February  9,  1863,  states  that  this  aqueduct 
was  then  supplying  "some  thirty-seven  different  par- 
ties, almost  wholly  on  Main  Street''  This  same 
aqueduct  is  still  in  use  at  this  day,  supplying  a  few 
families  during  a  portion  of  the  year.  The  house  of 
the  writer,  on  Lincoln  Street,  is  among  those  thus 
supplied. 

The  Paine  Spring  aqueduct  was  also  in  use,  furnish- 
ing in  1863  "at  least  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  fami- 
lies and  shops,  on  School,  Union,  Main,  Thomas  and 
Summer  Streets.'' 

The  third  private  aqueduct  was  the  Rice  Aque- 
duct, "supplying  parties  in  the  neighborhood  of  Graf- 
ton and  Franklin  Streets,  to  the  number  of  sixty-one 
families,  and  two  steam-engines  which  are  estimated 
equal  to  twenty-four  families." 

From  1852  to  1864  the  subject  of  an  additional 
water  supply  was  from  time  to  time  referred  to  by 
successive  mayors,  and  spasmodic  action  was  occasion- 
ally taken  by  the  City  Council.  The  first  expert  ex- 
amination of  available  sources  was  made  in  1854  by 
Mr.  M.  B.  Inches,  a  competent  engineer,  of  Boston. 
Again  in  1856  a  further  examination  was  made  by 
Mr.  Inches  and  a  report  made  recommending  Hen- 
shaw  Pond  and  Kettle  Brook  as  the  most  available 
source  for  further  supply.  At  the  municipal  election 
in  that  year  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  inhab- 
itants for  a  yea  and  nay  vote  upon  the  recommendation 
aforesaid.  After  the  exclusion  of  the  vote  in  Ward 
1,  on  account  of  informality,  the  vote  stood.  Yeas, 
939  ;  Nays,  940.  If  the  vote  of  Ward  1  had  been  in- 
cluded the  yeas  would  have  had  a  majority  of  87. 
The  debt  of  the  city  was  at  that  time  not  quite 
$104,000,  and  the  inhabitants  were  by  no  means  unan- 
imous in  their  desire  to  increase  it  four  or  five-fold  by 
an  expenditure  fur  one  particular  purpose.  Thus 
the  matter  rested  till  1860,  when,  upon  further  surveys, 
it  was  recommended  to  obtain  legislative  authority 
to  take  Lynde  Brook,  which  was  obtained  by  act  of 
the  Legislature  in  1861,  but  quiet  brooded  over  the 
waters  till  1864.  In  1863  Hon.  Phinehas  Ball  made 
an  elaborate  report.  The  citizens  felt  the  urgent 
need  of  definite  action,  and  on  January  18,  1864,  the 
question  was  submitted  to  the  voters  whether  water 
should  be  introduced  into  the  city  from  Lynde  Brook 
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in  the  town  of  Leicester  in  substanstial  accordance 
with  the  report  of  Mr.  Ball.  It  was  decided  in  the 
aflirmative  by  a  vote  of  864  yeas  to  282  nays. 

Work  was  soon  commenced  upon  reservoir  and  con- 
duit pipes,  and  on  November  14, 1864,  water  was  let  on 
for  the  first  time.  The  city  now  had  a  reservoir  on 
Lynde  Brook  of  the  capacity  of  228,000,000  gallons, 
the  height  of  the  dam  being  at  first  twenty-seven  feet 
from  the  bed  of  the  brook.  The  debt  of  the  city  by 
reason  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war  and 
introduction  of  water,  was  in  1865  nearly  $425,000. 
Mayor  Blake  suggested  and  encouraged  the  necessary 
measures  and  expenditures  required  by  the  growth  of 
the  city  and  demands  of  the  future.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  water  came  the  necessity  for  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  sewerage.  Mayor  Blake  recommended 
it  in  1866,  regarding  it  "  the  foremost  and  most  im- 
portant of  any  matter  which  can  come  before  us." 
Legislation  was  obtained,  and  in  1867  work  began  on 
a  portion  of  the  great  central  sewer  in  Mill  Brook  and 
some  lateral  sewers,  which  was  prosecuted  in  subse- 
quent years. 

Political  Activity  and  Influence. — No  period 
in  the  history  of  our  nation  since  the  Revolution 
has  approached  in  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  to  be 
determined  the  years  from  1848  to  1865.  Political 
questions  were  dignified  into  the  loftiest  moral  issues. 
The  grandest  fearlessness  of  political  action  was  the 
result  of  the  deepest  convictions  of  the  human  soul. 
"  Deep  answered  unto  deep,"  and  heart  to  heart. 
Men  held  freedom  dearer  than  life  and  partisans 
became  patriots.  The  stain  of  political  dishonor  was 
cleansed  with  blood  and  a  nation's  life  was  dearer 
than  one's  own. 

Worcester  had  no  humble  part  in  this  grand  awak- 
ening, this  beneficent  fusion  of  the  political  with  the 
moral  forces.  She  led  ;  she  did  not  with  cautious  and 
hesitating  step  follow.  The  first  majestic  movement 
was  in  the  Whig  National  Convention  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  June,  1848,  when  Worcester,  by  the  lips  of 
Hon.  Charles  Allen,  made  the  momentous  declara- 
tion :  "  You  have  put  one  ounce  too  much  on  the 
strong  back  of  Northern  endurance,  you  have  even 
presumed  that  the  State  which  led  on  the  first  revo- 
lution for  liberty  will  now  desert  that  cause  for  the 
miserable  boon  of  the  Vice-Presidency.  Sir,  Massa- 
chusetts will  spurn  the  bribe.  We  declare  the  Whig 
party  of  the  Union  this  day  dissolved." 

These  words  met  with  an  emphatic  response  in 
Worcester,  and  when,  on  June  21st,  after  the  return  of 
Mr.  Allen  from  the  convention,  a  meeting  was  held 
to  receive  him,  presided  over  by  our  honored  Albert 
Tolman,  its  members,  its  enthusiasm  and  its  earnest- 
ness left  no  doubt  as  to  Worcester's  endorsement  of 
his  action.  One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  that 
meeting  defined  with  a  clearness  of  expression  and  an 
intensity  of  spirit  rarely  equalled  the  lofty  attitude  of 
Worcester's  loyalty:  "Resolved,  That  Massachusetts 
wears  no  chains  and  spurns  all  bribes ;  that  Massa- 


chusetts goes  now  and  will  ever  go  for  free  .soil  and 
free  men,  for  free  lips  and  a  free  press,  for  a  free  land 
and  a  free  world." 

Worcester  was  fitly  chosen  as  the  place  for  holding 
the  People's  Convention  of  Massachusetts  on  June 
28,  1848,  of  which  Samuel  Hoar,  of  Concord,  a  name 
ever  honored,  was  president,  and  at  which  Charles 
Allen,  Charles  Sumner,  Henry  Wilson,  Joshua  R. 
Giddings  and  others  made  addresses,  and  who  were 
received  by  the  five  thousand  freemen  there  gathered 
with  unbounded  enthusiasm. 

The  Worcester  Spy,  then  under  the  management  of 
John  Milton  Earle,  was  an  unmistakable  factor  of 
great  power  in  the  grand  advance  that  stopped  only 
with  Appomattox.  On  July  5,  1848,  in  referring  to  tlie 
convention,  it  said :  "  They  have  spoken  a  voice  not  to 
be  mistaken  and  taken  a  stand  never  to  be  receded 
from  till  the  last  battle  is  fought  and  the  victory  won 
for  Liberty  and  Right."  In  another  article,  by  a  dif- 
ferent writer,  Worcester's  connection  with  the  origin 
of  the  Free  Soil  party  is  fully  considered.  It  is  my 
purpose  simply  to  refer  to  it.  But  I  content  myself 
with  quoting  the  words  of  Senator  Hoar  in  his  pro- 
found and  eloquent  address  at  the  celebration  of  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  naming  of  Worces- 
ter with  reference  to  this  subject.  He  says:  "But  as 
surely  as  Faneuil  Hall  was  the  cradle  of  American 
Independence  so  surely  was  Worcester  the  cradle  of 
the  later  revolution." 

The  liberty-loving  and  determined  people  of  Wor- 
cester and  Worcester  County  elected  Charles  Allen  to 
the  National  House  of  Representatives,  that  there 
his  words  and  their  words  might  be  heard  in  the  im- 
perative demand  that  slavery  should  not  invade  an- 
other foot  of  the  nation's  soil. 

The  attempt  to  enforce  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  the  aggression 
of  the  slave  power  caused  intense  excitement  at  the 
North.  Worcester's  position  in  relation  to  the  Fugi-  1 
tive  Slave  Law  was  pronounced  and  emphatic.  We  1 
do  not  need  to  resort  to  the  memory  of  men,  to  the 
daily  talk  of  Worcester's  earnest  men,  to  the  files  of 
unofficial  publications,  though  these  all  confirm  the 
fact  of  the  city's  deep  feeling.  I  suppose  that  very 
few,  of  the  present  generation  at  least,  know  that  in 
one  of  the  official  publications  of  the  city  is  a  declara- 
tion of  purpose  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  that  at  once 
lifts  the  author  of  it  to  a  place  of  unending  honor, 
and  puts  his  city  and  our  city  where  no  hand  can  rob 
it  of  its  glory. 

Again,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  refer  to  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  Mayor  Bacon  in  1851. 

In  referring  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  he  says: 
"  If  it  be  asked  whether  it  is  intended  that  the 
police  of  the  city  shall,  in  its  official  capacity,  aid 
in  its  enforcement,  I  answer.  No."  He  then  con- 
siders the  effect  of  a  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Priggs  vs.  Pennsylva- 
nia, 16  Peters  608,  in    its  operation   upon  a  law  of 
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Massachusetts,  Acts  of  1843,  ch.  69,  which  provided 
that  no  sheriff,  constable  or  other  officer  of  this 
Commonwealth  should  arrest  or  detain,  or  aid  in  the 
arrest  or  detention,  of  any  person  for  the  reason  that 
he  was  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave,  and  closes  as  fol- 
lows: "And  it  is  necessary  for  me  only  to  add  that 
should  any  officer  of  tlie  city,  embraced  within  the 
provisions  of  that  Act  of  1843,  be  found  violating  its 
provisions,  I  should  deem  it  my  duty  to  recommend  his 

IMMEDIATE   REMOVAL  FROM  OFFICE." 

Only  three  years  after  these  noble  words  were 
spoken,  AVorcester  had  an  opportunity  of  showing 
by  action  that  the  words  of  its  mayor  expressed  their 
own  deep  and  abiding  convictions.  The  arrest,  in 
Boston,  of  Anthony  Burns,  as  a  fugitive  slave,  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  him  to  his  owner  (?),  which 
took  place  in  May,  1854,  roused  Worcester  to  an 
exceptional  degree.  A  contemporary  account  of  the 
great  meetings  here,  consequent  upon  it,  will  best 
illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  The  following 
account  is  taken  from  the  Spy  of  May  31,  1854 : 


GREAT  MEETING    IN   WORCESTER. 
Balhj  at  llie  CUij  Ball! 

Without  the  issuing  of  a  single  handbill  or  any  previous  notice,  more 
than  a  thousand  citizens  of  Worcester  were  assembled  in  the  City  Hall 
on  Saturday  evening  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell. 

Speeches  were  made  by  W.  W.  Rice,  Dr.  0.  Martin,  Thomas  Drew,  T. 
W.  Higginson  and  S.  S.  Foster,  all  of  which  were  received  with  the  most 
enthnsiastic  applause.  The  most  intense  excitement  prevails  in  regard 
to  the  disgraceful  proceedings  of  the  U.  S.  Government  in  backing  up 
the  Kidnappers  of  men  upon  the  soil  of  Massachusetts.  But  one  feeling 
pervades  this  entire  community, — Whigs,  Democrats  and  all  seem  to  be 
animated  by  one  common  sentiment  of  earnest  opposition  to  the  infamous 
invasion  of  our  soil  by  the  desperadoes  of  the  Southern  States  under  the 
protection  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  voted  unanimously  to  lay  aside  business  on  Monday  and  pro- 
ceed to  Boston  en  ntasse,  there  to  meet  the  friends  of  Freedom  and  hu- 
manity from  other  sections  of  the  State  and  to  take  counsel  together 
upon  the  emergencies  of  the  times. 

Not  less  than  nine  hundred  people  from  this  section  went  to  Boston 
by  the  special  and  other  trains  on  Saturday  and  a  much  larger  number 
will  be  there  today.  The  people  of  the  country  towns  are  aroused  to  a 
pitch  of  excitement  hitherto  never  seen  in  Massachusetts  since  the  days 
of  the  Revolution.  What  the  result  may  be  Heaven  only  knows,  biit 
one  thing  is  certain  ;  the  administration  and  tho  South  have  raised  a 
storm  which  can  only  be  quelled  when  the  manacles  fall  from  the  limbs 
of  the  last  slave. 

On  Sunday  evening  the  City  Hall  was  crammed  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
with  an  earnest  and  true-hearted  audience  brought  together  by  the 
demonstrations  now  being  made  by  the  slave  power  of  its  authority  in 
and  over  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Martin  was  called  to  the  Chair  and  made 
some  stirring  remarks  on  the  occasion  Other  able  and  eloquent  addresses 
were  made  by  D.  F.  Parker,  Rev.  Mr.  Marrs,  S.  S.  Foster,  Thomas  Drew 
and  others,  all  breathing  the  most  determined  feeling  to  fight  the  battle 
of  Freedom  and  to  use  all  proper  means  to  prevent  the  return  of  any 
fugitive  from  bondage. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Parker's  remarks  he  renounced  his  former  party 
allegiance  and  expressed  his  determination  hereafter  to  go-for  freedom 
to  all  mankind,  everywhere—  .  .  .  The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  Court 
Square  in  Boston,  at  11  o'clock  yesterday. 

Among  those  who  went  to  Boston  were:  Adin 
Thayer,  W.  W.  Rice,  T.  W.  Higginson  and  Martin 
Stowell. 

Two  citizens  of  Worcester  were  arrested  for  acts 
alleged  to  have  been  done  by  them  in  opposing  the 
United  States  officer,  at  Boston.     They  were  T.  W. 


Higginson  and  Martin  Stowell.  Neither  was  con- 
victed. 

The  rendition  of  Burns  produced  a  profound  im- 
pression in  this  city.  The  bells  of  all  the  churches 
were  tolled  during  the  day ;  the  stores  were  closed  and 
draped  in  black ;  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  re- 
versed, furled,  draped  with  black  and  raised  half-mast 
high,  was  hoisted  on  the  liberty  pole  ou  the  Common. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  effigies  of  four  men,  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  Burns  case,  were  found 
suspended  on  the  Common.  Large  labels  were  at- 
tached. 

No.  1. 
PONTIUS  PILATE  LORING, 

THE  UNJUST  JUDGE. 

No.  2. 
BEN.  HALLETT, 

THE  KIDNAPPER. 

No.  3. 

CALEB  GUSHING, 

THE   BLOODHOUND. 

No.  4. 
FRANK  PIERCE, 

SATAN'S  JOUUNEiMAN. 

Scarcely  had  Burns  been  remanded  to  slaverj',  when 
the  slave-hunters  sought  Worcester  for  the  supposed 
purpose  of  securing  the  person  of  William  H.  Jan- 
kins,  an  escaped  slave.  On  Sunday  October  29,  1854, 
information  was  received  that  Asa  O.  Butman,  a 
deputy  United  States  marshal,  who  had  arrested 
Burns,  was  here.  At  once  the  Sj^y  issued  the  follow- 
ing notice : — 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  KIDNAPPERS  ! 

BUT.MAN,  THE    KIDNAPPER  OF  TH03IAS    SIMS    AND  ANTHONY    BURNS,    IS  IN 

TOWN,  ACCOMPANIED  BY    ANOTHER  OFFICER  I  I  THEY  ARE   BOOKED 

AT    THE     AMERICAN     TEMPERANCE     HOUSE  !     LOOK     OUT     FOR 

THEM  !  1 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  evening,  and 
tlie  vigilance  committee  previously  appointed  watched 
the  hotel  and  the  movements  of  Butman.  They  were 
assisted  by  a  large  number  of  volunteers,  who  sur- 
rounded the  hotel.  The  crowd  increased  and  became 
somewhat  demonstrative  in  language.  A  pistol  was 
seen  in  the  hands  of  Butman,  a  complaint  was  at 
once  made  against  him  for  carrying  dangerous  weap- 
ons, he  was  arrested  and  came  before  the  court  the 
next  morning  and  gave  bail  for  his  appearance  at  a 
later  day.  The  Commonwealth  was  represented  by 
W.  W.  Rice  and  Adin  Thayer. 

Upon  his  release,  the  excitement  was  such,  the  at- 
tendance so  large,  and  the  outlook  so  ominous,  that 
he  sought  the  protection  of  the  officers  of  the  law, 
which  was  granted,  and  he  was  taken  to  the  marshal's 
office.  But  with  that  respect  for  law  which  Worcester 
has  signally  displayed,  and  with  the  most  earnest 
purpose  to  prevent  violence,  those  whose  love  for 
freedom  could  never  be  questioned,  attempted  to 
repress  the  ardor  of  the  crowd.  George  F.  Hoar  ad- 
dressed the  throng  and  earnestly  besought  that  no 
violence  should  be  infiicted  on  Butman,  and  cour- 
ageously announced  that  he  had  offered  to  accompany 
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Butman  to  the  depot.  Rev.  T.  W.  Higginson,  Martin 
Stowell,  S.  S.  Foster  and  others  volunteered  to  form  a 
body-guard  for  Butman's  safety.  A  more  instructive 
scene  has  rarely  been  witnessed  in  Worcester  than 
the  protection  afforded  by  these  ardent  friends  of 
liberty  to  the  person  of  this  cringing  coward,  whose 
supposed  business  they  bitterly  loathed.  These,  with 
a  few  police,  escorted  Butman  to  the  depot.  Theie 
were  obstacles  to  a  rapid  journey,  and  upon  arrival  at 
the  station,  it  was  found  that  the  train  upon  which 
they  proposed  to  send  Butman  to  Boston,  had  left- 
Mr.  Foster  stated  to  the  crowd  that  Butman  had  pro- 
mised never  again  to  visit  Worcester,  if  he  could 
safely  depart;  that  this  was  a  victory  for  freedom, 
and  he  hoped  that  no  violence  would  mar  the  triumph- 
At  last  Butman  was  started  for  Boston  in  a  hack,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Higginson.  It  is  believed  that  he 
kept  his  promise! 

There  was  no  occasion  to  "  recommend  for  immediate 
removal  "  any  of  the  Worcester  police;  their  only  as- 
sistance rendered  Butman  was  to  get  him  safely  out  of 
the  city  without  his  prize.  It  may  be  very  doubtful  if 
Mr.  Butman's  visit  here  was  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  Mr.  Jenkins,  for  the  reason  that  more 
than  three  years  prior  to  his  visit,  Mr.  Jenkins, 
through  the  instrumentalitj' of  Emory  Washburn,  had 
been  manumitted  by  his  owner  (?),  W.  E.  Taylor,  of 
Norfolk,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  the  instru- 
ment of  manumission  had  been  recorded  in  Norfolk 
in  1851,  and  in  the  city  clerk's  office  at  Worcester 
on  June  9,  1854. 

As  it  is  believed  that  it  is  the  only  document  of 
that  character  recorded  here  since  1777,  at  which 
time  one  of  similar  import  is  of  record,  I  have  thought 
it  deserving  of  insertion  here.     It  is  as  follows. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  William  E.  Taylor,  of  the 
City  of  Norfolk  and  State  of  Virginia,  have  manumitted,  Emanci- 
pated and  set  free,  and  by  these  presents  do  manumit,  emancipate  and 
set  free  a  mulatto  man  slave  named  Henry  Jenkins,  and  sometimes 
called  William  Henry  .Jenkins,  who  was  purchased  by  me  in  the  year 
1S37  of  the  late  John  N.  Waike,  of  the  said  City  of  Norfolk,  and  I 
hereby  declare  him,  the  said  Henry,  to  be  entirely  liberated  from 
slavery  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  person, 
with  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  invest  him.  The  said  Henry  hereby 
emancipated  is  a  man  of  light  complexion,  about  five  feet  eight  or 
nine  inches  high,  and  about  thirty-five  years  of  age. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my 
seal  at  the  City  of  Norfolk,  aforesaid,  this  20th  day  of  March,  a.d. 
1851. 

W.  E.  Tavloe.    [LS.J 

In  the  Clerk's  office  of  the  Court  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  Norfolk,  on  the  20th  day  of  Blarch,  1851,  this  deed  of  emancipa- 
tion was  acknowledged  by  William  J2.  Taylor,  party  thereto,  and 
admitted  to  record. 

Teste  Jno.  Williams,  CZ. 

1851,  March  20  Ack*  in  off  by  Wm.  E.  Taylor  and  A.  R. 

Teste  Jno.  Williams,  CI. 

Recorded  and  examined,  Jxo.  Williams,  CI. 

(State  tax  paid.) 

The  righteous  indignation  of  Worcester  over  the 
dastardly  assault  upon  Senator  Sumner  found  imme- 
diate expression  at  a  meeting  held  in  May,  1856. 
The  officers  of  the  meeting  were  ;  President,  Hon.  J. 
S.  C.  Knowlton  ;  Vice  Presidents,  Rejoice  Newton,  Ira 


M.  Barton,  W.  A.  Wheeler,  George  W.  Richardson, 
Henry  Chapin,  Charles  Thurber,  Lee  Sprague,  P. 
Emory  Aldrich,  George  M.  Rice,  William  T.  Merri- 
field,  Edward  Earle,  Joseph  Mason  and  Thomas  Kin- 
nicutt ;  Secretary,  P.  L.  Moen.  Speeches  were  made 
by  P.  Emory  Aldrich,  Charles  Allen,  Dwight  Foster, 
D.  F.  Parker,  J.  B.  D.  Coggswell  and  Rev.  Horace 
James.  For  participation  in  this  service,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  Worcester  ought  to  hold  these  honored 
men  in  enduring  remembrance. 

During  all  this  period  the  activity  of  Worcester  in 
the  anti-slavery  cause  was  conspicuous,  not  simply  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  but  in  the 
great  body  of  the  more  practical  and  constitutional 
Free  Soilers  and  Whigs.  The  records  of  the  Wor- 
cester County  South  Division  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Worcester  Society  of 
Antiquity,  show  that  as  early  as  1847  the  society 
began  to  adopt  resolutions  that  it  was  the  "  duty  of 
the  non-slave-holding  States  to  immediately  secede 
from  the  Union."  In  1851,  while  it  rejoiced  in  the 
election  of  Charles  Sumner,  it  resolved  that  he, 
Giddings,  Hale,  Mann,  etc.,  occupy  an  utterly  inde- 
fensible position,  because  they  have  taken  an  oath  to 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Again, 
in  1854,  after  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party, 
it  resolved  that  the  support  of  the  new  party  is  prac- 
tical treason  to  the  anti-slavery  cause. 

Its  members  were  animated  by  a  deep  and  abiding 
spirit  of  abhorrence  of  the  institution  of  slavery  and 
could  see  no  possible  issue  out  of  participation  in  its 
crime,  except  by  withdrawal  from  a  government  whose 
Constitution,  they  argued,  sustained  it.  Events  have 
shown  that,  by  the  very  opposite  course  of  insistence 
that  no  State  should  or  could  legally  withdraw  from 
the  Union,  the  grand  consummation  which  they  so 
earnestly  desired — the  utter  annihilation  of  slavery — 
has  been  accomplished.  The  great  majority  of  Worces- 
ter's freedom-loving  population,  while  detesting  slav- 
ery, were  not  disunionists.  The  Anti-Slavery  Society 
resolved  that  no  true  abolitionist  could  consistently 
hold  office,  but  Worcester  agreed  with  Dr.  Oraniel 
Martin,  who  in  one  of  the  public  meetings  of  the 
society,  in  1854,  argued  that  it  was  wisest  for  the 
cause  to  vote  for  the  best  anti-slavery  candidates  they 
could  get. 

But,  however  much  certain  details  of  action  were 
disapproved,  without  doubt  the  work  of  that  society 
served  a  most  beneficent  purpose  and  was  a  grand 
educator  of  the  people.  Stephen  S.  Foster  and  Abby 
Kelly  Foster  were  the  best  known  members  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  their  assiduous  and  fearless 
labor,  day  and  night,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  was 
acontribution  of  great  power  to  the  general  cause. 

A  greater  privilege  yet  awaited  Worcester.  It  be- 
came the  birth-place  of  the  Republican  party.  This 
is  not  intended  in  a  partisan  sense  or  with  a  partisan 
bias,  but  simply  in  a  historical  view. 

On  July  20,  1854,  the  "People's  Convention"  was 
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held  in  Worcester,  participated  in  by  many  of  Wor- 
cester's strong  men  as  well  as  from  all  sections  of  the 
State.  Upon  that  day  the  party  took  the  name  of 
"  Republican." 

P.  Emory  Aldrich  and  P.  W.  Taft,  of  Worcester,  were 
upon  the  Committee  on  Eesolutions,  which  reported, 
among  other  resolutions,  the  following ; 

"Rescued,  That  the  nnquestionable  existence  of  a  settled  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  slave  power  to  convert  the  Republic  which  our  fathers 
founded  on  principles  of  justice  and  liberty  into  a  slave-holding  despot- 
ism, whose  vital  and  animating'spirit  shall  be  the  preservation,  propa- 
gation and  perpetuation  of  slavery,  calls  for  the  immediate  union  of  all 
true  men  into  a  party  which  shall  make  the  question  of  freedom  par- 
amount to  all  other  political  questions. 

Eesohed^  That  in  co<)peration  with  the  friends  of  freedom  in  other 
States  we  hereby  form  ourselves  into  the  Eepcblicak  Pabtt  of  Massa- 
chusetts, pledged  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  purposes '" — 

among  which  were  the  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  the  restoration  of  liberty  ;o  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, prohibition  of  slavery  in  all  the  Territories, 
refusal  of  admission  of  any  more  slave  States  into  the 
Union,  etc. 

The  activity  of  Worcester  in  the  formation  of  the 
Republican  party  and  in  the  great  struggle  for  free- 
dom in  Kansa.s  are  considered  so  fully  by  another 
writer  that  I  forego  further  mention  of  it.  So,  too, 
the  energy  and  the  sacrifice  of  Worcester  in  the  Civil 
War  receive  treatment  in  another  article.  All,  how- 
ever, combine  to  form  the  magnificent  total  of  Wor- 
cester's achievement  in  behalf  of  Liberty  and  Union. 

Worcester's  contribution  to  the  great  temperance 
movement  was  not  equalled  by  any  town  in  the 
State. 

The  consecration  to  a  life  of  sobriety  and  moral 
effort  made  by  John  B.  Gough,  when,  at  the  Worces- 
cester  Town  Hall  on  October  31,  1842,  he  took  the 
pledge  of  total  abstinence,  had  doubtless  a  more 
beneficent  effect  upon  the  whole  land  in  the  grand 
efforts  for  the  reclamation  of  those  addicted  to  the 
excessive  use  of  liquor  and  in  the  elevation  of  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  country,  than  any  other  agency. 
In  the  suppression  of  the  sale  of  liquor,  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  Mayor  Bacon,  in  his  inaugural  address 
of  1852,  has  proved  more  potent  than  any  other  legal 
means.  He  says  :  "  We  cannot  rely  upon  living  wit- 
nesses to  give  the  testimony  sufiicient  to  put  down 
this  traffic.  Why  should  we  not  then,  as  in  other 
cases,  appeal  to  the  tools — the  implements,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  the  very  liquor  itself  and  get  their 
response?    Why  not  produce  and  interrogate  them  ?" 

CLOSING    PERIOD. 

The  space  allowed  for  this  article  has  already  been 
exceeded;  the  reference  to  this  period  must,  there- 
fore, be  exceedingly  brief  The  materials  for  its  his- 
tory are  so  accessible  that  any  one  may  readily 
examine  for  himself 

The  causes  which  contributed  to  the  growth  and 
prominence  of  Worcester  have  continued  to  exist  and 
operate,  so  that  now  it  is  estimated  that  the  city  has 


a  population  of  about  82,000.  It  has  a  valuation  of 
5*4,514,536  and  23,122  polls.  Its  Lynde  Brook  Res- 
ervoir has  been  increased  so  that  its  storage  capacity 
is  now  680,000,000  gallons.  In  1883  the  city  took  the 
waters  of  Tatnuck  Brook  as  an  additional  water  sup- 
ply, and  the  distributing  reservoir  upon  that  stream 
has  a  storage  capacity  of  370,000,000  gallons,  so  that, 
with  Bell  Pond,  of  30,000,000  gallons,  its  present 
actual  supply  is  1,080,000,000  gallons.  The  daily 
consumption  is  somewhat  over  4,000,000  gallons.  It 
has  now  110  miles  of  main  pipe  and  76  miles  of  ser- 
vice pipe.  Its  water-works  system  has  cost  about 
^2,350,000. 

Work  upon  the  construction  of  sewers  has  been 
continued  until  now  the  city  has  sixty-eight  miles  of 
sewers,  all  constructed  within  the  last  twenty-one 
years.  It  has  now  a  duty  imposed  upon  it  of  purify- 
ing its  sewage  before  pouring  it  int<5  the  Blackstone 
River.  The  total  cost  of  its  sewers  has  exceeded 
§2,400,000. 

The  act  which  authorized  the  city's  sewer  system 
provided  that  assessments  might  be  made  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost  upon  those  whose  estates  were  bene- 
fited thereby. 

Each  city  government  till  1872  hesitated  and  de- 
layed to  take  the  action  authorized.  It  was  necessarily 
attended  with  great  embarrassments  and  difficul- 
ties, but  Hon.  George  F.  Verry,  in  his  inaugural  of 
1872,  took  strong  and  fearless  ground  as  to  the 
necessity  of  meeting  the  question  and  dealing  with  it 
ivithout  further  delay.  Accordingly,  in  1872,  an 
a-sessment,  aggregating  .f4.50,000,  was  laid.  Natur- 
ally it  met  with  opposition,  but  its  legality  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Supreme  Court  and  it  was  collected. 

The  mayors  during  this  period  have  been  as  follows  : 
1869-71,  James  B.Blake;  1871,  Henry  Chapin,  at/ 
interim,  for  a  few  weeks  after  Mayor  Blake's  death, 
Edward  Earle  the  balance  of  the  year  ;  1872,  George 

F.  Terry ;  1873,  Clark  Jillson ;  1874,  Edward  L. 
Davis;  187.3-76,  Clark  Jillson  ;  1877-79,  Charles  B. 
Pratt;  1880-81,  Frank  H.  Kelley;  1882,  Elijah  B. 
Stoddard  ;  1883,  Samuel  E.  Hildreth  ;  1884-85,  Chas. 

G.  Reed;  1886-89,  Samuel  Winslow. 

In  1871  the  city  took  decisive  action  towards  re- 
moving the  railroad  tracks  from  the  old  Common  and 
some  of  the  adjacent  and  most  frequented  streets, 
which  resulted  in  their  removal  and  the  construction 
of  the  Union  Station.  In  ISSo  steps  were  taken  to 
secure  the  removal  of  the  Old  South  meeting-house, 
and  under  legislative  authority  it  was  accomplished 
in  1887,  at  an  expense  of  .$115,000.  The  Common  is 
now  free  from  all  structures  not  belonging  to  the  city. 
The  City  Hall,  the  monument  to  Col.  Timothy  Bige- 
low,  erected  in  1861,  and  the  beautiful  soldiers'  mon- 
ument, dedicated  July  15,  1874,  alone  remain  upon  it. 

The  wisdom  of  providing  ample  parks  by  the  city 
was  stimulated  by  the  gifts  of  Horace  H.  Bigelow  and 
later  of  Edward  L.  Davis,  of  Lake  Park,  on  the  shores 
of  Quinsigamond,  and  of  Stephen  Salisbury,  of  Insti- 
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tute  Park,  on  the  shores  of  Salisbury  Pond,  so  that  in 
1888  the  city  government  appropriated  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  lor  the  purchase  of  several 
tracts  in  various  sections  of  the  city  for  use  as  parks. 

Worcester's  benefactors  have  been  largely  those 
whose  gifts  have  been  their  loyal  service  to  her,  but 
she  is  not  without  those  who  added  to  such  service 
more  material  means.  The  largest  pecuniary  gift 
which  Worcester  ever  received  was  from  George 
Jaques,  who  by  deed  and  will  gave  to  the  city  in  1872 
over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  city  hospital. 
Mrs.  Helen  C.  Knowles,  wife  of  Lucius  J.  Knowles, 
gave  to  the  city  in  1886,  by  her  will,  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  maternity  ward  in  connection  with 
the  hospital.  George  Bancroft,  in  1882,  presented  to 
his  native  city  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  foundation  of  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  his 
parents,  the  inc(?me  to  be  devoted  towards  the  liberal 
education  of  some  young  native  of  Worcester  who,  in 
the  schools  of  the  city,  may  prove  his  ability. 

Still  another  railroad  leading  to  Worcester  has  been 
added — the  Boston,  Barre  and  Gardner — to  which  the 
city  liberally  contributed  two  hundred  and  sixty-two 
thousand  dollars  in  subscription  to  the  capital  stock. 
The  Worcester  and  Shrewsbury  Railroad  to  the  lake 
affords  abundant  facilities  for  access  to  that  attractive 
resort. 

The  street  railroad  has  extended  its  location,  so  that 
now  it  has  seventeen  miles  of  track,  and  carried  the 
past  year  3,794,169  passengers. 

The  city's  streets  have  increased  in  number  and 
length,  so  that  now  it  h,is  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
miles  of  public  streets,  and  fifty  miles  of  private  ways. 

Its  schools  have  been  fostered  with  a  generous  hand, 
the  appropriation  the  past  year  for  that  purpose  being 
$206,554.00.  Its  great  educational  institutions  have 
been  supplemented  by  the  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
Clark  University. 

Though  the  net  debt  of  the  city  was,  on  November 
30,  1888,  $2,061,183.00,  yet  its  credit  stands  as  high, 
and  its  bonds  sell  at  as  much  premium,  as  those  of 
any  town  or  city  in  the  country. 

Although  Worcester  has,  at  no  time,  been  repre- 
sented upon  the  successful  State  ticket  since  1869, 
yet  her  influence  has  not  sensibly  diminished.  Her 
leading  men  have  rendered  service  in  other  capacities. 

George  F.  Hoae  represented  this  district  in  the 
National  House  of  Representatives  from  1869  to 
1877,  and  has  been  greatly  distinguished  as  United 
States  Senator  from  Massachusetts  since  1877. 

Charles  Devens,  Jr.,  remained  upon  the  Supe- 
rior Court  bench  till  1873,  when  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
and  remained  such  till  1877,  when  he  became  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  United  States  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Hayes.  Upon  his  retirement  from  that 
position  in  1881,  he  was  again  appointed  one  of  the 
justices  of  our  Supreme  Court,  which  position  he 
now  occupies. 


Francis  H.  Dewey  was  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
Superior  Court  from  1869  to  1881,  when  he  resigned. 

P.  Emory  Aldrich  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Superior  Court  bench  since  1873,  and 

Hamilton  B.  Staples  since  1881. 

W.  W.  Rice  succeeded  Geo.  F.  Hoar  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  remained  till  1887. 

Joseph  H.  Walker  has  just  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  next  House. 

A  merited  and  distinguished  honor  was  conferred 
upon  Ex-Gov.  Bullock,  in  the  offer  by  President 
Hayes  of  the  nomination  of  his  name  for  minister  to 
England,  which  was  declined  by  Jlr.  Bullock. 

Henry  Chapin  remained  judge  of  Probate  till 
his  death,  in  1878,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  another 
citizen  of  Worcester,  Adin  Thayer,  who  held  the 
office  till  his  death,  in  1888. 

Thomas  L.  Nelson  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Massachusetts 
District  in  1879,  and  still  occupies  the  position. 

Worcester  has  furnished  district  attorne3's  for  the 
Jliddle  District  during  the  entire  time,  viz. :  W.  W. 
Rice,  H.  B.  Staples,  Francis  T.  Blackmer,  W.  S.  B. 
Hopkins,  and  the  present  incumbent. 

Worcester  has  had  the  service  of  distinguished 
members  of  the  bar  as  city  solicitors,  including  T.  L. 
Nelson,  F.  T.  Blackmer  and  Frank  P.  Goulding. 

Concltjsion. — If,  from  the  foregoing  sketch,  it  can 
be  seen  that  Worcester,  during  the  past  century  of 
her  existence,  has  been  true  to  the  highest  demands 
of  civic  existence  ;  has  been  active  and  usually  fore- 
most in  the  great  movements  of  political  thought; 
that  her  people  have  been  inspired  with  a  true  con- 
ception of  duty  ;  that  her  leaders  have  been  fearless 
and  actuated  by  noble  impulses ;  that  material  pros- 
perity has  been  attained  by  promoting  intellectual 
and  moral  growth,  as  well  as  by  sagacious  judgment 
and  varied  industries  ;  that  her  true  progress  has  not 
been  retarded  by  alien  indifference,  but  promoted  by 
the  filial  aflection  of  her  children,  its  purpose  will 
have  been  accomplished. 

The  fountains  of  her  political  action  have  remained 
pure.  Her  affairs  have  been,  in  the  main,  committed 
to  men  of  education  and  capacity.  She  has  ordina- 
rily chosen  as  her  servants  those  who,  from  culture, 
intelligence,  honesty  and  maturity  of  judgment,  were 
qualified  to  represent  her  worthily.  The  demagogue 
has  found  here  no  place  for  the  sole  of  his  foot;  the 
unworthy  self-seeker  for  office  has  been  doomed  to 
disappointment. 

Adherence  to  these  principles  and  continuance  of 
present  intellectual  and  economic  conditions  assure 
Worcester's  future. 

A  more  apt  embodiment  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant phases  of  Worcester's  history  and  life  can 
hardly  be  found  than  in  the  following  extract,  from 
that  admirable  inaugural  of  Mayor  Bacon,  so  often 
referred  to  : 

The  fact  thiit  absenteeism,  the  bane  of  cities,  as  it  is  of  States,  is 
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here  almost  wholly  unknown,  a  very  minute  and  quite  inconsiderable 

proportion  only  of  the  property  of  Worcester  being  owned  by  non-resi- 
dents, the  capital  here,  particularly  that  devoted  to  and  invested  in 
manufactures,  in  trade,  in  mechanic  arts  being  almost  entirely  owned, 
supervised  and  managed  not  by  the  agent  of  some  distant  capitalist,  but 
by  the  resideut  proprietor,  whose  personal  supervision  of  bis  owu  af- 
fairs and  his  owu  capital  insures  thrift  and  profit  in  his  own  business, 
and  whose  personal  residence  amongst  us  is  a  sure  guai-antee  of  his 
sympathy  and  generous  co-operation  in  every  enterprise  calculated  to 
benefit  the  city  of  his  residence  ;  the  circumstance  .  .  .  that  our  capi- 
tal, manufacturing  and  mechanical,  is  quite  minutely  subdivided  and 
owned  in  moderate  and  comparatively  inconsiderable  amounts,  by  a 
great  number  of  thrifty  and  independent  proprietoi-s,  the  fortunate  pe- 
culiarity in  our  industrial  organization,  that  the  prosperity  of  our  city 
is  not  dependent,  as  is  the  case  not  unfrequently  elsewhere  upon  the 
prosperity  of  anyone  particularly  dominant  and  controlling  mechanical 
or  manufacturing  interest,  wllich  now  flourishing,  and  now  depressed, 
exhibits  the  place  of  its  location,  uow  a  town  or  city,  full  of  life  and 
activity,  and  now  embarrassed  in  its  business  and  the  abode  of  idleness 
and  a  place  of  stagnation  and  distress  ;  the  stability  of  our  prosperity, 
on  the  contrary,  reposing  upon  the  great  number  and  variety  of  inter- 
ests and  trades,  manufacturing,  mechanical  and  commercial,  carried  on 
here,  where,  though  one  branch  or  interest  may  be  at  any  given  time 
depressed,  the  greater  number  will  be  found  prosperous  and  produc- 
tive ;  these,  and  all  these,  have  conduced  to  our  prosperity,  and  now- 
let  me  ask  which  of  these  causes  has  exhausted  itself,  or  which  is 
likely  to  cease  its  operation  ?    Not  one  ;  in  my  opinion  not  one. 

As  true  to-day  as  in  1851,  and  of  all  the  causes 
which  have  contributed  to  Worcester's  honor  and  her 
prosperity,  not  one  has  exhausted  itself. 


CHAPTER     CLXXXI. 

WORCESTER— (G;«i';««frf.) 

ECCLESIASTICAL   HISTORY. 
BY  CHARI,ES  EMERY  STEVENS. 

A  HISTORY  of  any  New  England  town  without  an 
ecclesiastical  chapter  would  surely  be  like  the  play 
of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out.  For  a 
city  of  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  with  fifty 
churches  and  fifteen  denominations,  and  a  history 
covering  two  centuries,  such  a  chapter  ought  of  right 
to  occupy  a  large  space.  But  this  the  plan  of  the 
present  work  altogether  forbids.  Only  a  very  con- 
densed outline  of  what  might  well  fill  a  volume  can 
here  be  given.  It  must  needs  be  a  somewhat  bald 
narration.  Outline  sketches  admit  of  neither  shad- 
ing nor  color.  Under  such  limitations  this  writing 
must  proceed. 

At  the  outset  two  methods  of  treatment  presented 
themselves.  One  was  the  chronological  method ; 
the  other  was  the  topical.  By  the  latter  method  all 
that  is  to  be  said  of  one  denomination  would  be  pre- 
sented by  itself;  the  topic  would  be  exhausted  be- 
fore another  was  touched.  Beginning  with  the 
Trinitarian  Congregationalists,  for  example,  we  should 
treat  of  all  the  churches  of  that  order  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  next.  And  although  the  other 
method  may  have  its  advantages,  and,  indeed,  has 
been  adopted  by  some  writers,  this,  on  the  whole, 
seemed  to  be  the  preferable  method.     It  has  this  im- 


portant advantage,  that  the  origin  and  growth  of 
each  denomination  can  be  viewed  consecutively  and 
apart  from  others.  Accordingly,  this  method  will  be 
pursued  in  the  present  history.  Without  further 
preface,  I  begin  with  the 

Trinitarian  Congregationalists — First  or  Old 
South  Church. — The  first  permanent  settlement  in 
Worcester  began  on  the  21st  of  October,  1713. 
Nearly  fifty  years  before,  steps  had  been  taken  towards 
this  end  and  temporary  settlements  had  been  begun  ; 
but  before  foot  was  set  upon  the  soil  a  provision  was 
made  "that  a  good  minister  of  God's  word  be  placed 
there."  This  provision  was  first  realized  in  the  year 
1719,  when  the  Rev.  Andrew  Gardner  was  ordained 
as  the  first  minister  of  the  Gospel  settled  in  Worces- 
ter. Before  this,  however,  the  people  had  been  wont 
to  assemble  regularly  for  public  worship  in  their 
dwelling-houses,  and  notably  in  that  of  Gershom 
Rice,  who  was  the  first  to  open  his  house  for  the  pur- 
pose. Soon  the  dwelling-house  became  too  strait, 
and  in  1717  a  small  meeting-house  of  logs  was  built. 
It  stood  at  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Green  Streets, 
just  southeast  of  the  Common.  This  served  its  pur- 
pose until  1719,  when  a  more  spacious  edifice  was 
erected  on  the  site  thenceforward  occupied  by  the 
Old  South  for  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years. 
Meanwhile  a  church  had  been  constituted — perhaps 
self-constituted — with  Daniel  Heywood  and  Nathan- 
iel Moore  for  its  first  deacons.  This  occurred  soon 
after  the  permanent  settlement.  The  precise  date  of 
this  important  beginning  is  not  known,  but  Whitney 
("  History  of  Worcester  County ")  thinks  that  all 
probabilities  point  to  the  year  1719.  This,  then, 
seems  to  have  been  the  year  when  the  church  was 
organized,  the  meeting-house  built  and  the  first  min- 
ister settled. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Gardner  was  not  a  happy  one. 
He  was  addicted  to  deer-hunting  and  practical  jokes, 
and,  naturally,  was  accused  of  remissness  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  His  people  on  their  part  ne- 
glected to  pay  his  small  stipend  of  perhaps  £40,  and 
also  the  "  gratuity  "  of  £60,  which  they  had  voted  to 
give  him.  Dissatisfaction  increased  ;  some  left  his 
preaching.  The  General  Court  having  been  appealed 
to  in  vain,  an  ecclesiastical  council  was  at  length 
convened,  in  September,  1721,  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand.  After  long  delay  by  the  council,  on  the  31st 
of  October,  1722,  Mr.  Gardner  was  dismissed  from 
his  charge.  It  is  said  his  errors  were  more  of  the 
head  than  of  the  heart.  He  was  generous,  some- 
times without  regard  to  consequences.  This  instance 
has  been  preserved:  "A  poor  parishioner  having 
solicited  aid  in  circumstances  of  distress,  Mr.  Gard- 
ner gave  away  his  only  pair  of  shoes  for  his  relief; 
and,  as  this  was  done  on  Saturday,  appeared  the  next 
day  in  his  stockings  at  the  desk  to  perform  the  morn- 
ing service,  and  in  the  evening  officiated  in  borrowed 
slippers  a  world  too  wide  for  his  slender  members." 
Mr.  Gardner  was  a  native  of  Brookline  and   agradu- 
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ate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1712.  It  was  thought 
wortliy  of  mention  that,  in  conformity  with  the  cus- 
tom of  the  time,  liis  name  was  placed  last  in  the  roll 
of  his  class,  as  indicating  the  relative  social  position 
of  his  parents.  For  the  same  reason  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's name  would  have  stood  at  the  foot  of  his  class 
had  he  been  college  bred.  The  subsequent  history 
of  Mr.  Gardner  did  not  improve  his  reputation.  In- 
stalled as  the  first  minister  of  Lunenbuig  in  1728, 
and  dismissed  in  1731  "  because  he  was  unworthy,'' 
he  retired  to  a  town  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and 
there  died  at  an  advanced  age.  After  a  period  of 
preaching  without  settlement  by  the  Rev.  Shearjashub 
Bourne,  the  Rev.  Thomas  White  and  others,  on  the 
10th  of  February,  1725,  a  call  was  given  to  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Burr,  and  on  the  13th  of  October  following  he 
was  ordained  as  the  second  minister.  A  long  and 
quiet  ministry  followed.  His  relations  with  the  peo- 
ple were  cordial,  and  the  latter  were  forward  and  gen- 
erous in  his  support.  When  the  paper  money  of  the 
period  became  depreciated  they  took  care  that  his 
salary  should  not  suffer.  During  his  ministry  a 
memorable  event  was  the  arrival  in  Worcester,  Octo- 
ber 14,  1740,  of  George  Whitefield,  accompanied  by 
Gov.  Belcher.  On  the  next  day  the  famous  evan- 
gelist "  preached  on  the  Common  to  some  thousands," 
as  he  wrote  in  his  diary.  Nothing  appears  to  show 
that  this  visit  was  otherwise  than  welcome  to  Mr. 
Burr.  And  yet,  the  forces  then  set  in  motion  had 
their  ultimate  issue  in  his  dismission.  It  seems  the 
Rev.  David  Hall,  of  Sutton,  "a  follower  of  White- 
field,"  found  Mr.  Burr  too  backward  in  the  new 
Whitefield  movement.  Though  he  preached  re- 
peatedly "  in  private  houses  "  in  Worcester  with  Mr. 
Burr's  consent,  yet  he  was  moved  to  write  down  in 
his  diary  that  the  latter  "seemed  not  well  pleased.'' 
At  length  Mr.  Burr  refused  his  consent  to  further 
preaching  by  his  Sutton  brother,  whereupon  the  lat- 
ter was  led  to  express  the  fear  that  the  Worcester 
minister  was  "  too  much  a  stranger  to  the  power  of 
godliness."  In  truth,  a  Whitefield  party  had  been 
formed  in  Worcester,  and  Mr.  Burr  was  found  not  to 
be  of  the  number.  Alienation  naturally  arose,  and 
the  growing  trouble  impaired  his  health.  So,  in 
about  four  years  after  Whitefield's  advent,  a  mutual 
council  was  convened,  and  under  its  advice  Mr.  Burr 
was  dismissed  in  March,  1745.  Lincoln  ("  History  of 
Worcester,"  p.  146)  says  that  he  was  the  son  of  the 
Hon.  Peter  Burr,  the  father  of  President  Burr,  of 
Princeton  College,  and  consequently  grandfather  of 
Aaron  Burr,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
But  this  is  an  error.  It  appears  from  evidence  in  the 
probate  office  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Thomas  Burr,  of  that  city,  and  therefore  not  of 
the  Aaron  Burr  lineage.  He  was  born  in  1698,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1717.  His  death  occurred  at 
Windsor,  about  1751.  No  portraiture  of  his  person 
or  mind  survives ;  no  characteristic  anecdote  is  of 
record,  and  nothing   testifies  of  his  ministry  save  its 


continuance  for  a  fifth  of  a  century  in  a  generally 
peaceful  way.  The  town  next  made  choice  of  Na- 
thaniel Gardner,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1739;  he, 
however,  declined  the  call.  Nearly  two  years  elapsed 
before  the  settlement  of  the  next  minister.  In  this 
interval  a  covenant' was  adopted  and  subscribed  by 
fifty  members  of  the  church.  Doubtless  there  was  a 
covenant  of  some  sort  when  the  church  was  first  or- 
ganized, but  what  it  was,  and  how  it  compared  with 
this  new  one,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  If  it 
was  a  "half-way  covenant"  after  the  fashion  of  that 
day,  it  must  have  differed  materially  from  this  one  of 
1746. 

After  Mr.  Gardner  many  candidates  were  heard  ; 
but  at  last  the  choice  lay  between  the  Rev.  Thaddeus 
Maccarty,  of  Boston,  and  the  Rev.  Jonathan  May- 
hew,  of  Martha's  Vineyard.  Each  was  to  preach 
four  Sabbaths  in  succession,  and  on  the  Sabbath  be- 
fore the  day  of  election  both  were  to  preach.  After 
this  competitive  trial  the  choice  by  a  very  large  ma- 
jority fell  on  Mr.  Maccarty,  and  Worcester  missed  the 
chance  of  having  the  famous  divine  of  the  Revolu- 
tion among  the  number  of  its  ministers.  Mr.  Mac- 
carty was  installed  on  the  10th  of  June,  1747.  The 
sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  himself,  for 
which  unusual  step  he  offered  ingenious  reasons  in 
the  introduction.  Besides  the  pecuniary  provision 
for  his  support,  a  house  with  about  two  acres  of 
land  on  the  Common  southeast  from  the  meeting- 
house was  purchased  for  a  parsonage.  In  1765  this 
property  was  conveyed  in  fee  to  Mr.  Maccarty  by  the 
town.  Nearly  fifty  years  after,  in  a  suit  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Austin,  D.D.,  in  behalf  of  the  parish,  the 
property  was  recovered  back  from  the  tenant  claim- 
ing under  a  conveyance  by  the  executors  of  the  de- 
ceased minister.  The  estate,  however,  was  afterwards 
relinquished  by  the  parish.  The  ministry  of  Mr. 
Maccarty  was  of  nearly  forty  years'  duration.  In  the 
course  of  it  occurred  the  Revolutionary  War,  bring- 
ing severe  trials  ;  and  at  the  close  protracted  sickness 
kept  him  out  of  the  pulpit.  He  lived  greatly  re- 
spected and  died  deeply  lamented  on  the  20th  of 
July,  1784,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  His  min- 
istry was  the  longest  of  all  which  the  First  Church 
enjoyed  during  the  first  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years.  Mr.  Maccarty  was  tall,  slender  and  thin,  with 
a  black,  penetrating  eye,  which  added  to  his  effective- 
ness in  speaking.^ 

1  To  be  found  in  Lincoln's  "  History  of  Worcester." 

2  A  faint  likeness  of  liitn  survives  on  a  poorly-painted  canvas  in  tli© 
possession  of  Mrs.  Slary  P.  Dunn,  one  of  Jiis  lineal  descendants.  His 
remains  were  buried  in  the  cemetery  then  on  the  Common,  at  a  spot 
just  south  of  and  very  near  the  Soldiers'  Slonuinent.  In  1K48  all  th© 
gravestones  in  the  cemetery  were  laid  flat,  each  over  its  respective 
grave,  and  buried  beneath  tlie_  turf,  and  Mr.  Blaccarty's  among  the 
rest.  A  description  of  the  emblems  on  his  headstone,  together  with  its 
inscriptions,  is  given  in  Barton's  "Epitaphs."  The  inscriptiouH  were 
copied  upon  a  murul  tablet  erected  in  the  OUrSouth  by  Dwight  Foster 
(brother  of  Mrs.  Dunn),  late  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  tablet  will  have  an  appropriate  place  upon  the  wall  of 
the  New  Old  South. 
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"  As  a  preacher  he  was  solemn,  loud,  searching  and 
rousing,"  said  a  contemporary  clerical  brother.  Pres- 
ident John  Adams,  in  his  early  years  a  resident  of 
^Vorcester,  wrote  to  Dr.  Bancroft  that  "  Mr.  Mac- 
carty,  though  a  Calvinist,  was  no  bigot."  In  the 
course  of  his  ministry,  Mr.  Maccarty  published  eight 
occasional  sermons  ;  several  others  may  be  found  in 
Doctor  Smalley's  "Worcester  Pulpit."  From  these  pos- 
terity may  judge  something  of  his  doctrine,  which 
was  sound,  and  something  of  his  style,  which  was 
not  classical.  During  his  sickness  and  after  his  de- 
cease a  young  man  appeared  in  his  pulpit  whose 
preaching  was  destined  to  be  the  occasion,  if  not  the 
cause,  of  a  lasting  division  in  the  First  Parish.  Of 
this  an  account  will  be  given  under  another  head. 
During  the  controversy  which  arose,  no  minister  was 
called  ;  then,  in  1786,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Story  was 
called,  accepted  the  call  and  went  on  preaching, 
without  being  ordained,  for  about  two  years,  when 
the  call  was  re-called.  It  had  been  discovered,  that 
he,  too,  entertained  Arminian  sentiments.  Having 
thus  received  his  congi  in  Worcester,  Mr.  Story  went 
into  Ohio  as  chaplain  of  the  company  which  founded 
Marietta,  the  centennial  of  which  was  celebrated  in 
1888,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Worcester  (Senator 
Hoar)  having  a  leading  part  therein.  Mr.  Story  was 
an  uncle  of  Joseph  Story,  the  eminent  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  was  born 
in  Boston  on  the  29th  of  July,  1756,  was  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  in  the  class  of  1780  and  died  at  Mari- 
etta in  1801. 

The  settlement  of  the  next  minister.  Dr.  Austin, 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  was  the  beginning 
of  a  new  order  of  things.  Before  proceeding  with 
its  history  let  us  look  at  the  way  of  public  worship 
in  the  First  Church  during  the  period  then  closing. 
As  elsewhere,  the  principal  parts  of  the  service  were 
praying  and  preaching;  singing  and  reading  the 
Scripture  lesson  were  subordinate  ;  and,  indeed,  this 
last  did  not  become  a  part  of  the  sei'vice  until  near 
the  middle  of  the  century.  Under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 3,  1749,  the  church  record  recites  that  the  "  laud- 
able custom  was  very  unanimously  come  into  by  the 
church  at  one  of  their  meetings  some  time  before." 
In  this  matter  the  Worcester  church  was  not  behind 
others,  since  the  custom  "  was  not  introduced  into 
New  England"  until  that  period.  Singing  had  been 
a  part  of  the  service  from  the  beginning.  At  first  it 
was  congregational,  primitive  and  rude.  The  minis- 
ter read  the  first  line  of  a  psalm  and  the  congrega- 
tion sang  it.  Then  the  eldest  deacon  "  lined  "  the 
rest,  and  "  singing  and  reading  went  on  alternately." 
There  was  neither  chorister  nor  choir  nor  set  tune, 
but  each  one  sang  to  please  himself.  This  was  the 
"usual  way,"  so-called.  In  1726  an  attempt  was 
made  to  substitute  the  "  ruleable  way."  A  vote  of 
the  town  was  passed  to  that  effect,  but  the  deacons 
resisted,  and  the  "  usual  way  "  still  prevailed.  The 
unmelodious   custom   was   too   strongly   entrenched. 


Forty-three  years  went  by  and  a  generation  had 
died  off  before  another  attempt  to  change  it  was 
made.  Then,  in  May,  1769,  came  a  modest  propo- 
sition to  invite  "a  qualified  individual"  to  lead. 
A  bolder  stroke  followed  in  March,  1770,  when  three 
men  were  designated  by  name  "to  sit  in  the  elders' 
seat  and  lead,"  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  a  fourth 
was  chosen  to  "assist."  Here  was  our  modern  quar- 
tette, so  far  as  the  old-time  sense  of  propriety  would 
allow.  The  next  step  was  taken  in  1773  by  providing 
seats  exclusively  for  the  singers.  Six  years  after,  on 
the  5th  of  August,  1779,  the  town  struck  the  final 
blow  by  adopting  these  votes :  That  the  singers  sit 
in  the  front  seats  of  the  front  gallery  ;  that  they  be 
requested  to  take  said  seats  and  carry  on  the  sing- 
ing ;  and  that  the  psalm  be  not  "  lined."  Neverthe- 
less, on  the  next  Sabbath  the  venerable  eldest  deacon 
rose  and  began  to  "  line  "  the  psalm.  The  singers, 
from  their  new  "coign  of  vantage,"  began  to  sing; 
the  deacon  raised  his  voice,  the  singers  raised  theirs ; 
it  was  an  unequal  strife,  and  the  deacon  "retired  from 
the  meeting-house  in  tears."  This  was  the  end  of  the 
"  usual  way  "  of  singing  in  Worcester.  From  that 
time  onward  the  ruleable  way  prevailed  without  op- 
position. 

The  first  book  in  use  was  the  "  Bay  Psalm  Book," ' 
as  improved  by  President  Dunster,  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. This  held  the  ground  until  1761,  and  was  then 
displaced  by  the  version  of  Tate  and  Brady,  "  with 
an  Appendix  of  Scriptural  Hymns  by  Dr.  Watts." 
The  exact  date  when  this  book  came  into  use  was  on 
the  29th  of  November  in  that  year.  It  continued  in 
use  until  the  settlement  of  Dr.  Austin,  and  then,  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1790,  gave  way  to  "  Watts' 
Psalms  and  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs."  The  ver- 
sion of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  was  never  used 
in  the  church  in  this  town,"  says  Lincoln.-  This 
version  was  the  one  in  use  under  royal  authority 
by  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  bound  up  with 
its  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause of  this  that  the  New  England  churches  chose 
to  have  a"  Psalm  Book"  of  their  own — a  book  free 
from  all  complicity  with  an  established  church. 

^  This  most  famous  aDd  rarest  of  books  was  tlie  first  one  ever  printed 
in  America.  Its  true,  whole  and  only  title  was  "  The  whole  buoke  of 
psalnies  taitbfully  translated  into  English  Metre,  Wherennto  is  prefixed 
a  discourse  declaring  not  only  the  huvfulnes,  but  also  the  necessity  of 
the  heavenly  Ordinances  of  singing  Scripture  Psalms  in  the  Churches  of 
God.  Imprinted  1G40."  In  lG.'i6  there  were,  says  Dr.  Thomas  Prince, 
"  near  thirty  ministers  "  in  New  England  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
English  universities.  These  divines  selected  out  of  their  number  "the 
liev.  Mr.  Richard  Mather,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Thomas  Weld  and  the  Uev.  Mr. 
John  Eliot,"  to  prepare  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms  for  the  use  of  the 
New  England  churches.  The  printing  of  the  work  was  begun  in  1639 
and  completed  in  1640.  This  was  the  "  Bay  Psalm-Book."  A  single  copy, 
bearing  the  imprint  of  the  last-named  year,  is  treasured  in  the  iron  safe 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  in  Worcester  It  is  sometimes 
said  of  a  very  rare  book  that  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  In  1 876  a 
copy  of  this  book  belongins  to  the  est,ate  of  the  late  Dr.  Nathaniel  B. 
Shurtleff,  was  sold  by  auction  in  Boston  for  about  one  thousand  and  fifty 
dollai-s.  The  Worcester  copy  weighs  nine  ounces.  Tiie  piice  paid  for  the 
Boston  copy,  therefore,  was  more  than  six  times  its  weight  in  gold. 

-  MS.  Notes  in  Lib.  of  Autiq.  Soc, 
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To  illustrate  the  several  versions  and  furnish  a 
means  of  comparison  the  first  verse  of  the  first  psalm 
from  each  is  subjoined. 

From  the  Bay  Psalm-Book  of  1640. 

0  Blessed  mau  that  in  th'  advice 

of  wicked  dotli  uot  walk  : 
nor  stand  in  sinnei-s  way,  nor  sit 

iu  chayre  of  ecornfull  folk. 

FaoM  Dunstrr's  Improved  Bay  Psalm-Book  of  1650. 

O  Blessed  man  that  walks  not  in 

th'  advice  of  wicked  men, 
Kor  Btandeth  in  the  sinners  way 

nor  scorners  seat  sits  in. 

From  Tate  asd  Beady,  Original  Edition,  Anno  1700. 

Happy  the  Man  whom  ill  Advice 

From  Virtue  ne'er  withdrew, 
"Who  ne'er  with  Sinners  stood  nor  sat 

Amongst  the  scoffing  Crew. 

From  Tate  and  Beady,  with  Appendix  by  Watts,  Anno  1754. 
How  blest  is  he  who  ne'er  consents 

by  ill  Advice  to  walk 
Nor  stands  in  Sinners  Ways ;  nor  sits 
where  Men  profanely  talk  ! 

From  Stehnhold  and  Hopkins,  London,  164S. 
The  man  is  blest  that  hath  not  bent 

to  wicked  read  his  eare  : 
Xor  led  his  life  as  sinners  do, 

nor  sate  in  scorners  chaire. 

After  six  years  of  waiting  the  First  Parish  at  length 
secured  the  most  distinguished  among  all  its  minis- 
ters. On  the  29th  of  September,  1790,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Austin,  D.D.,  of  New  Haven,  was  duly  in- 
stalled in  the  vacant  pulpit.  His  first  considerable 
step  was  to  clear  up  and  reinvigorate  the  doctrinal 
basis  of  the  church.  A  new  creed  and  covenant  were 
adopted,  whereby  its  orthodoxy  was  conformed  to  the 
strictest  type.  All  the  subsequent  activities  of  Dr. 
Austin  had  this  type  for  their  basis.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  investigation  of  theological  questions. 
He  prepared  and  published  the  first  complete  edition 
of  the  works  of  the  elder  Jonathan  Edwards.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  General  Association 
of  Massachusetts,  and  also  of  the  Massachusetts 
Home  Missionary  Society.  He  was  often  called  to 
sit  in  councils  on  difficult  cases.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  convictions  and  plain  speech.  On  public 
affairs  he  preached  with  great  freedom.  His  fast-day 
sermons  were  notable.  Several  were  published.  The 
one  preached  on  the  23d  of  July,  1812,  during  the 
war,  caused  much  agitation.  He  therefore  published 
it,  with  this  upon  its  title-page:  "Published  from  the 
press  by  the  desire  of  some  who  heard  it  and  liked 
it ;  by  the  desire  of  some  who  heard  it  and  did  not 
like  it;  and  by  the  desire  of  others  who  did  not  hear 
it,  but  imagine  they  should  uot  have  liked  it  if  they 
had." 

At  the  end  of  twenty-five  years  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Vermont,  but,  because  of 
the  suit  already  mentioned,  remained  nominal  pastor 
of  the  First  Parish  till  1818.     Resigning  the  college  I 


presidency  in  1821,  he  became  pastor  of  a  small 
church  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  once  the  charge  of  the 
famous  divine.  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins.  This,  too,  he 
resigned  in  1S25,  and  then  returned  to  Worcester, 
preaching  occasionally  in  Millbury.  By  and  by  the 
death  of  an  adopted  son,  physical  disease  and  pecu- 
niary losses  brought  on  mental  disturbance.  Like 
the  poet  Conper,  he  became  a  religious  monomaniac. 
The  darkness  of  despair  settled  down  upon  him.  For 
some  four  years  he  remained  in  this  state  of  gloom. 
Near  the  end,  light  at  intervals  broke  through  the 
cloud.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  December,  1830,  in  the 
seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  com- 
manding stature,  of  dignified  carriage,  austere  yet 
aflable  on  near  approach,  and  "  with  a  smile  like 
a  sunbeam  breaking  through  the  clouds."  As  a 
preacher  he  was  remarkable  for  power  and  pathos, 
and  of  eminent  gifts  in  devotional  exercises.  The 
impress  of  his  character  was  deep  and  abiding.  Of 
his  publications,  Lincoln  ("History")  gives  a  list  of 
th-irty-three,  with  their  titles. 

The  successor  of  Dr.  Austin  was  the  Rev.  Charles 
A.  Goodrich.  He  was  ordained  as  colleague  pastor 
on  the  9th  of  October,  1816,  and  became  sole  pastor 
by  the  formal  dismission  of  Dr.  Austin  in  1818.  His 
ministry  was  short  but  fruitful  of  a  spiritual  harvest, 
about  eighty  new  confessors,being  added  to  the  church 
in  one  year.  But  it  was  a  ministry  full  of  trouble 
also.  Beginning  as  a  young  man  of  twenty-six  years, 
he  found  himself  confronted  at  the  outset  with  the 
opposition  of  a  leading  person  both  in  the  parish  and 
in  the  town.  Though  this  jjerson  was  not  himself  of 
the  church,  yet  some  of  his  family  were ;  and  the  com- 
bined influence  of  all  caused  the  diaft'ection  to  spread. 
Attempts  at  reconciliation  were  made  and  failed.  It 
became  evident  that  either  the  minister  or  the  disaf- 
fected must  leave.  The  former  was  too  strongly  in- 
trenched to  be  ousted,  and  the  latter  perforce  ac- 
cepted the  alternative.  For  a  time  they  resorted  to 
other  communions  while  retaining  connection  with 
their  own  church.  Presently,  they  sought  release 
from  this  bond.  Some  asked  for  dismission  and  re- 
commendation. Several  were  dismissed  but  not  re- 
commended. Councils  were  resorted  to  and  counter- 
councils  were  held,  with  the  usual  results  of  ex  parte 
proceedings.  Each  party  in  turn  was  sustained.  At 
last  a  council  constituted  the  disaflected,  with  others, 
into  a  new  church,  the  history  of  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Calvinist  or  Central  Church,  will  be  given 
in  its  proper  place.  A  war  of  pamphlets  followed, 
able  and  exhaustive  on  both  sides;  and  to  them  the 
reader  must  be  remitted  for  further  and  fuller  details 
of  the  unhappy  controversy.  This  church  quarrel 
was  the  most  serious  that  ever  afflicted  any  church  of 
any  communion  in  the  town.  Ill  health  compelled 
Mr.  Goodrich  to  lay  down  his  charge  on  the  14th  of 
November,  1820,  and  the  same  cause  prevented  him 
from  resuming  the  pastoral  office.  For  the  rest  of 
his  life  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.     He 
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became  a  maker  of  books;  his  school  histories  were  in 
their  day  greatly  in  vogue,  and  of  one  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  copies  were  printed.  A  list  of  his 
principal  works  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Worcester 
Pulpit." 

The  sixth  pastor  of  the  Old  South  and^  the  next 
after  Mr.  Goodrich  was  the  Rev.  Arpetius  Bevil  Hull. 
Born  at  Woodbridge,  Conn.,  in  1788,  graduated  in 
1807  at  Yale,  where  he  was  a  tutor  for  six  years,  he 
was  ordained  and  settled  at  Worcester  on  the  22d  oi 
May,  1821.  He  came  to  his  new  calling  with  a  high 
reputation  both  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  teacher.  Ill 
health,  however,  kept  him  down,  and  after  a  protracted 
sickness  he  died  in  office  on  the  17th  of  May,  1826. 
His  virtues  as  a  man  and  a  minister  were  celebrated  by 
his  contemporary  neighbor,  Dr.  Nelson,  in  a  funeral 
sermon.  He  was  eminently  social,  simple,  refined, 
charming  in  conversation  and  "a  welcome  friend  to 
the  poor."  A  quarter  of  a  century  after  his  death 
men  often  spoke  of  him  "with  kindling  emotion." 
His  church  attested  their  affection  by  erecting  to  his 
memory  a  monument  inscribed  all  over  with  elaborate 
encomium.  In  1827  the  church  and  parish  united  in 
a  call  to  the  Rev.  Rodney  A.  Miller.  The  call  was 
accepted  and  he  was  ordained  on  the  7th  of  June  in 
that  year.  For  nearly  seventeen  years  he  remained 
pastor  of  the  church.  During  this  period  more  than 
four  hundred  were  added  to  its  communion.  At 
length  difierences  arose  between  Mr.  Miller  and  mem- 
bers of  the  church  and  parish  ;  in  consequence,  a  mu- 
tual council  was  called  and  the  result  of  its  advice 
was  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Miller.  For  many  years 
after,  he  continued  to  reside  in  Worcester,  but  in  the 
end  returned  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  his  native  place,  where  he 
died  at  an  advanced  age.  Mr.  Miller  was  the  lirst  presi- 
dent of  the  first  Temperance  Association  ever  formed 
in  Worcester.  For  some  years  he  was  one  of  the 
overseers  of  Harvard  University  and  had  a  zeal  for 
the  rectification  of  its  theological  standards. 

A  series  of  seven  pastorates  followed  that  of  Mr. 
Miller.  The  first  was  that  of  the  Rev.  George  Phil- 
lips Smith,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  in  1835.  He  was 
installed  on  the  19th  of  March,  1845,  and  died  at 
Salem,  while  in  office,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1852. 
His  ministry  was  a  happy  and  successful  one.  Fol- 
lowing him  came  the  Rev.  Horace  James,  a  graduate 
of  Yale  in  1840,  who  was  installed  on  the  3d  of  P'eb- 
ruary,  1853.  Mr.  James  was  full  of  devotion  to  his 
charge,  but  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  devotion  to 
his  country  overbore  the  former  and  issued  in  his  ap- 
pointment as  chaplain  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Regiment 
of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and  his  consequent  dis- 
mission from  his  pastoral  charge.  This  event  occurred 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1863,  and  his  death  on  the  9th 
of  June,  1875.  Rev.  Edward  Ashley  Walker,  who 
had  been  ordained  chaplain  of  the  First  Connecticut 
Heavy  Artillery  in  June,  1861,  was  installed  as  Mr. 
James'  successor  on  the  2d  of  July,  1863.  Like  some 
of  his  predecessors,  he  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to 
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retire  altogether  from  the  ministry.  His  death  oc- 
curred on  the  10th  of  April,  1866.  During  his  min- 
istry, September  22,  1863,  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  building  of  the  Old  Soutli  meeting- 
house was  elaborately  commemorated.  At  the  meet- 
ing-house the  Hon.  Ira  M.  Barton  made  an  introduc- 
tory address,  and  Leonard  Bacon,  D.D.,  of  New 
Haven,  gave  a  historical  discourse ;  while  at  Mechan- 
ics Hall,  in  the  after  part  of  the  day,  much  reminis- 
cent discoursing  was  had.  The  old  meeting-house,  a 
typical  specimen  of  New  England  church  architecture 
of  the  last  century,  with  its  elegant  slender  spire  and 
faithful  weathercock,  was  suffered  to  remain  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  longer  before  its  demolition  in 
August,  1887,  under  a  municipal  decree. 

After  Mr.  Walker's  dismission  the  Rev.  Royal  B. 
Stratton  was  installed  on  the  2d  of  January,  1867. 
Serious  disability,  more  or  less  impairing  his  useful- 
ness, led  to  his  dismission  on  the  25th  of  April,  1872. 
His  death  occurred  in  this  city  on  the  24th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1875.  On  the  21st  of  May  following  Rev.  Wil- 
liam M.  Parry,  of  Nottingham,  England,  received  a 
unanimous  call  to  the  pastorate.  He  practically  ac- 
cepted the  call  and  performed  his  duties  as  acting 
pastor,  but  was  never  installed.  On  November  3, 
1873,  he  "  resigned,"  but  the  resignation,  taking  the 
church  by  "  surprise,"  was  not  accepted.  On  the 
11th  of  December  it  was  withdrawn,  but  on  the  4th 
of  January  following  he  preached  his  farewell  ser- 
mon. His  preaching  had  been  both  dramatic  and 
eccentric  and  consequently  had  drawn  crowded  houses. 
Leaving  the  Old  South,  he  drew  after  him  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  its  communicants,  and  to- 
gether they  at  once  proceeded  to  organize  a  new 
church  in  Mechanics  Hall  by  the  name  of  the  Taber- 
nacle Church.  Without  loss  of  time  a  Congrega- 
tional Council  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  recog- 
nizing the  church  and  installing  Mr.  Parry  as  its 
pastor.  The  council  received  the  church  into  fellow- 
ship but  refused  to  install  Mr.  Parry.  The  church 
then  proceeded  to  violate  the  principle  of  the  fellow- 
ship, to  which  it  had  just  been  admitted,  by  an  auto- 
cratic installation.  The  services  on  the  occasion 
were  performed  by  lay  members  of  the  church  ;  and 
in  that  fashion  Mr.  Parry  became  the  first  and,  as  it 
proved,  the  only  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Church  in 
Worcester.  Church  and  pastor  both  came  to  a 
speedy  end.  Mr.  Parry  suddenly  died  in  his  chair 
while  making  a  call  upon  two  of  his  female  parish- 
ioners, and  the  church,  already  grown  disgusted  and 
disintegrated  by  his  gross  and  increasing  eccentrici- 
ties, vanished  into  the  inane. 

To  return  to  the  Old  South :  The  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Mighill,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  in  1860,  was  installed 
as  Mr.  Stratton 's  successor,  September  25,  1875.  The 
fate  of  so  many  of  his  predecessors  overtook  him 
also,  and  because  of  ill  health  he  was  dismissed  on 
the  15th  of  June,  1877.  Then  followed  the  Rev. 
Louis  Bevier    Voorhees  a  graduate  of  Princeton  in 
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1867.  After  occupying  the  pulpit  for  six  months,  a 
nearly  unanimous  call  led  to  his  installation  on  tlie 
same  day  on  which  his  ])redecessor  was  dismissed. 
But  neither  in  this  instance  did  a  change  of  ministers 
secure  the  church  against  the  fate  which  so  inveter- 
ately  pursued  its  chosen  pastors.  After  preaching  for 
a  time  Mr.  Voorhees  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his 
charge,  but  his  formal  dismission  did  not  take  place 
till  the  5th  of  May,  1880,  when  his  successor,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  F.  Lovering,  was  installed  as  the  four- 
teenth pastor  of  the  church  and  so  remained. 

A  question  had  long  been  in  issue  between  the  city 
and  the  First  Parish  touching  their  respective  estates 
in  the  land  occupied  by  the  Old  South.     The  city 
claimed  the  land  and  wished  to  remove  the  building, 
and  the  parish  resisted  the  claim  and  wished  to  pre- 
serve the  building.     Things  remained  in  this  condi- 
tion  until    1885,   when    the   city  obtained  from  the 
legislature  authority  to  take  all  the  title  and  interest 
of  the  parish.     In  May,  188ti,  the  city  council  voted 
to  take  under  the  act.     Thereupon  the  parish  made 
an  overture  to  the  city  towards  an  agreement  upon 
the  amount  of  damages.     The  city  having  declined  to 
entertain   the   overture,  the   parish  then  proceeded, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  to  ask  the  Superior 
Court  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  award 
damages;  and  this  was  done.     The  case  came  on  to 
be   heard   in   July,  1887,  when     the    city   solicitor, 
Frank  P.  Goulding,  appeared  for  the  city,  and  Sena- 
tor George  F.  Hoar  for  the  parish.     An  exhaustive 
preparation  and  all  the  legal  learning  and  skill  of  the 
respective  advocates  went  into  the  case.     After  weeks 
of   deliberation   the   commissioners    brought   in   an 
award   of  $148,400.      The   city   refused   to   pay   the 
award,  and  under  the  act  claimed  a  trial  by  jury.     A 
compromise    followed   resulting  in  the   payment  of 
$115,395.25.       With    this    money    the    parish    pur- 
chased   a   lot    on   the    corner    of    Main    and   Wel- 
lington  Streets,  and   proceeded   to   erect  thereon  a 
church  worthy  of  its  history  and  rank  as  the  First 
Parish  in  the  city  of  Worcester.     The  corner-stone 
was  laid  on  the  4th  of  July,  1888,  and  the  exterior 
walls,  of  red  sandstone  throughout,  were  substantially 
completed   by  the   end  of  the   year.     It  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  imposing  church  edifice  in  the  city. 
A  massive  central  tower,  forty  feet  square  and  rising 
on  four  square  marble  pillars  to  the  height  of  oat 
hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  above  the  pavement,  i^ 
the  dominating  feature.     Another  feature,  appealing 
to   a    different  sentiment,  is   the   low  belfry  at   thi 
northeast  corner,  of  architecture  curious  and  fine,  \a 
which  is  suspended,  as  the  sole  relic  connecting  new 
and  old,  the  bell  (cast  in  1802)  that  swung  for  eighty- 
five  years  in  the  old  belfry  on  the  Common.     A  par- 
ish-house at  the  rear,  adding  to  the  mass  and  architec- 
tural completeness  of  the  whole  structure,  contains  a 
variety  and  abundance  of  spacious  apartments  suited 
to  all  the  multiplied  and  multiplying  requirements  of 
modern  church  life.     The  cost  of  this  New  Old  South 


at  its  completion   is  reckoned  at  one   hundre<l   ami 
forty  thousand  dollars. 

TJie  Calvi/iist  w  Central  Church.  —  The  second 
church  of  this  order  was  first  named  the  Calvinist 
Church.  It  was  an  outcome,  but  not  an  outgrowth, 
of  the  First  Church.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the 
settlement  of  Mr.  Goodrich  resulted  in  a  serious  dis- 
afl'ection  towards  his  ministry.  Among  tlie  disaf- 
fected and  aggrieved  were  Deacon  David  Richards, 
his  wife  and  eight  others.  In  their  extremity  these 
persons  summoned  a  council  (the  third)  to  advise 
them  in  the  premises.  This  council  was  convened 
on  the  Kith  of  August,  1820,  and  having  heard  the 
case  and  approved  a  Confession  of  Faith  and  a  Cove- 
nant which  liad  been  presented,  proceeded  on  the 
17th  to  constitute  the  applicants  into  a  separate 
church  under  the  name  of  the  Calvinist  Church  in 
Worcester.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  moderator 
of  this  council  was  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Emmons, 
D.D.  For  a  certain  length  of  time  the  new  church 
maintained  public  worship  in  private  places.  The 
house  of  its  first  deacon,  David  Richards,  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  and  principal  place  of  worship. 
This  hou.se  stood  near  the  site  recently  purchased  by 
the  United  States  for  the  new  post-office  building. 
In  this  j>rivate  way,  without  any  pastor  or  parish, 
the  church  held  itself  together  until  1822.  In  that 
year  "articles  of  association"  looking  towards  a  par- 
ish organization  were  drawn  up  and  signed.  The 
first  signature  was  that  of  Daniel  Waldo,  under  date 
of  April  3d ;  others  of  the  same  date  followed,  and 
within  the  next  nine  years  more  than  two  hundred 
and  sixty  others  were  added.  On  the  first  Sunday 
following,  April  3,  1822,  regular  public  worship  was 
commenced  in  the  court-house.  This  continued  until 
October  13,  1823,  when  the  society  took  possession 
of  its  meeting-house,  which  had  been  erected  by  Mr. 
Waldo  at  a  cost  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  The 
sermon  at  the  dedication  of  this  house  was  preached 
by  Dr.  Austin,  who  was  in  sympathy  with  the  new 
church.  In  the  next  year  the  property  was  conveyed 
to  trustees  for  the  use  of  the  church  and  society. 
Early  in  1825  the  organization  was  perfected  by  the 
incorporation  of  the  Calvinist  Society.  Meanwhile, 
on  the  15th  of  April,  1823,  the  Rev.  Loammi  Ives 
Hoadly,  who  had  supplied  preaching  for  the  pre- 
vious year,  was  ordained  as  the  first  pastor.  His 
ministry  was  embarrassed  by  the  unhappy  relations 
which  continued  between  this  church  and  the  Old 
South,  but  still  went  on  with  increasing  success  until 
a  severe  sickness  brought  it  to  a  close.  His  dismis- 
i  sion,  by  a  vote  of  the  church,  took  place  on  the  19th 
j  of  May,  1829.  Recovering  in  a  measure,  he  engaged 
!  in  various  activities, — as  pastor  again  for  a  brief 
]  period,  editor  of  The  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  assistant 
editor  of  the  "  Comprehensive  Commentary,"  teacher 
and  farmer.  His  last  residence  was  in  Northfield, 
Conn.,  his  native  place,  and  there  he  died  quite  re- 
cently at  the  great  age  of  ninety-one,  having  outlived 
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all  his  successors  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Calvinist 
Church  but  the  last  two. 

During  Mr.  Hoadly's  ministry  Mr.  Waldo  made  a 
further  addition  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  society.  Its  growth  continued  un- 
checked, and  in  1830,  and  again  in  1832,  the  church 
edifice  was  variously  enlarged  and  improved.  This 
prosperity  was  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  popu- 
lar ministry  of  the  Rev.  John  S.  C.  Abbot,  who 
became  the  successor  of  Mr.  Hoadly  on  the  28th  of 
January,  1830.  During  five  years  Mr.  Abbot  con- 
tinued to  go  in  and  out  among  his  people  with  great 
acceptance.  While  discharging  his  pastoral  duties, 
he  found  time  to  write  and  publish  two  books  which 
made  his  name  known  in  both  hemispheres.  These 
were  "The  Mother  at  Home"  and  "The  Child  at 
Home,"  the  former  of  which  has  been  translated  and 
published  in  nearly  all  the  languages  of  modern 
Europe.  In  1835  Mr.  Abbot  asked  and  obtained  a 
dismission  on  account  of  ill  health.  After  recupera- 
tion by  a  year  of  travel  in  Europe,  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  very  active  life  in  various  pursuits, 
but  became  known  to  the  wide  world  chiefly  as  the 
author  of  many  popular  books.  Mr.  Abbot  was 
born  in  Brunswick,  Me.,  and  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
in  1825.  He  died  at  Fair  Haven,  Conn.,  on  the  ITth 
of  June,  1877.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  David 
Peabody,  who  was  installed  in  1835  within  six 
months  after  the  pulpit  had  become  vacant.  His 
ministry  was  short  and  much  interrupted  by  ill 
health.  In  the  year  following  his  settlement,  under 
the  advice  of  his  physicians,  he  sailed  for  the 
South,  where  he  spent  the  winter.  A  temporary 
improvement  enabled  him  to  resume  his  pastoral 
duties  in  Worcester.  But  the  attack  on  his  lungs 
— for  that  was  his  malady — again  enforced  cessa- 
tion from  pulpit  labor.  He  improved  the  time 
in  travel.  Arriving  in  Hanover  the  day  after  com- 
mencement, he  learned  to  his  surprise  that  he  had 
been  appointed  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Dartmouth 
College,  his  abmi  maiei:  This,  taken  with  the  state 
of  his  health,  determined  his  course.  He  obtained  a 
dismission  from  his  pastoral  charge  and  in  October, 
1838,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office.  His 
tenure  of  this,  however,  was  brief  His  death  occurred 
on  the  17th  of  October,  1839,  after  one  year  of  college 
service  much  interrupted  by  illness.  The  career  of 
Professor  Peabody  was  as  brilliant  as  it  was  brief. 
His  intellectual  powers  were  of  a  high  order.  His 
mental  discipline  was. thorough,  his  scholarship  fine. 
His  character  was  "  a  rare  combination  of  strength 
and  loveliness."  With  a  figure  and  face  of  manly 
beauty  and  a  rich  and  mellow  voice,  he  stood  before 
hia  people  in  the  pulpit  a  preacher  of  singular  at- 
tractions. His  memory  long  continued  to  be  fragrant 
in  Worcester. 

The  next  pastor  of  the  Central  Church  was  the 
Rev.  Seth  Sweetser.  His  pastorate  covered  a  period 
of  forty  years.     It  began  on  the  19th  of  December, 


1838,  and  ended  with  his  decease,  in  1878.  During 
this  period,  in  1845,  occurred  the  death  of  Daniel 
Waldo,  in  a  large  sense  the  founder  of  the  society. 
In  his  will  he  continued  to  remember  it  for  good  by 
devising  to  it,  in  connection  with  the  church,  a  valu- 
able real  estate  upon  which  stood  the  chapel  of  the 
society  and  a  dwelling-house.  In  1858  occurred  the 
first  interruption  to  the  prevailing  harmony.  Until 
then  the  expenses  had  been  defrayed  by  a  tax  on  the 
polls  and  estates  of  the  members.  Under  a  new 
statute  the  expenses  were  raised  by  an  assessment  on 
the  pews.  This  change  caused  the  withdrawal  of  a 
considerable  number  of  rich  and  influential  members. 
But  the  vital  forces  of  the  body  soon  healed  the  breach 
and  supplied  new  strength.  Forty  additional  pews 
were  provided  to  help  bear  the  burden  of  the  new  tax. 
Dr.  Sweetser  was  not  a  magnetic  preacher  ;  he  had 
not  the  gift  oratorical,  but  his  compositions  for  the 
pulpit  were  of  rare  finish.  He  published  occasional 
sermons  which  amply  repaid  perusal.  On  the  death 
of  President  Lincoln  he  gave  a  discourse  which  had 
no  superior,  whether  of  pulpit  or  platform,  in  the  whole 
range  of  productions  called  forth  by  that  event.  It 
was  sought  for  from  distant  cities  and  the  edition  was 
exhausted  before  the  demand  was  supplied.  In  his 
last  years  Dr.  Sweetser's  health  declined  until  he  was 
at  length  compelled  to  surrender  the  pulpit.  But 
church  and  parish  were  unwilling  to  sunder  the  tie 
which  had  bound  them  so  long  together,  and  though 
his  service  ceased,  his  support  (not  his  salary)  was 
measurably  continued  until  his  death.  Dr.  Sweetser 
was  born  at  Newburyport  in  1807  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1827.  For  a  time  he  was  a  tutor  in  the 
university,  and  in  after  years  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers.  He  sustained  the  same  relation  to  An- 
dover  Seminary.  Of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
Worcester  he  was  an  original  corporator  and  trustee, 
and  to  it  he  gave  his  best  thought  and  work.  Of  the 
city  he  was  an  unobtrusive  leading  citizen,  and  among 
the  clergy  of  the  State  he  was  a  power.  The  bases  of 
his  influence  were  wisdom  and  reserve. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1874,  the  Rev.  Henry  E. 
Barnes,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1860,  was  installed  as 
junior  pastor.  On  the  3d  of  May,  1876,  after  a  year 
and  a  half  of  service,  he  was  dismissed,  and  soon  set- 
tled in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  where  a  large  measure  of 
success  rewarded  his  labors.  For  nearly  two  years 
the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  candidates  and  quasi-can- 
dates.  Many  were  called,  but  few  chosen.  Then  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Merriman,  a  graduate  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, united  all  voices  in  calling  him  to  the  vacant 
place.  The  call  was  accepted,  and  in  February,  1878, 
he  was  installed,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  preaching  the  sermon.  Within  a 
month  came  the  death  of  Dr.  Sweetser.  In  no  long 
time  after,  the  subject  of  building  a  new  church  be- 
gan to  be  agitated,  and  foremost  in  the  agitation  was 
the  new  pastor.  A  conditional  subscription  was  set  on 
foot  and  the  required  amount  was  provided  for ;  but  the 
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enterprise  developed  antagonisms,  wliich,  in  the  inter- 
est of  peace,  made  it  necessary  ami  certain  that  one 
party  or  theother  should  and  would  withdraw.  .Accord- 
ingly, four-fifths  of  the  trustees,  all  but  one  of  the  dea- 
cons, the  men  whose  money  had  been  chicHy  relied  on, 
and  a  large  body  of  others,  old  and  young,  quietly  left 
their  church  home  of  a  generation,  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered all  the  property  and  dispersed  themselves 
among  the  other  churches.  But  Providence,  "  from 
seeming  evil  still  educing  good,"  inspired  the  crip- 
pled church  with  courage  to  arise  and  build,  and  the 
result  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  in  the 
city  or  elsewhere.  It  stands  as  a  conspicuous  monu- 
ment of  the  recuperative  power  of  a  Christian  democ- 
racy under  adverse  conditions.  At  its  completion  no 
root  of  bitterness  remained  to  bear  evil  fruit,  and 
those  who  withdrew  and  those  who  remained  sat 
amicably  side  by  side  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
house.  Its  beauties  were  afterwards  celebrated  by 
the  graceful  pen  of  Prof.  Churchill  in  the  Aiidover 
Review. 

The  Union  Church. — In  the  autumn  of  1834  a  few 
young  men,  chiefly  from  the  Old  South  Church,  con- 
spicuous among  whom  was  Ichabod  Washburn,  laid  i 
tlieir  plans  for  a  new  church.  The  need  of  it  had 
been  felt  for  several  years,  and  it  seemed  to  them  that 
the  time  to  act  had  fully  come.  Accordingly,  the 
preliminary  steps  were  taken,  and  on  the  11th  of 
March,  1835,  they  were  duly  incorporated  under  the 
name  and  style  of  the  "  Proprietors  of  the  Union 
Meeting-house."  At  a  meeting  held  in  December  of 
the  same  year  it  was  voted  that  the  name  of  the  new 
church  should  be  "  The  Union  Church."  In  January,  j 
1836,  Articles  of  Faith  and  a  Covenant  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  on  the  3d  of  February  follow-  j 
ing  a  council  constituted  the  new  church  with  the 
customary  formalities.  On  the  5th  of  March  the 
society  held  its  first  meeting,  and  on  the  6th  of  July 
its  new  house  of  worship  was  dedicated.  It  was  a  i 
plain  brick  structure  of  90  feet  by  54,  situated  on 
Front  Street,  opposite  the  historic  Common.  Blade 
more  commodious  in  1845-46,  it  was  superseded  in 
1880  by  a  more  beautiful  but  not  more  spacious  edi- 
fice erected  on  the  same  site.  The  first  pastor  of  the 
Union  Church  was  the  Rev.  Jonathan  E.  Woodbridge. 
His  installation  took  place  on  the  24th  of  November, 
1836.  His  ministry  began  when  the  anti-slavery 
movement  was  burning  its  way  through  the  churches. 
Union  Church  did  not  escape.  Mr.  Woodbridge  took 
one  side  and  the  society  took  the  other  on  the  ques- 
tion of  opening  the  church  to  anti-slavery  lectures. 
On  the  19th  of  January,  1838,  the  society,  by  a  vote 
of  forty-five  to  twelve,  decided  to  open  the  house  to 
the  famous  anti-slavery  agitators,  James  G.  Birney 
and  Henry  B.  Stanton.  Mr.  Woodbridge  thereupon 
promptly  tendered  his  resignation,  and  ou  the  2d  of 
February  the  society  :is  promptly  accepted  it,  and 
called  a  council  to  dissolve  the  relation  between  them.  ! 
The  first  call  to  this  pastorate,  though  unanimous  on  ' 


the  i)art  of  church  and  parish,  had  been  declined 
by  Mr.  Woodbridge.  Upon  a  second  and  more  urgent 
call  he  had  consented  to  come,  only  to  discover  in 
one  short  year  that  he  and  his  people  could  never 
agree  on  the  great  divisive  question  of  the  day.  His 
dismission  took  place  on  the  14th  of  February.  After 
leaving  Worcester  he  became  more  widely  known 
to  the  churches  as  editor  of  the  Nrw  JMghind  Puri- 
tan, afterwards  made  one  with  the  Boston  Recorder 
under  the  name  of  the  Puritan  Recorder.  The  second 
pastor  of  the  Union  Church  was  the  Rev.  EJani 
Smalley,  who  was  installed  ou  the  19th  of  September. 
1838.  Fur  nine  years  previous  he  had  been  associate 
pastor  with  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.D.,  of 
Franklin.  Doubtless  he  had  profited  by  such  a  long 
association  with  that  remarkable  divine,  but  no  two 
persons  could  be  more  unlike  in  their  mental  charac- 
teristics. Reasoning,  so  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  Franklin  doctor,  was  not  Dr.  Smalley's  forte  or 
aspiration.  He  sought  rather  to  edify  by  pleasing. 
If  he  did  not  prophesy  smooth  things,  he  yet  prophe- 
sied in  a  smooth  way.  What  he  aimed  at  he  accom- 
plished. The  church  was  built  up,  and  his  ministry 
of  fifteen  years  was  a  success.  The  society  testified 
its  appreciation  by  repeated  additions  to  his  salary. 
In  due  time  he  was  decorated  with  the  doctorate  of 
divinity.  After  seven  years  the  meeting-house  was 
altered  so  as  to  secure  one  hundred  additional  sittings, 
while  Deacon  Ichabod  Washburn  at  his  own  cost 
provided  a  vestry  and  Sunday-school  room  in  the 
basement.  In  1844  the  society  accepted  from  the 
"  Proprietois  of  the  Union  Meeting-house  "  a  deed  of 
all  their  corporate  property  and  assumed  all  their 
corporate  liabilities.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1854,  Dr. 
Smalley  asked  a  dismission,  in  order  "  to  enter  another 
field  of  labor."  The  request  was  granted,  and  he 
shortly  after  became  the  pastor  of  the  Third  Street 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  there,  on  the 
30th  of  July,  1858,  he  died.  In  1861  he  published 
"The  Worcester  Pulpit,  with  Notices  Biographical 
and  Historical."  The  plan  of  the  work  included  a 
sketch  of  each  church  and  p;istor  in  each  denomina- 
tion, with  specimen  sermons.  It  is  a  valuable  source 
of  information  touching  the  churches  of  Worcester. 
The  Rev.  J.  W.  Wellman,  a  graduate  and  afterwards 
a  trustee  of  Dartmouth,  was  the  next  choice  of  Union 
Church.  He  justified  their  choice  by  declining  the 
call  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  obscurer  church  of 
which  he  was  then  the  pastor.  Dr.  Wellman  at  a 
later  day  became  conspicuous  as  the  only  trustee  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  who  resisted  the  "  new 
departure."  Failing  to  secure  him,  the  church  next 
extended  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Cutler,  of  St. 
Albans,  Vt.  The  call  was  accepted  and  the  pastor- 
elect  was  installed  on  the  6th  of  September,  1855. 
At  the  same  time  a  subscription  for  a  pastor's  library 
was  set  on  foot  which  resulted  in  a  substantial  sum 
for  that  e.ssential  but  much-neglected  furnishing  of  a 
church.     In  1859  began  a  series  of  efforts,  continuing 
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through  several  years,  for  either  the  enlargement  of 
the  old  or  the  biiildiDg  of  a  new  house  of  worship. 
Votes  were  passed  to  mortgage,  to  sell  the  old  house, 
to  examine  sites,  to  build  a  new  house,  to  raise  money 
by  subscription.  An  abiding  feeling  that  the  church 
was  not  well  housed  for  doing  its  most  eftective  work 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  these  spasmodic  efforts.  But  out 
of  it  all  the  chief  thing  realized  at  the  time  was  only 
a  small  addition  to  the  rear  for  the  organ  and  choir. 
The  new  church  was  still  in  the  future.  Dr.  Cutler 
continued  his  ministry  with  growing  reputation  until 
1865,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  Vermont  Uni- 
versity. This  called  forth  an  urgent  appeal  from  his 
people  not  to  leave  them,  and  he  consequently  de- 
clined the  flattering  offer.  Shortly  after,  he  received 
a  tender  of  the  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  but  this  also  he 
promptly  put  aside  without  waiting  for  it  to  take  for- 
mal shape.  In  the  autumn  of  1874  he  initiated  the 
proceedings  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Worcester  Congregational  Club,  of  which  he  became 
the  first  president.  The  subsequent  history  of  the 
club  amply  vindicated  itself  and  him.  In  the  winter 
of  1877  a  bronchial  trouble  compelled  him  to  seek 
relief  in  other  climates.  First  going  to  Florida,  and 
in  the  summer  to  Europe,  he  was  absent  from  his 
pulpit  until  the  following  October,  when  he  resumed 
preaching,  though  not  fully  recovered.  Early  in 
1878,  under  stress  of  circumstances,  lie  finally  resigned 
his  pulpit,  retaining,  however,  his  office.  The  pas- 
toral relation  was  not  dissolved  until  the  lllh  of  Octo- 
ber, 1880,  just  before  the  installation  of  his  successor. 
The  council,  in  dismissing  him,  made  mention  of  his 
"wide  usefulness  "  and  "profound  scholarship,"  and 
gave  him  the  name  of  "  a  Christian  man  without  fear 
and  without  reproach."  He  continued  to  worship 
with  the  Union  Church  which  subsequently  testified 
its  affection  and  esteem  by  honoring  him  with  the 
title  of  pastor  emeritus. 

For  nearly  two  years  the  Rev.  George  H.  Gouldi 
D.P.,  supplied  the  pulpit  in  connection  with  the 
testing  of  candidates  by  preaching.  During  this  period 
the  new  church,  so  long  desired  and  so  long  delayed, 
was  erected  on  the  old  site.  As  already  remarked,  it 
was  a  more  beautiful  though  less  capacious  edifice 
than  the  old  one.  The  cost  was  thirty-seven  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars.  A  new  organ  of  fine  quality 
and  appearance  added  to  the  attractions.  The  dedi- 
cation of  the  house  took  place  on  Sunday,  the  10th 
day  of  October,  1880,  on  which  occasion  the  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Stimson,  the 
pastor-elect.  On  the  14th,  Mr.  Stimson  was  duly 
installed.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  came 
to  his  new  charge  from  a  highly  successful  ministry 
in  Minneapolis.  His  ministry  in  Worcester  was  dis- 
tinguished by  remarkably  energetic  parochial  work. 
The  young  were  especially  soon  made  to  feel  of  how 
much  church  work  they,  too,  were  capable.  The  print- 
ing-press was  brought  into  play,  and  a  Sunday  bulletin 


was  issued  every  week.  The  service  of  song  was 
extended  and  enriched.  And  by  the  plan  of  free 
seats  on  Sunday  evenings  the  poor  had  the  gospel 
preached  to  them.  Large  congregations  rewarded 
these  efforts,  large  additions  to  the  church  followed.  In 
the  midst  of,  perhaps  because  of,  this  marked  success 
Dr.  Stimson  received  a  call  from  the  church  in  St. 
Louis  of  which  the  lamented  Dr.  Constans  L.  Goodell 
had  been  pastor,  and  he  decided  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
accept  the  call.  His  dismission,  much  to  the  sorrow 
of  his  people,  took  place  in  June,  1886.  The  present 
pastor,  Rev.  William  V.  W.  Davis,  was  installed  as 
his  successor  on  the  15th  of  April,  1887.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Amherst  in  the  class  of  1873,  had  his 
first  settlement  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  was  called 
to  Worcester  from  the  Euclid  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Within  the  first  year  of 
his  ministry  one  hundred  members  were  added  to 
the  church.  Tlie  present  membership  is  five  hundred 
and  thirty-four. 

iSalem  Street  Church. — This  church  was  the  result  of 
a  joint  contribution  of  men  and  means  from  the  Old 
South  the  Calvinist  and  the  Union  Churches.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  city  from  1840  to  1848  had  im- 
pressed the  pastors  and  brethren  of  those  churches 
with  a  conviction  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
organization  of  a  fourth  church  of  their  way.  Meas- 
ures were  accordingly  taken  in  1847  for  the  erection 
of  a  church  edifice.  Meanwhile  the  persons  enlisted 
in  the  new  enterprise  held  preliminary  meetings, 
adopted  a  creed  and  covenant,  and  on  the  14th  of 
June,  1848,  were  recognized  as  a  church  in  a  formal 
manner.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  who 
constituted  the  membership,  eighty  went  out  from 
the  Union  Church,  thirty  from  the  Calvinist  Church 
and  the  rest  mostly  from  the  Old  South.  The  new 
church  had  its  place  of  worship  in  the  city  hall  until 
the  12th  of  December,  1848,  when  the  new  house, 
which  had  been  erected  on  Salem  Street,  was  dedi- 
cated. The  cost  was  somewhat  less  than  twenty- 
eight  thousand  dollars  ;  the  money  was  collected  out 
of  the  three  spon.sorial  churches.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  dedication  occurred  the  ordination  of  the 
Rev.  George  Bushnell,  and  his  installation  as  the 
first  pastor  of  the  church.  The  sermon  on  this  occa- 
sion was  preached  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Horace 
Bushnell,  D.D.  Mr.  Bushnell  was  a  graduate  of 
Yale  in  1842,  and  had  his  theological  education  at 
Auburn  and  Xew  Haven.  He  prosecuted  his  minis- 
try with  great  satisfaction  to  his  parishioners  for  nine 
years,  and  then  found  it  prudent,  because  of  impaired 
health,  to  withdraw  from  pastoral  labor.  By  accept- 
ing the  position  of  superintendent  of  public  schools 
in  Worcester  he  hoped  to  regain  his  health.  How- 
ever, after  nearly  a  year  of  this  labor  it  seemed  expe- 
dient to  lay  down  his  pastoral  charge,  and  he  was 
accordingly  dismissed  on  the  27th  of  .January,  1858. 
Prior  to  this  date  the  church  had  taken  action  at 
sundry  times  to  provide  a  new  pastor.     On  the  2.3d 
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of  June,  1857,  a  vote  was  passed  by  a  small  majority 
to  call  the  Eev.  Merrill  Richardson,  of  Terry  ville,  Ct. ; 
then  at  the  same  meeting  the  matter  was  indefinitely 
postponed.  On  the  9th  of  November,  by  a  nearly 
unanimous  vote,  a  call  was  extended  to  the  Rev.  Eli 
Thurston,  of  Fall  River,  which,  however,  was  de- 
clined by  him.  On  the  21st  of  December  the  church 
again  voted  to  call  Mr.  Richard.son,  and  the  society 
concurred  in  the  call.  To  this  action,  however,  there 
was  serious  op])ositi(in,  which  found  expression  before 
the  council  convened  to  install  him.  The  council, 
nevertheless,  while  giving  respectful  heed  to  the  re- 
monstrants, of  whom  there  were  forty-eight,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  business  before  them,  and  on  the  27th 
of  January,  18.58,  Mr.  Richardson  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  Salem  Street  Church.  After  this  un- 
toward beginning  he  went  forward  with  his  ministry 
for  twelve  years.  Then,  on  the  27th  of  September, 
1870,  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request,  because 
his  eyes  had  failed  him  for  purposes  of  study.  "  When 
he  came  there  was  a  storm,  but  when  he  went  away 
there  was  a  clear  sky."  In  two  months  after,  he  was 
settled  over  the  New  England  C'ongregational  Church 
in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  and  in  two  years  after  that 
he  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Milford,  Mass. 
His  death  occurred  in  December,  1876.  It  was  said: 
"  He  gave  the  church  uniting  power,  and  a  certain 
healthiness  of  spiritual  life."  It  was  said  again: 
"  He  was  a  warrior  and  a  child  ;  he  was  rough  and 
gentle."  And  again  it  was  said  :  "  He  sought  to  pro- 
duce everywhere  the  peace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ." 
But  it  was  also  said  by  the  late  .Tudge  Chapiu,  a 
leader  of  the  Unitarians  and  at  one  time  ])resident 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Convention :  "  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson is  a  good  enough  Unitarian  for  me."  These 
testimonies  are  all  to  be  considered  in  forming  an 
estimate  of  the  minister  who  won  the  Salem  Street 
pulpit  with  so  much  difficulty,  but  who,  having  won 
it,  kept  it  undisturbed  till  he  chose  to  give  it  up. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1871,  the  Rev.  Charles  M. 
Lamson,  of  North  Bridgewater,  received  a  unanimous 
call  from  both  church  and  parish.  In  his  letter  of 
acceptance  he  said  that  he  viewed  it  as  "  a  call  to  a 
work  rather  than  to  a  place," and  in  this  spirit  he  pros- 
ecuted his  ministry.  His  installation  took  place  on 
the  3d  of  May.  In  June  he  was  appointed  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  revise  the  church  standards  and  to 
prepare  a  new  manual.  On  May  1, 1872,  the  creed 
as  re-written  by  the  committee  was  reported  and 
unanimously  adopted.  It  would  be  a  just  description 
to  say  that  it  was  the  old  creed  liberated  from  the  old 
straitness,  and  some  might  think  from  the  old  straight- 
ness,  even.  Entire  harmony  and  deepening  affection 
between  Mr.  Lamson  and  his  people,  increasing  in- 
fluence within  the  city  and  widening  reputation 
without,  marked  his  ministry  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  After  more  than  fourteen  years  of  service 
he  felt  admonished  by  the  state  of  his  health  to  ask 
a  dismission.     Very  sorrowfully  his  people  yielded  to 


his  wish,  and  on  the  28th  of  September,  188ti,  his  dis- 
mission was  declared  in  a  result  of  council,  which 
expressed  in  tones  of  rare  encomium  the  appreciation 
of  his  clerical  brethren.  After  a  year  and  more  the 
Rev.  Isaac  J.  Lansing,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  called 
to  the  vacant  pulpit.  The  call  was  unanimous,  save 
for  a  single  vote.  Mr.  Lansing  was  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  content  wilh 
its  doctrines,  but  dissatisfied  with  its  polity.  He  ilis- 
liked  its  three  years'  limitation  of  ministerial  labor. 
He  preferred  the  Congregational  permanency.  The 
call  to  Salem  Street  was  opportune  and  he  at  once 
signified  his  acceptance.  The  installation  took  place 
on  the  11th  of  November,  188G.  The  loss  of  Mr.  Lam- 
son, and  the  loss  of  members  because  of  that  loss 
and  also  because  of  their  nearness  to  other  churches 
had  greatly  reduced  the  prosperity  of  the  Salem 
Street  Church.  To  the  work  of  its  recovery  and  en- 
largement Mr.  Lansing  brought  all  his  method ist 
energy  and  forth-putting.  He  devised  liberal  things, 
all  of  which,  however,  he  could  not  at  once  bring  to 
pass.  But  a  debt  of  five  thousand  dollars  was  paid 
off',  and  the  meeting-house  was  renovated  and  re- 
seated at  an  expense  of  about  eight  thousand  dollars 
more.  Once  more  it  was  filled  with  an  old-time  con- 
gregation. In  August,  1888,  a  unique  departure  was 
initiated.  At  its  own  motion  and  its  own  cost,  with- 
out aid  from  the  parish  treasury,  the  church  deter- 
mined to  provide  an  assistant  minister  for  service 
over  and  above  and  outside  of  the  pastor's  proper 
work.  This  plan  was  carried  into  effect  on  the  ISth 
of  October,  by  the  engagement  of  the  Rev.  William 
W.  Sleeper.  Several  definite  lines  of  activity  were 
contemplated.  The  new  minister,  a  thoroughly  edu- 
cated musician,  was  to  take  in  hand  the  musical  train- 
ing of  the  congregation.  He  was  to  have  a  large 
Bible-class  of  the  young  men.  He  was  to  act  as  a 
missionary  in  the  highways  and  hedges.  And  he  was 
to  do  service  at  funerals  and  minister  consolation  to 
such  as  had  no  pastor  to  call  upon.  At  the  opening 
of  the  year  1889  this  new  and  varied  work  was  in  suc- 
cessful progress  ;  while,  as  an  important  reinforcement 
for  its  more  pronounced  success,  the  church  had  in 
that  year  secured  the  services  of  Prof.  Benjamin  I). 
Allen,  who  for  thirty-four  years  had  been  the  organist 
of  Union  Church. 

Summer  Street  Mission  Chapel. — This  church  had  its 
origin  in  the  benevolent  heart  of  Ichabod  Washburn. 
To  provide  "  the  benefits  of  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction and  restraint  for  a  pretty  numerous  class  of 
persons,  living  in  Worcester,"  was  his  aim.  Accord- 
ingly he  had  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  and  caused 
to  be  dedicated  in  the  spring  of  185.'),  a  Mission 
Chapel  on  Summer  Street  in  that  city.  At  the  same 
time  he  made  provision  for  the  free  ministry  of  the 
gospel  to  all  who  should  resort  to  the  chapel  for  such 
a  privilege.  The  first  minister  employed  in  this  ser- 
vice was  the  Rev.  William  T.  Sleeper,  then  the  city 
missionary.    His  term  of  service  closed  with  the  close 
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of  the  year  1856.  Rev.  Samuel  Souther,  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  in  1842,  followed  him  and  remained 
until  1863,  when  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  army 
of  the  Union  and  gave  up  his  life  on  the  battle-field. 
Under  his  ministry  an  Industrial  School  w.as  organ- 
ized in  December,  1837.  In  1864  the  Rev.  Henry  T. 
Cheever,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  in  1834,  succeeded 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Mission  Chapel.  Through  his 
inspiration  a  movement  was  begun  for  the  formation 
of  a  church,  and  on  December  23,  1864,  eighteen 
persons  constituted  themselves  the  "  Church  of  the 
Summer  Street  Mission  Chapel,"  by  the  adoption  of 
a  Confession  of  Faith  and  a  Covenant  and  the  elec- 
tion of  deacons  and  a  clerk.  On  the  22d  of  January, 
1865,  the  church  was  received  into  the  fellow.ship  of 
the  churches  by  public  "  services  of  recognition  held 
by  a  council  in  Union  Church.  On  the  3d  of  April 
the  church  "constituted  itself  a  religious  society  "  or 
parish,  "  according  to  the  statutes  uf  the  Common- 
wealth, under  the  name  of  "  The  Society  of  the  Sum- 
mer Street  Mission  Chapel."  In  March,  1866,  Deacon 
Washburn  executed  his  will  and  made  ample  provi- 
sion therein  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  this 
charitable  foundation.  The  Mission  Chapel  estate 
was  devised  to  the  llnion  Society,  in  trust,  "  for  the 
purposes  and  trusts  declared  in  the  will,  and  no 
other."  In  addition,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  was  given  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining a  minister  and  public  worship,  and  a  further 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  maintain  the  Indus- 
trial School  connected  therewith.  By  the  decease  of 
Deacon  Washburn  on  the  30th  of  December,  1868, 
these  gifts  became  operative.  Mr.  Cheever  continued 
to  be  the  minister  of  the  Mission  Chapel  until  the 
1st  of  April,  1873,  when  Mr.  Sleeper  was  appointed 
to  his  place  by  the  joint  action  of  two  deacons  of 
the  Union  Church  and  two  of  the  Mission  Chapel 
Church,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
will.  On  the  26th  of  January,  1886,  the  trustees 
voted  that  it  was  expedient  to  sell  the  Summer  Street 
property  and  locate  the  church  elsewhere.  This 
action  was  in  harmony  with  the  views  and  wishes  of 
the  Mission  Church  and  its  minister.  But  it  was 
strenuously  resisted  by  the  former  minister,  Mr. 
Cheever,  and  by  the  widow  of  Deacon  Washburn, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  letter 
and  intent  of  his  will  and  in  defeasance  of  the  object 
which  he  had  at  heart.  The  question  went  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court  by  petition  of  the  trustees  for  leave 
to  sell  and  was  decided  in  their  favor.'  The  founder 
of  this  important  charity  began  his  life  in  Worcester 
as  a  workman  for  daily  wages.  At  the  close  of  his 
life  he  left  an  estate  of  more  than  half  a  million  of 
dollars  accumulated  by  his  own  industry  and  rare 
sagacity.    The  bulk  of  this  great  wealth  he  devoted 

^  The  writer  is  authentically  informed  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  Mrs. 
Washburn  to  contest  the  sale  at  the  proper  time  on  the  ground  that 
such  sale  would  destroy  "the  testamentary  lien  of  the  Industrial 
School  on  the  Mission  Ohapel," 


to  the  good  of  his  fellow-men.  All  along  the  path- 
way of  his  life  he  was  setting  up  monuments  of  his 
munificence,  while  his  testamentary  gifts  for  school 
and  church  and  hospital  far  exceeded  those  of  his 
life-time  or  those  of  any  previous  benefactor  of  the 
city. 

Plymouth  Church. — The  beginning  of  this  church 
was  in  1869.  More  than  twenty  years  had  passed  since 
the  last  church  of  this  faith  and  order  had  been  organ- 
ized. In  that  time  the  city  had  grown  from  sixteen 
thousand  to  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  churches 
were  crowded ;  it  had  become  difficult  to  obtain  seats ; 
some,  even,  through  failure  to  do  so,  had  gone  into 
the  Methodist  fold.  Under  these  circumstances, 
fifteen  young  men  met  together  in  a  private  room  to 
confer  respecting  a  new  church.  They  had  acted 
together  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
had  thus  become  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  said 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they  could  have  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  church.  They  formed  a 
nucleus  around  which  other  young  men  gathered. 
Soon  the  circle  of  interested  persons  widened  and 
came  to  include  older  men  and  men  of  substance. 
Then  the  enterprise  rapidly  gathered  headway.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  on  the  15th  of  April,  1869.  On 
the  29th  it  was  announced  that  Mechanics  Hall  had 
been  secured  for  public  worship  during  one  year. 
Forthwith  a  subscription  of  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  was  made  by  sixty-three 
persons  to  defray  the  current  expenses;  and  within  a 
week  or  two  the  sum  was  raised  to  about  three  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  dollars.  A  Sunday  school  em- 
bracing more  than  three  hundred  was  at  once  begun, 
and  on  the  second  Sunday  in  May  public  worship  was 
held  in  Mechanics  Hall  with  preaching  by  Rev.  Dr. 
E.  B.  Webb  of  Boston.  On  the  same  evening  a  meet- 
ing was  held  to  take  measures  for  organizing  a  church. 
A  committee  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing 
and  presenting  a  creed  and  covenant.  When  the  time 
came  for  action  thereon  difficulties  were  encountered. 
Among  others,  the  Rev.  George  Allen,  who  had. pro- 
posed to  become  a  member  of  the  church,  rose  and 
gave  his  voice  against  the  adoption  of  any  creed  what- 
ever. Failing  to  convince  the  meeting  he  recalled 
his  letter  of  recommendation  and  withdrew  from  any 
further  connection  with  the  enterprise.  At  a  subse- 
quent meeting  the  articles  of  the  creed  as  reported 
were  largely  changed  and  then  adopted.  The  question 
of  a  name  came  up.  Edward  A.  Goodnow,  the  largest 
giver,  and  many  others  were  in  favor  of  making  it  a 
free  church. '  Mr.  Goodnow,  therefore,  moved  that  the 
name  be  the  "  Free  Congregational  Church,"  and  to 
make  it  free  he  subsequently  subscribed  one  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  pay  for  the  hall.  His 
associates,  however,  were  not  yet  prepared  for  the 
measure,  and  instead  of  that  name  voted  that  the 
name  be  "  Sixth  Congregational  Church."  Meanwhile, 
a  society  had  been  organized  by  the  name  of  the  Plym- 
outh Society,  and  the  church  afterwards    made  its 
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own  name  conform  to  that.  On  the  7th  of  July  a 
council  assembled  in  the  Old  South  meeting-house  to 
assist  in  organizing  and  recognizing  the  new  church. 
With  a  recommendation  to  amend  the  4th  article  of 
the  creed  they  proceeded  to  the  performance  of  their 
functions.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-four 
persons  proposing  to  be  of  the  church,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  were  then  present  and  were  duly 
constituted  the  Sixth  Congregational  Church.  A 
week  later  fifty-one  of  the  remainder  were  received 
into  the  membership.  Four  deacons  having  been 
elected^  and  a  communion  and  baptismal  service 
having  been  presented  by  Mr.  Goodnow  and  his  wife, 
Catherine  B.  Goodnow,  on  the  ■'ith  of  September  the 
church  celebrated  its  first  communion.  From  that 
lime  onward  a  great  variety  of  preachers  occupied  the 
pulpit  until  April,  1870,  when  the  Rev.  Nelson  Millard, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  received  a  call  to  become  the 
pastor.  The  call  was  declined  on  the  ground  that 
continuous  preaching  in  so  large  a  hall  would  cause 
too  serious  a  strain  on  the  physical  powers  of  the 
preacher.  On  the  26th  of  October  a  unanimous  call 
was  declined  by  the  Rev.  William  J.  Tucker,  now  the 
distinguished  professor  at  Andover,  perhaps  for  the 
same  reason.  A  practically  unanimous  call  of  the 
Rev.  B.  F.  Hamilton  met  with  the  same  fate.  Mean- 
while the  future  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  the  Rev. 
George  W.  Phillips,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  had  been 
heard  in  its  pulpit  for  the  first  time  at  Christmas  in 
1S70.  After  this  experience  had  been  repeated  at 
intervals  through  the  following  year,  he  accepted  a 
call  .and  was  installed  on  the  28th  of  December,  1871. 
A  condition  of  his  acceptance  was  that  the  society 
should  build  a  church  edifice.  Accordingly  funds  and 
a  site  were  the  next  things  in  order.  In  April,  1872, 
the  site  was  fixed  by  a  vote  to  build  on  the  ground 
where  the  church  now  stands.  This  action  split 
church  and  parish  in  two.  The  soreness  of  the  wound 
however,  was  soon  assuaged,  and  both  halves  continued 
to  live  as  two  wholes  with  a  two-fold  prosperity  and 
usefulness.  Fifty-six  members  received  a  peaceable 
dismission  and  straightway  with  others  proceeded  to 
organize  a  church  in  the  more  southern  part  of  the 
city.  The  load  became  heavier  on  Plymouth  Church 
but  the  sturdy  shoulders  under  it  did  not  succumb. 
On  the  26th  of  April,  1873,  the  corner-stone  was  laid ; 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1874,  the  chapel  was  dedicated 
for  use;  and  on  the  29th  of  April,  1875,  the  entire 
edifice  was  done  and  dedicated.  It  is  a  structure  of 
granite,  with  perhaps  a  larger  seating  capacity  than 
that  of  any  other  church  in  the  city,  having  seats  for 
the  comfortable  accommodation  of  fourteen  hundred 
persons.  Its  cost,  including  recent  decorative  improve- 
ments, has  somewhat  exceeded  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  In  1881  sixty-six  thousand  dollars 
of  thiscost  still  rested  as  a  debt  upon  the  Plymouth 
property  and  people.  It  was  determined  to  obtain 
relief  from  the  incubus  by  effecting,  if  possible,  a 
large  reduction  of  this  debt.     Suddenly,  in  the  month 


of  April,  Edward  Kimball,  of  Chicago,  the  good 
genius  of  debt-burdened  churches,  appeared  before 
the  congregation  to  assist.  While  the  matter  was 
thus  in  hand,  Edward  A.  Goodnow  sent  in  a  written 
proposition  that  if  the  debt  were  not  merely  reduce<l 
but  extinguished  he  would  make  a  gift  to  Plymouth 
of  an  organ  and  a  chime,  each  to  cost  five  thousand 
dollars.  Under  this  incentive,  coupled  wiih  Mr.  Kim- 
ball's inspiration,  the  etlbrt  was  redoubled,  the  debt 
was  extinguished,  and  chime  and  organ  were  put  in 
place,  at  a  cost  to  the  giver  of  nearly  eleven  thousand 
dollars.  The  chime  was  made  a  memorial  of  his 
deceased  wife,  for  whom  the  church  had  before  held  a 
special  commemorative  service,  by  the  inscription  on 
the  principal  bell — In  Memoriam  Oitherine  B.  Goodnow. 
After  a  successful  pastorate  of  more  than  fourteen 
years  Dr.  Phillips,  at  his  own  request,  was  dismissed 
on  the  10th  day  of  May,  1886,  and  immediately  settled 
as  pastor  of  the  important  church  in  Rutland,  Vt. 
On  the  30th  of  .Tune,  in  the  same  year,  Plymouth 
Church  and  Society  extended  a  unanimous  call  to  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Little,  D.D.,  of  Chicago.  The  call  was 
declined,  and  the  church  remained  without  a  pastor 
until  April  7,  1887,  when  the  Rev.  Charles  Wadsworlh, 
,Ir.,  of  Philadelphia,  was  installed.  In  May  of  the 
next  year  he  resigned  his  office  on  the  ground  that  lie 
had  accepted  a  call  to  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  San 
Francisco.  The  church  was  quite  unreconciled  to 
this  sudden  bereavement,  but  yielded  to  it  under 
protest.  However,  the  council  called  to  dissolve  the 
tie  advised  against  it.  This  led  to  a  reconsideration 
which  resulted  in  a  cordial  re-establishment  of  the  olil 
relation.  As  the  year  1888  wore  on,  However,  the 
church  was  admonished  by  the  failing  health  of  its 
reinstated  pastor  that  if  it  would  keep  him  something 
must  be  done  for  his  relief.  Accordingly,  in  .Tanuary, 
1889,  the  parish  voted  to  have,  and  jirovide  for,  a 
pastor's  assistant.  In  this  matter  the  Ladies'  Benevo- 
lent Society  had  taken  the  initiative  liy  assuming  an 
obligation  to  pay  one-half  of  whatever  .salary  the 
parish  should  fix  upon.  By  way  of  further  relief,  the 
pasior's  annual  v.acation  was  doubled  and  a  large 
addition  made  to  his  salary.  In  making  these  anxious 
and  liberal  provisions  Plymouth  Church  felt  justified 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  work  ujion  its  hands.  With 
the  costliest  church  edifice  of  its  order  in  the  city 
and  the  largest  church  membership  and  no  church 
debt  and  a  constituency  "  rich  and  increased  in  goods," 
it  was  in  a  position  both  to  devise  and  to  execute 
liberal  things. 

Piedmont  Congregnlionol  Church. — In  the  sketch 
of  Plymouth  Church  it  was  stated  that  fifty-six 
members  of  that  body  were  dismissed  for  the  purpo.se 
of  forming  a  church  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city. 
This  was  the  origin  of  Piedmont  Church.  The  first 
steps  were  taken  at  an  informal  meeting  held  on  the 
3d  of  May,  1872.  On  the  10th  of  the  same  month  it 
was  resolved  to  organize  a  parish  and  purchase  a  lot 
on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Piedmont  Streets.     On  the 
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16th  the  lot  had  been  purchased  and  fifty-nine  per- 
sons had  signed  an  agreement  to  become  a  religious 
society.  On  the  23d  the  associates  assembled  under 
a  warrant  and  organized  the  society  according  to  law. 
On  the  30th  the  name  of  "  Piedmont  Congregational 
Church "  was  adopted.  The  corporate  name,  how- 
ever, continued  to  be  the  "Seventh  Congregational 
Church  in  Worcester."  On  the  6th  of  .June  by-laws 
were  adopted  whereby  "  any  person  "  proposed  and 
elected  by  the  major  vote  might  become  a  member  of 
the  society.  On  the  14th  the  first  subscription  was 
made  among  those  present  at  the  meeting,  and  a  sum 
of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  pledged.  Plans  were 
adopted  August  23d,  and  by  September  20th  the  sub- 
scription had  increased  to  twenty-four  thousand  dol- 
lars. Meantime,  on  the  2d  of  June,  the  first  public 
religious  service  had  been  held  in  the  Main 
Street  Baptist  Church.  In  the  same  place  a 
council  was  organized,  on  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber following,  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  the 
church.  The  confession  of  faith,  covenant  and 
all  preliminaries  being  found  satisfactory,  the  church 
was  duly  constituted  by  the  council.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  George  H.  Gould,  D.D., 
who  remained  as  acting  pastor  from  that  date  until 
1877.  In  October  ground  was  broken  for  the  church 
foundation,  which,  by  contract,  was  to  be  finished  by 
the  1st  of  June,  1873.  In  due  time  the  basement  was 
completed  and  occupied  for  public  worship  during 
the  period  in  which  the  superstructure  was  being 
finished.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1877,  the  audi- 
torium was  ready  for  occupation.  It  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
The  building  is  one  of  the  largest  church  edifices  in 
the  city,  and  through  improvements,  chiefly  of  a 
decorative  character  made  in  1888  at  a  cost  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive.  The 
original  cost  of  land  and  construction  has  been  set  at 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars.  A  fine 
organ,  the  gift  of  Clinton  M.  Dyer  and  wife,  was 
placed  in  the  organ-loft  in  1884,  at  a  cost,  including  a 
complete  apparatus  for  blowing  it  by  water-power,  of 
about  si.x  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  With  the 
completion  of  the  building  came  the  first  and  only 
pastor,  Rev.  David  O.  Mears,  D.D.,  who  was  installed 
on  the  3d  of  July,  1877.  Under  his  ministry  church 
and  parish  kept  pace  with  the  most  progressive.  His 
reputation  went  abroad  beyond  Worcester,  so  that 
several  doors  were  opened  to  him  elsewhere.  In  1885 
he  was  invited  to  take  the  presidency  of  Iowa  Col- 
lege. This,  after  careful  consideration,  he  declined 
as  he  did  also  the  pastorates  of  several  important 
churches  to  which  he  had  been  invited. 

Park  Congregational  Church. — The  beginning  of 
this  church  was  a  Sabbath-school  gathered  by  a 
woman.  To  Lydia  A.  Giddings  the  praise  is  due. 
Along  with  and  reinforcing  her  activity  came  that  of 
the  city  missionary,  the  Rev.  Albert  Bryant.  This 
was  in  the  autumn  of  1884.     Presently  a  council  ad- 


vised the  establishment  of  a  church  and  measures 
were  taken  accordingly.  In  May,  1885,  the  first  ser- 
mon was  preached  in  Agricultural  Hall  by  the  Rev. 
J.  F.  Lovering,  pastor  of  the  Old  South.  The  labor- 
ing oar  was  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  E.  P.  Perkins,  a  resident  minister  without  charge. 
Through  his  eflicient  labors,  with  those  of  his  coad- 
jutors, such  progress  was  made  that  in  the  summer  of 
188G  a  commodious  chapel  had  been  erected,  and  on 
the  26th  of  September  was  dedicated.  The  land  for 
the  site,  on  the  corner  of  Elm  and  Russell  Streets, 
was  the  gift  of  David  Whitcomb.  Including  this, 
ihe  whole  cost  was  about  nine  thou.sand  dollars. 
The  title  of  the  property  is  in  the  City  Missionary  So- 
ciety. On  the  24th  of  February,  1887,  the  church 
was  constituted  and  at  the  same  time  the  Rev.  George 
S.  Pelton,  formerly  of  Omaha,  was  installed  as  its 
first  pastor.  At  first  a  Society  was  organized  on  the 
old  double-headed  plan  ;  but  after  nearly  one  year  of 
church  life  passed  in  this  way  Park  Church  took 
advantage  of  the  general  law  for  the  incorporation  of 
churches  enacted  in  1887,  and  on  the  17th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1888,  took  on  corporate  powers  and  became 
itself  a  parish.  Both  men  and  women  were  named 
among  the  corporators,  and  both  were  made  responsi- 
ble for  the  "government  of  the  body''  so  far  as  they 
were  "legal  voters.''  The  aim  was  to  make  impossi- 
ble the  old-time  antagonism  of  church  and  parish. 
This  the  scheme  assured.  But  just  as  under  the  old 
Congregational  way,  so  now,  there  still  remained  two 
bodies  in  Park  Church — a  spiritual  body  independent 
of  law  and  an  artificial  body  subject  to  law. 

Pilgrim  Congregational  Clnivch. — The  origin  of 
ihis  church  was  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  the 
Plymouth  and  Piedmont  Churches.  While  they 
sprang  into  existence  as  it  were  full-grown  and  dis- 
played masculine  vigor  from  the  first,  Pilgrim  Church 
had  a  childhood.  It  was,  in  a  sense,  the  child  of  the 
City  Missionary  Society.  That  society  explored  the 
ground  and  prepared  the  way  and  supplied  the  first 
preaching.  Because  of  that  society  it  came  to  exist 
when  and  where  it  did.  It  first  became  visible  in 
the  form  of  a  diminutive  Sunday-school,  at  No.  6 
Hancock  Street,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1883.  Mrs. 
Fannie  M.  Bond,  a  city  missionary,  had  gathered  a 
little  flock,  and  Mrs.  Fannie  H.  Mighill,  whose  warm 
co-operation  had  been  secured,  opened  her  doors  for 
its  reception.  At  this  first  meeting  exactly  ten 
scholars  were  present,  of  whom  five  had  never  before 
been  in  a  Sunday  school.  By  the  8th  of  July  the 
ten  had  become  a  crowd  and  Woodland  street  school- 
house  was  secured  for  its  accommodation.  In  five 
years  it  had  grown  to  nearly  six  hundred  members. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  1884,  the  school  received  the  gift 
of  a  lot  of  land  from  Mr.  F.  B.  Knowles,  of  Pied- 
mont Church,  and  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Knowles,  of  Union 
Church.  The  same  persons,  with  others,  contributed 
money  for  the  building  of  a  chapel  which  was  fin- 
ished and  occupied  on  the  25th  of  January,  1885. 
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When  completed  it  was  the  first  of  six  houses  of 
worship  now  (1888)  standing  between  Piedmont 
6?treet  and  New  Worcester.  On  the  IGth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1884,  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Wouthgate  began  pas- 
toral worli.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  the  class 
of  1860,  and  came  to  Worcester  from  a  pastorate  of 
nine  years  with  the  Congregational  Church  in  Ded- 
ham.  Under  the  fresh  impulse  imparled  by  him  the 
enterprise  went  rapidly  forward  in  the  way  of  its  en- 
largement and  consummation.  On  the  19th  of 
March,  1885,  the  church,  embracing  eighty-eight 
members,  was  organized,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
pastor  was  installed.  On  the  19th  of  August,  1887, 
ground  was  broken  for  the  new  church  edifice,  and 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1888,  it  was  dedicated.  It  stands 
on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Gardner  Streets,  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  churches  in  the  city,  and,  with  tlie 
other  propei'ty,  is  valued  at  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  dollars.  The  auditorium  has  more  than 
one  thousand  and  fifty  sittings,  while  the  rooms  de- 
voted to  the  Sunday  school  accommodate  more  than 
six  hundred  persons.  The  society  connected  with 
this  church  was  incorporated  on  the  13th  of  April, 
1885.  The  by-laws  provide  that  all  male  adult  mem- 
bers of  the  church  shall,  and  "any"  adult  members 
may,  become  members  of  the  society. 

Three  things  distinguish  this  from  other  Congrega- 
tional Churches,  and  probably  from  all  other  churches 
in  the  city.  The  first  is,  the  church  and  parish 
status.  By  requiring  adult  male  members  of  the 
churcli  to  become  members  of  the  parish  and  mem- 
bers of  the  parish  to  be  members  of  the  church,  it 
was  designed,  as  in  Park  Church,  among  other  things, 
to  make  antagonism  between  the  two  bodies  impossi- 
ble. One  further  thing  seems  essential  to  the.com- 
plete  success  of  this  plan,  and  that  is,  to  require  all 
female,  as  well  as  male,  adult  members  of  the  church 
to  become  members  also  of  the  parish.  Without  this, 
antagonism,  however  improbable,  is  nevertheless 
possible.  The  second  distinguishing  thing  is  the 
unique  and  admirable  provision  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Sunday  school.  A  'spacious  primary 
room,  parlor  and  ten  separate  class-rooms  have  been 
so  arranged  that  each  can  be  shut  off  from  the  rest 
during  the  study  of  the  lesson  and  then  all  thrown 
into  one  again  for  the  general  exercises.  The  third 
thing  is  the  provision  for  the  secular  side  of  this 
church  organization.  The  first  chapel  was  moved  to 
one  side,  named  Pilgrim  Hall,  and  fitted  up  with 
rooms  for  a  gymnasium,  carpenter's  shop,  boys'  read- 
ing room,  hall  for  social  purposes  and  a  kitchen.  In 
this  Hall  the  healthful  secular  life  of  Pilgrim  Church 
goes  on  through  all  the  secular  days  of  the  week. 
The  membership  of  this  church  at  the  close  of  the 
year  (1888)  was  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Church  of  the  Covenant.— T\ua  church  is  an  anom- 
aly of  Congregationalism.  At  present  it  is  tripartite, 
but  it  may  become  quadru|iartite  and  indefinitely 
more.     Under  one  church  organization  there  are  thus 


far  three  "  sectioDS,"  each  in  a  different  part  of  the 
city.  The  names  of  these  are,  the  Hougliton  Street 
Section,  South  Worcester  Section  and  Lake  View 
Section.  Eich  section  is  an  inchoate  church,  having 
some,  but  not  all  the  powers  of  a  Congregational 
Church.  The  peculiar  organization  grew  out  of  the 
needs  of  the  chapel  congregations  in  charge  of  the 
City  Missionary  Society.  Upon  the  incorporation  of 
this  society,  in  1883,  the  congregations  at  South  Wor- 
cester and  Lake  View  came  under  its  care.  On  the 
19th  of  October,  1884,  it  organized  a  Sunday  school 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Houghton  Street,  and  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1885,  dedicated  the  Houghton  Street 
Chapel.  In  the  chapel  a  council  assembled  on  the 
10th  of  December  following  to  organize  the  church. 
At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  council  held  in  the 
vestry  of  Plymouth  Church,  on  the  22d  of  December, 
the  business  in  hand  was  completed  by  the  public  re- 
cognition of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant.  In  Janu- 
ary, 188G,  there  were  forty  communicants  in  all  the 
sections,  of  whom  more  than  one  half  were  in  the 
Houghton  Street  Section. 

Due  provision  was  made  for  the  practical  working 
of  this  anomalous  church.  It  was  placed  under  the 
"pastoral  care''  of  the  City  Missionary  Society,  with 
the  city  niissioiuiry.  Rev.  Albert  Bryant,  for  its  pastor. 
Each  section  was  to  manage  its  own  sectional  affairs. 
The  pastor  of  the  church  was  to  be  the  pastor  of  the 
section  and  preside  at  all  its  meetings.  He  was  to 
perform  all  pastoral,  pulpit  and  sacramental  duties 
for  each  separately.  There  was  to  be  a  secretary  of 
the  section  and  a  clerk  of  the  church,  the  former  of 
whom  was  to  transmit  his  record  of  sectional  doings 
to  the  latter  for  permanent  record.  Each  section  was 
to  elect  one  deacon  or  more,  and  the  sectional  deacons 
were  collectively  to  be  the  deacons  of  the  church. 
Any  section  might  admit  and  dismiss  members  of  its 
own  body,  but  the  duty  of  issuing  letters  of  dismis- 
sion and  recommendation  was  laid  upon  the  clerk. 
The  discipline  of  its  own  members  was  placed  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  section,  as  though  it  were 
an  independent  church.  Matters  of  interest  common 
to  all  the  sections  were  referred  to  a  general  advisory 
board.  This  was  to  consist  of  the  i)astor,  standing 
committees  of  the  sections  and  two  representatives  of 
the  City  Missionary  Society  chosen  annually.  By 
this  board  the  clerk  of  the  church  was  to  be  annually 
elected.  If  the  church  was  to  be  represented  in  any 
ecclesiastical  body,  each  section  was  to  take  its  turn 
in  appointing  the  representative.  Finally,  the  whole 
church  and  each  section  were  to  hold  separate  annual 
meetings.  The  title  to  all  the  property  was  vested  in 
the  City  Missionary  Society.  After  a  trial  of  several 
years  the  working  of  the  plan  fully  met  the  expecta- 
tion of  its  authors.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1888 
the  membership  had  increased  to  sixty,  more  than 
half  of  which  still  belonged  to  the  Houghton  Street 
Section. 

Presbyterians. — In  the  year  1718  about  one  hun- 
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dred  families  of  Scotch  descent  and  Presbyterian 
principles  emigrated  to  this  country  from  the  north 
of  Ireland.  Landing  at  Boston,  they  dispersed  to 
various  points  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 
A  part  came  to  Worcester,  and  in  the  next  year 
gathered  a  church  after  the  Presbyterian  way.  A 
minister,  Rev.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  accompanied  them 
and  preached  to  them  for  some  months.  Their  place 
of  worship  was  at  first  in  the  garrison-house,  then 
recently  built,  near  the  junction  of  the  Boston  and 
Lancaster  roads.  Very  soon  they  began  to  build  a 
house  of  worship  for  themselves  ;  but  while  it  was  in 
the  process  of  erection  "a  body  of  the  inhabitants 
assembled  by  night  and  demolishedjthe  structure." 
Discouraged  by  this  unwarrantable  opposition,  they 
made  no  further  attempt  to  build  a  sanctuary.  But 
the  church  continued  to  hold  on  its  way  for  some 
years.  For  awhile  they  worshipped  with  the  Congre- 
gational fhurch,  nearly  equalling  them  in  numbers; 
but,  failing  in  this  way  to  secure  any  preaching  of 
their  own  kind,  they  withdrew  and  again  became 
separate  with  the  Rev.  William  Johnson  as  their 
minister.  While  supporting  him,  however,  they  were 
also  compelled  by  law  to  contribute  their  share  to  the 
support  of  the  church  of  the  "standing  order.''  From 
this  burden  they,  in  1786,  asked  but  failed  to  be  re- 
lieved. In  the  end,  by  successive  removals  and  other- 
wise, this  first  Presbyterian  Church  in  Worcester 
gradually  vanished  out  of  existence,  and  for  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  no  further  attempt  was 
made  in  that  direction.  Conspicuous  among  this 
early  company  of  Scotch  Presbyterians  was  William 
Caldwell,  who  very  soon  went  from  Worcester  with 
his  family  and  became  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Barre.  He  lived  to  be  one  hundred  years  old,  lacking 
one  year.  His  grandson,  William  Caldwell,  became 
the  sherifFof  Worcester  County — "the  model  sheritf," 
as  Governor  Lincoln  styled  him.  An  ancestor  of 
General  George  B.  McClellan  was  also  among  these 
early  Presbyterians  of  Worcester. 

After  the  long  interval  already  mentioned  a  second 
Presbyterian  church  was  constituted.  The  first 
meeting  for  this  purpose  was  held  on  the  21st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1880,  and  on  the  first  Sunday  in  April  follow- 
ing public  worship  was  inaugurated.  The  church  was 
formally  organized  by  the  Presbytery  of  Boston  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  September,  1886,  with  forty-eight 
members  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ralston  as  acting  pastor. 
Mr.  Ralston  was  a  graduate  of  Alleghany  Seminary, 
afterwards  was  in  Kansas  for  seven  years  as  a  home 
missionary,  and  was  called  to  Worcester  from  that 
distant  field  of  labor.  The  place  of  worship  for  this 
church  is  a  hall  in  the  building  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association. 

Unitarian  Congregationalists — First  Unita- 
rian Church. — For  about  three-quarters  of  a  century 
one  church  and  one  parish  sufficed  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Worcester.  Then  the  "Second  Parish  in  the  town 
of  Worcester "   was  organized.     That  was  and  still 


remains  its  corporate  name,  although  the  organiza- 
tion is  commonly  known  as  the  First  Unitarian 
Church.  The  genesis  of  the  new  body  came  about 
on  this  wise :  The  Rev.  Mr.  Maccarty,  after  a  long 
and  peaceful  ministry  with  the  First  Church,  had 
grown  old,  fallen  sick  and  become  unable  to  preach. 
A  young  man  about  thirty  years  old,  Mr.  Aaron 
Bancroft,  was  found  to  take  his  place  in  the  pulpit. 
After  he  had  preached  for  eight  Sundays,  Mr.  Mac- 
carty had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  resume 
his  pulpit,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  went  away.  In  the  next 
year  the  aged  minister  died  and  Mr.  Bancroft  was 
again  called  in.  This  time  his  preaching  caused 
commotion.  Differences  of  opinion  sprang  up  ;  the 
parish  became  divided,  the  peace  of  the  town  was 
disturbed  and  social  intercourse  interrupted.  A  sec- 
ond time  Mr.  Bancroft  went  away.  Then  the  town — 
not  the  church — improved  the  opportunity  to  vote  in 
town-meeting  "  that  there  be  a  day  set  apart  for  fast- 
ing and  prayer  in  this  town  for  calling  on  the  Divine 
assistance  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  gospel  min- 
istry in  this  place."  The  town  adjourned  its  meeting 
for  one  week,  and  then,  four  days  before  the  one 
appointed  for  the  fast,  voted  to  have  "  Mr.  Haven" 
preach  four  Sundays  and  after  him  i\lr.  Bancroft  four. 
This  arrangement  brought  Mr.  Bancroft's  first  Sunday 
on  the  10th  of  January,  1785.  The  date  is  significant. 
Three  days  later,  without  waiting  to  hear  him  on  the 
remaining  three  Sundays,  his  admirers  to  the  number 
of  fifty-four  signed  and  presented  a  petition  for  the 
town — not  the  church — to  take  action  looking 
towards  his  settlement  as  Mr.  Maccarty's  successor. 
In  the  town-meeting  held  in  response  to  this  peti- 
tion on  the  1st  of  March,  they  moved  this  remarkable 
proposition:  "That the  town  agree  to  settle  Mr.  Ban- 
croft in  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  such 
other  person  as  may  be  agreeable  to  and  chosen 
solely  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  hearing  further, 
and  the  settlement  and  salaries  of  both  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  Town  at  large."  The  record  says 
that  "  there  was  some  debate."  It  adds  that  it 
passed  in  the  negative.  Defeated  on  this  point,  the 
petitioners  then  moved  for  leave  to  form  a  religious  so- 
ciety over  which  Mr.  Bancroft  might  be  settled.  This, 
too,  passed  in  the  negative.  They  then  proceeded  to 
take  what  the  town  had  refused,  with  all  its  financial 
consequences.  A  voluntary  association  was  formed, 
a  covenant  adopted  and  a  church  organized.  Of 
the  sixty-seven  associates,  only  two  men  and  four 
women  had  been  communicants.  But  these,  even, 
not  having  been  dismissed  from  any  other  church  for 
the  purpose,  were  not  competent,  according  to  usage, 
to  form  the  new  one.  A  novel  expedient  was  devised 
to  meet  this  novel  situation.  A  public  "  lecture" 
was  appointed,  at  which  the  covenant  was  read  and 
explained  and  then  signed  by  all  who  chose  to.  In 
this  way  the  church  connected  with  the  Second  Parish 
was  constituted.  Public  worship  began  on  the  third 
Sunday  of  March  in  the  court-house,  with  preach- 
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ing  by  Mr.  Bancroft.  On  the  7tb  of  .Tune  he  con- 
sented to  become  tlie  minister  of  the  new  society,  and 
on  the  1st  day  of  February,  178G,  he  was  ordained. 
Only  two  ministers  of  the  vicinage  could  be  found  to 
assist,  the  rest  coming  from  Boston,  Salem  and  Cam- 
bridge. After  much  difficulty  and  delay  the  new 
parish  was  duly  incorporated  on  the  IHth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1787.  It  was  a  poll  and  not  a  territorial  parish, 
and  was  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Massachusetts  outside 
of  Boston.  Here  some  notice  may  fitly  be  taken  of 
what  seems  not  to  have  arrested  the  attention  of  any 
previous  writer.  By  the  ancient  law  of  Massachusett.s 
the  method  of  choosing  and  settling  a  minister  was 
after  this  manner  :  the  church  first  made  choice  ;  then 
the  parish — i.e.,  town— concurred  or  non-concurred. 
Unless  there  had  been  church  action  there  was  no 
place  for  parish  action.  This  law,  originating  in  1692. 
continued  down  through  the  last  century  and  was  in 
force  when  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth 
was  adopted.  That  instrument  contained  two  provis- 
ions bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand  :  first,  parishes 
were  given  the  e.vclnsive  right  of  electing  their  public 
teachers;  and  second,  all  the  laws  theretofore  in 
force  were  declared  to  "  remain  and  be  in  full  force 
until  altered  or  repealed  by  the  legislature ;  such 
parts  only  excepted  as  are  repugnant  to  the  rights 
and  liberties  contained  in  this  Constitution."  Now, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  law  of  1692  giving  to  the  church 
first  and  the  parish  afterwards  the  right  of  election 
never  was  repealed  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  law 
was  repugnant  to  the  "  e.iclusive  right ''  of  election 
given  to  parishes.  And  this  appeal's  to  have  been  the 
legal  status  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  candidacy 
in  1785.  The  right  of  the  church  to  any  voice  in  the 
election  of  its  minister  had  been  sinii)ly  annihilated. 
Whether  this  was  known  and  fully  understood  at 
that  time  may  well  be  doubted.  Nevertheless,  the 
business  about  jMr.  Bancroft  went  forward  precisely 
as  though  it  was  understood.  The  first  and  only 
resort  was  to  the  parish.  The  parish  alone  took 
action  ;  the  church  took  none.  So  far  as  its  records 
show,  Mr,  Bancroft  was  not  a  candidate  before  that 
body.  His  name,  even,  does  not  appear  on  its  records. 
The  scheme  to  make  him  the  minister  of  the  First  Par- 
ish manifestly  originated  outside  the  church  and  was 
carried  on  outside.  And  however  much  it  turmoiled 
the  town,  it  neither  rent  nor  hardly  ruflled  the  church- 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact,  already  stated, 
that  only  six  communicants  were  found  in  the  new 
movement.  After  the  Bancroft  party  had  withdrawn 
the  First  Church  and  Parish  resumed  their  ancient 
relations  and"  proceeded  to  elect  Mr.  Story  as  their 
minister  by  the  rule  of  1692;  the  church  choosing 
and  the  parish  concurring.  The  same  course  was 
pursued  in  the  subsequent  election  of  Dr.  Austin. 
And  this  would  seem  to  show  that  the  procedure  in 
Mr.  Bancroft's  case  was  accidental  and  exceptional, 
and  not  in  the  way  of  using  the  new  power  conferred 
on  parishes  by  the  new  Constitution. 


A  house  of  wor.ship  for  the  Second  Parish  was  the 
ne.xt  essential  thing.  With  much  self-denial  on  the 
part  of  both  parish  and  pastor — the  latter  relinquish- 
ing one-third  of  his  salary — a  building  was  erected, 
and  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1792,  was  dedicated. 
The  modest  edifice,  shorn  of  its  bell-tower  and  con- 
verted into  a  school-house,  still  stands  on  the  s])ot 
where  it  was  first  placed,  at  the  north  end  of  Summer 
Street.  Once  installed  in  its  pulpit.  Dr.  Bancroft  for 
many  years  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  mak- 
ing many  friends  and  no  enemies,  and  by  his  virtues 
and  writings  building  up  a  great  and  solid  reputation. 
After  forty-one  years  a  colleague  was  provided,  and 
on  the  28th  of  March,  1827,  the  Rev.  Alonzo  Hill 
was  ordained  to  that  office.  In  1829  the  old  meeting- 
house was  deserted  for  a  new  and  more  spacious  one 
builtof  brick  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  present  edifice. 
On  the  19th  of  August,  1839,  Dr.  Bancroft  departed 
this  life  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty-four.  He  began 
his  preaching  in  Worcester  as  an  avowed  Arniinian. 
He  was  also  from  the  first,  as  he  said,  an  Arian,  but 
not  an  avowed  one.  At  first  he  forebore  to  preach  the 
Arian  or  Unitarian  doctrine  "  because,"  in  his  own 
word?,  "  the  people  were  not  able  to  bear  it."  When, 
thirty-six  years  after,  he  preached  a  course  of  contro- 
versial sermons  in  advocacy  of  that  doctrine,  he 
found  they  were  able  to  bear  it,  as  they  evinced 
by  asking  for  their  i>ublication.  Curiously  enough, 
one  of  these  old  sermons,  on  the  "  Annihilation  of 
the  Incorrigibly  Wicked,"  places  the  Unitarian 
divine  squarely  by  the  side  of  the  late  rector  of 
orthodox  "  All  Saints."  '  The  volume  called  forth  a 
high  encomium  from  President  .John  Adams.  "Your 
twenty-nine  sermons,"  he  wrote,  "  have  expressed  the 
result  of  all  my  reading,  experience  and  refiections 
in  a  manner  more  satisfactory  to  me  than  I  could 
have  done  in  the  best  days  of  my  strength."  Besides 
this  volume  and  the  best  "  I^ife  of  Washington"  in 
the  day  of  it.  Dr.  Bancroft  was  the  author  of  thirty- 
four  other  publications,  chiefly  sermons.  In  the 
"  Worcester  Pulpit"  his  character  was  drawn  by  the 
"  orthodox"  author  of  that  work,  with  fit  expansions 
and  illustrations,  as  that  of  a  benevolent,  candid, 
brave,  discreet,  much-enduring  and  conscientious 
minister  and  man.  His  face,  which  art  has  made 
familiar  in  m.any  places,  has  all  the  attractions  of  the 
ideal  saintly  pastor. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  his  colleague.  Dr. 
Hill,  became  sole  jiastor,  and  so  remained  for  more 
than  thirty-one  years.  On  the  29th  of  August,  1849, 
the  church  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Three  days  after 
the  society  began  to  build  anew,  and  on  the  26th  of 
March,  1821,  dedicated  the  present  church  edifice. 
While  the  body  of  the  building  is  in  the  plain 
rectangular  style  of  that  day,  the  spire  is  a  model  of 
architectural  beauty.     In   the  pulpit  of  this  church 

1  Compare  Dr.  Bancroft's  twenty-seventh  sermon  with  Dr.  Huntlng- 
liou's  "Conditional  Immortality,"  pnblishefl  more  (liuii  bulf  a  t-entury 
after. 
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Dr.  Hill  completed  his  ministry  of  more  than  forty- 
three  years.  At  the  end  of  forty  years  from  his 
ordination  he  preached  a  historical  discourse,  wherein 
may  be  found  much  interesting  information  touching 
the  Second  Parish  and  his  own  ministry.  His  death  oc- 
curred February  1,  1871.  Dr.  Hill  was  a  man  of  rare 
benignity  ;  his  face  was  a  benediction.  As  a  colleague 
he  lived  in  entire  harmony  with  his  senior,  and  as  sole 
pastor  he  peri)etuated  all  amiable  traditions.  For 
nearly  a  century  the  Second  Parish  flourished  under 
the  two  pastorates  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace,  diliiised 
by  the  personal  influence  of  the  two  pastors.  The 
third  minister  of  the  parish  was  the  Rev.  Edward 
H.  Hall.  He  had  been  installed  as  the  colleague  of 
Dr.  Hill  on  the  10th  of  February,  1869,  and  succeeiled 
as  sole  pastor  at  the  decease  of  the  latter  in  1871. 
Mr.  Hall  closed  his  ministry  of  thirteen  years  to  ac- 
cept the  charge  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  had  so  endeared  himself  to  his  parish- 
ioners that  with  unfeigned  regret  they  yielded  to  the 
separation.  He  had  continued  and  re-enforced  the 
traditional  amenities  of  the  Second  Parish  ministry. 
He  had  approved  himself  "  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and 
good  one."  As  a  thinker  he  had  pushed  his  way 
among  the  deep  problems  of  thought,  beyond  what 
was  commonly  known  of  him.  In  the  literature  of 
art  he  was  so  much  at  home  that  many  outside,  as  well 
as  within  his  own  parish,  gladly  came  for  instruction 
to  the  art  lectures  which  he  gave  on  several  occasions. 
A  broad  and  fine  culture,  coupled  with  a  liberal  faith, 
appeared  to  express  the  ideal  towards  which  he  con- 
tinually aspired.  And  so,  his  transfer  to  the  univer- 
sity town  was  a  fit  recognition  of  his  aspirations  and 
growth  in  that  direction. 

A  vacancy  of  about  three  years  was  terminated  by 
the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Austin  S.  Garver,  in 
1885. 

Church  of  fhe  Unity. — Sixty  years  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  proceedings  for  a 
second  were  initiated.  At  the  close  of  service  in  the 
afternoon  of  June  23,  1844,  sume  persjns,  at  the  re- 
quest of  eleven  members  of  the  Second  Parish,  tarried 
to  hold  a  conference  on  the  subject.  In  August  a 
committee  reported  in  favor  of  a  new  Unitarian  society. 
On  the  25th  of  that  month  a  meeting  was  held  at 
which  it  was  voted  "  to  procure  funds  to  pay  for 
preaching,  to  hire  a  preacher,  and  to  procure  a  place  j 
in  which  to  hold  religious  worship,  also  to  procure 
subscriptions  of  funds  to  build  a  church."  Forthwith 
subscriptions  were  opened,  a  building  fund  inaugu- 
rated, the  present  lot  on  Elm  Street  purchased,  and 
early  in  the  spring  of  1845  the  erection  of  a  church 
edifice  begun.  On  the  26th  of  January  in  the  same 
year  the  first  religious  service  was  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  James  Thompson,  of  Barre,  in  a  hall  over 
the  Clarendon  Harris  book-store.  On  the  27th  of 
November,  after  tlie  necessary  preliminaries,  the 
"  Second  Unitarian  Society  in  Worcester  "  became  a 
body   corporate   under   that   name   and   style.     The 


number  of  corporators  was  forty-one,  among  whom 
were  Pliny  Merrick  and  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  after- 
wards justices  of  the  Suprenje  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
On  the  7th  of  Feluuary,  184('i,  the  parish  adopted  the 
following,  which  is  its  only  by-law  :  "  Any  |)erson 
signing  his  name  to  a  certificate  in  a  book  kept  by 
the  clerk  for  that  purpo.se,  signifying  his  intention  to 
do  so,  shall  thereby  become  a  member  of  this  parish." 
At  the  same  meeting,  by  regular  action  on  an  article 
which  had  been  put  into  the  warrant,  the  parish 
voted  that  its  name  should  be  the  "  Church  of  the 
Unity."  But  it  does  not  appear  that  anything  was 
ever  done  to  legalize  this  change  of  name.  On  the 
10th  of  February,  1846,  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  was  unanimously  invited  to  become  the  minister 
of  the  parish.  On  the  25th  of  April  occurred  the 
dedication  of  the  church,  and  on  the  2(;th  the  in- 
stallation of  the  minister.  The  dedicatory  sermon — 
a  remarkable  one — was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Orville 
Dewey,  D.D.,  and  that  of  the  installation  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Lothrop,  D.D.  No  church  was  ever  formed 
in  connection  with  this  parish,  no  creed  or  covenant 
ever  adopted,  no  deacons  elected.  But,  in  semblance 
of  church  order,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1846,  the  parish, 
at  a  meeting  duly  warned,  adopted  these  resolutions  : 
"  That  a  committee  be  directed  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  administration  of  the  ordinances 
of  religion  :  That  this  church  has  united  for  all  means 
and  purposes  of  Christian  fellowship  ;  Therefore,  that 
an  invitation  be  given  to  all  persons  present  to  par- 
take with  us  of  the  Lord's  Supper."  This  action 
marked  the  striking  departure  from  the  First  Unitar- 
ian Church,  which  from  the  beginning  had  a  church 
organization  with  a  covenant,  diaconate  and  solemn 
admission  to  mendjership.  The  ministry  of  Dr.  Hale 
continued  for  ten  years.  He  then,  June  30,  1856, 
resigned  his  office,  not  because  of  any  dissatisfaction, 
but  because  he  had  received  a  call  to  Boston,  where  he 
would  have  leisure  for  study  which  the  constant 
draft  for  sermon-writing  in  Worcester  would  not 
allow.  His  parishioners  were  dismayed  at  this  threat- 
ened calamity  and  earnestly  sought,  but  were  unable 
to  avert  it.  The  brilliant  career  of  Dr.  Hale  since  he 
sundered  this  tie  is  known  to  all  the  world.  Nine 
months  went  by  before  action  was  taken  to  provide 
his  successor.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1857,  from  among 
several  who  had  been  nominated  in  the  parish  meet- 
ing, the  parish  by  a  major  vote  invited  the  Rev. 
George  M.  Bartol,  of  Lancaster  to  accept  the  vacant 
place.  Mr.  Bartol  declined  the  call  and  the  parish 
went  on  without  a  minister  for  a  year  and  eight 
months  longer,  when,  December  22,  1858,  the  Rev. 
Rush  R.  Shippen  was  installed.  In  July,  1871,  Mr. 
Shippen  resigned  to  take  office  as  secretary  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  In  a  printed  dis- 
course Mr.  Shippen  said  :  "  We  observe  the  Com- 
munion as  a  Memorial  Service  only."  Under  his 
ministry,  in  1865,  the  church  edifice  was  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  forty -six  pews  at  a  cost  of  five  thousand 
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dollars.  After  nearly  two  years  the  Rev.  Henry 
Blanchard  was  installed  on  the  -Ith  of  May,  1873. 
Mr.  Blanchard  came  into  the  parish  from  among  the 
Universalists,  and  when  he  left  returned  into  that  fold. 
But  while  with  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  he  sought, 
in  a  printed  letter  addressed  to  his  parishioners,  to 
define  more  exactly  their  dogmatic  position  by  this 
utterance  :  "  We  stand  for  liberty  of  thought  and 
Christianity.  We  define  this  latter,  in  the  words  of 
Noah  Webster,  to  be  '  the  system  of  precepts  and 
doctrines  taught  by  Jesus  Christ.'  We  learn  these 
from  the  words  of  the  teacher  as  they  are  taught  in 
the  New  Testament."  Mr.  Blanchard's  resignation 
was  dated  March  4,  1880,  and  was  accepted  to  take 
effect  on  the  1st  of  April  following.  The  Rev.  Roland 
A.  Wood,  by  birth  an  Englishman,  was  installed  as 
his  successor  on  the  1st  of  June,  1881.  On  the  14th 
of  September,  1884,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1885,  the  resignation  took  effect.  A 
year  elapsed  before  another  minister  was  settled  ; 
during  this  interval  extensive  improvements  were 
made  upon  the  church  edifice  by  the  construction  of 
parish  rooms  and  a  general  application  of  decorative 
art.  The  cost  of  this  outlay  was  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  In  this  renovated  and  attractive  edifice  the 
Rev.  Calvin  iStebbins  was  installed  as  the  fifth 
minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity  in  January,  1886. 

In  the  autumn  of  1888  Mr.  Stebbins  and  other 
Unitarians  began  a  mission  of  that  order  near  New- 
Worcester.  By  the  27th  of  January,  1880,  the  enter- 
prise had  made  such  progress  that  measures  were 
then  adopted  for  the  organization  of  the  third  Unitar- 
ian Society  in  Worcester.  At  that  date  every  pros- 
pect favored  the  consummation  of  the  plan. 

Baptists — First  Baptist  Church. — James  Wilson 
was  the  founder  of  the  Baptist  Societies  in  Worces- 
ter. He  was  a  layman  who  came  here  from  England, 
bringing  his  Baptist  principles  with  him.  On  his 
arrival  he  found  no  one  in  Worcester  like  minded 
with  himself  save  two  old  persons  and  Dr.  John 
Green,  who  soon  disappeared,  leaviug  him  alone. 
Trinitarian  Congregationalism  and  Unitarian  Con- 
gregationalism were  in  complete  possession  of  the 
ground,  with  two  doughty  doctors  of  divinity  to 
maintain  it  against  all  comers.  But  Mr.  Wilson  was 
neither  dismayed,  nor  converted,  nor  driven  away 
He  had  a  great  staying  quality,  and  because  of  it  the 
Baptist  idea  at  last  took  root  and  flourished.  From 
1795,  the  year  of  his  coming,  until  the  constitution  ol 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  in  1812,  he  kept  the  faith, 
occasionally  had  meetings  for  religious  worship  in 
his  dwelling-house,  and  did  what  he  could  to  nourish 
the  seed  he  had  planted.  In  time  an  association  was 
formed,  occasional  preaching  wa.s  had  and  the  Cen- 
tre School-house  was  rented  for  Sunday  service. 
"Opposition  applied  the  spice."  On  the  28th  ot 
September,  1812,  the  Rev.  William  Bentley  was  em- 
ployed on  a  salary;  ou  the  9th  of  December  "the 
Baptist  Church  in  Worcester  "  was  constituted.     It 


was  composed  of  twenty-eight  members,  equally  di- 
vided between  the  sexes.  The  first  pastor  was  in- 
stalled on  the  same  day.  Mr.  Wilson  became  one  of  | 
the  deacons,  and  probably  the  first.  He  had  long 
I  before  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  so  that,  in  1801,  he  had  been  made  the 
postmaster  of  Worcester,  and  he  so  continued  until 
his  removal  to  Ohio,  in  1833.  The  creed  of  the 
church  is  given  at  length  in  Lincoln's  "  History." 
In  the  year  1813  the  first  meeting-house  was  begun 
and  completed,  and  on  the  23d  of  December  was 
dedicated.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  build- 
ing. Mr.  Bentley  remained  in  charge  until  the  31st 
of  June,  1813,  when  he  asked  and  obtained  a  dis- 
mission.  On  the  3d  of  November,  in  the  same  year, 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Going  accepted  a  call  to  the  va- 
I  cant  pulpit.  He  remained  till  January,  1832,  when, 
;  at  his  own  request,  he,  too,  was  dismissed.  The  rea- 
!  son  which  he  assigned  for  this  step  was,  "  that  he 
might  devote  himself  to  the  interests  of  home  mis- 
sions, especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi." 
He  had  visited  the  West  the  year  before,  and  had 
come  back  greatly  pressed  in  spirit  to  go  to  its  helj). 
Dr.  Going  was  a  remarkable  man.  He  had  been  edu- 
cated beyond  many  of  his  Baptist  brethren,  while  his 
natural  powers  were  of  a  superior  order.  In  advance 
of  his  contemporaries  he  had  a  vision  of  the  wonder- 
ful future  of  the  great  Western  valley,  and  deter-  • 
mined  to  do  his  part  in  giving  it  a  set  towards  the  I 
right.  Without  loss  of  time  the  Rev.  Frederic  A. 
Willard  stepped  into  the  pulpit  left  vacant  by  Dr. 
Going.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Amherst  in  the  class 
of  182(5.  The  year  before  coming  to  Worcester  he 
had  received,  but  declined,  an  appointment  to  the 
professorship  of  chemistry  in  Waterville  College. 
Having  remained  with  the  Worcester  church  till 
July  30,  1835,  he  then  resigned,  to  become  later  the 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Newton.  He 
was  succeeded,  ou  the  27th  of  ( )ctober,  by  the  Rev. 
I  Jonathan  Aldrich,  who,  after  seeing  the  church  en- 
larged, by  the  addition  of  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
members,  took  his  disuiission  in  Jlay,  1838.  In 
April  of  the  following  year  the  Rev.  Samuel  B. 
Swaim  became  the  pastor,  and  so  remained  for  more 
.than  fifteen  years.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University  in  the  class  of  1830 ;  in  1835  he  had  ac- 
cepted a  professorship  of  theology  in  Granville  Col- 
lege, which  the  poverty  of  the  college  had  not  al- 
lowed him  to  retain.  His  ministry  was  (me  of  great 
power.  Under  it  the  church  "  attained  its  highest 
numerical,  social  and  financial  condition."  His 
death,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  yeare,  was  felt  to  be 
nothing  less  than  a  calamity.  In  1855  the  Rev.  J.  D. 
E.  Jones  became  the  next  pastor.  After  holding  his 
office  during  four  years  he  resigned  it,  in  1859,  to  be- 
come superintendent  of  public  schools.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  Lemuel  Moss,  on  the  14th  of  Au- 
gust, 1860.  Remaining  until  the  25th  of  July,  1864, 
he  then  resigned  his  pulpit.     Dr.  Moss  subsequently 
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became  president  of  Indiaua  State  University.  On 
the  first  Sabbath  in  April,  1865,  the  Rev.  H.  K. 
Pervear  entered  upon  his  duties  as  the  next  pastor  of 
this  church.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1872  his 
pastorate  came  to  an  end,  and  on  the  1st  day  of 
April,  1873,  the  Rev.  B.  D.  Marshall  began  his  la- 
bors as  the  ninth  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 
After  a  service  of  fourteen  years  Dr.  Marshall  re" 
signed  his  office  on  the  last  Sabbath  in  March,  1887. 
His  successor,  the  Rev.  George  C.  Craft,  was  in- 
ducted into  office  in  .January,  1888. 

The  present  church  was  erected  in  the  time  of  Mr. 
Aldrich,  on  the  site  of  the  original  building,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  a  larger  and  finer 
building  than  the  first,  and  from  time  to  time  under- 
went important  improvements,  the  latest  of  which, 
in  1888,  involved  an  expenditure  of  nine  thousand 
dollars. 

Second  Baptist  GImrch. — This  was  a  colony  from 
the  First  Church.  It  was  constituted  on  the  28th 
day  of  December,  1841,  with  ninety-eight  members, 
of  whom  eighty-nine  were  from  the  parent  church. 
In  one  year  one  hundred  more  were  added.  The 
first  preacher  was  the  Rev.  John  Jennings,  and  the 
first  place  of  worship  was  the  Town  Hall,  where 
religious  service.'^  continued  to  be  held  till  the  close 
of  1843.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1844,  the  new 
house  of  worship  on  Pleasant  Street  was  dedicated. 
No  society  was  organized;  the  business  of  the  body 
was  transacted  by  the  church,  which  was  the  owner 
of  the  property.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jennings  had  be- 
come the  pastor  early  in  1842,  and  he  resigned 
his  charge  on  the  27th  of  November,  1849,  after 
nearly  eight  years  of  successful  service.  His  succes- 
sor was  the  Rev.  Charles  K.  Colver  who  accepted  a 
call  to  the  pastorate  on  the  14th  of  April,  IS-'tO. 
After  four  years  of  service  failure  of  health  obliged 
him  to  resign  his  place.  The  next  ))astor  was  the 
Rev.  Daniel  W.  Faunce,  who  entered  upon  his  duties 
on  the  1st  of  September,  1854. 

In  the  year  1856  the  house  of  worship  was  repaired 
and  remodeled  "  at  a  large  expense."  The  front  was 
rebuilt  because  of  the  change  in  the  street  grade ;  the 
style  of  architecture  was  altered  and  a  tower  added. 
In  1860  Dr.  Faunce  tendered  his  resignation,  to  take 
effect  on  the  30th  of  April.  On  the  11th  of  June 
following  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Tucker  accepted  a  call  to 
the  pastorate,  but  after  a  service  of  fifteen  months 
felt  compelled,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  to  re- 
sign his  place  on  the  30th  of  September,  1861.  For 
nearly  a  year  the  church  was  without  a  pastor ;  then 
it  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  the  Rev. 
David  Weston.  Having  accepted  a  call  some  weeks 
before,  he  was  duly  ordained  in  August,  1862,  as  the 
fifth  pastor  of  the  Pleasant  Street  Church.  Dr. 
Weston  fulfilled  his  office  with  great  satisfaction  to 
the  people  of  his  charge  for  more  than  eight  years, 
and  then,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1870,  laid  it 
down  "  to  engage  in  another  sphere  of  labor."     The 


church,  in  a  series  of  tender  resolutions,  bore  its  tes- 
timony to  him  as  "  a  ripe  scholar,  skillful  sermonizer 
and  sound  theologian." 

Two  ministers  in  succession  were  now  called,  but 
both  declined  the  call.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1872, 
the  Rev.  I.  R.  Wheelock  received  a  call,  accepted  it 
on  the  10th  of  July,  and  was  ordained  on  the  1st  of 
August.  After  nearly  three  years  his  resignation 
was  accepted  on  the  28th  of  March,  1875.  He  was 
followed  by  the  Rev.  Sullivan  S.  Holman,  who  was 
installed  on  the  10th  of  June  of  the  same  year. 
Having  accepted  a  call  to  another  field  of  labor,  Mr. 
Holman  offered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted 
on  the  10th  of  March,  1882,  "  with  feelings  of  sor- 
row." Six  months  after  Rev.  J.  S.  James,  of  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  received  and  declined  a  call.  On  the  7th 
of  December  following  the  Rev.  Henry  F.  Lane  ac- 
cepted a  unanimous  call,  and  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
January,  1883,  entered  upon  his  new  ministry.  On 
the  1st  day  of  March,  1888,  his  term  of  service  was 
terminated,  by  the  joint  action  of  pastor  and  people, 
after  five  years  of  uninterrupted  harmony.  On  the 
27th  of  June  the  Rev.  H.  J.  White  accepted  a  call 
whicli  had  been  given  on  the  6th  of  that  month. 

Main  Street  Btqitist  Church. — This  was  a  second 
colony  from  the  First  Baptist  Church.  In  June, 
1852,  a  petition  by  Eli  Thayer  and  fifteen  others  was 
presented  to  that  church,  expressing  a  desire  to  form 
a  third  Baptist  Church.  They  declared  their  readi- 
ness to  begin  at  once,  and  dutifully  asked  for  the 
support  and  approval  of  the  mother  church.  The 
maternal  sanction  was  promptly  and  cordially 
granted ;  the  City  Hall  was  at  once  engaged,  and 
there,  in  July,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sharp,  of  Boston, 
preached  the  first  sermon  for  the  new  colony.  Pub- 
lic worship  was  maintained  in  the  same'  place  until 
November,  when  the  place  of  meeting  was  trans- 
ferred to  Brinley  Hall.  There  a  Sunday  school  was 
organized,  and  there  preaching  by  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Cut- 
ting was  continued  through  the  winter.  In  the  even- 
ing of  February  26,  1853,  a  parish  organization  was 
duly  perfected  under  the  name  of  the  "Third  Bap- 
tist Society  in  Worcester."  The  business  was  done 
in  the  law-office  of  Francis  Wayland,  Jr.,  under  a 
warrant  issued  by  Isaac  Davis.  On  Sunday,  the  next 
day,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  Articles 
of  Faith  and  a  Covenant  with  a  view  to  a  church 
organization.  On  the  6th  of  March  what  were  known 
as  the  "New  Hampshire  Articles  of  Faith"  and 
"Covenant"  were  adopted,  a  clerk  was  chosen,  and 
the  church  constituted  with  thirty-three  members.  At 
the  same  time  the  Rev.  William  H.  F.  Hansel  was 
chosen  to  be  the  pastor ;  but  the  call  he  declined. 

On  the  18th  of  May  the  society  voted  to  build  a 
chapel  at  the  corner  of  Leicester  (now  Hermim)  and 
Main  Streets.  On  the  23d  of  June  the  recognition 
of  the  new  church  took  place  with  a  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ide,  of  Springfield.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  the  chapel  was  completed  at  a  cost,  including 
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that  of  liind  and  furnishing,  of  .W4r)1.17.  Oa  the 
first  "Sunday  in  .laiiuary,  18.')4,  it  was  occupied  for  the 
first  time  for  public  worsliip.  On  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember following  Mr.  H.  L.  Wayland  was  unanimously 
called  to  the  pastorate.  In  accepting  the  call  he  re- 
linquished two  hundred  dollars  of  the  moderate  sal- 
ary which  had  been  voted  to  him,  as  a  contribution 
to  the  expenses  of  the  society.  On  the  1st  of 
November  occurred  his  ordination,  President  Way- 
land  preaching  the  sermon.  On  the  12th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1855,  plans  for  a  church  edifice  were  adopted 
and  a  building  committee  cho.sen.  Early  in  May 
ground  was  broken  ;  in  the  course  of  the  year  the 
house  was  finished,  and  on  the  second  Sunday  in 
January,  1856,  was  occupied  for  public  worship.  The 
whole  property,  including  church,  cluqiel,  land  and 
furnishing,  had  cost  $25,174.01. 

After  a  highly  successful  ministry  of  seven  years 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Wayland  was  accepted,  with 
much  regret,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1861.  A  week 
before  he  had  left  his  home  Ho  enter  the  service  of 
the  Republic  as  chaplain  of  the  Seventh  Connecticut 
Volunteers.  For  twenty-eight  months  he  continued 
in  that  service;  then  became  successively  a  home 
missionary  in  Tennessee,  a  teacher  in  two  Western 
colleges,  an  editor  in  Philadelphia.  On  the  first 
Sunday  in  May,  1862,  his  successor.  Rev.  Joseph 
Banvard  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  On 
the  15th  of  February,  1864,  the  parish  voted  to 
change  its  name,  and  take  the  name  of  the  "  Main 
Street  Baptist  Society,''  and  at  the  same  time  look 
measures  to  obtain  the  legislative  sanction  thereto. 
Dr.  Banvard  having  resigned  after  a  ministry  of 
nearly  four  years,  adhered  to  his  purpose  against  the 
earnest  wishes  of  the  church  expressed  in  its  vote  of 
JSIarch  9,  1866.  The  church  then  elected  as  his  suc- 
cessor the  Rev.  George  B.  Gow,  in  recognition  of 
whom  public  services  were  had  on  the  18th  of  April, 
1867. 

In  the  next  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
the  system  of  free  seats ;  but,  though  the  church 
adopted  a  vote  affirming  it  to  be  "  unscriptural  and 
unchristian  to  rent  seats,"  and  oflering  to  sustain  the 
society  in  abolishing  rentals,  the  latter  body  was 
found  to  be  not  then  prepared  for  the  innovation.  In 
1872  Mr.  Gow's  resignation  was  accepted,  to  take 
effect  on  the  last  Sunday  in  October.  His  successor 
was  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Bakeman,  who,  after  a  pastorate 
of  about  three  years  and  three  months,  terminated 
the  same  on  the  1st  of  July,  1876.  After  an  interval 
of  sixteen  months  the  Rev.  George  E.  Horr  became 
the  fifth  pastor  of  the  church.  He  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  oflice  on  the  4th  of  November,  1877, 
with  services  of  recognition  on  the  20th.  Before  the 
close  of  this  year  the  chapel  was  enlarged  and  im- 
proved at  a  cost  of  $4829.40. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1879,  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  ordination  of  the  first  pastor.  Rev. 
Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland,  was  appi'opriately  observed.     A 


discourse  full  of  interesting  reminiscences  was  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  Wayland,  and  al'terward.s  ]irinte<l  by  re- 
quest. In  honor  of  him  it  was  voted,  about  this 
time,  "  that  the  bell  to  be  placed  on  the  tower  bear 
the  inscription,  Wai/fmid  Memorial."  By  a  change 
in  the  by-laws  on  the  lOtli  of  February,  1881,  no 
person  was  thereafter  to  be  admitted  lo  membership 
in  the  parish  who  was  not  already  a  member  of  the 
church.  On  the  24th  of  October  in  the  same  year 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Horr  was  accepted  ;  and  on 
the  3d  of  October  in  the  next  year,  by  a  vote  of 
thirty-nine  to  three,  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Rogers,  of 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  was  called  to  the  pastorate. 

In  1883  an  act  was  consummated  by  the  parish  that 
was,  perhaps,  without  jirecedent.  Acting  upon  the 
written  opinion  of  the  Hon.  Peter  U.  Bacon,  LL.D., 
the  Nestor  of  the  Worcester  bar,  the  parish,  at  a 
meeting  held  on  the  24th  of  April  and  8Dh  of  May, 
under  a  warrant  <lrawii   by  Mr.  Bacon,  transferred,  in 

j  the  way  of  gift,  its  meeting-house  and  all  its  other 
property,  real  and  personal,  to  the  deacons,  "  for  the 
use  of  the  church."  In  the  warrant  was  an  article 
"  to  see  if  the  society  would  take  any  action  in  re- 
gard to  dis.solving  the  society."  No  formal  action 
was  taken  under  this  article.  After  provision  had 
been  made  for  transferring  the  property  it  was 
"  voted  to  adjourn  without  day."     No  meeting  of  the 

\  parish  was  ever  held  after  that,  and  evidently  it  was 
assumed  that  the  parish  was  "  dissolved."  But  to  all 
appearance  the  "  JIain  Street  Baptist  Society"  still 
lives  and  has  a  name  to  live. 

Mr.  Rogers  continued  his  ministry  with  the  Main 
Street  Church  until  1886,  when  a  growing  disagree- 
ment between  him  and  certain  of  the  membership, 
and  also  within  the  membership  itself,  culminated  in 
the  summary  dismission  of  himself  and  fifty-six 
others  on  the  27th  of  October,  "  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  Baptist  church  in  the  south  part  of  the 
city."  At  the  same  time  the  pastor  gave  in  his  res- 
ignation, to  take  ett'ect  on  the  31st.  On  the  ne.\t  day 
it  was  unanimously  accepted.  On  the  19th  of  De- 
cember the  Main  Street  Church  proposed  a  mutual 
council  to  the  "South  Baptist  Church,"  but  the  over- 
ture was  declined.  On  the  31st  of  January,  1887, 
Professor  C.  R.  Newton  was  employed  to  supply  the 
pulpit  as  acting  pastor.  This  continued  until  the  28d 
of  September,  when  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Pendleton 
was  duly  installed. 

Dewey  Slrref  Baptist  Church. — As  in  many  other 
cases,  a  Sunday-school  was  the  beginning  of  this 
church.  It  was  organized  in  the  Mason  Street 
school-house  on  the  first  Sunday  in  August,  1867. 
Mr.  L.  M.  Sargent  and  other  laymen  from  the  First 
Baptist  Church  were  the  original  movers  in  the  en- 
terprise. For  several  years  .Toseph  H.  Walker,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  elect,  was  its  superintendent.  Under 
his  efficient  administration  the  school  prospered  so 
greatly    that     more     ample    accommodations    were 

I  speedily  called  for.     This  led  to  the  building  of  the 
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chapel  on  Dewey  Street.  The  lot  on  which  it  was 
erected  was  the  joint  gift  of  the  late  Judge  Francis 
H.  Dewey  and  Joseph  Mason,  Esq.  Including  this 
land,  valued  at  $750,  the  cost  of  the  property  was 
14,570.  Of  this  sum,  :i*1000  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Walk- 
er. The  dedication  of  the  chapel  took  place  on  the 
8th  of  February,  1872,  and  from  that  date  it  was  oc- 
cupied for  the  Sunday  school  and  religious  services. 
The  church  was  organized  on  the  8th  of  July  in  the 
same  year  with  a  membership  of  twenty-eight.  Its 
first  pastor  was  Mr.  Sargent,  the  layman  to  whose 
zeal  and  efficiency  the  church  had  owed  its  origin. 
Duriug  five  years  of  devoted  service  he  had  approved 
himself  in  that  and  other  ways,  worthy  of  recognition 
as  one  among  the  clerical  brethren.  Accordingly,  on 
the  2d  of  May,  1872,  he  was  called  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Dewey  Street  congregation.  This  was  two  months 
before  the  church  had  been  formed.  On  the  5th  of 
September  it  was  recognized  by  a  council  convened 
in  the  chapel,  and  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Sargent  was 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  and  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  church.  His  ministry  was  brief.  On 
account  of  ill  health  he  resigned  on  the  2d  of  May, 
1873.  At  the  close  of  his  term  of  service  the  mem- 
bership of  the  church  had  increased  to  forty-four 
persons.  The  next  pastor  was  the  Rev.  D.  F.  Lam- 
son.  Coming  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1873,  and  remain- 
ing nine  and  a  half  years,  he  left,  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1882,  a  church  embracing  ninety-five  members. 
His  successor.  Rev.  B.  H.  Lane,  entered  on  his  office 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1882,  and  vacated  it  on  the  15th  of 
October,  1884.  On  the  19th  of  the  same  month  the 
Rev.  D.  H.  Stoddard  assumed  the  office.  Growing 
congregations  and  consequent  prosperity  soon  made 
apparent  the  inadequacy  of  the  chapel  accommoda- 
tions. Mr.  Stoddard  therefore  took  in  hand  the  busi- 
ness of  building  a  church  edifice ;  and  the  Baptist 
City  Mission  Board,  seeing  the  importance  of  the  field 
and  its  manifest  needs,  cordially  co-operated  with  Mr. 
Stoddard  in  his  scheme  of  church-building.  With 
the  aid  of  $7,000  from  this  source,  more  land  was 
bought  and  a  commodious  edifice,  with  "  perfect  ven- 
tilation," was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $14,844.  The  value 
of  the  enlarged  lot  was  reckoned  at  .'p2,000  additional. 
On  Thanksgiving  day  in  1886  the  vestry  was  first  oc- 
cupied, and  on  the  13th  of  January,  1887,  the  com- 
pleted building  was, dedicated.  The  property  is  held 
by  trustees,  there  being  no  parish  organization.  The 
seats  are  free  and  the  current  expenses  are  paid  by 
weekly  contributions.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1888 
the  membership  of  the  church  was  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven. 

Lincoln  Square  Baptist  Church. — This  church  grew 
from  very  feeble  beginnings.  Sunday  schools  had 
been  begun  and  discontinued  ;  only  occasional  preach- 
ing had  been  had.  Material  resources  were  limited 
and  lack  of  courage  prevailed.  Many  years  elapsed 
before  the  decisive  step  of  forming  a  church  was 
taken.  There  came  a  time,  at  last,  when  some  of  the 
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waiting  ones  "  heard  a  call  from  God  to  go  forward," 
and  on  the  4th  of  April,  1881,  the  church  was  organ- 
ized. The  original  membership  consisted  of  thirty- 
one  persons,  largely  from  the  Pleasant  Street  Church. 
Public  services  of  recognition  were  held  on  the  next 
day  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  council.  Through 
the  summer  following  preaching  was  supplied  by  the 
Rev.  D.  F.  Lamson,  of  the  Dewey  Street  Church.  In 
October  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Miller  entered  upon  his  work 
as  the  first  pastor.  Till  then  public  worship  had  been 
conducted  in  a  hall ;  but  the  new  pastor  made  it  his 
first  business  to  provide  a  church  edifice.  To  his  un- 
wearied endeavors  and  personal  influence  it  was  owing 
that  the  enterprise  was  successful.  In  May,  1882,  a 
building-lot  on  Highland  Street  near  Lincoln  Square 
was  purchased  and  a  substantial  edifice  of  brick  and 
stone  of  excellent  architectural  design  was  erected. 
The  lower  part  of  the  house  was  occupied  for  relig- 
ious services  on  the  8th  of  July,  1883.  On  the  10th 
of  June,  1884,  the  dedication  of  the  complete  build- 
ing took  place.  The  cost  of  land,  building  and  fur- 
niture was  about  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Of  this 
amount  Joseph  H.  Walker,  of  the  Main  Street  Bap- 
tist Church,  was  the  largest  contributor.  Gifts  also 
were  made  by  friends  outside  the  Baptist  fold.  "The 
property  is  held  and  controlled  by  the  church  through 
its  appointed  officers."  The  seats  are  free  and  current 
expenses  are  met  by  weekly  offerings.  In  1888  the 
membership  was  three  hundred  and  seventy. 

South  Baptist  Church. — The  inception  of  this 
youngest  of  the  Baptist  Churches  was  as  early  as  1883, 
and  was  due  to  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Rogers,  then  re- 
cently installed  as  pastor  of  the  Main  Street  Baptist 
Church.  Mr.  Rogers  believed  in  "  missions,"  and  had 
passed  much  of  his  life  in  setting  them  on  foot.  Im- 
mediately on  beginning  work  in  Worcester  he  took 
note  of  the  fact  tl\at  the  whole  section  lying  south  of 
the  Main  Street  Church  was  without  any  kind  of 
Baptist  organization.  He  therefore  proposed  to  his 
own  church  the  establishment  of  a  mission  in  that 
quarter.  The  proposal  met  with  little  encourage- 
ment. Then  he  began  a  mission  at  his  own  charge. 
One  day  in  June,  1883,  he  was  casually  introduced 
to  a  young  Frenchman  named  Isaac  B.  Le  Claire. 
This  man  had  led  an  abandoned  life,  had  been  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  not  very  long  before  had  been 
converted  to  the  Baptist  faith  and  was  now  living  a 
sober  life.  A  brief  interview  ended  in  his  being  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Rogers  as  a  colporteur.  He  at  once 
went  to  work  holding  meetings  in  school-houses  and 
private  houses.  The  results  of  his  work  proved  him 
to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place;  and,  indeed, 
his  subsequent  career  in  a  far  wider  field  showed 
that  he  had  a  remarkable  fitness  for  his  work.  His 
immediate  success  in  South  Worcester  was  such  that 
by  August  the  Main  Street  Church  felt  constrained  to 
assume  the  charge  of  the  mission.  By  the  winter  of 
1884,  every  available  place  of  meeting  had  become  so 
crowded  that  Le  Claire  was  moved  to  ask  for  the  build- 
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ing  of  a  chapel ;  his  request  was  promptly  heeded, 
and  the  chapel  at  Jamesville  was  the  result.  All  this 
was  preparatory  for  the  South  Church  scheme.  The 
first  suggestion  for  a  chapel  on  the  site  which  it  after- 
wards occupied  was  made  in  January,  1884,  at  a 
prayer -meeting  in  the  house  of  William  A.  Norton. 
In  February  Mr.  Rogers  urged  the  new  chapel  upon 
his  people,  expressing  with  much  detail  the  reasons 
for  the  enterprise.  After  a  time  the  Baptist  City  Mis- 
sion Board  became  possessed,  as  not  before,  with  the 
mission  idea  and  adopted  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  city,  including  the  South  Worcester  Mission.  On 
the  14th  of  September,  1886,  the  Board  took  measures 
to  secure  the  lot  already  mentioned,  on  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Gates  Streets.  On  the  1st  of  October  the 
Main  Street  Church,  at  a  very  large  meeting  of  eighty- 
one  members,  unanimously  voted  in  favor  of  the 
South  Church  enterprise.  In  view  of  this  action,  the 
board  on  the  19th  made  over  all  claim  to  the  lot  in 
favor  of  the  South  Church.  On  the  21st  a  large 
number  of  the  Main  Street  Church  agreed  together 
to  ask  letters  of  dismission  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing the  South  Church.  On  the  27th,  at  a  covenant 
and  business  meeting  of  the  Main  Street  Church, 
where  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons  were  present, 
of  whom  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  were, 
by  estimation,  of  the  membership,  fifty-seven  were 
dismissed  by  a  large  majority  vote.  But  of  the  fifty- 
seven  only  forty  were  present  at  the  meeting.  On 
the  next  day,  October  28th,  the  fifty-seven  members, 
including  Mr.  Rogers,  assembled  in  the  chapel  on 
Canterbury  Street  and  were  constituted  a  church  by 
the  adoption  of  Articles  of  Faith  and  the  election  of 
deacons  and  clerk.  At  the  same  meeting  was  con- 
summated the  settlement  of  Mr.  Rogers  as  pastor  of 
the  new  church.  On  the  27th  of  February,  1887,  the 
church  was  publicly  recognized  by  a  council  duly  con- 
vened. The  Baptist  Mission  Board,  having  acquired 
possession  of  the  old  Dewey  Street  Chapel,  conveyed 
the  same  to  the  new  organization  and  it  was  removed 
to  the  lot  already  described,  and  there,  fronting  Clark 
University,  on  the  30th  of  December,  1887,  it  became 
the  church  home  of  the  South  Baptist  Church.  No 
parish  was  organized,  but  the  deacons  were  made 
trustees,  to  hold  the  property  for  the  use  of  the 
church,  after  the  method  advised  by  Mr.  Bacon  in 
the  case  of  the  Main  Street  Church.-  Land,  chapel 
and  other  property  cost  the  South  Church  $5,000. 
The  membership  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1888. 

Methodist.s. — Methodism  made  its  first  approaches 
for  the  capture  of  Worcester  after  a  somewhat  strag- 
gling fashion.  In  1790,  the  Rev.  Freeborn  Garrettson, 
"  that  princely  class-leader,"  as  Dr.  Dorchester  styles 
him,  came  to  Worcester,  looked  about  town,  fell  in 
with  Dr.  Bancroft,  by  him  was  invited  to  tea,  "  drew 
back  "  because  the  Unitarian  doctor  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  say  grace  over  the  evening  cup,  and 
went  on  his  way.     Mr.  Garrettson  tells  the  story  in 


his  private  diary.  The  urbane  Unitarian  doctor  was, 
perhaps,  no  less  devout  than  his  demonstrative  Jleth- 
odist  brother,  but  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  home  he 
chose  to  order  his  devotions  in  his  own  way.  Next 
after  Mr.  Garrettson  came  Bishop  Asbury,  in  1798,  in 
1805,  1807, 1812  and  1815.  But  neither  he  nor  any 
other  itinerant  found  any  foothold  in  Worcester  until 
1823.  Then  the  Rev.  John  E.  Risley  came  and 
preached  the  first  Methodist  sermon  heard  in  the 
town.  Mr.  Risley  was  travelling  the  Milford  Circuit, 
embracing  eighteen  towns.  In  these  he  preached 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  times  in  one  year,  but 
only  five  of  them  were  in  Worcester.  These  preach- 
ings were  in  a  school-house  at  New  Worcester,  where 
were  the  only  Methodists  in  town,  and  of  these  only 
a  family  or  two.  Other  preachers  came  in  suksequent 
years,  but  not  until  1831  was  any  permanent  society 
organized,  forty-one  years  after  Garrettson's  advent. 
In  June,  1830,  the  Rev.  Dexter  S.  King  had  been 
appointed  to  this  vacant  field  "  to  break  up  new 
ground."  He  began  at  New  Worcester  where  he 
organized  a  class.  This  class  was  "  kept  alive"  with 
preaching  in  the  school-house  once  in  two  weeks. 
In  1833,  Solomon  Parsons  joined  the  class  and  then 
began  a  movement  for  a  society  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  way  had  been  prepared  by  a  young  lad 
named  Jonathan  L.  Estey,  who  came  to  town  early  in 
1832  full  of  zeal  to  hunt  up  and  consMt  with  Meth- 
odists. He  at  last  found  and  became  a  member  of 
the  class  at  New  Worcester,  and  by  his  zeal  so  in- 
fected his  associates  that  in  the  end  Methodist  preach- 
ing was  established  in  the  Centre.  Early  in  1833,  a 
room  was  hired  at  the  corner  of  Mechanic  and  Union 
streets  for  the  use  of  a  Class.  There  the  Rev.  William 
Boutledge  preached  at  times ;  at  other  times  he 
preached  in  the  Central  Church  vestry  and  in  the 
Baptist  Church.  In  the  autumn  what  was  considered 
a  bold  step  was  taken.  Eighteen  persons,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Solomon  Parsons,  presented  to  the 
town  authorities  a  petition  for  leave  to  use  the  Town 
Hall  for  Methodist  meetings.  Leave  was  formally 
granted,  and  the  first  Methodist  sermon  was  preached 
there  by  the  Rev.  Ira  M.  Bidwell.  Then  the  work 
went  on  "  in  the  eld  Methodist  style."  "  The  hall 
was  crowded,  and,"  says  Bidwell,  "  we  had  a  time  of 
power.  After  this  we  did  not  want  for  a  congrega- 
tion in  Worcester."  Early  in  1S34  the  Rev.  Joseph 
A.  Merrill  was  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  this,  the 
Worcester  Mission.  On  the  8th  of  February  thirteen 
persons  were  duly  organized  as  the  "  Methodist  E])is- 
copal  Religious  Society  in  the  town  of  Worcester." 
This  was  a  parish  organization,  and  Dr.  Dorchester 
says  the  step  was  taken  to  obtain  relief  from  taxation 
in  other  parishes.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  Prior  to 
1834  the  law  which  would  have  made  this  step  neces- 
sary had  been  changed.  The  further  history  of  this 
organization  is  now  to  be  pursued  as  that  of  the 

First  Methodist  or   Trinity  Chia-ch. — In  June,  1834, 
the  Rev.  George  Pickering  was  appointed  preacher  to 
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this  church,  but  was  also  charged  with  duties  that 
carried  him  into  several  of  the  surrounding  towns. 
Meantime,  a  board  of  trustees  was  appointed  and  a 
lot  of  land  purchased  for  a  church  site.  In  the  first 
year  the  meuibership  had  grown  to  one  huudred  and 
nine.  In  1835  the  Rev.  John  T.  Burrill  was  sent  to 
this  charge.  At  this  time  the  anti-slavery  fever  was 
at  its  height,  and  an  incident  occurred  which  imper- 
illed the  infant  church.  On  the  10th  of  August 
Rev.  Orange  Scott,  then  the  presiding  elder,  under- 
took to  deliver  an  anti-slavery  lecture  in  the  Meth- 
odist place  of  worship  at  the  Town  Hall.  In  the 
midst  of  his  discourse  Levi  Lincoln,  Jr.,  eldest  sou  ol 
the  Governor,  entered  the  hall  with  an  Irish  accom- 
plice, advanced  to  the  desk,  seized  the  speaker's  man- 
uscript and  tore  it  in  pieces.  At  the  same  time  the 
Irishman  laid  violent  hands  on  the  speaker  himself. 
This  was  done  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  "  em- 
bracing many  persons  who  held  the  highest  offices  in 
the  county  and  the  state."  The  contemporary  account 
of  the  affair  in  the  Worcester  Spy  styled  it  a  "  Breach 
of  the  Peace."  But  the  notice  taken  of  it  by  the  authori- 
ties seemed  to  indicate  that  the  assailed  and  not  the 
assailants  were  regarded  as  the  peace-breakers ;  for 
directly  after,  the  selectmen,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
the  late  Judge  Merrick,  notified  the  Methodist 
society  that  if  the  Town  Hall  were  ever  opened  again 
for  an  anti  slavery  meeting  their  use  of  it  for  preach- 
ing would  be  forfeited.  The  society,  in  its  weakness, 
was  intimidated  and  did  not  again  ofi'end.  But  it 
marks  the  temper  of  the  time  that,  later  on,  the 
courageous  Scott  was,  by  his  own  brethren,  deposed 
from,  or  not  re-appointed  to,  the  presiding  eldership 
because  he  would  not  promise  to  refrain  from  anti- 
slavery  lecturing. 

In  the  autumn  of  1836  the  erection  of  a  church 
was  begun  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Exchange  and 
Union  Streets,  completed  in  March,  1837,  and  then 
dedicated.  This  was  the  tiret  Methodist  meeting- 
house in  Worcester.  The  building  was  in  the  centre 
of  population,  but  also  in  the  centre  of  a  mudhole. 
It  stood  on  piles,  and  was  approached  by  hopping 
from  tuft  to  tuft  of  grass  across  puddles  and  ooze. 
The  Spy  of  that  day  took  pay  for  advertising  the 
dedication  of  this  lowly  church,  but  took  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  dedication  itself,  although  it  said  in 
every  issue  that  "  its  otHce  was  to  noise  abroad." 
The  church  survived  all  neglect,  and,  waxing 
stronger  and  stronger,  in  the  end  erected  one  of  the 
finest  church  edifices  in  the  city,  compelling  the 
homage  of  the  public  and  the  press. 

In  1837  the  Rev.  James  Porter  came,  and  remained 
one  year.  Although  a  year  of  general  bankruptcy,  it 
was  one  of  great  enlargement  for  the  church.  About 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  probationers  were  added 
to  the  membership  during  his  year.  Mr.  Porter  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Jotham  Horton,  whose  term 
of  service  was  equally  bripf.  In  May,  1839,  the 
church  property  was  legally  transferred  to  a  board 


of  trustees,  in  accordance  with  the  Discipline  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  Rev.  Moses  L. 
Scudder  succeeded  to  the  pastorate  in  this  year,  to 
be  followed  by  the  Rev.  Miner  Raymond  in  1841. 
Mr.  Raymond  remained  two  years,  showed  himself 
eminent  as  a  preacher,  and  "  made  many  friends 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  society."  This  year 
was  made  memorable  for  Worcester  Methodism  by 
the  meeting  of  the  New  England  Anuual  Conference 
in  the  town  for  the  first  time.  In  1843  the  Rev. 
Charles  K.  True,  D.D.  was  assigned  to  the  charge 
of  this  church.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and 
a  Methodist  minister  of  mark.  Under  him  the  pro- 
ject for  removing  the  church  to  a  site  near  the  Com- 
mon was  "renewed."  But  while  they  still  delayed, 
it  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Then  a  site  was  speedily 
purchased  and  the  Park  Street  Church  erected.  The 
Rev.  Amos  Binney  had  become  the  pastor  in  1844, 
and  under  him  the  new  church  was  dedicated  on  the 
16th  of  August,  1845.  It  was  noted  that  Mr.  Bin- 
ney's  term  of  service  was  very  "  profitable "  finan- 
cially, since  he  had  carried  his  people  through  many 
embarrassments  growing  out  of  the  church-building. 
After  him  came  in  succession  the  Rev.  Jonathan  D. 
Bridge,  Rev.  Loranus  Crowell,  Rev.  Nelson  E.  Cob- 
leigh.  Rev.  Z.  A.  Mudge,  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Chapin  (a 
favorite,  sent  a  second  time),  Rev.  Fales  H.  Newhall, 
Rev.  Chester  Field,  Rev.  John  H.  Tworably,  Rev. 
John  W.  Dadmun,  Rev.  John  H.  Mansfield  (whose 
ministry  of  three  years  was  very  prosperous),  and 
Rev.  Charles  N.  Smith  in  1868. 

By  this  time  the  Park  Street  church  had  become 
too  strait  for  the  congregation.  The  society,  there- 
fore, now  grown  strong  in  numbers  in  courage  and 
in  resources,  determined  upon  building  a  new  church 
adequate  to  its  new  demands.  Accordingly,  a  site 
was  procured  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Chandler 
Streets,  in  the  close  neighborhood  of  the  new  United 
States  Post-OfEce  building,  and  there  they  erected 
Trinity  Church  at  a  cost,  including  the  land,  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  crowning  church  of 
Methodism  in  Worcester  was  dedicated  on  the  25th 
of  April,  1871.  The  Rev.  F.  W.  Mallalieu,  D.D. 
(afterwards  bishop),  was  the  first  preacher  appointed 
for  Trinity  after  the  occupation  of  the  new  house. 
He  came  in  April,  1871,  and  remained  one  year. 
Rev.  Ira  G.  Bidwell,  appointed  in  1872,  remained 
three  years.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  V.  A.  Cooper, 
who  was  appointed  to  help  the  church  financially 
as  well  as  spiritually.  In  that  respect  there  was  no 
disappointment,  sis  through  his  agency  the  debt  was 
reduced  by  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  in  one  year. 
The  Rev.  A.  P.  Kendig  followed  him  in  1877,  after 
whom  came  in  succession  Rev.  J.  A.  Cass,  in  1879 ; 
Rev.  C.  S.  Rogers,  D.D.,  in  1882;  Rev.  W.  T.  Perrin, 
in  1885,  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Thomas,  D.D.,  in  1888. 

LmirelStreet  Church.— The  selection  of  Park  street 
for  the  new  site  of  the  First  Church  had  not  been 
satisfactory  to   all  the  members.     Some  thought   it 
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carried  the  church  too  far  from  the  centre  of  popula- 
tion ;  it  was  too  far  south.  Out  of  this  dissatisfaction 
grew  the  Laurel  Street  Church.  This  was  as  far  to  the 
north.  For  a  time,  however,  the  new  colony  had  its 
place  of  worship  on  Thomas  Street,  which  was  more 
central.  The  church  was  duly  organized  on  the  20th 
of  July,  1845;  but  it  was  not  until  the  27th  of  February, 
1849,  that  the  new  house  on  Laurel  Street  was  dedi- 
cated. The  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  llichard  8.  Rust. 
He  was  soon  elected  principal  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Conference  Seminary,  and  after  a  pastorate  of  seven 
months  was  released  from  his  engagement.  The 
Rev.  J.  W.  Mowry  followed,  after  whom  came  the 
Rev.  George  Dunbar.  This  pastor  was  indefatiga- 
ble in  his  efforts  to  secure  the  erection  of  the  new 
house  of  worship.  In  April,  1849,  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Francis  A.  Griswold,  after  whom  came  in 
succession  the  Rev.  Cyrus  S.  Eastman,  Rev.  William 
M.  Mann  in  1850,  Rev.  David  H.  Higgins,  Rev.  Jo- 
seph W.  Lewis  in  185,3,  Mr.  Mowry  again  in  1854,  Rev. 
Henry  W,  Warren  in  1855  (afterwards  bishop).  Rev. 
Ichabod  Marcy  in  1857,  Rev.  Samuel  Kelly  in  1858, 
and  Rev.  Jefl'erson  Hascall,  who  had  long  been  favor- 
ably known  as  a  presiding  elder  and  was  with  the 
Laurel  Street  Church  in  the  latter  part  of  ISlU  to 
fill  out  the  term  of  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Cromack,  who 
had  been  appointed  in  1860,  but  had  left  in  Augu.st, 
1861,  to  become  chaplain  of  the  Nineteenth  Regiment 
of  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  In  1862,  Rev.  T.  W. 
Lewis  was  appointed  to  the  charge  but  left  in  1863 
to  become  Superintendent  of  Methodist  Missions  in 
South  Carolina,  Rev.  James  Dean  completing  his 
term.  After  him  came  Rev.  M.  M.  Parkhurst  in 
1864,  Rev.  Samuel  Kelly  again  in  1865,  under  whom 
the  church  reached  its  highest  prosperity  ;  Rev.  An- 
gelo  Carroll  in  1867,  under  whom  the  sum  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  was  expended  in  church  improvements ; 
Rev.  William  Pentecost  in  1869,  Rev.  H.  D.  Weston 
in  1872,  Rev.  William  Pentecost  again  in  1875,  Rev. 
Fayette  Nichols  in  1878,  Rev.  Garrett  Beekman  in 
1880,  under  whose  ministry  "  the  congregation  dou- 
bled;" Rev.  G.  M.  Smiley  in  1883,  continuing  three 
years,  in  the  last  of  which  the  fortieth  anniversary 
of  the  church  was  celebrated;  Rev.  Ira  G.  Ross 
in  1886,  and  the  Rev.  Alouzo  Sanderson  in  1887. 
Besides  his  spiritual  work,  Mr.  Sanderson  devoted 
himself  energetically  to  the  improvement  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  society,  and  among  other 
measures  established  a  monthly  paper  called  the 
Worcester  Methodist,  from  which  about  fifty  dollars  a 
month  come  into  the  parish  treasury.  The  value  of 
the  church  property,  aside  from  the  parsonage,  is  set 
at  twelve  thousand  dollars.  The  membership  in  1888 
was  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-two. 

Third  M.  E.  (  Webster  Square)  Church.— Thja  church 
was  organized  in  I860.  Two  thirds  of  its  first  mem- 
bers came  from  Park  Street  Church.  Its  first  pastor 
was  the  Rev.  Daniel  Dorchester  who  had  also  been 
the  chief  agent  in  its  organization.     In  1855  he  had 


become  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Senate  where 
he  acted  a  prominent  part  in  various  directions.  But 
in  later  years  Dr.  Dorchester  became  greatly  more 
distinguished  as  the  learned  historian  and  statisticiaa 
of  the  Methodist  Connection.  The  first  religious  ser- 
vices of  this  church  were  held  in  Union  Hall.  The 
membership,  at  first  small,  increased  more  than  ten- 
fold during  the  first  year.  Members  of  other  denom- 
inations in  the  vicinity  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
enterprise  and  contributed  to  its  maintenance.  In 
1863  the  Rev.  William  Gordon  became  the  psistor. 
To  him  succeeded,  in  due  order.  Rev.  William  A. 
Braman  in  1864,  Rev.  William  Pentecost  in  1866,  Rev. 
Edward  W.  Virgin  in  1867,  and  Rev.  Benjamin  F. 
Chase  in  1869.  This  last  pastor  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  work  of  great  spiritual  power,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly prostrated  by  a  hemorrhage  which,  after  pro- 
longed illness,  terminated  his  life.  His  memory  long 
remained  fragrant  in  the  church.  After  him  came 
the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Hanatbrd,  in  1870.  Under  him 
the  long-agitated  subject  of  church-building  assumed 
definite  shape  ;  contributions  came  in  from  members 
and  from  others  outside,  notably  from  Albert  Curtis 
and  the  Messrs.  Coes,  and  the  house  was  erected  on  a 
fine  site  purchased  long  before,  and  on  the  27th  of 
April  was  duly  dedicated.  The  cost  was  about 
!{;20,000.  In  1872  the  Rev.  Pliny  Wood  was  appointed 
to  the  charge.  After  him  came  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons 
in  1873,  Rev.  E.  A.  Titus  in  1875,  Rev.  V.  M.  Sim- 
mons in  1878,  Rev.  Daniel  Richardson  in  1879,  Rev. 
J.  W.  Finu  in  1880,  Rev.  N.  Fellows  in  1882,  Rev. 
O.  Knowles  in  1883,  and  Rev.  L.  W.  Staples  in  1886, 
completing  his  term  of  three  years  in  1889. 

Grace  (.'hureh. — The  growth  of  the  city  and  the  in- 
flux of  Methodist  families  led  up  to  this  enterprise. 
To  save  these  families  from  wandering  into  other 
folds,  as  well  as  to  help  on  the  religious  life  of  the 
city,  was  the  burden  laid  on  pious  and  sagacious 
Methodists.  The  decisive  push,  however,  was  given 
by  the  presiding  elder.  Dr.  Dorchester,  in  a  sermon 
on  the  moral  condition  of  our  cities  preached  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1867.  This  was  reinforced  by  the  approval  of 
the  Annual  Conference  in  April  following.  By  this 
body  the  Rev.  J.  Oramel  Peck,  a  graduate  of  Amherst 
in  1862,  was  appointed  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
society,  which  had  already  been  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  "Main  Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church."  Washburn  Hall  was  secured  for  Sunday 
services  and  Lincoln  House  Hall  for  other  meetings. 
Pluck  and  push  ruled  from  the  first.  Said  Dr.  Dor- 
chester: "A  more  spirited  and  liberal  company  of 
Christians  have  seldom  been  united  in  church  fellow- 
ship." The  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing;  the  Sun- 
day school  quickly  became  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
city;  in  the  first  two  years  the  society  raised  about 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  Dr.  Peck,  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished in  a  wider  sphere,  was  a  man  of  great 
power,  physical  endurance,  untiring  activity  and 
worthy  ambition.     To  him  was  ascribed  in  a  large  de- 
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gree  the  instant  success  of  this  church  enterprise. 
The  edifice  was  not  completed  till  1872,  under  the 
ministry  of  his  successor,  the  Kev.  Andrew  McKeown. 
The  site  finally  chosen  was  on  Walnut  Street  instead 
of  Main  Street,  and  the  name  of  Grace  Churcli  was 
substituted  for  the  one  first  adopted.  The  cost  of  the 
land  was  ten  thousand  dollars.  In  July,  1871,  the 
vestry  was  completed  and  occupied  for  religious  ser- 
vices. The  church  was  dedicated  in  January,  1872, 
with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eddy,  of  Baltimore. 
The  successor  of  Mr.  McKeown  was  the  Rev.  J.  O. 
Knowles.  He  came  in  1872  and  remained  one  year, 
and  was  then  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Hills,  who 
remained  three  years.  In  187(i  the  Rev.  George  S. 
Chadbourne,  afterward  presiding  elder  of  the  Boston 
District,  was  appointed  to  Grace  Church.  He  occu- 
pied his  term  of  three  years  largely  in  pusliing  the 
church  through  a  period  of  financial  embarrassment. 
That  serious  business,  however,  was  relieved  by  the 
observance,  in  May,  1877,  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  church,  when  an  eloquent  sermon  was  preached  by 
Bishop  Foster.  In  1880  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Johnson,  an 
Englishman,  was  appointed  to  the  charge.  His  pastor- 
ate of  two  years  resulted  in  securing  the  warm  attach- 
ment of  his  people.  The  Rev.  D.  H.  Ela,  D.D.,  fol- 
lowed liim,  and  continued  in  charge  till  1885.  He 
was  eminent  alike  in  preaching  and  in  providing  for 
the  payment  of  the  chuich  debt.  His  successor,  the 
Rev.  George  Whittaker,  will  long  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  for  his  powerful  and  successful  advo- 
cacy of  the  no-license  cause  in  the  city.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1887,  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Wiley 
University,  a  Southern  college,  and  the  church  was 
left  to  the  strange  experience  of  hearing  till  the  next 
Conference  a  succession  of  preachers  not  appointed 
by  that  authority.  But  in  April,  1888,  Grace  Church 
resumed  its  normal  condition  under  the  Rev.  John 
Galbraith,  wlio  was  then  appointed  the  minister  in 
charge. 

Coral  Street  Church. — In  olden  time  a  gentle  emi- 
nence to  the  soutlieast  of  the  "  little  village  of  Wor- 
cester ''  bore  the  Indian  name  oi  Sagafabscot.  There, 
in  1679,  the  first  white  man,  Digory  Serjent,  built 
his  house,  and  there,  in  spite  of  warnings 
against  the  red  savages,  he  persisted  in  living  until 
1702,  when  a  rescuing  party  arrived  only  to  find  him 
lying  slain  in  his  dwelling  and  his  family  carried  into 
captivity.  Sagatabscot  remained  bare  and  open  till 
1869,  when  the  city  began  to  creep  over  its  slopes  and 
it  was  cliristened  Union  Hill.  The  houses  soon  mul- 
tiplied to  such  an  extent  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  Methodists  to  the  locality.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mc- 
Keown, of  Grace  Church,  was  the  first  to  move,  and 
by  him  well-known  laymen  of  that  and  otlier  Method- 
ist churches  were  enlisted  for  work  there.  On  the 
15th  of  September,  1871,  a  church  lot  was  purchased 
on  the  corner  of  Coral  and  Waverly  Streets  for  the 
sum  of  seventy-two  hundred  dollars.  In  the  same 
month  open-air  Sunday  sei-vices  were  held  on  the  lot 


at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  by  the  Methodist  min- 
isters of  the  city.     Subscriptions    toward  the  enter- 
prise of  about  nine  hubdred  dollars  were   there  ob- 
tained; through  the  personal  solicitations  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Keown the  amount  was  increased  to  about  eighteen 
hundred  dollars.     In  January,  1872,  a  Sunday  school 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  was  organized 
in  Scofield's  block  at  the  foot  of  Coral  Street.  Teach- 
ers from    other    denominations    were    enlisted,  and 
among  the  scholars  were  twenty  boys  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic parentage.     Presently,    the   presiding   elder  ap- 
peared on  the  field,  conferred  with  the  committee  in 
charge    and    decided    that    the    mission    should  be 
erected  into  a  regular  appointment  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference.     This  body  assembled  in  Wor- 
cester on  tlie  27th  of  March,  when  the  Rev.  S.   E. 
Chase  was    appointed    the    first    pastor    in   cliarge. 
From  that  time  a  regular  preaching  service  was  lield 
in  the  third  story  of  Scofield's  block.     The  first  con- 
gregation consisted  of  twenty  persons.  On  the  23d  ot 
April  various  plans  and  estimates  for  a  church  edifice 
were  presented  to  the   committee,  and  the  result  was 
that  a  contract  was  closed  for  a  partial  completion  of 
the  building  at  a  cost    of  eighty-eight  hundred  dol- 
lars.    On  the  8th  of  May  following  the  church   was 
organized  with  eighteen  members  by  Rev.  L.  Crowell, 
the  presiding  elder.     Hard  work   and  dark  hours  be- 
cause of  limited  means  followed  this  beginning.     But 
through  the  zeal    and    labors,    notably    of  Alpheus 
Walker  and  N.  H.  Clark,  the  building  was  completed 
at  a  cost  of  thirteen  thousand  dollars,  and  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1873,  was  dedicated.    In  March,  1872,  the  mis- 
sion had  been  named  Christ  Chapel,  but  in  January, 
1883,  it    received    the    name    of  Union  Hill  M.  E. 
Church.     Still  another  change  was  made  on  the  24th 
of  April,  1876,  when  it  assumed  the  name  of  Coral 
Street  M.  E.  Church.     Mr.  Chase  remained  in  charge 
for  three  years  and  was  then  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
H.  D.  Weston.  In  1875  a  vestry  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
three  thousand  dollars  and  dedicated  in  December  of 
the  same  year.     In    the    spring    of    1878    the  Rev. 
Jesse   Wagner   was    appointed    to  the  charge.     His 
term  of  service  closed  in  April,  1881,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.   Austin  F.  Herrick.     About 
this  time  serious  financial  complications  threatened 
the  existence  of  the  society.     A  compromise  was  at 
last  happily  etlected,  whereby  claims  to  the  amount  of 
fifteen   thousand  dollars  were  canceled  and  a  solid 
financial   basis   secured.     In  April,   1883,   the   Rev. 
Charles  Young   came    in    charge    and  remained  till 
April,  1886,  when  the  Rev.  William  P.  Ray  became 
his  successor. 

Roman  Catholics. — The  canal  and  the  railroad 
were  the  means  of  bringing  Roman  Catholicism  into 
Worcester.  First  came  the  digging  of  the  Blackstone 
Canal  from  Worcester  to  Providence ;  this  brought 
many  Irish  laborers  to  Worcester  and  vicinity.  The 
construction  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad 
followed,  bringing  many  more.     These  people   and 
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their  families  naturally  desired  the  kind  of  spiritual 
guidance  to  which  they  had  heen  accustomed.  As 
they  found  nothing  of  the  kind  then  in  Worcester, 
they  asked  Bishop  Fenwick,  of  Boston,  to  send  them 
a  priest.  In  answer  to  this  application,  the  bishop 
sent  them  the  Rev.  James  Fitton,  a  recent  student  of 
his,  then  just  settled  in  Hartford,  Oonn.  This  led  to 
the  inclusion  of  Worcester  in  the  "missionary  cir- 
cuit" to  which  Mr.  Fitton  had  also  been  appointed. 
He  came  to  Worcester  in  1834,  and  in  the  .spring  of 
that  year  held  the  first  religious  service  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  It  was  held  in  the  old  stone  build- 
ing, still  standing,  on  Front  Street  near  the  line  of  the 
old  Blackstone  Canal,  the  front  wall,  however,  being 
now  of  brick.  At  that  time  only  six  or  seven  families» 
embracing  about  twenty-five  persons,  were  enlisted. 
In  the  next  year  the  first  Roman  Catholic  church  in 
Worcester  was  erected  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 

&'t.  John's  Church. — It  was  named  Christ  Church, 
and  was  a  wooden  structure  thirty-two  by  sixty-four 
feet.  This  sufiiced  until  1845,  when  it  was  removed 
to  make  way  for  St.  John's.  Christ  Church,  after  its 
removal,  received  additions  and  became  the  "Catholic 
Institute."  The  corner-stone  of  St.  John's  Church 
was  laid  on  the  27th  of  May,  1845,  with  imposing 
ceremonies,  under  the  episcopal  supervision  of  Bishop 
P^itzpatrick ;  and  on  the  24th  of  June,  1846,  the 
church  was  dedicated  with  still  more  imposing  cere- 
monies. The  dimensions  of  the  building  were  sixty- 
five  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet,  and  for  a  long 
time  it  was  the  largest  church  in  the  region.  The 
cost  was  forty  thousand  dollars.  It  was  ample  for  the 
whole  Roman  Catholic  population,  which  at  that  time 
embraced  only  about  thirteen  hundred  souls.  Father 
Fitton,  who  may  well  be  styled  the  father  of  Roman- 
ism in  Worcester,  left  the  town  in  1843,  and  returned 
to  Boston,  where  he  was  born,  and  where  Later  on  he 
died.  He  was  a  man  of  some  literary  parts  and  the 
author  of  several  volumes.  The  Rev.  A.  Williamson 
succeeded  Mr.  Fitton  in  October,  1843,  and  remained 
till  April,  1845,  when  he  resigned  because  of  ill  health. 
His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Mathew  W.  Gibson,  who 
was  characterized  as  "a  man  of  great  energy  and 
power."  He  remained  in  the  pastorate  till  April, 
1756,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  building  not 
only  St.  John's,  but  also  St.  Anne's,  spoken  of  further 
on.  After  Father  Gibson  came  the  Rev.  John  Boyce, 
who  had  been  his  predecessor's  assistant.  He  died  in 
1864,  while  in  charge,  greatly  regretted.  He,  too,  was 
a  writer  of  merit,  "  an  able  writer  of  fiction,"  and  the 
author,  among  other  things,  of  "Paul  Peppergrass." 
His  birthplace  was  Donegal,  Ireland,  and  Maynooth 
was  his  a/ma  mater.  The  Rev.  Patrick  T.  O'Reilly, 
D.D.,  afterwards  bishop  of  the  diocese,  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Father  Boyce  as  pastor  of  St.  .John's.  From 
1857  to  1862  he  had  been  the  assistant  pastor.  In  the 
latter  year  he  removed  to  Boston,  whence  he  returned 
to  become  the  pastor  of  the  Worcester  church.  Upon 
his  elevation  to  the  bishopric,  in  1870,  his  assistant. 


the  Rev.  Thomas  Griffin,  was  appointed  to  the  pastor- 
ate of  St.  John's. 

St.  Anne's  Church. — This  church  was  an  offshoot  of 
St.  .John's.  Commenced  in  18.55,  it  was  completed 
in  1856,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  .lohn  J. 
Power,  who  became  its  first  pastor.  He  remained 
such  until  1872,  when  the  Rev.  Dennis  Hcannell  was 
appointed  to  the  place,  which  he  still  held  in  1888. 
In  1884-85  came  a  great  enlargement  and  aggrandize- 
ment by  the  erection  of  "  new  St.  Anne's."  The  old 
church  was  of  wood,  and  the  new  one  of  brick  and 
stone.  The  old  one  stood  on  the  low  level  of  the  un- 
sightly "meadow,"  hard  by;  the  new  one,  placed  on 
a  sharp  elevation,  was  made  a  conspicuous  object  of 
admiration  for  all  beholders.  The  dimensions  of  the 
edifice  were  seventy  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
feet.  The  auditorium  has  a  capacity  for  seating 
one  thousand  one  hundred  persons.  Twin  towers, 
rising  to  a  lofty  hight,  form  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  this  imposing  edifice.  It  is  one  of  the  costliest 
churches  in  the  city. 

St.  Paul's  Church. — This  church  was  formed  on  the 
4th  day  of  July,  1869,  and  on  the  same  day  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  superstructure  was  laid  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies.  The  basement  had  been  com- 
pleted and  served  as  a  place  for  jjublic  worship  until 
July  4,  1874,  when  the  church  itself  (save  the  tower) 
was  finished  and  dedicated.  It  is  a  Gothic  structure, 
of  cathedral  proportions,  with  a  fagade  of  ninety 
feet  in  width,  and  with  a  length  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  feet,  and  stands  upon  elevated  ground  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  It  is  constructed  of  granite 
throughout,  and  cost  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
When  its  tower  shall  have  been  completed,  according 
to  the  original  plan,  it  will  overtop  any  other  structure 
in  the  city.  This  noble  edifice  owes  its  origin  and  com- 
pletion to  the  Rev.  John  J.  Power,  D.D.,  the  first  and 
only  pastor  of  St.  P.aul's,  and  the  vicar-general  of  the 
diocese. 

Church  of  Notre  Dame. — This  is  the  only  French 
Catholic  Church  in  Worcester.  The  first  movement 
toward  its  establishment  was  in  1869.  Its  name  in 
full  is  "  Church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Canadiens."  The 
first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Primeau.  In  1870  the 
Methodist  Church  on  Park  .Street  was  bought  for  its 
use  at  a  cost  of  thirty-two  thousand  seven  hundred 
dollars.  Here  the  first  Mass  was  celebrated  in  .Tune, 
1870.  At  the  beginning  the  church  embr.aced  seven- 
teen hundred  and  forty-three  souls,  of  whom  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  were  communicants.  In 
eleven  years  the  first  number  had  grown  to  be  forty- 
three  hundred,  and  the  number  of  communicants  to 
be  twenty-five  hundred,  while  in  1884  there  were 
over  five  thousand  souls.  In  1880-81  the  great  in- 
crease of  the  congregation  required  an  enlargement 
of  the  edifice,  and  the  result  was,  in  effect,  a  new 
structure.  The  plain  old  building  was  transformed, 
by  fine  architectural  touches,  into  a  handsome  and 
spacious  edifice,  adding  much  to  the  surrounding  at- 
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tractions  ofthe  historic  Common  upon  which  it  fronts. 
The  dimensions  are  fifty-four  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  feet ;  the  cost  of  the  improvements  was 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  pealing  of  the 
angehis  from  the  massive  bell  in  its  tower  daily  re- 
minds the  city  of  its  existence  and  the  faithful  of 
their  duty.  After  Mr.  Primeau's  retirement  the 
Rev.  Isadore  Beaudr}'  became  in  1882  the  pastor, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Brouillet,  who  was  in  charge  in  1888. 

Besides  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  Father  Brouillet 
has  charge  of  several  French  missions,  which  he  es- 
tablished after  coming  to  Worcester.  The  first  of 
these  was, — 

St.  Anne's. — This  mission  was  established  at  South 
Worcester  on  the  9th  of  January,  1886.  A  house  was 
purchased  by  Father  Brouillet  at  a  cost  of  five  thou- 
sand dollai-s,  and  was  converted  into  a  temporary 
home  for  the  mission. 

St.  Joseph's  was  established  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1887,  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Norfolk  Streets,  on 
Oak  Hill,  where  a  chapel  was  built  in  that  year  at  a 
cost  of  sixty-five  hundred  dollars.  Incipient  meas- 
ures have  been  taken  to  add  to  the  number  of  these 
missions. 

When  Father  Brouillet  came  in  1883  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  take  a  census  of  the  French  Catholic 
population  of  Worcester,  and  found  it  to  be  eight 
thousand.  According  to  his  careful  estimate,  this 
had  increased  to  nine  thousand  in  1888.  Of  that 
number  four  thousand  were  communicants. 

Church  ofthe  Immaculate  Conception. — This  enter- 
prise was  inaugurated  in  February,  1872,  under  Bishop 
O'Reilly  and  Rev.  Thomas  Griffin,  chancellor  of 
the  diocese.  The  church  was  organized  in  November, 
187.3  ;  the  erection  ofthe  church  edifice  was  begun  in 
the  same  year.  In  the  next  year  the  basement  was 
completed  and  used  for  worship  until  December,  1878, 
when  the  whole  superstructure  was  finished.  It  was 
dedicated  by  Father  Power,  vicar-general,  with  a 
large  body  of  the  priesthood  assisting.  The  building 
is  seventy  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
feet  long,  and  has  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  sittings. 
The  cost  was  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Walsh  became  the  pastor  in  1874,  and  has  re- 
mained such  ever  since. 

Church  ofthe  Sacred  Heart. — This,  the  sixth  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  chronological  order,  is  located  on 
Cambridge  Street,  at  New  Worcester.  On  the  2d  of 
July,  1879,  the  first  excavations  for  the  building  were 
made ;  and  on  the  14th  of  September  following  the 
corner-stone  was  laid  by  Bishop  O'Reilly.  On  the 
24th  of  January,  1880,  the  parish  was  organized,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  assis- 
tant at  St.  John's  Church,  was  appointed  its  first  pas- 
tor. The  superstructure  was  finished,  and  the  base- 
ment furnished  for  use  on  Easter  Sunday  of  the  same 
year.  On  the  21st  of  September,  1884,  the  auditorium 
was  opened  for  'public  service  and  the  church   was 


then  dedicated.  There  are  eight  hundred  sittings  in 
the  basement  and  eight  hundred  and  forty  in  the 
auditorium.  The  Sunday  school  has  a  membership 
of  six  hundred.  The  organization  of  total  abstinence 
societies  in  this  parish  has  been  made  a  conspicuous 
feature  by  the  pastor.  The  several  societies  for 
young  men,  young  ladies  and  boys  include  three 
hundred  and  fifty  members.  The  cost  of  the  parish 
property  was  about  eighty  thousand  dollars. 

St.  Peter's  Church. — This  church  stands  on  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Grand  Streets.  The  corner-stone 
was  laid  on  Sunday,  the  7th  of  September,  1884,  by 
Bishop  O'Reilly,  under  the  supervision  of  the  pastor, 
Rev.  Daniel  H.  O'Neill.  The  event  was  marked  by 
a  great  military  display,  with  a  procession  of  various 
orders  through  Main  Street.  The  vicar-general  and 
the  chancellor  of  the  diocese  were  also  present  assist- 
ing. The  building  is  of  brick,  with  granite  trimmings, 
seventy  feet  by  one  hundred  and  thirty,  with  a  mas- 
sive tower,  ninety-eight  feet  high.  It  has  a  seating 
capacity  for  one  thousand,  but  for  the  present  public 
worship  is  held  in  the  basement. 

St.  Stephen's  Church. — This  church  is  on  Grafton 
Street,  at  the  corner  of  Caroline.  It  was  founded  in 
1887,  and  is  the  most  recently  organized  church  of  this 
order.     The  Rev.  R.  S.  J.  Burke  was  the  pastor  in  1888. 

The  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Worcester, 
other  than  that  of  French  descent,  was  supposed  to  be 
about  twenty-five  thousand  in  the  year  1888. 

Episcopalians. — The  parishes  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Massachusetts  are  organized 
under  a  special  statute.  This  provides  that  the  rec- 
tor or  one  of  the  wardens,  unless  other  provision  is 
made  in  the  by-laws,  may  preside  at  meetings  with 
all  the  powers  of  a  moderator ;  and  the  wardens,  or 
wardens  and  vestry,  may  exercise  all  the  powers  of  a 
standing  committee.  To  secure  as  much  uniformity 
as  possible,  the  "  Convention ''  of  this  church  prints 
with  its  annual  journals,  and  recommends  for  adop- 
tion, a  standing  form  of  by-laws  for  the  government 
of  the  parishes.  Among  other  things  this  Form  pro- 
vides that  the  wardens  shall  be  communicants  and 
that  all  oflicers  shall  be  baptized  men;  that  the  rec- 
tor, wardens,  treasurer,  clerk  and  vestrymen  shall 
constitute  "the  vestry;"  and  that  the  rector  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  parish,  or  by  the  vestry,  when  so  au- 
thorized by  the  parish.  A  noticeable  feature  of  this 
Form,  in  its  latest  expression,  is,  that  "any  person,'' 
subject  to  the  other  conditions,  may  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  parish.  In  earlier  editions  of  the  Form  the 
words  used  are  "any  male  person."  Provision  is 
thus  made  for  the  admission  of  women  to  a  partner- 
ship in  the  management  of  Protestant  Episcopal  par- 
ishes. This  change  in  the  direction  of  progress  con- 
forms also  to  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth. 
In  general  but  not  altogether  exact  accordance  with 
these  provisions,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  parishes 
in  Worcester  have  been  organized.  The  oldest,  and 
the  mother  of  the  rest,  is  the  parish  of 
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All  Saints.  —  The  beginnings  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Worcester  are  reported  by  the  late  Judge 
Ira  M.  Barton  in  two  letters  written  in  the  year  1835, 
but  first  printed  in  the  year  1888.  From  this  con- 
temporary and  authentic  source  of  information  it 
appears  that  in  the  former  year  Dr.  Wainwright  vis- 
ited Worcester  "  to  see  as  to  the  practicability  of 
est.ablishing  a  church  here."  An  arrangement  was 
then  made  for  services  in  the  Central  Church,  but 
through  a  misunderstanding  it  fell  through.  This 
failure  was  less  discouraging  than  the  difficulty  in 
finding  persons  "to  sustain  the  burden."  "No  such 
persons  have  yet  offered  themselves,"  wrote  Judge 
Barton  under  date  of  October  2d.  A  little  later  the 
prospect  had  brightened.  Under  date  of  December 
13th  he  wrote:  "Regular  church  services  were,  for 
the  first  time,  held  in  Worcester  to-day."  At  that 
first  meeting  tliere  were  present  "  some  sixty  people." 
The  preacher  on  the  occasion  was  the  Rev.  Thomas 
H.  Vaill,  then  in  deacon's  orders  only.  And  now 
the  time  had  arrived  when  this  enterprise  took  to 
itself  a  body  and  a  name  by  an  act  of  incorporation 
under  the  style  of  the  "  Proprietors  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Worcester."  The  act  bears 
date  of  April  8,  183(5,  and  the  incorporators  named  in 
the  act  are  Thomas  H.  Vaill,  Ira  Barton  and  Edward 
F.  Dixie.  The  experiment  was  fairly  begun.  For 
six  months  Mr.  Vaill  continued  his  ministrations  and 
then  left  "thoroughly  discouraged."  As  the  present 
bishop  of  Kansas  he  still  lives  to  look  back  upon 
this  day  of  small  things.  Seven  years  of  silence  fol- 
lowed his  departure,  when,  in  1842,  services  were 
again  begun,  never  afterwards  to  be  intermitted.  On 
Christmas  day  of  that  year  the  Rev.  Fernando  C. 
Putnam  held  a  service  in  the  chapel  on  Thomas 
.street  belonging  to  the  Central  Church.  Mr.  Put- 
nam was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Black- 
aller. 

With  Mr.  Blackaller  as  minister  in  charge, 
Thomas  Bottomly  and  Charles  S.  Ellis  as  wardens 
and  Edwin  Eaton  as  clerk,  the  first  church  of  this 
order  was  well  on  its  foundations.  It  continued, 
however,  in  a  low  condition  until  1844,  when  the 
Rev.  George  T.  Chapman,  D.D.,  came  and  applied 
his  sturdy  shoulders  to  the  work  of  upbuilding.  Dr. 
Chapman  had  a  zeal  for  his  church.  Organizing  and 
assisting  churches  in  various  parts  had  been  his  self- 
appointed  mission,  and  now  the  feeble  church  in 
Worcester  was  to  feel  the  good  efi'ects  of  his  help. 
Coming  at  Easter,  he  remained  in  charge  of  the  parish 
for  two  full  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  gave 
place  to  the  Rev.  George  H.  Clark,  who  became  the 
first  regularly  chosen  and  settled  rector  of  All  Saints. 
In  January,  1849,  Mr.  Clark  resigned  because  of  ill 
health,  and  the  Rev.  N.  T.  Bent  succeeded  to  the 
oflice.  Mr.  Bent  remained  till  the  spring  of  1852, 
when  the  Rev.  Archibald  M.  Morrison  became  the 
rector.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  illness  in  his  family 
compelled  him  to  lay  down  his  charge.     A  period  of 


three  years  now  elapsed  in  which  All  Saints  was 
without  a  rector.  In  this  time  the  Rev.  William  H. 
Brooks  and  the  Rev.  Albert  Patterson  were  the  min- 
isters in  charge.  But  in  December,  1859,  the  Rev. 
E.  W.  Hager  became  the  rector,  and  so  remained  till 
August,  1862,  when  he  resigned  his  place. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  18G2  began  the  ministry  of 
the  Rev.  William  R.  Huntington,  which  was  destined 
to  change  the  whole  face  of  things  for  Episcopacy  in 
Worcester.  His  ministry  of  twenty-one  years  was  a 
period  of  constant  and  rapid  growth.  Dr.  Hunting- 
ton found  his  Church  of  All  Saints  feeble  and  left  ii 
strong.  He  found  it  poorly  housed  and  left  it  rejoic- 
ing in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  of  our 
churches.  He  found  it  solitary  and  left  it  the  mother 
of  children,  born  and  to  be  born.  And  yet,  at  the 
close  of  his  ministry,  he  was  moved  to  say  that,  "  in 
the  whole  English-speaking  world  there  is  probably 
not  a  city  of  the  size  of  ours  in  which  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  numerically  so  weak  as  ours."  That  this 
reproach  is  now  measurably  taken  away  is  owing 
more  to  his  agency  and  influence  than  to  any  other. 
It  was  on  the  3d  of  December,  1862,  that  Dr.  Hun- 
tington was  both  ordained  and  inducted  in'o  the  rec- 
torship of  All  Saints.  His  ministry  began  in  the 
church  on  Pearl  Street  which  had  been  erected  in 
1846  after  plans  drawn  by  Upjohn  of  New  York. 
Dr.  Huntington  described  it  as  "a  beautiful  .specimen 
of  rural  architecture."  It  remained  as  originally  built 
until  18G0,  when  it  was  altered  to  gain  additional  sit- 
tings. In  the  course  of  twenty-eight  years  it  was  four 
times  reconstructed :  then,  on  Easter  night,  April  7, 
1874,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  This  was  the  signal 
for  removal  and  enlargement. 

On  the  1.5th  of  May  a  committee  was  empowered  to 
build  a  church  and  chapel ;  on  the  2yth  of  December 
ground  was  broken  at  the  corner  of  Irving  and 
Pleasant  Streets;  on  the  13th  of  May  following  the 
first  stone  was  put  in  place  ;  on  the  21st  of  July  the 
corner-stone  was  laid  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1877,  the  finished  building  was  consecrated  by  Bishop 
Paddock.  Church,  chapel  and  parish  building  are 
grouped  in  one  capacious  structure.  All  the  walls, 
including  bell-tower  and  spire  to  the  finial,  are  of  red 
sandstone.  The  pulpit  of  the  Pearl  Street  Church,  a 
gift  from  Emanuel  Church  in  Boston,  rescued  from 
the  flames  and  erected  for  use  in  the  new  church,  is  a 
memorial  of  continuity;  while  encrusted  in  the  inte- 
rior wall  of  the  tower-porch  are  stone  relics  of  mediie- 
val  architectural  ornament,  given  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Worcester  (p]ngland)  Cathedral,  as  a  token 
of  "  brotherly  regard  and  church  unity." 

Having  declined  various  calls  from  difterent  bodies 
to  important  ecclesiastical  offices, — one,  in  1874,  to  the 
office  of  bishop — Dr.  Huntington  at  length  accepted 
a  call  to  the  rectorship  of  Grace  Church  in  New  York, 
and  in  1883  severed  his  long  connection  with  All 
Saints'.  By'  his  published  writings,  by  his  unwearied 
fidelity  to  his  parochial  charge  and   by  his  wise  ac- 
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tivity  in  the  Church  Conventions,  he  had  come  to  be 
a  power  in  his  own  communion. 

Shortly  after  the  termination  of  Dr.  Huntington's 
service,  the  Rev.  Lawrence  H.  Schwab  became  the 
minister  in  charge.  He  was  succeeded  by  tlie  Rev. 
Alexander  H.  Vinton,  who  was  chosen  to  be  the  rec- 
tor on  the  28th  of  April,  1884,  and  who  assumed  the 
office  in  September  following.  Under  his  ministry 
the  prosperity  of  the  parish  was  continued.  The 
number  of  communicants  last  reported  was  about  four 
hundred. 

Parishqf  St.  Matthew. — In  the  winter  of  18G9  a  mis- 
sion chapel  fund  of  .'S721.21  was  raised  from  a  Christmas 
sale  by  the  women  of  All  Saints.  This  was  the  germ 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Matthew.  Additions  were  made 
to  the  fund  from  time  to  time,  and  in  1871  a  mission  was 
established  at  South  Worcester.  An  association  of 
communicants  in  All  Saints  was  formed,  with  the 
rector  of  that  parish  as  trustee,  and  by  them  an  estate 
was  bought  at  the  corner  of  Southbridge  and  Wash- 
burn Streets.  On  this  site  a  chapel  was  completed  in 
September  of  the  same  year,  and  on  St.  Matthew's 
day,  February  24,  1875,  it  was  opened  for  public  wor- 
ship. The  Rev.  John  Gregson,  assistant  minister  at 
All  Saints,  was  made  the  minister  in  charge,  and  he  so 
remained  for  nearly  a  year.  After  him  Mr.  Thomas 
Mackay  acted  as  lay  reader  until  the  following  Octo- 
ber, when  the  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Robertson  assumed 
the  charge  and  continued  in  it  for  a  period  of  nine 
months.  Mr.  Mackay  then  resumed  his  post,  and 
with  other  lay  readers  held  services  until  January  1, 
1874,  when  the  Rev.  Henry  Mackay  became  the  min- 
ister in  charge.  This  continued  until  the  spring  of 
that  year;  then  the  mission  was  organized  with 
Henry  L.  Parker  and  Matthew  J.  Whittall  as  war- 
dens. The  Rev.  Mr.  Mackay  remained  the  minister 
in  charge  until  .Tuly,  1875.  In  April,  187(5,  the  Rev. 
Amos  Skeele  was  called  to  the  rectorship,  which  he 
retained  for  several  months  ;  but  in  April,  1877,  the 
church  was  again  without  a  rector  and  Sunday  ser- 
vices were  cared  for  by  the  Rev.  George  S.  Paine,  of 
Worcester.  To  him  succeeded  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Mackay  Smith,  assistant  at  All  Saints,  by  whom,  it 
was  said,  "  wonderful  work  was  done."  January  1, 
1878,  the  Rev.  George  E.  Osgood  became  the  rector, 
and  in  September  the  church  was  "  renovated  "  and 
again  opened  for  public  worship.  All  incumbrances 
having  been  at  length  removed  and  a  deed  of  the  land 
given  by  Sumner  Pratt,  St.  Matthew's  Church  (or 
chapel)  was  consecrated  on  Quinquagesima  Sunday  in 
1880.  Mr.  Osgood  having  resigned  the  rectorship 
January  16,  1881,  on  the  8th  of  April  following  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Waterbury  became  the  rector  but  resigned 
in  November  of  the  same  year.  He,  however,  re- 
mained in  charge  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
the  next  spring.  In  the  summer  of  1882  land  for  a  par- 
ish building  was  secured  on  the  corner  of  Southbridge 
and  Cambridge  Streets,  and  in  the  course  of  the  season 
St.  Matthew's  Hall  was  erected  upon  it.    In  August  the 


Rev.  Henry  Hague  assumed  the  charge  of  St.  Mat- 
thew in  connection  with  that  of  St.  Thomas  at  Cherry 
Valley.  In  February,  1888,  the  number  of  commu- 
nicants was  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  the 
value  of  the  parish  property  ■'?7,o00,  less  an  incum- 
brance of  S?l,250.  Thus,  from  asmall  beginning,  with 
a  frequently  changing  ministry,  this  parish  had  slowly 
grown  through  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  until  it 
appears  to  have  come  to  rest  on  a  permanent  founda- 
tion. For  its  success  much  was  due  to  the  fostering 
care  of  Dr.  Huntington. 

Parish  of  St.  Joliti. — This  parish  was  organized  as 
part  of  a  broad  and  long-cherished  plan  of  Dr. 
Huntington.  A  scheme  of  four  missions,  embryons 
of  four  churches  in  different  sections  of  the  city, 
named  after  the  four  Evangelists,  was  what  he  had 
conceived  and  steadily  aimed  to  realize.  St.  .Tohn's 
was  the  second  in  the  order  of  the  plan.  It  w.as  be- 
gun by  the  formation  of  a  Sunday-school,  March  11, 
1883.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in  an  upper  room 
on  the  corner  of  Lincoln  Square  and  Main  Street, 
and  the  firet  church  service  was  held  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Hague,  of  St.  Matthew's,  on  the  6th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1884.  On  the  9th  of  March  following,  the  first 
regular  Sunday  service  was  held  by  the  Rev.  John 
S.  Bens,  general  missionary  of  the  diocese.  On  the 
9th  of  March  the  Rev.  Edward  S.  Cross  began  work 
with  the  mission,  and  on  the  13th  of  April  took  for- 
mal charge.  On  the  2l3t  of  the  same  month  land  for 
a  church  was  bought  on  Lincoln  street;  on  the  13th 
of  May  ground  was  broken  ;  and  July  5th  the  corner- 
stone was  laid.  On  the  18th  of  September,  1884, 
the  parish  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
state.  Mr.  Cross,  the  minister  in  charge,  preached 
his  farewell  sermon  on  the  19th  of  October,  and  on 
the  30th  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  the  Rev. 
Francis  C.  Burgess  entered  upon  his  duties  as  the 
first  rector  of  the  new  parish.  Public  worship  in  the 
church  was  held  for  the  first  time  on  Christmas  Day. 
For  a  time  the  free  church  system  was  tried,  but  was 
soon  abandoned,  yet  so  as  in  the  hope  that  under 
more  favorable  conditions  it  might  be  afterwards  re- 
sumed. In  the  first  four  months  of  parish  life  the 
average  congregation  and  the  number  of  communi- 
cants increased  two-fold.  This  growth  continued 
until,  in  1887,  it  was  found  desirable  to  enlarge  the 
church  in  order  to  gain  more  sittings.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  at  a  cost  somewhat  exceeding  $2600. 
In  1888  the  money  to  defray  this  cost  had  all  been 
subscribed  and  paid.  By  this  enlargement  the  whole 
number  of  sittings  was  increased  to  808.  At  the 
last-named  date  the  church  and  land  were  valued  at 
$17,000,  upon  which  there  rested  a  debt  of  $9300. 
The  number  of  communicants  at  this  time  was  209. 
This  year  witnessed  a  new  departure  for  Episcopacy 
in  Worcester  by  the  union  of  St.  John's  with  the  Cen- 
tral (Congregational)  Church  in  the  observance  of 
Lent.  Services  were  held  alternately  in  the  two 
churches,  conducted  alternately  by  the  two  ministers. 
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Clergymen  from  abroad  were  also  brought  in  to  as- 
sist in  this  fraternal  recognition,  of  whom  chiefly  to 
be  mentioned  are  the  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Herrick,  both  of  Boston.  If 
any  ill  came  out  of  this  unwonted  fraternization,  it 
vt'as  never  publicly  reported.  On  the  contrary,  the 
continued  prosperity  of  St.  John's  seemed  to  bear 
witness  that  this  new  departure  was  a  safe  step  in 
the  line  of  jirogress. 

J'ar'ish  of  St.  Mark's  Church. — In  the  order  of  time 
this  was  the  third  in  the  scheme  of  four  churches 
which  Dr.  Huntington  set  on  foot.  But  not  till  some 
years  after  he  had  gone  from  Worcester  did  a  good 
opportunity  for  inaugurating  the  enterprise  present 
itself.  At  length  the  founding  of  Clark  University, 
in  the  spring  of  1887,  became  the  signal  for  moving. 
That  great  educational  project  causing  a  marked  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  real  estate  in  the  quarter  selected 
for  St.  Mark's  Mission,  spurred  on  its  friends  to  make 
haste  and  secure  a  suitable  lot  for  church  purposes. 
The  purchase  of  a  lot  was  the  only  object  of  the  first 
meeting,  which  was  in  September,  1887;  but  this 
very  speedily  led  to  the  formation  of  a  mission  by  the 
name  of  St.  Mark's  Mission.  A  place  for  meeting 
was  secured,  and  about  October  1st  a  Sunday-school 
was  opened.  Public  worship  was  held  for  the  first 
time  on  the  23d  of  October,  by  the  Rev.  Alex.  H. 
Vinton,  rector  of  All  Saints,  other  clergymen  in  and 
out  of  the  city  assisting.  After  this  date  the  services 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Nickerson  of  Rochdale  were 
secured.  He  continued  to  officiate  until  the  Easter 
following,  when  the  Rev.  Langdon  C.  Stewardson 
took  charge  of  the  mission.  He  came  fresh  from  a 
three  years'  course  of  theological  study  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Germany,  prior  to  which  he  had  been  for 
five  years  rector  of  a  church  in  Webster.  "  Under 
his  leadership,"  says  a  competent  authority,  "  the 
mission  has  made  a  progress  which  is  believed  to  be 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  this  diocese."  The 
number  of  communicants,  about  forty  at  Easter,  had 
nearly  doubled  within  the  next  five  months.  From 
the  beginning  the  mission  was  independent  and  self- 
reliant.  No  aid  from  any  outside  source  was  accepted. 
(Jn  the  other  hand,  the  mission,  in  that  brief  period, 
had  raised  out  of  its  own  resources  the  sum  of  twelve 
thousand  two  hundred  dollars.  With  part  of  this  the 
lot  for  church  and  chapel,  already  spoken  of,  was 
purchased  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Freeland  Streets. 
(Jn  the  6th  of  September,  1888,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
chapel  to  be  erected  on  this  lot  was  laid,  a  solid  silver 
trowel,  given  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Lawsou  Oard,  wife  of  its 
maker,  being  used  in  the  ceremony.  An  imposing 
aspect  was  given  to  the  occasion.  At  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  nine  clergymen  from  the  city  and  other 
parts,  with  Dr.  Huntington  of  New  York,  the  origi- 
nator of  the  enterprise,  at  their  head,  marched  down 
the  street  in  surplices  and  took  their  places  by  the 
corner-stone.  When  the  ceremonial  act  was  com- 
pleted. Dr.  Huntington  made  a  brief  address,  admir- 


able alike  for  its  substance,  expression  and  tone. 
"  Rarely,"  said  he,  "  is  the  building  of  a  church  under 
such  assured  circumstances.  Youhaveamarvelously 
chosen  building  site,  you  are  in  perfect  harmony 
among  yourselves,  and  your  leader  you  love  and  trust. 
What  more  do  you  want  ?  Is  it  the  money  to  com- 
plete the  building?  That  is  a  very  doubtful  advan- 
tage. The  very  fact  that  it  is  lacking  is  a  spur  to 
never-failing  eflbrt."  Again  he  said  :  "  We  lay  this 
stone  in  charity.  If  there  are  any  within  the  hearing 
of  my  voice  not  of  this  household  of  faith  "  (and  there 
were  many)  "  let  them  not  feel  disquieted.  We  come 
not  as  destroyers,  but  maintainers  of  peace;  not  to 
divide,  but  to  unite.  The  Episcopal  Church  .sees  in 
itself  a  great  reconstructing  influence.  .  .  .  There 
is  one  object,  one  purpose,  and  that  the  purpose  of 
building  up  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  plan  con- 
templates in  its  ultimate  realization  a  chapel  and 
church  of  red  sandstone  throughout. 

St.  Luke's  Church,  the  fourth  and  only  one  remain- 
ing to  complete  Dr.  Huntington's  quadrilateral  of 
churches,  in  his  own  words  uttered  at  the  laying  of 
St.  Mark's  corner-stone,  "  bides  its  time.'' 

Universalists — First  Universalist  Church. — The 
first  Universalist  Society  was  formed  on  the  3d  day  of 
June,  1841,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts. So  said  the  Rev.  Stephen  Pressou  Landers  in 
his  historical  address  delivered  a  quarter  of  a  century 
afterwards.  Mr.  Landers  was  the  first  pastor  and  had 
preached  his  sermon  in  Brinley  Hall  on  the  2d  of  May 
previous.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  ten  thousand 
dollars  were  subscribed  fo"-  building  a  church.  The 
pastor  himself  subscribed  "  more  than  he  was  worth." 
A  very  choice  and  central  site  on  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Foster  streets  was  bought  for  a  little  more  than 
$1.25  a  .square  foot.  But  "  stagnant  water  "  caused 
delay.  In  1842  a  further  subscription  of  more  than 
five  thousand  doUais  was  added  to  the  former.  Then, 
early  in  1843,  ground  was  broken,  and  on  the  22d  of 
November  in  the  same  year  the  house  was  dedicated 
with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miner,  of  Boston.  On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  "  was  the  recognition  of 
our  small  church,"  wrote  the  historian,  and  also  its 
first  communion  with  thirty-one  participants.  The 
pastorate  of  Mr.  Landers  terminated  on  the  IGth  of 
June,  1844,  when  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon. 
His  death  occurred  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  on  the  loth  of 
April,  187G,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  On 
the  12th  of  March,  1846,  Rev.  Albert  Case  was  installed 
as  his  successor.  After  somewhat  more  than  (bur 
years  he  left  his  Worcester  charge  and  engaged  in 
secular  business  of  various  .sorts.  He  was  also  settled 
again  for  a  time  as  pastor  at  "Hingham,  Mass.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  about  seventy  ou  the  29th  of 
December,  1877.  It  was  noted  of  him,  as  a  mark  of 
great  distinction,  that  he  had,  while  in  the  Worcester 
pastorate,  "attained  to  the  thirty-third  degree,  the 
highest  of  the  Masonic  grades  in  the  world."  His 
successor,  the  Rev.  Obadiah  Horsford  Tillotson,  was 
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installed  on  the  27th  of  June,  1849.  During  his 
pastorate  the  increase  of  the  congregation  was  such 
as  to  require  more  sittings  in  the  church.  To  secure 
that  end  galleries  were  constructed  in  1851.  Mr. 
Tillotson  preached  his  farewell  sermon  on  the  31st  of 
October,  1852.  Meantime  he  had  become  a  studeut- 
at-law  and  practitioner  in  the  office  of  Judge  Chapin, 
of  Worcester  ;  but  finding  the  pursuit  uncongenial, 
he  resumed  his  former  profession,  to  which  he  devoted 
himself  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  On  the  19th  of 
June,  1863,  he  fell  a  victim  to  consumption  in  the 
forty -eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  successor,  coming 
in  April,  1853,  was  the  Rev.  John  Greenleaf  Adams, 
D.D.  After  a  highly  successful  pastorate  of  seven 
years  he  gave  place  to  the  Rev.  Lindley  Murray 
Burrington,  who,  after  a  year  and  four  months,  was 
compelled  to  resign  because  of  long-continued  illness. 
His  terra  of  service  closed  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1862.  To  him  succeeded  the  Rev.  Thomas  Elliot  St. 
John,  who  was  inducted  into  office  on  the  1st  of  April 
in  that  year.  With  him  began  a  new  departure. 
The  church  was  reorganized  by  the  adoption  of  a 
new  Declaration  of  Faith  and  a  Constitution.  This 
had  seemed  to  be  necessary  because  of  changes  grow- 
ing out  of  "  removals,  withdrawals  and  forfeitures." 
Having  put  the  church  on  this  new  footing,  Mr.  St. 
John  closed  his  first  pastorate  in  June  of  1866  to  be- 
come the  pastor  of  a  church  in  Chicago.  After  the 
intervening  pastorate  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bowles,  who  came  on  the  1st  of  October,  1866,  and 
left  December,  1,  1868,  Mr.  St.  John  resumed  his  old 
Worcester  pulpit  on  the  1st  of  February,  1869,  and 
continued  to  occupy  it  till  April  1,  1879.  Within 
this  period  the  fine  new  church  edifice  on  Pleasant 
Street  was  erected  and  occupied.  After  leaving  Wor- 
cester, Mr.  St.  John  pursued  his  mini.stry  in  various 
places  until  the  autumn  of  1881,  when  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Haverhill,  Mass. 
His  successor,  the  Rev.  Moses  Henry  Harris,  entered 
upon  his  ministry  with  this  church  on  the  5th  of 
October,  1879.  Mr.  Harris  was  a  native  of  Greene, 
in  the  State  of  Maine.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Canton  Theological  School  in  1867,  and  had  his  first 
settlement  in  the  ministry  at  Brattleborough,  Vt.,  in 
1870.  From  that  pastorate  of  nine  years  and  three 
months  he  came  to  Worcester.  In  1885  the  "  Win- 
chester Confession  "  was  adopted  by  this  church  as  a 
Declaration  of  Faith  in  place  of  the  Declaration 
which  had  been  adopted  in  1862;  the  Constitution 
was  also  amended  and  the  list  of  membership  re- 
vised. The  church  then  embraced  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  members. 

All  Souls  Church. — "  In  the  spring  of  1883  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  First  Uni- 
versalist  Church  to  see  if  a  room  could  be  hired  at 
the  south  part  of  the  city  in  which  to  open  a  Mission 
Sunday-school  for  the  extension  of  our  church  work 
in  Worcester."  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Sec- 
ond Universalist  Church.     No  suitable  room   could 


be  hired;  then  two  friends  of  the  cause,  who  "could 
not  let  the  movement  die  for  want  of  a  place,  ottered 
the  free  use  of  their  rooms."  Accordingly,  at  one  of 
these  rooms,  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Martin  Russell, 
No.  10  May  Street,  the  new  school  was  organized  on 
the  afternoon  of  January  27,  1884.  On  the  Wednes- 
day following,  a  prayer-meeting  was  inaugurated  ; 
this  and  preaching  by  Mr.  Harris,  of  the  Firat  Church, 
were  maintained  alternately  throughout  the  winter. 
The  natural  result  of  this  devotion  to  the  work  was 
growth;  by  spring  "  more  room"  was  found  neces- 
sary and  this  led  up  to  thought  of  building.  Money 
was  not  abundant,  and  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Stone,  seeing 
the  need,  gave  the  land  on  which  to  build  a  chapel. 
Another  act  of  encouragement  was  the  gift  of  one 
luindred  dollars  by  the  sister  of  a  former  pastor  of 
the  First  Church.  As  the  women  had  been  thus 
active  in  beginning  the  enterprise,  so  they  were  relied 
upon  to  carry  it  forward.  Accordingly,  '■  at  a  meeting 
to  form  a  parish  held  on  the  31st  of  July,  1884," 
Mrs.  Stone  and  Mrs.  Russell,  were  appointed  to  obtain 
subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  chapel. 
The  result  of  their  eftbrts  was  a  subscription  of  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  two  dollars.  By  the 
last  of  October  the  building  was  begun  and  before 
the  cold  weather  could  interrupt  was  completed.  In 
just  one  year  from  the  time  the  Sunday  school  had 
been  organized  the  chapel  was  dedicated.  This  was 
on  the  27th  of  January,  1885.  On  the  21st  of  June 
following  the  church  was  duly  instituted.  During 
the  summer  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  Lee  H. 
Fisher,  a  student  at  Tufts  College.  His  services  proved 
so  acceptable  that  he  was  engaged  to  continue  them 
till  the  next  annual  meeting.  On  the  1st  of  April, 
1886,  the  Rev.  Frederic  W.  Bailey  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  first  pastor  of  All  Souls.  Mr.  Bailey  imme- 
diately set  about  providing  for  a  church  edifice. 
Through  his  ettorts  the  sum  of  three  thousand  four 
hundred  dollars  was  obtained,  with  which  a  lot  on  the 
corner  of  Woodland  and  Norwood  Streets  was  pur- 
chased, and  the  same  was  conveyed  to  the  parish  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1887.  How  to  raise  the  money  for 
the  building  of  the  church  was  the  next  and  more 
pressing  question.  This  was  happily  solved  by  Mr. 
James  A.  Norcross,  of  the  famous  firm  of  Norcross 
Brothers,  builders,  by  the  gift  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  in  the  name  of  himself  and  his  wife,  Mary  E., 
upon  three  conditions :  1st,  That  the  parish  should 
raise  seven  thousand  otherwise  than  by  incumbrance 
on  the  property ;  2d,  That  a  certain  room  in  the  pro- 
posed edifice  should  be  legally  conveyed  to  Mr.  Nor- 
cross and  his  heirs  ;  and  3d,  that  the  following  in- 
scriptions should  be  placed  on  the  front  of  the  edifice : 
"In  memory  of  our  Fathers  and  Mothers  who  are  in 
Heaven.  Our  hope  is  to  meet  them  in  that  heavenly 
home;"  and  "All  Souls  Universalist  Church  Edi- 
fice." The  exact  form  of  the  gift  was,  "  all  the 
brownstone  required  for  the  exterior  of  All  Souls 
Universalist  Church  cut  and  set  in  place."     It  was 
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assumed  that  fifteen  thousand  dollars  would  cover 
this  expense.  Mr.  Norcross'  proposition  was  pre- 
sented on  the  9th  of  November,  in  a  long  letter  full 
of  details.  On  tlie  l-'Oth  All  .Souls  Parish  had  a 
meeting,  accepted  the  proposal,  unanimously  voted 
thanks  to  the  donors,  and  took  measures  to  comply 
with  the  first  condition.  The  proposed  building  is  of 
unique  design,  of  bold  architecture  and  studied  sim- 
plicity. The  main  structure  is  seventy  feet  square 
with  a  round  tower  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high 
on  the  corner  of  the  streets.  The  principal  audience- 
room  is  designed  to  seat  about  five  hundred  per- 
sons ;  other  rooms  adapted  for  all  modern  church  re- 
quirements are  embraced  within  the  plan.  It  will 
be  a  central  attraction  for  the  important  neighbor- 
hood in  that  quarter  of  the  city. 

Friends. — "Jleeting"  and  "meeting-house''  are 
characteristic  terms  among  the  Friends.  The  Prepara- 
tive, or,  as  it  is  called  in  England,  Particular  Meeting,  is 
the  unit.  Several  of  these  constitute  a  Monthly  Meet- 
ing; these  in  turn  constitute  a  Quarterly  Meeting,  and 
several  Quarterly  Meetings  constitute  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. The  Monthly  Meeting,  which  is  the  lowest  cor- 
porate body,  takes  and  holds  property  through  trus- 
tees of  its  own  appointing,  for  the  benefit  of  its  Pre- 
parative constituencies.  All  meeting-houses  are  so 
held.  The  Preparative  Meeting  exercises  no  disci- 
pline over  its  members.  Discipline  is  administered 
by  the  Monthly  Meeting  upon  an  overture  or  com- 
plaint from  the  Preparative  Meeting.  Any  party  not 
satisfied  with  the  discipline  dealt  out  by  this  body 
may  appeal  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  and  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  the  last  resort.  There  is  no  sala- 
ried minister,  no  sacrament,  no  set  singing,  no  vot- 
ing, no  business  ofiicial  except  a  clerk.  The  clerk 
is  the  one  important  and  sufficient  official.  He  re- 
cords no  votes,  since  thei'e  are  none  to  record  ;  but  he 
"  takes  the  sense"  or  consensus  of  the  meeting,  and 
makes  a  minute  of  that.  This  sense  he  gathers  from 
what  any  Friend  may  choose  to  say  at  the  meeting. 
Having  made  his  minute,  he  reads  it,  and  if  it  is  ap- 
proved it  stands  as  the  sense  of  the  meeting;  and  so 
standing,  it  is  as  binding  and  absolute  as  a  vote  else- 
where. In  this  way  the  clerk  himself  is  made  such. 
In  this  way  one  Friend  may  become  an  "approved 
minister"  and  another,  because  of  bad  behavior, 
may  become  "disowned.'' 

From  1816  to  1837  families  of  Friends  residing  in 
Worcester  went  up  to  worship  at  Mulberry  Grove,  in 
.  Leicester.  Later  on  they  obtained  leave  to  hold  a 
Particular  Meeting  in  Worcester.  The  place  of  meet- 
ing at  first  was  in  a  room  over  Boyden  &  Fenno's 
jewelry  store,  in  Paine's  block.  But  in  184G  they 
built  their  present  meeting-house  on  land  given  by 
Anthony  Chase  and  Samuel  H.  Colton,  two  leading 
members  of  the  Society.  After  this  the  Mulberry 
Grove  Meeting  gradually  diminished  and  finally  died 
out.  The  Worcester  Meeting  became  a  part  of  Ux- 
bridge  Monthly  Meeting,  of  which  the  Uxbri<lge  and 


Northbridge  Preparative  Meetings  were  the  remain- 
ing constituent  parts.  The  Uxbridge  Monthly  Meet- 
ing is  held  in  the  three  places  just  named  twelve 
times  a  year,  five  of  which  are  in  Worcester.  In  due 
gradation,  U.^bridge  Monthly  Meeting  belongs  to 
Smithfield  (R.  I.)  Quarterly  Jleeting,  and  this  to  the 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  which  is  now  held  al- 
ternately at  Xew))ort,  K.  I.,  and  Portland,  Me. 

The  Worcester  Jleeting,  though  small  in  numbers, 
has  included  some  of  the  best  known,  most  worthy 
and  most  prosperous  of  her  citizens.  The  names  of 
Chase,  Colton,  Earle,  Hadwen,  Arnold  and  others 
have  figured  prominently  in  the  past  history  of  the 
city.  Anthony  Chase  was  for  a  generation  the  treas- 
urer of  Worcester  County;  John  Milton  Earle  was 
known  far  and  wide  .as  the  proprietor  and  editor  of 
that  child  and  champion  of  the  Revolution,  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Spy;  Edward  Earle  became  mayor  of  the  city. 
But  the  Friends  of  Worcester  have  special  reason  to 
remember  the  name  of  Timothy  K.  Earle  as  one  of 
the  three  princi|)al  benefactors  of  the  Society.  Choos- 
ing to  be  his  own  executor,  Mr.  Earle,  shortly  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  1st  of  October,  1881, 
made  a  gift  of  ;?5000  to  Uxbridge  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  Worcester 
Preparative  Meeting.  The  fund  was  to  accumulate 
for  ten  years;  then  the  income  was  to  be  used  for 
repairs  and  improvement  of  the  meeting-house.  The 
surplus  above  what  might  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
when  it  should  reach  the  sum  of  $2000,  was  to  be  set 
aside  as  a  fund  for  rebuilding  in  case  of  fire.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  meeting  should  ever  come  to  an 
end,  the  deed  of  gift  provided  that  the  fund  should 
be  made  over  to  the  Friends'  New  England  Boarding- 
School  at  Providence.  Other  gifts  from  other  sources 
and  for  other  purposes,  but  of  less  amounts,  are  also 
held  in  trust  for  this  meeting.  The  clerk  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  first  of  the  Worcester  Meeting,  and 
then  of  the  Uxbridge  Monthly  Meeting,  is  James  G. 
Arnold,  a  lineal  descendant,  through  intermediate  and 
unbroken  generations  of  Friends,  of  Thomas  Arnold, 
the  earliest  emigrant  of  the  name  and  faith  into  the 
Providence  and  Rhode  Island  Plantations.  But  it  must 
be  said  that  the  present  prospects  of  the  body  do  not 
justify  the  expectation  that  the  future  will  be  as  the 
past.  The  number  of  members  reported  is  about 
eighty,  and  this  is  less  than  it  has  been. 

Second  Adventists. — The  Second  Advent  move- 
ment in  Worcester  was  made  in  anticipation  of  the 
fateful  15th  of  February,  1843.  On  Thanksgiving 
Day  in  1842  a  meeting  was  held  in  Ea-st  City  Hall,  at 
which  a  committee  was  appointed  to  secure  a  hall 
and  hire  preachers.  Thenceforward,  for  a  period  of 
time,  meetings  were  held  almost  every  evening.  For 
a  part  of  the  time  the  "  Upper  City  Hall  "  was  occu- 
pied as  the  place  of  meeting.  When  the  l.'ith  of  Feb- 
ruary came  and  went  and  the  sun  continued  to  rise 
and  set  as  usual,  the  time  for  the  world's  crisis  was 
adjourned  to  a  day  in   April.     Disappointment  then 
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led  to  further  adjournments,  but  as  time  wore  on 
and  showed  no  sign  of  coming  to  an  end,  the  Advent- 
Ists,  who  had  been  gathered  out  of  almost  every  de- 
nomination, gradually  consolidated  into  a  regular 
church  organization.  For  the  first  seven  or  eight 
years  no  records  were  kept,  because  it  was  held  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  ideaof  Adventism. 
The  first  record  appears  under  the  date  of  April  14, 
1850,  and  the  first  important  thing  recorded  was  the 
one  Article  of  Association,  which  served  as  the  basis 
of  organization.  This  was  in  the  nature  of  both 
creed  and  covenant.  "  The  personal  advent  and 
reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth  renewed,"  was  the  dis- 
tinguishing belief,  and  the  solemn  agreement  to  be 
governed  by  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice was  the  only  covenant.  Religious  services  were 
held  in  various  halls  until  the  year  1866.  when  a 
chapel  was  built  and  dedicated.  The  building  was 
erected  on  leased  land  on  Central  Street,  at  a  cost  of 
$3113.28.  The  dedication  took  place  on  the  14th  of 
June.  A  successiou  of  elders  ministered  to  the 
church  until  the  15th  of  December,  1870,  when 
Elder  S.  G.  Mathewson  was  called  to  serve  "  one 
half  the  time."  He  remained  in  charge  till  October 
17,  1875,  when  be  preached  his  farewell  sermon.  Of 
late  years  preachers  have  been  supplied  by  a  commit- 
tee chosen  for  that  purpose.  In  1883  the  chapel  was 
sold,  and  a  hall  for  religious  services  secured  in 
L'lark's  Block,  on  Main  Street.  In  1877  the  member- 
ship was  one  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  in  1888.  The  amount  of  money  an- 
nually raised  for  current  expenses  and  care  of  the 
poor  of  the  church  exceeds  $2000,  while  contributions 
are  made  for  missions  abroad,  and  particular'y  in 
India. 

Disciples  of  Christ. — The  church  of  which  the 
lamented  Garfield  was  a  minister  is  an  exotic  in  New 
England.  It  had  its  origin  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  Eastern  Ohio  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Thence  it  spread  through  the  Southwest 
and  West  until,  in  1888,  the  number  of  communicants 
in  the  United  States  was  reported  to  be  about  sev- 
en hundred  thousand.  Six  universities,  thirty- 
one  colleges  and  six  collegiate  institutes  provide  the 
denomination  with  the  higher  educational  facilities, 
while  fifty-nine  missions  in  Japan,  China,  India,  Tur- 
key, Africa  and  Australia,  as  well  as  other  missions 
in  various  European  countries,  attest  their  zeal  in  the 
propagation  of  their  faith.  The  central  principle  of 
the  denomination  is  the  union  of  all  Christians  on 
the  basis  of  the  Apostolic  Church  with  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  object  of  faith.  Hence,  dis- 
carding all  sectarian  names,  they  choose  to  denomi- 
nate themselves  simply  "  Disciples  of  Christ."  They 
hold  the  great  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  gospel  but 
not  in  the  terminology  of  the  schools.  They  abjure 
speculative  tenets  touching  Trinity  and  Unity  but 
adhere  to  the  ''  form  of  sound  words  "  given  in  the 
Scriptures  concerning  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the 


Holy  Spirit.  Their  polity  is  congregational,  but  they 
are  not  Congregationalists.  Their  distinguishing  tenet 
is  of  baptism,  but  they  are  not  altogether  Baptists. 
They  agree  with  the  Baptists  as  to  the  mode  and  sub- 
jects of  baptism,  but  ditt'er  as  to  its  design.  While 
the  Baptists  baptize  believers  because  they  are  for- 
given, the  Disciples  baptize  them  in  order  to  secure 
the  promised  forgivenesss.  "  He  that  believeth  and 
is  baptized  shall  be  saved."  The  state  of  salvation 
follows,  not  precedes,  the  baptizing  as  well  as  the  be- 
lieving. Baptism  will  not  save  if  repentance  and 
faith  are  wanting.  Baptismal  regeneration  they 
deny.  Baptism  is  the  only  form  necessary  for  admis- 
sion into  the  church  ;  there  is  no  creed  nor  covenant. 
No  one  is  excluded  from  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  this 
is  observed  every  Lord's  Day.  The  New  Testament 
is  held  to  be  the  sole  book  of  authority  ;  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  helpful,  but  not  now  authoritative. 

Only  one  church  of  this  order  exists  in  Worcester. 
It  was  organized  on  the  5th  of  August,  1860,  with 
two  elders  in  charge  of  its  spiritual  interests  and  two 
deacons  in  charge  of  its  temporal  interests.  There 
was  no  parish  organization,  but  the  church  itself  was 
incorporated  with  trustees  annually  chosen  to  hold 
the  property.  Their  first  house  of  worship  was  the 
old  Central  Chapel  on  Thomas  Street.  But  the  sur- 
roundings were  unfavorable  and  they  felt  hampered 
in  their  work.  They  therefore,  in  September,  1885, 
sold  that  property,  and  while  making  ready  to  build 
occupied  the  old  Central  Church  on  Main  Street  as  a 
place  of  worship.  In  the  next  month  they  purchased 
a  lot  on  Main  Street  opposite  King,  and  there  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  an  attractive  church  edifice  at  a  cost 
in  all  of  twenty-three  thousand  dollars.  Its  dedica- 
tion took  place  on  the  12th  of  September,  1886.  In 
the  twenty-eight  years  of  its  existence,  the  church 
has  had  for  its  ministers,  William  H.  Hughes,  AVil- 
liam  Rowzee,  Alanson  Wilcox,  J.  M.  Atwater,  T. 
W.  Cottingham,  Frank  N.  Calvin  and  the  present 
minister,  I.  A.  Thayer,  who  came  from  New  Castle, 
Pennsylvania,  and  began  his  work  in  Worcester  in 
October,  1887.  To  none  of  these  do  they  apply  the 
epithet  Reverend,  as  the  distinction  of  clergy  and 
laity  is  not  recognized.  In  1888  the  membership  of 
the  church  was  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  and 
that  of  the  Sundayschool  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Fkee  Baptists. — Two  tenets— free  will  and  free 
communion — distinguish  the  Free  Baptists  from  other 
Baptists.  They  might  perhaps  be  named  the  Armin- 
ian  Baptists  and  tlie  others  the  Calvinistic  Baptists ; 
but  those  names  would  not  mark  the  radical  distinc- 
tion growing  out  of  the  terms  of  communion. 
Enough  that  each  has  chosen  its  own  name  ;  "  Bap- 
tists," pure  and  simple,  and  "Free  Baptists."  This 
denomination  had  its  origin  in  New  Hampshire 
somewhat  more  than  a  century  ago.  Benjamin  Ran- 
dall had  been  a  Congregationalist,  afterwards  became 
a  Baptist,  and  then,  by  adopting  and  preaching  the 
doctrines  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  free  commu- 
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nion,  became  the  founder  of  the  Free  Baptist  denom- 
ination. This  was  in  17S0.  Within  tlie  century  fol- 
lowing, churches  of  this  faith  multii)lied  and  spread 
east  aud  west,  until  now  the  membership  throughout 
the  country  is  reported  to  exceed  eighty  thousand. 
In  the  county  of  Worcester  there  are  three  churches, 
one  of  which  is  in  the  city.  The  first  preliminary 
meeting  here  was  held  at  the  house  of  Newell  Tyler, 
on  the  1-lth  of  .September,  1880.  Meetings  continued 
to  be  held  at  intervals  until  the  7th  of  April,  1881, 
when  the  church  was  duly  organized  with  thirty 
members.  It  continued  to  live  without  parish 
powers  until  the  3d  of  August,  1887,  when  by-law^ 
were  adopted  preparatory  to  incori)oratiou  undei 
Chapter  404  of  the  Acts  of  that  year.  On  the  Isl 
day  of  September  following  the  church  became  a 
corporation  by  the  name  of  the  "  First  Free  Baptist 
Church  of  Worcester."  The  Rev.  A.  J.  Eastman, 
who  had  been  the  originator  of  the  movement,  was 
installed  on  the  7th  of  April,  1887,  as  the  first  pastor, 
and  so  continued  for  one  year.  The  second  pastor 
was  the  Rev.  H.  Lockhart.  His  term  began  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1883,  and  terminated  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1887.  On  the  18th  of  May  following  the  Rev.  D.  D. 
Mitchell  became  the  pastor.  The  place  of  worship 
is  "Free  Baptist  Hall,"  in  Clark's  Building,  492 
Main  Street. 

African  Churches — African  Methodist  /Aon'), 
Church. — This  church  was  organized  in  184(5.  Its  first 
place  of  worship  was  the  "  Centenary  Chapel,"  which 
had  been  erected  on  Exchange  Street  in  1840,  and 
which,  at  a  later  day,  came  into  the  hands  of  Zion'.'- 
Church.  The  house  was  dedicated  for  this  church 
in  the  year  of  its  organization.  Rev.  Ale.xander 
Posey  was  the  first  pastor.  To  him  succeeded  the 
Rev.  Levin  Smith,  in  1849.  The  third  and  most 
noteworthy  pastor  was  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Mars.  In  1854 
the  house  was  burned  in  the  great  fire  of  that  year. 
In  July,  1855,  another  house  was  begun,  and  by  the 
25th  of  September  was  completed  aud  dedicated.  A 
large  part  of  the  money  for  this  expense  was  collected 
by  Mr.  Mars  outside  the  society.  After  him  came  a 
succession  of  pastors  whose  names  were  not  obtained. 

African  Methodist  Episcop(d  Bethel  Church. — This- 
church  was  organized  in  the  summer  of  1867  in  Lin- 
coln House  Hall.  Dr.  Brown  was  a  leading  spirit  in 
the  enterprise  and  continued  to  manage  until  a  pas- 
tor was  assigned.  The  original  membership  of  the 
church  was  fourteen.  The  first  pastor  assigned  by 
the  Conference  was  Rev.  Joshua  Hale,  whose  term  ol 
service  was  two  years.  After  him  came  in  succession 
twelve  pastors,  whose  names  were  Mr.  Johnson, 
James  Madison,  Perry  Stanford,  Ebenezer  Williams, 
Jeremiah  B.  Hill,  Joseph  Taylor,  Elijah  P.  Grinage, 
D.  A.  Porter,  Charles  Ackworth,  Mr.  Grandy,  A.  W. 
Whaley,  Mr.  Thomas  and  G.  B.  Lynch.  Then  in 
1887,  Rev.  J.  B.  Stephens  was  appoiuted  to  the 
charge,  which  he  was  keeping  at  the  close  of  1888. 
For  a  number  of  years  their  place  of  worship  was  at 


the  corner  of  Hanover  and  Laurel  Streets.  But  in 
1887  that  property  was  lo.st  and  since  then  their 
l)lace  of  worship  has  been  at  302  Main  Street.  The 
number  of  communicants  in  1888  was  twenty-five 
and  the  number  of  families  eight. 

The  Mount  (Hive  Baptist  Church  was  a  child  of  the 
Worcester  Baptist  City  Mission  Board.  At  first  and 
for  some  years  it  was  maintained  as  a  mission.  But 
the  brethren  of  the  mission  having  repeatedly  asked 
for  organization  and  recognition  as  an  independent 
church,  the  Board  at  length  yielded  to  their  wishes. 
Accordingly,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1885,  a  coun- 
cil of  the  city  Baptist  Churches  convened  in  the 
Pleasant  Street  Church  and  after  due  e.xamination  of 
twenty-two  persons  constituted  them  a  church  with 
the  above  name.  For  a  long  time  the  Rev.  Charles 
E.  Simmons  served  them  in  the  gospel  without  com- 
pensation. Then  they  set  about  procuring  a  pastor.' 
On  the  24th  of  March,  1887,  at  their  request,  a  coun- 
cil convened  for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  Hiram 
Conway,  a  student  in  Newton  Theological  Seminary, 
to  the  Mount  Olive  ministry.  His  examination  hav- 
ing proved  satisfactory,  his  ordination  and  recogni- 
tion as  pastor  took  place  on  the  29th  in  the  Pleasant 
Street  Church.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year 
house  No.  43  John  Street,  with  the  connected  lot, 
was  purchased  and  fitted  for  public  worship  at  a  coat 

j  of  about  one  thousand  dollars.  t)n  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber,  1888,  a  membership  of  forty-one   persims   was 

I  reported. 

I  The  number  of  persons  of  African  blood  in  Wor- 
cester by  the  census  of  1885  was  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-three ;  in  1888  the  number  was  thought  to  be 
about  one  thousand. 

Christadelphians. — The  Christadelphians,  or 
"  Brethren  of  Christ,"  constitute  a  small  body  in  Wor- 
cester. The  order  had  its  origin  in  the  year  1832. 
Its  founder  was  John  Thomas,  M.D.,  of  New  York, 
who  believed  and  proclaimed  that  the  true  teaching 
of  Christ  was  for  the  first  time  discovered  in  this 
nineteenth  century  by  himself.  Dr.  Thomas  became 
an  itinerant,  and  went  through  the  United  States  and 

,  the  British  Empire  publishing  his  new-found  gospel. 

I  Disciples  were  made  and  are  to  be  found  scattered 
through  this  country,  Great  Britain,  Australia  and 
India.  Their  belief  will,  perhaps,  best  be  seen  by 
what  they  do  not  believe.  In  their  own  printed  words, 
then,  "Christadelphians  do  not  believe  in  the  Trinity, 
in  the  co-equality  and  co-eternity  of  Jesus  with  the 
Deity,  in  the  existence  of  Jesus  before  his  conception 
at  Nazareth,  in  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
the  personality  of  the  devil,  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  in  the  transportation  of  saints  to  heaven  and 
sinners  to  hell  after  death,  in  eternal  torments,  in 
baby  sprinkling  and  pouring,  in  infant  and  idiot 
salvation,  in  Sabbatarianism,  in  salvation  by  good 
works  apart  from  the  gospel,  in  salvation  without 
baptism,  in  the  validity  of  baptism  where  the  gospel 
was  not  understood  aud  believed  at  the  time  of  its 
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administration,  in  conversion  apart  from  the  intelligent 
apprehension  of  the  Word,  in  the  conversion  of  the 
world  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  They  do  not 
believe  that  the  Old  Testament  has  been  set  aside  by 
the  New,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  base  their  faith 
on  the  writings  of  Moses,  the  Prophets  and  the  Apos- 
tles comprehensively  viewed,  and  reject  everything 
contrary  to  their  teaching." 

To  this  non-belief  they  add  the  belief  that  "  the 
faith  of  Christendom  is  made  up  uf  the  fables  pre- 
dicted by  Paul  in  2  Timothy  4 :  4,  and  is  entirely 
subversive  of  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the 
saints."  They  have  no  pastors,  deacons  or  paid 
officers,  but  in  the  place  of  them  have  "serving 
brethren,  presiding  brethren  and  speaking  brethren." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  "ecclesia"  in  Worcester 
was  held  in  Temperance  Hall,  on  Foster  Street,  in 
1867.  In  the  beginning  there  were  only  twelve  mem- 
bers.  This  number  increased  in  a  few  years  to  about 
sixty,  then  in  twelve  years  fell  back  to  twenty-two. 
The  place  of  meeting  is  Reform  Club  Hall,  at  460 
Main  Street.  The  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  covers  the  current  yearly  expenses. 

Swedish  Churches. — By  the  census  of  1875  there 
were  then  one  hundred  and  sixty -six  Swedes  and  Nor- 
wegians in  the  city  of  Worcester.  In  1888  the  num- 
ber was  estimated  to  be  over  six  thousand.  For  this 
rapidly-growing  part  of  the  population  five  churches 
have  already  been  provided.  Two  of  these  are  Method- 
ist, one  is  Baptist,  one  Congregational  and  one  Luth- 
eran.    The  oldest  is  the 

Fini  Swedish  M.  E.  Church. — ^Vork  was  begun 
among  the  Swedes  in  Worcester  as  early  as  1876  by 
the  Rev.  Albert  Ericson  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  By 
him  a  church  w;is  organized,  to  which  the  Rev.  Otto 
Andei'son  afterwards  preached,  in  the  fall  of  1879 
Mr.  Ericson  removed  to  Worcester,  resumed  his  work 
and  remained  in  charge  till  1882,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  D.  S.  Sorlin.  In  1883  a  church 
was  erected  at  Quinoigamond  at  a  cost,  including  the 
lot,  of  six  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars,  and 
was  dedicated  on  the  31st  of  March,  1884.  In  the 
same  year  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Cederberg  was  appointed 
assistant  preacher  and  in  the  year  following  the  pastor 
in  charge.  In  1887  the  Rev.  Albert  Haller  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him. 

The  Second  Swedish  M.  E.  Church  was  organized  on 
the  9th  of  April,  188.5.  This  church,  a  colony  from 
the  First,  embraced  ninety-four  members,  including 
twenty-nine  on  probation.  With  these  came  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sorlin,  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  under  appoint- 
ment as  pastor  of  the  new  organization.  On  the  1st 
of  September,  1885,  the  church  took  possession  of  the 
chapel  on  Thomas  Street,  which  had  been  purchased 
from  the  Christ  Church  Society  for  eight  thousand 
dollars.  By  two  successive  additions  at  a  cost  of  three 
thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  a  seating  capacity  for 
more  than  five  hundred  was  obtained  ;  nor  was  this 
found  to  be  sufiicieut.     The  growth  of  the  society  had 


been  so  rapid  that  in  November,  1888,  there  was  a 
membership  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five.  On  the 
29th  of  May,  1887,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Eklund  of 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  became  the  pastor  in  charge. 
His  ministry  resulted  in  great  spiritual  and  material 
enlargement. 

The  Sicedish  Evangelical  Co7igre(/ati»nal  Church  in 
Worcester  has  its  root  in  the  Free  Church  movement 
in  Sweden.  This  movement  began  about  1869  under 
Rev.  P.  Waldenstrom,  D.D.,  who  had  been  a  minister 
of  the  Lutheran  or  State  Church.  Under  his  vigorous 
lead  the  membership  of  this  Free  Church  had  grown 
in  the  course  of  sixteen  years  to  be  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. Some  of  this  communion  having  emigrated  to 
this  country  had  found  a  home  in  Worcester.  In  May, 
1880,  a  few  of  these  people  began  to  meet  for  prayer 
and  conference  on  Messenger  Hill,  while  others  met 
at  Quinsigamond  and  elsewhere.  In  June,  Rev.  A. 
G.  Nelson,  pastor  of  a  Swedish  Free  Church  in  Cani- 
pello,  Mass.,  came  by  invitation  and  held  several  meet- 
ings. On  the  15th  of  August  the  hall  at  386  Main 
Street,  over  the  Gazette  ofiice,  was  hired  for  reli- 
gious services.  Some  old  settees  were  borrowed  from 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  while  a  small  yellow  table,  still  pre- 
served as  a  memorial  of  that  day  of  small  things,  was 
bought  and  used  for  a  "  pulpit."  In  this  place,  on 
the  6th  of  September,  1880,  the  Swedish  Free  Church 
was  organized,  and  here,  on  the  26th,  Mr.  Nel- 
son held  the  first  Sunday  service.  In  October  the 
Rev.  George  AViberg  was  called  from  Iowa  to  become 
the  first  pastor.  In  May,  1881,  the  church,  finding  the 
hall  on  Main  Street  too  narrow,  removed  its  place  of 
worship  to  a  hall  in  Warren's  Block,  near  Washington 
Square.  On  the  19th  of  August  in  the  same  year 
a  council,  finding  this  Free  Church  in  substantial 
accord  with  its  own,  gave  it  a  cordial  welcome  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  Congregational  Churches.  Only  one 
other  Swedish  Congregational  Church  then  existed  in 
the  country,  that  one  being  in  Iowa.  On  the  14th 
of  January,  1882,  a  parish  was  duly  organized  in  the 
ofiice  of  Henry  L.  Parker,  Esq.,  in  Flagg's  building, 
under  a  warrant  issued  by  him.  Membershij)  in  the 
church  was  made  a  condition  of  membership  in  the 
parish.  In  November,  1883,  Mr.  Wiberg  resigned  his 
charge,  and  on  the  1st  of  December  following,  Mr. 
Nelson,  the  first  preacher  to  the  church,  became  its 
second  pastor.  Leaving  in  July,  1885,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  Eric  Nillson,  who  began  his  work 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  August  of  that  year  and  was 
dismissed  on  the  6th  of  December,  1888.  At  the 
■same  time  occurred  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Karl 
F.  Ohlsson,  who  had  been  called  from  Hedemora, 
Sweden,  to  the  Worcester  church.  Its  membership 
was  then  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

As  early  as  1882  this  Swedish  church  enterprise 
had  enlisted  the  lively  sympathies  of  the  Congrega- 
tional body  of  the  city,  and  a  movement  was  then 
initiated  to  erect  a  church  edifice.  Through  a  build- 
ing committee,  of  which  S.  R.  Heywood  was  chair- 
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man  and  G.  Henry  MTiitcomb  treasurer,  tbe  money  was 
raised,  a  commodious  edifice  erected  on  Providence 
street,  near  Union  R.  R.  Station,  and  on  the  25th 
of  January,  1885,  was  dedicated  with  services  by 
nearly  all  the  Congregational  pastors  of  the  city. 
The  cost,  including  land  and  furnishing,  was  nine 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars,  ol 
which  the  Swedes  contributed  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five.  As  they  gain  financial  strength 
the  whole  cost  will  probably  be  assumed  by  the  parish. 

A  most  active,  efficient  and  leading  person  in  all 
this  enterprise  was  Dea.  John  A.  Cornell.  He  had 
been  a  Lutheran  and  been  urged  by  his  Lutheran 
pastor  in  Boston  to  forward  that  interest  on  coming 
to  Worcester.  Being,  however,  converted  at  one  o) 
Major  Whittle's  meetings,  he  had  left  the  Lutherans 
and  united  with  the  Summer  Street  Church.  After- 
wards he  took  a  dismission  from  that  church  to  assist 
in  building  up  the  church  of  his  Swedish  brethren. 
To  him  both  its  spiritual  and  temporal  prosperity  was 
largely  due. 

Tlie  Sivedish  Baptist  Church  grew  out  of  a  move- 
ment begun  in  1879.  In  that  year  Mr.  Andei-son,  a 
Swede,  came  from  the  Union  Temple  Church  in  Boston 
and  united  with  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Worcester. 
Soon  he  had  a  Sunday  school  class  of  six  or  eight 
Swedes.  Then  he  and  his  countrymen  began  to  hold 
meetings  in  tbe  vestry  of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 
In  1881,  the  Swedish  Baptist  Church  was  constituted 
with  a  body  of  nine  members.  The  Baptist  City 
Mission  Board  now  came  to  their  help,  and  board 
and  church  co-operated  in  hiring  a  hall  for  religious 
services  in  Clark's  Block,  now  Walker  Buildiug.  In 
1882,  Rev.  Peter  A.  Hjelm  was  called  from  Sweden  to 
the  pastorate.  He  remained  till  near  the  close  of  tbe 
year  1888,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  L.  Kal- 
berg.  The  Mission  Board  had  built,  in  185.5,  a  chapel 
on  Mulberry  Street  at  a  cost,  including  land,  of  ■■i'9500. 
Of  this  amount  the  church  from  the  first  assumed 
§8000;  in  the  end  of  1888  that  body  had  become  so 
prosperous  that  it  resolved  to  relieve  the  board  en- 
tirely. In  the  same  year  the  membership  had  in- 
creased to  about  two  hundred  and  forty. 

The  Sicedisli  Evangelical  Lvthernn  Gctluieniane  Church 
was  organized  in  1881.  In  1882  the  Rev.  Charles  E. 
Cesander  became  the  pastor.  He  was  succeeded  in 
1883  by  the  Rev.  Martin  J.  Englund,  who  was  or- 
dained on  the  17th  of  June.  In  the  same  year  the 
church  was  erected  on  Mulberry  Street  at  a  cost  ol 
about  i^lo.OOO.  Tbe  Rev.  Oscar  M.  Holmgrain  was 
Mr.  Englund's  successor,  being  installed  in  October 
or  November,  1885.  The  iustallatiou  of  his  successor, 
Rev.  S.  G.  Larson,  took  place  in  April,  1888.  The 
Augsburg  Confession  is  the  basis  of  the  church  or- 
ganization. The  membership  in  1888  was  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy. 

Jews. — Polish  Jews  began  to  multiply  in  Worcester 
about  the  year  1874.  In  1888  the  numberof  souls  was 
thought  to  be  not  less  than  five  hundred.     There  are 


'  among  them  two  incorporated  religious  societies.  The 
oldest  of  these  made  an  attempt  to  become  imorpo- 
rated  in  1880,  which,  through  no  fault  of  the  society, 
resulted  in  failure  to  ol)tain  what  they  sought.  But 
in  1888  the  society  became  a  corporate  body  by  the 
name  which  it  had  borne  from  the  first, 

Son*  of  Israel. — The  method  of  admission  to  tiie 
synagogue,  or  church,  is  by  ballot  after  the  candidate 
hiis  been  proposed  and  personally  examined  as  to  his 
fitness.  Five  black  balls  defeat  an  election.  Mem- 
bership involves  an  obligation  to  make  certain  annual 
payments,  and  secures  certain  pecuniary  advantages 
touching  sickness  and  burial.  A  prime  reijuisite  for 
membership,  whether  in  the  outset  or  in  contiuuance, 
is  financial  integrity.  This  society  has  had  five 
ministers.  The  first  was  M.  Metzer  who  came  in 
1880.  After  him  came  M.  Touvim  in  1882;  M. 
Binkovich  in  1884;  M.  Newman  in  1885,  and  M. 
Axel  S.  Jacobson  in  1887.  In  1888  a  syuagogue  was 
built  on  Green  Street  at  a  cost  of  $11,000,  including 
land,  and  was  occupied  for  religious  services  in  Au- 
gust of  that  year.  About  fifty  pei^sons  are  members 
of  the  synagogue  and  two  hundred  belong  to  the  con- 
gregation. The  synagogue  possesses  three  rolls  of  the 
five  books  of  Moses  written  on  parchment,  the  finest 
of  which  cost  S150. 

The  secoud  society  is  named  the 

Son-<  of  Abraham. — It  became  incorporated  in  1886. 
Besides  Polish  Jews  it  embraced  some  of  Swedish 
nationality.  Those  constituting  the  society  went  out 
from  the  older  body  because  of  lack  of  agreement  ou 
certain  matters.  But  their  organization  and  doctrine 
and  way  of  the  synagogue  are  the  same.  In  1888  a 
synagogue  of  brick  was  erected  by  this  society  on 
Plymouth  Street,  and  was  to  be  ready  for  occupation 
by  the  end  of  that  year.  The  cost  of  this,  with  the 
land,  was  also  about  ?11,II00.  In  that  year  the  mem- 
bership was  said  to  be  forty.  This  synagogue,  like 
the  other,  is  the  possessor  of  several  copies  of  the 
Torah,  or  Law  of  Moses,  executed  in  the  same  costly 
style,  and  kept  in  an  ark  or  chest  for  use  in  the  syna- 
gogue service. 

Some  half  a  dozen  families  of  German  Jews  belong 
to  Worcester.'but  have  their  religious  affiliations  with 
Boston. 

Ar.mexi.\ss. — The  .\rmeuian  nation  was  great  and 
historical  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  As  early, 
perhaps,  as  any  Gentile  nation,  they  received  the 
Christian  religion  ;  but  not  till  the  opening  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  in  the  year  302,  did  the  Armenian 
Church  begin  to  be  established.  To  St.  Gregory,  the 
Illuminator,  belongs  the  honor  of  being  its  founder, 
and  hence  it  is  distinctively  styled  the  Gregorian 
Church.  Independent  alike  of  tbe  Greek  and  the 
Romish  Churches,  it  resembled  them  in  holding  a 
hierarchy  and  the  seven  sacraments.  This  ancient 
church,  through  varying  fortunes,  has  come  down  to 
our  day  and  still  exists  in  its  native  seat.  An  impor- 
tant city  of  that  country  is  Harpoot,  in  the  great  loop 
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made  by  the  river  Euphrates,  and  there,  early  in  the 
century,  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  estab- 
lished one  of  their  missions.  In  this  way  the  Ar- 
menians came  to  have  relations  with  Americans  and 
to  have  knowledge  of  the  United  States.  From  Har- 
poot  and  vicinity  many  of  them  found  their  way  to 
Worcester.  The  special  attraction  for  them  in  this 
city  was  the  great  Washburn  &  Moen  wire  establish- 
ment. They  began  to  be  employed  in  that  establij-h- 
ment  in  the  year  1882,  and  in  1888  there  were 
about  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  on  its  pay-roll. 
This  particular  set  towards  Worcester  was  the  means 
of  drawing  others  who  came  and  engaged  in  other 
employments.  The  whole  number  in  the  city  was 
last  reported  at  about  five  hundred.  This  is  said  to 
be  a  larger  number  of  Armenians  than  is  to  be 
found,  not  only  in  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States,  but  also  larger  than  all  those  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia  together. 

It  was  an  obvious  duty  to  provide  for  these  Asiatic 
strangers  edifying  religious  instruction.  Accordingly, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1888,  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Andreasian  was  invited  to  come  from  Harpoot  and 
minister  to  them  in  their  own  tongue.  Mr.  Andreasian 
was  a  disciple  of  the  American  missionaries,  and  had 
become  an  evangelical  Protestant  as  towards  the  Gre- 
gorian Church.  He  had  been  an  ordained  minister 
and  preacher  at  Harpoot  for  twenty-one  years.  On 
receiving  the  call  from  Worcester  he  was  given  leave 
of  absence  from  his  charge  in  Harpoot  for  from  one 
to  three  years.  A  place  for  worship  was  secured  in 
Summer  Street  Chapel,  and  there  every  Sabbath  a 
large  portion  of  the  Armenians  in  Worcester  have 
diligently  attended  upon  his  ministry.  There  is  yet 
no  organized  church,  and  the  congregation  embraces 
Gregorian  as  well  as  Protestant  Armenians.  The 
communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  observed  four 
times  a  year,  and  to  it  are  invited  "  all  who  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  version  of  the  Bible  in  use 
is  that  published  by  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
the  Armenian  language.  The  singing  is  congrega- 
tional, conducted  by  Mr.  M.  S.  T.  Nahigian,  who 
came  to  Worcester  almost  before  any  other  Armeuian. 
A  serious  drawback  upon  the  future  of  the  Armenians 
in  Worcester  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  Armen- 
ian women,  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment to  allow  them  to  emigrate.  The  entire  con- 
gregation on  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  year  1888  con- 
sisted of  men,  and  mostly  of  young  men.  Mr.  An- 
dreasian regarded  this  as  such  a  serious  matter  that 
he  was  determined  to  discourage  the  Armenian  im- 
migration, unles*  the  women  came  also.  About 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  have  been  raised  among 
them-elves  for  church  and  burial  purposes  here  and 
contributions  to  their  poor  at  home.  They  have 
manifested  their  gratitude  and  a  fine  sense  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things  by  also  making  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion of  two  hundred  dollars  to  the  funds  of  the  City 
Hospital. 
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Germans. — In  1875  the  number  of  persons  in 
Worcester  born  in  Germany  was  four  hundred  and 
three.  Thirteen  years  later  the  number  of  this  na- 
tionality was  estimated  at  somewhat  more  than  one 
thousand.  Of  these  a  small  portion  areof  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  but  without  any  separate  church  or- 
ganization. The  bulk  of  these  are  free  from  all 
ecclesiastical  connection,  except — as  a  leader  of  this 
sort  put  the  case — "  each  is  a  little  church  by  him- 
self." Formerly,  and  from  time  to  time,  the  Prot- 
estant Germans  essayed  to  establish  a  German 
church,  but  with  more  of  failure  than  of  success. 
In  1886  Charles  H.  Stephan,  a  layman  of  German 
birth,  came  to  the  city  and  was  much  dissatisfied  at 
finding  such  religious  desolation  among  his  country- 
men. He  at  once  bestirred  himself  to  do  what  he 
might  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  result  of  his  eftbrfs 
was  that,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1886,  a  com- 
pany of  Protestant  Germans  was  brought  together 
for  religious  service  and  worship.  This  first  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  on 
Mulberry  Street.  A  mission  service  continued  to  be 
held  from  that  time  on  until  April  10,  1888,  when  a 
church  was  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church.  Ten  persons  became  mem- 
bers by  signing  the  "constitution,"  and  Charles  H. 
Stephan  and  Walter  Lester  were  elected  deacons. 
The  "unchanged"  [invariata]  Augsburg  Confession 
was  made  the  basis  of  the  organization.  The  two 
sacraments  are  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Bap- 
tism is  uniformly  administered  to  infants  a  few  days 
after  birth  by  a  ternary  pouring  of  water  from  the 
hand  upon  the  infant's  brow.  The  Lord's  Supper  is 
administered  four  times  a  year,  under  the  imperative 
rule  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  In  regard  to  this 
sacrament,  Luther's  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  is 
strictly  held  by  this  Worcester  church  ;  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  received  under  and  with 
the  bread  and  wine,  but  not  in  the  bread  and  wine 
transubstantiated,  as  the  Romish  Church  teaches. 
The  minister  of  the  church  is  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Wurl, 
of  Boston,  who  serves  as  a  missionary  under  ap- 
pointment by  the  German  Home  Mis.sion,  at  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  Preaching  is  held  in  the  hospitable  and 
catholic  Summer  Street  Chapel  every  alternate  Sun- 
day, while  a  Sunday  school  is  maintained  every 
Sunday.  The  average  attendance  upon  the  preach- 
ing is  forty-five  and  thirty  at  the  Sunday  school. 

City  Missions. — The  Trinitarian  Congregational- 
ists  had  for  many  years  maintained  an  unincorporated 
City  Missionary  Society.  But  under  the  efiicient  and 
stimulating  lead  of  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Stimson, 
D.D.,  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  others,  both 
clergy  and  laity,  a  corporation  was  legally  organized 
and  established,  December  10,  1883,  under  the  name 
of  the  Worcester  City  Missionary  Society.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  society  was  "to  promote  religion  and  mor- 
ality in  the  city  of  Worcester  and  vicinity  by  the 
employment  of  missionaries  ;  the  establishment  and 
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support  of  churches,  Sunday  schools,  mission  sta- 
tions and  chapels  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ;  for  the  diffusion  of  Evangelical  knowl- 
edge and  for  the  fosterini^  of  such  works  of  benevo- 
lence as  are  especially  adapted  to  commend  religion 
to  those  who  undervalue  or  are  ignorant  of  it." 
This  step  rapidly  led  to  a  great  enlargement  of 
Christian  activity  and  giving  in  the  direction  of  city 
missions.  Before  the  incorporation,  the  sum  of  $500 
was  about  the  limit  of  the  fund  annually  raised  for 
the  uses  of  the  society.  After  the  incorporation,  as 
appears  by  the  several  annual  reports,  the  amount 
raised  was,  in  the  first  year,  .$2778.23  ;  in  the  second 
year,  $3G70.69;  in  the  third  year,  $3704.81;  in  the 
fourth  year,  $3886.53 ;  and  in  the  fifth  year,  14006.71. 
With  these  means  in  hand  a  superintendent  and  as- 
sistants were  employed,  the  city  was  canvassed,  mis- 
sions were  established  and  preaching  in  them  was 
maintained.  Out  of  all  this  three  organized  churches 
have  grown  up,  one  of  which  speedily  took  matters 
into  its  own  hands,  became  strong  and  erected  one  of 
the  finest  churches  in  the  city.  The  Rev.  Albert 
Bryant  has  been  the  efficient  superintendent  from 
the  beginning.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1888  the  so- 
ciety owned  three  chapels,  valued  at  §15,000. 

In  the  autumn  of  1881,  the  Baptist  Churches  took 
measures  for  the  united  prosecution  of  city  mission 
work.  On  the  25th  of  March,  1885,  this  enterprise 
took  body  and  form  by  becoming  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  Worcester  Baptist  City  Mission 
Board.  The  object  of  the  association,  as  declared  in 
the  Articles  of  agreement,  was  "  to  promote  religion 
and  morality  in  the  city  of  Worcester  and  vicinity, 
the  establishment  and  support  of  churches,  Sunday 
schools,  mission  stations  and  chapels  under  the  gen- 
eral management  of  Baptists,  the  employment  of  mis- 
sionaries to  labor  in  said  city  and  vicinity  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  above-named  objects  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  of  evangelical  religion." 
The  policy  adopted  was  to  have  all  the  Baptist 
Churches  represented  in  the  Board  and  all  con- 
tribute according  to  ability.  Moreover,  it  was  held 
to  be  good  policy  for  each  church  to  have  special 
charge  of  some  one  mission,  and,  if  able,  to  bear  all 
its  expenses.  The  French  Mission  was  reserved 
from  this  arrangement  and  kept  under  the  control  of 
the  Board.  This  mission  was  organized  in  1881,  and 
was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Gideon  Aubin 
in  1886.  Its  support,  in  part,  is  furnished  by  the 
Home  Baptist  Mission  of  New  York  City.  Other 
missions  under  the  charge  of  this  Board  are,  one  at 
Quinsigamond  and  one  on  Canterbury  Street,  both 
of  which  were  organized  in  1885,  and  a  mission  at 
Adams  Square,  which  was  begun  in  1886.  The 
amount  of  property  held  by  the  Board  and  invested 
principally  in  three  chapels  is  somewhat  le  s  than 
$10,000. 

In  the  spring  of  1888,  a  mission  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem   Church,    or    Swedenborgians,    was    begun   in 


Worcester.     Such  a  mission    had  been  established  in  'l 
1874,  had  been  continued  for  nearly  four  years  and  1 
had  then  come  to  an  end.    The  numbers  embracedl 
in  the  new  mission   did  not  exceed  a  score  at  the  r 
close  of  the  year  1888,  and  were  all  women.     These  ' 
provided  a  place  of  assembly,  which  is   in  Walker  . 
Building,  and  there  on  stated  Sundays  the  Rev.  Wil-  ; 
lard  H.  Hinkley,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  a  secretary  of  ' 
the    General    Convention,   ministers    to    them   as  a 
missionary  of  the  New  Church.     There  is  no  church  '; 
organization  ;  the  members  belong  to  different  church- 
es in    Boston   and   elsewhere.     It   appears  from  the 
New  Church  "Almanac"   for  1889  that  the  numbfr 
of  societies  in  America  then  in  "  organized  existence  "  : 
was  141 ;  the  estimated  number   of  "  New  Church- 1 
men,"  10,178  ;  the   number  of  churches  and  chapels, ' 
82;  and  the  total  number  of  clergy  in  active  service  j 
and  otherwise,  113.     Swedenborg  died  in  1772.     His  , 
doctrines   were   first     introduced    into    America    in 
1784  ;  and  the  first  New  Jerusalem  Church  in  the  j 
United  States  was  organized  in   1792,  in  Baltimore. 
The  first  society  in  Massachusetts  was  instituted   in 
Boston   on   the   15th   of   August,    1818 ;    the   whole 
number  in  the  State  in  1888  was  nineteen. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  various  other  mis-  ! 
sions,  denominational  and  undenominational,  that ! 
are  independent  and  self-supporting.  , 

In  1888,  the  total  valuation,  by  the  assessors,  of 
church  property,  exclusive  of  schools,  parsonages  and  | 
other  parochial  property,  was  $1,794,900.  This  amount  i 
was  distributed  among  the  several  denominations] 
as  follows:  Trinitarian  Congregationalists,  $577,300; 
Roman  Catholics,  $451,800;  Baptists,  $193,300;' 
Methodists,  $171,500;  Episcopalians,  $165,100;  Uni-' 
tarian  Congregationalists,  $98,400 ;  Universalists, 
$69,300  ;  Disciples  of  Christ,  $27,600  ;  Swedish  Lu-  j 
therans,  $11,500,  and  the  balance  among  the  smaller  i 
organizations.  The  cost  of  the  New  Old  South,  not' 
yet  exhibited  on  the  books  of  the  assessors,  would  I 
increase  the  total  valuation  by  more  than  $100,000. 1 
The  real  value  of  the  whole  would  no  doubt  exceed  j 
$2,000,000.  "  j 

Our  historical  review  shows  that  while  the  largest; 
growth  has  been  in  the  line  of  the  oldest  church,  the' 
city  has  also  been  greatly  hospitable  towards  other' 
creeds  of  later  advent  within  its  bounds.  i 

In  the  preparation  of  this  sketch  of  the  Worcester: 
churches  the  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  autbori-' 
ties  and  sources  of  information  which  have  been  con- 
sulted: Lincoln's  "  History  of  Worcester,"  Lincoln's! 
"  Historical  Notes  "  (in  manuscript),  Smalley's  "  Wor- 
cester Pulpit,"  Bancroft's  "  Sermons,"  Austin's  "  Ser- 
mon on  War  of  1812,"  "  Pamphlets  on  the  Goodrich 
and  Waldo  Controversy,  1820,"  et  seq.;  "Sketches  ot! 
the  Established  Chutch  in  New  England,"  Hoffman's. 
"Catholic  Directory,"  Hill's  "Historical  Discourse,''! 
"Journal  of  Convention  of  Protestant  Episcopal! 
Church,"  Dorchester's  "  Early  Methodism  in  Worces-j 
ter"  (in  manuscript).  Roe's  "Beginnings  of  Method-' 
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ism  in  Worcester"  (in  manuscript),  Green's  "Glean- 
ings from  History  of  Second  Parish  in  Worcester," 
Davis'  "  Historical  Discourse  on  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  First  Baptist  Church,"  Wayland's  "  Sermon  on 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  his  Ordination  as  Pastor  of 
Main  Street  Baptist  Church,"  Barton's  "  Epitaphs," 
Drake's  "  American  Biography,"  Liturgy  of  New 
Jerusalem  Church,  New  Church  Almanac ;  printed 
manuals  of  the  various  churches  and  societies,  manu- 
script records  of  same,  including  records  of  First 
Parish  at  City  Hall,  and  of  the  church  therewith 
connected  (Old  South)  in  the  last  century,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Rev.  Mr.  Maccarty ;  Worcester  Spy 
newspaper,  ancient  copies  of  Psalm-books,  "  Twenty- 
fifth  Anniversary  Exercises  of  First  Universalist 
Society,"  '■  One  Position "  of  Disciples  of  Christ, 
Thayer's  "  Christian  Union."  Much  information  has 
also  been  obtained  from  pastors  and  other  living 
persons,  actors  in  and  having  knowledge  of  what  took 
place.  In  this  way  knowledge  of  what  is  written 
about  the  Swedish,  Arminian,  German  and  Jewish 
ecclesiastical  matters  were  chieflv  obtained. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXII. 
WORCESTER    {Continued.) 

PUBLIC   LIBRAEIES. 
BY  SAMUEI,   SWETT    GREEX,  A.M. 

The  earliest  public  library  in  Worcester  of  which 
I  have  been  able  to  find  a  trace  is  that  of 

The  Military  Library  Society  in  the  Seventh 
Division. — The  preamble  to  the  agreement  signed  by 
the  gentlemen  who  became  members  of  the  society 
lecitesthefactthat  "military  science  is  essential  to  the 
military  character,''  and  states  that  the  Legislature 
had  passed  a  law  which  provided  for  the  "  creation 
and  encouragement"  of  a  library  such  as  that  of 
which  the  formation  was  contemplated,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  making  "  adequate  provision  "  for  "  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  object  of  military  inquiry,  .  .  .  the 
general  ditfusion  of  military  knowledge "  and  "the 
formation  and  instruction  of  military  men,"  to  the 
accomplishment  of  which  objects  "  the  establishment 
of  a  military  library  would  greatly  conduce." 

The  subscribers  agreed  "  to  associate  in  the  procure- 
ment of  a  library,''  which  was  "  always  to  be  kept  in 
the  town  of  Worcester,  as  the  most  central  place." 
Their  first  meeting  was  held  April  3,  1811.  Major 
Levi  Lincoln,  Jr.,  Lieutenant  Gardner  Burbank  and 
Dr.  John  Green  were  appointed  a  committee  for  the 
"  procurement  of  books." 

"  John  W.  Lincoln  was "  at  the  same  meeting 
"elected  clerk"  .  .  .  and  "chosen  librarian."  On 
June  1.3,  1811,  rules  and  regulations  were  adopted  by 
the  society.     One  of  those  provided  that  "  There  shall 


be  chosen  annually  a  clerk  and  librarian,  both  which 
offices  shall  be  vested  in  one  and  the  same  member." 
On  June  24,  1812,  John  W.  Lincoln  was  chosen  clerk 
and  librarian,  and  Dr.  John  Green,  Lieutenant  John 
W.  Lincoln  and  Major  Isaac  Sturtevant  were  consti- 
tuted a  committee  for  the  procurement  of  books. 

These  few  facts  have  been  taken  from  a  manu- 
script volume  in  the  library  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society,  which  contains  records  of  meet- 
ings of  the  military  society  and  documents  relating 
to  its  organization.  The  only  other  fact  not  yielded 
by  that  volume  which  I  have  found  out  respecting 
the  library  of  the  society  is  that  in  1824,  Dr.  John 
Green  deposited  in  the  library  of  "The  Odd  Fel- 
lows," an  organization  to  be  spoken  of  presently, 
thirty-three  volumes,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
"  late  military  library."  ^ 

The  Library  of  the  Fraternity  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows belonged  to  a  society  which  was  formed  in  1820 
or  1821.  The  date  of  formation  is  inferred  from  a 
statement  made  in  a  manuscript  volume  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  which 
is,  that  rules  adopted  in  regard  to  the  management 
of  the  library  of  the  society  at  a  meeting  of  the  or- 
ganization held  October  20,  1824,  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  members,  at  that  date,  in  "  the  fourth 
year  of  their  oddity  and  the  second  session."  Among 
the  rules  is  the  following:  "The  fine  for  detention 
shall  be  six  per  centum  on  the  first  cost  of  the  work 
per  day."  At  the  end  of  the  year  1827  the  library 
appears  to  have  contained  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  volumes,  which  were  owned  by  it,  and  other 
books  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  collection,  but 
did  not  belong  to  it,  such,  for  example,  as  the  thirty- 
three  volumes  mentioned  above,  which  had  been  the 
property  of  the  military  library. 

The  brotherhood  consisted  of  well-known  citizens, 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  the  student  of  the  annals 
of  Worcester.  William  Lincoln  was  at  one  time  its 
librarian,  and  Isaac  Davis  served  in  the  same  capacity 
at  a  later  date. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Fraternity  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows appears  to  have  had  no  connection  with  the  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  a  chapter  of  which  was  established  in  Wor- 
cester a  number  of  years  after  t'ue  formation  of  the 
Fraternity.  The  only  sources  of  information  regard- 
ing the  library  of  the  organization  which  I  know  of, 
are  three  manuscript  volumes,  which  belong  to  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society.  One  of  these,  namely, 
that  which  contains  a  list  of  the  books  belonging  to 
the  library,  has  just  been  referred  to.  The  others  are  : 
"Rules  of  the  Library  of  the  Fraternity  of  Odd 
Fellows  "  and  "  List  of  Books  delivered  by  the  Libra- 
rian." 

1  See  "  List  of  Books  belongiog  to  the  Library  of  the  Odd  Fellowa  " 
for  the  titles  of  the  books  deposited  in  tliat  librarj'  by  Dr.  Green,  The 
volume  containing  the  "Lists,  &c.,"  is  in  the  library  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society. 
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Library  of  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety.— The  gentlemen  who  wished  to  be  incorpo- 
rated as  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  in  the 
petition  which  they  caused  to  be  presented  to  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  stated  that  one  of 
their  number  was  "  in  possession  of  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  books,  obtained  with  great  labor  and  ex- 
pense, the  value  of  which  may  be  fairly  estimated  at 
about  five  thousand  dollars,  some  of  them  more 
ancient  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  our 
country,  and  all  of  which  he  intends  to  transfer  to 
the  proposed  society,  should  their  project  receive  the 
sanction  and  encouragement  of  the  Legislature." 

The  gentleman  referred  to  in  the  petition  was 
Isaiah  Thomas,  who,  as  editor,  publisher  and  author, 
had  brought  together  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
literary  matter  of  the  kind  most  suitable  for  an  anti- 
quarian and  historical  library.  The  prayer  of  the 
petitioners  was  granted,  and  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society  was  incorporated  October  24,  1812.  It 
was  organized  November  19th  of  the  same  year,  and 
at  a  meeting  of  the  society  held  in  February,  1813, 
the  president,  Isaiah  Thomas,  carried  out  his  inten- 
tions by  presenting  to  it  his  private  library.  Thus 
the  founder  of  the  society  became  also  the  founder  of 
its  library.  As  before  remarked,  Mr.  Thomas'  library 
was  valued  at  five  thousand  dollars.  It  should  be 
stated  in  this  connection,  however,  that  a  collection 
of  books  of  the  kind  which  constituted  his  library, 
if  sold  to-day,  would  bring  a  sum  of  money  many 
times  larger  than  that  which  represented  its  market 
value  at  the  time  of  its  gift  to  the  Antiquarian 
Society. 

Many  books  were  given  to  the  society  for  its  library 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  existence  of  the  latter, 
and  in  October,  1819,  it  contained  nearly  six  thousand 
volumes. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  activity  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  it 
appointed  gentlemen  of  experience  and  learning  in 
different  States  of  the  Union,  to  act  as  agents  or  re- 
ceivers in  collecting  books  and  manuscripts  for  the 
library  and  articles  for  the  cabinet,  and  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  policy,  contributions  of  books,  pamphlets 
and  relics  of  various  kinds  were  forwarded  to  it  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  unwilling  to  have  the  library  and 
cabinet  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  placed  in  a  large 
city,  fearing  that,  if  so  situated,  their  safety  would  be 
endangered  by  the  presence  of  large  fires.  Guided 
also  by  fears  that  it  was  natural  for  a  man  to  enter- 
tain who  lived  here  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  he  would  not  have  them 
placed  on  the  seaboard,  because,  in  time  of  war,  they 
would  be  subjected  to  more  peril  there  from  the  rav- 
ages of  enemies  than  in  an  interior  town,  where,  with 
the  modes  of  locomotion  then  available,  they  were 
much  less  likely  to  be  disturbed.  At  his  death,  in  1831, 
Mr.  Thomas  bequeathed  to  the  society  such  of  his 


books,  engravings,  coins,  etc.,  as  he  had  not  already 
given  to  it,  and  left  to  it  money  to  constitute  the 
librarian's  and  the  collection  and  research  lunds. 

In  October,  1872,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Paine  counted  the 
number  of  volumes  in  a  large  portion  of  the  library, 
and  made  careful  estimates  regarding  the  number  in 
the  remaining  portions.  Beckoning  ten  pamphlets 
as  constituting  a  volume,  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
there  were  about  fifty-three  thousand  volumes  in  the 
library  at  the  date  mentioned.  Taking  this  calcula- 
tion as  a  basis,  and  adding  to  the  number  obtained 
subsequent  acquisitions,  and  subtracting  from  the 
total  the  number  of  volumes  which  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  library  for  purposes  of  exchange  or  for 
other  reasons,  it  appears,  according  to  a  statement 
given  to  me  by  the  librarian,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  society  in  October,  1888,  there 
were  about  ninety  thousand  volumes  in  the  library, 
calling  ten  pamphlets  a  volume,  as  in  the  reckoning 
of  Mr.  Paine. 

The  library  is  very  valuable,  but  in  many  respects 
cannot  be  compared  in  importance  to  the  antiquary, 
with  such  magnificent  collections  as  the  Lenox  Li- 
brary in  New  York  City,  and  the  rich  private  library 
brought  together  by  the  late  John  Carter  Brown,  of 
Providence,  and  still  owned  by  his  family.  Certain 
classes  of  books,  however,  are  represented  here  by 
numerous  and  noteworthy  examples.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  library  contains  a  large  and  exceedingly 
interesting  collection  of  early  volumes  of  the  oldest 
newspapers  of  the  United  States.  It  also  possesses 
many  rare  works  which  were  printed  in  this  country 
in  the  days  of  its  infancy  and  a  number  of  valuable 
manuscripts. 

The  feature  which  best  distinguishes  it  from  other 
libraries  and  museums  is  its  unique  collection  of 
memorials  of  the  Mather  family.  There  are  from 
three  thousand  five  hundred  to  four  thousand  vol- 
umes of  newspapers  in  the  library.  Among  these 
are  sixteen  of  the  Boston  News  Letter,  the  first  es- 
tablished newspaper  published  on  this  continent. 
These  volumes  are  not  wholly  comjjlete,  however. 
The  Neivs  Letter  was  first  issued  in  1704.  The  library 
also  contains  sever.al  volumes,  bearing  dates  between 
1719  and  1753,  of  the  Boston  Gazette,  the  second 
newspaper  established  in  Boston,  and  specimen  vol- 
umes of  the  Boston  Post  Boy,  a  paper  which  was  first 
issued  in  1734.  It  has,  too,  seven  early  volumes  of 
the  Ne%i>  Llampshire  Gazette,  started  in  1756,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  Newport  Mercury,  established  in  1758,  the 
Connecticut  Gazette  and  the  Connecticut  Courant,  first 
printed  in  1764.  Of  these  the  New  Hampshire  Ga- 
zette is  said  to  be  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  still  in  existence,  that  has  been  issued  without 
interruption  or  change  of  name  since  its  establish- 
ment. 

The  file  of  the  Massachusetts  Spy,  the  first  number 
of  which  was  issued  in  Boston,  July  17,  1770,  and 
the  first  number  of  which  printed  in  Worcester  bears 
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the  date  of  May  3,  1775,  is  nearly  complete.  This  is 
the  oldest  existing  newspaper  In  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  library  also  possesses  volumes  of  Rivington's 
Koyal  Gazelle  and  of  Gaine's  Oazelte,  published  in 
New  York  while  that  city  was  occupied  by  British 
troops.  The  files  of  the  Polar  Star  or  Boslon  Daily 
Adverliser,  the  first  daily  paper  started  in  Boston,  are 
nearly  complete.  That  paper  was  begun  in  October, 
1796,  but  was  discontinued  after  it  had  been  pub- 
lished for  a  few  months.  The  present  Boslon  Daily 
Advertiser  did  not  begin  its  life  until  March  3,  1813. 
That  is  the  first  daily  paper  that  was  permanently 
established  in  Boston.  There  is  in  the  library  a 
large  proportion  of  the  books  printed  in  the  United 
States  before  the  year  1700.  For  example,  it  con- 
tains a  copy  of  the  "Bay  Psalm-Book,"  which  was 
issued  from  the  press  in  Cambridge  in  1640,  and  was 
the  first  volume  printed  in  British  America,  and  one 
of  the  first  edition  of  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  the  print- 
ing of  which  was  finished  at  Cambridge  in  1663. 

The  library  also  has  a  handsome  and  beautifully- 
bound  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  that  Bible,  the 
printing  of  which  ended  in  1685,  and  several  rare 
tracts  in  the  Indian  language  prevalent  in  this 
vicinity.  It  possesses  a  large  collection  of  Bibles. 
Among  these  there  is  a  fine  copy  of  the  folio  Bible 
printed  by  Isaiah  Thomas  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in 
1791.  This  was  the  first  folio  Bible  in  the  English 
language  ever  published  in  America.  Mr.  Tlioraas 
had  a  great  printing  and  publishing  establishment  in 
this  town,  and  such  was  the  excellence  of  the  work 
which  came  from  his  presses  that  he  won  for  himself 
the  name  of  the  American  Baskerville.  The  library 
contains  a  collection  of  psalmody  and  church  music 
which  is  large  enough  to  deserve  mention,  and  has  a 
good  collection  of  books  which  were  printed  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Mr.  James  Carson  Breevoort  gave  to  it,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  number  of  early  books  relating  to  Japan 
which  he  had  been  engaged  for  twenty-five  years  in 
bringing  together.  It  also  possesses  accounts  of 
many  early  voyages  and  travels,  a  large  coUectioil  of 
almanacs,  a  valuable  and  extensive  collection  of  bio- 
graphical and  genealogical  works,  a  noticeably  large 
accumulation  of  American  school-books  and  of  liter- 
ary matter  relating  to  slavery  in  this  country  and  to 
the  Civil  War. 

Among  the  manuscripts  in  the  library  are  forty  or 
fifty  orderly-books  and  volumes  containing  records 
similar  to  those  in  books  of  that  kind.  The  entries 
in  these  works  bear  various  dates  between  the  years 
1758  and  1812.  The  matter  in  them  relating  to  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  is  of  especial  interest.  The 
library  also  possesses  a  large  collection  of  muster- 
rolls,  army-orders  and  other  military  papers,  with 
dates  extending  from  1745  to  1787.  It  has,  also,  two 
diaries  of  John  Hull,  mint-master,— one  relating  to 
private,  and  the  other  to  public  matters,— his  letter- 


book  for  the  years  1670-1680,  and  a  manuscript  nar- 
rative by  him  of  a  voyage  to  Spitzbergen  in  the  year 
1613,  and  an  interesting,  interleaved  Edinburgh  al- 
manac of  the  year  1768,  with  manuscript  notes  by 
Rev.  Dr.  .Tohn  Witherspoon,  who  in  that  year  was 
inducted  into  the  ofiice  of  president  of  the  college  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  who  became  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  that  State  and  of  the  Congress 
at  Philadelphia  which  promulgated  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  of  which  document  he  is  one  of  the 
signers. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  came  to  America  in  1768,  and  a 
poition  of  the  notes  in  the  almanac  were  written  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  and  another  portion  in  America. 
The  library  has  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  original 
Connecticut  laws  of  1650,  the  Curwen  papers  of  the 
Salem  family  of  that  name;  the  Cragie  manuscripts, 
written  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
several  bound  volumes  of  letters  addressed  to  Isaiah 
Thomas,  and  of  copies  of  letters  of  his  own  ;  William 
Lincoln's  manuscripts,  relating  to  Worcester,  an  in- 
terleaved copy  of  his  history  of  the  town,  containing 
corrections  and  additions  to  that  work,  and  Christo- 
pher C.  Baldwin's  papers  concerning  Sutton. 

Among  the  more  elegant  manuscripts  in  the  library 
are  an  illuminated  missal  on  vellum,  written  perhaps 
as  early  as  1304,  a  Persian  tale  or  romance  which  has 
gilt  borders  and  is  illustrated  by  highly-colored  pic- 
tures, and  a  folio  copy  of  the  Koran  which  i-i  adorned 
by  illuminated  borders. 

The  manuscripts  in  the  library  have  lately  been  put 
in  order,  income  from  the  recently  received  Alden 
Fund  having  been  expended  in  doing  the  work. 

Two  large  gifts  of  books  have  been  made  to  the 
library  within  a  few  years — one  in  1879,  by  the  heirs 
of  the  late  George  Brinley,  of  Hartford,  the  other 
under  the  jjrovisions  of  the  will  of  the  late  Joseph  J. 
Cooke,  of  Providence.  In  both  instances  permission 
was  granted  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  to  bid  ofi" 
books  to  the  value  of  five  thousand  dollars  at  the  sales 
by  auction  of  the  collections  of  the  benefactors.  The 
books  obtained  at  those  sales  form  a  very  noteworthy 
addition  to  the  library  of  the  society. 

At  an  earlier  period  in  its  history  the  library  was 
the  recipient  of  a  valuable  bequest  of  books  and 
manuscripts  from  Rev.  Dr.  William  Bentley,  of  Salem, 
(1759-1819).  He  gave  to  it,  by  will,  all  his  German 
books,  such  volumes  belonging  to  him  as  had  been 
printed  in  New  England,  the  manuscripts  which  he 
left  that  were  not  written  in  his  own  hand,  a  cabinet 
with  its  contents  and  all  of  his  paintings  and  engrav- 
ings. 

Mr.  William  Bentley  Fowle,  his  nephew  and  sole 
executor,  bequeathed  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  other 
portions  of  the  library  and  literary  remains  of  Dr. 
Bentley.  In  the  collection  obtained  from  these  two 
sources  are  nineteen  bound  volumes  of  notes  contain- 
ing memoranda  on  various  subjects,  thirteen  diaries, 
letters  addressed  to  its  owner  by  prominent  corre- 
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tion,  in  1S12,  to  1S31.  This  was  painted  from  life  by 
E.  A.  Greenwood.  It  also  possci'ses  a  marble  bust  of 
Mr.  Thomas,  which  was  the  work  of  the  late  B.  H. 
Kinney. 

Of  its  second  president, — 1S31— tl, — asslated  above, 
it  has  a  portrait  by  Thomas  Sully.  It  has  no  por- 
trait of  Edward  Everett,  its  third  president  (1S41- 
53),  only  a  framed  engraving  of  Wight's  full- 
length  portrait.  The  absence  of  a  suitable  likeness 
of  Grovernor  Everett  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Of 
Governor  John  Davis,  its  fourth  president  (1S53- 
54),  the  society  has  a  portrait,  by  E.  T.  Billings, 
taken  from  a  daguerreotype,  a  bust  by  Henry  Dexter, 
a  representation  of  his  head  on  a  medallion  and  a 
life-size  photograph  finished  by  the  use  of  crayon. 
It  has  a  fine  portrait,  by  Daniel  Huntington,  of  Xew 
York,  of  the  fifth  president,  the  late  Stephen  Salis- 
bury, who  occupied  that  position  for  thirty  years, 
from  1S54-S4.  Of  its  living  presidents.  Senator 
George  F.  Hoar  (1SS4-S7)  and  Mr.  Stephen  S;\lis- 
bury  (1SS7),  it  has  as  yet  no  portraits. 

The  librarians  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  have 
been  Samuel  Jennisou  (1S14-25),  William  Lincoln 
(1825-27),  Christopher  Columbus  Baldwin  (1827-30 
and  1831-35),  S.amuel  M.  Burnside  (1830-31),  Matu- 
rin  Lewis  Fisher  (1S3-5-3S),  S-amuel  Foster  Haven 
(1838-March  31,  1881;  Librarian  Emeritus  April  1, 
1881,  until  his  death,  September  5,  ISSl)  and  Ed- 
mund M.  Barton  (18S3).  Of  these  gentlemen,  the 
society  has  portraits  of  C.  C.  B.ildwin  and  Samuel  F. 
Haven.  They  were  painted  respectively  by  Chester 
Harding  and  Edward  L.  Custer.  It  also  has  copies 
of  portraits  of  Columbus  and  Vespucius,  made  by 
Antonio  Scardino  from  originals  of  Francesco  Maz- 
zola  (Parmigianino)  at  Naples.  Of  Columbus  it 
possesses  likewise  a  full-length  engraved  portrait  and 
a  likeness  by  Salviati  in  the  form  of  a  modern  Vene- 
tian mosaic.  It  has  also  a  collection  of  engraved 
portraits  and  pictures  of  other  kinds,  and  busts  in 
marble  or  plaster  of  Washington,  Franklin.  Hamil- 
ton, John  Adams,  Jackson,  Clay,  Webster,  Jared 
Sparks  and  others.  Its  halls  are  adorned  with  copies 
in  plaster  of  two  of  the  statues  of  Michael  Angelo ; 
one  from  his  Christ  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Sopra  Minerva  at  Rome  and  the  other  from  the  co- 
lossal statue  of  Moses  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in 
Vincoli,  in  the  same  city. 

When  Mr.  Thomas  gave  his  private  library 
to  the  Antiquarian  Society  in  the  spring  of  1S13 
he  was  requested  to  retain  it  in  his  possession 
until  a  suitable  place  could  be  prep-ired  for  its 
reception.  Early  in  the  year  1S19  Mr.  Thomas 
offered  to  put  up  a  building  at  his  own  expense  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  society  and  its  library, 
and  in  August  of  that  year  a  committee  wa<3  ap- 
pointed, at  his  request,  to  superintend  its  erection. 
The  work  was  attended  to  at  once  and  the  central 
portion  of  the  old  Antiquarian  Hall  on  Summer 
Street  was  dedicated  to  the  uses  of  the  society  Au- 


gust 24,  1820.  The  two  wings  were  added  to  the 
main  structure  in  1832.  The  building,  however, 
which  still  stands,  although  now  (January,  1889) 
used  for  private  purposes,  proved  too  small  to  house 
the  growing  library  and  was  also  found  to  be  damp. 
A  new  hall  was  therefore  built  on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied after  a  time.  This  was  completed  in  1853.  But 
the  rapidly  increasing  collection  of  books  demanded 
still  ampler  accommodations  and  an  addition  to  the 
present  building  was  determined  upon.  That  was 
finished  in  1877.  In  putting  up  the  existing  build- 
ing and  adding  to  it  the  society  was  assisted  by  very 
generous  contributions  of  money  from  the  late 
Stephen  Salisbury,  who,  as  before  stated,  was  its 
president  for  thirty  years. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  society  are  appointed 
by  the  council  of  the  society  and  perform  their  duties 
under  the  supervision  of  a  sub-committee  of  that 
body. 

The  present  librarian,  as  before  stated,  is  Edmund 
Mills  Barton.  He  had  been  assistant  librarian  for 
seventeen  years  before  he  was  appointed  librarian. 
Reuben  Colton  was  assistant  librarian  from  April, 
1878,  to  February  1,  1889.  At  the  latter  date  he  re- 
signed the  position  for  the  purpose  of  going  into 
business.  Miss  Mary  Robinson  became  connected 
with  the  library  as  cataloguer  in  the  autumn  of  1881. 
February  1,  1889,  she  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
assistant  to  the  librarian. 

A  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  library  (pp.  571), 
was  printed  in  1837  by  Henry  J.  Howland.     A  card 
catalogue  has  been  in  preparation  for  several  years,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  bound  volumes  in  the  collection  have 
already  been  indexed.  The  society  also  has  in  its  pos- 
session a  manuscript  catalogue  of  the  books  presented 
to  it  by  Isaiah  Thomas.    The  library  is  kept  open 
from   nine  o'clock   a.m.   to  five  p.m.   every  secular 
day,  excepting  Saturday,  when  it  is  closed  at  one  p.m. 
This  account  of  the  library  of  the  American  Anti- 
i  quarian  Society  has  been  gathered  largely  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  soeiety.     Particular  indebtedness 
should  be  acknowledged  to  the  recorded  researches  of 
I  Mr.  Xathaniel  Paine,  as  they  appear  in  the  volumes 
of  the  society's  publications   or  in   periodicals    or 
separate  pamphlets.     The  history  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  its  library,  is 
given  under  the  head  of  societies,  in  another  portion 
!  of  the  present  work.     That  is  also  the  case  in  regard 
i  to  the  other  associations  whose  libraries  are  described 
and  their  histories  given  in  the  monograph  which  I 
,  am  writing. 

The    Wokcester    CorxTY    Athexecm. — It  is 
J  stated  in  the  Spt/  of  November  4,  1829,  that  "After 
I  the  adjournment  of  the  Lyceum  on  Wednesd.ay  last, 
j  pursuant  to  notice  given  at  the  close  of  the  address  in 
the  meeting-house,  a  public  meeting  was  held  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  adopting  measures  to  estab- 
lish a  public  library  for  the  County  of  Worcester." 
'  An  association  was  formed  to  found  a  library.     The 
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sahseribets  agieeA  to  uaite  "  Sor  <Ab  paipaae  ot  eMb- 
^ling  a  Pablie  Libiarr  in  the  Town  of  W«certer,to 
consist  ptintipaHf  of  such  me  worts  in  Sdence  and 
Liteiatore  as  ate  not  osnally  figond  in  private  libnr 
rieK."  The  propettf  of  the  society  wxi  divided  into 
ahares  of  twentf-five  dollais  each.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  membefs  of  the  organimitiwH,  hdd  Deeembo- 16, 
1829,  it  was  voted  to  call  the  new  ansacaialion  the 
WMeester  Coonl^  Athaieom,  and  Jannaiy  6, 1830, 
Otk  C.  Wheeler  was  chosen  Ubcarian.  At  a  meeting 
of  direetotss,  held  the  M  of  V^bmarj,  "  WiUiam  Lin- 
coln and  Isaac  Goodwin  icfKHted  that  they  had  leased 
of  Dr.  John  Green  the  room  in  die  second  stiMjof  the 
new  brick  boildii^  on  Main  ^^xeOL,  oppoate  Centtal 
Stieet,  for  the  ■!««  of  the  Athenenm,  and  leeommoided 
that  one  share  of  the  stock  of  the  Athenenm  be  con- 
vened to  him  in  payment  of  the  rent  for  one  year, 
which  rqport  w^  accepted.** 

Maneh  Itfa  the  directors  voted  "that  the  Athenenm 
will  receoTe  the  d^osit  of  the  books,  mimniallB  and 
propotj  of  the  Worcester  Lycenm  of  XatoralHistoty 
and  paj  the  espenfes  trif  making  the  c^^  and  cabi- 
nets bekmging;  to  that  asmdation,'*  &e.  Some  of  the 
piuptaif  of  the  l^trnamed  mae/tf  was  affleawaidB 
rtored  in  the  rooms  of  Idie  American  Anfiqinaiian 
SoeietT,  and  remained  there  until,  by  a  vote  alsurnv- 
iag  membeis,  it  was  given  to  the  orgmiraition  now 
known  as  the  Natnral  Histoiy  Sooety,  of  wfaose  od- 
lectioas  it  to-day  forms  a  part.  The  Athenenm  was 
incorporated  in  Harch,  1^0,  and  chose  officeo^  under 
the  act  of  incOTpmation,  on  the  14^1  of  the  firiknring 
month. 

It  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  main,  a  cireoiatii^ 
library,  but  that  it  was  not  wholly  so  appears  fiom 
the  following  r^;nlatioDs:  "The  Directocs  shall 
canse  books  to  be  prociued  for  die  libnuy — and  as 
certain  boobs,  from  th«r  value  and  beamty,  may  be 
liable  to  injury,  or  their  vae  may  be  prevented  by 
circnlation,  tfa^  may  reqnire  snch  works  to  be 
retained  in  the  ap^rtmynfa;  of  the  Athenenm."  The 
librarian  was  appointed  by  the  directms. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1^0,  it  was  "  voted  that  Al- 
fred D.  Foster,  Frederick  W.  F^une  and  William 
Lincoln  be  a  conuuttee  to  make  a  eatalogne  of  die 
books  of  the  Atheneam,"  &e.,  and  "that  Otis  CL 
Wheder  be  LilHarian,  snigect  to  the  direction  of  tfafe 
committee."  On  the  8th  of  die  following  December 
it  was  voted  to  execute  a  lease  of  Dr.  Green's  room^ 
and  on  the  same  day  the  directiMsappmnted  William 
SL  Lincoln  libtatian  "  for  the  ewtaaing  year.^  January 
3, 18S2,  the  directors  r^orted  that  the  litRaiy  then 
"contained  2109  volnm^  exelisve  of  the  Cydope- 
dias  and  nnbonnd  pam^detK." 

OwnoEs  of  shares  (pn^rietoisi,  lifo  snbseribeis  and 
annual  snbecribeis  could  take  out  IkkAs  fiwn  the 
library.  William Linodn,  writing  in  18S6,  stated  that 

ahont,  thre«  thdmaand  vdnHmngai  nf  what  li^»  iV«wmriiiatgg 

"goieial  Utefatme"  had  beat  collected  by  the  Athe- 
neam whoi  he  wrote.    The  lilnary  at  that  time  W3e 
Mi 


kqMt  ina  room  appropriated  for  the  purpose  in  the 
old  buildii^  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  on  Summer 
Street. 
TIk  Athenenm  has  for  a  long  time  ceased  to  exkt. 

Most  of  its  boete  were  given  to  the  Antiquarian 
Satiety.  This  wats  a  natural  proceeding  as  a  laqge 
piopiHtion  of  the  membos  of  the  former  societf  were 

interested  in  the  latter  <^Mm*Ha»i-raihu^Mt^  X  fold  that  a 
book  wastafcenont  fiomthelibiaiyof  the  Atheneuai 
at  as  Date  a  date  as  1^1. 

Sieariy  all  of  the  infonaatiiMi  relatans^  to  the  Athe- 
neum  given  here  has  beeo  obtained  by  me  fiom  the 
foUowii^  neannscript  vofamies  in  the  Ubraiy  of  the 
Antiquarian Soeiefbf:  "Boles  and  regnlatuMiB, stotjc 
and  property"  and  record  of  meetiii^;  "Waste 
boiA" — thk  »  a  iKt^  under  the  naaiee  of  ghreis  and 
d^«^tois,  otbooks  placed  in  die  libiairy, — a  vcdniK 
in  which  charges  of  books  taken  out  fiiwra  the  lilHary 
woe  made. 

WoECEKTEK  SocujL  LiBiiAST. — ^In  the  Mbcary  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society  these  fe  a  manieeript  whidi 
K  headed  "  Al^iabetiesl  list  of  the  Rnsprietois  ofthe 
Worcester  Social  Ubatf."  It  is  dated  May,  1^9. 
I  fold  no  evidence  diat  this  library  was  actually  @tab- 
lidied.  Mo  mention  of  sndi  an  m^nizaltion  is  made 
by  WiUiam  Lincoln  in  the  "Histoiy  of  Woic^ter," 
whidi  he  wrote  a  fow  years  aiutjer  the  date  of  i^sjr 
wnanuiwjjpt.  There  were  sevsal  movements  in  Wor- 
ceEter  aboutilhe  year  18310  looking  towardb  <d^  format 
tionof  Ulnari^^  ThiK,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Worcester 
Oounty  Athenenm  wms  started  late  in  the  year  1839 
and  incHprnated  in  March,  1^0.  The  W<»eester 
Lyceum,  of  which  I  am  now  about  to  write,  was  or- 
guiized  in  Wovember,  1S39. 

WoscssTEB  Ltcextm. — Andiony  Chase,  the  first 
eeeietary  ofthe  Wmcester  Lyceum,  in  a  lou^  draft 
<rfa  letter  written  to  the  secretary  of  the  Lyceum  in 
Medw^,nowin  the  posse^on  of  hfe son, Mr. Charles 
A.  Chase^  writes :  "  Our  Lyceum  was  organized  the 
5th  of  November,  1839,  thoi^i  maiiy  of  die  ^dirni- 
naries  were  settled  ^evions  to  that  time.^  TMs  let- 
ter was  written  in  18SL  Lincoln,  writii^  a  few  years 
later,  giv@  the  date  of  its  formation  asSToveiober  4th. 
Head&:  " The  Lyceum"  (about  183S)  "is  pt^a^sed 
of  a  goiod  chemical  appaiafns  and  a  wdl-seleeted 
library  of  about  five  hundred  vidames,  beraefitiaOy 
and  estensivefy  iKcd  by  the  yoni^  artsms  and 
K^eratire  ofthe  village."  Paaaas  who  have  readed 
in  W«Hceater  for  fiMty  or  fiAy  years  remember  that  in 
their  younger  d:q«  lAe  Lyceum  was  the  main  depend- 
enee  ot  the  people  of  the  town  titr  a  circniatiiig 
iSbiary,  and  diat  it  was  kept  Ssr  many  years  at  the 
residence  of  Mia.  Sarah  B.  Wood,  on  the  sooth  earaa- 
of  Main  and  School  SfzeetE.  The  eatianee  to  the 
house  was  mi  Sdioid  Street.  Mrs.  Wood  had  a  fA- 
vate  school  for  diildreB.  The  books  ofthe  Lyceum 
were  in  cases  in  the  school-^oom,  and  Mis.  Wood 
served  as  Khrarian  on  <me  or  two  holidvf  afiemoois 
eveiywedc.'    "B^apiovsioBoftfaeeaiBtitiriioB'of 
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the  Lyceum,  writes  Mr.  Lincoln,  "no  alienation  of 
the  property  is  to  be  made  ;  to  secure  its  preservation 
fluring  any  suspension  of  the  society,  the  selectmen 
are  authorised  to  deposit  the  collections  with  some 
incor[)orated  literary  institution  of  the  town,  to  be 
held  in  trust  and  transferred  to  some  new  association 
for  similar  purposes." 

In  1854  or  early  in  1855  the  books  belonging  to  the 
Lyceum  were  deposited  in  the  rooms  of  the  Young 
Men's  Library  Association,  and  a  union  of  the  Ly- 
ceum and  the  latter  society  was  effected  April  12, 
1856.  Thus  the  libraries  of  these  two  organizations 
were  consolidated. 

Library  OF  the  Younct  Men's  Library  Associa- 
TION.— That  society  was  formed  in  August,  1852,  and 
fully  organized  in  December  of  the  same  year.  The  act 
incorporating  it  was  signed  by  the  Governor,  March 
26,  1853,  and  accepted  by  the  association  on  the  16th 
of  the  following  month.  Principal  purposes  of  the 
organization  were  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  reading-room  and  library.  A  reading-room  was 
opened  December  31,  1852,  and  in  the  following 
month  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  subscriptions  in 
money  and  gifts  of  books  to  be  used  in  forming  a 
library  ;  !?1300  was  secured  in  cash,  and  contributions 
of  books  to  the  number  of  about  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  volumes  were  received.  The  library  was  thrown 
open  to  members  June  18,  1853.  It  then  numbered 
seventeen  hundred  volumes.  Persons  who  were  not 
membei"s  of  the  society  were  allowed  to  take  books 
out  of  the  library  on  the  payment  of  an  annual  fee 
of  one  dollar.  It  appears  from  a  report  made  in 
April,  1854,  that  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
existence  of  the  library,  8620  volumes  were  taken 
out  from  it  by  430  persons.  At  the  date  of  the  report 
the  library  contained  1762  volumes.  John  Gray  was 
the  first  librarian.  His  services  to  the  library  became 
of  great  value  at  once,  and  continued  to  be  so  till  the 
date  of  his  death. 

During  the  second  year  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Young  Men's  Library  Association,  which  ended  April, 

1855,  the  Young  Men's  Rhetorical  Society  was  tem- 
porarily merged  in  the  former  organization,  and  its 
library  of  about  one  hundred  volumes  came  into  the 
custody  and  soon  into  the  full  possession  of  the  asso- 
ciation. In  April,  1855,  the  library  of  the  association 
numbered  2126  volumes;  11,000  volumes  had  been 
taken  out  of  it  during  the  year  preceding  that  date, 
which  was  the  first  complete  year  of  its  life.  In  De- 
cember, 1855,  the  late  Dr.  John  Green  placed  his 
large  and  valuable  private  library  of  4500  volumes  in 
the  charge  of  the  association,  to  be  used  for  purposes 
of  consultation  and  reference.  The  arrangements  in 
regard  to  its  care  and  use  were  consummated  in  April, 

1856.  According  to  these  it  was  to  remain  in  the 
custody  of  the  association  for  five  years  or  for  a 
longer  period,  should  such  an  arrangement  be  desired 
by  both  of  the  parties  in  interest. 

April  12,  1856,  the  library  of  the  Young  Men's  Li- 


brary Association,  consisted  of  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  ten  volumes.  On  that  date  the  act  approved 
by  the  Governor,  March  15th,  of  the  same  year,  pro- 
viding for  a  union  of  that  association  and  of  the  Wor- 
cester liyceum,  was  accepted  by  both  organizations 
and  the  name  of  the  united  societies  became 

The  Worcester  Lyceum  and  I^ibrary  Assu- 
ciATiON.^One  year  later,  April  1 1,  1857,  we  find  that 
the  circulating  library  of  this  organization  containc<l 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  volumes  and  the  refer- 
ence or  Green  Library  six  thousand  volumes.  April 
12,  1868,  the  circulating  department  had  about  forty- 
one  hundred  volumes  and  the  Green  Library  sixty- 
five  hundred  volumes.  During  the  year  ending  with 
that  date  the  valuable  and  rapidly  increasing  library 
of  the  Worcester  District  Medical  Association,  com- 
prising about  twenty-four  hundred  volumes,  was 
placed  in  a  room  in  Worcester  Bank  block,  adjoining 
the  rooms  of  the  Worcester  Lyceum  and  liibrary  As- 
sociation, and  put  under  the  care  of  the  librarian  of 
the  latter  organization.  April  !),  1859,  the  circulating 
department  of  the  library  under  consideration  con- 
tained four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  volumes, 
and  the  Green  library  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
volumes. 

John  Gray,  the  esteemed  librarian  of  the  Lyceum 
and  Library  Association,  died  suddenly  in  the  latter 
part  of  1859,  and  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  held  November  25th  of  that  year,  the  first 
regular  business  was  to  choose  a  committee  to  confer 
with  Dr.  Green  in  reference  to  the  selection  of  a  li- 
brarian. Dr.  Chandler,  Albert  Tolman  and  T.  W. 
nigginson  were  appointed  the  committee.  At  an  ad- 
journment of  the  meeting  held  the  next  day,  that 
committee  reported:  "That  an  interview  had  been 
held  with  Dr.  Green,  in  which  he  expressed  a  readiness 
and  desire  to  present  the  Green  Library  to  the  city, 
as  the  foundation  of  a  Free  Public  Library.  That 
subsequently  the  committee  had  visited  the  Mayor," 
Honorable  Alexander  H.  Bullock,  "  who  expressed 
much  gratification  at  Dr.  Green's  liberality  and  cor- 
dially entered  into  the  plans.  The  following  pream- 
ble and  resolution  were  then  adopted : 

'"Whereas,  Dr.  John  Green  has  indicated  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  directors  of  the  Worcester  Lyceum  and 
Library  Association,  a  desire  to  give  his  library  to 
the  city,  on  such  liberal  conditions  that  the  directors 
believe  it  best  the  public  should  receive  the  gift: 

'  "  Besolved,  That  the  Directors  recommend  that  the 
library  of  the  Association  be  also  transferred  to  the 
city,  provided  .suitable  appropriations  and  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  its  reception.'  "  (Seventh  annual 
report  of  the  Worcester  Lyceum  and  Library  Associa- 
tion, signed  by  Edward  Earle,  president.) 

The  action  of  Dr.  Green  and  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  was  regarded  gratefully  by  the  city  govern- 
ment, and  after  conferences  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  city  and  the  other  parties  interested, 
"  On   December  16th,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
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Association,  called  for  that  purpose,  it  was  voted,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  N.  Paine,  that  the  Association  accept 
and  adopt  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  at  their  meeting  held  November  25th,  and 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  have  full  jiower  to  carry 
out  any  arrangements  that  may  be  necessary  under 
the  resolves,  including  the  transfer  of  the  library." 

The  proposition  endorsed  in  this  vote  was  accepted 
by  the  city  government  December  23,  1859,  and  the 
library  of  the  AVorcester  Lyceum  and  Library  Associa- 
tion became  almost  immediately  the  property  of  the 
city  of  Worcester  and  a  portion  of  the  Free  Public 
Library,  which  was  established  by  an  ordinance  bear- 
ing the  same  date  as  the  resolves  of  the  City  Council 
in  which  the  gift  of  the  association  w.is  accepted. 

The  manuscript  records  which  contain  an  account 
of  the  organization  and  early  meetings  of  the  Young 
Men's  Library  Association  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  Other  manu- 
script volumes  which  belonged  to  the  association  and 
its  successor,  the  Worcester  Lyceum  and  Library 
Association,  are  owned  by  the  Free  Public  Library, 
which  also  has  a  bound  volume  containing  all 
the  printed  reports  of  the  two  organizations  and  two 
catalogues — one  issued  in  1853  and  the  other  in  1859. 

Free  Public  Library. — This  institution,  as  stated 
above,  came  into  existence  December  23,  1859.  The 
library  was  opened  to  the  public  April  30,  1860,  in 
the  rooms  in  Worcester  Bank  Block,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  two  libraries  out  of  which  it  was 
formed.  Those  quarters  were  regarded  as  temporary, 
however,  since  it  had  been  stipulated  by  Dr.  Green 
in  the  deed  by  which  he  transferred  his  collection  of 
books  to  the  city  that  the  latter  should  put  up  a 
library  building.  This  stipulation  was  early  complied 
with,  although  it  is  understood  that  the  vote  provid- 
ing for  the  erectiou  of  a  building  failed  at  first  to  pass 
in  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  The  Mayor,  Hon.  William 
W.  Rice,  exerted  himself,  however,  to  secure  its 
passage,  and  by  arguments  addressed  to  one  of  the 
members  of  the  board,  who  had  opposed  the  measure, 
convinced  him  that  it  would  be  well  to  favor  it, 
and  in  this  way  obtained  the  support  needed  for  its 
adoption. 

In  the  tirst  annual  report  of  the  directors  of  the 
Free  Public  Library  it  is  stated  that  prior  to  its 
foundation  "  the  want  of  such  an  institution  had  for 
a  long  period  been  felt  by  the  people  of  the  city,  and 
had  repeatedly  been  made  the  subject  of  remark  in 
the  inaugural  addresses  of  its  chief  magistrates.  So 
great,  however,  would  necessarily  be  the  expenditure 
for  its  establishment,  that  no  mayor  of  the  city  had 
felt  authorized  to  treat  the  matter  with  any  other 
language  than  that  of  desire  and  hope." 

It  had  been  the  wish  of  some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  formed  the  Young  Men's  Library  Association 
that  the  library  which  they  were  bringing  together 
should  be  eventually  merged  in  a  free  public  library. 
Thus,  for  example,  Mr.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgiuson 
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devoutly  desired  such  a  consummation.  Mr.  Gray, 
the  librarian  of  the  organization,  entertained  from 
the  beginning  of  the  library  of  the  association  the  hope 
that  such  a  plan  would  some  time  be  carried  out,  and 
clung  to  it  as  a  cherished  wish  until  his  death. 
The  late  Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury,  in  a  letter  written 
to  the  Council  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
January  21,  1852,  a  date  which  is  earlier  by  a  few 
months  than  that  of  the  formation  of  the  Young 
Men's  Library  Association,  stated  that  the  establish- 
meut  of  a  Public  Library  was  then  regarded  with 
much  favor  by  the  citizens  of  Worcester  and  would 
probably  be  accomplished  with  readiufss  and  on  a 
liberal  and  useful  scheme,  if  suitable  apartments  for 
its  accommodation  were  offered.  He  then  went  on  to 
say  that  he  would  give  to  the  society  five  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  cost  of  a  new 
building  for  its  occupation,  on  condition  that  it  would 
grant  without  rent  and  under  such  regulations  as 
might  be  necessary,  until  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1875,  for  a  Public  Library  for  the  citizens  of  Worces- 
ter, the  use  of  the  large  hall. in  the  lower  story  of  the 
proposed  building,  with  suitable  finish  and  shelves 
for  books  and  a  room  on  the  same  floor  sufficient  for 
the  office  of  the  librarian.  Mr.  Salisbury's  gift  was 
accepted  by  the  Antiquarian  Society  with  the  condi- 
tions imposed,  but  nothing  further  appears  to  have 
been  done  regarding  so  much  of  the  subject-matter  ot 
his  communication  as  related  to  the  use  of  rooms  in 
the  lower  story  of  Antiquarian  Hall  for  the  purposes 
of  a  public  library.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  stated 
by  Mr.  Barton  in  a  report  as  librarian  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society,  in  which  Mr.  Salisbury's  letter  may 
be  found,  that  the  latter  gentleman  and  Doctor  Green, 
when  the  communication  was  addressed  to  the  coun- 
cil of  the  society,  were  both  of  them  members  of  that 
body,  and  a  rational  curiosity  would  be  gratified 
could  it  be  found  out  whether  Mr.  Salisbury  had 
Doctor  Green's  library  in  mind  when  he  made  the 
proposition  just  mentioned  and  reserved  to  himself, 
as  he  did,  the  right  to  designate  the  Public  Library 
that  should  have  the  contemplated  accommodation. 

Whatever  the  fact  respecting  this  matter  may  have 
been,  however,  the  library  of  the  Young  Men's  Li- 
brary Association  was  formed  a  few  months  later, 
Dr.  Green's  library  was  soon  after  placed  in  its  rooms, 
and  both  libraries  were  before  long  given  to  the  cit}' 
and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Free  Public 
Library,  for  the  accommodation  of  which  an  especial 
building  was  put  up. 

On  the  27th  day  of  December,  a.d.  1859,  Dr.  John 
Green  gave  to  the  city  of  Worcester,  by  a  deed  of  gift 
bearing  date  of  that  day,  a  library  of  about  seven 
thousand  volumes  "in  trust  for  the  free  use  of  the  citi- 
zens and  the  public  forever,  as  a  library  of  consultation 
and  reference,  but  to  be  used  only  in  the  library  build- 
ing." This  library  had  been  collected  from  time  to 
time,  during  a  long  professional  career,  at  a  cost  of 
not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  with  the  purpose 
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of  some  time  devoting  It  to  public  usea.  Among 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  gift  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

"First:  The  management  of  tbe  Library,  tlie  custody  of  tlie  bool{B,  and 
tlie  regulations  under  \vliicb  they  may  he  used  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Board  of  Directors,  vhu  shall  he  citizens  of  Worcester,  to  he  chosen  by 
the  City  Council  in  a  convention  of  the  two  branches  thereof,  two  of 
whom  shall,  after  the  first  election,  be  chosen  annually  atid  shall  hold 
their  oflicea  six  years  each. 

"  Third  :  The  City  of  Worcester  shall  forever  pay  the  salary  of  a  com- 
petent Librarian,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Directors,  and  shall  furnish  a  suit- 
able Ijihrary  building  for  the  books  to  be  secure  against  fire,  and  to  be 
constructed  witli  reference  to  the  future  increase  of  the  Library,  and 
this  building  shall  lie  kept  warmed  and  lighted  at  the  expense  of  the  city 
and  shall  be  provided  with  suitable  accommodations  for  the  convenience 
of  those  using  the  books  and  shall  be  kept  open  at  all  proper  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  of  the  Directors,  fer  the  use  of  the  public. 

"Fourth  :  No  plan  foraLibrary  buildingshall  be  adopted  wiihoutthe 
concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

"Fifth  :  The  foregoilig  provisions  nmy,  during  my  life,  be  changed  by 
the  joint  action  of  myself  and  the  Directors  in  any  manner  which  shall 
not  impair  the  value  and  public  utility  of  the  Library,  but  they  shall 
not  be  altered  after  my  decease,  nor  shall  any  books,  once  added  to  the 
department  established  by  me,  ever  be  transferred  to  any  other."' 

The  Worcester  Lyceum  and  Library  Association 
gave  its  library  to  the  city  of  Worcester  iu  December, 
1859,  as  has  been  already  stated.  That  library  con- 
sisted of  about  forty-five  hundred  volumes.  Dr.  Green 
gave  his  books  to  be  used  as  a  reference  library.  The 
Library  Association  contemplated  the  use  of  most 
of  its  books  as  the  nucleus  of  a  circulating  library. 

The  City  Council  passed  an  ordinance,  dated  De- 
cember 23,  1859,  of  which  the  following  is  the  first 
section  : 

"TheCity  of  Worcester  hereby  accepts  the  donations  of  Dr.  John  Green 
and  of  the  Worcester  Lyceum  and  Library  Association,  and  establish 
the  Free  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Worcester." 

The  ordinance,  as  originally  adopted  and  in  its 
subsequent  revisions,  carries  out,  in  provisions  for  the 
whole  institution,  the  spirit  of  the  conditions  which 
Dr.  Green  imposed  in  regard  to  the  library  given  by 
him. 

In  the  first  annual  report  of  the  directors  of  the  li- 
brary, presented  to  the  city  government  in  January, 
1861,  it  is  stated  that  "the  building  is  now  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  stages  of  erection." 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  by  the  terms  in  the  deed  of 
Dr.  Green's  gift,  the  spirit  of  which  was  embodied  in 
the  city  ordinance  also,  the  whole  management  of  the 
library  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  not  interfered  with  by  the  city  government.  This 
will  be  regarded  as  a  wise  provision,  as  the  members 
of  the  board  are  chosen  with  reference  to  their  fitness 
for  the  especial  work  to  be  performed.  Sufficient 
supervision  of  the  City  Council  is  implied  in  the  facts 
that  it  chooses  the  directors,  and  that  it  has  wholly 
within  its  control  the  regulation  of  the  amount  of 
money  it  will  appropriate  yearly  for  the  use  of  the 
library. 

The  conditions  in  the  deed  of  gift  require,  also,  it 
will  be  seen,  the  city  to  put  up  a  building  secure 
against  fire,  to  keep  the  rooms  frequented  by  users 


comfortable,  and  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  librarian 
and  other  running  expenses.  In  inducing  the  city  to 
make  heavy  expenditures  in  carrying  out  the  object 
he  had  iu  view  in  giving  his  library  to  the  city,  Dr. 
Green  greatly  added  to  the  value  of  his  gift.  He  may 
properly  be  regarded,  not  only  as  a  public  benefactor, 
but  also  what  he  is  called  in  the  fourth  section  of  the 
original  ordinance,  by  which  he  is  made  an  honorary 
life  director,  as  the  "  principal  founder"  of  the  library. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  as  constituted  by  the  deed 
of  gift  and  the  city  ordinance,  is  a  conservative  body. 
A  custom,  however,  was  observed  for  several  years 
(and  that  has  since  been  embodied  in  an  ordinance), 
that  no  person  should  be  eligible  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  Board  of  Directors  arising  from  the  e.vpiration  of 
his  term  of  office.  The  observance  of  this  rule,  while 
aiding  to  secure  a  progressive  administration  of  the 
library,  has  also  been  useful  in  widening  the  interest 
of  citizens  in  the  institution,  by  introducing  into  its 
board  of  direction,  representatives  of  various  occupa- 
tions and  tastes  prevailing  in  the  community  for 
which  it  was  established.  The  year  18(J5  is  memora- 
ble in  the  history  of  the  library  for  the  foundation  of 
the  reading-rooms.  A  fund  of  between  ^10,000  and 
•fll.OOO  was  raised  for  their  endowment  by  subscrip- 
tion among  the  citizens  of  Worcester,  chiefiy  tlirough 
the  exertions  of  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  at  that  time 
an  influential  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  subscription  paper  was  headed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Salisbury  with  a  gift  of  S4000;  Mr.  Hoar,  Dr.  Green, 
and  forty  other  persons  contributed  .'!^100  apiece ; 
twenty-five,  $50  each ;  thirty-eight,  .'J25  each ;  and 
other  givers  smaller  sums.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  the  Worcester  Lyceum  and  Library  Association 
gave  1^300  to  the  Keading-room  Fund  of  its  successor. 
The  money  raised  was  carefully  invested,  and  the  in- 
come of  the  fund  has  since  been  spent  in  furnishing 
the  rooms  with  American  and  foreign  papers  and 
periodicals.  This  income,  a  few  gifts,  and  $400  taken 
annually  from  the  city  appropriation,  now  enable  the 
library  to  place  in  its  rooms  current  numbers  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  journals,  magazines  and 
reviews. 

With  the  foundation  of  the  reading-rooms  the 
library  came  substantially  into  its  present  form.  The 
Green  or  reference  library,  the  departments  from 
which  books  may  be  taken  out  for  use  in  homes  or 
elsewhere,  and  the  reading-rooms,  constitute  the 
Free  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Worcester. 

Dr.  Green  died  in  the  fall  of  1865.  According  to 
the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  directors,  he,  from 
time  to  time,  between  the  date  of  the  deed  of  his 
original  gift  and  that  of  his  death,  gave  to  the  library 
4908  volumes,  in  addition  to  the  seven  thousand  con- 
tributed at  the  start.  He  also  remembered  the  libra- 
ry generously  in  his  will.  The  main  provision  of 
that  instrument,  for  the  benefit  of  the  library,  is  de- 
scribed concisely  and  clearly  in  the  report  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made.     That  report  was  writ- 
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ten  by  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  the  much  respected 
president  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  the  year  1865. 
I  malce  the  following  quotation  : 

"  The  probate  of  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  Dr.  Green,  has  made 
known  his  bequest  to  this  City  of  Thirty  thousam!  dollars,  to  be  paid 
within  one  year  after  his  decease,  to  the  ofticer  of  the  City  authorized 
to  receive  it,  and  to  be  held  with  its  future  accumulations  as  a  separate 
fund,  designated  in  the  Books  of  this  City  as  the  'Green  Library 
Fund  ;'  and  the  Testator  states  that  he  'aims  not  to  gratify  any  per- 
sonal leeling  of  liis  own,  but  to  set  apart  and  designate  the  Fund  in  a 
manner  which  shall  forever  keep  it  distinct  from  all  others,'  'and 
which  shall  enable  the  people  of  Worcester  at  all  times  clearly  to  per-  j 
ceive  its  amount  and  condition.'  He  requires  that  the  fund  shall  be 
kept,  and  that  the  income  shall  be  collected  by  the  authorized  ofticer  of 
the  city  ;  and  he  provides  that  the  investment  and  management  of  said 
Fund  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Financial  Committee  of  three 
directors  of  this  Library,  annually  to  be  chosen  by  ballot,  and  tliat  saiil 
(Committee  shall  annually  report  to  the  Board  of  Directol-s,  and  their 
report  shall  make  a  part  of  the  annual  Report  of  this  Board  to  the  City 
Council.  It  is  retjuired  that  three-fourths  of  the  investments  shall  he 
made  in  'real  estate  mortgage  securities.'  and  one-fourth  in  Bank 
stock;  and  in  taking  landed  securities,  it  is  the  'desire  and  request'  of 
the  Testator,  '  that  in  every  instance  first  mortgages  shall  be  taken  for 
no  larger  loan  than  one-third  of  the  value,  of  the  security;,  and  as  to 
the  use  and  expenditure  of  the  income  of  said  fund,  it  is  directed  that 
one-fourth  part  of  said  income  shall  be  added  annually  to  said  fund, 
and  that  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  siiid  income,  after  repairing 
any  accidental  loss  that  may  happen  to  the  principal,  shall  be  e.xpended 
by  said  Directors  in  the  purchase  of  books,  to  be  added  to  that  depart- 
ment of  said  Free  Public  Library  which  was  instituted  by  the  Testator, 
and  in  repairing  and  re-binding  the  hooks  of  that  department.  Pro- 
vided  that  when  the  invested  fund  shall  reach  the  sum  of  One  Hundred 
Thousand  Pollare,  oue-fourth  part  of  the  income  thereof,  shall  continue 
to  be  forever  annually  added  to  the  principal,  and  three-fourths  ef  the 
income  of  8100,000,  after  replacing  any  losses  of  the  principal,  and 
neither  nmre  nor  less,  shall  be  applied  to  tlie  increase  and  support  of  the 
Department  of  said  Library  instituted  by  the  Teshitor  ;  and  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  income  of  said  fund,  shall  be  applied  and  expended 
by  said  Directors  for  the  benetit  of  the  whole  of  s;iid  Free  Public 
Library,  as  well  for  that  part  which  is  kept  for  circulating  or  lending, 
as  for  that  part  which  was  instituted  by  the  testator." 

The  principal  of  the  Green  Library  Fund  has  met 
with  no  loss.  It  has  been  increased  by  the  addition 
of  a  quarter  of  every  year's  income.  Five  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents,  the  proceeds  of 
a  trust  instituted  by  Dr.  Green  during  his  life,  has 
also  been  added  to  the  fund.  That  amounted  Decem- 
ber 1,  1888,  to  $43,117.91.  Fifty  shares  of  bank  stock, 
now  held  by  trustees,  will  eventually  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  city,  to  be  applied,  besides  his  other 
bequests,  in  accordance  with  the  testator's  will,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  library. 

Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  1867,  in  writing  the  annual  report  for  that 
year,  after  reciting  provisions  of  Dr.  Green's  will,  in 
regard  to  the  library,  remarks  that,  "  Upon  these  pro- 
visions a  grave,  and  until  within  a  few  years  what 
would  have  been  deemed  a  quite  doubtful  question  of 
law  arose,  growing  out  of  the  policy  of  the  law,  which 
prohibits  perpetuities."  He  then  proceeds  in  an  able 
argument  to  quiet  fears  which  might  be  entertained. 
He  speaks  of  the  hesitation  of  the  executors  of  the 
will  of  Dr.  Green  to  pass  over  his  bequest  to  the  city, 
and  narrrates  the  action  of  the  city  and  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  library.  He  compliments  the  family  of 
Dr.  Green  for  just  and  honorable  conduct  in  facilitat- 
ing the  carrying  of  his  wishes  into  effect,  and  states 


that  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  upon  application, 
rendered  a  judgment,  so  far  establishing  the  validity 
of  the  will  as  to  order  the  fund  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
city.  Mr.  Hoar  then  cites  two  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and,  after  a 
discussion  of  the  points  at  issue,  announces  his  belief, 
"  that  the  city  may  rightfully  and  lawfully  obey  the 
direction  of  the  will,  until  a  fund  is  accumulated, 
ample  enough  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  library, 
and  so  fulfil  the  beneficent  purpose  of  the  donor." 
It  is  well  understood  that  when  Mr.  Hoar  speaks  of  an 
ample  provision  for  a  library  like  the  Free  Public 
Library,  he  does  not  mean  a  paltry  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  but  a  much  larger  sum.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  before  leaving  the  consideration  of  Dr. 
Green's  will,  that  he  is  careful  to  reiterate  in  it  the 
terms  and  conditions  contained  in  the  original  deed 
of  his  gift  to  the  city,  executed  in  1859, 

Here,  then,  there  is  in  the  City  of  Worcester  a 
reference  library,  founded  and  endowed  by  Dr.  Green. 
It  is  important  to  inquire  whether  the  citizens  of 
Worcester  use  the  library  which  has  been  provided 
for  them.  Reports  of  the  directors  show  that  it  was 
but  little  used  for  several  years.  They  express  regret 
that  this  was  so,  and  it  appears  from  their  fifth  annual 
report  that  the  establishment  of  the  reading-room 
resulted  from  a  movement  to  increase  the  usefulness 
of  the  Green  Library.  It  was  thought  that  a  reading- 
room  would  add  to  and  bring  out  its  value.  Many  of 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals  taken  are  bound,  and 
the  volumes  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  reference 
library.  They  thus  add  to  its  value.  Readers  of 
magazines  and  papers  have  curiosity  awakened  which 
they  seek  to  satisfy  by  the  use  of  atlases,  encyclopte- 
dias  and  other  works  of  reference.  A  taste  for  read- 
ing and  the  habit  of  reading  are  promoted  by  a 
reading-room ;  a  desire  to  study  often  follows.  A 
reading-room  in  this  way  brings  out  the  value  of  a 
reference  library.  At  the  start  the  Green  Library 
reading-room  was  not  properly  heated ;  this  defect 
was  remedied  by  the  introduction  of  a  steam-heating 
apparatus. 

A  step  in  the  right  direction  wa.s  made  bj'  the 
directors  in  procuring  a  large  collection  of  the  best 
dictionaries,  encycloptedias,  etc.  It  was  impossible 
for  them  to  do  all  that  they  wished,  for  they  could 
not  get  money  enough,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
library,  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  plans. 
They  did  what  they  could  with  the  means  at  their 
disposal.  Still,  the  reference  library  was  not  much 
used.  In  1871  there  came  a  sudden  growth  in  its 
use.  This  use  increased  rapidly  in  succeeding  years. 
It  is  now  very  large.  How  has  this  increase  been 
eftected?  It  has  been  brought  about  by  the  use  of 
very  simple  means.  It  was  thought  that  the  reason 
why  people  did  not  use  the  library  was  that  they 
needed  assistance  in  using  it.  A  new  librarian  was 
appointed,  and  he  was  allowed  to  render  such  aid  as 
was  desired  by  frequenters  of  the  library.     Then,  all 
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persons  in  the  city  who  had  questi(jns  to  aslc  to  which 
they  might  hope  to  find  answers  in  books  were  cor- 
dially invited  to  come  to  the  library  and  propound 
them.  It  was  made  a  rule  that  everybody  should  be 
received  with  courtesy  and  made  to  feel  that  he  is  an 
owner  of  the  library,  and  that  its  officers  are  bound 
to  give  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  to  finding  an- 
swers to  his  questions.  The  youngest  school-chil- 
dren, the  humblest  citizens,  were  to  be  received  cor- 
dially, and  an  impartial  courtesy  extended  to  all. 
The  plan  worked  admirably.  It  has  been  a  cardinal 
principle  that  the  officers  should  manifest  a  persist- 
ent determination  not  to  allow  an  inquirer  to  leave 
the  building  without  getting — if  a  possible  thing  to 
find  it — an  answer  to  his  question.  When  books 
needed  in  answering  questions  are  not  found  in  the 
library,  eflbrts  are  at  once  made  to  buy  them.  If 
their  purchase  cannot  be  afforded,  or  if  they  cannot 
be  bought  in  time  for  present  uses,  pains  are  taken 
to  find  out  whether  they  do  not  belong  to  some  other 
library  or  to  some  individual  accessible  to  the  ques- 
tioner, or  they  are  borrowed  by  the  librarian  from 
some  institution  within  the  city  or  in  some  other 
place.  Time  is  spent  in  doing  such  work  as  this, — 
the  time,  too,  of  persons  whose  service  is  somewhat 
costly.  But  this  time  is  well  spent.  The  personal 
relations  of  an  accomplished  librarian  with  users  of  a 
library  are  productive  of  great  advantage.  Few  users 
of  a  reference  library  know  what  books  to  go  to,  to 
get  answers  to  questions  which  they  have  to  ask. 
Many  need  help  in  finding  out  and  stating  the  exact 
question  which  they  wish  to  have  answered.  The 
librarian  or  an  assistant  steps  forward  and  helps 
them  to  give  a  definite  shape  to  their  inquiries,  and 
then  refers  them  to  some  master  of  the  subject  to 
which  their  inquiries  relate.  He  gives  them  the 
best  books,  and  keeps  them  from  the  productions  of 
dabblers  in  knowledge. 

P'ormerly,  when  the  reading-room  of  the  reference 
library  was  not  filled  with  persons  who  had  come  to 
it  for  instruction,  entertainment  was  sometimes  of- 
fered to  such  as  desired  it  in  the  form  of  stories  and 
bound  volumes  of  illustrated  papers.  That  custom 
has  long  been  discontinued,  however,  the  legitimate 
uses  of  the  library  for  study  and  serious  reading  hav- 
ing grown  so  large  that  there  is  no  room  for  mere 
pleasure-seekers.  That  the  efforts  to  build  up  a 
large  use  of  the  reference  department  were  success- 
ful was  evidenced  at  once  by  the  statistics  given  in 
annual  reports.  From  those  it  appeared  that  7321, 
12,408,  15,672, 20,550  and  22,833  persons,  respectively, 
had  books  given  them  during  the  first  five  years  of 
the  new  order  of  things,  or  helped  themselves  to 
books  to  be  used  in  answering  their  inquiries,  or  to 
give  them  enjoyment.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
these  recipients  of  information  and  enjoyment  re- 
ceived answers  to  serious  inquiries.  While,  too,  care 
has  been  taken  to  supply  the  wants  of  humble  in- 
quirers, the  officers  of  the  library  have  been  equally 


solicitous  not  to  neglect  the  demands  of  more  ad- 
vanced students.  While  a  half-hour  has  been  readily 
spent  in  finding  out  for  a  curious  boy  how  dates  can 
be  plucked  from  the  top  of  the  tall  palm-tree,  what- 
ever time  was  needed  has  been  cheerfully  given  to 
the  scholar  whose  questions  required  reference  to 
philosophical  transactions  or  a  Greek  anthology,  or 
to  the  public  instructor  in  preparation  for  a  lecture 
or  review  article.  A  reference  library  that  is  not 
used  becomes  very  unpopular.  Where  .such  a  library 
is  so  administered  that  a  large  constituency  gets  ad- 
vantage from  it,  all  will  recognize  it  as  a  public  bene- 
fit, and  citizens  unskilled  in  the  niceties  of  scholar- 
ship will,  in  consideration  of  the  benefit  they  them- 
selves derive  from  the  institution,  be  willing  that 
money  should  be  spent  in  supplying  the  wants  of 
scholars.  During  the  last  ten  years  51,G74  volumes 
have  been  used  annually  on  the  average  in  the  (ireeu 
Library  for  purposes  of  reference,  study  and  serious 
reading;  61,424  volumes  were  given  to  users  for 
those  purposes  in  the  library  year  just  closed,  namely, 
that  from  December  1,  1887,  to  November  30,  1888. 

The  Free  Public  Library  has  become  distinguished 
for  the  aid  which  it  has  rendered  to  schools.  Every 
eftbrt  has  been  made  there  to  help  teachers  to  do 
their  work,  and  especial  facilities  have  been  afforded 
them  in  pursuing  studies.  They  have  also  been  as- 
sisted constantly  in  their  exertions  to  add  to  the 
pleasantness  and  profitableness  of  study  by  the  chil- 
dren under  their  charge.  Many  of  the  teachers  in 
Worcester  have  been  very  successful  in  awakening  an 
interest  in  reading  among  their  pupils  and  in  raising 
the  standard  of  reading  among  them.  They  have 
done  this  mainly  by  starting  an  interest  in  subjects, 
and  then  supplying  books  from  the  library  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  aroused. 

Immense  numbers  of  books  have  been  used  in  this 
way  by  the  teachers,  for  their  own  benefit  and  that 
of  their  scholars.  Space  cannot  be  aflibrded  here  to 
describe  the  methods  in  use  in  the  Public  Library. 
They  have  been  set  forth  from  time  to  time  in  the 
pages  of  the  Library  Journal  and  in  pamphlets  con- 
taining papers  and  addresses  of  the  present  libra- 
rian. 

It  is  enough  to  say  in  this  place  that  the  plans 
adopted  in  that  library  have  led  to  results  such  as 
have  approved  themselves  to  the  managers  of  libra- 
ries in  other  communities,  and  have  been  copied  or 
adapted  to  local  emergencies  by  a  very  large  number 
of  institutions  in  the  cities  and  larger  and  smaller 
towns  of  the  United  States,  and  have  attracted  atten- 
tion in  foreign  countries,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
been  introduced  into  England. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  among  the  "  terms  and 
conditions "'  imposed  by  Dr.  Green  in  the  deed  by 
which  he  transferred  his  library  to  the  city,  is  one 
which  provides  that  the  books  shall  "  be  used  only  in 
the  library  building."  This  provision  was  extended 
in   his  will    to  the    use  of  all    books    bought    with 
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money  left  by  him  and  placed  in  the  department  ; 
which  bears  his  name.  It  has  sometimes  been  ' 
thought  that  the  reference  library  would  be  more 
useful  if  the  books  in  it  could  be  taken  to  the 
homes  of  users.  Now,  however,  the  restrictive  pro- 
vision is,  I  think,  generally  believed  to  be  a  wise 
one  by  persons  who  have  thought  much  about  the 
matter.  There  was  more  reason  formerly  than 
exists  now  for  anxiety  on  the  part  of  citizens  to  have  , 
the  books  put  in  circulation.  In  the  earlier  days 
of  the  library  the  additions  of  books  made  to  the 
circulating  department  were  wholly  inadequate  to 
supply  reasonable  demands  of  users.  The  directors 
knew  that  this  was  so,  and  bought  as  many  books  j 
as  they  could  with  the  money  at  their  command. 
Noic  the  circulating  department  is  generously  cared 
for,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  citizen  feels  it  a 
hardship  not  to  be  able  to  take  home  books  belong- 
iug  to  the  Green  Library.  There  are  two  weighty 
reasons  why  those  books  should  not  be  taken  away 
from  the  library  building, — first,  it  is  desirable  that 
investigators  should  always  find  them  at  hand  for  '' 
consultation  ;  second,  books  which  are  put  in  cir- 
culation become  dirty  and  mutilated.  ]Mr.  Salis-  I 
bury  speaks  forcibly  on  this  head  in  the  fifth  an- 
nual report  of  the  directors.  He  says  of  the  meas- 
ure of  allowing  books  in  the  Green  Library  to  be 
taken  to  the  homes  of  users,  that  it  "  would  be  like 
killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg.  For  a 
time  the  use  of  the  books  would  be  stimulated  and 
increased,  but  when  they  should  become  defaced 
and  worn  out  by  use,  it  would  require  to  keep  the 
library  interesting  and  attractive,  a  larger  expendi- 
ture than  the  majority  of  citizens  would  approve, 
and  the  most  liberal  givers  might  hesitate  to  place 
valuable  books  in  a  heap  of  rubbish." 

The  Free  Public  Library  is  mainly  dependent 
for  its  support  upon  an  annual  appropriation  made 
by  the  City  Council  from  money  raised  by  taxation. 
This  appropriation  was  very  small  at  first.  It  con- 
tinued small  for  several  years.  The  directors  saw 
that  it  was  very  important  that  more  money  should 
be  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  persistently  urged  the 
claims  of  the  library  for  liberal  support.  Their  ef- 
forts gradually  bore  fruit.  The  city  began  to  grow 
also,  and  a  greater  readiness  to  spend  money  on  im- 
provements to  manifest  itself.  With  increased  ex- 
penditures in  utlier  departments  of  the  government, 
the  annual  appropriation  of  the  library  began  to 
grow. 

The  sum  of  money  giveu  to  it  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  was  $4000.  The  library  had,  besides  that 
amount,  S88.26,  which  had  been  collected  for  fines  and 
obtained  in  other  ways.  For  the  last  ten  years  (1878-79, 
to  1887-88),  the  average  annual  municipal  appropria- 
tion has  been  $11,729,  and  so  much  of  the  money  paid 
for  dog-licenses  as  is  applicable  to  library  purposes 
The  amount  received  in  that  way  has  increased  from 
11931.05  in  1870,  the  first  year  in  which  it  came  to 


the  library,  to  $4006.89  in  the  last  library  year,  1887- 
88.  In  that  year  the  municipal  appropriation  was 
$14,500.  The  dog-law  may  be  found  in  the  public 
statutes,  chapter  102.  Examine  especially  sections 
84,  98  and  lu7.  Under  the  provisions  of  that  law,  in 
al!  ths  counties  of  the  i^tate,  except  Sutlblk  County, 
the  money  raised  in  towns  by  payments  for  licenses 
issued  to  owners  of  dogs,  after  a  portion  has  been  re- 
tained by  the  city  for  general  purposes,  and  deduc- 
tions have  been  made  to  cover  the  depredations  of 
dogs  among  sheep  and  other  domestic  animals, 
must  be  appropriated  by  the  towns  to  the  support, 
either  of  public  libraries  or  of  the  common  schools. 
With  appropriations  now  enjoyed  $6500  a  year  can 
be  spent  for  books  and  periodicals.  For  the  purchase 
of  books  the  library  has  also  available,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, the  income  of  the  Green  Library  fund. 
The  income  of  the  reading-room  lund,  likewise,  swells 
its  resources  and  gives  it  means  of  buying  periodicals 
and  pajiers.  A  considerable  sum,  on  the  average  over 
$500  a  year,  is  received  from  the  collection  of  fines, 
the  s.ile  of  catalogues  and  other  miscellaneous  sources. 
The  average  yearly  receipts  of  the  library  from  all 
sources  during  the  last  ten  years  have  been  i?17,o30. 
During  the  library  year  just  closed  the  receipts  were 
$21,305.87.  These  were  received  in  the  following 
amounts  from  the  several  sources  of  income:  munici- 
pal appropriations,  $14,500  ;  Green  Library  fund, 
$1772.87  ;  reading-room  fund,  $462.48  ;  dog-licenses, 
$4006.89  ;  fines,  etc.,  $563.63. 

At  the  date  of  its  foundation  the  library  had 
11,500  volumes  in  its  two  departments.  A  tHird 
department,  known  as  Intermediate,  has  since  been 
established.  At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report, 
December  1,  1888,  the  number  of  books  in  the  library 
was  73,669,  divided  as  follows  among  its  three  divi- 
sions :  Green  Library,  22,255 ;  Intermediate  Depart- 
ment, 17,520  ;  Circulating  Department,  33,894.  The 
average  home  use  of  the  library  for  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  128,123  volumes.  The  use  during  the  last 
library  year  was  142,449  volumes. 

The  average  annual  use  of  books  for  home  purposes, 
for  reference,  study  and  serious  reading  in  the  library 
building  and  for  use  on  Sunday  during  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  182,009.  That  use  during  the  library 
year  just  closed  was  206,290.  The  average  daily  use 
of  books  on  secular  days  last  year  was  665.  This 
number  does  not  include,  of  course,  the  immense  use 
of  magazines,  reviews  and  papers  in  the  reading- 
rooms. 

During  the  last  complete  year  of  the  existence  of 
the  library  of  the  Worcester  Lyceum  and  Library 
Association,  the  precurser  of  the  Circulating  Depart- 
ment of  the  Free  Public  Library,  9,742  volumes  were 
given  out  fur  home  use.  During  the  eight  months 
spoken  of  in  the  first  annual  report  of  the  latter 
organization,  31,454  volumes,  or  a  daily  average  of 
153,  were  delivered  to  users  for  the  same  purpose. 
Thus  a  great  increase  of  use  followed  the  change  of 
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the  library  from  a  private  to  a  public  institution  in 
which  privileges  were  made  free.  The  increase  is 
also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  3,200  applicants  for 
cards  to  be  used  in  taking  out  books  received  them 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  library's  exist- 
ence. If  we  place  side  by  side,  however,  the  number 
.Sl,454  and  that  repi'esenting  the  use  of  books  in  the 
Free  Public  Library  last  year,  namely,  20(i,2it0,  a  great 
growth  is  shown  in  this  respect  in  the  twenty-nine 
years  of  the  library's  life.  The  number  of  books  lost 
and  not  paid  for  during  the  last  library  year  was  16. 
The  average  annual  loss  for  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  12.  On  the  average,  254  volumes  have  been 
yearly  withdrawn  from  the  library  because  worn-out 
or  for  other  reasons  during  the  same  decade. 

The  library  of  the  Free  Public  Library  has  been 
selected  with  careful  reference  to  the  actual  wants  of 
its  users.  The  standard  of  works  placed  in  its  circula- 
ting department  has  always  been  high  and  for  many 
years  has  been  raised  gradually  every  year.  The  aim 
of  the  officers  of  the  library  has  been  to  give  to  it  a 
certain  completeness  in  all  branches  of  knowledge 
that  the  citizens  ol  Worcester  take  an  interest  in.  In 
a  community  such  as  Worcester  is  it  has  proven  useful 
to  bring  together  a  large  collection  of  books  relating 
to  chemical  and  physical  science  and  their  applica- 
tions, and  the  library  has  therefore  secured  many  valu- 
able sets  of  periodicals  representing  progress  in  those 
fields  and  of  the  transactions  and  proceedings  of 
learned  scientific  societies  and  a  large  number  of 
important  works  on  mechanical  and  other  applications 
of  science.  It  has  also  bought  numerous  sets  of  peri- 
odicals and  individual  publications  relating  to  the  fine 
arts  and  their  applications  to  industrial  pursuits. 
While  then  the  library  has  aimed  to  supply  existing 
wants,  it  has  been  led  in  doing  this  to  make  a  specialty 
of  procuring  works  of  the  classes  just  enumerated. 

At  the  start  the  library  used  for  its  circulating 
department  copies  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Lyceum 
and  Library  Association.  In  18()1  a  catalogue  of  the 
circulating  department  of  the  Free  Public  Library 
was  issued.  A  list  of  additions  was  printed  in  1867. 
Another  catalogue  of  all  the  books  in  the  same  depart- 
ment was  issued  in  1870,  and  a  supplement  to  that  in 
1874.  In  1884  the  present  printed  catalogue  was  pub- 
lished. It  contains  all  the  books  which  readily  circu- 
late that  belonged  to  the  library  September  1,  1883, 
and  consists  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
niuety-two  i)ages.  It  is  intended  to  print  a  supple- 
ment to  that  catalogue  during  the  [iresent  library 
year  (1888-S'J).  The  library  issues  from  time  to  time 
lists  of  additions  to  all  departments  of  the  library  in 
sheets  of  four  pages. 
•  The  library  has  outgrown  its  present  quarters,  and 
the  city  has  bought  a  lot  adjoining  the. one  which  is 
occupied  by  the  existing  building,  and  will,  it  is  anti- 
cipated, begin  the  current  year  to  put  up  on  it  a  new 
building  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  edifice  now 
standing. 


In  the  (Ireen  Library  room  there  is  a  fine  portrait 
of  the  founder  of  the  reference  library,  which  was 
painted  by  direction  of  the  city  government  after  Dr. 
Green's  death,  by  the  late  William  H.  FurnLss,  of 
Boston,  and  a  statue  of  Dr.  Green,  in  plaster,  by  the 
late  B.  H.  Kinney,  of  Worcester. 

The  librarians  of  the  Free  Public  Library  have 
been  Zephainah  Baker  (Inmi  February  17,  ISfiO,  to 
.lanuary  14,  1871),  and  Samuel  Swett  Green  (from 
January  15,  1871). 

The  Free  Public  Library  was  the  first  public 
library  in  New  F2ngland  to  open  its  doors  to  vis- 
itors on  Sunday.  On  that  day  the  reading-rooms 
of  the  library  are  open  from  2  to  0  p.Ji.  No  books 
are  given  out  in  the  circulating  department  to  be  taken 
home.  The  periodicals  and  papers  can  be  freely 
used.  Books  are  procurable  also  for  use  within  the 
building  from  either  department  of  the  library. 
This  experiment  began  in  1872.  It  appears  from  the 
yearly  reports  of  the  librarian  that  the  number  of 
persons  who  used  the  reading-rooms  Sundays  in  the 
year  1872-73,  for  one  Sunday  less  than  the  whole 
year,  and  yet  for  fifty-two  Sundays,  is  5,70(3 ;  for 
1873-74,  7,179;  and  for  1874-75,  10,142.  The  average 
annual  use  for  the  last  ten  years  is  13,8(i7.  The 
librarian  is  present  for  two  hours  on  Sunday  after- 
noon to  render  assistance  to  inquirers  seeking  infor- 
mation from  books.  Two  attendants  remain  in  the 
rooms  during  the  hours  they  are  open,  to  see  that 
they  are  kept  comfortable,  to  preserve  quiet  and  to 
aid  readers.  Those  attendants  are  persons  who  do  not 
serve  the  library  on  secular  days,  but  who  come  to  it 
only  on  Sundays.  In  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
reading  done  on  Sundays,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is 
mainly  of  magazines  and  papers.  Some  persons,  how- 
ever, engage  in  study  every  Sunday.  The  average  num- 
ber of  volumes  given  yearly  to  readers  on  Sundays  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  just  passed  is  2,211.  The  number 
given  to  them  during  the  last  library  year  is  2,417. 
Since  Elm  Park  ha.s  been  opened  and  Lake  Quinsiga- 
mond  has  become  readily  accessible,  while  the  number 
of  readers  has  remained  about  the  same  as  before,  the 
proportion  of  serious  reading  has  greatly  increased, 
as  mere  pleasure-seekers  have  lately  to  a  large  extent 
sought  recreation  at  those  pojjular  resorts. 

Library  of  the  Worcester  District  Medhai, 
Society. — It  has  been  stated  that  books  given  by 
Dr.  Elijah  Dix  to  the  County  Medical  Society,  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  the  existing  medical  asso- 
ciation, formed  the  nucleus  of  the  library  now  be- 
longing to  the  Worcester  District  Medical  Society. 
The  statement  seems  to  be  incorrect,  however.  Dr. 
Dix  promised  to  give  to  the  earlier  society  books  of 
the  value  of  fifty  pounds.  Its  thanks  were  voted  to 
him,  a  librarian  was  chosen,  a  list  of  books  was  made 
out  and  forwarded  to  him,  and  committees  visited 
him  three  times  to  confer  regarding  the  matter,  but 
no  books  appear  to  have  been  received  by  the  so- 
ciety.    The  Worcester  District  Medical  Society  was 
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founded  in  1804,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  collected 
man}'  books  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Gage,  in  an  address  to  the  societj'  deliv- 
ered in  1862,  states  that  "  the  first  movement  of  which 
any  fruit  now  remains,  which  may,  indeed,  be  con- 
sidered the  beginning  of  the  library,  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  Drs.  Oliver  Fiske  and  John  Green,  in 
1813,  to  obtain  subscriptions  and  solicit  books  from 
profession  and  from  laity  to  found  a  medical  library." 
The  junior  member  of  the  committee,  who  had  been 
in  practice  four  years  when  appointed  to  serve  in 
that  position,  afterwards  became  the  founder  of  the 
Free  Public  Library.  Dr.  Gage  remarks  that  the 
committee  met  with  success  in  its  efforts.  That 
could  not  have  been  great,  however.  Dr.  Leonard 
Wheeler  states  that  the  librarian  seems  to  have  been 
"  merely  a  personified  hope  of  books  until  1822."  In 
1822  that  ofiicer  was  authorized  to  receive  from  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  the  quota  of  books 
which  it  was  willing  to  lend  to  this  district.  The 
loan  appears  to  have  been  practically  a  gift,  for  the 
general  society  never  had  any  intention  of  reclaim- 
ing the  books.  In  1823  the  District  Society  passed 
an  order  for  printing  its  by-laws  and  a  catalogue  of 
its  library.  It  began  at  that  time  also  to  have  a 
committee  for  purchasing  books.  Few  works  could 
have  been  bought,  however,  in  those  earh'  years,  for, 
as  Dr.  Wheeler  remarks,  the  whole  amount  of  money 
received  by  the  treasurer  for  the  four  years  ending 
in  1828  was  less  than  ninety  dollars,  and  out  of  that 
sum  refreshments  had  to  be  procured  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  and  some  printing  paid  for. 

In  1825  Daniel  Waldo  is  thanked  for  "his  very 
splendid  and  liberal  donation  of  books."  At  that 
time  the  library  contained,  perhaps,  one  hundred 
volumes.  The  first  recorded  enumeration  of  books 
does  not  appear  until  1836,  when  the  number  of 
books  in  the  library  was  stated  to  be  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight.  Many  of  those,  the  librarian  re- 
ports, were  "  very  valuable  works."  He  adds,  how- 
ever, that  the  volumes  were  but  little  used,  and  Dr. 
Wheeler  states  that  "  most  of  them  would  seem  to 
have  remained  unmolested  for  years  excepting  by 
worms."  In  1843  Dr.  Joseph  Sargent  reported  that 
the  library  contained  over  two  hundred  volumes  and 
that  he  found  it  in  a  room  over  Mr.  Harris'  book- 
store, where  it  was  little  used. 

A  very  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  li- 
brary was  now  impending.  In  1845  a  bequest  of  six 
thousand  dollars  was  made  to  the  society  by  Daniel 
Waldo,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  used  in  buy- 
ing books  for  the  library.  In  1851  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Wilder,  of  Leominster,  left  five  hundred  dollars,  by 
will,  to  the  society.  The  income  of  that  bequest  and 
of  another  of  one  thousand  dollars,  made  by  the  late 
Harrison  Bliss,  of  Worcester,  in  1882,  for  library 
purposes,  as  well  as  that  of  a  small  investment  known 
as  the  Available  Beserve  Fund,  is  spent  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  library.  The  amount  which  the  library 
95 


committee  has  at  its  disposal  annually  is  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  As  the  society  has  no 
rent  to  pay  for  its  rooms  and  the  other  expenses  of 
the  library  are  very  small,  most  of  that  sum  is  used 
in  buying  books. 

In  1861  the  library  contained  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty  volumes.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
1878  it  possessed  about  four  thousand  five  hundred 
volumes,  and  in  January,  1886,  it  is  stated  to  have 
had  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six 
bound  books.  One  hundred  and  eighty-two  dupli- 
cate volumes  were  included  in  that  number.  The 
value  of  the  library  at  the  last-mentioned  date  was 
estimated  as  eight  thousand  dollars.  The  library  is 
in  rooms  in  the  building  of  the  Free  Public  Library. 
Books  maybe  taken  from  it  for  home  use  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Worcester  District  Medical  Society  and 
by  other  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety resident  in  Worcester  County.  Its  books  may 
be  used  for  purposes  of  reference  within  the  building 
of  the  Free  Public  Library  by  all  persons  who  are 
entitled  to  use  the  reference  books  of  that  institution, 
subject  to  the  discretion,  however,  of  the  librarian  of 
the  Free  Public  Library.  The  medical  library  is  an 
excellent  working  collection  of  books  published  in 
the  English  language  and  has  undoubtedly  done 
much  to  raise  the  standard  of  medical  practice  in 
Worcester  and  its  vicinity.  It  is  somewhat  deficient 
in  periodical  literature,  although  much  has  been 
done  during  the  last  ten  yeai's  in  supplying  that  de- 
ficiency. It  still  lacks  and  much  needs  a  large  col- 
lection of  pamphlet  literature. 

The  library  has  been  carefully  rearranged  within  a 
few  years  and  a  card  catalogue,  which  is  kept  up  to 
date,  has  been  prepared.  About  five  hundred  volumes 
are  taken  home  by  physicians  annually,  and  the 
library  is  consulted  for  purposes  of  reference,  it  is  es- 
timated, about  one  thousand  times  in  a  year.  The 
present  librarian  is  Dr.  A.  C.  Getchell.  The  library 
is  prosperous  and  well  managed. 

Most  of  the  information  used  in  preparing  the 
sketch  of  the  District  Medical  Library  was  found  in  a 
manuscript  address  by  Dr.  Leonard  Wheeler,  deliv- 
ered in  May,  1878,  and  now  owned  by  the  library. 
An  earlier  address  by  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Gage,  delivered, 
as  stated  above,  in  1862,  has  also  been  consulted  to 
advantage.  That  address,  in  manuscript  likewise, 
belongs  to  the  library  of  the  District  Medical  Society. 

Library  of  the  Worcester  County  Mechax- 
ics  Association. — The  first  public  meeting  which 
took  into  consideration  the  subject  of  the  formation 
of  the  Worcester  County  Mechanics  Association  was 
held  November  27,  1841.  A  constitution  for  the  new 
organization  was  adopted  December  11th  of  the  same 
year,  and  on  the  5th  of  February,  1842,  its  first  board 
of  oflicers  was  elected.  July  2d,  of  the  latter  year,  a 
committee  was  appointed  "to  confer  with  the  trus- 
tees as  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  li- 
brary, and  also  to  report  some  plan  to  the  association 
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for  effecting  that  object.''  Thiit  committee  reported 
the  20th  of  the  following  December.  The  report 
was  accepted,  and  it  was  voted  "That  the  asso- 
ciation do  adopt  the  report  and  circular  made  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Library,  and  that  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  commencement  of  a  library  for  the 
association,  and  that  a  committee  of  three  be  chosen 
to  be  associated  with  the  committee  of  the  trustees 
on  the  library  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  report."  February  7th,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  further  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars 
was  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  library,  and 
seven  days  later,  the  14th  of  the  month,  a  room  and 
book-cases  were  provided  for  its  use.  April  13,  1847, 
it  was  reported  that  the  library  contained  six  hundred 
and  seventy  volumes.  At  the  present  time,  January, 
1889,  it  possesses  more  than  nine  thousand  volumes. 
Most  of  these  have  been  bought;  a  few  hundred, 
however,  have  been  presented  to  the  society  for  ils 
library. 

The  library  has  been  selected  with  the  purposes  of 
supplying  popular  needs  and  a  variety  of  tastes,  and 
has  a  large  collection  of  scientific  books  and  of  works 
relating  to  the  applications  of  science  to  the  indus- 
trial and  particularly  the  mechanic  arts. 

A  reading-room  was  established  in  1864.  That  U 
supplied  with  many  reviews,  magazines,  scientific 
and  other  papers. 

The  library  and  reading-room  can  be  used  only  by 
members  of  the  Mechanics  Association  and  their 
families.  Both  are  extensively  used.  They  are 
maintained  by  an  annual  appropriation  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  association.  The  amount  of  that  the 
present  year  is  $1500. 

This  sketch  embodies  information  furnished  from 
the  records  and  reports  of  the  Mechanics  Association 
by  its  treasurer,  William  A.  Smith,  Esq. 

Library  of  the  Worcester  County  Law  Li- 
brary Association. — The  association  organized 
June  21,  1842,  under  the  provisions .  contained  in 
Chapter  94  of  the  Massachusetts  Statutes  of  1842. 
For  a  history  of  the  laws  which  have  been  made  by 
the  Commonwealth  respecting  law  library  associa- 
tions, further  references  may  be  made  to  the  General 
Statutes  of  1860,  Chapter  33,  and  to  the  Public  Stat- 
utes of  1882,  Chapter  40.  See  also  the  Statutes  for 
1882,  Chapter  246,  and  those  for  1885,  Chapter  345. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  present  library 
there  appears  to  have  been  somewhere  in  Worcester 
a  meagre  collection  of  law  books,  which  the  court 
and  bar  were  at  liberty  to  consult.  Little  is  known, 
however,  regarding  the  earlier  library. 

The  existing  collection  is  one  of  the  best  working 
law  libraries  in  the  country.  The  books  in  it  are 
nearly  all  recent  purchases,  and  they  have  been  care- 
fully selected  with  reference  to  the  actual  needs  of 
occupants  of  the  bench  and  members  of  the  bar. 
The  library  contains  complete   sets  of  all  the  reports 


of  the  United  States  Courts  and  of  the  courts  in  the 
different  States  and  Territories  of  the  country  and  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  a  very  full  collection  of 
books  which  treat  of  English  and  American  law  in 
all  its  branches.  It  is  also  rich  in  English  and  Ameri- 
can periodical  law  literature.  Additions  are  contin- 
ually made  to  the  library.  It  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  the  institution,  that  for  thirty  years  it 
has  been  zealously  cared  for  by  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Nel- 
son, who  is  now  the  judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
for  the  district  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  well  known 
that  for  twenty  years  Judge  Nelson  has  been  almost 
alone  instrumental  in  securing  means  for  building  up 
the  library  and  in  selecting  books  to  be  added  to  it. 

Fees  paid  by  clerks  of  courts  into  the  county  treas- 
ury up  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  dollars  are 
payable  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Worcester  County  Law 
Library  Association.  To  this  source  of  income  must 
be  added  fees  received  by  the  county  treasurer  from 
clerks  of  courts,  which  have  been  collected  by  the 
latter,  in  the  processes  of  naturalizing  foreign-born 
men,  and  occasional  special  grants  from  the  county 
commissioners.  That  board  is  allowed  by  law  to 
make  such  grants,  in  its  discretion,  to  the  Law  Library 
Association  from  moneys  in  the  treasury  of  the  county. 
The  cost  of  the  services  of  an  assistant  librarian  and 
minor  running  expenses  of  the  library  amount  to  about 
six  hundred  dollars  annually.  The  remainder  of  the 
income,  which  is  a  somewhat  variable  amount,  but 
always  a  handsome  sum  of  money,  is  available  for  the 
purchase  of  books.  The  library  has  received  one 
gift  which  deserves  mention.  It  consisted  of  eight 
hundred  volumes,  which  were  given  to  it  by  the  will 
of  the  late  Charles  D.  Bowman,  Esquire,  of  Oxford, 
in  1858.  There  are  now  more  than  eleven  thousand 
volumes  in  the  library.  When  an  addition  was  made 
to  the  South  Courl-House,  in  1878,  a  large  room  was 
provided  in  it  for  the  use  of  the  library.  That  room 
is  now  occupied  by  it.  The  library  is  open  the  secular 
days  of  the  week  between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  1 
P.M.  and  from  2  to  5  p.m.  Every  inhabitant  of  the 
county  is  entitled  to  use  the  books  of  the  Law 
Library,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  association  which  manages  it,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  present  libra- 
rian is  T.  S.  Johnson,  Esquire. 

Several  portraits  of  eminent,  past  and  present, 
members  of  the  Worcester  County  bar  adorn  the 
library  room.  Of  those  which  have  been  given  to  the 
association  and  accepted  by  it,  the  portraits  of  the 
following  judges,  all  deceased,  hang  in  that  room; 
Pliny  Merrick,  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  Charles  Allen, 
Dwight  Foster,  the  first  two  and  the  last  having  occu- 
pied seats  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
and  the  third  having  been  chief  justice  of  the  Super- 
ior Court.  Beside  these  portraits  are  others  of  the 
late  Peter  C.  Bacon,  and  of  United  States  Senator 
George  F.  Hoar.  In  the  library  room  there  is  also  a 
photograph  from  a  portrait  of  Charles  Devens,  one  of 
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the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  Portraits 
of  Levi  Lincoln,  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  under  Thomas  Jeiferson,  and  of  his  son,  Gov- 
ernor Levi  Lincoln,  and  of  Governor  Emory  Wash- 
burn have  been  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  court- 
room in  the  stone  court-house,  and  a  portrait  of  Ira 
M.  Barton,  formerly  a  judge  of  Probate,  hangs  in  the 
Probate  Court-room,  in  the  same  building.  These 
belong  to  the  Law  Library  Association. 

The  information  contained  in  the  foregoing  sketch 
has  been  obtained  from  William  T.  Harlow,  Esquire, 
clerk  of  the  Worcester  County  Law  Library  Associ- 
ation, and  from  another  officer  of  the  society. 

LiBRAEY  OF  THE  WORCESTER  COUNTY  HORTI- 
CULTURAL Society. — The  Horticultural  Society  be- 
gan to  collect  a  library  in  the  year  1844,  four  years 
after  its  formation  and  two  years  after  it  became  a 
chartered  organization.  The  library  is  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  society,  18  Front  Street,  which  was  dedi- 
cated in  the  autumn  of  1852,  and  is  called  Horticul- 
tural Hall.  Before  it  was  moved  to  that  place, in  1861 
or  1862,  it  had  for  many  years  been  kept  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Clarendon  Harris.  The  library  began  in  a 
humble  way  under  the  fostering  care  of  Doctor  John 
Green,  the  first  president  of  the  society,  Frederick 
W.  Paine,  Isaac  Davis,  Samuel  F.  Haven,  William 
Lincoln,  Anthony  Chase,  Samuel  H.  Colton,  Claren- 
don Harris  and  others,  and  has  grown  gradually  to  its 
present  size  of  about  two  thousand  bound  volumes. 
It  also  contains  six  hundred  pamphlets  and  unbound 
periodicals. 

The  works  in  the  library  treat  of  horticulture  in  all 
its  branches.  It  also  contains  two  hundred  volumes 
relating  to  agriculture.  While  the  library  owns  many 
books  of  historical  interest,  its  strength  lies  in  works 
on  horticulture  and  agriculture  which  have  been 
published  during  the  last  forty  years.  It  has  a  good 
collection  of  sets  of  English,  French  and  American 
periodicals  that  belong  to  the  department  of  horti- 
culture. The  library  has  been  carefully  selected 
with  reference  to  the  wants  of  its  users.  Books  may 
be  taken  to  their  homes  by  members  of  the  society. 
About  three  hundred  volumes  are  taken  out  yearly. 
Probably  twice  as  many  are  consulted  in  the  library 
room  every  year. 

Although,  strictly  speaking,  none  but  members  can 
use  the  books  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  it  shoull 
be  added  that  the  library  is  administered  in  the  spirit 
of  general  helpfulness  and  that  information  can  really 
be  obtained  from  it  by  all  persons  who  need  it.  The 
large  room  which  it  occupies  is  used  as  a  reading- 
room,  and  that  is  supplied  with  the  current  numbers 
of  leading  horticultural  magazines  and  papers  of 
England  and  America.  The  library  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in 
Boston,  but  is  still  one  of  the  best  collections  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  An  annual  appropriation  of 
three  hundred  dollars  is  made  by  the  Horticultural 
Society  for  the  maintenance   and   growth  of  the  li- 


brary and  for  providing  periodicals  for  the  reading- 
room. 

The  late  Judge  Francis  H.  Dewey  recently  left  to 
the  society  a  fund  of  one  thousand  dollars,  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  used  for  buying  books  for  the  library. 
The  librarians  of  the  society  have  been  Anthony 
Chase,  1844  to  1851 ;  Clarendon  Harris,  1851  to  1862 ; 
Edward  W.  Lincoln,  1862  to  1871 ;  George  E.  Francis, 
1871 ;  Edward  W.  Lincoln,  1872  to  1874;  William  T. 
Harlow,  1874;  John  C.  Newton,  1875  to  1879;  Charles 
E.  Brooks,  1879,  present  incumbent. 

The  information  embodied  in  this  sketch  has  been 
obtained  from  Mr.  Brooks,  the  librarian,  and  Mr. 
Edward  W.  Lincoln,  the  secretary  and  enthusiastic 
friend  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Library  of  the  Worcester  County  Musical 
Association. — The  association  was  formed  in  1858, 
but  did  not  begin  to  collect  a  library  until  five  years 
later.  Before  1863  it  hired  such  musical  works  as  it 
had  occasion  to  use  from  publishers  and  others.  It 
now  has  a  very  valuable  musical  library.  It  possesses 
more  than  sixteen  thousand  volumes  of  oratorios,  can- 
tatas and  other  large  choral  works,  which  have  been 
brought  out  by  the  association  at  its  concerts  and  fes- 
tivals. It  has  scores  and  orchestra  parts  for  about 
twenty  such  musical  compositions.  Besides  the  larger 
works  it  owns  nearly  five  thousand  copies  of  chorus 
selections  from  various  authors,  in  sheets.  The  col- 
lection of  the  Worcester  County  Musical  Association 
stands  in  New  England  next  to  that  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston  in  the  size  and  value 
of  its  library  of  choral  works,  and  probably  exceeds 
greatly  in  those  respects  every  other  musical  library 
of  a  similar  kind  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Mr. 
George  W.  Elkins  is  the  present  librarian  and  has 
held  that  position  for  many  years. 

Library  of  the  Worcester  Choral  Union. — 
The  Worcester  Mozart  and  the  Worcester  Beethoven 
Societies  united  November  16,  1866,  under  the  name 
of  the  Worcester  Mozart  and  Beethoven  Choral  Union, 
and  the  new  organization  was  incorporated,  with  the 
name  of  the  Worcester  Choral  Union,  March  31, 1871. 
The  act  of  incorporation  was  accepted  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  officers  were  chosen  September  9,  1872. 
The  present  librarian  is  Mr.  G.  Arthur  Smith.  The 
library  consists  of  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  volumes  and  pieces  of  music.  No  additions 
have  been  made  to  it  for  several  years,  and  at  the 
present  time  (February,  1889)  it  is  packed  in  boxes 
and  stored  in  the  basement  of  one  of  the  churches  of 
Worcester. 

The  facts  given  in  the  last  two  sketches  were  ftir- 
nished  to  me  respectively  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Monroe,  secre- 
tary of  the  Worcester  County  Musical  Association, 
and  Mr.  G.  Arthur  Smith,  the  present  librarian  of  the 
Worcester  Choral  Union. 

Library  of  the  Worcester  Society  of  An- 
tiquity.— The  Society  of  Antiquity  was  formed  in 
1875.   '  It  began  to  collect  a  library  two  years  later. 
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That  became  at  once  available  for  the  use  of  members 
of  the  society,  but  it  was  not  opened  to  tlie  public  at 
stated  hours,  according  to  tlie  plan  observed  to-day, 
until  1S83.  The  library  possesses  six  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  volumes,  and  seventeen  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  forty-two  pamphlets.  A 
considerable  portion  of  it  consists  of  town  histories, 
genealogies,  and  works  treating  of  other  subjects  of 
especial  interest  to  persons  making  investigations  of 
the  kind  which  members  of  such  an  organization  as 
the  Society  of  Antiquity  would  wish  to  engage  in. 
The  library  grows  almost  wholly  by  gifts.  The 
largest  and  most  valuable  of  tliose  which  it  has  re- 
ceived is  the  library  of  the  late  Eev.  George  Allen. 
That  was  bought  with  money  raised  by  subscription, 
by  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  and  presented  to  the  society. 
The  largest  sums  of  money  were  subscribed  by  the 
late  Mr.  David  Whitcomb,  and  by  Mr.  George  Sum- 
ner. Mr.  Allen's  library  numbered  twenty-three 
hundred  volumes  and  a  like  number  of  pamphlets. 
Besides  containing  books  of  other  kinds,  it  "has  been 
pronounced  by  competent  authority  to  be  one  of  the 
best  representative  collections  of  the  New  England 
theology  of  the  olden  time  ever  brought  together"  in 
this  vicinity.  This  gift  was  received  in  the  spring  of 
1884.  Early  in  the  following  year  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Downes,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  presented  to  the 
society  the  library  of  her  late  husband,  Mr.  John 
Downes.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Downes  had,  at  an 
earlier  period,  been  residents  of  Worcester.  The 
"  Downes  collection,''  as  it  is  called,  comprises  four 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  volumes,  fifty-eight  pam- 
phlets, besides  a  noteworthy  accumulation  of  six 
hundred  and  thirty-one  almanacs,  broadsides,  papers, 
manuscripts,  etc.,  which  had  been  brought  together 
by  its  former  owner  during  the  passage  of  a  long  life. 
It  contains  copies  of  twelve  different  editions  of  the 
"New  England  Primer,"  among  them  a  copy  of  the 
original  work  issued  in  1779,  and  a  number  of  publi- 
cations of  Isaiah  Thomas  for  children  and  other  per- 
sons. The  Society  of  Antiquity  needs  a  fund,  the  in- 
come of  which  may  be  expended  in  the  care  and 
management  of  the  library,  and  in  buying  books  for 
it.  The  books  now  in  the  library  are  largely  used. 
They  are  roughly  classified  as  they  appear  on  the 
shelves,  but  the  library  has  not,  as  yet,  either  a  printed 
or  a  manuscript  catalogue.  Members  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquity  are  provided  with  keys  to  the  door 
which  opens  into  the  library  rooms,  and  people  gen- 
erally can  use  the  books  at  certain  hours  in  the  week, 
which  can  be  found  out  by  reference  to  the  City  Direc- 
tory. 

This  sketch  embodies  information  obtained  from 
the  printed  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquity 
and  from  Mr.  Franklin  P.  Rice,  an  influential  mem- 
ber of  that  society. 

Libraries  or  Colleges,  Schools,  &c. — In  the 
library  of  the  College  of  tlie  Holij  Cross  there  are  about 
15,fl00   volumes.      These,    writes   the    librarian,   are 


"arranged,  for  the  present,  in  three  principal  rooms: 
the  Theological,  the  Historical  and  the  Academic  ; 
with  a  fourth  apartment  for  miscellanies."  He  adds 
that  as  the  library  "'  is  mainly  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  Faculty,''  and  is  made  up  of  works  which  were 
bought  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  college  and  of 
several  collections  of  books  which  have  been  be- 
queathed to  it  by  Catholic  clergymen,  "  theological 
and  literary  works"  predominate  in  it.  The  library 
possesses  an  interesting  black-letter  Bible,  in  Latin, 
dated  1487,  works  by  a  group  of  the  literati  of  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance,  copies  of  early  editions  of 
some  of  the  English  classics  and  other  noteworthy 
volumes.  While  the  students  in  the  college  have 
access  to  the  general  library  "  by  means  of  their  pro- 
fessors," they  have  special  libraries  to  use,  that  are 
owned  by  societies  to  which  they  belong. 

The  library  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 
contains  1,560  bound  volumes  and  1,200  pamphlets; 
that  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Worcester,  7,105  vol- 
umes (2,39(3  reference-books  and  4,709  text-books); 
that  of  the  Worcester  High  School,  fully  2,000  vol- 
umes, exclusive  of  the  text-books  belonging  to  the 
city  of  Worcester;  that  of  the  Worcester  Academy, 
500  carefully-selected  volumes  ;  and  that  of  the  High- 
land Military  Academy,  1,000  volumes.  Other  public 
and  private  schools  also  have  small  libraries.  In  the 
rooms  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  there  is 
an  interesting  and  somewhat  extensive  collection  of 
text-books  and  of  works  which  treat  of  schools  and 
education. 

Libraries  of  Hospitals,  &c.— In  the  Worcester 
Lunatic  Hospital,  a  State  institution,  there  is  a  patients' 
library  of  about  1,900  volumes ;  200  or  300  volumes  are 
added  to  it  yearly.  These  are  bought  with  the  in- 
come of  money  left  to  the  hospital  by  Miss  Abigail 
Wheeler  and  Miss  Sarah  C.  Lewis.  The  bequest  of 
the  former  amounted  to  14,600,  that  of  the  latter  to 
$1,300.  The  library  is  divided  among  different  classes 
of  books  in  about  the  following  proportions :  Fiction, 
42  per  cent.;  Travels,  7  per  cent.;  History,  12  per 
cent. ;  Biography,  11  per  cent. ;  Science,  2  per  cent.; 
Poetry,  4  per  cent. ;  Religious  works,  2  per  cent. ; 
bound  magazines,  20  per  cent.  The  hospital  has  a 
medical  library  of  about  800  volumes. 

Tlic  Worcester  Insane  Asylum,  also  a  State  institu- 
tion, is  not  provided  adequately  with  books,  having 
only  about  two  hundred  volumes  in  all  for  the  use  of 
physicians  and  patients.  The  trustees  have  no  fund 
in  their  charge,  the  income  of  which  may  be  spent 
in  the  purchase  of  books,  but  they  have  lately  voted 
a  small  appropriation  to  be  used  in  founding  a  li- 
brary for  patients.  The  superintendent  is  allowed  to 
buy  medical  books  in  the  exercise  ot  his  discretion, 
and  the  hospital  is  gradually  acquiring  a  working 
library  of  books  relating  to  the  specialty  of  in- 
sanity. 

The  City  Hospital  has  a  medical  library  of  about 
two  hundred  volumes  and  a  collection  of  pLiles.     It 
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has  the  income  of  the  Curtis  fund,  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  of  the  Sargent  fund,  five  hundred  dollars, 
10  use  in  making  additions  to  this  library. 

The  patients'  library  consists  of  about  two  hun- 
dred bound  volumes  of  miscellaneous  contents,  and 
has  thus  far  relied  in  its  accumulation  upon  the  vol- 
untary contributions  of  friends.  The  hospital  has 
the  nucleus  of  a  library  for  nurses.  At  present  this 
contains  only  about  a  dozen  volumes  and  some  pam- 
phlets, but  the  superintendent  expresses  the  hope 
that  it  may  soon  be  increased.  It  is  intended  that 
this  library  shall  be  made  up  very  largely  of  works 
which  treat  of  nursing  and  the  care  of  the  sick. 

The  Worcester  County  Homoeopathic  Medical  So- 
ciety has  a  library  of  about  one  thousand  volumes. 

Other  Libraries. — The  ^Yorc.cster  Natural  His- 
tory Society  has  a  little  library  of  three  hundred  and 
ninety  bound  volumes  and  about  a  hundred  unbound 
volumes  and  pamphlets.  The  library  which  it  uses 
at  the  camp  in  summer  is  additional  to  the  one  in  its 
rooms,  and  consists  at  present  of  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  volumes.  A  reading-room,  supplied  with 
magazines,  is  open  to  members  of  the  society. 

The  library  of  the  Chamberlain  District  Farmers' 
Club  is  usually  included  in  a  list  of  Worcester  libra- 
ries. It  consists  only,  however,  of  about  fifty  vol- 
umes of  agricultural  reports,  reports  from  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  experiment  stations,  and  United 
States  consular  reports. 

There  are  a  few  libraries  in  Worcester,  intended 
for  grown-up  persons,  which  are  connected  with 
Protestant  religious  societies  in  the  place.  The  most 
important  of  these,  perhaps,  is  the  Bangs  Library 
of  the  old  Second  Parish.  This  library  was  founded 
by  Edward  D.  Bangs,  who  will  be  remembered  as 
having  been  for  several  years  Secretary  of  State  in 
this  Commonwealth.  Mr.  Bangs  was  a  member  of 
the  Second  Parish,  and  at  his  death  left  to  the  society 
the  "sum  of  four  hundred  dollars,  as  a  perpetual 
fund  for  a  parish  library,  the  income  of  which  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  useful  books,  particu- 
larly such  as  may  be  adapted  to  the  religious  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  young."  The  late  Stephen 
Salisbury,  also  a  member  of  the  society,  left  to  the 
Second  Parish  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
the  income  of  which  is  used  in  buying  books  for  the 
Bangs  Library.  The  library  consists  at  present  of 
1020  volumes. 

I'he  Library  of  the  Jail  and  House  of  Correction 
contains  five  hundred  volumes.  It  is  made  up  of 
stories,  histories,  biographies,  religious  works  and  a 
selection  of  books  made  with  especial  reference  to 
the  wants  of  Roman  Catholic  prisoners. 

There  is  a  collection  of  books  in  the  rooms  of  the 
city  clerk  at  the  City  Hall,  which,  as  well  as  other 
libraries  in  diflerent  offices  in  that  building,  is  val- 
uable for  municipal  purposes.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
state  that  there  are  Sunday-school  libraries  belong- 
ing to  different  churches  in  Worcester.    Mr.  Jonas  G. 


Clark  has  given  a  somewhat  large  collection  of  books 
to  the  university  which  he  has  founded  in  Wor- 
cester. Very  little  is  known,  as  yet,  regarding  the 
library,  which  still  remains  in  Mr.  Clark's  possession. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  contains  many  val- 
uable works  and  numerous  specimens  of  choice 
binding. 

This  chapter  is  devoted  to  giving  a  history  and 
descrijition  of  public  libraries.  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  state  here,  however,  that  in  the  library 
of  the  late  John  B.  Gough,  the  temperance  orator, 
now  in  the  possession  of  his  widow,  there  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  collection  of  the  illustrations  of  the  late 
George  Cruiksbank  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Gough  always  hailed  from  Worcester  when  travel- 
ing and  had  his  letters  directed  to  him  here,  although 
his  late  residence,  now  occupied  by  his  widow,  is  in 
the  adjoining  town  of  Boylston. 

Among  the  libraries  belonging  to  Catholic  in- 
stitutions there  are,  besides  the  library  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  has  been  described 
already,  the  "Sodality  Library"  in  the  Catholic  In- 
stitute which  belongs  to  St.  John's  Parish  and  con- 
sists of  twelve  hundred  volumes,  miscellaneous  in 
character,  which  are  used  principally  by  members  of 
the  Sodality  and  of  St.  John's  Guild,  but  which 
others  who  wish  to  do  so  may  read ;  the  library  in  the 
school-house  on  Vernon  Street,  which  is  called  the 
Sunday-school  librarj',  and  which  is  also  owned  by  St. 
John's  Parish.  This  consists  of  two  thousand  vol- 
umes on  various  subjects,  but  selected  with  reference 
to  drawing  out  and  developing  moral  qualities  in  the 
young,  and  is  used  mainly  by  attendants  at  Sunday- 
school,  although  free  to  other  who  may  wish  to  use 
it  ;  a  library  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  reference  and 
other  books  in  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  school  of 
the  highest  grade  in  the  same  school-house ;  the 
Sodality  library  in  the  Convent  of  Mercy,  on  High 
Street,  which  consists  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  vol- 
umes of  histories,  biographies,  devotional  works, 
tales,  etc.,  for  the  use  chiefly  of  grown-up  persons ; 
the  library  of  St.  Anne's  Church,  which  contains  five 
hundred  volumes  of  a  miscellaneous  character  and 
that  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Society  connected  with  the 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  which  consists  at  pres- 
ent of  three  hundred  volumes. 


CHAPTER   CLXXXIII. 

WORCESTER— (0«;'/««ffl'.) 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY. 

BY  EDWARD  B.  GLASGOW,  A.M. 

I. — PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

It  appears  from  the  ancient  records  of  Worcester 
that  an  ineffectual  eflbrt  "  to  provide  a  writing  master 
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to  instruct  the  youth  "  was  made  at  a  town-meeting 
held  in  December,  1725.  Worcester  was  then,  as  it 
might  be  said,  but  just  established;  for  though  some 
lands  had  been  granted  in  this  vicinity  as  early  as 
1657,  various  accidents,  including  the  two  wars  of 
"  King  Philip''  and  Queen  Anne,  had  prevented  any 
permanent  settlement  until  1713. 

The  persons  who  had  failed  to  obtain  the  writing- 
master  in  1725  were  not  dispirited  thereby ;  for  a 
few  months  later,  at  a  town-meeting,  it  was  voted 
that  the  selectmen  provide  a  sufficient  school.  Never- 
theless, the  end  was  not  yet  accomplished.  In  De- 
cember, 1726,  the  question  being  raised  again  at  a 
town-meeting,  it  was  decided  not  to  have  a  school. 
The  great  question  would  not,  however,  settle  itself 
in  so  easy  a  manner.  It  arose  once  more  in  May, 
1727,  and  a  committee  was  named  to  provide  a  school- 
master for  one  year.  This  would  seem  a  substantial 
settling  of  the  matter ;  and  in  January,  1728,  as  we 
find  it  recorded,  the  town  granted  sixteen  pounds, 
ten  shillings  to  pay  the  schoolmaster,  but  it  also  then 
authorized  the  assessment  of  other  moneys  to  meet  a 
penalty.  The  committee  of  May,  1727,  had  not 
attended  to  its  duty,  and  no  school  had  been  set 
up  ;  but  the  men  of  Worcester,  hard-headed  and 
positive,  after  the  fashion  both  of  Puritan  and  Saxon, 
were  not  thus  to  be  trifled  with.  Certain  citizens 
made  complaint,  and  the  town  was  "  presented  "  by 
the  Grand  Jury  for  not  providing  a  school.  In  con- 
sequence, the  inhabitants  of  Worcester  had  to  pay 
the  charges  of  the  legal  process,  viz.,  two  pounds, 
eight  shillings,  six  pence.  This  drastic  remedy  for 
neglect  seems  to  have  worked  a  cure ;  for  thereafter 
the  records,  by  direct  or  indirect  mention,  show  that 
a  school  or  schools  were  habituallj'  maintained. 

By  the  year  1731,  there  being  then  one  hundred 
householders,  as  it  is  believed,  it  would  seem  that  the 
needs  of  the  town  in  respect  to  schools  had  much  in- 
creased. Not  only  a  schoolmaster  was  provided,  but 
it  was  voted  that  a  number  of  "  school  dames,  not  ex- 
ceeding five,"  should  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  small  children  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  town. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  custom,  not  then  nor 
for  many  years  afterward  legalized,  of  employing 
women  as  teachers.  It  was  supposed  that  a  school- 
master could  be  a  man  only,  and  that  the  term,  as 
found  in  the  laws,  had  no  inclusive  meanihg  as  re- 
gards the  feminine  side  of  humanity.  But  common 
sense  and  the  general  convenience  at  last  wrought  a 
change  in  the  interpretation  of  the  law.  The  early 
schools  of  course  were  migratory,  going  here  or  there 
as  circumstances  might  permit,  having  no  fixed  place 
and  no  exclusive  building.  The  town  seems  to  have 
thought  itself  rich  enough  in  1733  to  build  a  school- 
house,  and  provision  was  made  for  a  very  modest 
structure,  "  twenty-four  feet  long,  sixteen  feet  wide," 
to  be  placed  near  the  centre.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  this  matter  moved  with  such  slowness,  that 
full  five  years  passed  before  the  building  was  raised; 


and,  meanwhile,  the  formerly  effective  remedy  of  pre- 
sentment by  the  grand  jury  was  again  tried,  but  for  a 
somewhat  difl^erent  reason.  In  173G  the  town  was 
presented  for  not  maintaining  a  grammar  school,  and 
in  1738  the  prosecution  was  still  continuing.  We  do 
not  learn  how  many  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  the 
neglect  cost  the  town  this  time,  but  apparently  the 
honest  tax-payers  were  much  stirred  up,  for  they 
voted  May  15th  of  the  last-named  year  that  a  school- 
house  be  erected  "  as  soon  as  may  be,"  at  a  place  in- 
dicated on  John  Chandler's  land.  This  little  democ- 
racy had,  however,  like  all  democracies  the  world 
over,  the  custom  of  often  changing  its  mind ;  accord- 
ingly, a  month  later,  it  was  voted  that  the  school- 
house  be  built  at  another  spot,  viz.  :  between  the 
court-house  and  the  bridge  below  the  fulling-mill. 
Here,  at  last,  at  a  point  east  of  the  old  court-house, 
in  what  is  now  Main  Street,  the  much-desired  school- 
house  was  erected. 

With  the  advance  of  the  town  in  material  prosper- 
ity, the  desire  to  improve  the  schools  went  along 
apace.  The  sums  appropriated  seem  of  course  petty 
to  us,  who  are  accustomed  to  the  lavish  expenditure 
of  these  days.  In  1745  the  sum  allowed  seems  to  have 
been  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  which,  in  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  necessaries  of  life — for  the  luxuries 
had  not  yet  reached  the  colonies — might  be  said  to 
equal  five  times  that  sum  at  the  present  day.  In  a  com- 
munity of  one  hundred  and  fifty  households  such 
a  sum,  i.  e.,  £550,  or  S2750  would  not  now  be  thought 
a  mean  appropriation  for  public  education.  In  this 
year  also  a  somewhat  complete  scheme  of  operation 
for  all  the  schools  was  reported  by  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Jonas  Rice,  Daniel  Heywood,  Benjamin 
Flagg  and  Ephraim  Curtis,  whose  plan  was  of  such 
public-spirited  sort  as  to  warrant  the  giving  here  of 
their  names.  Their  proposition  was  that  the  familits 
living  in  the  outskirts  should  have  the  use  of  their 
own  school  money  as  paid  by  them,  and  that  the  fam- 
ilies in  the  centre  should  make  up,  by  subscription  or 
iu  some  other  way,  a  sum  which,  with  their  share  of 
the  tax,  should  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  grammar 
school  (what  we  now  call  a  High  School)  in  the  cen- 
tre. It  was  proposed  also  that  the  families  remote 
from  the  centre  might  send  any  of  their  children  to 
the  grammar  school  without  paying  therefor,  and  the 
outlying  families  were  divided  into  rows,  quarters  or 
skirts,  as  they  were  indificrently  called.  No  action 
in  the  way  of  approval  was  taken  upon  this  report. 
It  was  doubtless  too  liberal  in  its  scope  to  meet  the 
favor  of  men  who,  in  order  to  live  at  all,  must  live 
with  a  degree  of  economy  that  closely  approaches 
penury.  Yet  it  had  an  effect,  for  we  find  the  town 
two  years  later  voting  to  allow  the  quarters  that  shall 
keep  schools  their  proportionate  share  of  the  tax, 
and  two  years  later  yet,  in  1749,  a  committee,  raised 
for  the  purpose,  reported  several  localities  in  the  out- 
skirts where  school-houses  might  be  suitably  buillt. 

Thus  things  went  on  in  the  new  settlement  with 
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slow  but  manifest  improvement.  We  may  imagine 
the  situation,  if  we  will.  In  a  valley  not  far  from  a 
mile  wide,  and  on  a  ridge  of  land  lying  parallel 
therewith,  was  scattered  the  new  and  straggling  town. 
It  was  as  nearly  as  may  be  a  homogeneous  commun- 
ity, there  being  little  intermixture  of  other  strains 
with  the  original  English  type.  As  early,  indeed,  as 
1718,  some  families  of  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  had 
come  to  settle  in  the  new  town — -a  class  of  people 
whose  characteristics  were  not  unlike  those  of  the 
previous  settlers,  though  their  traditions  and  point 
of  view  were  distinctly  different.  It  would  seem  that 
these  two  sets  of  people  should  have  readily  assimi- 
lated ;  and  indeed,  after  a  few  of  the  more  strenuous 
Presbyterian  families  had  moved  away  to  New 
Hampshire,  being  provoked  thereto  by  the  destruc- 
tion, under  cover  of  night,  of  their  partly-built  meet- 
ing-house, the  remainder  grew  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  settlers,  and  were  among  the  most  useful  of 
the  citizens.  With  the  exception  of  this  admixture, 
the  town  of  Worcester  was  as  purely  English  as  any 
in  old  England,  and  so  continued  well  into  the  pres- 
ent century.  That  it  was  a  community  deeply  relig- 
ious is  true  ;  it  but  it  was  a  religion  not  of  the  Puritan 
type,  however  harsh  was  its  exterior.  To  be  indus- 
trious, orderly,  decently  religious,  with  education 
enough,  seems  to  have  been  their  notion  of  a  good 
life,  as  different  from  our  modern  freedom  as  from  the 
too  close-fitting  habits  of  the  Puritan  days.  The  forest 
that  topped  the  hills  was  primitive,  the  intervales 
were  virgin  to  the  plough,  the  world  was  far  away, 
whether  of  fashion  or  governmental  authority.  Labor 
and  thoughts  of  peace  made  up  the  daily  round,  ex- 
cept as  occasionally  some  straying  Indian,  begging 
for  a  bit  of  food,  led  to  a  recital  of  the  dangerous 
times  of  old.  So  the  village  throve,  its  peaceful  an- 
nals unbroken  by  any  greater  disturbance  than  the 
petty  differences  of  the  town-meeting. 

When  the  summer  of  1755  came  on,  the  minister, 
the  Eev.  Thaddeus  Maccarty,  bethought  him,  as  usual 
no  doubt,  to  go  to  the  Commencement  at  Harvard 
College.  This  annual  pilgrimage,  as  to  a  Mecca, 
every  good  minister,  especially  if  a  son  of  Harvard, 
made  as  a  matter  of  course.  Beside  his  errand  of 
pious  reverence  to  the  shrine  of  culture,  the  reverend 
minister  had  another  commission  of  particular  mo- 
ment. The  grammar  school  at  Worcester  needed  a 
teacher,  and  Mr.  Maccarty  was  given  authority  to 
find  a  suitable  person.  Among  the  graduates  of  that 
summer  was  one,  who  seems  to  have  attracted  the  ap- 
proving notice  of  the  Worcester  clergyman,  for  he 
forthwith  engaged  him  for  the  post.  This  youth  of 
twenty  was  no  other  than  John  Adams,  afterward 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  first  of  a  fam  ■ 
ily  distinguished  for  essential  greatness.  What  Mr. 
Maccarty  thought  of  the  young  man  whom  he  had 
employed,  and  whom  he  had  frequent  opportunities 
afterward  to  observe,  would  be  interesting  to  know  ; 
what  young  John  Adams  thought  of  the  Reverend  Mac- 


carty, as  well  as  of  several  of  his  chief  parishioners, 
may  be  read  at  length  in  the  diary  and  letters  that 
form  part  of  the  second  volume  of  his  works,  edited 
by  his  grandson,  Charles  Francis  Adams.  It  is  not 
amiss  to  delay  in  the  course  of  our  sketch,  in  order  to 
speak  briefly  of  these  things.  Mr.  Adams  says  of 
himself  that  he  was  "  somewhat  remarked  as  a  re- 
spondent "  at  the  Commencement,  and  that  he  was 
not  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  set  out  for  Worces- 
tei  to  be  a  Latin  master.  He  was  sent  by  the  select- 
men to  board  with  Major  Nathaniel  Greene,  in  whose 
house  he  found  a  book  on  moral  philosophy.  He 
soon  learned  that  the  principles  of  deism  had  made 
some  progress  in  this  vicinity,  and  was  gratified 
thereat,  for  he  himself  had  grown  in  a  liberal  soil. 
However  dull  the  town  may  have  been,  he  seems  to 
have  found  men  to  his  taste  among  the  inhabitants. 
Major  Greene  told  him — in  a  prosy  way — thai  the 
matters  of  the  divinity  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  very  mysterious.  Doubtless,  Adams  was 
too  polite  to  do  more  than  yield  assent  to  his  elder, 
but  he  entered  in  his  diary  that  "mystery  is  a  cover 
for  absurdity."  At  Major  Chandler's  they  talked  of 
religious  things  also,  and  seemed  to  be  agreed  that 
liberal  thoughts  and  good  men  are  the  world's  need. 
When  he  took  tea  with  the  eminent  lawyer,  Attor- 
ney-General James  Putnam,  the  talk  turned  again  on 
such  things,  and  Mr.  Putnam  remarked  that  the  early 
Christians  seemed  to  him  enthusiasts, — an  opinion 
upon  which  the  diarist  makes  no  comment.  The  oc- 
cupation of  teacher,  no  doubt,  drew  upon  the  spirits 
of  the  future  great  man.  Writing  to  his  friend 
Cranch  in  Boston,  he  speaks  of  the  dreadful  solem- 
nity of  the  pedagogue  on  his  throne,  of  the  cringing 
multitude  before  him,  and  declares  himself  glad  when 
he  can  escape  from  the  scene  to  smoke  his  pipe  in 
quiet.  The  trade  was  not  to  his  mind,  and  it  is  no 
surprise  to  find  that  he  shortly  began  the  study  of  the 
law  with  Mr.  Putnam.  It  appears  that  he  continued 
to  be  the  schoolmaster  for  three  years,  when,  having 
been  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  he  removed 
from  Worcester  to  Boston. 

During  several  years  following  the  mastership  of 
John  Adams  things  pertaining  to  schools  in  Worces- 
ter went  on,  as  we  may  suppose,  in  a  somewhat  hum- 
drum fashion.  There  was  a  committee  for  the 
Centre,  and  another  for  the  quarters,  and  what  was 
necessary  got  itself  done  in  some  way.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1759,  the  inhabitants  of  Baggachoage  (Packa- 
choag)  petitioned  for  the  privilege  of  hiring  a  school- 
master, to  be  approved  by  the  selectmen,  so  that 
they  might  have  school  kept  all  the  year.  It  does 
not  appear  whether  the  petitioners  proposed  to  tax 
themselves  an  additional  sum  for  this  purpose.  If 
they  did,  so  reasonable  a  request  could  hardly  be 
negatived.  It  is,  however,  not  unlikely  that  the 
town  was  fearful  of  allowing  what  might  be  a  pre- 
cedent for  all  the  other  quarters,  and  preferred  to 
snub  the  over-topping  Baggachoage  people.     At  all 
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events  the  proposition  did  not  meet  favor.  The  time 
was  approacliing,  however,  when  private  enterprise 
was  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  public  in  matters 
of  education.  Such  a  period  is  inevitable  as  a  com- 
ni unity  grows  prosperous.  Certain  of  the  more  con- 
S|iicuous  citizens,  men  of  cultivation,  according  to 
the  standard  of  the  day,  desiring,  no  doubt,  better 
advantages  for  their  families,  as  well  as  the  common 
good,  asked  and  received,  in  the  year  1763,  permission 
to  erect  a  school-house  on  the  town  land  where  the 
selectmen  might  approve.  Among  the  petitioners 
were  James  Putnam,  referred  to  above,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Judge  John  Chandler.  A  building  was 
accordingly  set  up  on  a  part  of  the  land  held  for  min- 
isterial uses,  eastward  from  Main  Street,  and  not 
far  southerly  from  what  is  now  Foster  Street.  It  was 
a  modest  building,  having  but  two  rooms  in  its  single 
story.  It  is  difficult  to  think  that,  as  a  specimen  of 
educational  architecture,  it  was  any  great  improve- 
ment on  the  little  school-house  between  the  court- 
house and  the  bridge.  Such  as  it  was,  it  was,  doubt- 
less, sufficient,  and  by  the  judicious  control  which  its 
proprietors  exercised,  the  confidence  of  the  towns- 
people was  gained.  We  find  the  evidence  of  that  in 
the  following  record  : 

17G9.  March  17th.  A  Com.  on  Schools  report :  That  they  have  pro- 
posed to  the  proprietore  of  the  Grauimar  school  that  the  town  allow  said 
proprietors  £16  the  current  year,  said  proprietors  engaging  that  the 
said  Grammar  school  shall  be  free  for  all  persons  in  said  town  desirous 
of  learning  the  languages  (who  shall)  be  admitted  by  said  proprietors  to 
have  the  same  privileges  and  upon  the  same  terms  in  said  school,  as  the 
children  of  said  proprietors,  which  proposals  the  said  proprietors  have 
accepted— and  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  method  of  keeping 
English  school  in  said  town  (should  bo)  each  part  of  the  town  draw  the 
money  they  pay  toward  the  whole  sum  raised  the  current  year,  and 
each  have  their  proportion  of  the  interest  money  belonging  to  said 
school — to  be  kept  in  the  several  parts  of  the  town  in  such  season  of  the 
year  as  shall  be  agreed  on  by  the  major  part  of  said  quarter.  Tour  com- 
mittee have  divided  the  town  into  eight  parts  : 


Centre  of  the  town. 
Tatnick. 
Smith's  Quarter. 
Bagachoage. 


Stone's  Quarter. 
Stowell's  Quarter. 
Capt.  Curtis'  Quarter. 
Capt.  Flaggs'  Quarter. 


This  report  was  favorably  received,  and  the  division 
into  parts  or  quarters  was  thereafter  followed  as  pro- 
posed. The  system  thus  inaugurated  was  the  same, 
substantially,  as  was  urged  twenty-four  years  before, 
by  the  committee  of  Jonas  Kice  and  others.  From 
the  terms  used,  we  may  infer  that  a  Grammar  School 
meant  then  the  same  as  we  now  understand  by  High 
School.  The  "  grammar "  was  that  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  referred  to  as  "  the  languages,"  and  the  Eng- 
lish, or  non-language-teaching  schools,  were  distinct- 
ly set  off  from  the  Grammar  School.  This  was,  of 
course,  the  popular  and  ordinary  use  of  the  terms. 
The  words  "high  school"  were  probably  not  then 
used,  except  in  a  pleasant  derision  ;  and  they  are  not 
found  in  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  their 
present  meaning,  until  a  very  recent  time.  Common 
usage  has  given  them  a  special  and  accepted  signific- 
ance;    and  the  term  "grammar  school"    has   been 


degraded  to  its  present  use,  and  made  to  mean  the 
same  as  English  school  in  the  records  just  quoted. 

The  troublous  times  of  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion being  now  not  far  distant,  the  signs  of  coming 
disturbance  were  only  too  apparent  to  reflective 
minds. 

Life,  however,  went  on  with  that  calmness,  which 
is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  English-speaking 
communities.  The  farmer  ploughed,  the  artisan 
wrought,  the  trader  continued  his  trading.  Town- 
meetings,  often  of  a  peppery  sort,  were  held  as 
usual,  and  in  none  of  them  was  the  care  of  the 
schools  slighted.  Moneys  were  appropriated,  com- 
mittees named  ;  the  Grammar  School  and  the  rest 
were  matters  of  concern;  while  all  men  talked  of 
war  and  feared  the  worst.  The  customary  annual 
appropriation  for  schools  was,  as  it  had  been  for  a 
generation,  about  £100. 

The  student  of  the  faded  books  of  Town  Records 
remarks,  however,  that  in  1778  the  sum  of  £200  was 
set  apart  for  this  purpose. 

Before  he  has  found  himself  a  reason  for  this  sud- 
den doubling  of  the  amount,  he  is  surprised  to  ob- 
serve that  in  the  next  year  £600  are  appropriated. 
In  1780  the  amount  increases,  without  comment,  to 
£3000,  and  in  1781  the  munificent  sum  of  £4000  is 
appropriated.  This  extreme  lavishness  in  a  country 
village  is  inexplicable,  until  we  remember  that  these 
sums  were  payable  in  the  swiftly  depreciating  Con- 
tinental money.  The  appropriation,  thus  expanded 
forty  times  in  volume  with  the  years  of  war-time, 
suddenly  becomes  again,  in  1782,  a  plain  £100. 

Peace  was  at  hand;  the  Continental  money,  instead 
of  appreciating,  had  become  entirely  worthless,  and 
presumably  the  £100  were  made  up  of  hard  money 
that  had  been  hidden  away  in  stockings  and  corners 
by  the  thrifty  villagers. 

It  is  probable,  nevertheless,  that  no  little  disor- 
ganization crept  into  the  schools  during  these  years 
of  uncertainty  and  the  critical  limes  that  followed. 
The  town  was  presented  once  more  by  the  grand 
jury,  in  178.5,  for  not  maintaining  a  Grammar  School. 
The  semi-public  Grammar  School,  erected  on  tovvn 
land  in  1763,  was  doubtless  in  operation  ;  but  some 
unreasonable  tax-payers  would  insist  on  the  town 
giving  them  Latin  and  Greek  in  its  own  schools. 

To  meet  the  wishes  of  these  complainants,  or, 
more  strictly  speaking,  to  save  the  town  further 
trouble,  it  was  decided  that  the  committee  should 
agree  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Grammar  School 
now  keeping  ;  bargain  with  them,  in  fact,  to  instruct 
all  who  might  come  at  the  town's  charge.  No  men- 
tion of  further  presentment  of  the  town  occurs  ;  and 
we  may  infer  that,  henceforth,  Worcester  had  always 
a  public  school  at  which  any  aspiring  youth  might 
fit  himself  for  Harvard  College,  according  to  the 
requirements  then  made.  These  may  be  found  in 
"The  Laws,  Liberties  and  Orders  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege" as  follows: 
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"  When  any  scholar  is  able  to  read  Tully,  or  such 
like  Latin  author,  extempore,  and  make  and  speak 
true  Latin  in  verse  or  prose,  suo,  ut  aiunt,  Marte,  and 
decline  perfectly  the  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs 
in  the  Greek  tongue,  then  he  may  be  admitted  into 
the  College  ;  nor  shall  he  claim  admission  before  such 
qualification." 

The  constant  desire  for  proper  means  of  education 
led  to  the  building,  some  years  before  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  of  another  and  more  pretentious  school- 
house.  That  before  referred  to  as  owned  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  proprietors  was  of  too  small  capacity,  and, 
indeed,  had  now  been  put  to  other  uses  than  it  was 
meant  for.  A  new  undertaking  was  engaged  in,  not 
unlike  the  former.  Elijah  Dix,  Joseph  Allen,  Levi 
Lincoln,  John  Green,  Palmer  Goulding  and  other 
citizens,  having  formed  a  stock  company,  erected  a 
building,  which  contemporary  writers  describe  with 
much  appearance  of  pride.  It  stood  on  the  west  side 
of  Main  Street,  at  a  point  some  two  hundred  feet 
north  of  what  is  now  the  head  of  Central  Street,  and 
on  the  spot  covered  by  the  Chadwick  Building. 
The  structure  had  two  large  rooms  below,  one  for  a 
grammar  and  the  other  for  an  English  school ;  while 
above  was  one  large  hall,  intended  for  occasions  of 
display  and  exhibition.  In  the  great  hall  there  wa'* 
a  fire-place  at  each  end,  and  on  the  roof  was  placed 
a  cupola  and  bell.  This  building,  smaller  than  thirty 
that  Worcester  has  to-day,  became  the  boasted  "cen- 
tre school-house."  In  1801  the  proprietors  sold  it  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Centre  District,  by  whom  it  was 
used  for  more  than  forty  years. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  our  century  the  affairs 
of  the  schools  went  on  somewhat  listlessly,  yet  with 
apparent  increase  of  usefulness.  The  moneys  appro- 
priated grew  from  thirteen  hundred  dolhirs  in  1803  to 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  in  1824,  but  there  was 
evidently  need  of  the  intelligent  control  of  a  special 
or  expert  committee.  Such  committees  as  were  from 
•time  to  time  raised  were  in  earnest,  but  their  sphere 
was  limited  and  their  advice  held  cheap.  Thus  the 
committees  frequently  advised  that  the  grammar- 
school  should  be  no  longer  a  "moving"  school,  but 
fixed  ;  but  so  practical  a  suggestion  was  long  disre- 
garded, and  the  peripatetic  policy  seems  to  have  been 
followed  until  1810  or  later.  In  fact,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  schools  was  a  part  only  of  the  general 
management  of  town  affairs.  The  selectmen,  or  such 
special  committee  as  might  be  named,  directed  all 
things.  Under  this  system  the  schools  were  likely  to 
and  did  receive  the  same  attention  as  any  other  town 
matter  required  by  the  general  laws.  Some  thought- 
ful persons  must  have  seen  the  need  of  expert  control 
of  the  schools,  and  must  have  often  reflected  that  the 
democracy  of  the  town-meeting  were  not  likely  to 
permit  any  interference  with  the  domain  of  their  se- 
lectmen. If  A,  B,  C  or  X  could  order  the  matters  of 
the  town  roads,  the  town  pound,  or  the  town  pump, 
why  could  he  not  also  direct  the  schools?     To  this 


question  silence  was  the  easiest  answer.  A  commu- 
nity usually  escapes  from  a  period  of  mediocrity  by 
some  seeming  accident  that  puts  the  right  persons  in 
authority.  So  it  happened  in  Worcester,  and  the  oc- 
casion which  led  directly  to  a  most  important  advance, 
arose  at  a  school-meeting  of  the  Centre  District,  held 
in  1823.  A  committee  was  constituted  to  report  in 
general  what  the  schools  required.  The  membership 
of  this  committee  was  of  an  order  much  beyond  the 
common.  There  were  Samuel  M.  Burnside,  a  lawyer 
of  distinction  ;  Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  a  learned  minis- 
ter, father  of  the  historian  ;  Levi  Lincoln,  also  a  lawyer 
and  a  man  marked  for  greatness  ;  Otis  Corbet  and 
Samuel  Jennison.  These  gentlemen  were  able  to 
agree  on  a  report  of  important  character  and  to  secure 
its  adoption  by  the  people  of  the  district.  The  es- 
sence of  their  report  lay  in  the  third  recommendation 
as  follows: 

In  the  third  place,  Your  Committee  recommend,  that  a  board  of 
twelve  overseers  be  chosen  annually  b)'  ballot,  whose  duty  it  shall  be, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Selectmen,  to  determine  upon  the  qualifications 
of  instructors  and  to  contract  with  them  for  their  services;  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  attainments  of  scholars  to  be  admitted  into  said  schools 
respectively;  to  prescribe  the  course  of  instruction  tlierein,  and  all 
necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  thereof;  to  deter- 
mine upon  all  complaints  of  instructors,  of  parents  or  of  scholars, 
which  may  arise  in  relation  to  said  schools,  or  either  of  them  ;  to  visit 
and  examine  said  schools  respectively,  at  stated  periods  during  the  year  ; 
to  encourage,  in  every  suitable  manner,  both  instructors  and  scholars  in 
the  performaace  of  their  relative  duties  ;  and  to  make  a  report  in  writ- 
ing annually  to  the  District,  of  the  condition  of  said  Schools  during  the 
period  of  their  office. 

The  recommendations  of  this  committee,  being  once 
put  into  effect,  made  the  schools  and  their  manage- 
ment by  overseers  almost  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
government  with  all  the  other  affairs  of  the  town  as 
ordered  by  the  selectmen.  Samuel  M.  Burnside, 
chairman  of  this  committee,  being  sent  a  few  years 
later  to  the  General  Court,  laid  before  that  body  a 
scheme  for  the  control  of  schools  similar  to  this,  em- 
bodying it  in  a  general  law.  The  Legislature  passed 
the  bill,  and  thus  was  established  that  imperium  in 
imperio,  which  the  school  system  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  to-day. 

The  limits  set  for  this  sketch  will  not  permit  any 
detailed  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  schools. 
The  eminent  men  who  constituted  the  committee 
of  1823  became  forthwith,  with  one  exception,  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  That  abounding 
interest  in  the  public  weal  which  had  inspired  their 
recommendations  equally  animated  them  in  the 
application  of  the  system.  From  year  to  year  their 
names  appear  in  connection  with  school  affairs,  but 
more  particularly  those  of  Aaron  Bancroft  and  Samuel 
M.  Burnside.  In  1825  the  good  minister,  desirous  no 
doubt  of  a  little  innocent  pageantry,  which  should  at 
once  arouse  the  youth  and  please  the  eye  of  the  elders, 
proposed  that  there  should  be  an  annual  address  be- 
fore the  assembled  schools,  each  with  its  teacher  at 
its  head.  It  was  to  occur  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic 
year,  was  to  be  in  some  church,  was  to  be  on  the  im- 
portance of  education,   and  should  be  followed  by 
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prayer.  The  proposition  was  acceptable  to  the  over- 
seers, and  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  addresses  was 
made  by  Mr.  Bancroft  himself.  The  address  in  the 
following  year  was  by  Mr.  Burnside.  This  agreeable 
mode  of  ending  the  year's  work  continued  for  some 
ten  years,  during  which  time  several  of  the  most 
eminent  citizens  of  Worcester  did  duty  as  orators  of 
tlie  day.  In  the  number  were  the  Rev.  Alonzo  Hill, 
Isaac  Davis,  Alfred  D.  Foster,  John  S.  C.  Abbott, 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Ira  M.  Barton  and  William  Lin- 
coln. A  custom  so  innocent  and  profitable  might 
well  have  been  continued  indefinitely,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  increasiug  number  of  pupils  made  it 
inconvenient  to  assemble  them  in  one  place.  At  all 
es-euts,  the  annual  address  seems  to  have  been  last 
given  in  1836,  at  which  time  there  were  said  to  be 
twelve  hundred  pupils  iu  the  schools.  The  sum  ex- 
pended for  school  uses  in  that  year  was  about  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  number  of  teachers  was 
thirty. 

The  Centre  School-house,  in  due  time,  was  found  too 
small  for  the  uses  required  of  it.  It  was  decided, 
therefore,  to  erect  a  separate  building  for  the  grammar 
or  Latin  department.  Accordingly  a  brick  school- 
house,  the  first  one  in  town,  was  built  in  1832  on 
Thomas  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Summer  Street.  This 
was,  specifically,  the  "  Latin  school  for  boys,"  the 
girls  yet  receiving  their  higher  tuition,  which  did  not 
ill  general  include  the  languages,  in  the  Centre  School- 
house. 

The  pupils  of  the  Latin  school  who  yet  remain 
have  very  tender  recollections  of  Charles  Thurber, 
who  was  the  principal  during  several  years  ending  in 
1840.  He  was  a  true  teacher  of  the  type  of  fifty  years 
ago,  severe,  exacting,  learned,  yet  withal  lovable. 
Elbridge  Smith,  a  later  principal,  was  also  a  revered 
teacher,  and  remained  with  the  Latin  school  until, 
and  after,  it  was  merged  with  the  coming  High  School. 

It  was  a  very  important  step  in  the  history  of  the 
Worcester  schools  when,  in  1844,  it  was  decided  at  a 
town-meeting  to  establish  a  "  High  School,"  in  the 
modern  sense,  suflicient  for  the  needs  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pupils,  and  intended  for  the  use  of 
the  whole  town.  Many  persons  had  doubted  the 
expediency  of  aflbrding  to  girls  the  same  advantages 
of  a  classical  education  as  were  given  to  boys.  That 
doubt  was  laid  aside  by  this  time,  and  a  building  was 
projected  on  a  liberal  scale,  to  be  styled  the  "Classical 
and  English  High  School,"  and  used  for  both  sexes. 
Twelve  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  suitable  structure  was  raised  at  the 
west  corner  of  Walnut  and  Maple  Streets.  It  was  a 
brick  building,  with  a  basement  for  general  uses,  and 
two  stories  above,  with  three  large  rooms  on  each 
floor.  Those  on  the  first  floor  served  for  the  English 
High  School,  those  above  for  the  classical  departmen  . 
This  school  met  the  wants  of  the  growing  city  fi>r 
almost  a  generation ;  but  in  the  years  of  unusual 
prosperity  that  followed  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  it 


was  found  too  small.  The  building  was,  therefore, 
moved,  as  it  stood,  across  Walnut  Street  to  the  north 
side,  where  it  yet  remains  in  use  as  a  grammar  school. 
Many  of  the  most  cherished  recollections  of  the  men 
and  women  now  of  ripe  age  in  the  city  are  tied  up 
with  this  old  building.  Elbridge  Smith,  coming  from 
the  Thomas  Street  Latin  School,  was  the  first  prin- 
cipal. Of  those  who  served  as  principals  or  assistants, 
mention  may  be  made  of  several  who  afterward 
became  distinguished.  Such  are  Nelson  Wheeler, 
later  a  professor  of  Greek  in  Brown  University; 
George  P.  Fisher,  now  professor  in  Yale  University  ; 
James  M.  Whiton,  eminent  as  a  Greek  scholar,  and 
Daniel  H.  Chamberlain,  Governor  of  South  Carolina 
in  the  troublous  times  of  reconstruction. 

In  1848  the  town  of  Worcester,  leaving  its  village 
life,  became  a  chartered  city.  There  were  then  fifty- 
two  teachers,  something  less  than  three  thousand 
scholars,  and  the  annual  expenditure  was  about  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars.  All  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  several  school  districts  and  their  overseers  now 
passed  into  the  control  of  a  School  Committee,  of 
which  the  mayor  is,  ex-officio,  the  head. 

The  present  High  School  building  was  dedicated  to 
public  use  in  the  year  1871.  The  need  of  greater  ac- 
commodation having  long  been  apparent,  it  had  been 
suggested  that  the  old  building  be  taken  for  other 
uses  and  a  suitable  structure  erected.  After  some 
\  ears  of  delay  the  matter  was  approved  by  the  School 
Committee,  and  their  report,  accompanied  by  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  more  than  a  thousand  citizens,  was 
laid  before  the  City  Council.  This  body,  by  its  com- 
mittee on  education,  forthwith  entered  on  the  duty 
of  erecting  a  building  which,  it  was  hoped,  would 
answer  the  public  needs  for  many  years.  The  old 
building,  as  has  been  said,  wat  removed,  and  the 
new  one  put  on  the  same  lot,  but  a  few  feet  farther 
west.  The  city  was  then  passing  through  an  era  of 
great  prosperity,  and  the  views  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  work  were  of  a  liberal  order.  It  is  • 
not  to  be  doubted  that  the  comprehensive  mind  of 
the  then  mayor,  James  B.  Blake,  largely  shaped  the 
plans  that  were  adopted.  By  a  happy  fortune  the 
preparing  of  a  design  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  H.  H. 
Richardson,  who,  though  then  but  little  known,  was 
soon  to  achieve  fame  as  America's  great  architect. 
He  was  the  junior  of  Gambrill  &  Richardson,  archi- 
tects, of  New  York.  In  this  early  work  the  breadth 
of  treatment  and  leaning  toward  the  classic,  so  char- 
acteristic of  Richardson's  later  productions,  are 
easily  observable.  To  relieve  the  expansive  fmnt 
he  proposed  a  square  clock-tower,  which,  rising  to 
nearly  twice  the  height  of  the  main  building,  sh  uld 
end  in  a  very  graceful  and  slow-tapering  spire.  Four 
smaller  spires,  set  on  the  corners  of  the  chief  struct- 
ure, gave  correspondence  to  the  whole  work.  The 
material  being  brick,  various  colors  were  introduced, 
and  to  some  extent  a  whitish  sandstone,  that  har- 
monized well  with   the  rest.     This   striking  design 
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was  accepted,  and  the  work  committed  to  builders, 
the  Norcross  Brothers,  who  have  since  carried  to 
completion  many  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of 
this  gifted  man.  The  designer  and  the  builder,  the 
mind  and  the  head,  thus  fitly  came  together.  The 
building  has  three  floors,  on  the  upper  of  which  is  a 
large  hall  used  for  assembling,  for  general  purposes, 
all  the  pupils.  There  are,  beside  this,  nineteen  lofty 
and  well-lighted  recitation  or  lecture-rooms,  with 
proper  accommodation  for  five  hundred  scholars. 
At  the  present  writing  the  number  in  attendance  is 
much  beyond  that,  and  it  is  plain  that  before  many 
months  other  arrangements  will  need  to  be  made. 
The  original  division  into  a  classical  and  an  English 
department  is  observed,  and  the  course  of  study  is 
such  that  a  graduate  is  quite  competent  to  make  un- 
limited advance  thereafter  in  the  way  of  self-culture 
Without  recourse  to  any  college.  The  modern  lan- 
guages receive  special  attention  both  as  literatures 
and  colloquially,  and  the  instruction  in  physics,  the 
general  sciences  and  mathematics,  is  justly  regarded 
as  very  good.  From  the  classical  department  the 
pupils  go  with  honor  to  a  dozen  different  colleges. 
The  present  principal,  Alfred  S.  Roe,  an  alumnus  of 
Wesleyan  University,  has  had  charge  of  the  school 
during  eight  years,  and  has  the  aid  of  an  able  corps 
of  teachers.  They  are  twenty-two  in  number, — nine 
men  and  thirteen  women, — sixteen  being  graduates  of 
college,  and  all  of  some  collegiate  training. 

The  interest  of  the  people  in  the  High  School  is 
well  indicated  by  the  many  gifts  which  liberal  citi- 
zens have  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  its  efficiency  or  beauty.  At  the  opening  of 
the  old  High  School  building,  in  1844,  Stephen  Salis- 
bury purchased,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  a  set  of 
philosophical  apparatus  that  was  very  complete  for 
the  time.  In  1859  Alexander  H.  Bullock,  afterward 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  established  a  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  medals  annually  to  profi- 
cient students.  This  fund  was  later,  by  consent  of 
the  donor,  changed  to  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
library  and  the  purchase  of  apparatus.  When  the 
present  building  was  dedicated  other  free-minded  citi- 
zens gave  a  clock  for  the  tower,  a  bell,  bronze  foun- 
tains and  works  of  art.  Of  late  years,  too,  the  cus- 
tom has  become  established  for  retiring  classes  to  put 
on  the  walls,  or  in  the  lobbies  of  the  building,  some 
portrait  or  bust  of  famous  men,  of  the  ancient  or 
modern  days. 

M^ny  other  noble  gifts  have  been  added,  and  a 
fine  memorial  tablet  placed  on  the  walls,  testifying 
to  the  service  of  the  High  School  boys  in  the  armies 
of  our  country. 

The  present  situation  of  the  schools  may  be  briefly 
described.  The  city  owns  over  forty  buildings,  used 
exclusively  for  school-keeping,  ranging  from  the 
elaborate  High  School  to  the  humblest  suburban 
school-house.  These  are  valued,  stating  it  roundly, 
at  one  million   dollars.      More  than  three  hundred 


teachers  are  employed,  and  the  total  enrollment  of 
pupils  is  over  fourteen  thousand.  The  expenditure 
for  school  purposes  last  year  was  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  dollars,  being  about  one-fifth  of  all 
the  taxes  paid  in  the  city.  These  figures  are  drawn 
from  the  annual  report  of  1887. 

The  care  of  the  schools  is  vested,  as  before  said,  in 
the  mayor  and  a  committee  of  twenty-four  persons. 
Each  ward  of  the  city  has  three  members  in  the  com- 
mittee, the  term  of  office  being  three  years.  One 
member  is  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  annual  election,  in 
each  ward,  and  thus  no  more  than  a  third  of  the 
committee  are  new  to  the  work  at  any  one  time. 

Certain  standing  sub-committees  are  named  by  the 
mayor  in  January  of  each  year.  These  consist  of 
five  or  six  persons  each,  and  have  certain  special 
matters  left  to  them.  Thus,  there  are  at  present  five 
standing  committees, — i.e.,  on  school-houses,  on 
books  and  apparatus,  on  teachers,  on  appointments 
and  on  finance. 

There  are  also  minor  committees  of  visitation, 
named  by  the  committee  on  appointments,  whose 
duties  are  specially  to  visit  and  oversee  the  doings  of 
the  school  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Thus,  in 
theory,  at  least,  every  school  has  frequent  visits  by 
its  special  committeeman,  and  is  also  open  to  the 
calls  of  any  arid  all  members  of  the  committee. 
Both  the  minor  and  the  standing  committees  report 
their  doings  and  recommendations  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, at  a  stated  monthly  meeting. 

It  would  appear  readily,  from  the  foregoing,  that 
the  citizens  chosen  to  these  honorable  and  responsi- 
ble duties  are  in  daily  close  touch  with  the  schools. 
But  it  is  a  truism  that  in  these  busy  and  material 
days  few  citizens  are  found  able,  even  if  willing,  to 
give  their  time  freely  to  the  public  concerns.  It  is 
therefore  fortunate  that  the  Commonwealth  has  pro- 
vided a  medium  between  the  School  Committees  and 
the  pupils,  in  the  person  and  ofiice  of  a  superinten- 
dent of  schools.  The  appointment  of  such  an  agent, 
being  first  authorized  by  law  in  1854,  has  become 
habitual  in  all  the  larger  towns  of  the  State.  Three 
men,  before  the  present  incumbent,  have  held  that 
office  in  Worcester,  viz. :  Rev.  George  Bushnell,  in 
1858  ;  Rev.  J.  D.  E.  Jones,  during  seven  years  up  to 
1865 ;  and  Col.  B.  P.  Chenoweth,  during  two  and  a 
half  years  following  the  late  war. 

The  present  superintendent,  Albert  P.  Marble, 
Ph.D.,  entered  upon  duty  in  October,  1868.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Colby  University,  and  is,  at  present, 
president  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
During  the  twenty  years  of  his  service  the  cares  of 
the  office  have  more  than  doubled  with  the  increase 
of  the  school  population. 

There  was  a  time,  fresh  in  our  memory,  when  the 
duty  of  a  committeeman,  after  the  teacher  had  been 
engaged  and  sent  to  his  work,  was  to  attend  at  inter- 
vals, look  important  and  ask  a  few  hard  questions. 
Everything  else  took  care  of  itself. 
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To-day  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Worces- 
ter is  the  chief  of  a  grent  bureau  of  administration. 
He  is  a  director  of  hundreds  and  thousands  who 
unite  in  work  as  he  orders. 

Far  from  being  able  frequently  to  visit  one  teacher 
after  another,  and  supervise  his  or  her  particular 
mode  of  teaching,  he  must  sit  in  the  centre,  and  see 
that  the  great  business  goes  on  in  all  its  departments. 
The  danger  is,  that  a  "  machine"  will  be  created,  and 
individuality  of  teacher  and  pupil  be  everywhere  im- 
paired. Such  a  result  is  especially  to  be  feared 
where,  as  here,  the  schools  being  of  necessity  graded, 
the  pupils  go  from  one  to  another  by  stated  examina- 
tions. A  distinct  effort  to  avoid  this  evil,  and  to  pro- 
mote originality  rather  than  system,  has  been  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  present  superintendence  of  the  Wor- 
cester schools.  Among  the  means  to  this  end  have 
been  the  frequent  assembling  of  teachers  in  confer- 
ence, the  urging  upon  them  of  private  culture  and 
the  finding  for  pupils  subjects  of  study  or  reading 
supplementary  to  the  usual  books,  and  designed  to 
enliven  their  mental  frame.  In  the  matter  of  ex- 
amination for  promotion,  while  there  is  a  formal  ex- 
ercise of  that  nature  in  the  schools,  both  teacher  and 
pupil  are  aware  that  the  final  test  is  the  judgment  of 
the  teacher,  based  on  daily  notice  of  the  pupil  during 
the  term  past.  Thus  the  much -complained -of 
strain  of  examination  day,  and  the  weeks  before,  is 
to  a  large  degree  avoided.  Thus,  too,  the  schools 
become  a  field  of  training  for  the  many,  and  the  av- 
erage scholar,  apt  to  be  slow,  is  not  made  to  suffer 
that  the  few  brightest  may  i-hine  forth. 

A  most  useful  adjunct  to  the  public  schools  is  found 
in  the  State  Normal  School.  This  is  one  of  several 
schools  established  in  dift'erent  parts  of  the  Common- 
wealth, in  order  to  teach  the  teachers  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. It  is  doubtless  true  in  this  art,  as  in  that  of 
poetry,  that  the  greatest  is  born,  not  made.  Never- 
theless, as  it  is  possible  to  teach  the  elements  of  the 
poetic  art,  so  it  must  be  to  show  the  moderately 
well-equipped  scholar  what  it  is  to  teach,  though  na- 
ture may  not  have  given  him  the  grand  secret  for 
himself.  The  State  Board  of  Education,  by  a  resolve 
(of  the  General  Court),  which  went  into  effect  in 
June,  1871,  were  authorized  and  required  to  establish 
a  Normal  School  in  the  city  of  Worcester;  and  the 
trustees  of  the  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital  were  au- 
thorized and  required  to  convey,  for  this  purpose,  a 
tract  of  land  of  not  more  than  five  acres,  to  be  located 
by  the  Governor  and  Council,  within  certain  limits. 
An  appropriation  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  was  made, 
upon  condition  that  the  city  of  Worcester  should  pay 
the  Board  of  Education,  for  the  purposes  named  in 
the  resolve,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  This 
condition  was  promptly  complied  with.  The  tract 
was  located  by  the  Governor  and  Council  September 
2,  1871,  and  a  few  days  later  the  conveyance  was 
made  by  tlie  trustees  of  the  hospital  to  the  Board  of 
Education  and  its  successors,  in  trust,  as  directed. 


The  Normal  School  was  opened  to  pui)ils  in  Sep- 
ber,  1874,  the  present  principal,  E.  Harlow  Russell, 
then  assuming  charge.  The  tract  of  land  taken  was 
a  part  of  what  had  been  called  Hospital  Grove,  on  a 
hill  of  considerable  height,  and  with  ledges  of  rock 
cropping  out  liere  and  there.  The  stone  for  the 
building  was  quarried  on  the  spot,  and  a  massive  and 
sufficiently  imposing  structure  prepared.  From  any 
part  of  the  grove  one  looks  down  on  the  bee-hive  of 
Worcester,  where,  within  a  stone's  throw,  every  kind 
of  industry,  in  wood  or  iron,  is  pursued,  and  from  the 
top  of  the  building  an  extensive  view  may  be  had, 
ranging  over  several  neighboring  towns.  The  inner 
arrangements  of  the  building  are  of  a  specially  con- 
venient and  liberal  sort,  being  devised  by  the  princi- 
pal, according  to  comfort  and  good  sense. 

The  Board  of  Education,  in  1880,  declared  the 
object  of  the  school  as  follows  : 

The  desigu  of  the  Normal  Scliool  is  strictly  professional,  that  is,  to 
prepare  in  the  best  'possible  nuumer  the  pupils  for  tlie  work  of  organ- 
izing, governing  and  teaching  the  public  schools  of  the  Comraonwealtli , 
To  this  end  there  must  be  the  moat  thorough  knowledge,  first,  of  the 
branches  of  learning  required  to  be  taught  in  the  schools;  second,  of 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  these  branches ;  and  third,  of  right  men- 
tal training.  The  time  of  one  course  extends  through  a  period  of  two 
years,  of  the  other  through  a  period  of  four  years,  and  is  divided  into 
terms  of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  daily  sessions  of  not  less  tlian  five 
days  each  week. 

Thestudiesof  the  two  years'  course  are  such  as  prop- 
erly to  fit  the  ordinary  scholar  for  usefulness  in  the 
lower  grades  of  the  public  schools,  and  a  diploma  to 
that  effect  is  awarded.  The  four  years'  course  being 
much  more  comprehensive,  the  student  is  required  to 
take  up  Latin  and  French,  with  the  privilege  of  Ger- 
man and  Greek.  During  both  courses  very  special 
attention  is  given  to  the  science  of  education  and  the 
art  of  teaching,  and  the  graduate  goes  forth  a  well- 
fitted  teacher  for  any  school  whatever.  The  required 
age  for  admission,  in  young  men,  is  seventeen  years ; 
in  young  women,  sixteen  years.  If  the  applicant 
proposes  to  teach  in  the  Massachusetts  schools,  his 
tuition  and  all  text-books  are  free  ;  otherwise  there  is 
an  annual  fee  of  thirty  dollars.  The  principal  is 
ass'sted  by  seven  accomplished  teachers,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  last  year  was  almost  two 
hundred.  Since  the  opening  of  the  school  there  have 
been  three  hundred  and  forty-five  graduates.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  Normal  School,  which  attaches  it  closely 
to  the  city  public  schools,  is  the  apprenticeship  system, 
so  called.  This  is  described  in  thcannual  catalogue, 
as  follows : 

The  student,  after  three  terms,  or  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  Norma 
School,  is  allowed  tu  go  into  one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of 
Worcester  to  serve  as  assistant  to  the  teacher  of  that  echool  ;  to  take 
part  in  the  instruction,  management  and  general  work  of  teaching  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  teacher  ;  and  even  to  act  as  substitute  for  the 
teacher  for  an  hour,  a  half-day  or  a  day,  at  the  discretion  of  the  latter 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  superintendent.  One  student  only  at  a 
time  is  assigned  to  any  one  teacher  ;  but  each  student  serves  in  at  least 
three  grades  of  schools  in  the  course  of  his  term  of  service,  the  dura- 
tion of  which  is  six  months  or  half  a  school  year.  After  finishing  hi* 
apprenticeship  the  student  resumes  his  coui-se  at  the  Normal  School, 
spending  another  half  year  there  before  receiving  his  diploma. 
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Regarding  this  system,  it  is  not,  of  course,  claimed 
that  it  is  new.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  drawn  from  the 
experience  of  European  countries.  In  its  application 
here  it  has  fully  met  expectation,  and  receives  the 
constant  approval  of  the  School  Committee.  It  should 
be  said  tiiat  the  apprenticeship  is  voluntary — but 
those  who  look  forward  conscientiously  to  teaching 
are  glad  usually  of  the  opportunity  to  see  what  they 
can  do. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Normal   School,  with   its 
accompanying  address,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
occasions  that  the  round  year  offers  to  Worcester  resi- 
dents. Among  those  who  have  made  formal  addresses 
have  been  William  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  Rev.  Thomas 
Hill,   D.D.,  Mrs.   Julia    Ward  Howe,   President   G.  ! 
Stanley  Hall,  now  of  Clark  University  ;  Charles  Dud- 
ley Warner,  Professor   E.   S.  Morse,   of  Salem,  and  i 
John   Fiske,  of  Cambridge.     Thus  is  the  graduate,  ' 
as  he  takes  leave  of  the  still  home  of  delightful  study, 
cheered  on  his  road  to  culture  by  the  persuasions  of 
ripe  minds  and  bright  wits. 

II.    INCORPORATED    INSTITUTIONS. 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross. — The  inspiration 
to  the  founding  of  this  institution  came  from  the  Right  : 
Reverend  Benedict  Joseph  Fenwick,  second  bishop 
of  Boston.  It  had  long  been  a  wish  cherished  by  i 
him  to  establish  within  his  domain  an  institution  for  j 
higher  secular  culture.  The  opportunity  seemed  to  ' 
be  at  hand  when,  in  1842,  the  Rev.  James  Fitton, 
who  had  built  a  seminary  for  young  men  on  the  slope 
of  Packachoag  Hill,  in  Worcester,  offered  to  give 
what  he  had  there,  with  sixty  acres  of  land,  to  the 
bishop.  The  site  and  the  offer  were  altogether  such 
as  were  desirable,  and  steps  were  at  once  taken 
towards  the  carrying  out  of  the  great  project.  The 
Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  being  asked  to  assume 
charge  of  the  enterprise,  did  so  in  the  autumn  of  1843. 
Rev.  Thomas  F.  Mulledy  was  appointed  president,  and 
temporary  occupation  was  made  of  the  old  seminary 
and  other  small  buildings,  pending  the  erection 
(which  was  at  once  begun)  of  an  imposing  structure 
of  brick  and  granite.  With  few  students,  and  amid 
much  financial  distress,  the  work  was  urged  forward. 
In  1846  the  founder.  Bishop  Fenwick,  dying,  his  body 
was  brought  and  laid  in  the  small  cemetery,  almost 
■within  the  shadow  of  the  college.  In  1849,  a  class 
being  almost  ready  to  graduate,  it  was  thought  well 
that  a  charter  of  incorporation  be  asked  from  the 
State,  so  that  the  customary  degrees  might  be  granted. 
The  application  was  refused  when  laid  before  the 
General  Court,  but  another  expedient  presented 
itself.  The  young  men  being  certified  as  worthy  of 
a  degree,  in  whatever  department,  the  Georgetown 
College,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  granted  them 
the  corresponding  degrees,  and  so  continued  to  do  for 
many  years. 

In  the  year  1852  the  college  met  with  a  misfortune 
which   came   near   ending    its  career,  the    buildings 


being  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire. 
The  loss  was  said  to  be  fifty  thousand  dollars,  with 
no  insurance.  Not  enough  remained  of  the  buildings 
even  to  shelter  the  students,  so  that  one  hundred  of 
them  were  billeted  in  various  friendly  houses  in  the 
city  on  the  night  following  the  fire.  This  calamity 
led  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  college,  and 
many  feared  a  permanent  abandonment  of  the  enter- 
prise; but  such  was  not  the  mind  of  its  faithful 
friends.  They  came  promptly  to  the  rescue,  rnoney 
was  contributed,  new  buildings  begun,  and  in  October 
of  the  year  following  Holy  Cross  was  again  ready  to 
receive  its  students.  During  the  fourteen  months 
that  had  passed  since  the  fire  the  students  had  scat- 
tered into  many  other  institutions,  and  the  number  that 
returned  was  small.  The  opening  was  really  a  begin- 
ning, as  if  on  a  new  foundation.  The  college,  however, 
throve  and  grew,  though  slowly,  and  began  to  gain,  as 
an  institution,  the  favorable  regard  of  many  who 
were  not  Catholics.  Among  these  was  the  great  Gov- 
ernor, John  A.  Andrew.  He  visited  the  college  in 
1862,  and  attended  the  annual  Commencement  of  the 
year  following.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  much 
impressed  with  the  value  of  the  training  given,  lor 
he  personally  suggested  to  the  faculty  the  wisdom 
of  again  applying  for  a  charter  of  incorporation. 
The  Legislature  of  1865,  when  a  charter  was  asked 
for,  was  found  to  be  of  different  mind  from  that  of 
1849,  and  the  much-desired  instrument  was  obtained 
without  opposition.  It  gives  the  faculty  power  to 
confer  all  such  degrees  as  are  usually  conferred  by 
colleges  in  the  Commonwealth,  except  medical 
degrees. 

The  present  situation  of  things  at  Holy  Cross  may 
be  briefly  described.  One  vast  brick  building,  three 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  contains  the  lecture 
and  recitation  rooms,  the  library,  chapel,  dormitories 
for  two  hundred  students,  and  the  necessary  apart- 
ments for  the  president  and  faculty.  The  president, 
Samuel  Cahill,  S.J.,  is  assisted  by  a  corps  of  twenty 
professors  and  instructors.  The  schedule  of  studies 
is  in  accord  with  that  usually  approved  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  the  course  being  ordinarily  completed 
in  seven  years.  The  student  is  made  familiar  with 
the  best  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  while,  side  by  side 
with  these  studies,  goes  a  course  in  mathematics,  ex- 
tending to  the  highest  branches.  The  modern  lan- 
guages receive  special  attention,  as  well  as  history  in 
its  manifold  relations.  In  the  la.st  year  of  a  student's 
stay  he  is  especially  trained  in  rational  philosophy 
and  the  natural  sciences.  It  is  obvious  that  the  pro- 
duct of  study,  as  here  pursued,  is  an  exact  and  careful 
scholar,  of  high  general  culture.  As  might  be  naturally 
supposed,  a  cousiderable  share  of  the  graduates  turn 
towards  the  priesthood,  yet  far  the  larger  part  are 
found  to  engage  in  the  secular  professions  and  in  the 
varied  employments  of  the  day,  whereby  wealth  and 
station  may  be  secured. 

The  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. — This 
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institution  originated  in  a  fund  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  given  by  John  Boynton,  of  Templeton, 
in  Worcester  County.  His  purpose  was  to  found  a 
school,  free  to  all  residents  of  the  county,  wherein 
young  men  might  learn,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  study,  some  or  all  of  the  useful  mechanic 
arts.  The  project  commended  itself  to  other  men  of 
philanthropic  mind,  and  epecially  to  the  Hon.  Stephen 
Salisbury  and  the  Hon.  Ichabod  Washburn,  both  of 
whom  added  large  sums  to  the  original  gift.  The 
citizens  of  Worcester  united  also  in  a  liberal  sub- 
scription, so  that,  at  length,  the  endowment  amounted 
to  nearly  a  half-million  dollars.  The  institution  was 
incorporated  in  186.5,  and  the  work  of  preparation  so 
pushed  on  that  in  November,  1868,  the  doors  were 
thrown  open  to  students.  The  charter  gave  the  name 
of  the  institution  as  "  The  Worcester  County  Free 
Institute  of  Industrial  Science;  "  but  this  somewhat 
cumbrous  title,  however  expressive  of  the  founder's 
intention,  was  changed  in  1887,  by  special  act  of  the 
Legislature,  to  that  given  above.  Two  theories  were 
entertained  as  to  the  proper  scope  of  the  school. 
Should  it  be  chiefly  a  school  of  the  manual  arts,  add- 
ing thereto  some  knowledge  of  the  scientific  side  of 
industrial  processes  ?  Should  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  a  school  of  science,  adding,  however,  a  sufficient 
manual  knowledge  to  enable  the  student  intelli- 
gently to  direct  or  engage  in  industrial  processes  ? 
Probably  most  persons  expected  the  former  theory 
to  be  adopted,  and  looked  forward  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  class  of  skilled  workmen,  but  the  second 
view  prevailed  with  the  governing  body  of  the  insti- 
tute, and  remains  to-day  the  policy  of  the  school. 

Charles  O.  Thompson,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  and  a  specialist  in  chemistry,  returning  from 
an  examination  of  the  best  European  polytechnic 
schools,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  faculty.  He 
proposed  a  three  years'  course  of  study,  afterward 
extended  to  four  years,  with  a  standard  of  scholar- 
ship higher  than  most  young  men  who  at  first  came 
for  instruction  could  attain.  The  proportion  of  grad- 
uates was  therefore  small  during  several  years,  and 
some  persons  doubted  if  the  aims  of  the  principal 
were  not  unreasonable.  Fortunately  his  views  pre- 
vailed, though  the  future  of  the  Institute  was  for 
several  years  a  matter  of  grave  doubt.  As  the  grade 
of  scholarship  required  became  known,  more  capable 
students  presented  themselves,  and  the  weaker  stayed 
away  ;  so  that  at  length  the  high  ideal  was  met,  and 
the  graduates  began  to  be  everywhere  allowed  the 
first  rank  among  men  of  scientific  ability.  Professor 
Thompson,  retired  from  the  post  of  principal  in  order 
to  assume  the  organization  of  a  similar  institute  at 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  from  which  post  he  was  soon 
unhappily  removed  by  death.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  present  principal.  Homer  T.  Fuller,  Ph.D.,  who 
assumed  duty  in  1883.  The  institute  has  now  fifteen 
professors  and  instructors,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
students.     The    buildings,  used   exclusively  for   in- 


struction and  practice,  are  four  in  number.  Boynton 
Hall  contains  the  otfices  of  administration,  the  chapel, 
lecture,  recitation  and  drawing-rooms.  In  the  Wash- 
burn machine-shop,  work  is  practically  done  in  wood 
and  iron,  certain  machines  of  which  the  institute  has 
the  control  being  sold  to  all  parts  of  America.  The 
Salisbury  Labratory,  a  new  building,  contains  the 
mechanical,  chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  and 
the  lecture-rooms  connected  therewith.  This  build- 
ing is  a  gift  to  the  institute  by  Stephen  Salisbury, 
who  has  also  devoted  to  public  uses  a  considerable 
piece  of  land,  the  Institute  Park.  In  a  fourth  build- 
ing is  the  magnetic  observatory,  with  special  appli- 
ances for  isolation  and  accuracy.  The  established 
course  of  study  is  mainly  scientific,  with  competent 
Lnstructiou  in  the  modern  languages.  Those  students 
who  purpose  to  become  mechanical  engineers  are 
taught  practically  the  art  of  construction,  being  re-  ^ 
quired  to  devote  a  specified  part  of  their  time  to  prac-^ 
tice  in  the  machine-shop. 

Schools  like  the  Polytechnic  Institute  are  obviously 
a  result  of  the  material  development  of  our  country. 
The  world  is  over-grown  with  wealth,  and  all  the 
wealth  only  stimulates  to  the  discovery  of  new  ways 
of  adding  to  the  accumulation.  Mines  must  be 
opened,  ores  reduced  by  new  methods,  the  secrets  of 
chemistry  laid  open,  bridges  built  where  our  fathers 
would  have  deemed  it  impossible,  mountains  bur-  _ 
rowed,  and  canals  constructed  that  the  navies  of  con- ■ 
tinents  may  pass  by  short-cuts  from  one  ocean  to 
another.  That  all  this  may  be  best  done,  requires 
just  the  kind  of  man  that  may  be  found  in  the  insti-  ^ 
tute  graduates.  "Studies,"  said  my  Lord  Bacon,  " 
"  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament  and  for  ability."  At 
the  institute,  it  may  be  said  that  they  serve  for  ability. 
The  careless  young  man,  whose  parents  want  him  to 
get  a  taste  of  cultivation,  finds  this  school  unconge- 
nial. The  ordinary  levity  of  student  life  has  little 
lodgment,  and  ability  to  do  has  more  weight 
than  all  other  considerations.  The  graduate  goes 
forth  a  capable  director  in  the  special  industry  he 
has  chosen  for  himself,  a  good  chemist,  engineer, 
constructor,  a  captain  of  industry. 

The  Clark  Uxiversity. — -Though  favored  much 
above  most  cities  with  the  means  of  culture,  Worces- 
ter is  about  to  add  to  the  existing  institutions  one  of 
the  greatest  promise,  not  only  for  her  own  citizens, 
but  for  the  country  at  large.  Mr.  Jonas  G.  Clark,  a 
wealthy  and  liberal-minded  man,  announced  two 
vears  ago  his  intention  to  establish  a  university,  and 
to  endow  it  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  one  million 
dollars.  In  response  to  a  petition  signed  by  him, 
and  by  Charles  Devens,  George  F.  Hoar,  Stephen 
Salisbury,  John  D.  Washburn,  William  W.  Rice, 
Joseph  Sargent,  Frank  P.  Goulding  and  George 
Swan,  a  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  the 
Clark  University,  with  all  the  powers  usually  given. 
In  May,  1887,  the  Board  of  Corporators  was 
organized,  with  Jonas  G.  Clark,  president,  and  John 
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D.  Washburn,  secretary.  Steps  were  at  once  taken 
toward  carrying  out  the  project,  and  at  this  writing 
two  very  large  brick  buildings  are  almost  finished,  on 
land  conveniently  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
city.  It  is  expected  that  students  will  be  received 
in  the  autumn  of  1889.  Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
late  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  has 
been  chosen  president,  and  is  now  visiting,  for  the 
purposes  of  observation,  various  universities  in  sev- 
eral countries  of  Europe.  What  final  shape  as 
regards  its  scheme  of  work  the  Clark  University  will 
take,  has  not  been  made  known.  It  is,  however,  pre- 
sumed that  the  first  object  of  the  corporation  will  be 
to  establish  what  the  name  signifies  in  its  highest 
meaning,  to  wit :  a  school  of  liberal  culture  for  men 
who  have  already  completed  the  ordinary  college 
course,  or  have  otherwise  acquired  an  equivalent 
thereto.  With  that  accomplished,  the  establishing 
of  under-graduate  courses  will  be  easy,  if  considered 
desirable. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Devens,  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  the  Commonwealth,  presided  on 
the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 
principal  building,  October  22,  1887.  The  commu- 
nication, then  read,  from  the  founder,  contained 
these  words : 

Broad  in  its  scope,  liberal  in  its  methods  and  coniprehenaive  in  its 
teachings,  ...  we  dedicate  this  University  to  Science,  Letters,  Art  and 
human  progress,  in  their  best  and  most  valuable  forms. 

The  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  in  making  the  chief 
address,  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows : 

A  university  ...  is  a  place  where  the  highest  instruction  is  to  be 
obtained,  .  .  .  where  libraries  are  to  be  found,  which  show  the  existing 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  and  workmen  and  apparatus  are  found 
fitted  and  employed  to  extend  them.  These  institutions  have  ever  been 
among  the  most  beneficent  forces  in  American  history.  .  .  .  The  Uni- 
versity is  the  natural  ornament,  the  bright,  consummate  flower  of  democ- 
racy. It  is  the  greatest  of  all  levellers.  ...  It  is  devoted  to  no  sect  or 
creed  or  statement  of  doctrine  in  which  human  presumption  has  sought 
to  imprison  the  free  spirit  of  truth,  and  to  bar  its  onward  pathway. 

For  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of  founder  and 
trustees,  thus  definitely  expressed,  the  city  waits 
with  brightest  hopes. 

The  Worcester  Academy. — This  school  was 
projected,  two  generations  ago,  by  persons  of  the 
Baptist  faith,  who  desired  an  educational  institute 
under  their  own  control.  After  much  conference,  it 
was  thought  well  to  leave  the  organization  with  cer- 
tain trustees,  who  in  1832  bought  fifty-nine  acres  of 
land,  with  a  building  thereon,  worth  in  all  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  land  lay,  as  then  described,  one- 
half  mile  south  of  the  village ;  as  the  city  now  is,  it 
was  east  of  Main  Street,  and  on  the  high  land  ex- 
tending from  Lagrange  to  Hammond  Streets.  In 
1834  the  institution  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Worcester  Manual  Labor  High  School." 
Operations  were  begun  then  in  earnest,  and  we  learn 
by  the  catalogue  of  1836  that  there  were  in  that 
year  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pupils  in  all,  living 
in  or  attending  the  school.     Isaac   Davis  was   the 


president  of  the  trustees,  a  post  which  he  held  until 
age  and  infirmity  forbade  him.  Otis  Corbett  was 
then  secretary,  and  Ichabod  Washburn  treasurer.  It 
was  intended  that  the  pupils  should,  by  manual 
labor,  pay  a  part  of  their  living  expenses;  but  no 
labor,  except  on  the  farm,  was  convenient,  and  as 
the  prices  for  all  things  furnished  were  very  low,  the 
school  was  in  continual  financial  straits.  In  1846 
the  Legislature  permitted  the  name  to  be  changed  to 
the  "  Worcester  Academy,"  and  the  notion  of  manual 
labor  was  then  abandoned.  In  that  year  there  were 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  students,  who  were  charged 
for  board  $1.30  to  SI. 50  per  week,  according  as  they 
did  not,  or  did,  use  tea  and  coffee.  The  total  neces- 
sary expenses  of  a  term  of  eleven  weeks  were  from 
$23  to  $29.  Such  were  the  statements  of  the  annual 
catalogue. 

Under  the  new  name  things  went  on  somewhat  as 
before.  In  18.50  the  total  of  pupils  for  the  year  was 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  a  new  building  of  brick,  one  hundred  feet 
long  and  four  stories  high.  But  the  work  only  in- 
volved the  academy  more  deeply  in  debt,  .and  a  pro- 
position to  change  the  location  met  with  favor,  more 
especially  as  it  had  a  savor  of  financial  gain.  It  was 
proposed  to  sell  the  lands  of  the  academy,  now  ap- 
preciating in  value,  and  buy,  with  the  proceeds,  the 
old  Antiquarian  Hall,  it  being  then  for  sale.  This 
was  done  in  1854,  and  the  school  was  moved  without 
delay  to  the  new  place,  on  the  corner  of  Belmont 
and  Summer  Streets.  The  academy  had  thus,  as 
said  the  catalogue  of  1856,  a  sufficiently-equipped 
building,  all  paid  for,  and  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars beside,  profitably  invested. 

Under  the  new  state  of  things  more  was  doubtless 
expected  than  came  to  pass.  The  pupils  no  longer 
lived  in  the  academy,  but  where  it  suited  them,  in  or 
out  of  town,  and  thus,  perhaps,  the  esprit  de  corps 
was,  to  some  extent,  injured.  Young  women  were 
also  then  admitted  to  the  academy,  a  policy  which, 
in  a  modified  degree,  is  pursued  to  the  present  day. 
But  the  affairs  of  the  school  went  on  with  reasonable 
efficiency  until  the  time  came  for  a  more  important 
change  than  the  last.  A  large  building  and  some 
acres  of  land  were  for  sale  on  Providence  Street. 
This  had  been  (1850-53)  a  medical  college,  but 
afterward  was  used,  first,  for  a  ladies'  collegiate 
institute,  and  then,  during  the  war,  for  an  army 
hospital.  The  trustees  of  Worcester  Academy,  having 
always  a  prudent  financier  in  their  president,  bought 
this  property  in  1869  for  the  sum  of  forty  thousand 
dollars. 

The  academy  was  forthwith  moved  to  that  spot, 
and  there  remains.  The  institution  has  never  lacked 
benefits  from  its  friends,  although  it  has  had  times 
of  severe  pecuniary  stress.  To-day  it  is  on  a  pros- 
perous basis,  the  result  of  gifts  made  or  pledged  for 
its  use,  by  friends  in  many  parts  of  New  England. 
Aside  from  the  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  the  most  constant 
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friend  and  contributor  to  tlie  academy's  f'unda  has 
been  tlie  Hon.  Josepli  H.  Wallcer,  now  president  of 
the  trustees.  The  present  principal,  D.  W.  Aber- 
crombie,  A.M.,  a  Harvard  graduate,  has  had  charge 
since  1883.  There  are  now  eight  teachers  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  students,  most  of  whom  live  in 
the  buildings.  The  academy  has  two  courses  of  in- 
struction,— a  college  preparatory  and  a  scientific,  in 
both  of  which  the  various  liberalizing  studies  of  our 
moJern  days  are  carefully  pursued. 

Although  the  school  is  professedly  under  denomi- 
national control,  it  is  contended  that  no  limited 
views  prevail  in  the  management.  The  teachers  are 
chosen  from  the  graduates  of  several  colleges,  and 
the  young  men  are  likewise  fitted  for  many  difl!'erent 
institutions.  In  view  of  its  age  and  usefulness,  the 
Academy  is  justly  regarded  with  pride  and  interest 
by  the  citizens. 

The  Worcester  Medical  Institution. — This 
medical  college  was  incorporated  in  1849,  chiefly 
through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Calvin  Newton,  a  well- 
known  divine  and  physician.  In  1850  and  1851  im- 
posing buildings  (now  the  Worcester  Academy)  were 
raised  on  land  given  by  John  W.  Pond,  and  a  full 
course  of  instruction  was  established.  The  training 
was  of  the  eclectic,  Thompsonian  or  botanic  order. 
There  were  fourteen  graduates  in  1851,  and  the  future 
was  bright,  but  difficulties  arose  that  need  not  be  de- 
tailed here,  and  the  college  ended  its  existence  in  a 
very  few  years. 

Ladies'  Collegiate  Institute. — This  institu- 
tion received  a  charter  from  the  State  in  1854.  Its 
early  status  is  not  clear  to  one  who  investigates  at 
this  distance.  It  was  held  up  as  a  project  worthy  the 
notice  of  wealthy  philanthropists  in  February,  1855, 
though,  doubtless,  then  a  scheme  only.  The  Rev. 
E.  A.  Cummings,  signing  himself  "  financial  secre- 
tary," published  a  pamphlet  detailing  what  was 
proposed,  but  which  allows  us  to  believe  that  the 
Collegiate  Institute  was  not  founded  as  yet.  A  later 
prospectus  shows  that  the  trustees  had  acquired  the 
lands  of  the  defunct  medical  hospital,  of  which  pos- 
session was  taken  in  1856.  Here  was  then  set  up  a 
fully  organized  women's  college,  with  power  to  grant 
degrees.  It  was,  to  some  extent,  befriended,  if  not 
directed,  by  persons  of  the  Baptist  faith.  In  1857-58 
there  were  in  all  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  for 
whom  an  elaborate  course  of  study,  linguistic  and 
other,  was  provided.  In  1860  the  annual  catalogue 
contained  a  cry  for  funds,  as  the  income  did  not  meet 
the  outgo.  Notwithstanding  the  appeal,  matters  did 
not  improve  with  the  institute,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  closed  soon  after.  The  property  entered  upon  a 
period  of  legal  complications,  from  which  it  emerged 
to  be  bought  by  the  trustees  of  the  Worcester  Acad- 
emy, as  before  said. 

Oread  Collegiate  Institute. — In  1848,  Eli 
Thayer,  having  been  before  a  teacher  in  the  Manual 
Labor  High  School,  established  a  seminary  for  young 


ladies.  The  name,  Oread,  was  fancifully  adopted 
from  Virgil's  line,  "  Hinc  atque  hinc  glomerantur 
Oreades''  (Aen.  1,  500),  and  had  special  reference  to 
the  woody  hill  on  which  the  building  was  placed. 
The  institution  was  incorporated  four  years  later, 
with  power  to  grant  degrees,  and  presently  gained  a 
high  standing  in  the  community.  Its  patronage  and 
affiliations  were  mainly  with  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tions, but  with  no  purposed  sectarian  bias.  The 
studies  pursued  were  of  a  liberal  order,  with  much 
that  made  for  true  culture.  The  Oread  flourished 
for  many  years,  and  its  doings  were  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  social  life  of  the  city.  After  a  varied  his- 
tory it  at  length  fell  into  a  .stage  of  less  prosperity, 
and  the  school  has  been  of  late  discontinued.  The 
picturesque  building — a  castellated  structure  of  the 
olden  time — still  dominates  from  its  height  a  good 
part  of  the  city ;  but  its  lawns  and  groves  are  giving 
place  to  rows  of  modern  brick  houses. 

III. — private  schools. 

Schools,  under  private  management,  and  with  vari- 
ous degrees  of  excellence,  have  existed  from  time  to 
time,  during  a  century  past. 

The  antiquary,  delving  into  musty  records,  will 
learn  of  Thomas  Payson's  seminary  for  young  ladies, 
in  1791,  and  of  the  school  that  this  same  person 
undertook  in  1795,  "  near  Dr.  John  Green,  Jr."  He 
will  find,  also,  that  in  1805  Mrs.  Nugent  had  an 
academy  for  young  ladies.  It  appears,  too,  that  in 
1828  Samuel  M.  Burnside,  spoken  of  before,  projected 
a  law  school,  but  with  what  success  is  not  clear.  It  is 
probable  that  his  prospectus,  preserved  among  the 
treasures  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  was 
the  beginning  and  end  of  his  project. 

In  the  year  1831  Rejoice  Newton,  Levi  Lincoln, 
Isaac  Davis,  Pliny  Merrick,  Thomas  Kinnicutt  and 
others — eleven  in  all — wishing  to  establish  a  school 
for  young  women,  bought  the  old  Chandler  mansion 
on  Main  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  head  of  Park, 
where  now  a  large  business  block  stands.  A  school 
was  opened  the  next  year,  under  care  of  Mrs.  Wells, 
who  was  succeeded  by  John  Wright.  The  under- 
taking, however,  came  to  an  end  in  a  very  few  years, 
and  left  little  trace  of  its  usefulness.  But  the  details 
of  any  of  these  projects,  if  at  hand,  would  not  over- 
much interest  us. 

There  are,  to-day,  several  private  schools,  but  only 
one  which  justly  calls  for  mention  here.  Caleb  B.  Met- 
calf,  M.A.,  who  had  for  several  years  been  master  of 
the  Thomas  Street  Grammar  School,  left  it  in  1856  to 
establish,  on  Salisbury  Street,  a  school  that  presently 
developed  into  the  Highland  Military  Academy.  The 
institution  yet  flourishes,  with  promise  of  long  use- 
fulness, Mr.  Metcalf  having  of  late  yielded  the  active 
control  to  Joseph  Alden  Shaw,  M.A.,  headmaster.  The 
scholars  received,  being  usually  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  live  in  the  buildings  and  are  under 
supervision.     An  established  course  of  study  prepares 
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them  forentrance  to  any  college  or  similar  institution, 
or  for  a  general  business  life.  The  object  of  the  mili- 
tary department  is  to  teach  habits  of  promptness  and 
a  good  carriage. 

More  than  one  thousand  pupils  have  gone  out  from 
this  institution,  and  they  may  be  found  in  ever}'  State 
of  the  Union,  exemplifying,  in  all  lines  of  life,  the 
training  received  at  the  academy. 

Of  the  many  institutions  in  the  city  not  properly 
scholastic,  but  which  aim  at  special  culture  in  one 
way  or  another,  it  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  detailed 
mention. 


CHAPTER   CLXXXIV. 

WORCESTER— (<ro«/i«Ki'rf. ) 

gOC'IETIES,   ASSOCIATIONS   AND   CLUBS. 
|^  BY    MR.    NATHANIEL   P.\INE. 

To  give  a  detailed  history  of  the  many  societies, 
literary,  social  and  political,  which  have  existed  in 
Worcester  would  necessitate  the  occupying  much 
more  space  than  the  limits  of  this  history  will  admit. 

In  the  period  just  before  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
impatience  at  the  demands  made  by  the  British 
Government,  and  its  infringement  upon  what  men 
then  thought  were  the  rights  of  all  men,  caused  the 
formation  of  a  political  society,  which,  though  short- 
lived, had  a  marked  influence  upon  municipal  affairs 
which  was  far-reaching  in  its  effects. 

Many  years  after,  when  these  rights  were  fully 
established,  societies  were  formed  for  mutual  pro- 
tection against  the  ravages  of  fire,  and  for  aiding  each 
other  in  bringing  thieves  to  justice.  Then  came  so- 
cieties for  the  literary  and  educational  improvement 
of  the  people  by  the  distribution  of  books,  and  by 
courses  of  lectures  upon  scientific  subjects  illustrated 
by  suitable  appai-atus. 

Societies  and  associations  for  philanthropic  and 
benevolent  purposes,  as  well  as  representative  orders 
or  chapters  of  the  numerous  secret  societies  of  the 
county,  are  also  established  here.  Churches  and 
schools  are  represented  by  many  societies,  associations 
or  clubs  for  special  purposes  in  their  line  of  work. 
Book  clubs,  athletic  clubs  and  those  especially  for 
social  purposes  are  also  numerous. 

With  so  large  a  number  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so 
few  can  be  spoken  of  in  detail,  but  it  is  the  hope  of 
the  writer  that  the  brief  notices  here  presented  may 
prove  of  some  historical  value. 

The  American  Political  Society,  the  earliest 
not  of  a  religious  nature,  formed  in  Worcester,  of 
which  any  record  has  been  handed  down,  was  or- 
ganized December,  1773,  by  the  leading  Whigs  for 
discussion  and  consultation  upon  the  civil  and  re- 
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ligious  affairs  of  the  town.    Its  principal  purpose  was 
undoubtedly   to    influence   and,   as   far   as    possible 
control  the  action  of  the  loyalist  party,  which  consisted 
very  largely  of  the  wealthy  and  influential  men  of 
the  town.      At  a  meeting  held   January  3,  1774,   a 
committee,  appointed  at  the  house  of  Asa  Ward  the 
27th  of  the  previous  month,  reported  a  code  of  by- 
laws which  was  adopted.     The  committee,  consisting 
of  Nathan   Baldwin,   Samuel   Curtis    and   Timothy 
Bigelow,  in  presenting  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  society,  prefaced  them  with 
the  following  preamble,  setting  forth  the  reasons  for 
its  formation  and  the   objects  in  view  :  "  Whereas,  at 
this  present  time,  the  good  people  of  this  country  in 
general  (and  with  respect  to  some  particular  circum- 
stances, the  town  of  Worcester  in  particular)   labor 
under  many  impositions  and  burdens  grievous  to  be 
borne,  which  we  apprehend  would  never  have  been 
imposed  upon  us  if  we  had  united  and  opposed  the 
machinations  of  some  designing  persons  in  this  Prov- 
ince, who  are  grasping  at  power  and  the  property  of 
their  neighbors  ;  for  the  prevention  whereof,  and  the 
better  securing  our   liberties    and    properties,    and 
counteracting  the  designs  of  our  enemies  ;  we,  whose 
names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  do  by  these  presents 
incorporate  ourselves  into  a  society  by  the  name  of 
the  American  Political  Society,  and  to  meet  at  some 
public-house  in  Worcester,  at  least  once  in  every  month, 
to  advise  with  each  other  on  proper  methods  to  be  pur- 
sued by  us,  and  each  of  us  respecting  our  common 
rights  and  liberties,  civil  and  religious  :  and  for  the  re- 
gular ordering  and  conducting  our  said  society  in  their 
meetings,  they  shall  choose  some  one  of  the  members 
of  said  society  as   a   chairman,"   etc.     The   by-laws 
adopted  indicate  that  it  was  to  a  certain   extent  a 
secret   society,  the   first  article  reading  as  follows : 
"  That  no  discourse  or  transaction  in  any  of  our  meet- 
ings shall  be  communicated  or  divulged  to  any  person 
or  persons  not  belonging  to  our  said  society,  by  any 
ways  or  means  whatever  (such  only  excepted  as  are 
allowed  to  be  made  public  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
our  said  society),  and  if  any  person  or  persons  shall 
beguiltyof  a  breach  of  this  article,  he  or  they  be  pun- 
ished with  expulsion  from  our  said  society."  Theninth 
and  tenth  articles,  which  are  as  follows,  are  in  the  same 
spirit :  "  9th.  That  every  member  of  our  said  society 
shall  have  full  power  to  dismiss  himself  from  said 
society  in  the  following  manner,  viz. :  by  informing 
them  in  any  one  of  their  meetings,  in  writing,  that  he 
will  inviolably  keep  all  the  secrets  of  said  society  as 
faithfully  as  if  he  still  belonged  to  it  himself,  and  as 
they  desire,  but  that  he  desires  a  dismission  by  a  vote 
of  said  society,  and  that  it  may  be  entered  on  the 
journal  of  the  transactions  of  said  society  that  he  was 
dismissed  by  his  own  desire.     10th.  Tliat  each  par- 
ticular member  of  this   our  said   society,   reposing 
special  trust  and  confidence  in  every  other  member  of 
the  society,  looks  upon  himself  as  bound,  and  hereby 
binds   himself  by  the  ties   of  honor,  virtue,    truth. 
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sincerity  and  every  appellation  that  is  dear  to  him  in 
this  life,  faithfully  and  truly  to  keep  and  perform  for 
himself  each  and  every  of  the  articles  herein  men- 
tioned and  expressed  to  all  intents  and  purposes." 

At  one  of  the  meetings  in  February,  1774,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  propriety  of  choosing  any  person  to  any 
office,  who  was  not  a  professed  friend  to  constitutional 
liberty,  was  discussed.  April  4th  there  was  an  inter- 
esting meeting,  over  thirty  members  being  present. 
Among  the  questions  discussed  and  acted  upon  was 
that  of  preparing  instructions  to  the  representatives 
to  the  General  Court,  to  be  chosen  the  next  month. 
It  was  also  voted  at  this  meeting  that  "  this  society 
will  each  one  bear  and  pay  their  equal  part  of  the  fine 
and  charges  that  may  be  laid  upon  Messrs.  Joshua 
Bigelow  and  Timothy  Bigelow,  for  their  refusal  to  be 
empanneled  upon  the  Grand  Jury,  at  our  next  Superior 
Court  of  Assize  for  the  county  of  Worcester,  if  they 
shall  be  chosen  into  that  office,  and  that  their  refusal 
is  founded  upon  the  principle  that  they  cannot  con- 
sistently with  good  conscience  and  order  serve  if  Peter 
Oliver,  Esq.,  is  present  on  the  bench  as  Chief  Justice 
or  Judge  of  said  Court,  before  he  is  lawfully  tried  and 
acquitted  from  the  high  crimes  and  charges  for  which 
he  now  stands  impeached  by  the  Honorable  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  major  part  of  the  Grand 
Jui'ors  for  the  whole  county  join  them  in  refusing  to 
serve  for  the  reasons  aforesaid."  Matters  of  town  and 
church  government  were  often  discussed.  At  the 
meeting  of  May  2,  1774,  the  matter  of  Eev.  Mr. 
Maccarty's  salary  was  debated,  as  to  whether  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  twenty  pounds,  which  had  been  allowed 
him,  should  be  taken  oti'  for  the  year.  June  10th,  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  it  was  agreed  "  not  to  purchase  any 
English  goods  until  the  port  and  harbor  of  Boston 
shall  be  opened."  At  a  town-meeting  held  on  the  7th 
of  March,  1774,  the  fourth  article  of  the  -warrant  was 
"  for  the  town  to  consider  and  act  and  vote  as  they 
may  think  proper,  upon  a  petition  of  twenty-seven 
citizens  of  the  town,  that  some  action  be  taken  in 
relation  to  the  act  of  Parliament  giving  a  privilege 
to  the  East  India  Company  to  export  teas  to  America, 
subject  to  duty,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue 
for  his  Majesty."  The  request  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  William  Young,  Josiah  Pierce 
and  Timothy  Bigelow  (all  members  of  the  Political 
Society),  to  take  it  into  consideration  and  report  in 
two  hours.  The  committee  promptly  reported  a  long 
preamble  with  three  resolutions,  the  substance  ol 
which  was,  "that  the  inhabitants  refuse  to  buy,  sell 
or  in  any  way  to  be  concerned  with  India  teas  of  any 
kind  until  the  act  imposing  a  duty  be  repealed,  and 
also  to  break  off  all  commercial  intercourse  with  those 
persons,  in  this  or  any  other  place,  who  should  act 
counter  to  these  resolutions,"  etc.,  etc.  This  action 
of  the  town  called  forth  a  protest  from  the  loyalists 
against  accepting  the  report  of  the  committee,  which 
was  rejected  by  the  meeting.  The  protest  was,  how- 
ever, entered  upon  the  records  by  Clark  Chandler,  the 


town  clerk,  who  was  a  loyalist,  and  this  action  on  his 
part  occasioned  much  excitement.  When  it  became 
known  to  the  members  of  the  Political  Society  that 
the  obnoxious  protest  had  really  been  entered  on  the 
town  records  they  were  very  indignant,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  show  that  they  were,  and  upon  a  petition 
of  Joshua  Bigelow  and  others,  a  town- meeting  was 
called  the  22d  of  August,  1774,  to  consider  the  matter. 
This  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  24th  of  the  same 
month,  at  which  time  it  was  voted,  "  That  the  town 
clerk  do,  in  the  presence  of  the  town,  obliterate,  erase 
or  otherwise  deface  the  said  recorded  protest  and  the 
names  thereto  subscribed,  so  that  it  may  become 
utterly  illegible  and  unintelligible."  That  this  vote 
was  most  thoroughly  carried  out,  an  inspection  of  the 
town  records  will  give  ample  evidence,  the  obliteration 
being  so  complete  that  it  is  "  utterly  illegible  and 
unintelligible."  In  1776  it  was  found  that  the  society 
was  having  too  much  influence  in  controlling  the 
town-meetings,  which  occasioned  an  opposition  to  it, 
and  it  was  finally  dissolved  in  May  of  that  year.  It 
had,  however,  been  a  power  for  good  in  the  community, 
and  many  of  its  members  were  useful  and  honored 
officers  of  the  town,  as  well  as  doing  efficient  service 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

Worcester  Fire  Society. — This  ancient  society 
was  organized  in  January,  1793,  and  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, observing  its  old  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
at  the  outset  although  the  service  for  which  it  was 
founded  has  long  since  been  superseded  by  the  appli- 
ances of  modern  inventions  for  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty from  tire.  Its  founders,  says  the  preamble  to  the 
by-laws,  "  influenced  by  a  sense  of  social  duty,  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  for  the  more  effectual  assist- 
ance of  each  other,  and  of  their  townsmen,  in  times 
of  danger  from  fire."  Among  the  original  members 
were  Joseph  Allen,  John  Green,  Stephen  Salisbury, 
Sr.,  Daniel  Waldo,  Jr.,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Edward 
Bangs  and  Isaiah  Thomas.  Neither  the  records  uor 
the  newspapers  of  the  day  give  the  reasons  for  its  for- 
mation. Probably  the  immediate  cause  was  the 
destruction  by  fire  on  the  4th  of  January,  1793,  of 
the  weaver's  shop  of  Cornelius  &  Peter  Stowell,  situ- 
ated at  the  corner  of  what  is  now  Park  and  Wash- 
ington Streets.  The  by-laws  adopted  are  almost, 
word  for  word,  like  those  of  a  "  Masonick  Fire  So- 
ciety "  instituted  at  "  Glocester  (Mass.)  August  18th, 
1789,"  which  were  printed  at  the  press  of  Isaiah 
Thomas  &  Co.,  at  Boston,  and  that  also  may  have 
suggested  to  Mr.  Thomas  the  idea  of  forming  a  similar 
society  in  Worcester.  Meetings  are  held  quarterly  at 
some  hotel  and  at  the  annual  meeting,  in  January, 
an  oration  and  poem  are  usually  delivered.  Remi- 
niscences of  the  members,  from  its  foundation  to  the 
election  of  Dr.  George  Chandler,  in  1864,  have  been 
published,  which  give  many  items  of  local  history, 
and  indicate  the  prominence  of  its  members  in  town 
afi'airs.  From  1795  to  1831  the  office  of  town  treas- 
urer  was   held   by  a   member   of  this   society,   and 
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from  1790  to  1831,  one  or  more  of  the  Board  of  Select- 
men. Since  then  a  majority  of  the  mayors  of  the  city 
have  also  been  members.  It  has  also  furnished  three 
Governors  of  the  State,  United  States  Senators  and 
Representatives,  and  an  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States. 

The  number  of  members  is  limited  to  thirty,  thus 
making  it  a  somewhat  exclusive  society  and  this  facl 
probably  induced  some  gentlemen,  who  were  unabk 
to  become  members,  to  form  other  societies  of  a  likt 
nature. 

,  The  Mutual  Fire  Society  was  formed  in  July. 
1822,  but  remained  in  existence  only  a  short  time. 
The  Social  Fire  Society,  formed  in  1840,  was  also 
given  up  after  a  few  years.  Both  these  societies  were 
organized  on  the  same  plan  as  the  older  society,  but 
they  seem  to  have  lacked  the  elements  of  success 
that  characterized  the  first. 

The  Worcester  Society  op  Mutual  Aid  ik 
Detecting  Thieves  was  instituted  in  November, 
1795,  and  keeps  up  its  organization,  although  the  ob- 
jects for  which  it  was  formed  are  now  much  more 
eifectually  provided  for  by  the  city  and  State  authori- 
ties, The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  tavern  of  Cap- 
tain Daniel  Heywood,  November  2,  1795,  Benjamin 
Heywood  being  moderator,  also  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  rules  and  regulations.  These  were 
adopted  at  a  meeting  held  November  16th,  with  a 
preamble  setting  forth  the  general  objects  of  the  so- 
ciety, which  was  as  follows  : 

AVhebeas,  the  practice  uf  stealing  lias  become  so  prevalent  of  late 
that  ^it  lias  become  necessary  for  tbe  well-disposed  to  unite  in  the  most 
effectual  measures  for  protecting  their  property  against  those  hostile  in- 
TasioDs:  We,  tlie  subscribers,  do  therefore  associate  together  tor  the 
purpose  of  more  effectually  recovering  any  property  that  may  at  anj 
time  he  stolen  from  any  nieniber  of  this  society,  and  of  mutually  aiding 
each  other  in  bringing  offenders  to  condign  punishment,  hereby  engag- 
ing to  comply  with  the  following  rules  and  regulations. 

From  the  records  it  would  appear  that  no  other 
meeting  was  held  till  January,  ISOl,  and  that  at  ti 
meeting  in  February  of  that  year  the  name  of  the  so- 
ciety was  fixed  upon  as  "  The  Society  of  Mutual  Aid 
against  Thieves,"  '  and  the  admission  fee  fixed  at  sis 
shillings.  At  the  meeting  of  January  10,  1803,  an 
assessment  of  "  one  shilling  was  made  on  each  mem- 
ber to  keep  his  dollar  good,"  the  sum  of  nineteen  dol- 
lars and  forty-seven  cents  having  been  expended  in 
pursuing  the  thief  who  had  stolen  Captain  John 
Pierce's  horse,  etc.  At  this  meeting  the  first  pursu- 
ing committee  was  chosen,  who  were  "  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness,  at  the  shortest  notice,  to  pursue 
any  thief  or  thieves  who  may  have  stolen  any  prop- 
erty from  a  member  of  this  society."  The  present 
treasurer  and  clerk  is  George  M.  Woodward  ;  there  is 
also  a  board  of  twelve  directors  and  a  pursuing  com- 
mittee of  the  same  number.  Although  the  organiza- 
tion is  still  preserved,  the  meetings  are  not  held  with 
any  regularity,  and  it  seems  to  be  of  but  little  in- 
terest to  the  members,  save  for  its  antiquity. 

1  Since  modified  to  the  present  name. 


The  American  Antiquarian  Society,  although 
not  local  in  its  membership,  has  its  buildings  and  col- 
lections at  Worcester,  where  it  was  founded  in  1812. 
The  first  steps  for  its  formation  were  taken  at  a  meeting 
held  at  Sykes'  tavern,  in  Worcester,  by  Isaiah  Thomas, 
Nathaniel  Paine,  William  Paine,  Levi  Lincoln,  Aaron 
Bancroft  and  Edward  T).  Bangs.  These  gentlemen 
petitioned  the  State  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incor- 
poration under  the  name  of  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  with  "  such  privileges  and  immunities 
as  are  usually  granted  by  acts  of  incorporation  to 
other  public  societies  established  under  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

As  one  of  the  inducements  to  the  granting  of  these 
privileges,  "  they  beg  leave  to  state  that  one  of  their 
number-  is  in  possession  of  a  valuable  collection  of 
books,  obtained  with  great  labor  and  expense,  the 
value  of  which  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  about  five 
thousand  dollars,  some  of  them  more  ancient  than  are 
to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  our  country,  and  all 
of  which  he  intends  to  transfer  to  the  proposed  so- 
ciety, should  their  project  receive  the  sanction  and 
encouragement  of  the  Legislature."  The  prayer  of 
thepetitioners  was  granted,  and  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion was  approved  by  Governor  Caleb  Strong,  October 
24,  1812.  The  preamble  to  the  act  of  incorporation 
was  as  follows : 

Whereas,  The  collection  and  preservation  of  the  antitiuities  of  our 
country,  and  of  curious  and  valuable  productions  in  Art  and  Nature, 
have  a  tondency  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  aid  the 
progress  of  science,  to  perpetuate  the  history  of  moral  and  political  events 
and  to  improve  and  interest  posterity  ;  Therefore  be  it  enacted,  etc. 

The  persons  named  in  the  act  were  gentlemen  emi- 
nent for  their  learning  and  ability,  who  stood  high  in 
the  confidence  of  the  public  ;  there  were,  besides,  the 
petitioners  already  mentioned,  Levi  Lincoln,  Jr., 
Samuel  M.  Burnside,  Francis  Blake,  Isaiah  Thomas, 
Jr.,  of  Worcester,  and  Harrison  G.  Otis,  Timothy 
Bigelow,  John  T.  Kirkland,  Josiah  Quiucy,  Thaddeus 
M.  Harris  and  others  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  corporators,  called  by  an 
advertisement  in  the  Massachusetts  Spy,  addressed  to 
the  "  American  Society  of  Antiquaries,"  was  held  at 
the  Exchange  Cott'ee-house,  in  Boston,  November  19, 
1812,  ten  gentlemen  being  present.  At  this  meeting 
an  organization  was  made  by  the  choice  of  Isaiah 
Thomas  as  president ;  William  D.  Peck,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Thaddeus  M.  Harris  and  William  Jenks,  cor- 
responding secretaries  ;  and  Samuel  M.  Burnside,  re- 
cording secretary.  Another  meeting  was  held  in 
February,  1813,  at  which  by-laws  were  adopted,  and 
Dr.  William  Paine  was  chosen  second  vice-president; 
Levi  Lincoln,  Jr.,  treasurer  ;  and  Timothy  Bigelow 
of  Medford,  Aaron  Bancroft  and  Edward  Bangs  of 
Worcester,  George  Gibbs  of  Boston,  William  Bent- 
ley  of  Salem,  Redford  Webster  and  Benjamin  Rus- 
sell of  Boston,  councilors.  At  this  meeting  the 
president,  in  accordance  with  a  previous  intimation, 

-  Isaac  Thomas. 
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presented  to  the  society  his  collection  of  books,  "  esti- 
mated at  four  thousand  dollars,  after  making  the 
usual  deduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  from  the  ap- 
praised value.'' 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  society, 
being  also  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus,  took  place  at  the  Exchange  Coffee- 
house in  Boston,  October  23,  181.i.  On  this  occasion 
an  oration  was  delivered  at  the  "Stone  Chapel"  by 
Rev.  Professor  William  Jenks,  of  Bath,  Maine.' 

In  1817  active  measures  were  taken  to  procure 
funds  to  defray  the  expense  of  erecting  a  building 
for  the  library  and  cabinet  by  appointing  committees 
to  solicit  subscriptions.  Some  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  the  attempt  to  raise  the  necessary  money  to 
carry  out  the  plans  for  building  and  it  was  not  till 
early  in  1819  that  the  society  were  relieved  from  their 
anxiety  in  the  matter.      At  that  time   Mr.  Thomas, 


ally  at  the  Exchange  Coffee-house,  but  occasionally 
at  the  Marlboro'  Hotel,  Tremont  House  and  Concert 
Hall.  At  one  of  the  early  meetings  it  was  voted 
"that  a-s  the  capital  of  the  commonwealth  generally 
offers  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  the  real  charac- 
ter and  standing  of  such  persons  as  may  be  proposed 
for  membership  in  this  society,  and  as  the  society  are 
desirous  that  the  utmost  circumspection  should  be 
used  in  the  admission  of  members,"  etc. .  .  "  that  action 
on  the  nomination  for  membership  should  only  take 
place  at  a  meeting  in  the  town  of  Boston."  This 
vote  was  soon  after  repealed,  and  thereafter  nomina- 
tions were  made  through  the  Council  and  acted  upon 
at  any  regular  meeting. 

In  February,  1819,  a  committee,  appointed  to  pre- 
pare an  address  to  the  members,  setting  forth  the 
society's  objects  and  conditions,  declared  the  institu- 
tion  to  be,  in   all  its  concerns,  national,  although   it 
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the  founder  and  president  of  the  society,  offered  to  ' 
build  at  his  own  expense  a  suitable  edifice  for  the  ' 
reception  of  its  valuable  collection.s.  This  offer  was 
gratefully  accepted  and  in  August  of  that  year  a 
committee  was  appointed  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Thomas  to  superintend  its  erection.  The  building 
was  erected  on  Summer  Street,  in  Worcester,  was  of 
brick,  thoroughly  built,  and  at  the  time,  was  con- 
sidered well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended.  An  address  at  the  dedication  was 
made  by  Isaac  Cxoodwin,  August  24,  1820,  in  the 
Second  Parish  Church  (Rev.  Dr.  Bancroft's).  Till 
1832  the  annual  meetings  were  held  in  Boston,  usu- 

1  \t  the  fiftieth  anniTersary  observed  at  Worcester  in  October,  1863,  Dr. 
.Tenks,  then  of  Boston,  delivered  an  address  on  the   "Duties  of  the 
American  Antiquary,"  at  which  time  only  four  of  the  original  members  ) 
of  the  society  were  living.  i 


derived  its  charter  and  its  national  appellation  from 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  They  say  "  This 
local  authority  was  resorted  to  from  doubts  having 
been  expressed  whether  Congress  had  the  power  to 
grant  a  charter  without  the  District  of  Columbia.  Its 
members  are  selected  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Its 
respectability  is  inferred  from  its  numbers  and  from 
its  comprising  men  of  the  first  standing  and  intelli- 
gence in  the  nation,  and  some  of  the  first  distinction 
in  other  countries.  The  objects  of  this  institution  are 
commensurate  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  its  benefits 
will  be  more  and  more  accumulating  in  the  progres- 
sion of  ages.  .  .  .  The  chief  objects  of  the  inquiries 
and  researches  of  this  society,  which  cannot  too  soon 
arrest  its  attention,  will  be  American  Antiquities — na- 
tural, artificial  and  literary." 

The  building  on  Summer  Street  having  been  found 
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to  be  too  small  and  too  damp  for  the  proper  preserva- 
tion of  the  rapidly  accumulating  collections,  the 
present  hall  on  Main  Street  was  built  in  1853.  It  is 
favorably  situated  in  a  locality  free  from  dampness  and 
is  believed  to  be  substantially  safe  from  fire,  besides 
being  much  better  adapted  than  the  first  to  the  purposes 
of  the  society,  Owing,  however,  to  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  library — particularly  of  the  department  de- 
voted to  newspapers — it  was  found  insufficient  in  size, 
and  more  space  was  soon  required.  The  Hon.  Stephen 
Salisbury,  then  the  president,  had  anticipated  this 
need,  and  presented  a  lot  of  land  on  Highland  Street, 
in  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  also  provided  funds 
for  the  erection  of  the  addition,  which  was  completed 
in  January,  1878. 


affairs  of  the  society  (and  which  also  usually  treat 
upon  some  special  topic  of  antiquarian  study  and  re- 
search), papers  from  other  members  and  discussions 
ot  subjects  of  interest  are  always  in  order. 

The  library  of  the  society,  which  now  numbers  over 
eighty  thousand  volumes,  representing  most  depart- 
ments of  literature,  being  especially  rich  in  early 
American  publications,  is  fully  noticed  in  the  chapter 
on  libraries.  The  collection  of  manuscripts  is  large 
and  of  great  value  and  interest,  including  some  of  a 
very  early  date.  They  are  conveniently  arranged  for 
reference  and  partially  catalogued  so  that  they  can 
now  be  consulted  with  comparatively  little  trouble. 
It  is  not  practicable,  in  the  brief  limits  of  this  notice, 
to  describe  with  particularity  any  special  department. 
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Dr.  Thomas,  while  president,  had  defrayed  a  large 
portion  of  the  society's  expenditures  and  begun  the 
foundation  of  a  permanent  fund  for  its  future  support. 
At  his  death,  in  1831,  he  bequeathed  to  the  society 
the  rest  of  his  books,  engravings,  coins,  etc.,  as  well 
as  money  to  constitute  the  Librarian's  and  the  Collec- 
tion and  Research  Funds.  These  funds  have  gradu- 
ally increased  and  others  have  been  founded  for  the 
support  of  various  departments  of  the  society's  work. 
There  are  now  twelve  different  funds,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
of  which  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  a  bequest  from 
Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  society  are  held  twice  a 
year,  the  annual  meeting  for  the  choice  of  officers 
being  held  in  October,  in  their  hall,  at  Worcester, 
and  the  semi-annual  meeting  at  Boston,  in  April,  at 
the  rooms  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  At  these  meetings,  besides  the  regular  re- 
ports of  the  council  and  librarian,  upon  the  general 


Suffice  it  to  say  the  society  have  reason  to  regard  the 
manuscripts  in  their  possession  as  not  by  any  means 
the  least  valuable  of  their  collections.  There  is  a 
cabinet  of  Indian  and  archieological  specimens  of 
great  interest  to  the  antiquary,  especially  those  from 
Yucatan  and  Central  America. 

The  collection  of  engraved  portraits,  political  broad- 
sides and  caricatures  is  of  interest  and  value,  as  is  the 
cabinet  of  coins  and  medals.  The  walls  of  the  society's 
halls  are  adorned  with  portraits  of  former  officers  and 
eminent  men  of  the  past.  The  society  have  published 
six  volumes  of  transactions  under  the  name  of  "  Ar- 
chajologia  Americana,"  which  are  devoted  to  archaeo- 
logical and  historical  subjects — volumes  five  and  six 
being  a  reprint  of  Thomas'  "History  of  Printing  in 
America,"  from  the  edition  of  1810,  also  containing  a 
list  of  books  printed  in  what  is  now  the  United  States 
previous  to  1776.  Since  1849  the  proceedings  of  the 
society  at  its  annual  and  semi-annual  meetings  have 
been  regularly  printed,  and  include,  besides  the  ordi- 
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nary  reports  of  the  officers,  valuable  antiquarian  and 
historical  papers.  The  president  ,  of  the  society 
elected  in  October,  1888,  is  Stephen  Salisbury,  (Jr.); 
Vice-Presidents,  Heorge  Bancroft,  LL.D.,  George  F. 
Hoar,  LL.D.;  Secretary  of  Foreign  Correspondence, 
•J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  LL.D.;  Secretary  of  Domes- 
tic Correspondence,  Charles  Deane,  LL.D.;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  John  D.  Washburn ;  Treasurer,  Na- 
thaniel Paine;  Librarian,  Edmund  M.  Barton.  By 
the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  adopted  in  October,  1831, 
the  number  of  American  members  of  the  society  can 
at  no  time  exceed  one  hundred  and  forty,  but  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  minioer  of  foreign  members. 

The  Washington  Benevolent  Society  of  the 
County  of  Worcester. — One  of  the  earliest  tem- 
perance organizations  in  the  county  was  instituted 
in  W()rce.ster,March  18,  1812,  William  Stedman  being 
president,  and  Daniel  Waldo,  secretary.  The  cer- 
tificate of  membership,  signed  by  the  president  and 
secretary  was  inserted  in  a  small  12mo  volume 
entitled,  "  Washington's  Farewell  Address  to  the 
People  of  the  United  States.  Published  for  the 
Worcester  Washington  Benevolent  Society.  Boston. 
Printed  by  Jos.  T.  Buckingham,  Winter  Street,  1812." 
The  volume  was  embellished  with  a  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington. This  society,  while  of  a  charitable  nature, 
was  more  especially  interested  in  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance, and  in  December,  1813,  issued  a  circular 
signed  by  Nathaniel  P.  Denny,  Joseph  Goffe,  Daniel 
Waldo,  Isaac  Goodwin  and  Bezaleel  Taft.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  circular  was  to  set  forth  the  evils  arising 
from  the  distillation  of  grain  in  the  State,  and  to  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  petitioning  Congress  "  to  levy 
a  tax  on  domestic  spirits,  so  heavy  as  to  afford  a 
rational  prospect  of  diminishing  the  consumption." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  first  inauguration  of  Washington 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  at  which  time  an 
oration  was  delivered.  Among  the  members  who 
delivered  orations  were  S.  M.  Burnside  and  John 
Davis.  The  organization  was  kept  up  till  August, 
1836,  when  it  was  dissolved,  and  a  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  funds  be  transferred  to  the  ''  Wor- 
cester Agricultural  Society  ;  "  the  record  of  its  trans- 
actions was  also  presented  to  the  same  society. 

The  Worcester  Agricultural  Society  was  in- 
corporated in  February,  1818,  and  organized  at  a 
meeting  held  March  11th,  by  the  choice  of  Levi 
Lincoln,  Sr.,  president;  Daniel  Waldo  and  Thomas 
W.  Ward,  vice-presidents ;  Theophilus  Wheeler, 
treasurer ;  Levi  Lincoln,  Jr.,  corresponding  secre- 
tary, and  Abraham  Lincoln,  recording  secretary. 

The  first  Cattle  Show  and  exhibition  of  manufac- 
turers was  held  October  7,  1819,  which  appears  from 
the  records  of  the  society  to  have  been  very  success- 
ful;  the  secretary's  estimate,  however,  that  "about 
two  thousand  attended  the  services  in  the  meeting- 
house," must  he  taken  with  some  grains  of  allowance. 
The  pens  for  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  to  number  of 


sixty  or  more  were  erected  on  the  northerly  side  of 
the  Common,  and  the  "  household  and  the  domestic 
manufactures  were  exhibited  in  a  building  kindly 
granted  by  Hon.  Nathaniel  Paine,  and  the  specimens 
were  numerous  and  excellent.''  The  address  (which  is 
one  of  the  features  of  the  Cattle  Show,  retained  to  the 
present  day)  was  delivered  at  the  Old  South  Church 
by  Levi  Lincoln,  Jr.,  who  for  so  many  years  after  waa 
identified  with  the  society.  After  the  exercises  in  the 
church  the  society  marched  to  Eager's  Hotel,  where  a 
dinner  was  served  to  the  members  and  invited  guests. 
Another  feature,  which  was  inaugurated  soon  after, 
and  which  was  in  vogue  for  many  years,  was  a  grand 
ball  in  some  public  hall.  In  closing  the  records  of  the 
proceedings  of  their  first  exhibition,  Edward  D.  Bangs, 
the  secretary,  says,  "  Thus  passed  a  proud  day  for  the 
County  of  Worcester.  May  many  more  such  days  be 
continued  by  the  present  and  future  generations." 
In  1852  the  society  purchased  the  land  now  occupied 
by  them  opposite  Elm  Park,  and  in  September,  1853, 
held  the  first  exibition  there,  when,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  society,  an  admission  fee  waa 
charged  for  non-members.  The  present  building  was 
erected  and  first  occupied  by  the  society  for  exhibi- 
tions in  September,  1854.  Of  late  years  the  annual  fair 
or  Cattle  Shows  have  been  often  held  at  the  society's 
grounds  in  connection  with  that  of  the  New  England 
Agricultural  Society.  The  ofiicers  of  the  society  for 
1888  were:  J.  L.  Ellsworth,  president;  Calvin  L. 
Hartshorn  and  Ledyard  Bill,  vice-presidents;  and  L. 
F.  Herrick,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Fraternity  of  Odd-Fellows,  a  literary, 
not  a  secret  society,  was  organized  about  the  year 
1820,  as  appears  from  a  record  of  their  proceedings 
at  a  meeting  held  in  October,  1824,  "it  then  being 
the  fourth  year  of  their  oddity."  At  this  meeting 
rules  and  regulations  were  adopted,  which  would 
seem  to  apply  only  to  the  use  of  a  library.  Among 
the  members  who  were  the  most  active  and  influen- 
tial men  of  the  town  may  be  mentioned  the  names 
of  Emory  Washburn,  John  Davis,  Thomas  Kinni- 
cutt,  Isaac  Davis,  Isaac  Goodwin,  Stephen  Salisbury, 
C.  C.  Baldwin,  Henry  and  Gardiner  Paine,  James 
Green  and  William  Lincoln.  The  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  formation  of  the  society  was  celebrated  De- 
cember 8,  1824,  at  which  time  an  oration  and  poem 
were  delivered  by  members  of  the  fraternity.  In 
1827  the  society  celebrated  the  4th  of  Jnly  with  an 
oration  by  Thomas  Kinnicutt  and  a  poem  by  Jiichard 
H.  Vose.'  The  society  ceased  to  exist  many  years 
ago ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  the  date. 

The  Worcester  Lyceum  of  Natural  History. 
—From  the  manuscript  records  of  this  society,  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Worcester  Natural  History 
Society,  it  appears  that  the  first  session  was  held 
January  1,  182').     William  Lincoln,  the  early  hi.sto- 


1  In   the  chapter  ou   "Libraries"  will   be  found  a  more  extended 

notice  of  this  soi-iety. 
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rian  of  Worcester,  and  Christopher  C.  Baldwin,  libra- 
rian of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  piesented 
a  form  of  constitution  for  consideration,  which  was 
adopted.  The  following  paragraph  from  the  pream- 
ble sets  forth  the  objects  of  the  society  :  "That  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  human  happiness  are  closely  and 
intimately  connected  is  a  principle  established  by 
all  experience.  For  the  continued  improvements  in 
the  arts  we  are  indebted  to  the  constant  advances  in 
sciences,  medicine,  manufactures,  and  the  numerous 
processes  of  industry  have  derived  their  present  per- 
fection from  the  investigations  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
Botany  and  mineralogy  have  furnished  to  the  physi- 
cian his  most  efficient  arms  and  his  most  powerful 
antidotes  to  resist  the  attacks  of  disease;  they  have 
given  to  the  agriculturist  and  the  artist  the  means  of 
conducting  their  operations  with  success,"  etc. 

After  a  page  or  two  more  of  the  preamble,  follows 
the  constitution  itself,  consisting  of  twelve  sections 
and  twenty-two  articles.  The  first  officers  were  Dr. 
John  Green,  president ;  Dr,  B.  F.  Heywood,  vice- 
president ;  Frederick  William  Paine,  treasurer;  Wil- 
liam Lincoln,  recording  secretary;  C.  C.  Baldwin, 
corresponding  secretary,  and  Charles  Wheeler,  libra- 
rian and  cabinet-keeper.  Among  the  members  elected 
at  the  first  meeting  were  John  M.  Earle,  Clarendon 
Harris,  George  Allen  and  Samuel  Jennisou,  the  first 
named  being  soon  after  appointed  curator  of  botany. 
The  society  appears  to  have  held  meetings  from  time 
to  time  till  November  28,  1829,  at  which  time  the 
record  stops.  As  no  mention  is  made  of  this  society 
in  the  "  History  of  Worcester"  by  its  accomplished 
secretary,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  organization 
was  not  long  kept  up. 

The  Worcester  Lyceum. — In  1827  Mr.  .Josiah 
Holbrook  (to  whom  the  Massachusetts  Spy  gave  the 
credit  of  establishing  lyceums  in  this  country)  issued 
a  seven-page  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  American  Lyceum 
of  Science  and  the  Arts,  composed  of  Associations  for 
Mutual  Instruction,  and  Designed  for  the  General 
Diffusion  of  Useful  and  Practical  Knowledge."  It 
was  printed  in  Worcester  by  Samuel  H.  Colton  & 
Co.,  and  contained  articles  for  the  government  of 
societies  or  lyceums,  to  be  formed  in  different  towns 
as  branches  of  an  American  Lyceum.  These  lyceums 
were  designed  to  diffuse  knowledge  in  all  departments 
of  science,  to  "  procure  books,  apparatus  for  illus- 
trating the  sciences,  and  collections  of  minerals  or 
other  articles  of  natural  or  artificial  production." 
There  were  also  "  considerations  "  advanced  to  show 
the  usefulness  and  advantages  of  such  associations. 
It  was  probably  at  about  this  time  that  the  Worcester 
County  Lyceum  was  established,  although  the  exact 
date  cannot  be  ascertained.  In  October  of  1829,  how- 
ever, a  meeting  of  this  society  was  convened  at  Wor- 
cester to  hear  an  address  from  Emory  Washburn 
upon  educational  matters.  At  this  meeting,  presided 
over  by  John  Davis,  with  Ira  M.  Barton  as  secretary, 
discussion  was  had  upon  our  common-school  system, 


also'  in  relation  to  making  maps  and  plans  of  the 
towns  in  Worcester  County.  Mr.  Holbrook  was 
present  and  exhibited  several  maps,  and  stated  his 
intention  to  present  one  to  each  Lyceum  in  the 
county.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  prominent 
citizens  from  various  towns  in  the  county,  who  dis- 
cussed, besides  the  matters  above  referred  to,  the  ex- 
pediency of  adopting  measures  to  establish  a  public 
library  for  the  county,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  devise  a  plan  for  such  a  library.  This  committee 
reported  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  held  at  Thomas" 
Coffee-House,  December  10,  1829,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  decided  action  was  taken.  This  may 
have  been  for  the  reason  that  in  November  of  the 
same  year  the  Worcester  Lyceum  was  duly  organized, 
on  which  occasion  an  introductory  address  was  de- 
livered by  Hon.  John  Davis,  and  some  forty  or  fifty 
persons  signed  the  constitution.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  new  society  was  made  up  very  largely  from  the 
Worcester  members  of  the  Worcester  County  Branch 
of  the  American  Lyceum,  and  it  was  represented  in 
the  meetings  of  the  last  named  by  delegates.  Of  the 
forty  or  fifty  gentlemen  who  constituted  the  Worces- 
ter Lyceum  in  1829-30,  but  six  are  now  (1888)  known 
to  be  living,  viz.,  William  S.  Lincoln,  Henry  H. 
Chamberlin,  George  M.  Rice,  Henry  W.  Miller  and 
.loseph  Pratt,  of  Worcester,  and  Dr.  John  S.  Butler, 
of  Hartford.  The  first  officers  of  the  Lyceum  were 
Rev.  Jonathan  Going,  president ;  Anthony  Chase, 
secretary,  and  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of 
Frederick  W.  Paine,  Moses  L.  Morse,  William  Lin- 
coln, Ichabod  Washburn  and  Thomas  Chamberlin. 

The  principal  object  of  the  Lyceum  was  to  provide 
a  course  of  lectures  each  year ;  a  circulating  library 
for  the  use  of  purchasers  of  season  tickets  to  the  lec- 
tures was  also  established.  During  the  earlier  years 
of  the  Lyceum  from  eighteen  to  twenty  lectures  were 
given  in  each  course,  which  extended  from  October  to 
April ;  later,  six  or  eight  only.  The  original  price 
of  tickets  for  the  course  was  one  dollar  for  persons 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  seventy-five  cents  for 
those  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  years,  and 
fifty  cents  for  those  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
eighteen.  In  the  course  for  1839-40  there  were 
twenty-two  lectures  given,  of  which  fourteen  were 
by  citizens  of  Worcester,  it  being  understood  that  the 
latter  gentlemen  were  to  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services.  A  debating  society  was  also  formed, 
classes  organized  for  study  in  various  branches,  and 
chemical  apparatus  purchased.  In  1855  the  Lyceum 
transferred  their  library  to  the  Young  Men's  Library 
Association,  but  still  continued  its  course  of  lectures 
till,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  March  15, 
1856,  it  was  fully  merged  into  that  association. 

Worcester  County  Historical  Society. — This 
society  was  incorporated  February  19,  1831,  John 
Davis,  Samuel  Jennison,  Isaac  Goodwin,  William 
Lincoln  and  Joseph  Allen  being  the  persons  named 
in  the  act.     In   a  circular  issued  by  the  society,  the 
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purpose  of  its  formation  was  stated  to  he  "  collecting 
and  preserving  materials  for  a  complete  and  minute 
history  of  the  County  of  Worcester,  .  .  .  to  ascertain 
those  facts  that  will  tend  to  develop  the  origin,  ad- 
vancement and  present  state  of  our  public  institu- 
tions and  social  relations,  the  geographical  limits  and 
appearance  of  our  territory,"  etc. 

This  circular  was  sent  to  residents  in  the  county, 
and  called  for  such  facts  as  might  be  in  their  posses- 
sion relative  to  the  subjects  of  inquiry.  John  Davis 
was  the  first  president  and  held  the  office  for  many 
years.  In  October,  1831,  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  Worcester  County  was  cele- 
brated by  the  Historical  Society,  an  address  being  de- 
livered by  John  Davis.  The  society  ceased  to  exist 
many  years  ago,  but  the  exact  date  of  its  dissolution 
cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

The  Worcester  County  Athenaeum  was  estab- 
lished as  a  stock  company  in  1830,  the  shares  being 
twenty-five  dollars  each ;  and  rules  and  regulations 
for  its  government  were  adopted  December  16th  oi 
that  year.  The  first  board  of  officers  consisted  of 
Rev.  George  Allen,  president ;  Rev.  John  Nelson, 
vice-president ;  Fred.  W.  Paine,  treasurer,  and  Wil- 
liam Lincoln,  secretary.  The  object  of  the  society, 
as  indicated  by  a  subscription  paper  prepared  for  sig- 
nature by  those  who  were  to  become  members,  was  to 
form  a  public  library  in  the  town  of  Worcester,  to 
consist  principally  of  such  rare  works  in  science  and 
literature  as  were  not  usually  found  in  private  libra- 
ries. The  Athenwum  had  a  room  in  the  second  story 
of  Dr.  John  Green's  block  on  Main  Street,  opposite 
Central  Street.  In  March,  1830,  the  library  of  the 
Worcester  County  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  was 
transferred  to  the  Athenfeum,  and  the  same  month 
the  society  was  incorporated,  and  in  April  elected 
officers  under  the  charter.  After  a  few  years  the 
Athenieum  deposited  its  library  in  the  hall  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  ceased  to  be  an 
active  corporation.' 

Phrenological  Society.' — Founded  in  May, 
1834.  Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward,  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Asylum,  was  elected  president;  Stephen  Salisbury 
vice-president;  Isaiah  Thomas,  secretary;  Dr.  Wm. 
Paine,  treasurer ;  and  Dr.  John  Green,  Dr.  O.  H. 
Blood  and  Christopher  C.  Baldwin,  directors.  Meet- 
ings were  to  be  held  monthly,  and  the  object  of  the 
society  was  to  investigate  the  science  of  phrenologj' 
and  ascertain  its  nature  and  the  foundation  there 
may  be  for  it  in  truth.  One  of  the  directors,  in 
writing  of  the  society,  says  of  the  first  meeting  for 
organization :  "  Like  all  new  converts,  we  are  full  of 
fury  and  enthusiasm,  and  we  may  think  ourselves 
fortunate  if  we  escape  being  rank  lunatics."  The  so- 
ciety probably  existed  but  a  short  time,  and  but  lit- 

1  For  notice  of  the  library  of  the  Athenfeum  see  chapter  on  libraries. 
-The  information  in  regard  to  this  society  was  obtained  from  the 
MS.  diary  of  C.  V.  Baldwin. 


tie  can  be  found  of  its  history.  The  immediate  cause 
of  its  formation  was  probably  the  arrival  in  the  United 
States  of  Spurzheim,  the  eminent  Prussian  phrenolo- 
gist, whose  lectures  in  Boston  and  other  cities  attracted 
the  attention  of  educated  men  to  the  science  he  so  ably 
presented. 

The  Worcester  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety.— The  first  steps  taken  for  its  formation  were 
in  the  fall  of  1840,  and  on  the  19th  of  September  of 
the  same  year  it  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Dr. 
John  Green  as  president;  Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward  and 
Stephen  Salisbury,  vice-presidents;  Benjamin  Hey- 
wood,  L.  Lincoln  Newton  and  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  record- 
ing secretaries;  and  William  Lincoln  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Sargent,  corresponding  secretaries.  In  May, 
1841,  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  reported  by  William 
Lincoln,  Stephen  Salisbury  and  William  N.  Green, 
were  adopted,  and  in  March,  1842,  the  society  was 
incorporated,  and  became  one  of  the  permanent  in- 
stitutions of  Worcester.  In  1850  the  society  pur- 
chased the  lot  of  land  on  Front  Street  now  occupied 
by  them,  and  began  the  erection  of  their  hall,  which 
was  completed  in  time  to  hold  an  exhibition  there  in 
the  fall  of  1851.  The  first  exhibition  of  fruits, 
flowers  and  vegetables  was  in  1840,  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  Cattle  Show,  and  was  in  the  hall  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  on  Main  Street,  opposite  the  Waldo 
mansion.  The  exhibition  was  considered  a  great 
success,  and  for  many  years  after  was  given  at  the 
same  time  as  that  of  the  Agricultural  Society.  Of 
late  years  exhibitions  have  been  given  weekly,  except 
during  the  winter  months. 

The  present  officers  of  the  society  are  :  President, 
Henry  L.  Parker ;  Vice-Presidents,  Stephen  Salis- 
bury, George  E.  Francis  and  H.  F.  A.  Lange ;  Secre- 
tary, Edward  Winslow  Lincoln  ;  Treasurer  and  Libra- 
rian, Charles  E.  Brooks.  There  is  a  good  library  of 
some  two  thousand  volumes,  a  notice  of  which  will 
be  found  elsewhere. 

Worcester  County  Mechanics'  Association. 
— The  fir.st  meeting  to  consider  the  question  of  form- 
ing a  society  in  the  interests  of  the  mechanics  of 
Worcester  was  held  at  the  town  hall  November  27, 
1841.  This  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Ichabod 
Washburn  (who  afterwards  became  the  benefactor  of 
the  association),  and  Albert  Tolman  was  the  secre- 
tary. The  objects  of  the  association  were  stated  tn 
be  "the  moral,  intellectual  and  social  improvement 
of  its  members,  the  perfection  of  the  Mechanic  Arts 
and  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  the  needy.''  A 
committee  of  fifteen,  of  which  Anthony  Chase  was 
chairman,  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  a 
plan  for  organization,  and  they  reported  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting,  but  were  not  fully  agreed  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  members.  A  constitution  was,  how- 
ever, adopted,  which  limited  active  membership  to 
those  engaged  in  some  mechanical  pursuits.  An  or- 
ganization was  eff'ected  February  5,  1842,  by  the 
election  of  William   A.  Wheeler,  president;  Ichabod 
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Washburn,  vice-president ;  Albert  Tolman,'  secre- 
tary ;  and  E.  G.  Partridge,  treasurer.  The  formation 
of  a  library  for  the  use  of  members  was  early  begun, 
and  courses  of  lectures  established  ;  for  an  account 
of  the  success  of  the  first-named,  reference  is  made 
to  the  chapter  on  libraries.  The  first  lecture  was 
given  in  February,  1842,  by  Elihu  Burritt  "the 
learned  blacksmith,"  and  in  the  same  year  a  course 
of  lectures  on  geology,  by  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  oi 
Boston.  Courses  of  lectures  have  since  been  given 
during  the  winter  months  with  few  exceptions,  and 
for  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the  great  increase  in 
the  membership  of  the  association,  two  courses  are 
given  each  winter.  In  1848  the  first  exhibition  oi 
fair  was  held,  and  there  have  been  others  held  from 
time  to  time  since.  The  association  was  incorporated 
in  1850,  and  authorized  to  hold  ii'75,000  of  real  es- 
tate (afterwards  increased  to  $200,000),  and  personal 
estate  to  the  value  of  $25,000,  since  increased  to 
$50,000. 

The  need  of  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  associa- 
tion early  became  manifest,  and  in  May,  1854,  the 
offer  of  Ichabod  Washburn  to  give  $10,000  towards 
the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building  made  it  possible.  By  the  aid  of  other  sub- 
Bcriptions  the  association  were  enabled  to  purchase 
the  lot  of  land  on  Main  Street,  formerly  owned  by 
Daniel  Waldo,  and  to  begin  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing, which  was  completed  and  dedicated  with  ap 
propriate  ceremonies  in  March,  1857.  There  are  tw; 
halls  in  the  building — the  smaller  one  being  called 
Washburn  Hall,  in  honor  of  the  first  benefactor. 

Mechanics'  Hall,  then  and  now  the  largest  in  the 
city,  has  a  seating  capacity  of  about  2000  and 
has  proved  to  be  none  too  large  for  the  puoiic 
demands.  In  1864  over  200  liberal-minded  citizens 
subscribed  about  $9000  for  the  purchase  of  an  organ, 
to  be  placed  in  Mechanics'  Hall,  and  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  the  fine  instrument  now  in  the  hall,  made 
by  Messrs.  Hook,  of  Boston,  was  completed  and  ap- 
propriately dedicated.  It  has  proved  a  most  valuable 
addition,  and  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  mak- 
ing successful  the  Musical  Conventions  yearly  held 
in  Worcester. 

In  1864  an  Apprentices'  Drawing  School  was 
formed,  for  instruction  in  mechanical  and  architec- 
tural drawing,  which  is  said  to  be  the  firat  school  of 
a  like  nature  established  in  the  country. 

A  summer  school  for  boys,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  association,  was  opened  at  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, July  12,  1887,  and  has  fully  proved  its  useful- 
ness. A  similar  school  had  been  conducted  in  the 
association  building  for  some  years  previous.  The 
officers  for  1888-89  are  Robert  H.  Chamberlain, 
president;  Ellery  B.  Crane,  vice-president;  William 
A.  Smith,  clerk  and  treasurer. 

Very  Reverend  Father  Mathew  Mutual 
Benevolent  Total  Abstinence  Society  was  or- 
ganized November  4,  1849,  with   Rev.  M.  W.  Gibson 


as  president,  and  incorporated  in  1863,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  cause  of  temperance  in  Wor- 
cester. The  immediate  cause  of  its  formation  was 
the  visit  of  Father  Mathew  to  Worcester  in  October, 
1849,  on  invitation  of  the  mayor  and  other  prominent 
citizens.  The  officers  of  the  society  in  1888  were : 
Richard  O'Flynn,  president;  William  Brown,  vice- 
president  ;  Timothy  Murphy,  treasurer  ;  and  John  A. 
Garvey,  secretary. 

Other  temperance  organizations  are  the  St.  John's 
Catholic  Young  Men's  Temperance  Guild,  organized 
in  1883  ;  Worcester  Reform  Club,  organized  in  1876; 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  (two  societies), 
organized  1874-78  ;  Worcester  Temperance  Club,  or- 
ganized in  1878  ;  Sons  of  Temperance  (two  divisions), 
organized  1865-82 ;  Worcester  Temple  of  Honor ; 
Slow  But  Sure  Lodge  of  Good  Templars  ;  Helping- 
Hand  Lodge  ;  Worcester  District  Temple,  No.  3,  or- 
ganized in  1885;  Stjernan  Lodge,  No.  21,0.  of  T.,  or- 
ganized in  1884;  Klippau  Lodge,  No.  43,0.  of  T., 
organized  in  1885 ;  Worcester  Central  Temperance 
League,  organized  in  1887  ;  Daughters  of  the  North, 
organized  in  1886  ;  and  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Tem- 
perance Mutual  Relief  Association  of  Worcester 
County,  organized  in  1887. 

Worcester  Natural  History  Society.  —  In 
August,  1852,  a  call  was  published  in  the  WorcMter 
S[^!y  for  "  the  young  men  connected  with  Unitarian, 
Sei'ond  Advent,  ITniversalist,  Friends'  and  Free 
Ohurches  and  all  interested,  to  meet  at  Waldo  Hall, 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  organizing  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  worthy  of  the  name." 
This  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Rev.  Edward  E. 
Hale,  then  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  and 
organized  by  the  choice  of  George  F.  Hoar  as  chair- 
man and  William  Mecorney  as  secretary.  It  was  re- 
solved at  this  meeting  that  the  secretary  take  the 
names  of  those  persons  present  who  were  favorably 
disposed  to  the  formation  of  an  organization  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young  men  of  Worcester,  in  which  all 
the  members  should  have  equal  rights  and  privileges. 
About  fifty  names  were  handed  in  to  the  secretary  in 
response  to  this  resolution.  A  committee  was  also 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
.\ssociation,  previously  formed  in  the  city,  to  ascer- 
tain if  any  change  could  be  made  to  render  possible 
a  union  of  the  associations.  This  committee  after- 
wards reported,  that  in  their  opinion  a  union  could 
be  formed  between  the  two  associations  upon  some 
liberal  principles,  but  that  the  committee  of  the 
Christian  Association  had  not  power  to  act  in  the 
matter,  and  they  recommended  that  no  further  action 
be  taken  in  regard  to  a  union,  but  that  a  meeting  of 
citizens  generally  be  called  to  take  measures  to  form 
a  society.  Pursuant  to  such  a  call,  a  meeting  was 
held  at  Waldo  Hall;  William  R.  Hooper  presiding 
and  Henry  Chapin  acting  as  secretary,  at  which  time 
a  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted.  The  first 
clause  of  the  constitution  was  as  follows:  "The  name 
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of  the  association  shall  be  the  Young  Men's  Library 
Association,  and  its  object  the  improvement  of  the 
young  men  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  by  affording 
them  intellectual  and  social  advantages,  by  the  main- 
tenance of  a  library,  reading-room  and  such  courses 
of  lectures  and  classes  as  may  conduce  to  that  end." 
An  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  new  associa- 
tion assumed  the  lease  and  took  the  rooms,  which  had 
been  handsomely  fitted  up  and  occupied  by  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  In  December, 
1852,  the  first  election  of  officers  took  place,  and 
Francis  H.  Dewey  was  chosen  president ;  George  W. 
Bently,  vice-president ;  George  F.  Hoar,  correspond- 
ing secretary  ;  Nathaniel  Paine,  recording  secretary  ; 
and  Henry  Woodward,  treasurer.  Fourteen  directors 
were  also  elected. 

At  a  meeting  held  the  1st  day  of  January,  1853, 
action  was  taken,  which  resulted  in  obtaining  an  act 
of  incorporation  from  the  Legislature  then  in  session, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  association  April  16, 1853. 
Another  election  of  officers  was  held,  resulting  in  the 
choice  of  the  same  gentlemen  elected  in  December 
previous,  and  William  Cross,  Esq.,  as  second  vice- 
president.  A  subscription  was  started  during  the 
following  year  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  means  to 
found  a  library  ;  subscriptions  being  received  both  in 
cash  and  books.  Over  thirteen  hundred  dollars  in 
cash  was  contributed  and  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  volumes  given  by  public-spirited  citizens. 

The  library  was  opened  to  the  public  June  18, 1853, 
upon  the  payment  of  one  dollar  per  year.  A  reading- 
room  was  early  established  in  connection  with  the 
library,  and  although  quite  poorly  supplied  with 
newspapers  and  periodicals  when  compared  with  the 
one  now  open  to  our  citizens,  was  quite  respect- 
able, and  freely  consulted  by  the  members.  In 
1855  an  agreement  was  made  with  the  Young  Men's 
Rhetorical  Society,  by  which  that  society  was  merged 
into  this;  their  library  was  placed  in  the  rooms  and 
tliey  had  the  use  of  the  hall  for  rhetorical  exercises. 
By  the  conditions  of  this  union  either  society  could 
discontinue  the  arrangement,  and  the  Rhetorical 
Society  withdraw  their  books,  provided  it  was  done 
before  .January,  1856.  In  1858,  by  mutual  consent, 
the  rhetorical  department  of  the  association  was  dis- 
contiuued,  and  the  members  thereof  formed  a  new 
society.  In  185G,  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature, 
the  Worcester  Lyceum,  established  in  1829,  was 
united  to  the  library  association,  and  by  the  same  act 
the  name  was  changed  to 

The  Worcester  Lyceum  and  Library  Asso- 
ciation.— In  1854-55  a  Natural  History  Department 
was  formed  for  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences, 
which  has  now  become  the  main  work  of  the  associa- 
tion. This  was  done  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association,  in  April,  1854,  at  which  a  committee  was 
appointed,  who  were  authorized  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  organization  of  such  a  de- 
partment.    Prof  Louis  Agassiz  was  invited  by  the 


committee  to  visit  Worcester,  and  consult  with  them 
as  to  the  best  plan  of  operations,  which  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  the  28th  of  April,  1854,  he,  with 
the  committee,  inspected  the  collection  of  specimens 
formerly  owned  by  the  Worcester  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History.  This  collection  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  they  kindly 
gave  it  to  the  new  department  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
cabinet. 

The  organization  of  the  department  was  effected 
by  the  election  of  Rev.  E.  E,  Hale  as  chairman,  W. 
E.  Starr  secretary,  and  James  U.  Blake  treasurer. 
Mr.  Blake  held  the  office  but  a  few  weeks,  when 
Henry  A.  Marsh  was  elected  in  his  stead ;  eight 
curators  of  departments  were  also  elected.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1856  another  important  and 
interesting  event  in  the  history  of  the  association 
occurred :  that  of  the  generous  proposition  of  Dr. 
John  Green  (then  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  es- 
teemed physicians)  to  place  his  valuable  miscella- 
neous library  in  the  charge  of  the  association. 

Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  then  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, says  in  his  annual  report,  "  A  contract  has 
been  entered  into  between  Dr.  Green  and  the  asso- 
ciation, by  the  terms  of  which,  the  books  he  has 
placed  here,  with  such  additions  as  he  may  see  fit  to 
make,  are  to  remain  in  the  Library,  open  to  the  free 
use  of  members,  for  at  least  five  years,  anri  longer  if 
the  arrangement  shall  be  desired  by  both  parties." 

In  November,  1859,  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Gray, 
the  librarian  of  the  association,  caused  the  calling  a 
meeting  of  the  directors  to  make  arrangements  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  Dr.  Green's  large  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion was  acknowledged  and  appreciated,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consult  with  him  as  to  the 
best  course  to  pursue.  At  a  meeting  held  the  26th 
of  November  the  committee  of  consultation,  con- 
sisting of  Dr.  George  Chandler,  Albert  Tolman  and 
T.  W.  Higginson,  reported  that  Dr.  Green  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  present  his  library  to  the  city  of 
Worcester  as  a  foundation  of  a  free  public  library, 
and  they  recommended  that  the  library  of  the  asso- 
ciation be  also  transferred  to  the  city,  provided  suita- 
ble appropriations  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
its  reception. 

The  gifts  of  Dr.  Green  and  the  association  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  City  Council  in  December,  1859,  thus 
establishing  an  institution  which  has  proved  so  ad- 
vantageous to  our  citizens.  This  final  disposition  of 
the  library  had  long  been  hoped  for  by  the  more  ac- 
tive members  of  the  association,  and  its  consumma- 
tion was  the  cause  of  great  satisfaction.'  The  Nat- 
ural History  Department  and  the  winter  course  of 
lectures  were  now  all  that  w.is  left  for  the  attention 
of  members.  The  latter,  however,  was  given  up  after 
a  few  years. 

In  the  winter  of  1866  the  name  of  the  society  was 

1  For  a  full  notice  of  the  library.  Bee  the  chapter  on  libraries. 
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again  changed  to  the  Worcester  Lyceum  and  Natural 
History  Association  ;  since  which  time  the  principal 
object  of  the  association  has  been  the  study  of  nat- 
ural history  and  the  collection  of  specimens  for  its 
cabinet.  In  1880  the  plan  of  giving  instruction  by 
means  of  free  classes  for  the  study  of  natural  history 
was  inaugurated,  and  has  been  continued  since  with 
great  success.  During  the  winter  season  classes  are 
formed,  free  to  members  of  the  association,  in  such 
branches  of  natural  science  as  seem,  from  time  to 
time,  most  important  and  attractive,  meeting  weekly 
as  a  rule,  and  instructed  by  thoroughly  competent 
teachers.  The  courses  include  from  ten  to  twenty 
lessons  each,  and  are  designed  to  exemplify  the  best 
methods  of  modern  scientific  study.  In  1881  the 
plan  of  a  three  years'  subscription  for  the  "purpose 
of  continuing  and  rendering  more  useful  the  work  of 
the  society,  to  provide  a  competent  Custodian,  to  fur- 
nish lectures  and  gratuitous  instruction  for  classes  in  | 
Natural  Science,  and  to  promote  the  study  of  Nat- 
ural History,"  was  carried  into  effect,  and  still  con- 
tinues in  successful  operation,  most  of  the  original 
subscribers  renewing  and  increasing  their  subscrip- 
tions when  they  have  expired. 

Since  1882  the  museum  has  been  open  daily,  from 
9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.,  free  to  all, — books,  specimens  and  ' 
the  help  of  the  custodian  are  at  the  service  of  all  in-  j 
quirers  and  students.     A  system  of  loans  has  been  \ 
devised,  by  which  the  specimens  can  be  loaned  to  ; 
teachers  and  schools  and  special  students,  in  much 
the  same  way  in  which  books  are  given  out  at  the 
Public  Library.     By  an   act  of  the  Legislature,  ap- 
proved March  6,  1884,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  ! 
present   one,  "  The  Worcester  Natural  History  So- 
ciety." 

In  the  same  year  a  tract  of  land  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  acres  was  secured   on   the  west  shore  of 
Lake  Quinsigamond,  and  was  called  Natural  History 
Park.     In  the  summer  of  1885   the  first  "  Summer 
Camp  for  Boys  "  was  established  there.     The  object 
of  the  Natural   History  Society  in  establishing  this 
camp  is  to  afford  a  pleasant  and  profitable  place  for 
boys  to  spend  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  summer 
vacation.     January  22,  1887,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Dodge 
gave  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  tents  ' 
and  the  building  of  a  permanent  structure,  known  as  ' 
the  "  Dodge  Pavilion,"  at  the  Park.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  ; 
Dodge  afterwards  added  some  five  hundred  dollars  | 
more  toward  the  building  and  painting  of  the  pa- 
vilion. 

In  1888  Mr.  Joseph  H.  AV^alker  gave  five  thousand 
dollars  to  enable  the  society  to  secure  a  perfect  title  to 
the  land.  In  the  same  year,  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  H.  H.  Bigelow,  a  workshop,  well  stocked  with 
tools,  was  built.  The  lumber  and  tools  were  con-  I 
tributed  by  the  lumber  dealere  and  the  hardware  i 
merchants  of  the  city.  The  summer  school  has 
proved  a  success,  and  may  now  be  considered  one  of 
the  established  institutions  of  our  city.     Dr.  W.  H. 


Raymenton  has  been  the  efficient  president  of  the 
society  since  1880,  and  to  his  untiring  and  enthusi- 
astic eftbrls  is  largely  due  its  recent  rapid  develop- 
ment and  present  flourishing  condition. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was 
originally  organized  March  9,  1852,  the  first  steps  fur 
its  formation  being  taken  at  a  meeting  held  at  the 
Old  South  Church,  February  20th  of  the  same  year. 
Thomas  Tucker  (landlord  of  the  American  Temper- 
ance House)  was  the  first  president,  with  Nelson 
Wheeler  (principal  of  the  High  School),  P.  L.  Moen 
and  S.  A.  Daniels,  vice-presidents  ;  A.  G.  Ward,  sec- 
retary, and  C.  M.  Miles,  treasurer.  The  association 
occupied  a  finely-furnished  room  in  the  Worcester 
Bank  Block  on  Foster  Street,  where  a  reading-room 
was  established.  The  formation  of  the  Young  Men's 
Library  Association  the  same  year,  with  similar  ob- 
jects in  view,  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
Christian  Association  giving  up  their  active  organi- 
zation soon  after,  and  their  room  was  taken  by  the 
Library  Association.  In  June,  1864,  the  Christian 
Association  was  revived,  or  a  new  association  formed, 
at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Lincoln  House,  and  it  was 
duly  organized  July  1 2th  of  the  same  year.  The  first 
president  of  this  new  association  was  Fred.  A.  Clapp. 
All  the  ofiicers  were  selected  from  the  evangelical 
churches  of  the  city,  and  it  has  since  continued  one 
of  the  most  active  institutions  of  Worcester.  In 
June,  18(58,  the  association  was  incorporated  by  a 
special  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  soon  after  steps 
were  taken  looking  to  the  erection  of  a  building.  It 
was  not  till  nearly  twenty  years  after,  however,  that 
much  was  accomplished  in  this  direction.  In  October 
1885,  a  determined  effort  was  made  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  erection  of  a 
building,  which  resulted  in  obtaining  subscriptions 
from  citizens  of  all  the  Protestant  denominations  to 
the  amount  of  over  ninety  thousand  dollars,  making, 
with  a  fund  previously  given,  about  ninety-six  thou- 
sand dollars.  Early  in  1886  a  building  committee,  of 
which  Albert  Curtis  was  chairman,  purchased  a  lot  of 
land,  between  Elm  and  Pearl  Streets,  and  the  erection 
of  the  building  w.i.s  begun.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  August  27,  1886, 
the  principal  address  on  that  occasion  being  given  by 
D.  L.  Moody.  The  building  was  completed  in  1887, 
and  dedicated  in  October  of  that  year,  the  dedicatory 
address  being  given  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon,  of  Bos- 
ton. The  cost  of  the  land,  building,  furniture  and 
equipment  has  been  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  object  of  the  association  is  the  spiritual,  intel- 
lectual, social  and  physical  welfare  of  young  men,  to 
be  accomplished  by  religious  meetings,  classes  in 
German,  book-keeping  and  other  branches  of  educa- 
tion, lectures,  and  the  use  of  a  finely-equipped  gym- 
nasium, and  rooms  tor  social  gatherings. 

The  association  has  a  membership  of  from  thirteen 
to  fourteen  hundred,  and  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
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century  of  active  work  has  proved  itself  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  successful  institutions  of  our  city. 
The  present  officers  are :  W.  A.  Denholm,  president ; 
O.  F.  Rugg  and  William  Woodward,  vice-presidents; 
George  F.  Brooks,  recording  secretary,  and  Arthur  E. 
Dennis,  treasurer. 

Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity. — The  pre- 
liminary meeting  for  the  formation  of  this  society 
was  held  at  the  residence  of  Samuel  E.  Staples  in 
January,  187.'i.  A  constitution  was  adopted  and  the 
society  organized  February  13th,  at  a  meeting  held 
at  the  printing  office  of  Tyler  &  Seagrave.  The  first 
board  of  officers,  elected  at  the  meeting,  were  Samuel 

E.  Staples,  president;  Henry  D.  Barber,  vice-presi- 
dent; Daniel  Seagrave,  secretary;  Henry  F.  Sted- 
man,  treasurer;  and  .lohn  G.  Smith,  librarian.  The 
object  of  the  society,  as  stated  in  its  constitution, 
was  "  to  foster  in  its  members  a  love  and  admiration 
for  antiquarian  research  and  archaeological  science, 
and  to  rescue  from  oblivion  such  historical  matter  as 
would  otherwise  be  lost.''  Meetings  are  held  month- 
ly, except  in  the  month  of  August,  at  which  valuable 
and  interesting  historical  or  antiquarian  papers  are 
presented.  The  society  was  incorporated  in  Febru- 
ary, 1877,  and  has  become  one  of  the  prominent  in- 
stitutions of  the  city.  It  has  a  valuable  miscella- 
neous library,  which  is  spoken  of  elsewhere.  Since 
its  formation  seven  volumes  of  proceedings  have 
been  published,  containing  many  valuable  historical 
papers.  Among  the  publications  of  special  local  in- 
terest contained  in  these  volumes  may  be  mentioned  : 
"The  Records  of  the  Proprietors,  1067-1778;" 
"  Towu  records  from  1722  to  1783;"  and  the  "  Rec- 
ords of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
1731  to  1737,"  copied  from  the  original  manuscripts, 
for  the  preservation  of  which,  in  printed  form,  the 
society  is  deserving  of  high  commendation.  The 
officers  of  the  society,  elected  in  December,  1888, 
were:  For  President,  E.  B.  Crane;  Vice-Presidents, 
Albert  Tolman   and  George  Sumner ;  Secretary,  W. 

F.  Abbot ;  Treasurer,  H.  K.  Stedman ;  Librarian, 
Thomas  A.  Dickinson. 

The  Worcester  Art  Soc^iety. — The  first  steps 
in  the  formation  of  this  society  were  taken  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  held  at  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms,  April 
16,  1877.  The  meeting  was  called  "  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  forming  an  association  to  promote  the 
study  of  art  in  Worcester,"  and  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Stephen  C.  Earle,  Burton  W.  Potter, 
Henry  Woodward,  Nathaniel  Paine  and  Edward  L. 
Davis,  were  appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  and 
report  a  plan  of  organization.  This  committee  re- 
})orted  in  October  of  the  same  year,  at  a  meeting  pre- 
sided over  by  Lucius  J.  Knowles,  that  it  was  expe- 
dient to  form  such  an  association.  They  also  pre- 
sented a  draft  for  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  which 
were  adopted  November  27,  1877,  at  which  time  the 
first  board  of  officers  was  chosen  as  follows :  Presi- 
dent,   George     F.     Hoar;     Vice-Presidents,    L.     J. 


Knowles,  Edward  H.  Hall  and  C.  M.  Lamson  ;  Sec- 
retary, Rebecca  Jones  ;  Treasurer,  Joseph  E.  Davis ; 
Directors,  Charles  O.  Thomson,  Stephen  C.  Earle,  B. 
W.  Potter,  Mrs.  P.  L.  Moen  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H. 
Walker.  It  was  early  determined  that  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  effecting  the  objects  desired  was  to 
have  an  exhibition  of  paintings,  and  in  Marcli,  1878, 
the  first  exhibition  was  opened  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
rooms,  in  Taylor's  Block,  opposite  the  Common. 
Over  seventy  oil  and  water-color  paintings  were 
loaned  by  members  and  others  interested  in  art, 
which  proved  to  be  very  successful,  and  several  other 
exhibitions  of  a  similar  nature  have  since  been  given 
including,  besides  paintings,  etchings,  photographs 
and  bric-a-brac.  Later,  lectures  were  given  by  spe- 
cialists in  different  branches  of  the  fine  arts  and  by 
members  of  the  society.  Lectures  have  been  given 
since,  during  the  winter  months,  most  of  which  have 
been  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views,  and  have 
proved  of  value  to  those  who  were  present.  Advan- 
tage has  also  been  taken  from  time  to  time  of  the 
valuable  collections  of  photographs  and  other  art 
illustrations  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  and  interest- 
ing meetings  have  been  held  there.  In  December, 
1887,  the  society  was  incorporated  under  the  general 
law  of  the  State  and  elected  the  following  board  of 
officers:  President,  Nathaniel  Paine;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Samuel  S.  Green  and  Charles  A.  Chase; 
Treasurer,  Edward  B.  Hamilton;  Clerk,  .lohn  G. 
Heywood ;  Directors,  Philip  L.  Moen,  Jonas  G. 
Clark,  Henry  A.  Marsh,  Burton  W.  Potter  and  Wil- 
liam T.  Harlow;  Advisory  Committee,  Austin  S. 
Garver,  Charles  S.  Hale,  Alexander  H.  Vinton,  Ed- 
ward B.  Glasgow,  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Merriman,  Mrs. 
Charlotte  E.  W.  Buffington,  Miss  Emily  W.  Sargent 
and  Miss  Mary  N.  Perley.' 

The  Art  Student's  Club  was  organized  in  188U, 
incorporated  in  1887  and  is  composed  of  artists  and 
art  students  of  Worcester  and  vicinity,  its  object  be- 
ing "  the  encouragement,  promotion  and  practice  of 
Art,"  and  no  one  is  eligible  as  an  active  member  who 
is  not  a  student  in  some  branch  of  art.  Two  public 
exhibitions  are  held  each  year  of  the  works  of  mem- 
bers, which  have  proved  to  be  very  attractive  to  the 
citizens  of  Worcester  and  a  credit  to  the  club.  The 
improvement  in  the  work  of  members  is  very  marked 
from  year  to  year,  as  shown  by  these  public  exhibi- 
tions. Monthly  meetings  are  also  held,  at  which 
active  members  are  expected  to  furnish  for  inspection 
at  least  one  original  drawing  or  design.  George  E. 
Gladwin  is  president,  Abbie  J.  Trask,  clerk,  and 
Frank  E.  Higgius,  treasurer. 

Musical  Societies.— The  earliest  musical  society 
in  Worcester,  of  which  any  reliable  record  is  to  be 

1  At  the  annual  meeting  in  November,  1888,  the  same  board  of 
officers  were  cboaen,  witli  tlie  exception  tliat  Edward  B.  Glasgow  was 
elected  as  clerk  in  place  of  John  G.  Heywood,  wbo  waij  made  one  of  the 
advisory  committee,  and  William  E.  Rice  was  elected  a  director  in 
place  of  H.  A.  Marab,  resigned. 
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found,  was  the  Worcester  Harmonic  Society.  The 
exact  date  of  its  formation  cannot  now  be  ascertained, 
but  it  was  in  existence  as  early  as  1825,  at  which 
time  Emory  I'erry  was  president  and  Henry  W.  Mil- 
ler, secretary  ;  and  in  October,  18215,  the  society  gave 
an  oratorio  at  the  Old  South  Church.  This  society 
also  furnished  the  music  at  the  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration in  the  last-named  year,  on  which  occasion 
Hen.  Charles  Allen  delivered  an  oration.  The  society 
continued  in  existence  for  several  years,  occasionally 
giving  concerts,  and  often  furnishing  the  music  on 
public  occasions.' 

In  1845  the  Worcester  Sacred  Musical  Society  was 
formed,  with  Rufus  D.  Dunbar  as  president,  and  the 
next  year  gave  a  miscellaneous  concert  in  Brinley 
(now  Grand  Army)  Hall,  and  mention  is  made  in  the 
newspapers  of  a  concert  given  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year.  It  is  probable  that  this  society  was 
in  existence  only  two  or  three  years. 

In  September,  1850,  the  Worcester  Mozart  Society, 
the  first  regularly-organized  association  for  musical 
culture,  was  formed,  with  Putnam  W.  Taft  as  presi- 
dent and  Albert  L.  Benchley,  vice-president.  This 
society  continued  in  active  existence  till  November, 
1866,  when  it  was  united  with  the  Beethoven  Society, 
formed  in  1864,  with  Austin  L.  Rogers,  president. 
The  name  after  the  union  was  the  Worcester  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  Choral  Union,  the  iirst  president  be- 
ing Edward  Hamilton,  William  Sumner,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Carl  Zerrahn,  conductor.  The  society  was 
incorporated  in  1872,  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, as  the  Worcester  Choral  Union,  and  I.  N.  Met- 
calf  was  chosen  president,  J.  A.  Titus,  vice-president, 
and  B.  D.  Allen,  conductor. 

The  present  AVorcester  County  Musical  Association 
was  organized  at  a  meeting  held  in  Mechanics'  Hall 
October  2,  1863,  with  Samuel  E.  Staples,  president, 
and  a  board  of  directors  selected  from  various  towns 
in  the  county.  The  object  of  the  association  is  stated 
in  its  by-laws,  "the  improvement  of  choirs  in  the 
performance  of  church  music ;  the  formation  of  an 
elevated  musical  taste,  through  the  study  of  music  in 
its  highest  departments  ;  and  a  social,  genial,  harmo- 
nious reunion  of  all  lovers  of  music."  The  name 
under  which  it  was  originally  known  was  the  Wor- 
cester County  Musical  Convention,-  and  this  name 
was  retained  till  the  adoption  of  the  present  one  in 
1871,  at  which  time  it  was  also  voted  to  call  the  an- 
nual gatherings  Musical  Festivals.  Since  1865  an- 
nual sessions  of  the  Association  have  been  held,  at 
which  oratorios  of  Handel,  Haydn  and  Mendelssohn, 
also  the  best  productions  of  Rossini,  Gounod,  Verdi 


1  III  1S15  there  was  a  ninsical  society  in  the  county  called  the  Old 
Hundred  Musical  Society,  which  gave  a  concert  at  Hopkinton,  Mass., 
that  year,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  some  of  the  Worcester  musicians 
and  singers  were  members  of  it. 

-  A  successful  convention  under  the  direction  of  Edward  Hamilton 
and  B.  F.  Baker,  in  1858,  was  held  under  the  name  of  the  Musical  In- 
stitute. 


and  others,  have  been  given.  The  annual  festivals 
of  the  Association  have  been  constantly  growing 
more  popular,  and  it  now  has  a  prestige  and  a  pros- 
perity not  equaled  by  any  similar  one  in  the  country. 
The  number  in  attendance  increases  yearly,  and  its 
patrons  are  not  only  from  Worcester  County  and  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  but  lovers  of  music  from  both 
the  New  England  and  Middle  States.  Soloists  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  our  own  country,  are 
procured,  with  the  best  available  orchestral  accompa- 
niment, and  a  local  chorus  which  has  won  well-de- 
served commendation  from  the  best  musical  critics. 
The  Board  of  Government  for  1888  was  Edward  L. 
Davis,  president;  William  Sumner,  vice-president; 
A.  C.  Monroe,  secretary;  J.  E.  Benchley,  treiisurer  ; 
and  eight  directors — B.  D.  Allen,  C.  M.  Bent,  Charles 
I.  Rice,  J.  Q.  Adams,  Daniel  Downey,  L.  M.  Lovell, 
C.  C.  Stearns,  of  Worcester,  and  B.  L.  M.  Smith,  of 
Whitinsville. 

If  space  would  permit,  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
speak  in  detail  of  other  musical  societies  that  have 
existed  in  Worcester,  but  mention  can  be  made  only 
of  the  Hamilton  Club,  named  in  honor  of  Edward 
Hamilton,  for  many  years  the  leading  singer  of  Wor- 
cester; the  Schumann  Club,  organized  in  1877;  the 
singing  society  Frohsinn,  organized  in  1858,  with 
G.  A.  Patz,  musical  director,  and  Benjamin  Zaeder, 
secretary, — William  Lichtenfels  is  now  the  president 
and  Heinrich  Bayerle,  secretary  ;  the  Gounod  Club, 
organized  in  1886  ;  the  president  is  Henry  F.  Harris  ; 
Secretary,  Josiah  A.  Rice  ;  and  Musical  Director,  E. 
N.  Anderson. 

High  School  Societies. — The  High  School  As- 
sociation was  established  in  May,  1886,  its  object 
being  "to  renew  and  maintain  school  friendships, 
and  to  contribute  in  all  practicable  ways  to  the  good 
of  the  school."  A  meeting  of  about  thirty  old  mem- 
bers of  the  school  had  been  held  the  previous  month, 
at  which  a  committee,  with  A.  S.  Roe,  the  principal 
of  the  school,  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  prepare 
a  plan  of  organization,  and  they  reported  May  24, 
1886,  a  code  of  by-laws,  which  was  adopted.  Samuel 
S.  Green  was  chosen  the  first  president,  and  the  first 
meeting  of  the  association  after  its  organization  took 
place  at  the  High  School  building,  the  occasion  being 
the  graduation  exercises  of  the  Senior  class  for  that 
year.  The  members  consist  of  the  pupils  and  teachers 
in  the  school  previous  to  September,  1865,  and  all 
graduates  and  teachers  since  that  date.  The  privi- 
lege was  also  extended  to  all  pupils  and  teachers  of 
the  Boys'  Latin  School  and  the  Girls'  High  School — 
two  schools  merged  into  the  present  High  School. 
The  association  now  numbers  nearly  eight  hundred 
members;  the  president  is  Edward  L.  Davis;  A.  S. 
Roe,  secretary,  and  J.  S.  Brown,  treasurer. 

Other  High  School  societies,  which  are  literary  in 
their  character,  are  the  Eucleia  Debating  Society, 
founded  in  1858,  and  composed  of  young  gentlemen  ; 
the  Aletheia  Club,  founded  in  1881,  and  composed  of 
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young  ladies  ;  the  Sumner  Club,  founded  in  1883,  and 
the  Assembly,  founded  in  1885,  the  two  last  named 
having  male  members  only.  There  is  also  an  Ath- 
letic Association,  made  up  of  members  of  the  school 
who  are  interested  in  athletic  games  and  amuse- 
ments. 

The  CoNGKEGATioNAL  Club  was  organized  in 
January,  1875,  its  purpose  being  ''to  encourage 
among  the  members  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
and  societies  of  Worcester  County  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance ;  to  more  concert  of  action,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  general  interests  of  Congregationalism." 
Meetings  are  held  six  times  a  year,  at  which  papers 
are  read  upon  some  special  topic  and  discussions  fol- 
low. Occasionally  the  meetings  are  of  a  distinctive 
social  nature,  and  are  participated  in  by  both  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Rev.  A.  H.  Coolidge,  of  Leicester,  is 
president. 

The  Brigade  Club,  originally  composed  of  the  offi- 
cers of  Third  Brigade  (Mass.)  Volunteer  Militia,  and 
officers  who  had  served  in  the  army  or  militia,  was  or 
ganized  in  December,  1879.  Gen.  Josiah  Pickett  was 
chosen  president,  and  still  holds  that  office.  Gen.  R.  M. 
Chamberlain  was  chosen  vice-president,  and  Capt. 
Charles  S.  Chapin  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
membership  of  the  club  has  changed  somewhat  in 
the  past  few  years  and  is  not  confined  to  military 
men. 

The  Commonwealth  Club,  organized  in  1880, 
and  incorporated  in  1881,  comprises  many  of  the 
active  business  and  professional  men  of  the  city,  and 
is  social  in  its  objects.  The  club  have  commodious 
and  pleasant  rooms  on  Foster  Street,  with  a  reading- 
room,  billiard-room  and  other  conveniences  for  the 
use  of  members,  and  it  has  proved  successful  in  pro- 
viding a  pleasant  place  of  resort  for  many  of  our  citi- 
zens. William  J.  Hogg  is  president,  H.  A.  Currier 
secretary,  and  L.  Delavau  Thayer  treasurer. 

The  Worcester  Club,  incorporated  in  1888,  is 
strictly  a  social  club,  with  a  membership  limited  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  It  has  purchased  and  fitted 
up  in  an  elegant  manner  a  fine  house  on  Elm  Street, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  late  Hon.  Isaac  Davis, 
and  otters  many  attractions  to  its  members.  Excel- 
lent meals,  well-served,  are  furnished  to  membere  and 
friends;  there  is  also  a  dining-room  for  ladies  which 
has  proved  very  popular.  A  reading-room,  library, 
billiard  and  pool-room,  and  other  conveniences,  are 
provided  for  its  members,  who  consist  of  prominent 
professional  and  mercantile  gentlemen  of  Worcester 
and  vicinity.  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar  is  the  president; 
Charles  F.  Aldrich,  secretary;  and  James  P.  Hamil- 
ton, treasurer. 

Boat  clubs,  and  clubs  composed  of  lovers  of  othei 
athletic  sports,  are  numerous,  but  want  of  space  will 
prevent  detailed  notices  of  them. 

The  first  regularly-organized  boat  club  in  W^orces- 
ter  of  which  any  record  has  been  found  is  the  Ata- 
LAXTA  Club,  established  in   1859,  and  commenced 


boating  at  Curtis'  Pond,  near  Webster  Square,  soon 
after  moving  to  Lake  (Juinsigamond,  where  they  were 
the  ])ioneers  of  systematic  boating.  The  members  of 
the  club  also  had  an  active  part  in  the  arrangements 
for  the  first  college  regatta  at  the  lake,  in  the  summer 
of  1859.  This  club  gave  up  active  boating  in  1865, 
but  kept  up  their  organization  for  several  years  after. 

The  present  Quinskjamond  Boat  Club  was  organ- 
ized as  the  Phantom  Club  in  1860,  but  soon  after 
adopted  their  present  name.  It  is  still  an  active 
organization,  having  fine  grounds  on  the  we.st  side  of 
the  lake,  where  they  have  erected  a  handsome  club- 
house and  a  commodious  boat-house,  in  which  they 
have  a  number  of  racing  and  pleasure  boats. 

The  Lake.side  Boat  Club  also  occupy  a  fine  club 
and  boat-house  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake. 

There  are  other  organizations  for  athletic  sports, 
connected  with  the  Worcester  Academy,  the  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  and  College  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Brief 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  Book  Clubs  now  so 
numerous  in  the  city. 

These  clubs  are  formed  for  the  circulation  of  books 
and  periodicals  among  their  members,  and  usually 
consist  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  first  organization  of  this  kind  in  \Vorcester,  and 
the  third  in  the  State,  is  the  Worcester  Book  Club, 
established  in  1839,  and  still  flourishing.  The  next 
was  the  Review  Club,  formed  in  1847,  followed  soon 
after  by  the  Worcester  Reading  Club,  and  later 
by  several  others,  among  which  are  Book  Club  No.  4, 
Waverly,  Rialto  and  Webster  Si^uare  Clubs. 

Ma-sonic  Societies.  —  The  institution  of  Free 
Masonry  was  established  in  Worcester  in  the  year 
1793,  the  first  lodge  chartered  being  "The  Morning 
Star."  In  the  spring  of  that  year  Isaiah  Thomas 
("The  Patriot  Printer  of  the  Revolution  "),  Nathaniel 
Paine,  Nathaniel  Chandler,  John  Stanton,  Ephraim 
Mower,  Clark  Chandler,  Samuel  Chandler,  Charles 
Chandler,  Benjamin  Andrews,  Joseph  Torrey,  John 
White,  Samuel  Brazer,  John  Stowers  and  Samuel 
Flagg  petitioned  the  Grand  Lodge  for  a  charter, 
which  was  granted  under  the  above  name  April  19^ 
1793,  and  the  first  board  of  officers  was  installed  in 
June  of  the  same  year.  They  were :  Isaiah  Thomas, 
W.  M. ;  Nathanial  Paine,  S.  W. ;  and  Samuel  Chan- 
dler, J.  W.  On  the  occasion  of  the  installation  Rev. 
Aaron  Bancroft,  pastor  of  the  Second  Parish  (Uni- 
tarian) in  Worcester,  delivered  an  oration,  which  was 
printed  by  Isaiah  Thomas.  The  year  before  Thomas 
had  printed  "The  Constitution  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Fraternity  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
itc.  To  which  are  added.  The  history  of  Masonry  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  &c.  .  .  .  To- 
gether with  a  large  collection  of  songs,  epilogues,  &c." 
The  volume  is  dedicated  "  To  our  illustrious  Brother, 
George  Washington,  the  friend  of  Masonry,  of  his 
country,  and  of  man."  It  is  a  well  printed  volume 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pages  quarto,  with  a 
copper-plate  frontispiece.     The  early  meetings  of  the 
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lodge  were  held  at  Mower's  Tavern,  which  was  at  the 
corner  of  Main  and  IMechanic  Streets,  afterwards  the 
site  of  the  United  States  Hotel,  and  now  that  of  the 
Walker  Building.  Later  the  meetings  were  held  at 
the  United  States  Arms  (where  the  Exchange  Hotel 
now  is),  the  landlord  being  Colonel  Reuben  Sikes. 
Meetings  of  the  Morning  Star  Lodge  were  held  with 
regularity,  and  it  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  till 
the  time  of  the  anti-Masonic  excitement  in  1829-30, 
when  it  became  dormant  for  several  years,  as  did  the 
Masonic  organizations  generally.  It  was  reorganized 
in  March,  1842,  with  the  following  officers:  Horace 
Chenery,  W.  M. ;  Henry  Earl,  S.  AV^ ;  Asa  Walker, 
J.  M. ;  and  Pliny  Holbrook,  secretary.  Meetings 
were  then  held  in  a  small  hall  in  the  upper  story  of 
Dr.  John  Green's  block,  on  Main  Street,  now  owned 
by  the  Merchants'  and  Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insu- 
rance Company.  The  lodge,  which  is  now  in  a  pros- 
perous condition  and  numbering  over  three  hundred 
members,  has  its  meetings  in  Masonic  Hall  on  Pearl 
Street. 

Montacide  Lodge  was  chartered  June  9,  1859,  its 
members  coming  largely  from  the  older  lodge.  Itt 
first  Master  was  William  A.  Smith,  followed  in  1860 
by  George  W.  Bently.  Among  the  early  members  ol 
the  Montacute  Lodge  were  Henry  Goddard,  Seth  P. 
Miller,  Lyman  Brooks,  John  Firth,  H.  M.  Witter 
and  John  A.  Dana.  It  now  has  a  membership  oi 
three  hundred  and  sixty-six,  with  Joseph  H.  Dunker- 
ton  as  Master. 

Athelestan  Ijodge  was  chartered  June  13,  1866,  iti- 
members  being  taken  from  the  other  two  lodges.  The 
first  Past  Master  was  Henry  (Joddard  ;  the  present 
Master  is  F.  A.  Harrington.  This  lodge  has  a  mem- 
bership of  about  three  hundred.  Among  the  origi- 
nal charter  members  were  Samuel  T.  Bigelow,  James 
L.  Burbauk,  David  Scott,  A.  Y.  Thompson,  E.  P. 
Woodward,  L.  B.  Nichols,  John  D.  Washburn  and 
Geo.  W.  Bently. 

Quinsigamond  Lodge,  chartered  September  13, 1871, 
has  a  membership  of  about  one  hundred.  The  pres- 
ent Master  is  Edward  B.  Dolliver. 

Worcester  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Mosoiik,  oiganized 
in  June  and  chartered  in  October,  1823,  had  among 
its  original  members  Isaiah  Thomas,  James  Wilson, 
Jonathan  Going,  Otis  Corbett,  Ephraim  Mower  and 
Benjamin  Chapiu,  the  last-named  being  the  first 
High  Priest,  serving  four  years.  During  the  anti- 
Masonic  excitement  this  chapter,  like  other  organi- 
zations of  the  order,  remained  in  a  quiescent  state, 
but  in  1846  became  again  active  and  is  now  in  a  pros- 
perous condition,  having  a  membership  of  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four.  The  present  presiding  officer  is 
James  H.  Harrison. 

Eureka  Chapter,  Roijal  Arch  Masons,  was  instituted 
in  1870  and  has  a  membership  of  over  three  hundred. 
The  first  High  Priest  was  Rev.  T.  E.  St.  John  ;  the 
present  one  is  Forest  E.  Barker. 

Hiram  Council,  R.  &  S.  M.,  was  chartered  in  Sut- 


ton December  13,  1826,  and  it  was  removed  to  Wor- 
cester in  1858.  The  first  presiding  officer  after  the 
removal  to  Worcester  was  Geo.  W.  Bentley  ;  the  pres- 
ent presiding  officer  is  S.  L.  Shaffer.  This  council, 
the  largest  subordinate  one  in  the  United  States,  has 
now  a  membership  of  over  five  hundred. 

Worcester  County  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar 
was  organized  in  Holden,  Mass.,  and  chartered  in 
June,  1825.  The  first  Commander  was  James  Esta- 
brook,  the  present  oue  being  George  B,  Buckingham. 
In  the  year  1845  the  headquarters  of  the  commandery 
were  removed  to  Worcester,  where  it  has  since 
remained  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of 
its  grade  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  numbering  over  four  hundred  mem- 
bere. 

Ancient  and  Acceptable  Scottish  Rite. — The  following 
grades  of  this  rite  are  established  in  Worcester  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Council  33°  Northern 
Masonic  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  are  in 
a  prosperous  condition. 

Worcester  Lodge  of  Perfection,  A.  and  A.,  Scottish 
Rite  4°  to  the  14°,  was  instituted  September  30,  1863, 
and  has  a  membership  of  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Its 
presiding  officer  at  the  present  time  is  Geo.  F. 
Hewitt. 

Goddard  Council,  Princes  of  Jerusalem,  A.  and  A., 
Scottish  Bite,  15°  and  16°,  was  instituted  June  17, 
1870,  and  has  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy.  Its  presiding  officer  at  the  present  time  is 
Geo.  M.  Rice,   2d. 

Lawrence  Chapter  of  Rose  Croix,  A.  and  A.,  Scottish 
Rite,  17°  to  the  18°,  was  instituted  June  17, 1870,  and 
has  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  seventy.  Its 
presiding  officers  have  been.  Rev.  Thomas  E.  St.  John^ 
Henry  C.  Wilson,  Francis  Brick,  M.D.,  and  George 
B.  Buckingham,  now  in  office. 

The  Masonic  Board  of  Directors  was  organized  in 
January,  1867  ;  has  in  charge  the  lease  of  Masonic 
Hall,  and  the  custody  of  its  appointments  and  prop- 
erty. 

The  Masonic  Mutual  Relief  Association  of  Central 
Massachusetts  was  organized  in  1873.  It  has  a  mem- 
bership of  more  than  twenty-three  hundred.  Josiah 
Picket  is  president  and  Wm.  A.  Smith,  secretary.  Its 
membership  is  confined  to  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
and  are  mostly  residents  of  the  New  England  States. 

Stella  Chapter,  No.  3,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  was 
organized  in  1871.  Its  members,  numbering  about 
three  hundred,  are  composed  of  Masons  and  their 
wives,  mothers,  sisters  and  daughters. 

T!ie  Grand  Chapter  of  the  Order,  organized  in  1876, 
has  twenty  subordinates  in  its  jurisdiction.  N.  W. 
Farrer,  Easthampton,  is  Grand  Patron  ;  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Crane,  Millbury,  Grand  Matron  ;  and  Daniel  Sea- 
grave,  Worcester,  Grand  Secretary.  For  the  facts  in 
this  noticeof  the  Masonic  societies,  the  writer  acknowl- 
edges his  indebtedness  to  Daniel  Seagrave,  of  Wor- 
cester. 
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Orper  of  Odd  Fellows.' — In  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1844,  Joseph  W.  Coburn,  of  Boston,  who  wa.s  the 
contractor  for  building  the  stone  courthouse  in 
Worcester,  had  among  his  employe's  four  men  who 
were  "  Odd  Fellows,''  and  finding  no  lodge  in  the 
town,  they  took  steps  toward  the  formation  of  one. 
Samuel  S.  Leonard  and  George  C.  Taft,  of  Worcester, 
became  members  of  Siloam  Lodge,  No.  2,  of  Boston, 
and  they,  with  the  four  men  before  spoken  of,  peti- 
tioned the  Grand  Jjodge  of  Massachusetts  for  a  char- 
ter, and  May  1,  1844,  Quinsigamund  Lodge,  No.  43, 
was  instituted,  and  held  its  first  meetings  in  the  old 
Masonic  Hall,  over  what  is  now  the  Five  Cent  Savings 
Bank.  The  elective  officers  of  Quinsigamond  Lodge 
for  its  first  term  were,  James  Murray,  Noble  Grand ; 
John  F.  Locke,  Vice-Grand ;  George  C.  Taft,  Secre- 
tary; Samuel  S.  Leonard,  Treasurer.  Freeman  H. 
Pelton  is  the  present  Noble  Grand  and  Herbert  Wes- 
ley, Vice-Grand.  Present  number  of  members,  five 
hundred  and  seventy. 

Wo7-cester  Lodge,  No.  56,  was  instituted  December 
20,  1844.  The  elective  officers  for  its  first  term  were, 
Samuel  S.  Leonard,  Noble  Grand ;  George  H.  Good- 
now,  Vice-Grand ;  Geo.  C.  Taft,  Secretary ;  William 
Greenleaf,  Treasurer;  Geo.  Hamilton,  Per. Secretary. 
James  H.  Richardson  is  now  the  Noble  Grand  and 
Wm.  B.  Louney,  Vice-Grand.  Whole  number  ol 
members,  four  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

Central  Lodge,  No.  168,  was  instituted  September  17, 
1874.  Its  first  presiding  ofiicer  was,  Nathan  Taylor, 
Noble  Grand.  Its  present  Noble  Grand  is  John  E, 
Lloyd.  Present  number  of  members,  three  hundred 
and  ten. 

Midgely  Lodge,  No.  112,  was  instituted  September 
19,  1882.  Its  first  presiding  officer  was  L.  A.  Wil- 
liams ;  the  present  one  is  F.  A.  Quimby,  and  it  has  a 
membership  of  two  hundred  and  twelve. 

Anchoria  Lodge,  No.  142,  was  instituted  March  31, 
1887.  Its  first  Noble  Grand  was  Charles  A.  McFar- 
land.  Its  present  presiding  officer  is  John  F.  Brierly, 
and  it  has  a  membership  of  eighty. 

Naomi  Lodge,  No.  18,  Daughters  of  Rcbekah,  was 
instituted  June  27,  1872.  Officers  for  the  first  term, 
Horace  A.  Richardson,  Noble  Grand  ;  Hannah  S. 
Rice,  Vice-Grand ;  Sarah  F.  Church,  Rec.  Secretary  ; 
Julia  A.  Taylor,  Per.  Secretary,  and  Cynthia  A.  Had- 
ley,  Treasurer.  Present  Noble  Grand,  Emma  C.  Mar- 
den.  Present  number  of  members,  four  hundred  and 
forty-five. 

Queen  Esther  Lodge,  No.  33,  Daughters  of  Rebekah, 
was  instituted  March  24,  1881.  Its  first  presidine- 
officer  was  Lewis  C.  Stone.  Augusta  J.  Hubbard  is 
the  present  Noble  Grand,  and  it  has  two  hundred  and 
ten  members. 

Wachuset  Encampment,  No.  10,  was  instituted  May 
16,  1845,  with  Albert  Case  as  Chief  Patriarch  ;  B.  H. 
Davis,  High  Priest;  Samuel  S.  Leonard, Senior  War- 
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den, and  D.  C.  Thurston,  Junior  Warden.  It  surren- 
dered its  charter  January  23,  1851,  and  was  re-insti- 
tuted October  20,  1869.  Theo.  H.  Day  is  now  CUiief 
Patriarch  and  C.  H.  Hutchinson,  High  Priest.  It  has 
a  membership  of  two  hundred  and  ninetv-five. 

Mount  Vernon  Encampment,  No.  53,  instituted  Sep- 
tember 27,  1877,  with  Asa  L.  Burbank,  Chief  Patri- 
arch. Daniel  A.  Harrington  is  now  Chief  Patriarch, 
and  the  number  of  members  is  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five. 

Odd  Letlows'  Mutual  Benefit  Association  of  Worcester 
Countg  was  organized  October  13,  1871 ;  incorpor- 
ated October  15,  1877.  S.  V.  Stone  was  the  first 
president,  and  Nathan  Taylor  now  holds  the  office. 
Present  number  of  members,  thirteen  hundred,  with 
a  fund  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars. 

Other  secret  societies  are : 

The  D.  O.  H.  Einigkeit  Lodge  (Germans),  instituted 
1853. 

Knights  of  Pythias,  instituted  1871-78  (various 
lodges). 

Catholic  Order  of  Foresters  (various  divisions), 
1871-76. 

Sons  of  St.  George,  1872. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry,  1873. 

Knights  of  Honor  (two  lodges),  1885. 

Royal  Arcanum  (two  councils),  1877. 

Knights  of  Labor,  1878. 

Knights  of  Father  Matthew,  1879. 

Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  1880. 

United  Order  of  the  Golden  Cross,  1880. 

Independent  Order  of  Mystic  Brothers,  1881. 

Order  of  United  Friends,  1881. 

Daughters  of  St.  George,  1882. 

United  Order  of  Independent  Daughters  of  Sama- 
ria, 1887. 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  1885. 

Iron  Hall,  Branch  No.  396,  1886. 

Iron  Hall  Sisterhood,  No.  601,  1887. 

Ancient  Order  of  Foresters. 

Bay  State  Lodge,  Knights  of  Honor. 

U.  O.  of  Independent  Odd  Ladies  (three 
1886. 

Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars. 

Supreme  Councilof  Knights  of  the  American  Eagle. 

Daughters  of  Pocahontas,  Minnehaha  Council. 

Order  of  United  Friends,  1881. 

American  Legion  of  Honor,  Hope  Council. 

Order  of  Pythian  Sisterhood,  Order  of  the  Star  and 
Crescent. 

There  are  many  other  societies  and  associations 
which  undoubtedly  deserve  special  mention,  whose 
names  do  not  appear  in  the  foregoing  account,  and 
the  writer  regrets  the  necessity  that  compels  their 
omission. 

The  following  list  of  societies  not  before  mentioned 
(including  several  that  have  ceased  to  exist),  with  the 
dates  of  their  organization,  so  far  as  they  could  be 
ascertained,  is  given  as  being  of  historical  interest. 
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The  names  of  some  county  societies  which,  though  not 
strictly  local,  have  their  headquarters  in  Worcester, 
are  included  in  the  list. 

Names  marked  with  a  *  indicate  that  the  society 
has  ceased  to  exist  as  an  active  organization. 
Allen  Associates,  organized  1874. 

Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  (two  courts). 

Ancient    Order   of    Hibernians   (three   divisions), 
1867-76. 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  (three  lodges). 
1885-87. 

Arlington  Club,  1883. 

Armenian  Club,  1888. 

Assembly  Debating  Society,  1885. 

Bankers'  Athletic  Association,  1886. 

Bay  State  Fanciers'  Association,  1888. 

Barbers'  Union. 

British  American  Society  of  Worcester,  1883. 

Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  1886. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  1868. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  1877. 

♦Business  Men's  Exchange,  1874. 

Carrollton  Associates. 

Catholic  Order  of  Foresters. 

Catholic  Young  Men's  Lyceum,  1885. 

Central  Massachusetts  Poultry  Club,  1882. 

Chamberlain  District  Farmers'  Club,  1873. 

Chautaucjua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  (three 
circles). 

Children's  Friend  Society,  1848. 

Eagle  Associates. 

Empire  State  Society,  1885. 

Fairmount  Associates,  1885. 

*Female  Samaritan  Society,  1827. 

First  Swedish  Building  Association,  1886. 

Franklin  Social  Club. 

♦Fraternal  Amphisbetonean  Society,  1841. 

Fraternal  Aid  Association,  1881. 

Freight  Handlers'  Union  of  Worcester,  1888. 

Gesang  Verein  Frohsinn,  1858. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  1867. 

Highland  Associates. 

Irish  Catholic  Benevolent  Society,  1863. 

♦Jews'  Society,  1724. 

Kennel  Club,  1888. 

Langlade  Snow-Shoe  Club,  1885. 

Legomathenian  Society  (Worcester  Academy),  1834. 

L' Association  Montcalm,  1877. 

*Lincoln  Cricket  Club,  1856. 

L'Union  Saint  Joseph,  1885. 

Massachusetts  Cremation  Society,  1886. 

Master  Plumbers'  Association,  1884. 

Mechanics'  Exchange,  1886. 

*Military  Library  Society  of  Worce.:iter,  1811. 

Mt.  Vernon  Social  Club. 

Natives  of  Maine,  1882. 

Nordstjermen,  1880. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry,  Worcester  Grange,  No.  22, 
1873. 
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♦Philomathic  Society,  1849. 

Physiological  Society,  1839. 

Progressive  Co-operative  Association. 

♦People's  Club,  1871. 

Sacred  Heart  Benevolent  Society,  1881. 

St.  Andrew's  Benevolent  Society. 

St.  John's  Mutual  Relief  Society,  1848. 

Shaffner  Literary  Society. 

Society  of  Architects. 

Society  of  Mechanic  Arts,  1884. 

Society  for  Pathological  Study,  1888. 

Societe  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  1868. 

Society  of  Stationary  Engineers,  1882. 

Socialer  Turn  Verein,  1859. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of  New  Hampshire,  1880. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of  Vermont,  1878. 

Sons  of  Scotia. 

Sons  of  Veterans,  1883. 

Sovereigns   of  Industry   Mutual    Benefit   Associa- 
tion, 1877. 

Stationary  Engineers,  1882. 

Victoria  Associates,  1887. 

Volunteers  of  1882,  1882. 

Wachusett  Boat  Club. 

Washington  Social  Club,  1882. 

♦Washington  Temperance  Society,  1841. 

♦Worcester  Art  Association,  1864. 

♦Worcester  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Fruit, 
1843. 

Worcester  Association  for  Medical  Improvement, 
1845. 

♦Worcester  Board  of  Trade,  1875. 

Worcester  Board  of  Underwriters,  1883. 

Worcester  Bicycle  Club,  1879. 

Worcester  Boat  Club,  1888. 

Worcester  Benignus  Conventus,  No.  1,  1888. 

Worcester  Branch  and  Emergency  and  Hygiene 
Association. 

Worcester  Camera  Club,  1885. 

Worcester  City  Cricket  and  Football  Club. 

Worcester  City  Missionary  Society,  1873. 

Worcester  Children's  Friend  Society,  1848. 

Worcester  Citizens'  Law  and  Order  League,  1883. 

Worcester  Clearing  House  Association,  1863. 

Worcester  Coimty  Bible  Society  (now   Bible  So- 
ciety of  Worcester),  1815. 

Worcester  County  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society. 

Worcester  County  Law  Library  Association,  1842. 

Worcester    County    Retail    Grocers'    Association, 
1887. 

Worcester  County    (South)   Anti-Slavery   Society, 
1838. 

Worcester     County    Stenographers'     Association, 
1887. 

Worcester  County  Society  of  Engineers,  1886. 

Worcester  District  Medical  Society,  1804. 

Worcester  Employment  Society,  1875. 

Worcester   Evangelical    City   Missionary   Society, 
1852. 
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"Worcester  Firemen's  Relief  Association,  1874. 
Worcester  Fur  Company  (sportsmen),  1888. 
Worcester   Hatters'  and   Furnishers'    Association, 
1886. 
Worcester  Homn'opatliic  Dispensary  Association. 
Worcester  Indian  Association,  1885. 
Worcester  Liberal  Union. 
Worcester  Medical  Association,  1886. 
Worcester  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
Worcester  Prohibition  Association,  1885. 
Worcester  Police  Relief  Association,  1887. 
Worcester  Rifle  Association,  1885. 
Worcester  Sportmen's  Club,  1874. 
Worcester  Suffrage  League,  1886. 
Worcester  Toboggan  Club,  1886. 
Worcester  Typographical  Union,  1873. 
Worcester  Working  Men's  Association,  1845. 
Worcester  Women's  Club,  1880. 
Worcester  Veteran  Firemen's  Association. 
Young  Catholic  Friend  Society,  1849. 
*Young  Men's  Rhetorical  Society,  1849. 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  1885. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXV. 

WORCESTER— (.a?;///;/«6-(/.) 

THE  NEWSPAPER   PRESS. 
BY  CHARI.es  AUGUSTUS  CHASE,  A.M. 

In  the  history  of  American  journalism  Worcester 
has  been  con.spicuous  from  the  beginning.  Of  the 
large  number  of  newspapers  which  have  been  pub- 
lished here  at  different  times,  many  have  perished 
because  they  have  either  outlived  their  usefulness,  or 
because  they  were  never  of  much  use  at  all.  Most 
of  them  have  been  conducted  by  gentlemen,  and  many 
of  them  by  ripe  scholars,  so  that  their  tone,  except  in 
a  few  cases,'  has  been  elevated. 

On  May  3,  1775,  between  the  battles  of  Lexington 
and  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  Massachusetts  Spy,  which  the 
sturdy  patriot,  Isaiah  Thomas,  had  started  in  Boston 
on  July  17,  1770,  made  its  first  appearance  in  Wor- 
cester, where  it  has  been  published  to  the  present 
time.  There  are  probably  but  three  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  which  can  claim  to  be  older  than 
the  Spy.  The  life  of  Mr.  Thomas — patriot,  printer, 
publisher  and  antiquarian — was  one  of  exceeding 
interest,  and  constituted  an  important  part  of  the 
history  of  Worcester.  He  arrived  here  on  the  day 
following  the  battle  of  Lexington,  in  which  he  had 

1  William  Lincoln,  in  his  history,  thus  alludes  to  a  paper  of  the  baser 
sort :  *'  A  paper  borrowing  its  descriptive  appellation  from  the  worst  of 
reptiles.  The  Scorpion,  came  out  July  26,  1809.  without  the  name  of 
printer  or  publisher,  resembling  those  abusive  periodicals  serving  as 
safety  valves  to  convey  away  the  fermenting  malignity  of  base  hearts." 


taken  part,  and  with  the  type  and  press,  which  had 

been  secretly  forwarded  from  Boston,  resumed  the 
publication  of  his  j^aper.  It  was  the  organ  of  the 
Provincial  Congress,  and  printed  the  documents 
required  by  that  body  until  presses  were  established 
at  Cambridge  and  Concord.  The  paper  was  published, 
under  a  lease,  by  Daniel  Bigelow  and  William  Stearns 
from  June,  1776,  to  August,  1777,  and  by  Anthony 
Haswell  to  June,  1778,  when  Mr.  Thomas  resumed 
the  reins.  Isaiah  Thomas,  Jr.,  became  a  partner  with 
his  father  in  1799,  and  was  sole  owner  from  1806  to 
1814.  Succeeding  publishers  were:  William  Man- 
ning to  1819 ;  William  Manning  and  George  A. 
Trumbull  to  1823 ;  John  Milton  Earle  and  Anthony 
Chase  to  1826 ;  Earle  &  Chase  and  Samuel  H.  Colton 
to  1835;  John  Milton  Earle  alone  until  1850,  and  with 
Thomas  Drew  until  1858.  Since  July  22,  1845,  the 
Massachusetts  Spy  has  been  made  up  from  the  columns 
of  its  offspring,  the  Worcester  Daily  Spy. 

Party  spirit  never  ran  more  high  in  this  country 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  The 
Spy  held  the  views  of  the  Federalists,  and  on  the 
election  of  Thomas  Jefferson  as  President  many 
prominent  gentlemen  of  Worcester  and  Boston  sub- 
scribed a  fund  with  which  to  start  the  National  ^gis 
as  the  organ  of  the  "  Republicans " — soon  to  be 
called  Democrats — of  that  time.  The  Hon.  Francis 
Blake,  a  most  able  and  gifted  lawyer,  was  leader  of 
the  movement,  and  first  editor  of  the  paper,  which 
appeared  December  2,  1801.  Able  writers  sent  in 
frequent  spirited  communications  to  its  columns,  but 
its  list  of  regular  editors  has  been  a  most  brilliant 
one.  Following  Francis  Blake,  the  great  chieftain, 
came  Edward  Bangs,  Levi  Lincoln,  Samuel  Brazer, 
William  Charles  White,  Enoch  Lincoln,  Edward  D. 
Bangs,  Pliny  Merrick,  William  Lincoln,  Christopher 
C.  Baldwin  and  William  N.  Green.  All  of  these 
gentlemen  were  members  of  the  bar,  but  found  rec- 
reation and  gratification  in  preparing  the  labored 
and  thoughtful  essay  which  served  as  the  editorial  for 
a  weekly  paper  in  the  first  half  of  this  century.  It 
suffered  absorption  into  the  Massachusetts  Yeoman  in 
1833,  but  on  January  24,  1838,  the  National  ^Egk 
again  appeared,  published  by  Henry  Rogers,  who 
had  been  the  publisher  for  twenty-one  years  in  the 
early  days  of  the  paper,  and  with  William  Lincoln 
again  as  editor.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  succeeded  by 
Samuel  F.  Haven,  and  later  by  Alexander  H.  Bul- 
lock. Edward  Winslow  Lincoln  was  editor  from 
1846  to  1849,  rounding  up  the  very  brilliant  galaxy 
of  writers  for  the  JEgis  while  it  was  exclusively  a 
weekly  paper.  As  the  JEgis  and  Oazette  it  is  still 
printed  as  the  weekly  edition  of  the  daily  Evening 
Gazette. 

The  Massachusetts  Yeoman,  started  September  3, 
1823,  was  the  organ  of  the  Anti-Masonic  party.  It 
was  founded  by  Austin  Denny,  who  was  its  editor 
until  his  death,  in  1830.  Emory  Washburn  aided  Mr. 
Denny  in  1829. 
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As  the  National  j^gis  was  originally  started  as  an 
organ  of  the  Jeffersonian  party,  so  the  accession  of 
General  Jackson  called  forth  the  Worcester  County 
Republican  to  support  his  views.  Jubal  Harrington 
was  the  editor,  and  was  in  due  time  appointed  post- 
master liy  General  Jackson.  The  paper  was  merged 
in  the  Palladium  in  1839.  Major  Ben:  Perley  Poore, 
who  afterwards  acquired  a  national  reputation,  was 
an  apprentice  in  the  Republican  office. 

The  Worceitcr  Palladium  was  established  as  a  "  Na- 
tional Republican"  or  Whig  paper,  January  1,  1834, 
by  John  S.  C.  Knowlton.  In  1838  it  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  iu  1856  it  sustained 
the  nomination  of  Fremont  for  the  Presidency,  and 
for  the  remaining  twenty  years  of  its  existence  it  was 
conservatively  Republican.  Mr.  Knowlton  was  a 
man  of  noble  character — a  forcible  and  able  writer. 
He  died  in  July,  1871.  The  paper  was  continued  for 
four  yeai;s  by  his  daughters,  when  they  sold  it  to 
Charles  Hamilton,  who  had  printed  it  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Hamilton  sold  it  to  J.  D.  Baldwin  &  Co.  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1876,  and  it  was  merged  in  the  Massachusetts 
Spy. 

Jesse  W.  Goodrich,  an  able  but  somewhat  eccentric 
lawyer,  started  the  Worcester  Waterfall  and  Washing- 
tonian  Delegate,  February  26,  1842,  and  for  more  than 
ten  years  did  excellent  service  in  advocating  the 
principles  of  "  moral  suasion"  for  both  dealers  and 
drinkers  of  ardent  spirits.  A  difference  with  his 
publishers  led  him  to  establish  the  Worcester  County 
Cataract  and  Massachusetts  Washingtonian,  JIarch  22, 
1843.  The  old  paper  was  merged  in  the  new  iu  Jan- 
uary, 1844,  and  the  paper  wa-s  published  under  a 
variety  of  names  until  1854. 

Elihu  Burritt,  known  afterwards,  all  over  the 
world,  as  "  the  learned  blacksmith,"  came  to  Worces- 
ter in  1838,  and  on  January  1,  1844,  began  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Christian  Citizen,  which  was  continued  i 
for  about  seven  years.  As  the  advocate  of  universal 
peace  it  attained  a  large  circulation.  Mr.  Burritt 
was  assisted  by  Thomas  Drew,  who  was  proud  to  be 
called  the  blacksmith's  "  striker,"  and  also  by  James 
B.  Syme,  a  brilliant  Scotchman. 

The  foregoing  notices  include  the  most  prominent 
of  the  numerous  papers  which  were  published  here 
previous  to  the  last  decade.  The  subject  has  been 
treated  in  an  exhaustive  manner  by  William  Lincoln 
in  his  "  History  of  Worcester,"  and  by  Caleb  A.  Wall 
in  his  "Reminiscences  of  Worcester"  (1877).  To  the 
pages  of  these  works  the  reader  is  referred  for  further 
information  on  the  subject  and  a  more  complete  list 
of  newspapers  and  magazines. 

On  June  23,  1845,  when  the  population  of  Wor- 
cester was  something  over  10,000,  the  first  daily  news- 
paper appeared,  the  Daily  Transcript.  It  was  pub- 
lished and  edited  by  Julius  L.  Clarke,  who  was 
afterwards  State  Auditor  and  later  the  Insurance 
Commissioner.  May  1,  1847,  the  subscription  list 
was  sold  to  the  publishers  of  the  Spy,  who  retained 


the  name  of  Transcript  for  about  a  year,  and  then 
changed  it  to  Daily  Spy. 

In  April,  1851,  the  publication  of  the  Worcester 
Mornittg  Transcript  was  resumed  by  J.  Burrill  & 
Co.,  with  Mr.  Clarke  in  the  editorial  chair.  Silas 
Dinsmore,  Fiske  &  Reynolds,  William  R.  Hooper 
and  Caleb  A.  Wall  were  subsequent  publishers. 
Messrs.  S.  B.  Bartholomew  &  Co.  (Charles  A.  Chase) 
bought  the  paper  January  1,  1866,  enlarged  its  size 
and  changed  the  name  to  Worcester  Evening  Gazette. 
May  3,  1869,  Charles  H.  Doe  and  Charles  H.  Wood- 
well,  graduates  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  pur- 
chased the  paper,  and  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Wood- 
well,  January  30,  1871,  it  has  been  published  by 
Charles  H.  Doe  &  Co.,  with  Mr.  Doe  as  editor  and 
manager.  The  Transcript  and  the  Gazette,  like  the 
weekly  edition,  the  old  National  J!!gis  and  the  ^gis 
and  Gazette,  have  had  a  succession  of  brilliant  writers, 
including  such  men  as  Charles  E.  Stevens,  Edwin 
Bynner,  John  B.  D.  Coggswell,  /.  K.  Pangborn  and 
William  R.  Hooper.  It  is  Republican  in  politics,  but 
is  independent  of  dictation  from  any  quarter. 

The  Worcester  Daily  Spy  first  appeared,  from  the 
oflice  of  the  Massachusetts  Spy,  July  22,  1845.  In 
December,  1858,  both  papers  were  purchased  of 
Messrs.  Earle  &  Drew  by  Moses  Farnum,  of  Black- 
stone,  and  S.  S.  Foss,  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  The 
business  was  not  congenial  to  Mr.  Farnum,  who  had 
been  trained  as  a  banker,  and  as  Mr.  Foss  became 
homesick,  they  sold  out  in  March,  1859,  to  John  D. 
Baldwin,  who  afterwards  took  his  two  sons,  John  S. 
and  Charles  C,  into  partnership.  Mr.  Baldwin  had 
previously  conducted  a  free-soil  paper  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  for  five  years  before  coming  to  Worcester 
had  published  the  Daily  Commonwealth  in  Boston. 
He  represented  this  district  in  Congress  from  1863 
to  1869,  and  died  in  1883.  Delano  A.  Goddard, 
afterwards  editor  of  the  Boston  Advertiser,  was  for 
several  years  associate  editor  with  Mr.  Baldwin. 
His  place  was  taken  by  J.  Evarts  Greene,  who  is  now 
the  principal  writer  for  the  editorial  columns.  On 
July  16,  1888,  the  Spy  adopted  the  quarto  form,  and 
gave  an  illustrated  history  of  its  career,  with  por- 
traits of  Isaiah  Thomas,  John  Milton  Earle  and 
John  D.  Baldwin.  A  Sunday  edition  of  the  Spy  was 
inaugurated  with  the  beginning  of  the  following 
week. 

The  Worcester  Daily  Times  \y an  started  in  1879  by 
James  H.  Mellen  as  a  Democratic  evening  paper. 
It  is  also  the  organ  of  the  labor  organizations,  and  is 
a  spicy  sheet.  lis  editor  has  been  for  several  years  a 
conspicuous  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  is  also 
prominent  in  the  Common  Council. 

The  first  Sunday  newspaper  in  Worcester,  the  Sun- 
day Telegram,  appeared  in  November,  1884.  Its 
publisher  was  understood  to  be  Austin  P.  Cristy, 
who  had  been  known  as  assistant  clerk  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  and  as  an  active  politician.  A  daily  edi- 
tion followed  in  1886,  called  the  Worcester  Telegram. 
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Both  papers  are  published  by  the  Worcester  Telegram 
jompany.  In  politics  they  are  close-communion 
Republican. 

The  New  England  Home  Journal,  a  quarto  weekly, 
s  in  its  seventh  year.  Its  numbers  have  contained 
leveral  papers  of  historic  value.  W.  F.  Lockwood 
s  the  present  publisher  and  E.  P.  Kimball  is  editor. 

Since  the  Civil  War  of  1861-65  there  has  been  a 
arge  migration  hither  of  French  Canadians,  who 
low  constitute  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  pop- 
ilation.  As  early  as  1869  VId(e  Nouvelle,  a  news- 
paper printed  half  in  English  and  half  in  French, 
ippeared,  with  Mederic  Lanctot  editor  and  pub- 
isher.  It  continued  but  three  months.  In  October 
)f  the  same  year  Ferdinand  Gagnon  brought  out 
L' Elendard  National,  which  was  publislied  here  for 
I  year  and  then  removed  to  Montreal,  but  was  dated 
it  Worcester.  In  October,  1874,  Mr.  Gagnon  estab- 
ished  Le  Travailhur,  which  has  been  very  successful 
md  influential.  Since  bis  death,  some  two  years 
igo,  it  has  been  published  by  Charles  Lalime,  with 
Bmile  H.  Tardivel  as  editor.  It  appears  semi- 
veekly  and  is  Democratic  in  politics. 

Xe  Courrier  de  Worcester,  now  in  its  fifth  year,  is 
aublished  by  Belanger  Freres.  It  advocated  Repub- 
ican  principles  until  about  a  year  ago,  when  it  em- 
jraced  the  Democratic  faith. 

Two  numbers  of  Le  Republicain  appeared  in  the 
uitumn  of  1888. 

The  Swedes,  who  now  number  some  thousands, 
lave  two  weekly  journals  in  their  own  language. 
Scandinavia,  published  by  the  Swedish  Publishing 
Company,  is  now  in  its  fourth  year.  J.  Forsstedtand 
Helge  Sandberg  are  editors.  Some  of  the  ultra  tem- 
)erance  men  among  the  Swedes  have  recently  started 
he  Foaterlandet,  published  by  the  Northern  Publish- 
ng  Company,  with  Frank  L.  Malmstedt  as  editor. 

The  Messenger,  an  organ  of  the  Catholic  popula- 
ion,  printed  weekly,  is  now  in  its  third  year.  James 
I.  Doyle  is  publisher. 

The  Amatettr  Press. — It  seems  proper  here  to 
^ive  some  notice  of  the  juvenile  newspapers  which 
dave  been  printed  in  Worcester.  Of  these  the  first 
was  probably  The  Evergreen,  Thomas  Chase,  editor. 
rts  four  pages  were  about  two  and  a  half  by  three 
inches,  and  it  was  printed  by  Albert  Tyler,  then  an 
apprentice  in  the  Spy  ofiice.  Vol.  I.,  No.  1  (the  only 
one  printed,  we  believe),  was  dated  January  8  [1840], 
and  contained  a  notice  of  the  three  lectures  which 
George  Combe  had  just  given,  by  invitation  of  Al- 
fred D.  Foster  and  Anthony  Chase,  on  Education 
and  Mental  Philosophy.  It  also  recorded  the  recent 
arrival  of  Daniel  Webster  and  family  from  Europe, 
after  a  tedious  passage  of  thirty  days. 

A  friend  has  exhumed  from  oblivion  a  copy  of 
The  Joker,  printed  by  Charles  A.  Chase  in  1845 ; 
type  form  about  three  by  five  inches,  of  which  but 
one  number  was  issued,  for  the  amusement  of  his 
schoolmates. 


In  April,  1845,  appeared  The  Minute  Gun,  Vol.  I,' 
No.  1,  a  two-column  paper  about  eight  inches  in 
length,  edited  by  Samuel  Foster  Haven,  .Jr.  Young 
Haven's  gifted  father,  for  many  years  librarian  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  was  then  editor  of  the 
National  jEgis,  a.nd  the  little  paper  was  probably  put 
in  type  and  printed  by  some  of  the  compositors  on  the 
.Egis.  The  first  number  of  that  series  was  apparently 
the  last.  But  on  September  11,  1845,  young  Haven, 
having  secured  from  the  ^Egis  office  a  font  of  old  type 
and  a  condemned  card  press,  began  the  regular  pub- 
lication of  The  Minute  Gun,  with  another  Vol.  I,  No.  1, 
doing  all  the  work  with  his  own  hands.  It  was  a 
four-page  paper,  with  single  columns,  two  and  a  half 
inches  wide  and  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  with  the 
motto:  "  Tandem  fit  siirculiis  arbor.  The  shoot  in 
time  becomes  a  tree."  The  whole  number  of  the 
series  was  twenty-nine,  and  in  the  last  five  the  vig- 
nette of  a  field-gun  supplanted  the  peaceful  motto. 
The  paper  was  printed  once  a  fortnight  at  first  and 
afterwards  weekly,  the  last  number,  of  which  only 
the  outside  was  printed,  appearing  July  2,  1846. 
Young  Haven  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in 
the  class  of  1852,  and,  having  studied  medicine,  began 
practice  in  Worcester.  August  8, 1861,  he  left  the  city 
with  the  Fifteenth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteers as  assistant  surgeon.  He  afterwards  became 
full  surgeon,  and  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  laid 
down  his  noble  life. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch,  paying  a  visit  to  the 
printing-office  of  The  Minute  Gun,  in  a  corner  of  the 
old  Antiquarian  Hall,  was  urged  by  his  senior  friend 
to  embark  in  an  enterprise  of  the  same  nature,  and 
on  January  1, 1846,  The  Hundile-Bee  first  saw  the  light. 
It  was  of  about  the  same  size  as  its  contemporary. 
The  imprint  announced  that  "The  Hwnble-Bee  is  pub- 
lished every  Thursday  at  No.  182  Main  Street,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  Terms :  3  cents  for  4  numbers,  payable 
in  advance.  Charles  A.  Chase,  Editor,  Publisher, 
Proprietor  and  Printer."  In  .Inly  the  name  of  the 
sheet  was  changed  to  The  Brr.  In  place  of  the  former 
motto,  "multum  in  parvo,"  now  appeared  the  vignette 
of  a  bee-hive  and  the  motto:  " hinc  dulcia  ' mella 
premes."  Of  The  Humblc-Bee,  under  both  names, 
thirty-six  numbers  were  printed.  The  work  was  done 
by  the  youthful  printer,  not  then  in  his  teens,  with  old 
type  and  an  old  press,  in  the  office  of  the  Spy,  of  which 
an  uncle  was  the  pro])rietor.  The  Minute  Gun  and 
The  Humble-Bee  met  with  much  favor,  and  contained 
many  brilliant  contributions  from  the  friends  of  the 
young  publishers. 

Pliny  Earle  (2d),  the  son  of  John  Milton  Earle, 
printed  from  the  Spij  office,  in  January,  1852,  the  first 
number  of  The  Carrier  Pigeon,  a  two-column  paper  of 
four  pages,  about  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  length. 
The  paper  was  issued  monthly  at  twenty-five  cents 
per  annum.  The  May  number  bore  the  imprint  of 
Earle  &  Brown  as  publishers,  J.  Stewart  Brown  being 
the  junior  partner.     The  paper  was  prepared  for  the 
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press  by  the  two  partners,  but  the  September  number 
and  those  following  were  printed  by  "  Howland  & 
Alexander,"  two  apprentices  on  the  Spy.  The  Decem- 
ber number  contained  the  valedictory. 

The  publisher  of  The  Carrier  Pigeon  brought  out,  in 
January,  1855,  The  Heart  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  semi- 
monthly paper,  about  half  as  large  again  as  its  prede- 
cessor. Both  papers  were  full  of  jokes,  with  a  few 
advertisements.  Mr.  J.  B.  Syme,  a  writer  on  the  Spy, 
wrote  most  of  Master  Earle's  "  heavy  editorials,"  and 
some  of  his  friends  sent  in  communications  of  some 
merit. 

Journalism  at  the  High  School  began  forty  years 
ago.  The  compositions  or  theses  in  the  classical  de- 
partments were  handed  to  one  of  the  boys  and  one  of 
the  girls,  who,  as  editors,  selected  such  as  suited  their 
fancy  and  copied  upon  foolscap  paper  and  read  to  the 
school.  The  journal  thus  formed  was  called  The 
Excelsior.  Four  volumes  are  preserved  in  the  High 
School  Library. 

The  first  printed  newspaper  issued  from  the  High 
School  was  the  Thesaurus.  Thirty-two  numbers  ap- 
peared between  November  1,  1856,  and  May  3,  1866. 

Four  numbers  of  the  High  School  Reporter  appeared 
between  April  15  and  June  15, 1879.  John  H.  Martel 
was  publisher  and  sponsor. 

Two  numbers  of  the  Worcester  Student  appeared  in 
September  and  October,  1879.  This  was  the  organ  of 
the  schools  generally,  but  contained  a  High  School 
department,  conducted  by  J.  H.  McNamara. 

The  High  School  Argus  appeared  April  1,  1885,  and 
eighteen  numbers  were  issued  between  that  time  and 
June  20,  1886.  Frank  R.  Batchelder,  the  editor, 
printed  the  paper  with  his  own  hands. 

The  Academe,  the  present  organ  of  the  school, 
started  January  1,  1886.  It  was  issued  monthly  dur- 
ing the  first  year,  and  was  then  changed  to  a  semi- 
monthly. 

Frank  R.  Batchelder's  For  get- Me- Not,  for  March 
and  April,  1886,  had  a  High  School  department. 

The  Senior  Critic,  established  by  the  class  of  1886, 
appeared  January  25th  of  that  year.  Twelve  num- 
bers were  printed.  It  had  occasional  illustrations, 
and  was  a  spicy  sheet. 

The  High  School  publications  have  been  very 
creditable  to  the  editors  and  contributors. 

The  Lilliputian'^  was  issued  March  6,  1856,  by  Geo. 
E.  Boyden  and  James  Green,  Jr.  (afterwards  Green  & 
Oliver),  a  semi-monthly  of  eight  pages.  It  was  pub- 
lished four  months,  and  was  followed,  July  24, 1854,  by 
the  Pathfinder,  a  four-page  semi-monthly,  printed  by 
Master  Green,  the  organ  of  the  "Boys'  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Fremont  Club."  Four  months  later  Charles  F. 
Blood  became  the  owner,  and  published  it  until 
March  28,  1857.  Young  Blood  had  printed  four 
numbers  of  a  second  Humble-Bee  in  the  summer  of 
1856. 


^  The  remaining  portion  of  this  chapter  is  conipi  ed    from  information 
kindly  furnished  by  "harlea  A.  Hoppin,  Jr.,  a  veteran  *' amateur." 


The  Young  People's  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
issued  the  East  Mount  Monthly,  Stephen  C.  Earle,  edi- 
tor, through  the  year  1858. 

The  Young  American  appeared  on  December  18, 
1858,  edited  by  Edward  Gray,  but  printed  by  E.  R. 
Fiske,  a  professional  printer.  It  was  published  semi- 
monthly for  something  more  than  a  year. 

From  1859  to  1872  we  find  no  trace  of  juvenile 
papers  except  that  about  the  latter  year  a  few  num- 
bers of  the  Boys'  Stamp  Oazette  and  a  second  Young 
American  appeared.  In  October,  1872,  John  I. 
Souther  started  the  Starry  Flag,  which  waved  about 
six  months. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  special  outfits  for  young  prin- 
ters were  put  upon  the  market.  In  December,  1875, 
Philip  M.  Washburn  issued  the  first  number  of  the 
Philippic,  which  was  continued  for  six  months. 

June  11,  1877,  John  H.  Starkie  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  Amateur  Press,  and  is  styled  the  father 
of  the  fraternity  called  "  amateurdom,"  as  far  as 
Worcester  is  concerned.  With  the  fifth  number 
Arthur  A.  Wyman  was  admitted  as  associate  editor, 
remaining  two  months. 

Other  amateur  papers  and  their  editors  were  : 

The  Boys'  Favorite,  John  H.  Martel,  in  August, 
1877. 

The  Yanhee,  W.  E.  Smythe,  in  October,  1877. 

The  Amateur  Oazette,  J.  G.  Oliver  and  Charles  A. 
White,  November,  1877.  A.  A.  Wyman  took  White's 
place  in  the  following  year,  and  G.  E.  Davis  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  partner. 

The  Tyro,  Smith  &  Ellis,  February,  1878. 

The  Avalanche,  Charles  S.  Knight,  Jr.,  April,  1878. 

The  Amateur  Tribune,  A.  A.  Wyman  and  Charles 
D.  Wheeler,  May,  1878. 

Ours,  J.  H.  Martell  and  Henry  Lemay,  August, 
1878. 

The  Boys  of  Worcester,  C.  S.  Ellis,  January,  1879, 

The  Daily  News,  3.  H.  Martell  and  George  S.  Dick- 
inson, March,  1879. 

The  Stamp  Collector,  E.  A.  Welch,  April,  1879. 

The  Weekly  Star,  E.  P.  Sumner,  April,  1879. 

The  Bay  State  Gem,  J.  G.  Oliver,  September,  1879. 

The  Go  Ahead,  Frank  R.  Batchelder,  August,  1882  ; 
name  afterwards  changed  to  For  get- Me- Not. 

The  Bay  State  Pearl  (afterwards  called  the  Planet), 
Frank  S.  C.  Wicks,  July,  1883.  He  published  two 
numbers  of  the  Caduceus  in  the  autumn  of  1888. 

In  1883  and  following  years  appeared  the  Union, 
L.  E.  Ware  and  Arthur  C.  Smith  ;  3fayflower,  Walter 
L.  Brown  ;  Scrap-Book,  Alfred  D.  Flinn  ;  Golden  Star, 
H.  and  W.  Holmes  and  Frank  Cutter  ;  Ruby,  Harry 
A.  Plympton  ;  Avalanche,  Frederick  Cowell ;  Worces- 
ter Amateur,  Miss  Edith  May  Dowe. 

In  1885  Joseph  Melanefy  and  Frank  S.  Mawhinney 
issued  the  Headlight,  to  which  Austin  Rice  was  the 
principal  contributor. 

In  September,  1885,  Charles  A.  Hoppin,  Jr.,  issued 
The  Breeze,  devoted  wholly  to  amateur  affairs.     He  is 
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a  very  enthusiastic  newspaper  man,  has  had  some  ex- 
perience on  the  Evening  Oazette,  and  is  now  in  cliarge 
of  the  advertising  department  of  Messrs.  Denholm, 
McKay  &  Co. 

Among  the  recent  amateur  publishers  are:  Harry 
Chamberlin  and  Joseph  Sargent  (3d).  Several  ama- 
teur organizations  have  been  formed — local,  sectional 
and  national- — in  which  some  of  the  amateurs  of  this 
city  have  taken  a  promiuent  part:  notably,  Frank 
R.  Batchelder,  Frank  S.  C.  Wicks,  Alfred  D.  Flinn, 
Charles  A.  Hoppin,  Jr.,  and  Edith  May  Dowe. 
Complete  files  of  most  of  the  the  ^Vorcester  papers 
are  to  be  found  at  the  library  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society.  There  is  a  marked  contrast  between 
the  earlier  and  the  later  issues.  The  former  catered 
to  the  general  public,  while  many  of  the  more  recent 
seem  to  have  looked  for  readers  chiefly  in  the  ranks 
of  "  'dom,"  as  the  fraternity  is  styled.  But  the  friendly 
rivalry  among  the  members,  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  served  to  bring  out  their  best  efforts,  and  cul- 
tivated their  diction  and  stimulated  their  thought. 


CHAPTER  CLXXXVI. 

WORCESTER—!  Continued. ) 

THE   DRAMA   IN   WORCESTER. 
BY   NATHANIEL   PAINE. 

The  early  history  of  the  drama  in  Worcester  is 
involved  in  much  obscurity,  from  the  fact  that  till 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  newspapers 
paid  but  little  attention  to  the  strolling  companies 
that  occasionally  performed  here,  and  that  notices  of 
such  entertainments  were  not  usually  promulgated  by 
means  of  newspaper  advertisements,  but  by  posters  or 
small  bills  distributed  about  the  streets,  which  very 
soon  became  lost  or  destroyed.  There  was  also  a  very 
strong  sentiment  in  the  community  against  theatrical 
exhibitions  of  any  kind,  so  that,  previous  to  1848  or 
'50,  the  printed  records  are  very  meagre,  and  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  our  people  took  but  little  inter- 
est, or  did  not  have  the  time  to  patronize  entertain- 
ments of  that  kind.  Besides  this,  an  act  passed  in 
April,  1750,  against  dramatic  exhibitions  was  in  force 
up  to  1794  or  '95.  This  act  was  "for  preventing 
and  avoiding  the  many  and  great  mischiefs  which 
arise  from  publick  stage-plays,  interludes  and  other 
theatrical  entertainments,  which  not  only  occasion 
great  and  unneccessary  expenses,  and  discourage 
industry  and  frugality,  but  likewise  tend  generally  to 
increase  immorality,  impiety  and  a  contempt  of  reli- 
gion." The  act  provided  that  if  "any  person  or  per- 
sons shall  be  present  as  an  actor  in,  or  a  spectator  of, 
any  stage-play,  etc. — in  any  house,  room  or  place 
where  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  twenty  shall 


be  assembled  together,  every  such  person  shall  forfeil 
and  pay,  for  every  time  he  or  they  shall  be  present  as 
aforesaid,  five  pounds." 

The  first  record  of  anything  like  a  dramatic  exhibi- 
tion in  Worcester  is  probably  in  William  Lincoln's 
"  History  of  Worcester,"  where  it  is  stated  that  in  1787 
Master  Brown,  a  school-teacher,  produced  Addison'i 
"Cato,"  with  great  success,  at  a  quarterly  examination 
of  his  school.  The  parts  were  probably  taken  by  the 
pupils,  and  not  in  costume.  It  is  said  that  similar 
exhibitions  were  continued  for  two  or  three  years. 
Ten  years  later,  in  June,  1797,  a  Mr.  Hogg,  who 
advertises  himself  in  the  Spy  as  "  late  from  the  Boston 
Theatre,"  "  informs  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Wor- 
cester that  the  hall  over  the  school-room '  is  fitted  up 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  some  select  and  most 
admired  dramatic  pieces,  a  musical  entertainment — 
'  The  Waterman  ' — a  Dramatic  Romance  in  one  act 
called  '  The  Oracle,  or  Daphne  and  Amintor,'  the 
whole  to  conclude  with  pas-de-deux.  Doors  opea 
at  %h,  performance  begins  at  7i.  Front  seats  3».,  back 
seats  2s.  Sc?.''  The  Massachusetts  Spy  evidently  did  not 
have  a  reporter  at  this  performance,  or  else  did  not 
think  it  worth  reporting,  for  nothing  appears  in  its 
columns  in  regard  to  it.  The  company  were  in  towr 
several  days,  presenting,  a  week  later,  a  piece  entitled, 
"Like  Master  like  Man,"  and  the  "Shipwrecked 
Mariner,  with  singing  by  Mr.  Hogg."  About  the 
same  time,  Mons.  Boullay  "  from  the  Old  Theatre, 
Boston,"  opened  a  school  "in  the  polite  accomplish- 
ment of  dancing  and  music."  Possibly  he  may  have 
participated  in  the^(M-(ie-(feMa;atMr.  Hogg's  dramatic 
representation. 

By  a  programme  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  it  appears  that 
July,  1817,  Mr.  West's  Circus  exhibited  for  one 
week  on  a  lot  between  Front  and  Mechanic  Streets, 
opposite  Eaton's  tavern,  the  entrance  being  on  Me- 
chanic Street.-  Again,  in  1818,  as  appears  from  the 
same  source,  a  grand  tight-rope  performance,  with 
feats  in  posturing,  leaping  and  tumbling,  was  given 
at  "  Hathaway's  Hall ;"  "  tickets,  50  cts.,  for  sale  at 
Hathaway's  bar."  This  hall  was  in  a  hotel  located 
on  the  present  site  of  the  Bay  State  House. 

After  the  performance  of  Mr.  Hogg's  company 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  regular  dra- 
matic exhibition  in  Worcester  for  some  forty  or  fifty 
years.  The  only  entertainments  offered  to  the  public, 
besides  concerts,  were  moving  dioramas  and  monstrosi- 
ties (like  the  Siamese  Twins,  who  were  exhibited  ir 
the  hall  of  the  Central  Hotel  in  1838),  and  an  occa- 
sional equestrian  exhibition.  Later  came  the  annual 
visits  of  "  Blind  Dexter,"  with  his  traveling  van  of 
"colored  statuary,"  generally  exhibiting  on  Main 
Street,  near  the  Town  Hall.  In  his  advertising  he 
says :  "  The  above  exhibition  has  not  the  advantage 


1  The  school-house  was  owned  by  a  stock  company,  but  later  b 
the  propert}'  of  the  town  and  was  known  as  the  "Centre  Sctiool." 


became 
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f  wealth  of  an  incorporated  association,  basking  in 
[inshine  and  affluence,  but  depends  entirely  upon 
he  exertions  of  an  humble  individual,  who  was  de- 
rived of  both  eyes  and  one  arm  while  engaged  in 
lasting  a  rock." 

For  many  yeara  the  selectmen  would  not  license  a 
ircus  to  give  an  exhibition  here,  but  it  appears  that 
1  some  unguarded  moment  they  did,  in  May,  1832, 
cense  a  company,  much  to  the  indignation  of  many 
cod  people  of  the  town.  The  Massachusetts  Spy 
lus  comments  on  the  action  of  the  selectmen  : 

The  Selectmen  have  licenijed  a  compauy  of  strolling  actors,  calling 
leniselves  Circus  Itidera,  to  exhibit  their  fooleries  here.  Vi'e  presume 
lat  in  giving  their  consent  the  Selectmen  had  no  idea  of  encouraging 
ice  or  dissipation,  or  of  acting  in  opposition  to  the  well-known  wishes 
r  a  majority  of  their  constituents.  Who  does  not  know  that  no  one 
3ta  any  good  by  attending  such  exhibitions?  That  by  going,  he  en- 
)urage8  idleness,  cruelty  and  vice  !  It  ia  t«  be  hoped  that  this  is  the 
^t  time  we  shall  be  troubled  with  such  unwelcome  visitors,  and  that 
ir  Selectmen  will  in  future  be  careful  not  to  lend  their  aid  in  encour- 
jing  them  to  come  among  us. 

This  protest  seems  to  have  had  its  effect,  for  no 
icenses  were  given  to  equestrian  performances  for 
ae  next  twelve  or  fifteen  years;  those  who  desired 
3  witness  such  exhibitions  having  to  go  to  the  ad- 
)ining  towns  of  Jlillbury  and  Hoi  den  to  do  so. 
-bout  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1845,  or  the  begin- 
ing  of  1816,  the  selectmen  ventured  to  give  a 
cense  for  a  dramatic  performance  to  one  Dr.  Robin- 
3n.  The  play  produced  was  called  "The  Reformed 
)ftinkard,''  and  was  claimed  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
smperance.  This  entertainment  seems  to  have  been 
ondemned  by  many  of  the  citizens,  and  when  Dr. 
lobinson  again  applied  for  a  license  (the  profits  of 
be  exhibition  to  go  to  some  local  society)  the  select- 
len  declined  to  grant  it,  and  spread  upon  the  town 
ecords  their  reasons  for  so  doing.  Their  report, 
ated  March  2,  1816,  covers  nearly  two  pages  of  the 
ecord-book,  from  which  we  make  the  following  ex- 
racts,  as  indicating  to  some  extent  the  feeling  of  the 
ommunity  towards  theatrical  exhibitions  at  that 
ime.     The  selectmen  say  : 

Much  complaint  has  been  made  because  the  Selectmen  have  refused 
}  license  Dr.  Robinson  to  exhibit  a  theatrical  exhibition  called  "  The 
eformed  Drunkard."  To  that  man  they  could  not  grant  such  a  li- 
jQse,  even  if  they  had  no  objections  to  the  character  of  the  exhibition, 
he  last  time  that  Kobinson  was  permitted  to  hold  such  an  exhibition 
ere  he  took  advantage  of  the  very  license  which  had  been  granted 
im  by  the  selectmen  to  grossly  insult  the  town.  But  Robinson's  im- 
roper  conduct  has  not  been  the  principal  reason  for  rejecting  his  ap- 
lication,  as  a  similar  request  has  been  made  by  those  to  whom  there 
as  no  personal  objection.  The  selectmen  have  believed  that  the  ten. 
ency  of  such  an  exhibition  was  demoralizing  in  the  extreme,  that  it 
'as  calculated  rather  to  increase  the  vice  there  represented  than  to 
iminish  it.  ...  If  any  want  to  see  the  consequences  of  intemper- 
nce  let  them  visit  the  Pour-house,  let  them  attend  the  weekly  religious 
irvices  at  the  Jail  Chapel,  and  there  they  will  witness  the  usual  conse- 
uences  of  intemperance  in  a  far  better  manner,  etc.  Do  they  not 
now  that  the  French  Danseuse  carried  large  sums  of  money  from  this 
Dunlry,  and  do  they  not  also  know  that  the  number  of  the  spectators 
'ould  have  been  extremely  limited  if  it  had  not  been  generally  known 
liat  females  would  exhibit  their  persons  in  most  indecent  postures  ? 
ome  months  since  Green,  the  self-styled  ''Reformed  Gambler,"  deliv- 
red  a  lecture  in  this  town,  and  the  next  day  there  was  a  greater  sale 
C  playing  cards  than  had  been  for  weeks  and  months  previous;  this 
irely  was  not  !ur  gojd. 


About  a  year  later,  however,  the  selectmen  licensed 
a  company  from  Boston,  who,  under  the  name  of 
"  The  National  Athenaeum,"  appeared  for  a  season  of 
two  or  three  weeks  at  Brinley  Hall  (now  Grand  Army 
Hall).  They  opened  with  the  play  of  "  The  Hunch- 
back," under  the  management  of  G.  G.  Spear,  in 
June,  1817.  In  the  company  were  W.  H.  Smith,  E. 
F.  Keach,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  and  Miss  Louisa 
Gann,  who  appeared  in  several  standard  plays  in  a 
very  acceptable  manner,  closing  with  "George  Barn- 
well." That  dramatic  entertainments  were  still  under 
a  cloud  in  Worcester  may  be  inferred  from  an  article 
in  the  National  JEgk  in  regard  to  this  company, 
which  says  :  "It  has  been  intimated  that  a  portion  of 
our  community,  whose  means  enable  them  to  frequent 
the  opera,  are  indisposed  to  countenance  this  less 
imposing  scene  of  recreation.  .  .  .  But  we  are 
unable  to  believe  that  an  individual  can  have  such 
an  immense  beam  in  his  eye.     .     .     ." 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  W.  B.  English  gave  a 
series  of  performances  at  Brinley  Hall,  under  the 
name  of  "  Tableaux  Vivants,"  this  name  being  given 
as  less  distasteful  to  the  moral  sense  of  many  than 
that  of  theatre.  "  Rosina  Meadows"  was  the  first 
play  produced,  Jlrs.  Western  (afterwards  Mrs,  Eng- 
lish) taking  the  leading  part.  Mrs.  English  (who  is 
still  living,  at  the  Forrest  Home  for  Actors,  at  Phila- 
delphia) says  :  "  The  company  drew  immense  houses, 
many  of  the  ladies  of  the  audience  appearing  in  eve- 
ning dress."  A  few  years  later  Mr.  English  again 
appeared  at  Brinley  Hall,  with  his  wife  (Mrs.  Western) 
and  her  daughters,  Lucille  and  Helen  Western,  who 
afterwards  had  quite  a  notoriety  in  the  theatrical 
world. 

In  1850  Mr.  Charles  C.  D.  Wilkinson,  late  man- 
ager of  the  Worcester  Theatre,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  any  stage,  at  Brinley  Hall,  with  a  company 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  George  C.  Howard,  in 
the  role  of  Tim  in  "My  Wife's  Second  Floor  ."  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  though  not  a  native  of  Worcester,  re- 
sided here  in  his  early  days,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion from  the  schools  of  Worcester.  In  1851  he  gave 
a  series  of  "  Parlor  Entertainments  "  in  the  above- 
named  hall,  with  a  company  composed  mainly  of 
members  of  his  own  family. 

In  the  winter  of  1850  a  hall  in  the  newly-erected 
Flagg's  Block  (on  the  site  of  the  present  block  of 
that  name)  was  occupied  for  a  short  time  by  the 
Howard  (G.  C.)  and  Fox  (G.  L.)  Troupe,  who  gave  a 
series  of  miscellaneous  dramatic  entertainments. 
The  next  autumn  the  hall  was  made  more  available 
for  stage  representations,  and  opened  by  a  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, of  Providence,  under  the  name  of  the  Wor- 
cester Dramatic  Museum,  and  afterwards  came  under 
the  management  of  Noah  Gates,  of  Lowell.  The 
leading  ladies  of  the  company  were  Mrs.  Beissenherz 
(a  most  versatile  actress,  taking  all  parts  from  a 
chamber-maid  to  Lady  Macbeth,  and  dancing  between 
the  acts),  Mrs,  Germon  and  Miss  .Steele.     During  the 
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first  winter  under  Mr.  Gates'  management  Mrs. 
George  H.  Barrett  appeared  as  a  star.  In  the  spring 
of  1853  Mr.  Gates  applied  for  a  renewal  of  his  li- 
cense. A  remonstrance  against  its  being  granted  was 
presented  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  which  brought 
a  strong  petition  in  favor  of  it ;  so  a  public  hearing 
on  the  question  was  given  at  the  City  Hall  Monday 
evening,  March  1st,  which  was  largely  attended. 
Dwight  Foster  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  petition- 
ers, and  was  supported  by  Dr.  O.  Martin  and  Dexter 
Parker,  who  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  young  men.  Al- 
fred Dwight  Foster,  Rev.  Alonzo  Hill,  W.  R.  Hooper 
and  others  spoke  against  the  granting  of  the  petition. 
One  of  the  arguments  against  the  license  was  that 
the  character  of  the  plays  presented  was  not  of  the 
best ;  that  if  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  other 
standard  dramatists  were  produced  there  would  be 
less  objection  to  it.  Perhap.s  it  was  with  a  desire  to 
influence  the  opposition  to  a  more  favorable  view 
that  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  was  brought  out  a  night  or 
two  before,  and  the  night  the  discussion  was  going  on 
"Richard  III.''  was  being  played  at  the  Museum. 

The  Museum  closed  its  doors  the  5th  of  March,  but 
opened  again  April  8th,  having  received  a  license  with 
a  condition  that  no  one  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
should  be  admitted.  It  was  closed  for  the  season  June 
18,  1852,  with  a  benefit  for  Mr.  W.  M.  Leman. 

The  Dramatic  Museum  was  opened  in  September, 
1858,  by  Gates  &  Brown,  with  J.  B.  Cartlitch  as 
stage  manager.  During  this  season  Mr.  Denman 
Thompson,  now  so  widely  known  by  his  impersona- 
tion of  Joshua  Wkitcomb  in  the  "  Old  Homestead " 
(at  present  a  permanent  attraction  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  in  New  York),  appeared  at  the  Museum, 
"  playing  anything  and  everything,  besides  dancing 
hornpipes   and  fancy  dances  between  the  acts." 

Other  members  of  the  company  at  this  time  were 
"  Yankee  Locke  "  (George  E.),  J.  J.  Prior  and  Wil- 
liam Henderson  (now  manager  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  at  Jersey  City).  The  license  of  the  company 
expired  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  in  December 
application  was  made  for  its  renewal.  Again  there 
was  strong  opposition  to  it,  and  the  question  was  de- 
bated in  the  Board  of  Aldermen  at  two  or  three 
meetings  without  action.  In  the  mean  time  the  Mu- 
seum closed  its  doors  during  a  successful  run  of  "  Un- 
cle Tom's  Cabin."  The  matter  was  settled  the  night 
of  Sunday,  January  29,  1854,  by  the  burning  of 
Flagg's  Block,  which  destroyed  all  the  scenery  and 
properties,  as  well  as  two  dioramas  that  were  being 
prepared  for  exhibition. 

The  first  building  erected  in  Worcester  for  theatri- 
cal purposes  was  completed  in  1857,  having  been  built 
by  William  Piper  from  plans  by  Boyden  &  Ball,  on 
Front  Street,  opposite  the  city  hall."  The  Daily  Spy, 
in  speaking  of  the  new  building,  says :  "It  is  an  edi- 
fice which,  for  architectural  beauty  and  complete 
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adaptation  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  waa  designed, 
may  challenge  comparison  with  any  similar  edifice  in 
the  country,  except  in  the  largest  cities."  The  new 
theatre  was  opened  February  9,  1857,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Wyzeman  Marshall,  of  Boston,  an  actor  of 
an  established  reputation,  with  the  play  "  Ingomar." 
An  opening  address,  written  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Thaxter, 
was  recited  by  Miss  Mary  Hill  (Mrs.  Thaxter).  In 
the  cast  were :  Mr.  Marshall  as  Ingomar,  Miss  Hill  as 
Parthenia,  Messrs.  Beck,  Stanton  and  Taylor  as  the 
Three  Citizens  of  Massilia  and  Mr.  Charles  Wilkinson 
as  Lykon.  The  entertainment  concluded  with  W.  W. 
Clapp's  farce,  "  My  Husband's  Mirror,"  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son taking  the  leading  part.  The  first  season  closed 
in  May  with  a  complimentary  benefit  to  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, tendered  by  several  prominent  citizens,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  A.  H.  Bullock,  Henry 
Chapin,  Charles  Devens,  Rejoice  Newton,  J.  D. 
Washburn,  J.  E.  Estabrook  and  Adin  Thayer. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  became  the  manager  the  second 
season,  opening  August  24,  1857,  with  "  Love's  Sacri- 
fice "  and  "  Grimshaw,  Bagshaw  and  Bradshaw,"  Mrs. 
Beissenherz  being  the  leading  lady.  In  March,  1858, 
Mr.  M.  V.  Lingham  became  the  manager,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  by  Jacob  Bar- 
row, who  brought  out  many  standard  plays,  with  a 
very  efficient  company,  which  included,  beside  Mrs.  J 
Barrow  (who  was  a  very  accomplished  actress),  J.  E.  ' 
Owens,  Charles  Fisher,  Miss  Fannv  Morant  and  Miss 
Charlotte  Thompson.  During  Mr.  Barrow's  brief 
stay  here,  .several  of  the  good  old  comedies,  like 
"  The  Rivals,"  "  The  Heir-at-Law  "  and  "  The  Poor 
Gentleman,"  were  produced.  The  theatre  was  re- 
opened under  the  name  of  "  Pauncefort's  Athensum  " 
March  28,  1858,  with  Mr.  George  Pauncefort  as  man- 
ager. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pauncefort  took  the  leading 
parts,  opening  with  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons,''  and  clos- 
ing April  22d  with  "  Still  Waters  Run  Deep  "  and 
"  Black-Eyed  Susan." 

During  the  summer  the  theatre  was  occupied  occa- 
sionally by  traveling  companies,  and  October  12th  it 
was  again  opened  by  Mr.  Pauncefort,  with  "Don 
C«sar  de  Bazan  "  and  the  farce  of  "  Sarah's  Young 
Man."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Biddle  were  the  comedians 
of  the  company.  During  a  brief  season  Mr.  Paunce- 
fort introduced  to  a  Worcester  audience  such  actors 
as  W.  E.  Burton,  C.  W.  Couldock  and  J.  W.  Wallack. 
In  November,  1859,  a  piece  called  "  Ossawatomie 
Brown ;  or,  the  Harper's  Ferry  Insurrection,''  was 
brought  out,  and  in  the  same  month  Mr.  Wallack  ap- 
peared for  a  few  nights  in  the  "Winter's  Tale," 
"  Hamlet,"  "  The  Iron  Mask  "  and  "  Macbeth."  The 
season  closed  December  20th. 

Messrs.  Myers  and  Boniface  opened  the  theatre  lu 
March,  1860,  for  a  short  time,  with  Mrs.  Barrow  as 
leading  lady,  in  such  plays  as  "  The  Octoroon," 
"  Sea  of  Ice  "  and  similar  pieces. 

William  B.  English  opened  the  theatre  in  1860  for 
a  brief  season,  with  his  step-daughters,  Lucille  and 
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Helen  Western  as  the  stars,  they  appearing  in  such 
pieces  as  "  Jack  Sheppard,"  "  The  French  Spy"  and 
"  Three  Fast  Men,"  which  were  of  a  decidedly  sensa- 
tional character. 

In  October  of  1860  the  "  Serious  Family  "  was  pro- 
duced, with  an  unusually  strong  cast,  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Davenport,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gil- 
bert, Mrs.  Barrow  and  Miss  Fanny  Davenport. 

In  January,  1861,  Mr.  Pauncefort  again  took  the 
management  with  Mrs.  Barrow  as  the  leading  lady. 
Mr.  John  Gilbert  appeared  in  February  as  Sir  Anthony 
Absolute  in  "  The  Rivals,"  and  again  the  next  month 
in  "  Rob  Roy." 

In  the  spring  of  1861  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  and  the  prospect 
of  a  call  for  troops  at  the  North  was  so  intense  that 
entertainments  of  all  kinds  were  poorly  patronized, 
and  the  theatre  performances  became  almost  deserted. 
An  afternoon  performance  was  given  at  the  theatre 
the  19th  of  April,  at  which  the  Holden  Rifles,  who 
were  in  the  city  on  their  way  to  the  front  with  the 
Third  Battalion  of  Rifles,  under  Major  Charles  Dev- 
ens,  were  invited  to  be  present.  The  departure  of 
the  troops,  and  the  fact  that  the  whole  community 
were  so  much  interested  in  the  real  tragedy  which 
was  being  enacted  that  they  had  no  time  nor  desire 
to  witness  any  dramatic  representations,  caused  the 
sudden  closing  of  the  theatre  the  next  evening,  with 
not  a  dozen  persons  in  the  audience. 

In  May,  1861,  Charlotte  Cushman  appeared  for  two 
nights  in  "Guy  Mannering"  and  "Romeo,"  and 
again  for  two  nights  in  June  as  Lady  ilacbeth 
and  Queen  Catharine,  supported  by  John  Gilbert, 
J.  B.  Studley  and  Miss  Viola  Crocker.  January  3, 
1862,  the  last  night  of  the  season,  a  play  called  "  Boys 
of  Worcester  County  ;  or,  the  Battle  of  Balls'  Bluff'," 
was  brought  out,  but  it  was  not  a  marked  success. 
In  April  of  the  same  year  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin " 
was  played  for  one  week,  closing  April  1.5th  with  a 
benefit  for  John  W.  Stiles,  a  native  of  Worcester. 

H.  C.  Jarrett,  of  Niblo's  Garden,  New  York, 
opened  the  theatre  for  two  nights  in  May,  1862,  with 
a  strong  company,  which  included  John  Gilbert, 
Charles  Barron,  J.  E.  Owens  and  Miss  Mary  Wells, 
who  appeared  in  "  School  for  Scandal ''  and  the  "  Poor 
Gentleman."  The  next  month  J.  C.  Meyers,  of  Provi- 
dence, was  here  for  a  brief  time,  with  Henry  Langdon 
and  Miss  Annie  Senter  in  the  leading  parts.  During 
the  next  five  years  the  theatre  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  open  for  regular  seasons,  but  was  occu- 
pied largely  by  traveling  companies,  a  few  nights  at 
a  time.  In  this  way  Laura  Keene  was  here  with  a  good 
company  in  June,  1863,  producing  "Our  American 
Cousin."  In  July  Miss  Kate  Reignolds,  with  a  com- 
pany from  the  Boston  Museum,  which  included  Mrs. 
J.  R  Vincent,  Stuart  Robson,  Owen  Marlowe  and 
John  Wilson,  played  a  short  engagement. 

In  October,  1863,  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin  of 
President  Lincoln,  appeared  in  "  Richard  III."  and 


the  "  Lady  of  Lyons,"  with  Mrs.  Barrows  as  the  lead- 
ing lady. 

The  theatre  was  opened  from  time  to  time  during 
the  next  four  years  for  brief  seasons,  with  companies 
good,  bad  and  indift'erent,  but  during  this  period  such 
players  appeared  as  William  Warren,  Miss  Josie  Or- 
ton,  Emily  Mestayer,  McKean  Buchanan,  Edwin 
Forrest  (as  Richard  and  King  Lear),  John  Brougham, 
Tom  Placide,  L.  R.  Shewell  and  Mark  .Smith. 

The  last  dramatic  representation  in  the  Front 
Street  Theatre  was  November  27,  1867,  with  the  play 
■'  Under  the  Gas  Light,"  J.  B.  Booth  being  the  man- 
iiger.  The  theatre  was  soon  made  into  offices  an  d 
small  halls,  and  not  again  used  for  dramatic  purposes 
till  the  fall  of  1888,  when  it  was  remodeled  and  im- 
proved, and  is  now  known  as  the  Front  Street  Musee, 
for  variety  shows  and  curiosities,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  George  H.  Batcheller. 

The  present  Worcester  Theatre,  on  Exchange 
.Street,  built  by  a  stock  company,  and  first  called 
Music  Hall,  was  opened  to  the  public  the  evening  of 
March  9,  1869,  under  the  management  of  J.  B.  Booth, 
of  the  Boston  Theatre  Company.  The  pieces  pre- 
sented on  the  opening  night  were  "  The  Lady  of 
Lyons  "  and  the  farce  of  "  My  Neighbor's  Wife."  In 
the  company  were  C.  R.  Thorne,  Jr.,  Louis  Aldrich, 
W.  H.  Lehman,  Dan.  J.  Maguinnis,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Booth 
and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Leslie.  The  Music  Hall  was  under 
the  control  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Boston  Theatre 
for  ten  or  twelve  years,  during  which  period  many  ac- 
tors and  actresses  of  established  reputation  appeared 
on  the  boards.  Space  does  not  permit  a  complete  list 
of  these,  but  a  few  of  the  most  noted  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

Mrs.  Scott  Siddons  appeared  in  "  Faint  Heart 
Never  Won  Fair  Lady  "  in  December,  1870  ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barney  Williams  early  in  1871.  In  May,  1873, 
Sothern  appeared  in  his  great  part  of  Lord  Dun- 
dreary in  "  Our  American  Cousin."  John  E.  Owens 
iu  February,  1871,  Wyzeman  Marshall  in  May  of  the 
same  year,  and  J.  W.  Wallack,  in  the  play  of  "  The 
Iron  Mask  ;  "  the  next  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Flor- 
ence and  Frank  Mayo.  In  January,  1873,  Carlotta 
Patti,  Signer  Mario  (the  great  tenor),  Miss  Annie 
Louise  Cary  and  Teresa  Carreno,  the  pianist,  gave  a 
concert  at  the  theatre,  and  drew  an  immense  house. 

In  the  fall  of  1873  the  theatre  was  newly  painted 
and  the  auditorium  fitted  with  new  and  more  com- 
fortable seats,  and  thereafter  was  known  as  the  "Wor- 
cester Theatre,"  instead  of  "Music  Hall."  It  was 
opened  by  the  Boston  Theatre  Company  October  28th, 
with  L.  R.  Shewell  and  Mrs.  Thos.  Barry  in  the  leading 
parts.  Other  prominent  players  who  appeared  during 
the  nest  few  years  were  Lester  Wallack,  F.  S.  Chan- 
frau,  McKee  Rankin,  Sara  Bernhardt,  Lotta,  Charles 
Fechter,  Edwin  Booth.  During  this  period  the  thea- 
tre was  often  leased  to  strolling  variety  companies, 
minstrel  shows  and  for  various  other  entertainments, 
many  of  which  were  of  rather  poor  quality. 
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In  the  summer  of  1882  Mr.  Charles  Wilkinson  took 
a  lease  of  the  theatre,  and  became  the  first  resident 
manager.  He  opened  it  August  24,  1882,  with  a  per- 
formance by  the  Alice  Gates  Opera  Company.  It  was 
during  Mr.  Wilkinson's  management  that  the  first 
matinees,  now  so  popular,  were  given  in  the  theatre. 
The  first  experiment  was  not  very  encouraging,  the 
receipts  being  only  about  twenty-five  dollars,  while 
the  same  company  iu  the  evening  took  over  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  In  November,  1882,  the  theatre  was 
opened  on  Sunday  evening  for  the  first  time,  with  a 
reading  by  J.  E.  Murdock,  the  veteran  actor,  and 
about  five  years  later  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray  lectured 
there  on  Sunday  evening.  In  1885  a  large  part  of  the 
stock  of  the  Music  Hall  corporation  changed  hands, 
and  the  new  owners  made  radical  changes  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  building,  with  special  attention  to  the 
matter  of  safety  against  fire,  and  it  now  compares 
very  favorably  with  the  metropolitan  theatres. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  retained  the  proprietorship  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  March  2,  1888.  During  his 
management,  a  period  of  about  seven  years,  he 
endeavored  to  present  to  his  patrons  first-class  enter- 
tainments, and  as  a  rule  he  succeeded  in  so  doing,  and 
Worcester  theatre-goers  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
hear  many  actors  and  actresses  of  established  reputa- 
tion in  their  favorite  rdles.  Such  well-known  repre- 
sentatives of  the  dramatic  art  as  Henry  Irving  in 
"Louis  XI.,"  Joe  Jefferson  in  "Rip  Van  Winkle," 
Lawrence  Barrett  as  Hamkt,  Denman  Thompson  as 
Joshua  Whitcomb,  Edwin  Booth,  Wilson  Barrett, 
Charles  Wyndham,  J.  T.  Raymond,  Madame  Mod- 
je.ska,  Salvini,  E.  A.  Sothern,  Frank  Mayo,  Mary 
Anderson,  Fanny  Davenport,  Margaret  Mather,  Fanny 
Janauschek,  Rosina  Vokes,  Mrs.  Langtry  and  many 
others  of  high  rank  on  the  stage  appeared  during  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  management. 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  his  wife,  Lillie 
Marden  Wilkinson,  has  had  the  management,  and 
has  continued  it  upon  the  same  plan  as  her  husband, 
in  giving  to  the  public  as  good  a  class  of  performances 
as  they  would  patronize.  It  is  understood  that  at  the 
close  of  the  present  season  (1888-89)  the  management 
is  to  pass  into  other  hands,  and  that  extensive  changes 
and  improvements  in  the  entrance  and  auditorium 
are  contemplated. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  an  amateur  company 
of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who,  a  few  years 
before  the  late  war,  appeared  in  farces  and  comedies 
in  a  small  hall  in  the  upper  story  of  the  late  Dr.  John 
Green's  Block,  on  Main  Street.'  The  young  gentle- 
men of  the  company  became,  a  few  years  later,  the 
founders  of  the  present  Quinsigamond  Boat  Club. 

During  the  Civil  War  several  amateur  performances 
were  given  at  the  theatre,  or  in  some  public  hall,  by 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission,  or  for  local  aid  to  troops 
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passing  through  the  city  to  and  from  the  seat  of  war. 
Most  of  these  performances  were  given  under  the 
patronage  of  Mrs.  Governor  John  Davis.  Among 
the  pieces  thus  produced  were:  "Still  Waters  Run 
Deep,"  "  Follies  of  a  Night,"  "  Ici  on  Parle  Franf  ais," 
and  "Up  at  the  Hills." 

Since  the  close  of  the  war  the  local  post  of  the 
"  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic''  have  from  time  to 
time  produced  military  plays  at  the  theatre,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  charitable  fund,  which  have  been 
most  generously  patronized. 

In  later  years  the  Quinsigamond  Boat  Club  have 
given  several  excellent  dramatic  entertainments,  in 
which  the  various  parts,  both  male  and  female,  were 
taken  by  members  of  the  club  and  their  friends.  In 
this  way  they  have  presented  the  travesty  of 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet"  in  1877,  and  again  in  1879  ;  the 
extravaganza  of  "Lord  Bateman,"  1878;  "The  Le- 
gend of  the  Rhine,"  1879  ;  and  in  April,  1888,  "  The 
Talisman,  or  the  Maid|  the  Monk  and  The  Minstrel." 
All  of  these  were  largely  musical,  and  the  club  were 
ably  assisted  by  local  male  vocalists. 

In  December,  1883,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bristol  opened  the 
"  Dime  Museum  "  in  Washburn  Hall,  giving  an  ex- 
hibition of  giants,  dwarfs  and  curiosities  of  various 
kinds,  with  a  variety  stage  performance.  This  is 
still  continued  and  appears  to  have  a  generous  pat- 
ronage. 

In  1882  and  for  a  few  years  thereafter,  dramatic  per- 
formances were  given  at  Bigelow's  Garden  and  Skating 
Rink  in  the  summer  months,  during  which  time  seve- 
ral of  the  popular  burlesque  operas,  like  "  Pinafore  " 
and  "  Patience,"  were  produced  and  drew  large  houses. 
In  the  same  period  entertainments  were  given  by 
travelling  theatrical  combinations  and  minstrel  shows, 
with  occasional  visits  from  Boston  theatre  companies. 

The  foregoing  notice  of  dramatic  representations 
in  Worcester  is  necessarily  very  incomplete,  the 
space  given  to  this  subject  permitting  only  a  brief 
general  review,  and  many  interesting  details  have 
been  omitted. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXVII. 

WORCESTER— (ai«/"/;^^i^.) 

BANKING   AND   INSURANCE. 
BY    CHARI.es   AUGUSTUS   CHASE,    A.M. 

The  National  JEr/is  of  December  21,  1803,  con- 
tained an  editorial  article,  three  columns  in  length 
setting  forth  in  full  the  advantages  which  would 
inure  to  a  community  from  the  establishment  of  a 
bank.  A  number  of  gentlemen  had  met  at  Barker's 
tavern,'  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  Isaiah  Thomas 
presiding,  and   had  voted  that  it  would   be  ad  van - 
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tageous  to  the  county  to  have  a  bank  established  at 
Worcester ;  that  as  soon  as  one  thousand  shares 
should  be  subscribed  for,  at  one  hundred  dollars  a 
share,  an  application  should  be  made  to  the  Legisla- 
ture for  an  act  of  incorporation ;  and  that  the  sub- 
scription paper  should  be  opened  at  Barker's  tavern 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January  following.  Benjamin 
Heywood,  Francis  Blake,  I.saiah  Thomas,  William 
Paine  and  Daniel  Waldo,  Jr.,  were  chosen  a  commit- 
tee to  secure  the  subscriptions  and  call  a  meeting  of 
the  subscribers  for  organization.  An  advertisement 
in  the  ^gis  and  the  Massachusetts  Sj^y,  headed  "  A 
Country  Bank,''  set  forth  that  "an  association  of  gen- 
tlemen belonging  to  the  town  of  Worcester,  having 
contemplated  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
the  agricultural,  commercial  and  mechanical  inter- 
ests of  the  county  from  the  establishment  of  a  bank 
in  the  town  of  Worcester,''  had  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  invite  subscriptions  from  the  citizens  of  the 
county,  and  gave  notice  of  the  place  and  manner  in 
which  subscriptions  might  be  made.  The  response 
to  this  call  was  so  liberal,  that  it  was  found  that  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  subscribers  had  applied  for 
a  total  of  twenty-six  hundred  and  twelve  shares.  These 
subscriptions  were  graded  down  to  fifteen  hundred  by 
a  committee,  and  application  was  made  for  a  charter 
with  a  capital  of  !?150,000,  instead  of  the  sum  first 
proposed.  The  charter  was  granted  March  7,  1804 : — 
"An  act  to  incorporate  Daniel  Waldo  and  others  by 
the  name  and  st/le  of  the  President,  Directors  &  Com- 
pany of  the  Worcester  Bank." 

The  corporators,  besides  the  above-named  commit- 
tee, were  Daniel  Waldo,  Sr.,  Stephen  Salisbury,  Na- 
than Patch,  William  Henshaw,  Nathaniel  Paine  and 
Elijah  Burbank.  The  charter,  which  was  to  run  for 
eight  years  from  October  1,  1804,  provided  that  the 
whole  amount  of  capital  should  be  paid  in  before 
March  1,  1805  ;  that  the  bank  might  hold  real  estate 
for  banking  purposes  to  the  amount  of  $20,000  ;  that 
neither  their  circulation  nor  their  loans  should  at  any 
time  exceed  twice  their  capital  stock  actually  paid  in 
and  existing  in  gold  and  silver  in  tlieir  vaults.  No 
bills  could  be  issued  of  a  less  value  than  five  dollars, 
and  none  between  five  and  ten  dollars ;  and  the  Com- 
monwealth reserved  the  right  to  become  an  owner 
in  the  stock  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $50,000  of 
additional  stock  to  be  created. 

As  there  were  no  savings  banks  then  in  existence, 
it  was  also  provided  that  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole 
funds  of  the  bank  should  always  be  appropriated  to 
loans  to  the  "  agricultural  interest,"  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars  or  more  than  five  hundred  dollars 
each,  and  for  a  term  not  less  than  one  year;  and  the 
bank  was  bound  to  loan  to  the  State,  whenever  re- 
quired by  the  Legislature,  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$15,000,  reimbursable  in  five  annual  instalments  and 
at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  five  per  cent.  The 
charter  was  accepted  at  a  meeting  of  subscribers  to 
the  stock,  held  April  10,  1804.     At  the  same  meeting 


Daniel  Waldo,  Benjamin  Heywood,  Samuel  Flagg, 
Isaiah  Thomas,  Daniel  Waldo,  Jr.,  Theophilus  Whee- 
ler and  Samuel  Chandler  were  elected  directors. 
William  Paine,  Samuel  Brazer,  Ephraim  Mower, 
Oliver  Fisk  and  John  Farrar  were  charged  with  the 
duty  of  looking  up  a  site  for  a  banking-house  and  of 
preparing  a  suitable  plan.  On  the  20th  of  the  same 
month,  on  recommendation  of  the  committee,  it  was 
voted  to  purchase  the  lot  of  land  belonging  to  Capt. 
Daniel  Heywood,  opposite  to  land  owned  by  Na- 
thaniel Paine,  Esq.,  "situate  on  the  Main  Street,  in 
Worcester,  stated  to  contain  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  rods,''  and  "  to  build  a  house  of  brick  that  will 
accommodate  a  family  and  answer  for  banking  pur- 
poses.'' This  site,  now  occupied  by  the  Central  Ex- 
change, was  purchased,  and  a  brick  building,  having 
two  belts  of  marble  on  the  front,  was  erected.  It  con- 
tained, besides  the  banking-rooms,  a  hall  for  the 
meetings  of  the  stockholders  and  a  tenement  which 
was  occupied  by  Hon.  Daniel  Waldo  (second  of  that 
name)  for  several  years,  until  he  built  his  mansion 
just  south  of  the  bank,  on  the  site  of  Mechanics' 
Hall.  The  north  part  of  the  first  floor  was  afterward 
used  as  the  post-oflice.  The  bank  continued  to  occupy 
its  rooms  until  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1842.  It  kept  the  rooms  (now  occupied  by  the  Me- 
chanics' National  Bank)  in  the  New  Central  Ex- 
change until  1851,  when,  in  connection  with  the  Bos- 
ton and  Worcester  Railroad  Company,  the  Worcester 
Bank  block  was  erected,  the  bank  securing  full  own- 
ership in  the  following  year. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  expiration  of  the 
original  charter,  a  renewal  was  asked  for  from  the 
Legislature.  "  Conflicting  interests  " — doubtless  the 
exertions  of  the  Boston  banks — secured  a  rejection 
of  the  first  petition,  and  of  a  second  memorial.  But  at 
the  June  session  in  1812  a  new  charter  was  granted, 
the  capital  being  Increased  to  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

The  directors  of  the  original  bank  in  May,  1804, 
elected  Levi  Thaxter  as  cashier  and  Robert  B.  Brig- 
ham  accountant,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
should  "  enter  themselves  at  some  bank  in  the  town 
of  Boston,  to  be  instructed,  at  their  own  expense,  in 
the  duties  of  their  respective  oflSces."  A  seal,  having 
on  it  for  device  a  buck,  was  adopted.  Daniel  Waldo, 
Jr.,  was  authorized  "to  contract  with  Peter  Marsh 
and  Tarrant  King,  of  Sutton,  and  David  Hearsey,  of 
Worcester,  bricklayers,  to  work  at  $1.58J  per  day, 
board  and  liquor  included."  The  banking-rooms 
were  first  used  October  G,  1804,  for  a  directors'  meet- 
ing, at  which  Daniel  Waldo,  Jr.,  was  elected  presi- 
dent in  Ilia  father's  place.  B3'-laws  were  adopted  on 
the  day  following.  It  was  decided  that  no  discount 
should  be  made  for  a  longer  time  than  sixty  days; 
that  every  note  presented  for  discount  should  have 
one  or  more  endorsers,  unless  stock  was  pledged  as 
collateral  security  ;  that  every  person  other  than  the 
promissor  offering  a  note  for  discount  should  endorse 
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it;  that  every  note  should  be  attested  by  one  or  more 
witnesses;  that  no  person  should  have  his  note  re- 
newed for  more  than  four-filths  of  the  original  sum  ; 
and  at  every  renewal  one-fifth  of  the  original  sum 
shall  be  paid.  The  first  semi-annual  report  to  the 
State,  January  7,  1805,  showed  :  Capital  stock,  $150,- 
000;  debts  due  (i.e.,  loans),  !B185,645 ;  monies  de- 
posited, $166  [!]  ;  notes  in  circulation,  $146,030  ;  note 
of  other  banks,  $10,090;  coined  metals  on  hand, 
$121,488.46. 

The  directors  of  the  Worcester  Bank  had  been 
justly  indignant  at  the  course  of  some  of  the  Boston 
banks  in  opposing  a  renewal,  in  1811-12,  of  the  orig- 
inal charter  of  the  bank  here.  When,  therefore,  the 
Suffolk  Bank  of  Boston,  in  1825,  established  the  sys- 
tem, which  in  the  end  proved  most  beneficial,  of  a 
compulsory  redemption  of  the  bills  of  country  banks, 
it  was  resisted  by  the  Worcester  Bank.  A  contest 
ensued,  in  which  the  Worcester  Bank  was  sustained 
by  the  court.  It  afterwards  fell  in  with  the  systems 
voluntarily  and  "  not  upon  compulsion." 

The  managers  of  the  bank  have  ever  been  judi- 
ciously conservative,  and  this  trait,  together  with 
the  patriotism  of  the  directors,  made  the  bank  an 
effective  ally  of  the  government  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  in  1861.  The  bank  made  heavy  loans 
to  the  government,  and  its  own  reputation  and  vir- 
tual endorsement  induced  the  people  of  the  city  and 
its  neighborhood  to  make  heavy  investments  in  the 
public  funds,  the  bank  acting  as  agent  for  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  matter.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
national  banking  system,  the  propriety  of  organizing 
under  that  system  commended  itself  to  the  judgment 
of  the  directors,  but  they  did  not  like  to  surrender  ! 
their  old  name  and  be  thereafter  known  only  by  a 
number.  In  compliance  with  a  general  demand 
from  the  old  banks  of  the  country,  the  original  Na- 
tional Banking  Act  was  so  modified  as  to  allow  them 
to  retain  their  former  namei,  prefixing  or  aflixing  the 
word  "  national."  Having  secured  this  privilege,  at 
a  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders.  May  9,  1864, 
it  was  voted  unanimously,  on  recommendation  of  the 
directors,  to  organize  as  the  Worcester  National 
Bank,  with  a  capital  of  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  patriotic  remarks  of  the  Hon.  Levi  Lin- 
coln, senior  director,  and  the  Hon.  Stephen  Salis- 
bury, president,  on  the  occasion,  are  spread  upon  the 
records  of  the  bank.  The  Worcester  Bank  was, 
therefore,  the  first  of  the  State  banks  here  to  adopt 
the  national  system.  That  its  next  younger  sister, 
the  Central  Bank,  should  be  the  first  to  follow  its 
example,  ten  weeks  later,  was  eminently  appropriate. 
The  capital  of  the  Worcester  Bank  had  been  in- 
creased to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
in  1851  and  to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
1853.     It  is  now  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  presidents  of  the  Worcester  Bank  have  been  : 
Daniel  Waldo,  April  12  to  October  6,  1804 ;  Daniel 
Waldo,  Jr.,  October,   1804,  until  his  death,  July  9, 


1845  ;  Stephen  Salisbury,  July,  1845,  until  his  death, 
August  25,  1884;  Stephen  Salisbury,  son  of  the  latter, 
to  the  present  time.  Cashiers :  Robert  B.  Brigham, 
1804-12;  Samuel  Jennison,  1812-46;  Levi  Lincoln 
Newton,  1846-47  ;  William  Cross,  1847-64  (and  vice- 
president,  1864-80);  Charles  B.  Whiting,  1864-68; 
James  P.  Hamilton,  1869.  Edward  O.  Parker,  who 
had  been  connected  with  the  bank  for  twenty-three  j 
years,  and  assistant  cashier  for  nine  years,  resigned 
his  position  March  1,  1889. 

The  success  of  the  Worcester  Bank  and  the  benefit 
which  it  conferred  upon  the  whole  central  portion  of 
the  State  prompted  the  leaders  of  thought  and  of 
business  aftairs,  in  due  time,  to  establish  a  savings 
bank,  to  receive  and  carefully  invest  the  surplus 
earnings  of  the  people,  and  while  thus  encouraging 
good  habits  and  promoting  the  prosperity  of  their 
depositors,  to  still  further  benefit  the  comn.unity  by 
loaning  out  the  money  thus  collected,  in  loans  upon 
mortgages  or  other  godd  security.  At  that  time,  as 
now,  every  town  in  this  county  had  one  er  more 
citizens  who  were  the  natural  trustees  of  the  people. 
It  was  they  who  were  consulted  on  business  matters, 
who  were  most  frequently  appointed  as  executors  of  ' 
wills  or  as  adminstrators  of  estates.  These  men,  as  ; 
well  as  the  lawyers,  used  to  visit  Worcester  often,  and 
especially  at  court  times,  and  they  co-operated  in  the  j 
movement  to  establish  a  savings  bank.  The  iWitional 
jEgis  of  December  5,  1827,  aided  the  movement  by 
an  able  editorial  article  of  a  column's  length. 

The  first  report  of  the  proceedings  which  we  find, 
states  that  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  held  at  Thomas's 
Coffee-House,'  December  6,  1827,  a  committee  pre- 
viously appointed  (whose  names  are  not  given)  re- 
ported a  petition  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  which 
was  signed  by  the  gentlemen  present,  and  another 
committee  was  appointed  to  present  it  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  petition  was  granted,  and  the  charter  of 
the  Worcester  County  Institution  foe  Savincis 
was  issued  February  8,  1828.  It  provided  that  the 
annual  meeting  should  be  held  "  some  time  during 
the  regular  term  of  the  sitting  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  for  the  county  of  Worcester,  in  the  spring  of 
each  year," — a  time  especially  convenient  for  the 
trustees  and  corporators,  who  represented  nearly  every 
town  in  the  county.  On  April  9,  1828,  Isaac  Good- 
win, as  secretary  of  the  petitioners,  published  the 
charter,  and  called  the  corporators  to  meet  at  Thimias's 
Cofiee-House  on  the  17th.  The  charter  members 
were : — Daniel  Waldo,  Solomon  Strong,  Frederic 
W.  Paine,  Samuel  B.  Thomas,  Pliny  Merrick,  Ben- 
jamin Butman,  Andrew  H.  Ward,  Stephen  Salisbury, 
Jr.,  Seth  Hastings,  Samuel  Jennison,  Silas  Brooks, 
David  Brigham,  William  Steadman,  Stephen  God- 
dard,  Calvin  Willard,  Simeon  Sanderson,  Oliver 
Fiske,  Jesse  Bliss,  Benjamin  Adams,  Charles  Allen, 

^  The  BUcceaaor  of  Bar]£er'8  Tavern  ;  also  called,  iu  1R04,  Rice's  luu 
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William  S.  Hastings,  George  Wall,  James  Draper, 
John  W.  Lincoln,  Isaac  Goodwin,  John  M.  Earle 
and  Emory  Washburn.  At  the  first  meeting  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two  new  members  of  the  cor- 
poration were  elected,  and  fifty-six  were  added  at  an 
adjourned  meeting  held  two  weeks  later.  These  rep- 
resented nearly  every  town  in  the  county.  Daniel 
Waldo  was  elected  president,  with  twelve  vice-pres- 
idents, and  a  board  of  twenty-four  trustees.  Isaac 
Goodwin  was  chosen  secretary,  and  Samuel  Jennisou, 
cashier  of  the  Worcester  Bank,  was  the  first  treasurer. 
Of  all  the  gentlemen  named  the  last  to  survive  was  the 
Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  who  died  August  24,  1884. 
The  oldest  living  corporator  is  Henry  W.  Miller, 
Esq.,  of  Worcester,  who  was  elected  May  1,  1828. 

Mr.  Waldo  continued  president  until  his  death,  in 
1845,  and  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  Salisbury,  who 
served  until  1871,  Alexander  H.  Bullock  serving  for 
the  next  thirteen  years,  until  his  death,  in  January, 
1884.  Stephen  Salisbury,  son  of  the  second  presi- 
dent, was  elected  president  in  April,  1884.  The  sec- 
retaries have  been  :  Isaac  Goodwin,  elected  1828 ; 
William  Lincoln,  1833 ;  Thomas  Kinnicutt,  1843; 
John  C.  B.  Davis,  1848;  Joseph  Mason,  1850  ;  Jo- 
seph Trumbull,  1853  ;  J.  Henry  Hill,  1854.  Mr.  Jen- 
nison  served  as  treasurer  for  twenty-five  years,  re- 
signing in  October,  1858,  when  the  deposits  amounted 
to  $1,473,312.'  He  was  followed  by  Charles  A.  Ham- 
ilton, who  held  the  oflice  until  his  death,  October  30, 
1879.  Charles  A.  Chase  was  elected  treasurer  No- 
vember 10,  1879. 

The  original  by-laws  provided  that  the  bank  should 
be  open  every  Wednesday  from  2  until  5  o'clock  p.m. 
The  pass-books  explained  that  this  was  "  to  save  ex- 
pense to  those  who  put  in  their  money,  who  would 
otherwise  be  obliged  to  pay  more  for  the  time  of  the 
clerks,  if  they  were  to  attend  every  day."  All  money 
received  was  to  be  either  specie  or  bills  current  at  the 
Worcester  Bank,  and  all  payments  were  to  be  made 
in  the  same  manner.  The  first  deposit,  fifteen  dol- 
lars, was  made  by  Hon.  Abijah  Bigelow,  in  the  name 
of  his  daughter,  Miss  Hannah  Bigelow,  June  4,  1828. 
The  account  was  closed  in  August,  1874,  after  her 
death.  The  whole  amount  of  deposits  credited  to 
the  account  was  $460,  and  the  payments  amounted  to 
11758.36.  At  the  close  of  the  second  year  the  total 
deposits  in  the  institution  amounted  to  .f  13,645.  In 
contrast  with  this  accumulation  of  two  years  it  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  (in  the  31st  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1888,  the  teller  received  from  469  depositors  the 
sum  of  $41,178.65  during  the  seven  working  hours  of 
that  single  day.  The  whole  amount  of  deposits  on 
January  1,  1889,  was  $10,480,487.47,  and  the  assets, 
at  their  par  value,  amounted  to  111,084,307.12. 

Isaac  Goodwin,  secretary  of  the  corporation,  made 


1  A  full  and  admirable  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Jennison,  from  the 
pen  of  Rev.  George  Allen,  appeared  in  the  daily  Spii  and  daily  ZVan- 
Kript  of  March  17, 1860.  Ju6tic»  to  the  merits  of  his  successor  was  also 
given  by  the  newspapers  and  by  the  bank  trustees. 


the  second  deposit,  fifty  dollars,  for  Mrs.  Sarah 
Thayer,  of  Sterling.  Among  the  well-known  names 
which  follow  early  in  the  list  are  :  (4)  Aaron  Ban- 
croft, for  Nancy  J.  Young,  "  domestic  ;  ''  (7)  Samuel 
Swan,  for  his  son,  Reuben  Swan  ;  (8)  Benjamin 
Chapin,  for  John  K.  L.  Pickford  ;  (11)  George  Allen, 
for  Lydia  K.  Adams  ;  (13)  John  Brazer,  by  Samuel 
Brazer;  (14)  William  Lincoln  ;  (23-26)  Samuel  Jen- 
nison, for  his  children  ;  (27-29)  Levi  Lincoln,  for  his 
two  daughters  and  for  Hannah  Cook,  a  domestic. 
The  oldest  account  now  open  is  No.  77.  This  de- 
posit, and  No.  78,  also  now  open,  were  made  by  Re- 
becca Foster,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Dwight  Foster,  of 
Brookfield,  for  a  granddaughter  and  grandson  respec- 
tively. No.  77  still  stands  in  the  name  of  the  origi- 
nal beneficiary,  and  No.  78  has  been  ass'gned  to  the 
great-grandson  of  Mrs.  Foster.  The  next  open  ac- 
count. No.  113,  was  made  by  Henry  K.  Newcomb,  for 
Elizabeth  Chandler  Blake.  The  next,  No.  140,  was 
made  by  John  B.  Shaw.  Over  90,000  accounts  have 
been  opened  with  depositors,  and  the  number  now 
outstanding  is  upwards  of  23,300. 

The  promise  by  the  founders  of  the  institution  of 
handsome  returns  to  depositors  has  been  more  than 
kept.  Here  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  small  sum  of  money  to  which  its  earnings 
have  been  added  semi-annually.  On  March  6,  1841, 
Mr.  Samuel  R.  Jackson,  of  Providence,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  a  merchant  in  Worcester,  deposited  the 
sum  of  $15  for  one  of  his  daughters.  Other  sums, 
making  in  all  a  total  of  $80,  were  deposited  to  her  credit 
during  the  eight  years  following,  and  for  this  $80 
received  by  the  institution,  the  depositor  now  has  a 
credit  of  $1,106.83.  This  fact  speaks  whole  volumes 
in  behalf  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  the  first  article 
of  the  original  by-laws,  "  of  enabling  the  industrious 
and  economical  to  invest  such  part  of  their  property 
and  earnings  as  they  can  conveniently  spare,  in  a 
manner  which  will  aftbrd  them  both  profit  and  secur- 
ity." 

As  the  pioneer  banking  institutions  of  the  county 
it  has  seemed  proper  to  give  the  histories  of  theAVor- 
cester  Bank  and  the  Worcester  County  Institution  for 
Savings  somewhat  in  detail.  With  the  growth  of  the 
city,  stimulated  by  the  growth  of  the  Blackstone 
Canal  to  Providence  in  1828,  and  the  granting  of  a 
charter  for  a  railroad  to  Boston  in  1831,  other  institu- 
tions of  the  same  kind  were  established,  at  first  in 
Worcester  and  afterwards  in  many  other  towns  of  the 
county. 

The  Central  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
was  chartered  March  12,  1829,  the  corporators  being 
William  Eaton,  Leonard  W.  Stowell,  Isaac  Davis, 
Thornton  A.  Merrick,  David  Stowell,  Pliny  Merrick, 
William  Jennison,  Daniel  Heywood,  Gardiner  Paine, 
Samuel  Allen,  Jr.,  Levi  A.  Dowley,  Benjamin  But- 
man,  Asahel  Bellows,  Daniel  Goddard,  Isaac  Good- 
win, Artemas  Ward  and  Anthony  Chase.  Benjamin 
Butman     was    president    until    his    resignation,    in 
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August,  1836,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Thomas 
Kinnicutt  until  his  death,  February  17,  1883,  and  the 
present  incumbent,  Joseph  Mason.  Otis  Corbett  was 
first  cashier  from  May  Ifi  to  November  30,  1829, 
being  succeeded  by  George  A.  Trumbull,  who  retired 
with  the  president  in  1836.  William  Dickinson 
served  from  1836-50  ;  George  F.  Hartshorn,  1850-56 
and  1859-62;  George  C.  Bigelow,  1856-59;  and  the 
present  incument,  Henry  A.  Marsh,  was  elected  in 
1862,  after  serving  the  bank  for  nine  years  in  other 
positions.  The  bank  was  reorganized  under  the 
national  system  May  IS,  1864,  and  in  1865  increased 
its  capital  from  $250,000  to  $300,000.  The  banking 
office  until  1853  was  in  the  rooms  now  occupied  by 
the  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  ;  then  for  sixteen  years 
in  the  second  story  at  "  Harrington  Corner  "  (corner 
of  Main  and  Front  Streets),  and  since  1869  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  People's  Savings  Bank  building. 

The  Quinsigamond  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  incorporated  March 
25,  1833,  the  corporators  being  Nathaniel  Paine, 
Samuel  M.  Burnside,  John  Coe,  Otis  Corbett,  Icha- 
bod  Washburn,  Stephen  Salisbury,  Frederic  William 
Paine,  Thomas  Kinnicutt,  George  T.  Rice  and  Levi 
A.  Dowley.  Samuel  D.  Spurr,  Frederic  William 
Paine,  Isaac  Davis,  Alfred  D.  Foster,  Levi  A.  Dow- 
ley, Emory  Washburn  and  Samuel  Damon  consti- 
tuted the  first  Board  of  Directors.  The  bank  was 
opened  in  Dr.  Green's  block,  now  owned  by  the 
Merchants'  and  Farmers'  Insurance  Company,  but 
soon  removed  to  the  south  end  of  Flagg's  building, 
at  the  north  corner  of  Sudbury  Street,  and  after- 
wards, September,  1854,  to  its  present  site,  nearly 
opposite  the  original  location.  This  bank  and  the 
AVorcester  National  own  the  buildings  which  they 
occupy  in  part.  The  Quinsigamond  Bank  went  into 
the  national  system  in  1865.  Its  capital  was  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
May  22,  1851,  and  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  March  28,  1854.  Its  first  president  was  Alfred 
D.  Foster,  who  was  succeeded  by  Isaac  Davis,  1836- 
42;  William  Jeniuson,  1842-53;  William  Dickinson, 
to  1854  I  Isaac  Davis,  1854-78;  Edward  L.  Davis, 
1878-84  ;  and  by  Elijah  B.  Stoddard  in  1884.  Charles 
A.  Hamilton  was  the  first  cashier,  serving  for  twenty 
years,  until  1853,  when  he  resigned  to  become  treas- 
urer of  the  Worcester  County  Institution  for  Savings. 
His  successors  were:  Joseph  S.  Earn um,  from  1853 
to  1873 ;  Alden  A.  Howe,  1873-81  ;  and  John  L. 
Chamberliu,  1881. 

On  April  9, 1836,  Calvin  Willard,  Stephen  Salisbury 
and  Harvey  Blashfield,  received  a  charter  as  the  Citi- 
zens' Bank,  with  a  capital  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  an  amount  considerably  larger  than  the  com- 
bined capital  of  the  other  two  banks.  The  first  Board 
of  Directors  consisted  of  Harvey  Blashfield,  Benjamin 
Butman,  Pliny  Merrick,  William  Lincoln,  Ebenezer 
Aldrich,  Edward  Lamb,  Nymphas  Pratt,  Frederic 
W.  Paine  and  Calvin  Willard.     That  Mr.  Butman, 


the  first  president,  and  George  A.  Trumbull,  the  first 
cashier,  came  directly  from  the  same  offices  in  the 
Central  Bank  is  a  fact  which  excites  our  attention, 
but  at  this  time  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  rea- 
sons. No  Darwinian  process  had  develojied  the 
[  "interviewer  "  in  1836.  Mr.  Butman  was  building 
a  block  of  two  stores,  with  oflices  overhead,  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Maple  Streets,  which 
he  called  "  Maccarty  Block,"  because  it  was  upon  the 
site  of  the  Nathaniel  Maccarty  homestead ;  but  al- 
though Mr.  Butman  retained  the  ownership  ior  many 
I  years,  it  was  known  to  the  peojile,  with  the  block  join- 
ing it  on  the  north,  as  "  Brinley  Row."  The  north 
store  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Butman  as  the  leading 
grocery  of  the  town ;  the  corner  store  was  fitted  up 
for  the  Citizens'  Bank,  which  remained  there  until 
March,  1881,  when  it  was  removed  to  its  present  quar- 
ters, at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Front  Streets. 

In  fixing  their  capital  at  half  a  million  dollars  the 
projectors  had  not  foreseen — for  they  were  but  human 
— the  great  depression  in  business  and  the  financial 
revulsion  which  were  impending.  Prudence  and 
even  necessity  compelled  them  to  reduce  the  capital 
from  time  to  time  until  the  present  limit  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  reached.  From 
the  time  when  it  had  settled  down  to  "  bed-rock,''  its 
management  has  been  wise  and  conservative,  and  it 
has  returned  a  generous  income  to  its  stockholders. 

The  presidents  since  Mr.  Butman  have  been  :  Nym- 
phas Pratt,  chosen  October,  1838;  Pliny  Merrick, 
October,  1839;  Francis  T.  Merrick,  October,  1842; 
Francis  H.  Kinnicutt,  November,  1860 ;  Benjamin 
W.  Childs,  September,  1885  ;  and  Samuel  Winslow, 
January,  1889.  Mr.  Trumbull  served  as  cashier  until 
his  death,  in  October,  1858.  John  C.  Ripley,  who  had 
been  clerk  and  assistant  cashier  for  nineteen  years,  was 
cashier  for  eleven  years  until  his  death,  October  10, 
1869,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lewis  W.  Hammond,  the 
present  incumbent. 

The  Mechanics'  (National)  Bank  is  contem- 
porary with  the  city  itself,  having  been  incorporated 
June  15,  1848,  four  months  after  the  city  received  its 
charter.  The  corporators  were  Fred.  Wm.  Paine,  Hen- 
ry Goulding  and  Wm.  T.  Merrifield,  and  the  capital  was 
$200,000,  increased  to  $300,000  in  1851,  and  to 
$350,000,  the  present  amount,  in  1853. 

The  first  Board  of  Directors  included  Wm.  H. 
Goulding,  Wm.  T.  Jlerrifield,  Francis  H.  Dewey, 
Wm.  M.  Bickford,  Charles  Washburn,  Harrison 
Bliss,  Ebenezer  H.  Bowen  and  Alexander  De  Witt. 
Mr.  De  Witt  was  president  from  1848  to  1855,  from 
October,  1857,  to  October,  1858,  and  from  October, 
1859,  to  October,  1860 ;  Francis  H.  Dewey,  October, 
1855,  to  October,  1857  ;  Henry  Goulding,  1858-59 ; 
Harrison  Bliss,  1860  to  July,  1882;  Charles  W. 
Smith,  to  March,  1883;  David  S.  Messinger,  to 
April,  1888,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Francis  H.  Dewey,  eldest  son  of  the  second  presi- 
dent.    The  cashiers  have  been    Parley    Hammond, 
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to  July,  1854,  succeeded  by  Scotto  Berry  to  Febru- 
ary, 1866,  when  George  E.  Merrill,  the  present  in- 
cumbent, was  elected. 

The  bank  began  business  in  a  new  brick  block, 
built  by  Gen.  George  Hobbs,  on  the  south  corner  of 
Main  and  George  Streets,  but  in  October,  1851,  re- 
moved to  its  present  quarters,  previously  occupied 
by  the  Worcester  Bank,  in  the  Central  Exchange. 
The  bank  entered  the  national  system  March  14, 
1865. 

On  March  28,  1854,  a  charter  was  given  to  the 
City  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  the  cor- 
porators being  William  B.  Fox,  Henry  Chapin  and 
Frederic  William  Paine.  The  petitioners  had  asked 
for  a  capital  of  $300,000  ;  but  the  number  of  applica- 
tions for  bank  charters  in  that  year  was  unusually 
large,  and  the  committee  of  the  Legislature,  disposed 
to  be  conservative,  at  first  took  the  ground  that  no 
new  bank  was  needed  in  Worcester.  But  Mr.  Calvin 
Foster,  who  was  interested  in  the  new  enterprise, 
employed  Mr.  Putman  W.  Taft  to  canvass  the  city 
and  obtain  statistics  of  the  volume  of  business 
yearly  carried  on  at  that  time.  The  result  of  Mr. 
Taft's  work  showed  an  amount  so  large  as  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  committee.  The 
charter  was  granted,  and  the  bank  began  business  in 
the  second  story  of  "  Harrington  Corner"  (corner  oi 
Main  and  Front  Streets),  a  favorite  site  for  banking. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1865,  however,  it 
removed  to  the  rooms  which  had  been  especially 
fitted  for  its  use  in  the  new  building  erected  by  Mr. 
Foster,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Main  and  Pearl 
Streets,  where  it  has  since  remained.  George  W. 
Richardson  was  the  first  president,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Calvin  Foster  in  1878.  Parley  Hammond 
was  the  first  cashier,  and  his  successor,  Nathaniel 
Paine,  has  held  the  office  since  1857.  It  organized 
as  a  national  bank  in  1864.  Its  capital  is  now  $400,- 
000. 

The  First  National  Bank,  organized  June  5, 
1863,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
was,  as  its  name  implies,  the  first  one  of  the  kind  in 
Worcester.  It  was  also  the  second  in  the  State  (the 
First,  of  Springfield,  being  its  elder),  and  the  seventy- 
ninth  in  the  whole  country.  The  first  board  of 
directors  consisted  of  Parley  Hammond,  Ichabod 
Washburn,  Nathan  Washburn,  Timothy  W.  Welling- 
ton, George  Draper  {of  Milford),  Edward  A.  Goodnow, 
Hartley  Williams,  Charles  B.  Pratt  and  Alexander 
Thayer.  Mr.  Hammond  was  the  first  president,  and 
Mr.  Goodnow  has  been  president  since  January  8, 
1867.  Lewis  W.  Hammond  was  the  first  cashier,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Arthur  A.  Goodell  July  18,  1864  ; 
George  F.  Wood,  September  1, 1869 ;  Arthur  M.  Stone, 
April  6,  1874,  and  Albert  H.  Waite,  March  7,  1879. 
The  bank  was  on  the  second  floor  at  Harrington 
Corner  until  it  moved  into  its  present  quarters  in  1869. 
The  original  charter  expired  in  June,  1882,  but  as 
Congress  had  not  perfected  the  necessary  legislation 


which,  a  month  later,  gave  existing  banks  the  privi- 
lege of  so  amending  their  original  articles  of  associa- 
tion as  to  extend  their  "  period  of  succession  "  by  an 
additional  term  of  twenty  years,  another  "  First 
National  Bank  of  Worcester  "  was,  therefore,  organ- 
ized June  4, 1882,  which  succeeded  the  former  without 
any  interruption  or  friction.  Its  capital  is  now  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  surplus  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

The  Security  National  Bank  wiis  authorized 
June  7,  1875,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  did  business  at  the  north  corner  of  Main 
and  Pleasant  Streets.  The  directors  were  :  Wm.  H. 
Morse  (president),  John  W.  Wetherell,  Edward  H. 
Stark,  Harlan  P.  Duncan,  Gilbert  J.  Rugg,  Frederick 
W.  Ward  and  Benjamin  W.  Childs.  Albert  H.  Waite 
was  cashier.     The  bank  gave  up  business  in  1878. 

The  Worcester  Mechanics'  Savings  Bank  was 
the  second  .savings  bank  in  Worcester  in  order  of  in- 
corporation. It  was  chartered  May  15,  1851.  The 
presidents  have  been  :  Isaac  Davis  until  1855  ;  Alex- 
ander De  Witt  to  1859 ;  John  S.  C.  Knowlton  to  1862; 
Harrison  Bliss  until  his  death,  in  1882;  Francis  H. 
Dewey  until  his  death,  in  1888;  and  J.  Edwin  Smith. 
Parley  Hammond  was  treasurer  for  three  years,  and 
that  office  has  been  since  filled,  for  nearly  thirty-five 
years,  by  Henry  Woodward.  Except  for  the  first 
three  years,  its  rooms  have  been  in  the  Central  Ex- 
change. Its  deposits  amount  to  $4,255,975,  aud  its 
assets  to  $4,452,872. 

The  Worcester  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
was  incorporated  April  1,  1854,  at  the  time  when  the 
new  idea  of  receiving  deposits  of  less  than  one  dol- 
lar was  coming  in  vogue,  and  has  now  a  large  num- 
ber of  such  accounts  upon  its  books.  Its  first  presi- 
dent was  Charles  L.  Putnam,  who  was  succeeded  by 
George  W.  Richardson  in  1877,  Clarendon  Harris  in 
1878,  and  Elijah  B.  Stoddard  in  1884.  Clarendon 
Harris,  who  was  at  the  same  time  secretary  of  the 
State  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  was  treasurer 
of  this  bank  for  the  first  eighteen  years,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  George  W.  Wheeler  (who  had  been  city 
treasurer  for  many  years  previous)  and  by  J.  Stewart 
Brown  in  1884.  Its  banking-rooms  have  always  been 
in  some  part  of  the  building  it  now  occupies.  Pres- 
ent amount  of  deposits,  $3,548,961  ;  assets,  $4,309,825. 

On  May  13,  1864,  was  incorporated  the  People's 
Savings  Bank.  The  great  impulse  to  business  caused 
by  the  war,  and  the  high  wages  paid  on  account  of 
the  cheapness  of  an  over-inflated  currency,  made  the 
time  seem  opportune  for  establishing  a  fourth  sav- 
ings bank  in  the  city.  This  bank  also  promised  a 
departure  from  the  system  which  had  been  in  vogue 
with  the  older  banks  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
The  practice  had  been  to  pay  a  fixed  rate,  gener- 
ally two  per  cent.,  as  a  semi-annual  dividend,  and  to 
make  a  division  of  the  surplus  earnings  once  in  five 
years.  But  about  this  time  a  number  of  new  banks 
were  started,  which  promised  to  divide  all  their  prof- 
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its  once  in  six  months.  The  older  banks  in  the  State 
were  compellecl,  nolentex  volenfes,  to  fall  into  line,  un- 
til, in  1876,  the  Legislature  stepped  in  and  made  the 
old  system  compulsory  upon  all. 

The  People's  Saving  Bank  began  bu.siiie8s  in 
the  second  story  at  the  south  corner  of  Main  and 
Pleasant  Streets.  Its  business  rapidly  increased,  and 
in  18<i9  it  moved  into  its  own  marble-front  building 
on  Main  street,  opposite  the  Common.  Its  first  presi 
dent  was  John  C.  Mason,  who  resigned  January  27, 
1877,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  Cross,  who  re- 
signed in  1879.  Lucius  .T.  Knowles  filled  the  office 
until  his  death,  February  2.j,  1884,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Samuel  R.  Heywood. 

Charles  M.  Bent  has  been  treasurer  from  the  organ- 
ization of  the  bank.  The  deposits  are  now  $5,108,- 
796,  and  the  assets  *5,3(!3,605. 

The  vast  issue  of  bonds  by  the  national  govern- 
ment during  the  great  Rebellion,  accompanied  and 
followed  by  the  issues  by  States,  municipalities  and 
railroads,  created  a  demand  for  depositories  where 
the  people  could  safely  store  their  securities  and 
other  personal  property  of  value.  The  Worcestee 
Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company  received  its 
first  charter  from  the  State  as  the  Worcester  Safe 
Deposit  Company  in  March,  1868,  and  its  second  in 
May,  1869.  It  receives  deposits  subject  to  check  at 
sight,  paying  interest  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
daily  balances  of  one  hundred  dollars  or  over,  but 
does  not  issue  bills.  It  is  also  authorized  to  act  as 
trustee  in  probate  matters  and  the  like.  It  assume!- 
the  direct  custody  of  valuables,  and  lets  small  safes 
in  its  strong  vaults,  to  which  the  renter  alone  has 
access.  Its  capital  is  $200,000.  George  M.  Rice  has 
been  president  from  the  start.  Samuel  T.  Bigelow 
was  the  first  secretary,  and  was  succeeded  by  Edward 
F.  Bisco,  July  1,  1872.  It  occupies  the  first  floor  o' 
its  own  building,  opposite  the  City  Hall,  and  the 
basement  of  the  People's  Savings  Bank  building, 
which  joins  it  on  the  south. 

The  State  Safe  Deposit  Company  was  organ- 
ized in  1887  solely  for  the  purpose  indicated  by  it.^ 
name.  Its  vaults  are  in  an  extension,  to  the  west,  ol 
the  granite  building  owned  by  the  State  Mutual  Lift 
Assurance  Company,  and  its  vaults,  doors,  locks  and 
safes  are  marvels  of  construction.  It  rents  its  safe.'- 
at  rates  from  five  dollars  upwards  per  annum,  and 
has  a  special  vault  for  the  storage  of  silver,  jewelrj 
and  other  articles  of  value.  A.  George  Bullock  if 
president,  Henry  M.  Witter  secretary  and  Hallecl. 
Bartlett  manager. 

Co-operative  banks,  patterned  after  the  building 
associations  which  had  been  so  successful  in  Phila- 
delphia and  elsewhere,  were  introduced  here  in  1877. 
The  Worcester  Co-operative  Savings  Fund  and  Loan 
Association  was  incorporated  October  19th  in  thai 
year.  Its  name  was  changed  later  to  Worcester 
Co-operative  Bank.  At  the  end  of  eleven  years  it 
had  issued   its  seventeenth   "  series "  of  shares,  had 


.$279,300  loaned  on  real  estate,  and  $11,395  on  the 
shares,  a  surplus  of  $2663,  and  a  guaranty  fund  of 
•$500.     The  number  of  shares  "  in  force"  was  7710. 

The  Home  Co-operative  Savings  Fund  and  Loan 
Association  was  incorporated  June  10,  1882 ;  name 
changed  to  Home  Co-operative  Bank  in  1883.  In 
November,  1888,  it  had  issued  its  thirteenth  series  of 
shares,  had  $173,300  loaned  on  real  estate,  and  $5055 
on  shares,  with  a  surplus  of  $5706  and  a  guaranty 
fund  of  .$229 ;  5712  shares  in  force. 

The  EQUITY  Co-operative  Bank  began  businesB  i 
in  March,  1887.     November  1,  1888,  there  were  3041 
shares  in  force,  in  four  series,  with  .$35,850  loaned  on 
real  estate  and  $725  on  shares,  a  surplus  of  .$580  and 
a  guaranty  fund  of  $19. 

Stephen  C.  Earle  is  president  of  the  Worcester 
Co-operative  Bank,  Enoch  H.  Towne  of  the  Home, 
and  Iver  Johnson  of  the  Equity.  Thomas  J.  Has- 
tings is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  them  all,  and  Ed- 
ward B.  Glasgow  is  their  solicitor.  The  continued 
prosperity  of  the  city  has  been  favorable  to  their 
success.  They  have  not  yet  been  put  to  the  strain  of 
the  great  financial  depressions  which  at  intervals 
sweep  over  the  country.  The  loans  are  bid  off  at 
auction  by  shareholders  at  a  rate  of  interest  varying 
from  six  to  eight  per  cent. 

The  advantage  and  convenience  of  a  Clearing- 
house, to  banks  and  business  people  alike,  is  .so  great 
that  it  is  difficult  for  the  lay  mind  to  conceive  of  the 
comparatively  infinite  labor  and  trouble  which  would 
be  caused  if,  as  in  anti-secession  times,  a  check  could 
be  deposited  or  cashed  only  at  the  bank  on  which  it 
was  drawn.  The  Worcester  banks,  free,  in  great 
measure,  from  a  petty  jealousy  which  would  be  in- 
compatible with  harmony  of  action,  joined  in  estab- 
lishing a  Clearing- House  in  1861,  being  only  eight 
years  behind  New  York  City,  where  the  first  Clearing- 
House  in  the  country  was  established  in  1853,  fol- 
lowed by  one  in  Boston  in  1866.  The  main  feature 
of  this  system  may  be  thus  described :  At  a  given 
hour  of  each  day  (say  twelve  o'clock)  the  messenger 
of  each  bank  appears  at  the  Clearing-House,  bring- 
ing all  the  checks  upon  other  banks  in  the  city  which 
his  bank  has  received  on  deposit  from  its  regular  cus- 
tomers. These  checks  he  has  assorted  and  listed  on 
slips,  which  show  how  much  the  other  banks  are 
severally  indebted  to  his  bank.  We  will  suppose  that 
the  total  amount  of  checks  thus  brought  in,  say  from 
the  "  Sagabastock  ■'  Bank,  is  $50,000.  Now,  if  the  clerk 
at  the  Clearing-House  finds  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  checks  upon  the  Sagabastock  is  but 
$48,000,  the  latter  is  creditor  to  the  amount  of  .$2,000, 
and  receives  from  the  manager  of  the  Clearing-House 
a  draft  on  Boston  for  $2,000,  which  he  takes  back  to 
his  bank  with  the  $48,000  worth  of  checks,  which  are 
charged  up  to  the  various  depositors  by  whom 
they  were  drawn  ;  and  as  far  as  this  jiart  of  the  day's 
business  is  concerned,  the  Sagabastock  teller  and 
book-keeper  will  find  no  trouble  in  balancing  their 
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books  at  the  close  of  the  day.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  other  banks  have  brought  in  $62,000  worth  of 
checks  on  our  messenger's  bank,  against  the  $50,000 
which  he  brought,  he  is  informed  that  he  is  debtor  tc 
the  Clearing-House  by  $2000.  He  reports  this  fact 
to  his  own  bank,  and  before  the  close  of  business  car- 
ries to  the  manager  of  the  Clearing-House  the  check 
of  his  own  bank  ou  Boston  for  $2000.  The  manager 
mails  to  his  correspondent  bank  in  Boston  the  checks 
which  he  has  received  from  the  debtor  banks,  which 
offset  the  checks  which  he  has  given  to  the  creditor 
banks,  and  the  balance  of  the  Clearing-House  at  its 
Boston  bank  is  undisturbed. 

The  daily  balances  at  the  Clearing-House  average 
about  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  volume  of  checks 
presented,  or  "  clearings."  The  association  includes 
the  seven  national  banks  of  the  city  and  the  Worcester 
Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  The  annual  clear 
ings  rose  from  $6,051,763  in  1861  to  $10,311,804  in  1861 
Dropping  to  $9,016,-488  in  1865,  they  rose,  year  by 
year,  to  $28,931,349  in  1875.  They  fell  to  $25,169,157 
in  1876.  In  1881  they  mounted  to  $49,224,751,  but 
had  dropped  to  .$38,551,145  in  1885.  The  total  for 
1886  was  $44,362,020  ;  1887,  $44,298,632  ;  1888,  $52, 
070,112,  which  was  "high-water  mark."  The  clear- 
ings for  the  week  ending  December  22,  1888,  the 
heaviest  in  the  history  of  the  association,  amountc' 
to  $1,409,122,  and  the  balances  to  $337,344.  The 
clearings  were  made  for  several  years  in  the  rooms  ol 
the  Central  Bank,  but  have  latterly  been  made  at  the 
Citizens'  Bank.  Henry  A.  Marsh  is  president  of  the 
association,  and  Lewis  W.  Hammond  is  secretary  and 
manager. 

INSDRAXCE. 

The  prudent  householders  of  the  county  early 
appreciated  the  benefits  of  fire  insurance,  and  secured 
the  passage  of  an  act,  February  11,  1823,  incorporat- 
ing the  Worcester  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Of  the  eighteen  corporators,  Levi  Lincoln 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  were  of  Worcester,  and  the 
rest  from  other  towns  in  the  county.  The  charter 
provided  that  no  policy  should  be  issued  until  sub- 
scriptions for  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
been  received ;  that  the  operations  of  the  company  had 
should  be  confined  to  this  county,  and  that  property 
should  not  be  insured  for  more  than  three-fourths  of 
its  value.  The  first  meeting  of  the  corporators  was 
held  June  19,  1823,  at  the  Court- House.  The  first 
policy,  signed  by  Rejoice  Newton,  president,  and 
William  D.  Wheeler,  secretary,  was  issued  May  14, 
1824.  It  insured  Luther  and  Daniel  Goddard — fifteen 
hundred  dollars  on  their  dwelling-house,  occupied  by 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  the  wood-house 
and  barn  attached  thereto,  and  eleven  hundred  dol- 
lars on  their  brick  store.  The  rate  was  one  and 
three-quarters  per  cent,  for  the  house  and  barn,  and 
one  and  three-eighths  per  cent,  on  the  store,  the 
policy  running  for  seven  years.  The  house  was  situ- 
ated on  the  east  side  of  Main  street,  midway  between 
98 


Thomas  and  School  streets,  and  the  store  was  a  little 
to  the  south.  Policy  No.  2  insured  Rejoice  Newton 
three  thousand  dollars  on  his  house  and  barn  and 
four  hundred  dollars  on  his  furniture.  The  buildings 
were  on  Front  Street,  on  the  site  of  the  Chase  Build- 
ing. The  rate  was  one  and  one-quarter  per  cent,  for 
seven  years.  Nos.  3  and  4  were  issued  to  Abijah 
Bigelow,  and  No.  7  to  Daniel  Waldo.  Isaac  Good- 
win was  secretary  of  the  company  from  December, 
1828,  to  1832;  Anthony  Chase,  to  1853;  Charles  M. 
Miles,  to  1879.  Frederic  W.  Paine  was  president 
from  1831  to  1853 ;  Anthony  Chase  from  1853  until 
his  death,  in  1879,  and  Ebenezer  Torrey  until  his 
death,  in  1888.  Charles  M.  Miles  was  vice-president 
and  manager  from  1879  until  his  death,  in  1887.  John 
A.  Fayerweather,  of  Westborough,  is  president ; 
Roger  F.  Upham,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Frank 
Pi  Kendall,  assistant  secretary.  Prudent  manage- 
ment has  brought  continued  prosperity  and  has 
secured  the  undiminished  confidence  of  the  people. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  merchants  whose  stocks  in 
trade  could  not  be  insured  in  the  older  company,  the 
Merchants'  and  Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  was  organized  in  1846.  Isaac  Davis  was 
president  until  1884,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  D. 
Washburn ;  Charles  L.  Putnam  was  secretary  for  sev- 
eral years,  succeeded  by  John  D.  Washburn  and  by 
Elijah  B.  Stoddard,  the  present  incumbent.  The 
ofiicersare  men  of  large  experience  in  insurance  mat- 
ters, and  the  company,  having  safely  weathered  the 
great  Boston  fire  of  1873,  occupies  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Firet  National  Fire  Insurance  Company  was 
organized  in  1869,  with  Edward  A.  Goodnow  presi- 
dent and  Edward  P.  Howland  secretary.  Its  capital 
is  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Charles  B.  Pratt  is 
president  and  R.  James  Tatman  secretary. 

The  People's  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 
was  organized  in  1847,  and  in  1865  was  converted 
into  a  stock  company.  The  "Boston  fire"  compelled 
it  to  wind  up  its  business,  paying  its  policy-holders  a 
dividend  of  73.6  per  cent.  E.  H.  Hemenway  was  the 
first  president  and  Oliver  Harrington  secretary,  who 
were  succeeded  by  Henry  Chapin  and  Augustus  N. 
Currier. 

The  Bay  State  Fire  Insurance  Company,  organized 
January  1,  1861,  and  having  a  capital  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  Central  JIutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company,  organized  a  few  years  later,  were  also 
compelled  to  suspend  business  ou  account  of  the  Bos- 
ton fire.  At  that  time  William  S.  Davis  was  presi- 
dent of  the  former,  and  W.  C.  Crosby  secretary.  Of 
the  latter  William  T.  Merrifield  was  president;  L.  C. 
Parks,  vice-president ;  Henry  K.  Merrifield,  secretary, 
and  Albert  Tolman,  treasurer. 

The  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany was  chartered  in  1834,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
insuring  manufacturing  property.  Its  rooms  were 
over  the  Citizens'  Bank ;  after  a  temporary  suspension 
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it  was  re-organized,  and  in  1861  was  merged  with  the 
Mechanics'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  under 
the  name  of  the  Worcester  Manufacturers'  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company.  Hon.  George  M.  Rice  is 
president  and  Samuel  R.  Barton  secretary. 

The  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company 
was  organized  in  1845  with  a  perpetual  charter.  The 
project  was  bitterly  opposed  in  the  Legislature  by  ex- 
isting organizations,  but  it  was  carried  through  by  the 
determined  stand  taken  by  John  Milton  Earle,'  who 
was  a  Representative  in  that  year.  Jlr.  Earle  was  a 
director  and  vice-president  of  the  company  until  his 
death.  For  twenty  years  the  company  carried  a 
guaranty  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
but  since  that  time,  the  capital  having  been  retired, 
it  has  been  purely  mutual.  The  management  has 
been  prudent  from  the  start,  and  at  present,  while 
conservatively  safe,  is  "'  in  touch  ''  with  the  great 
wealtli  and  business  enterprise  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  interest  received  on  the  invested  funds  has 
more  than  paid  all  the  death  claims  to  the  present 
time.  The  presidents  have  been  :  John  Davis,'  until 
his  death,  in  1853 ;  Isaac  Davis,  who  resigned  Janu- 
ary 4,  1882 ;  Alexander  H.  Bullock,^  who  died  sud- 
denly January  17,  1882;  Philip  L.  Moen,  1882-83; 
and  Augustus  George  Bullock.  Secretaries  :  Claren- 
don Harris,  1845-83 (resigned);  and  Henry M.  Witter. 
Treasurers:  William  Dickinson,  1845-83  (resigned); 
and  A.  George  Bullock. 

The  assets  of  the  company  December  31,  1888,  were 
$5,066,985,  with  9,826  policies  in  force  and  a  reserve, 
by  the  Massachusetts  standard,  of  .1793,046. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXVIII. 

•WOUC'EST'ER—iCoi/inucd.) 

MEDICAL  HISTORY. 

BY   SAMUEL    B.    WOODWARD,    M.D.* 

IndividuaU — Societies — Hospitah. 

In  preparing  this  account  of  the  medical  men  who 
have  "  fought  the  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith,"  re- 
course has  been  had  to  genealogies,  manuscripts, 
public  records  and  to  the  memories  of  the  oldest  of 
those  now  living  among  us.  To  the  kindness  of  the 
librarians  of  the  Antiquarian  Library  and  Public 
Library,  who  have  allowed  free  access  to  books  and 
manuscripts ;  to  members  of  the  families  of  deceased 


1  See  the  biography  of  Mr.  Earle  in  another  place. 

2  Governor  and  United  States  Senator. 

3  Governor. 

*  Dr.  Woodward  has  not  been  able  to  read  the  proof  of  thig  chapter, 

since  the  portion  of  the  work  containing  it  was  printed  so  late  that 

the  proof  could  not  be  sent  to  bim  in  Enrope,  where  he  was  at  the 

time  of  printing. — Eds. 


physicians ;  to  physicians  themselves  and  particu- 
larly to  Doctors  Sargent,  Chandler  and  Bemis,  with- 
out whose  aid  the  work  would  have  been  impossible, 
!  is  due  whatever  of  accuracy  may  have  been  attained. 
The  necessary  limits  of  the  article  render  it  neces- 
.sary  to  omit  all  mention  of  those  physicians  now 
practising  in  Worcester  who  have  not  been  at  least 
twenty  years  in  the  harness,  except  as  their  names 
may  appear  in  connection  with  societies  and  public 
institutions. 

1675. — At  the  first  laying  <Hit  of  Quinsigamog, 
twenty-five  acres  of  land  were  granted  to  Dr.  Leon- 
ard Hoar,  •'  to  him  and  to  his  heyres."  An  ex-presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College,  he,  in  1671,  had  taken  his 
degree  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  (England), 
i  and  was  then  in  practice  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
His  death,  in  the  same  year,  prevented  actual  settle- 
ment. The  name  of  no  physician  can  be  found  in 
the  records  of  either  the  first  or  second  attempts  to 
found  a  town. 

1718. — Robert  Crawpord,  who  came  with  the 
Scotch-Irish  colony  of  1718,  was  in  all  probability  the 
first  physician  of  the  place.  He  lived  on  the  "Green 
Hill  farm  ;  "  was  employed  as  surgeon  in  the  military 
expeditions  of  the  time  (in  1722  he  was  with  Major 
John  Chandler's  company  of  scouts),  and  was  alive 
at  least  as  late  as  1760.  His  wife  died  in  1730,  aged 
twenty-six  years,  and  was  one  of  those  buried  in  the 
Thomas  Street  burying-ground. 

1786.— Dr.  Zachariah  Harvey,  who,  "in  1740, 
slew  67  rattlesnakes,"*  was  here  at  least  as  early  as 
1736,  when  the  birth  of  a  son  is  recorded,  and  was 
still  in  town  in  1747.  The  name  appears  also  as 
Harney  and  Herny. 

1743. — In  this  year  (January  17th)  died  Dr.  Eben- 
ezer  Whitney,  leaving  a  "  library  valued  at  £4  6s., 
and  drugs  to  the  amount  of  £6  18s." 

1744.— Dr.  Nahum  Willard,  son  of  Colonel 
Samuel  Willard,  of  Lancaster,  who  commanded  a 
regiment  at  the  capture  of  Louisburg,  and  brother 
of  Colonel  Abijah  Willard,  mandamus  councillor  in 
1774  and  later  Tory  refugee,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
(Harvard),  May  28,  1722;  began  practice  in  Worces- 
ter, at  or  about  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth 
Townsend,  of  Bolton  (January  17,  1744),  and  for 
more  than  thirty  years  lived  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Common,  in  a  house  standing  on  the  present  site  of 
the  French  Catholic  Church.  With  him  boarded  for 
some  time,  while  teaching  school  here,  John  Adams, 
afterwards  President  of  the  United  States,  in  whose 
diary  is  the  following  entry  :  "  Three  months  after 
this  (October,  1755)  the  selectmen  procured  lodgings 
for  me  at  Dr.  Nahum  Willard'.s.  This  ph3'sician  had 
a  large  practice,  a  good  reputation  for  skill  and  a 
pretty  library.  Here  were  the  works  of  Dr.  Cheyne, 
Sydenham  and  others,  and  Van  Swieten's  commenta- 
ries of  Boerhaave."     Adams  "  read  a  good  deal  in 

fi  Lincoln's"  History  of  Worcester,'*  p.  216. 
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these  books,"  and  was  so  enamored  of  them,  that 
he  "  entertained  many  thoughts  of  becoming  physi- 
cian and  surgeon."  Dr.  Willard  was  surgeon  in 
Colonel  Chandler's  regiment,  which  left  Worcester 
August  10,  1757,  "  to  give  aid  and  assistance  to  his 
majestie's  troops."  He  remained  with  the  army  for 
over  three  years,  and  his  bill '  against  the  province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  for  attendance  on  various 
members  of  dillerent  companies  during  this  time, 
amounted  to  £44  6.s.  3rf.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
popular  man,  of  good  social  position,  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  the  Chandlers,  Putnams  and  Paines, 
and  always  remembered  by  his  former  boarder,  who, 
in  his  frequent  journeyings  through  Worcester,  never 
forgot  to  take  dinner  or  tea  with  the  "  Dr.''  In  1771 
Adams  sees  "  little  alteration  in  Dr.  Willard  or  his 
wife  in  16  years."  But  evil  days  came  soon  after 
to  the  popular  physician.  His  best  friends  sided 
with  the  King.  In  1774  he  was  one  of  the 
famous  fifty-two  "protestors"  against  "the  trea- 
sonable doings  "  of  the  patriots  in  Worcester.  With 
forty- two  others  he  was  obliged  to  sign  a  recanta- 
tion, and  May  8,  1775,  was  ordered  "  to  prove  his 
patriotism  by  either  joining  the  American  troops  or 
providing  a  substitute,  on  pain  of  being  considered 
willing  to  join  an  unlawful  banditti  to  murder  and 
ravage."  A  week  later  he  was  among  those  disarmed, 
and  prevented  from  leaving  town  on  any  pretext 
whatever.  Naturally  embittered  by  these  measures, 
his  opinions  were  made  known  with  a  courage  and 
boldness  that  brought  upon  him  the  wrath  of  the 
"  Sons  of  Liberty,''  and  he  was  compelled  to  sign  a  re- 
cantation of  his  "  notorious  scandals  and  falsehoods," 
and  to  acknowledge  "  the  perverseness  of  his  wicked 
heart,"  which  led  him  to  abuse  and  "  most  scandalously 
asperse"  the  proceedings  of  "  Centiuental  and  Pro- 
vincial Congresses,  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  and  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence  in  general."  His  busi- 
ness was  ruined,  and  he  retired  to  Uxbridge,  where 
his  son,  Dr.  Samuel  Willard,  A.B.  (Harvard)  1767, 
had  been  in  practice  since  1770.  Still  a  stout  loyal- 
ist, his  name  appears,  in  1777,  at  the  head  of  a  short 
list  of  persons  "  esteemed  as  enemies,  and  dangerous 
to  this  and  the  other  U.  S.  of  America."  He  died  in 
Uxbridge,  April  26,  1792. 

His  son  Levi,  born  in  Worcester  in  1749,  studied 
medicine ;  practised  in  Mendon,  and  died  there  De- 
cember 11,  1809. 

1745.— Dr.  Samuel  Breok,  A.B.  (Harvard,  1742), 
son  of  Rev.  Robert  Breck,  of  Marlboro',  where  he 
was  born  May  17,  1723  ;  married  Elizabeth  Cooley,  of 
Springfield,  in  1744 ;  was  for  a  short  time  surgeon  in 
the  Provincial  army,  and  from  1745  to  1747^  in  prac- 
tice in  Worcester.  He  afterwards  went  to  Windsor, 
Ct.,   and   later  to  Sheffield,  where  he  was   "much 


^  Original  in  Antiquarian  Society's  Library. 
2  Lincoln  (p.  213-214)  says  lie  was  liere  in  1730.     He  was  tlien  but 
seven  years  old. 


esteemed."  He  died  in  Springfield  April  23,  1764. 
His  house  here,  "  on  the  common  southeast  from  the 
met  ting-house,"  was  purchased  by  the  town  Septem- 
ber 25, 1747,  and  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  Rev. 
Thaddeus  Maccarty. 

1756. — Dr.  William  Crawford,  son  of  Robert, 
was  in  turn  pedagogue,  clergyman  and  physician.  In 
1757  he  served  as  chaplain  to  a  company  sent  to  the 
relief  of  Fort  William  Henry.  In  1758  he  taught 
the  village  school,  and  boarded  at  Dr.  Willard's, 
"472  weeks  at  6  shillings  a  week.''  ^  In  1759  he  was 
chaplain  of  Colonel  Abijah  Ward's  regiment,  and  in 
1760  surgeon  in  the  regiment  of  General  Ruggles. 
No  record  of  either  birth  or  death  remains.  He  was 
alive  in  1770. 

1757. — Dr.  John  Green  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Green,  Baptist  elder  and  physician,  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  of  Leicester  (Greenville),  where 
he  was  born  August  14,  1736. 

Instructed  in  medicine  by  his  father,  he  came  to 
Worcester  and  built  his  house  on  the  eminence  now 
known  as  Green  Hill,  which,  although  relatively 
nearer  town  at  that  time,  when  many  persons  lived 
north  of  Lincoln  Square,  and  "  there  were  but  seven 
houses  on  Main  Street  between  that  point  and  the  old 
South  church  on  the  common,"  '  seems  yet  to  have 
been  at  a  distance  that  might  well  make  prospective 
patients  hesitate  before  storming  the  steeps  in  the 
dead  of  night  or  in  bad  weather.  Patients  came, 
however ;  medical  students,  also,  from  Worcester  and 
surrounding  towns ;  Green  Lane  became  a  county 
road,  and  although,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
his  office  was  in  a  little  wooden  afl^air  on  the  present 
site  of  the  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  the  doctor 
always  lived  in  the  Green  Hill  house,  and  there  he 
died  forty-two  years  later  (October  29,  1799),  aged 
sixty-three  years. 

An  earnest  patriot,  he  was,  in  1773,  a  member  (and 
the  only  medical  member)  of  the  American  Political 
Society,  which  was  formed  "  on  account  of  the  grievous 
burdens  of  the  times,"  and  did  so  much  to  bring 
about  that  change  of  public  sentiment  which  expelled 
the  adherents  of  the  crown.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  all  the  Revolutionary  proceedings,  and,  in 
1777  was  sent  as  Representative  to  the  General  Court. 
In  1778  and  1779  he  was  town  treasurer,  and,  in  1780, 
one  of  the  selectmen,  the  only  physician  who  ever 
held  that  office.  His  first  wife,  Mary  Osgood,  died  in 
1761.  His  second  wife,  daughter  of  General  Timothy 
Ruggles,  of  Hardwick,  survived  him,  dying  in  1814,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four.  A  son,  Dr.  Elijah  Dix  Green, 
born  July  4, 1769,  A.B.  (Brown)  1793,  was  a  physician 
in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

1770. — Dr.  Elijah  Dix,  student  with  Dr.  John 
Green,  was  both  physician  and  druggist,  fitting  him- 
self for  the  latter  business  by  study  with  Dr.  Wil- 

8  Town  records  of  that  year. 

^  "Caleb  Wall  Reminiscences,"  p.  216. 
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liani  Greenleaf,  of  Boston.  Born  in  Watertown, 
Massachusetts,  August  24,  1747,  early  dependent  on 
his  own  exertions,  and  desirous  of  taking  a  re- 
spectable position  in  society,  he  hired  himself  out 
to  that  eccentric  but  thorough  scholar,  the  Rev.  Aa- 
ron Hutchinson,  of  Grafton,  he  to  receive  board  and 
education  in  return  for  his  services.  He  practised 
medicine  in  Worcester  from  1770  to  1795,  residing  for 
the  last  part  of  the  time  on  the  estate  next  south  of 
the  Judge  Jennison  house  on  Court  Hill,  with  his  of- 
fice and  druggist's  establishment  in  a  two-story  build- 
ing near  by.  .The  bouse  was  pulled  down  when  F. 
H.  Dewey's  was  erected  on  its  site,  but  the  two  mag- 
nificent elm  trees  planted  at  his  gate  are  still  stand- 
ing. His  reputation  as  a  physician  was  good,  his 
practice  sufiicient,  and  as  his  business  tact  was  equal 
to  his  professional  skill,  he  accumulated  property 
which  was  invested  in  lands  in  Maine  (Dixmonf), 
and  later  in  chemical  works,  and  in  the  wholesale 
drug  business  in  Boston.  To  the  latter  place  he  re- 
moved in  1795,  and  on  one  of  his  expeditions  to  his 
Maine  property  in  1809,  was,  as  was  more  than  sus- 
pected, foully  dealt  with.  In  1784  he  went  to  Eng- 
land on  business,  bringing  back  a  large  assortment  of 
medicines,  valuable  books  and  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus.  He  was  the  originator  of  the 
stock  company  which  purchased  land  on  the  west 
side  of  Main  Street,  built  the  "  Centre  School-house," 
and  maintained  there  for  some  years  a  higher  school, 
or  academy.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  board  of 
councillors  of  the  County  Medical  Society.  He  was 
the  fii'st  to  plant  elms  on  Main  Street,  and,  by  induc- 
ing others  to  follow  his  example,  gave  the  town  that 
mile-long  double  line  of  these  trees  that  once  shaded 
the  road.  From  his  garden  came  the  Dix  pear.  To 
him  Dix  Street  owes  its  name.  With  him  lived  the 
children  of  General  Warren  at  the  time  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill.  The  late  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  the 
"  American  Florence  Nightingale,"  was  his  grand- 
daughter. Fire  warden  in  1790,  he  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Worcester  Fire  Society,  and 
his  garden  fence  was  decorated  with  one  of  the  six 
ladders  belonging  to  the  town.  He  married  (October 
1,  1771)  Dorothy,  sister  of  Dr.  Joseph  Lynde,  after- 
wards of  Worcester.  Two  of  his  sons  were  physi- 
cians,—William  Dix,  A.  B.  (Harvard)  1792,  M.  D. 
(Harvard)  1795,  died  at  Dominica,  West  Indies,  April 
4,1799;  and  H.  Elijah  Dix,  A.B.  (Harvard)  1818, 
student  with  Dr.  John  Warren  and  later  surgeon  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  died  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in 
1822. 

1771.— WiLLiAJi  Paine,  M.D.,  A.B.  (Harvard, 
1768),  eldest  son  of  Hon.  Timothy  Paine,  was  born  in 
Worcester  June  5, 1750.  Graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1768,  his  name  standing  second  in  a  class  of  forty,  at  a 
time  when  the  names  were  arranged  according  to  the 
dignity  of  families.  He  studied  medicine  for  four 
years  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Edward  A.  Holyoke, 
of  Salem,  and  began  practice  here  in  1772.  He  opened 


the  same  year  in  a  little  wooden  l)uilding  on  Lincoln 
Square,  the  first  drug-store  in  the  county.  Early 
identified  with  the  royal  cause.  Dr.  Paine  is  supitosed 
to  have  assisted  his  uncle,  Attorney-General  Putnam, 
in  drawing  up  the  bold  protest  of  1774.  He  soon 
after  went  to  England  to  complete  his  studies,  and  in 
1775  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  University 
of  Aberdeen.  Returning  in  May  of  that  year,  he 
found,  on  landing  at  Salem,  that  the  war  had  begun, 
that  he  had  been  proclaimed  as  a  refugee,  and  included 
in  an  act  of  banishment,  "to  he"  (if  he  returned) 
"  transported  back  to  some  place  within  the  posses- 
sion of  forces  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,"  and  if 
he  should  return  a  second  time  "  to  suffer  the  pains 
of  death  without  benefit  of  clergy."  It  was,  of  course, 
impossible  to  go  home,  and  he  returned  to  England. 
In  November  of  the  same  year  (1775)  he  received 
the  appointment  of  surgeon  in  the  British  Army, 
and  joined  the  forces  in  America.  He  served  in 
Rhode  Island  and  New  York  until  1782,  when  he  was 
appointed  "  Surgeon-General  of  the  King's  Forces  in 
America,''  and  ordered  to  Halifax.  Here  he  re- 
mained until  the  reduction  of  the  troops  in  1783, 
when  he  was  dismissed  on  half-pay  with  the  grant 
of  La  Tete  Island  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay  as  a  place 
of  residence.  He  soon  removed  to  St.  John,  where 
he  entered  into  practice.  He  was  in  1785  elected  to 
the  New  Brunswick  Assembly,  and  appointed  clerk 
of  that  body.  The  act  of  banishment  having  been 
rescinded  in  1787,  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
living  in  Salem  until  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1793, 
when  he  returned  to  Worcester,  and  took  possession  of 
the  house  on  Lincoln  Street,  still  standing,  and  latter- 
ly known  as  "The  Oaks."  Here  for  forty  years  he 
lived,  practising  medicine  to  some  extent,  but,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  distinguished  rather  as  a  man  of 
letters  than  as  a  physician.  He  received  the  half- 
pay  of  a  British  oflicer  until  the  War  of  1812,  when, 
being  called  on  for  service,  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion, petitioned  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  for 
naturalization  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and, 
on  the  granting  of  the  petition,  took  formal  posses- 
sion of  his  property,  hitherto  held  by  his  brother.  Judge 
Paine.  He  died  April  19,  1833,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three.  Dr.  Paine  became  a  member  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  London  in  1781,  and  in  1790  wa.s 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Jledical  Society.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Northern  Antiquities  of  Copenhagen,  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  the  Lin- 
na;an,  and  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
from  1813-16  its  vice-president.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  incorporators  of  Worcester  Bank,  the  first  bank 
in  the  county.  He  married,  September  23,  1773, 
Lois  Orne,  daughter  of  Timothy  Orne,  of  Salem. 
As  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  "  Dr.  Billy  Paine  " 
was,  by  the  evidence  of  John  Adams,  his  whilom 
schoolmaster,  very  civil,  agreeable  and  sensible.     In 
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his  later  life  he  was  considered  "  to  possess  extensive 
and  profound  learning  and  a  refined  literary  taste, 
and  was  equally  respected  as  physician  and  as  cit- 
izen."' 

1776. — Dr.  Joseph  Lynde,  in  practice  here  from 
1775-83,  was  born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  February 
8,  1749,  and  came  to  Worcester  with  his  father, 
Joseph  Lynde,  A.B.  (Harvard,  1723),  after  the  burn- 
ing of  the  former  town  by  the  English.  He  lived  on 
Main  Street,  on  the  present  site  of  Bangs  Block,  was 
for  some  time  in  partnership  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Dr.  Dix,  and  finally  went  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  where 
he  died  January  15,  1829,  aged  eighty.  These 
Lyndes  were  related  to  John  Lynde,  of  Leicester, 
from  whom  Lynde  Brook  derives  its  name. 

1781. — Db.  John  Green,  the  second  of  the  name, 
was  a  tall,  strong  man  of  fine  proportions,  who 
seemed  eminently  qualified  to  endure  the  hardships 
of  a  practice  that  extended  far  into  the  surrounding 
country.  For  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life  he  was 
practically  the  only  physician  in  the  place,  and  his 
death,  after  an  illness  of  but  a  few  hours,  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-five,  made  a  gap  that  it  seemed  for  a 
time  impossible  to  fill.  Born  in  Worcester  March 
18,  1763,  and  instructed  by  his  father,  the  first  Dr. 
Green,  he  began  practice  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
for  twenty-seven  years  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
his  profession.  Particularly  skilled  in  surgery,  his 
steady  hand  and  keen  eye  were  in  demand  for  many 
an  important  operation,  "  while  daily  could  be  seen," 
says  Charles  Tappan,  "  Dr.  Green  and  his  half-dozen 
students  mounted  on  horseback  and  galloping  through 
the  streets  as  if  some  one  or  more  were  in  peril."  Of 
the  appearance  of  the  doctor  and  his  "students" 
something  more  may  be  learned  from  the  "  Reminis- 
cences "of  the  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln,  who,  in  describ- 
ing him  as  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Wor- 
cester Fire  Society,  claims  that  Dr.  Green  would 
"often  be  followed  in  his  queer-looking  two-wheeled 
vehicle  by  a  pack  of  dogs,  or,  superb  horseman  that 
he  was,  be  seen  on  the  backs  of  all  manner  of  un- 
gainly half-broken  colts,  at  full  gallop,  accompanied 
by  the  pack  giving  mouth  as  if  half  a  score  of  hunts- 
men were  at  their  heels,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  all 
the  urchins  in  the  village."  He  lived  at  first  in  the 
little  wooden  office  of  his  father,  afterwards  in  the 
house  next  south,  built  by  him  and  later  occupied 
by  his  son.  His  wife  was  Nancy  Barber,  grand- 
daughter of  Robert  Barber,  of  Northville.  "  To  his 
funeral,"  says  the  Massachusetts  Spy  of  August  17, 
1808  (he  died  on  the  11th  of  this  month),  "  came  the 
largest  concourse  of  people  from  this  and  neighbor- 
ing towns  ever  known  to  be  collected  here  on  a  simi- 
lar occasion."  "  Few  have  been  so  loved  while  liv- 
ing or  so  mourned  when  dead." 

1781.— Dr.    Thaddeus  Maccarty,  A.B.   (Yale, 
1766),  son  of  Rev.  Thaddeus  Maccarty,  was  born  in 

1  Liucolu,  p.  216. 


Worcester,  December  19,  1747.  His  early  instructors 
were  John  Adams  and  the  Rev.  Aaron  Hutchinson, 
of  Grafton.  His  account  of  the  former  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  Adams  was  a  better  President  than 
pedagogue.  "  He  used  to  sit  at  his  desk  nearly  all 
the  time  engaged  in  writing  (sermons,  thinks  Mac- 
carty) and  seemed,  when  not  actually  writing,  ab- 
sorbed in  profound  thought  and  abstracted  from 
everything  about  him.  He  kept  his  school  by  setting 
one  scholar  to  teach  another."  ^  Dr.  Maccarty 
studied  medicine  with  the  eminent  Dr.  Frink, 
of  Rutland,  for  four  years,  and  in  1770  began  prac- 
tice in  Dudley,  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Eben 
Lillie.  In  1773  he  went  to  Fitchburg,  being  the  first 
and  for  some  years  the  only  practitioner  there.  None 
of  the  five  surrounding  towns  boasted  a  physician, 
and  he  was  consequently  called  upon  to  do  an  aston- 
ishing amount  of  work.  His  nearest  medical  neigh- 
bor was  Dr.  Shattuck,  of  Templeton.  In  1775  he 
was  inoculated  for  the  small-pox  at  a  hospital  in 
Great  Barrington,  by  a  certain  Dr.  Latham,  who  had 
at  that  time  great  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  by  what  was  known  as  the  method  of  Dr. 
Sutton.  The  method  being  a  secret,  a  contract  was 
made,  by  which  Dr.  Maccarty  was  empowered  to  use 
it  in  Fitchburg  for  twenty-one  years.  Dr.  Latham  to 
furnish  medicines  and  to  receive  one-half  the  profits, 
while  Dr.  Maccarty  was  neither  to  sell  the  medicines 
nor  to  try,  by  analysis  or  otherwise,  to  discover  their 
composition.  He  was  also  allowed  to  attend  patients 
anywhere  in  Worcester  County  until  Dr.  Paine  (then 
in  England)  should  return.  Escaping,  by  tact,  a 
warm  reception  prepared  for  him  on  his  return  to 
Fitchburg  (he  was  suspected  of  Toryism)  and  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  license  from  the  Court  of  Sessions, 
he  opened  a  small-pox  hospital,  where  over  eight 
hundred  patients  were  inoculated  and  treated  by  Dr. 
Atherton,  of  Lancaster,  and  himself.  His  books  show 
that  the  moderate  fee  £1  10.?.  was  all  that  was  de- 
manded from  each  person  for  medical  services. 

In  1781  his  father's  failing  health  called  him  to 
Worcester,  where  he  remained  eight  years,  living, 
after  his  father's  death,  in  the  house  on  Park  Street, 
east  of  Portland,  formerly  belonging  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Breck.  In  1784  he  was  town  physician  ;  in  1785  he 
was  greatly  honored  by  election  to  membership  in 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  then  in  the  fourth 
year  of  its  existence;  but  his  success  in  Worcester 
was  not  great,  and,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1789, 
he  went  to  Keene,  N.  H.,  where  he  was  for  some  time 
engaged  in  trade.  In  the  epidemic  of  1793-94  he  man- 
aged successfully  small-pox  hospitals  in  Charlestown, 
N.H.  and  in  Keene.  In  1790  he  became  interested  ia  the 
once  famous  Perkins  "tractors,'' — metal  points,  which, 
drawn  over  the  skin,  were  supposed  to  cure  neuralgia, 
rheumatism,  and  all  manner  of  diseases,  later  shown 

=  Manuscript  of  John  W.  Stiles  prepared  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  history, 
Copy  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Henry  Clarke,  a  descendant  of  Dr.  Maccarty. 
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to  be  as  valueless  as  was  the  "  blue  glass"  of  a  few 
years  since,  but  then  eagerly  bought  at  fifty  dollars 
the  pair.  He  died  November  21,  1802,  aged  fifty-five. 
His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  iu  1775,  was 
Experience,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cowdin,  of  Fitch- 
burg. 

1783. — Dr.  Samuel  Prentiss,  son  of  Col.  Samuel 
Prentiss,  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  was  born  in 
Stonington,  Conn.,  in  1759.  For  a  time  "military 
waiter  "  to  his  father,  he  then  studied  medicine  with 
Dr.  Philip  Turner,  of  Norwich,  and  when  quali- 
fied, re-entered  the  army  as  assistant  surgeon  and 
remained  until  peace  was  declared.  From  1783-86 
he  was  in  Worcester,  but  there  were  already  too  many 
physicians  here,  and  he  removed  to  Northfield,  where 
for  more  than  twenty  years  he  was  almost  the  only 
operating  surgeon  in  that  section.  He  died  in  1819, 
aged  fifty-nine.  Lincoln  states  that  he  was  secretary 
of  a  short-lived  medical  society  in  1785.  Of  this  So- 
ciety, which,  if  it  existed,  was  the  first  association  of 
physicians  in  the  county,  no  trace  remains. 

1790.— Oliver  Fiske,  M.D.  A.B.  (Harvard,  1787), 
was  the  son  of  the  "  well-beloved  ''  Rev.  Nathan  Fiske, 
of  Brookfield,  where  he  was  born,  September  2,  1762. 
His  prompt  enlistment  in  the  patriot  array  in  1780, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  by  stimulating  others  to  follow 
his  example,  prevented  a  draft  from  the  Brookfield 
company  of  militia  already  paraded  for  that  purpose. 
After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  he  returned 
home  and  continued  his  preparation  for  Harvard  Col- 
lege, which  be  entered  in  1783.  He  taught  school  in 
Lincoln  during  the  winter  vacation  of  1786-87,  but 
procured  a  substitute  and  hastened  to  Worcester 
when  Shays  and  his  men  appeared  here,  arriving  in 
time  to  make  the  march  to  Petersham  with  General 
Lincoln.  Returning  to  college,  he  graduated  with  his 
class,  and  after  studying  medicine  three  years  with 
Dr.  Atherton,  of  Lancaster,  began  practice  in  Wor- 
cester in  1790.  He  at  once  took  a  leading  position, 
and  was  active  in  forming  the  C(mnty  Medical  Society, 
of  which  he  was  secretary  from  1794-1802,  and  libra- 
rian from  1799-1804.  He  was  the  first  president  of 
the  district  society,  councillor  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  and  in  1811  delivered  the  annual 
address  in  Boston,  taking  for  his  subject  "Certain 
epidemics  which  prevail  in  the  county  of  Worcester," 
describing  the  small-pox  of  1796  and  "spotted  fever  " 
of  1810.  In  1824  Harvard  honored  him  with  the 
degree  of  "  doctor  of  medicine."  Popular,  and  as 
Bradford,  in  the  "N.  E.  Biog."  says  of  him,  "a  scien- 
tific physician,  well  acquainted  with  natural  Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry  and  Physiology,"  Dr.  Fiske,  had  he 
devoted  himself  to  his  profession,  would  undoubtedly 
have  made  his  mark,  both  as  practitioner  and  medical 
writer.  But  his  profession  soon  became  secondary  to 
other  objects.  An  ardent  Federalist,  he  exerted  no 
small  influence  in  the  party,  and  terse  and  epigram- 
matic articles  from  his  pen,  on  the  questions  of  the 
day,  are  scattered  through  the  current  literature  of 
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the  time.  An  orator  of  no  mean  ability,  he  was  often 
called  on.  Some  of  these  orations  and  political  arti- 
cles have  been  printed  ;  more  remain  in  manuscript. 
They  have  been  described  as  useful  and  practical  in 
matter,  and  singularly  elegant  in  manner.  In  1798 
he  was  town  treasurer;  from  1800-1803  town  clerk, 
and,  in  1803,  was  appointed  special  justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  From  1813-15  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  from  181()-1821 
register  of  deeds.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Linnffian  Society  of  New  Fjnglaud,  and  from 
1824-37  of  the  Worcester  Agricultural  Society  also. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Fire  Society,  and  a  council- 
lor of  the  Antiquari.an  Society.  Increasing  deafness 
caused  him  to  retire  from  active  life  about  1822,  and 
the  next  fifteen  years  were  largely  devoted  to  horti- 
culture and  agriculture.  He  lived  in  the  old  Judge 
Jennison  house  on  Court  Hill,  removed  when  State 
Street  was  opened,  with  an  estate  reaching  from  the 
Dr.  Dix  place  to  the  Second  Church,  and  extending  up 
the  hill  as  far  as  Harvard  Street.  He  died  in  Boston, 
January  25,  1837,  age  seventy-four.  A  son,  R.  Treat 
Paine  F'iske,  A.B.  (Harvard,  1818),  was  a  physician  in 
Hingham,  where  he  died  in  1860. 

Among  other  phj^sicians  here,  previous  to  1800, 
were:  Dr.  Charles  Wheeler,  who  died  .Tune  3,  1761, 
age  thirty-one. 

Dr.  John  Fiske,  who  died,  probably  in  1756,  and 
who  lived  opposite  the  John  Barnard  place,  on  the 
road  to  Boston. 

Dr.  Thomas  Nichols,  born  in  Danvers  in  1711,  who 
came  here  from  Sutton  in  1765,  and  died  December  9, 
1794. 

Dr.  Joseph  Walker,  student  witli  Dr.  John  Green, 
who  died  July  17,  1781. 

Geo.  H.  Hall,  A.B.  (Harvard,  1781),  M.B.  (Harvard, 
1788),  who  was  in  practice  here  for  three  years,  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Gardner  Chandler,  and  in  1791 
removed  to  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  where  he  died  in  1807. 

Dr.  Samuel  Willard,  one  of  the  Lancaster  Willards, 
here  from  1790-92,  and  the  two  Walkers,  George  and 
William,  sons  of  Captain  John  Walker,  who  com- 
manded a  company  of  foot  in  the  provincial  army. 
Wra.  Walker,  born  in  1718,  was  in  the  army  in  Nova 
Scotia  in  17.55,  and  in  Worcester  in  1778,  while  from 
Massachusetts  Spy  of  June  5,  1777,  we  learn  that 
"  Last  Monday  night  sennight,  George  Walker,  com- 
monly called  doctor,  and  one  Galloway,  two  tories, 
were  taken  at  Bristol  and  last  Saturday  were  brought 
back  and  committed  to  goal  here." 

1794. — Worcester  Medical  Society. — The  char- 
ter of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  granted  in 
1781,  by  its  limitation  of  membership  to  seventy, 
practically  excluded  from  its  benefits  the  majority  of 
physicians  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston.' 

1  John  Friuk,  of  Rutland,  was  the  only  incorporator  from  Worceater 
Connty,  and  iTi  the  twenty-two  years  from  17sl  to  18U3  but  four  other 
Worcester  County  men  weie  elected  to  memhership,  vi/.,  Israel  Atlier- 
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The  physicians  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  there- 
fore, at  a  meeting  held  December  18,  1794,  voted  to 
form  themselves  into  a  fraternity  by  the  title  of  the 
Worcester  Medical  Society,  for  their  "  own  improve- 
ment" and  to  make  such  knowledge  as  they  might 
possess  as  generally  useful  as  possible.  By-laws  were 
adopted,  and  the  signers  bound  themselves  to  impress 
upon  all  their  pupils  the  advantages  of  a  regular 
medical  education,  and  to  recommend  attendance 
upon  the  medical  lectures  annually  given  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  The  society  met  semi-an- 
nually, alternately  at  Reed's  tavern,  in  Rutland,  and 
at  Daniel  Heywood's,  in  Worcester,  until  1804,  when 
it  was  merged  in  the  district  organization  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 

The  list  of  members  includes  the  majority  of  those 
then  prominent  in  the  profession,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Elijah  Dix  (Worcester),  John  Frink  (Rutland), 
Eben  H.  Phillips  (Charlton),  John  Green  (Worcester), 
Oliver  Fiske  (Worcester),  Abraham  Lowe,  John 
Green,  Jr.  (Worcester),  Spencer  Field,  Seth  Field 
(Brookfield),  Jonathan  Shearer,  Estes  Howe,  Robert 
Cutler  (last  three  county  of  Hampshire),  Silas  Allen 
(Leominster),  William  Cutler,  Abraham  Haskell 
(Ashby),  Francis  Foxcroft,  Eras  Babbit,  Daniel 
Fiske,  Jona.  Learned,  Israel  Whitin  (Wiuchendon), 
Daniel  Beard,  Amasa  Scott,  Austin  Flint  (Leicester), 
William  Lamb,  Peter  Snow  (Fitchburg),  Tilly  Rice, 
Jr.  (Brookfield),  John  Frink,  Jr.  (Rutland),  Asa 
Miles,  Thomas  Babbitt  (Brookfield),  Amasa  Beaman, 
Richard  S.  Bridge,  Hezekiah  Eldridge,  Eddy  Whitta- 
ker(Monson),  Josiah  Howe,  William  Stone,  Matthias 
Rice,  Rev.  Jonathan  Osgood  (Gardner),  John  Field 
(Rutland),  Nason  Spooner  (Templeton),  Moses  Phelps 
(Hubbardston),  Israel  Atherton  (Lancaster),  Nehm. 
Hinds  (Pelham),  Israel  Trask  (Greenwich),  Ebenezer 
Morse  (Boylston),  Samuel  Willard  (Uxbridge),  Robert 
Cutler  (Amherst),  Jonas  Prescott  (Templeton),  Wil- 
liam Stone  (Greenwich),  Samuel  Guthrie  (Brimfield). 

1803. — De.  Joseph  Trumbull,  born  in  SuflBeld 
Conn.,  October  12,  1756,  and  for  a  long  time  in  prac- 
tice in  Petersham,  came  to  Worcester  and,  in  partner- 
ship with  Isaiah  Thomas,  managed  the  drug-store 
originally  established  by  Dr.  Paine,  and  afterwards  in 
the  hands  of  Drs.  Levi  Sheppard  and  Eben  Hunt,  and 
of  "  Drs."  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Benjamin  Green. 
He  was  married,  February  14,  1786,  to  Elizabetli, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Timothy  and  Sarah  (Chandler) 
Paine,  this  marriage  being  the  first  solemnized  in  the 
Second  (Unitarian)  Church,  and  died  at  his  residence 
in  Trumbull  Square,  March  2,  1824.  A  martyr  to 
gout,  which,  for  seventeen  years,  confined  him  to  his 
chair,  he  was  unable  to  follow  the  active  life  of  a 
physician,  and  in  Worcester,  when  able  to  do  any- 
thing, devoted  himself  to  his  drug  business. 
1804. — Worcester  District  Medical  Society. — 


ton,  of  Lancaster  ;    Samuel  Willard,  of  Uxbridge  ;  Thoiims  Babbitt,  of 
Brookfield  ;  and  Tbaddeus  Maccarty,  of  Worcester. 


The  Worcester  Medical  Society  had  for  several  years 
been  before  the  Legislature  by  petition  and  commit- 
tee for  an  act  of  incorporation,  but  had  been  constantly 
thwarted  by  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
which  considered  such  action  detrimental  to  its  inter- 
ests. A  conference  was  finally  held  with  a  committee 
of  the  Worcester  society,  and  after  an  act  of  Legisla- 
ture (approved  March  8,  1803)  had  been  obtained,  by 
which  the  powers  of  the  older  society  were  extended, 
it  was  agreed  that  four  districts  should  be  established — 
Middle,  Southern,  Eastern  and  Western ;  Worcester 
district  to  be  the  western,  and  to  include  those  fel- 
lows living  in  the  counties  of  Worcester,  Hampshire, 
Hampden,  Franklin  and  Berkshire.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  County  Society  held  September  26,  1804,  an  or- 
ganization after  this  plan  was  effected ;  fourteen  mem- 
bers of  the  local  society  became  fellows  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society,  elected  officers  and  acquired 
the  right  to  establish  their  own  regulations  "so  that 
they  be  not  repugnant  to  the  bye-laws  of  the  general 
society,"  to  hold  property  and  to  dispose  of  the  same. 
Although  by  the  act  the  "Western  District"  included 
the  physicians  of  five  counties,  all  but  one  of  the  three 
hundred  and  forty-eight  names  on  the  rolls  are  those  of 
Worcester  County  men,  and  no  loss  of  members  by 
the  establishment  of  new  districts  occurred  until  the 
Worcester  North  District  was  set  ofl',  in  1858.  Meet- 
ings, always  in  Worcester,  were  at  first  held  semi-an- 
nually in  June  and  September;  later  there  were  quar- 
terly meetings,  and  still  later  a  meeting  was  held 
every  two  months.  Officers  elected  annually  in  May 
consist  of  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treas- 
urer, librarian,  five  censors  (who  examine  candidates  for 
admission)  and  a  variable  number  of  councillors,  who 
represent  the  society  at  the  general  meeting  of  council- 
lorsin  Boston.  The  present  membership  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three.  In  1845  six  thousand  dollars  was 
given  to  the  society  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  Waldo,  and 
in  1851  Dr.  Charles  W.  Wilder,  of  Leominster,  left 
five  hundred  dollars  in  his  will.  The  income  of  these 
sums,  together  with  that  of  a  bequest  of  one  thousand 
dollars  from  the  late  Harrison  Bliss  and  the  interest 
of  another  small  sum  of  money  called  the  Available 
Reserved  Fund,  is  now  devoted  to  the  increase  of  the 
library,  the  third  largest  medical  library  in  the  State. 
The  presidents  of  the  society  since  1804  have  been: 
Oliver  Fiske,  of  Worcester,  1804-07;  Thomas  Babbitt, 
of  Brookfield,  1807-13;  Abraham  Haskell,  of  Ashby, 
1818-14;  Jonathan  Osgood,  of  Gardner,  1814-20; 
Abraham  Haskell,  of  Ashby,  1820-25;  Stephen  Bach- 
eller,  Jr.,  of  Royalston,  1825-29 ;  John  Green,  of  Wor- 
cester, 1829-37;  Edward  Flint,  of  Leicester,  1837-40; 
Benjamin  F.  Hey  wood,  of  Worcester,  1840-42;  Charles 
W.  Wilder,  of  Leominster,  1842-44 ;  Joseph  Stone,  of 
Hardwick,  1844-46;  William  Workman,  of  Worcester, 
1846-49  ;  John  G.  Metcalf,  of  Mendon,  1849-61 ;  Ben- 
jamin Pond,  of  Westboro',  1851-53;  Thomas  R.  Bou- 
telle,  of  Fitchburg,  1853-55;  Charles  M.  Fay,  of 
Charlton,  1855-57;  Joshua  J.  Johnson,  of  Northboro', 
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1857-58 ;  Alfred  Hitchcock,  of  Fitchburg,  1858-59 ; 
Oramel  Martin,  of  Worcester,  1859-62;  Calvin  P. 
Fiske,  of  Fiskdale,  1862-64 ;  Joseph  Sargent,  of  Wor- 
cester, 1864-66;  Moses  D.  Southwick,  of  Blackstone, 
1866-69;  Rufus  Woodward,  of  Worcester,  1869-70; 
Chauncy  A.  Wilcox,  of  Uxbridge,  1870-72 ;  Thomas 
H.  Gage,  of  Worcester,  1872-74 ;  Joseph  T.  O.  West, 
of  Princeton,  1874-76;  Henry  Clarke,  of  Worcester, 
1876-78;  Frederick  D.  Brown,  of  Webster,  1878-80; 
Emerson  Warner,  of  Worcester,  1880-82;  Edwin  B. 
Harvey,  of  Westboro',  1882-84;  Albert  Wood,  ol 
Worcester,  1884-86;  George  C.  Webber,  of  Millbury, 
1886-88 ;  J.  Marcus  Rice,  of  Worcester,  1888. 

The  following  physicians  have  been  members  of  the 
society : 

Kttme  and  residence.  Admitted. 

JouatUau  Osgood,  Gardner 1804 

Israel  Whitou,  Wiuchondou 1804 

John  Green,  Worcester 1804 

Jonathan  Learned, 1804 


Died. 
1822 
1815 
1808 


Eben  H.  Phillips,  Charlton 1804  1837 

John  Frink,  Jr.,  Rutland 1804  1811 

Austin  Flint,  Leicester 1804  1850 

Josiah  Howe,  Templeton 1804  1843 

Mason  Spooner,  Templeton 1804  1816 

John  Field,  Rutland 1804  1815 

Oliver  Fiske,  Worcester 1804  1837 

Tilly  Rice,  BrookHeld 1804  1824 

Thomas  Babbitt,  Brookfield 1804  1813 

Abraham  Haskell,  Ashby 1807  1833 

Samuel  WiUard,  Uxbridge 1808  1811 

Israel  Allen,  Sterling 1808  1817 

John  Flint,  Petersham 1808  1800 

Peter  Snow,  Fitchburg 1811  1824 

John  Green,  Worcester 1811  18C6 

Seth  Keld,  Brookfield 1812  1860 

Heiu'y  Bagg,  Princeton 1818 

J.  II.  Flint,  Petersham 1846 

Seth  Knowlton,  Shrewsbury 1815  1832 

Seth  Fobes,  Oakham 1813  1814 

Abe  Haskell,  Jr.,  Lunenburg 1810  1828 

Samuel  Manning,  Lancaster 1817  1822 

Stephen  Ball,  Northhorough 1817  1850 

Silas  Allen,  Leominster 1818  1840 

Dan  Lamb,  Charlton 1819  1853 

Edward  Flint,  Leicester 1820  

Daniel  Green,  Ward 1820  1801 

Daniel  Brigham,  Berlin 1821  1837 

John  Homans,  Brooklield 1821  1868 

Charles  W.  Wilder,  Templeton 1822  1851 

Silas  Pearson,  Westminster 1822  1824 

James  McFarlnnd,  Jr.,  Rutland 1822  1823 

Loammi  Harrington,  Pa.vtou 1822  1840 

Stephen  Batcheller,  Jr.,  Royalston 1822  1848 

Bonj.  F.  Heywood,  Worcester 1822  1869 

Nath.  Peabody,  Lancaster 1822  1855 

George  Estabrook,  Holden 1822  1846 

Asa  Jones,  Spencer 1822  1827 

Alexander  Thayer,  Jr.,  Mendon 1822  1830 

Moses  Phelps,  Jr.,  Hubbardston 1823  

James  Stine,  Jr.,  Phillipston 1823  1857 

John  M.  Smith,  West  Boylston 1824  1S47 

Amos  Parker,  Bolton 1824  1861 

Gustavus  D.Peck,-Milford 1826  

Silas  Marshall,  Templeton 1826  

Abel  Wilder,  Mondon 1827  1862 

Henry  Parker,  Grafton 1827  

p.  T.  Kendall,  Sterling 1831  1862 

William  Workman, Shrewsbury 1831  1885 

Adulphus  Brigham,  Shrewsbury 1831  1869 

Thomas  R.  Boutelle,  Leominster 1832  1869 

JubnG.  Metcalf,  Mendon 1832  


Name  and  residence.  Admitted. 

Albert  J.  Bellows,  Pa.\ton 1832 

Addison  Knight,  Oxford 1834 

Joseph  Stone,  Ilardwick 1834 

Benj.  Pond,  Jr.,  Westboro' 1835 

Henry  H.  Rising,  Westboro' 1836 

James  W.  Robbins,  Uxbridge 1830 

John  Andrews,  Boylston 1830 

William  Thornton,  Grafton 1836 

.lohn  S.  Butler,  Worcester 1830 

John  Starkweather,  Upton 1836 

Wm.  D.  Peck,  Sterling 1837 

Chandler  Smith,  Worcester 1837 

Thomas  Taylor,  Holden 1837 

Levi  Rawson,  Grafton 1837 

Alphonso  Brooks,  Princeton 18.38 

Delano  Pierce,  Grafton 1838 

Warren  Partridge,  Princeton 1830 

John  Plant,  Northbridge 1838 

David  Parker,  Gardner 1838 

Augustus  Robbins,  Holden 1838 

Erasmus  D.  Miller,  Worcester 1838 

Samuel  B.  Woodward,  Worcester 18,38 

Joshua  Porter,  North  Brookfield 1838 

Joel  Burnett,  Southboro' 1838 

David  S.  C.  H.  Smith,  Sutton 1839 

George  Willard,  Uxbridge 1839 

Charles  M,  Fay,  Charlton 1839 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Southboro' 1839 

Wm.  S.  Saunders,  Sturbridge 1839 

Samuel  C.  Hartwell,  Southboro' 1839 

Oliver  H.  Blood,  Worcester 1839 

Charles  Cutler,  Grafton 1839 

Amory  Hunting,  Millbury 1839 

John  W.  Tennej-,  Webster 1839 

Lawson  Mirick,  Brookfield  1839 

George  Hoyt,  Athol 1839 

U.  C.  Field,  Leominster 1839 

Geo.  Chandler,  Worcester 1839 

Wm.  M.  Benedict,  Millbury 1839 

Henry  Bigelow,  Worcester 1839 

Alex.  Poole,  Northboro' 1840 

H.  F.  Johnson,  Worcester 1840 

Joseph  Sargent,  Worcester 1840 

.1.  J.  Johnson,  Northboro' 1840 

Henry  G.  Davis,  Worcester 1840 

Ezekiel  Wood,  East  Douglas 1841 

N.   Quincy  Tirrell,  Sutton 1842 

Henry  Lincoln,  Lancaster 1842 

Ephraim  Lovell,  West  Boylston 1843 

Austin  E.  Taft,  Uxbridge 1843 

Henry  Carpenter,  Upton 1844 

Charles  G.  Safford,  Rutland 1844 

Beiy.  Heywood,  Worcester 1844 

Samuel  F.  Green,  Worcester 1845 

J.  E.  Ewing, 1845 

R.  L.  Hawes,  Worcester 1845 

F.  Lcland,  Milford 1845 

Calvin  Kewton,  Worcester 1845 

Jas.  A.  Tenney,  Worcester 1845 

Calvin  P.  Fiske,  Sturbridge 1847 

Alonzo  W.  Bennett,  Uxbridge 1847 

Leonard  Spaulding,  Millbury 1847 

William  Terry,  Sutton 1847 

Henry  G.  Bates,  AVorcester 1846 

Rowse  R.  Clarke,  Whitinsville 1847 

Frederick  Heywood,  Worcester 1848 

Pierre  B.  Mignault,  Worcester 1849 

Moses  D.  Southwick,  Blackstone 1849 

Henry  A.  Jewett,  Korthboro' 1849 

Osmun  L.  Huntley,  Fitchburg 1850 

Jonas  A.  Marshall,  Fitchburg 1860 

Alfred  Hitchcock,  Fitchburg 1850 

Charles  W.  Wilder,  Fitchburg 1850 

Alvah  Godding,  Winchendon 1850 

J.  W.  D.Osgood, Templeton 1851 


Died. 


1849 
1857 
1870 
1879 


1843 


1871 
1863 


1850 

1845 
1859 
1846 
1868 

1861 

1858 
1840 
1870 
1848 
1860 
1860 


1847 
1664 


1888 
1884 
185U 


1860 
1869 


1848 
1860 
1884 

1867 
1867 
1853 

1874 
1888 


1870 
1888 
1856 

1875 

185G 
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Name  and  residence.  Admitted, 

John  Heard,  Leominster 1851 

James  P.  C.  Cummings,  Fitchburg 1851 

Stephen  Tracy,  Worcester 1851 

Elam  0.  Knight,  Sterling 1861 

Thomas  T.  Griggs,  Grafton 1851 

Samuel  Griggs,  Westboro' 1851 

Oramel  Martin,  Worcester 1851 

Ambrose  Goulet,  Worcester 1852 

Alfred  Miller,  Ashbtirnhani 18o'2 

Henry  Sargent,  Worcester 1S52 

Rufus  Woodward,  Worcester 1852 

Henry  Clark,  Worcester 1852 

Charles  W.  Whitcomb,  Worcester 1852 

H.  M.  Lincoln,  Westminster 1852 

T.  W.  Wadswortb,  Fitchburg 1852 

Geo.  A.  Bates,  Worcester 1853 

E.  M.  Wheeler,  Paxton 1853 

George  M.  Pierce,  Leominster 1853 

Edward  Layng,  Worcester 1853 

JohnE.  Hathaway,  Worcester 1853 

Jonathan  Nichols,  Oxford 1854 

Chauncey  A.  Wilcox,  Uxbridge 1854 

George  W.  Burdett,  Clinton 1854 

Henry  Gillmore,  Brookfleld 1854 

Nelson  Carpenter,  Warren J854 

Warren  Tyler,  West  Brookfleld 1854 

Dan  S.  Fiske,  Brookfleld 1855 

John  Barns,  Milford 1855 

J.  M.  Bice,  Worcester 1855 

George  M.  Burgess,  Blackstone 1855 

Seth  Rogers,  Worcester 1855 

Thomas  H.  Gage,  Sterling 1856 

George  K.  Nichols,  Saundersville 1856 

James  R.  Wellman,  Fitchburg 1856 

Fred.  A.  Sawyer,  Sterling 1850 

Albert  D.  Smith,  Holden 1853 

Enoch  H.  Pillsbury,  Hubbardston 1856 

Albert  Potter,  Charlton 1857 

Albert  B.  Robinson,  Holden 1868 

S.  F.  Haven,  Jr.,  Worcester 1858 

Almon  M.  Orcutt,  Hardwick 1858 

Eben  N.  Chamberlain,  Millbury 1858 

Fred.  H.  Jewett,  Shrewsbury 1859 

D.  Mills  Tucker,  Grafton 1859 

Joseph  S.  Ames,  Holden iSco 

J.  N.  Bates,  Worcester 1860 

E.G.  Burnett,  Webster 1800 

J.  Henry  Robinson,  Southboro' 1860 

Peter  E.  Hubon,  Worcester 1860 

Joseph  0.  West,  Princeton 1860 

Merrick  Berais,  Worcester 1862 

Henry  C.  Prentiss,  Worcester 18G2 

E.  D.  Lord,  Sterling 1862 

L.  H.  Hammond,  Oakham 1862 

George  W.  Ward,  Upton 1863 

S.  P.  Martin,  New  Braintree 1863 

B.  H.  Tripp,  Rutland 1863 

F.  D.  Brown,  Webster 1863 

Emei-son  Warner,  Worcester 1864 

Charles  W.  Barnes,  Grafton 1864 

James  T.  Rood,  Brookfleld 1864 

F.  H.  Rice,  Worcester 1864 

W.  H.  Lincoln,  Hubbardston 1864 

L.  F.  Billings,  Barre 1864 

Silas  P.  Holbrook,  East  Douglas 1865 

Marquis  Hale,  Spencer 18G5 

George  E.  Francis,  Worcester 1865 

F.  W.  Brigham,  Shrewsbury 1865 

Albert  Wood,  Worcester 1865 

Joseph  Draper,  Worcester 1866 

C.  H.  Perry,  Webster 1866 

A.  L.  Stickney,  Sutton 1866 

George  Brown,  Barre 186C 

Wm.  H.  Parker,  Milford 1866 

J.  G.  Park,   Worcester 1866 


Died. 

185? 


1858 
1885 
1880 


1854 
1853 
1885 
1881 

1856 
1862 


1885 
1862 


1859 


1858 
1857 


1880 
1887 


1883 


Name  and  reMdence.  Admitted. 

E.  B.  Harvey,  Westboro' 1866 

D.  M.  Fulton,  Grafton 1866 

Jerome  Wilmarth,  Upton 1866 

Thomas  K.  Whittemore,  Grafton 1867 

Harris  0.  Palmer,  Worcester 1867 

Henry  Y.  Simpson,  Worcester 1867 

L.  W.  Loring,  Petersham 1867 

D.  W.  Hodgkins,  East  Brookfleld 1868 

E.  B.  Flagg,  Worcester 1868 

Benj.  F.Clough,  Worcester 1869 

Joseph  W.  Hastings,  Warren 1869 

E.  C.  Park,  West  BoyUton 1869 

W'esley  Davis,  Worcester 1870 

John  0.  Marble,  Worcester 1870 

Warren  Pierce,  Sterling 1870 

George  W.  Davis,  Worcester 1870 

Fred.  H.  Thompson,  Lancaster 1870 

George  O.  Warner,  Leicester 1870 

James  G.  Shannon,  Oakham 1870 

F.  E.  Corey,  Westboro' 1870 

George  C.  Webber,  Millbury 1871 

Charles  H.  Davis,  Worcester 1871 

Lewis  S.  Dixon,  Worcester 1871 

Charles  H.  Hamilton.  East  Douglas 1872 

,  Levi  White,  East  Douglas 1872 

Albert  G.  Blodgett,  West  Brookfleld 1872 

G.  D.  Jordan,  Worcester 1872 

Leonard  Wheeler,  Worcester 1872 

Barnard  D.  Eastman,  ■Worcester 1872 

Myron  L.  Chamberlain,  Southbridge 1872 

Charles  A.  Bemis,  Spencer 1872 

Hosea  Bl.  Quinby,  Worcester 1873 

Herbert  Shurtleff' 1873 

Watson  E.  Rice,  N.  E.  Village 1873 

George  L.  Brown,  Barre 1873 

Charles  A.  Peabody,  Worcester 1873 

George  J.  Bull,  Worcester 1874 

Frank  H.  Kelley,  Worcester 1874 

John  A.  Greenleaf,  Worcester 1875 

M'illiam  H.  Workman,  Worcester 187.^ 

Thorn  Willmot,  Worcester 1875 

Edward  R.  Spaulding,  Worcester 1875 

J.  Bartlett  Rich,  Worcester 1877 

Enoch  Q.  Marsten,  Worcester 1876 

Thomas  J.  O'Sullivan,  Worcester 1878 

Josiah  N.  Bixby,  West  Warren 1S7S 

II.  S.  Knight,  Worcester 1878 

W.  T.  Souther,  Worcester 1877 

W.  B.  Maxwell,  Farnumsville 1878 

W.  E.  Brown,  Gilbertville 1878 

Samuel  B.  Woodward,  Worcester 1878 

Wui.  H.  Baymenton,  Worcester 1879 

Perley  E.  Corney,  Clinton 1879 

Albert  R.  Moulton,  Worcester. 1879 

Walter  P.  Bowers,  Lancaster 1879 

Cliarles  L.  Clarke,  Oxford 1879 

Oliver  H.  Everett,  Worcester 1880 

Charles  H.  Grout,  Webster 1880 

Patrick  H.  Keefe,  Worcester 1880 

Thomas  J.  Garrigan,  N.  Brookfleld 1880 

George  Loring  Tobey,  Shrewsbury 1880 

Thomas  P.  O'Callaghan,  W^orcester 1880 

George  E.  Adams,  Worcester 1880 

Daniel  W.  Niles,  Worcester 1880 

M.  G.  Halloran,  Worcester 1881 

J.  G.  Thomas,  Worcester 1881 

C.  W.  Stickney,  Holden 1881 

E.  T.  Aldrich,  West  Boylston 1881 

Everett  Flood,  Worcester 1882 

Ernest  V.  Scribner,  Worcester 1882 

John  A.  Houston,  Worcester 1882 

William  B.  Cushman,  Oxford 1882 

Jonathan  H.Woods,  Barre 1882 

George  M.  Morse,  Clinton 1882 

Frederick  Scott,  Worcester 1882 


Died. 


1885 
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Namt  and  retidence.                         AdmiUed.  Died. 

OrlanJo  MIxter,  WorceBter 1882  

Francis  L.  Banfield,  Worcester 1882  

Chiirles  A.  llnse,  Worcoater 1882  1884 

Eoscoe  W.  Swan,  WorcoBter 1882  

Lemuel  F.  Woodward,  Worcester 1882  

Clms.  Mackin,  Milford 1883 

Edgar  0.  AtkiTis,  Milford 1883  

William  C.  Fogerty,  Worcester 1883  

Cbas.  W.  Harwood,  Worcester 1883  

Eben  M.  Perkins,  Worcester 1883  

Thomas  E,  Roche,  Clinton 1883  

William  (I.  Reed,  Sturbridge 1883  

Fred.  F.  Bigelow,  Worcester 1883  

Dean  S.  Ellis,  Worcester 1883 

B'reil.  G.  Sanborn,  Ilolden 1883  

Geo.  F.  Woodbury,  Worcester 1883  

Edward  K.  Wheeler,  Spencer 1883  

Geo.  M.  Foakett,  Dana 1883  

William  C.  Stevens,  Worcester 1883  

Fred.  H.  Daniels,  Worcester 1883  

Cassius  H.  Darling,  Worcester 1883  

Charles  S.  Bradley,  Westboro'. 1883  

Joseph  H.  Kelley,  Worcester 1884  

William  J.  Delahanty,  Worcester 1884  

David  narrower,  .Ir.,  Worcester 1884  ^ 

E.  L.  Sawyer,  Oakham 1884  

Geo.  A.  Brown,  Barre 1884  

Wm.  Dan  Lamb,  Southbridge 1846  

Rebecca  Barnard,  Worcester 1885  

Mary  V.  O'Callaghan,  Worcester 1885  

Edward  II.  Trowbridge,  Worcester 1885  

Alberto.  Getchell,  Worcester 1885  

H.  F.  M.  Smith,  Worcester 1885  

C.  A.Deland,  Warren ,1886  

Ira  0.  Guptill,  Northboro' 1886  

John  T.  Duggan,  Worcester. 1880  

Lawrence  T.  Newhall,  Brookfield 1886  

William  II.  Dant'orth,  Worcester 1886  

Charles  H.  Brockway,  Worcester 1S74  

P.O.  Jillson,  Sterling 1887  

E.  W.  Norwood,  Spencer 1887  

Chas.  L.  French,  Clinton 1887 

Henry  J.  Keuyon,  Worcester 1883  

M.  B.  Warriner,  North  Brookfield 1887  

Bessie  0.   Earle,  Worcester 1887  

Geo.  W.  H.  Libby,  Worcester 1887  

J.  H.  Maynard  Belleroaa^  Worcester 1887  

J.J.  Brennan,  Worcester 1887  

Alfred  I.  Noble,  Worcester 1887  

Ray  W.Green,  Worcester 1887  

Charles  G.  Stearns,  Leicester 1887  

Geo.  0.  Ward,  Worcester 1888  

Daniel  P.  Cilley,  Westboro' 1888  

Homer  Gage,  "Worcester 1888  

Even  of  those  physicians  claiming  Worcester  as  a 
home  it  will  be  manifestly  impossible  to  mention 
all.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  attainable 
particulars  of  the  leading  men  only. 

1807.— John  Green,  M.D.,  A.B.  (Brown,  1804), 
born  in  Worcester,  April  19,  1784,  who  began  practice 
ill  1807,  less  than  a  year  before  the  death  of  Dr.  John 
Green,  his  father,  and  but  eight  years  after  that  of 
the  Revolutionary  Dr.  John  Green,  his  grandfather, 
is  destined  to  be  longer  remembered  than  either ;  for, 
with  that  enduring  monument,  a  public  library, 
his  name  will  always  be  associated.  Having  early 
decided  to  devote  a  liberal  portion  of  his  fortune  to 
the  founding  of  such  an  institution,  he  was,  for  many 
years,  personally  engaged  in  collecting  books,  which, 
in  1859,  he  presented  to  the  city,  adding  continually 


to  the  number  afterwards,  and  leaving,  by  will,  thirty 
thousand  dollars  as  a  fund  for  further  increase.  He 
studied  medicine  with  his  father,  succeeded  on  the 
latter's  sudden  death  to  his  large  practice,  and  con- 
tinued for  more  than  half  a  century  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  profession  in  the  county.  Prudent  and 
cautious  almost  to  a  fault,  he  is  said  to  have  realized 
Thomas  Fuller's  idea  of  the  "good  physician  '' :  "  He 
hansels  not  his  new  experiments  on  the  bodies  of  his 
patients,  letting  loose  mad  receipts  into  the  sick  man's 
body  to  try  how  well  nature  in  him  will  fight  against 
them,  while  himself  stands  by  and  sees  the  battle." 

Holding  no  public  office,  and  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  his  profession,  few  men  were  better  known 
than  Dr.  John  Green.  "  His  name,"  says  Judge 
Thomas,  "  was  a  household  word.  Not  to  have  seen 
him,  as,  under  that  brown,  broad-brimmed  soft  hat, 
he  rolled  from  side  to  side,  in  that  old  time-honored 
gig,  through  the  streets  of  the  village,  town  and  city, 
was  to  have  missed  one  of  the  most  striking  institu- 
tions of  Worcester." 

His  personal  appearance,  at  least  in  old  age,  is 
well-known  to  all  frequenters  of  the  "  Green  library," 
where  statue  and  picture  well  represent  his  slight  and 
stooping  figure  and  intelligent  features.  His  modesty 
was  such  that  he  wished  this  statue  removed,  as  it 
seemed  to  him  to  suggest  a  "  kind  of  arrogance  "  that 
he  did  not  feel.  His  manner  was  quiet ;  his  tastes 
simple;  he  cared  nothing  for  display. 

In  1815  he  was  granted  the  degree  of  M.D.  by 
Harvard  College,  and  in  1826  Brown  followed  the 
example  of  her  sister  university.  Of  the  district 
medical  society  he  was  three  years  treasurer,  seven 
librarian,  five  vice-president,  and  seven  president, 
when  he  declined  further  service.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Jledical  Society  in  1854. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
councillor  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  and  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  an  early  and 
constant  patron  of  the  Natural  History  Society. 
Feeble  health  and  increasing  age  compelled  him 
to  retire  from  active  practice  about  ten  years  be- 
fore his  death,  which  took  place  after  several  weeks' 
illness,  October  17,  18(>5,  he  being  then  in  his  eighty- 
second  year.  Early  in  life  he  married  Dolly,  daughter 
of  David  Curtis,  but  survived  her  many  years.  Me 
left  no  children,  and  was  the  last  of  the  line  of  doctors 
of  his  name'  that,  for  more  than  one  hundred  years, 
had  been  largely  responsible  for  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Worcester. 

1808. — Dr.  Benjamin  Chapin,  son  of  Captain 
Thaddeus  Chapin,  was  born  in  Worcester,  May  29, 
1781.  He  studied  medicine  with  the  second  Dr. 
Green,  practised  in  Marlborough  until  1808,  when  he 
returned  to  Worcester,  and  remained  here  until  his 
death,  January  15,  1835,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.    His 


1  His  nephew,  John  Green,  is  a  distiitgnished  ophthalmologist  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 
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office  and  drug-store  stood  at  the  corner  of  Front  and 
Carlton  Streets.  He  was  town  clerk  from  1818-1833 
and  in  1830  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

1815.— Benjamin  F.  Heywood,  M.D.,  A.B.  (Dart- 
mouth, 1812),  son  of  Hon.  Benjamin  Heywood,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College,  officer  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary army,  and  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  was  born  in  Worcester,  April  24,  1792.  He 
attended  lectures  at  the  medical  schools  of  Dartmouth 
and  Yale,  graduated  from  the  latter  in  1815,  and  be- 
gan practice  in  ^Vorcester  immediately  afterwards. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  he  was  in  active  business, 
twenty  of  them  in  partnership  with  his  brother-in- 
law.  Dr.  Green,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  sudden  death, 
December  7,  1869,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  was 
the  oldest  physician  in  Worcester,  and  had  been 
longest  in  practice.  A  permanent  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  he  held  in  turn,  and 
for  long  periods  of  time,  all  the  offices  in  the  gift  of 
the  District  Society,  and  was  for  many  years  coun- 
cillor in  the  State  Society.  He  was  for  forty  years  a 
trustee  of  the  Worcester  County  Institution  for  Sav- 
ings, and  was  a  director  of  the  Worcester  Bank,  of 
which  his  father  was  one  of  the  founders.  In  1848 
he  served  one  term  in  the  Common  Council,  and  from 
1848-1850  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
In  1859  he  became,  by  right  of  his  father,  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  His  first  wife, 
sister  of  Dr.  John  Green,  died  Aug.  4, 1836  ;  his  second 
wife,  also  a  sister  of  Dr.  Green,  still  lives  in  this  city. 

1826.— O.  H.  Blood,  M.D.,  A.B.  (Harvard,  1821), 
was  the  son  of  Gen.  T.  H.  Blood,  of  Sterling.  He 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Lemuel  Capen,  of  that 
place,  and  attended  lectures  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  where  he  graduated  in  1826.  He  practised 
in  Worcester  until  1828,  when  he  went  to  Brookfield. 
In  1831  he  returned,  but  soon  turned  his  attention  to 
dentistry,  in  which  business  he  continued  until  his 
death,  April  8,  1858,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  His 
wife,  now  living,  is  a  sister  of  Mr.  H.  G.  O.  Blake. 

1829.— John  S.  Butlek,  M.D.,  A.B.  (Yale,  1825), 
is  a  son  of  Daniel  Butler,  of  Northampton,  whei-e  he 
was  born  October  12,  1803.  From  182.5-28  he 
attended  lectures  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and 
after  receiving  his  degree  spent  one  more  year  in 
study,  finally  opening  his  office  in  Worcester  in  1829. 
Early  in  his  career  he  became  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  insanity,  and,  as  he  himself  says,  was  "  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  the  newly-established  Insane  Asylum, 
and  a  careful  observer  in  its  wards."  In  1839  he  was 
appointed  resident  medical  officer  of  penal,  charita- 
ble and  reformatory  institutions,  and  superintendent 
of  the  Insane  Asylum  of  Boston,  where  he  remained 
until  1842.  In  1843  he  became  superintendent  of  the 
Hartford  Retreat,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1873, 
after  nearly  thirty  years'  service.  He  resides  in  Hart- 
ford ;  is  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  of 
the  American  Academy  and  of  the  Medico-Psycholog- 
ical Society  of  Great  Britain.     From  1870-73  he  was 


president  of  the  Association  of  Superintendents  of 
American  Insane  Asylums. 

1831. — Geokge  Chandler,  M.D.,  A.B.  (Union, 
1829),  son  of  Major  John  W.  Chandler,  was  born  in 
Pomfret,  Conn.,  April  8,  1806.  He  attended  the  acade- 
mies of  Dudley  and  Leicester,  spent  two  years  at 
Brown  University  and  graduated  at  Thiion  College, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1829.  He  read  medicine  with 
Dr.  Holt,  of  Pomfret,  attended  lectures  in  Boston 
and  New  Haven,  and  received  his  medical  degree 
from  Yale  College  in  1831.  The  same  year  he 
opened  an  office  in  Worcester.  For  part  of  one  year 
he  was  in  practice  in  Auburn,  and  in  March,  1833, 
became  Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward's  assistant  at  the  Lunatic 
Hospital.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at 
Concord,  erected  after  the  plans  submitted  by  him- 
self Three  years  later  he  resigned  this  position 
against  the  expressed  wish  of  the  trustees,  and  the 
next  year  (1846)  succeeded  Dr.  Woodward  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Worcester  Hospital.  This  institution 
was  successfully  managed  by  him  for  ten  years,  when 
he  gave  up  his  charge  and  at  the  same  time  retired 
from  practice,  having  devoted  twenty-tive  years  to 
care  of  the  insane.  Dr.  Chandler  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Msssachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Con- 
necticut State  Medical  Societies.  In  1859  he 
represented  Ward  8  in  the  Legislature,  and  in  1862 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Antiquarian  and  Worcester  Fire  Soci- 
eties and  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  voluminous 
"Chandler  family  records."  In  1862  he  responded 
to  the  call  for  volunteer  surgeons,  went  to  Fortreps 
Monroe  and  returned  in  medical  charge  of  a  trans- 
port. His  first  wife,  Josephine  Rose,  who  died  in 
1868,  was  a  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Wm.  Paine.  He 
married,  April  8,  1874,  Mary  E.  Douglass,  widow  of 
Charles  A.  Wheeler. 

1831.— Dr.  John  Park,  A.B.  (Dartmouth,  1791)^ 
although  never  in  active  practice,  resided  here  for 
many  years.  He  was  born  in  Windham,  N.  H.,  in 
1775.  From  1793  to  1801  he  served  in  the  West  Indies, 
at  first  as  surgeon  in  the  English  service  and  later  in 
the  United  States  Navy.  He  settled  in  Newburyport 
and  later  moved  to  Boston,  retired  from  practice,  and, 
in  1811,  opened  the  Boston  Lyceum  for  young  ladies, 
which  he  successfully  managed  for  twenty  years. 
From  1831  to  his  death,  in  1852,  he  was  in  Worces- 
ter. He  was  a  member  of  the  Antiquarian  Society, 
to  which  he  presented  the  greater  part  of  his  library. 
A  daughter  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Benjamin  F. 
Thomas.  Another  became  the  second  wife  of  Rev. 
Dr.  E.  B.  Hall,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  father  of  Rev. 
Edward  H.  Hall,  who  from  1869-82  was  the  pastor 
of  the  Second  (Unitarian)  Church, 

1833. — Samuel  B.  Woodward,  M.D.,  son  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Woodward,^  himself  a  physician  of  ability, 

^  Dr.  Samuel  Woodward   was  in   practice   in  Torriiigford   for  nearly 
sixty  years.     He  was  distinguislied  not  only  in  hia  profession,  but  iu 
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was  born  in  Torringford,  Conn.,  June  10,  1787.  He 
studied  medicine  witli  his  father,  and,  having  been 
licensed  to  practice  by  the  Connecticut  State  Medical 
Society  in  1809,  assisted  him  for  a  year  or  more,  and 
then  remoTed  to  Wethersfield,  near  Hartford.  Here 
he  remained  twenty-two  years,  for  a  large  part  of  the 
time  the  only  physician  in  the  place.  During  this 
period  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Connecticut 
Medical  Society ;  vice-president  of  the  Hopkins 
Medical  Society,  and  one  of  the  medical  examiners 
of  Yale  College,  from  which,  in  1822,  he  received  the 
degree  of  M.D.  From  1827-33  he  was  physician  to 
the  Connecticut  State  Prison.  He  became  early  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  insanity,  and,  in  1824,  was 
strongly  urged  for  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  then  opened  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Hartford  Ketreat  for  the  Insane, 
traveling  over  the  greater  part  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut in  his  doctor's  gig,  explaining  its  necessity  and 
soliciting  funds.  Some  negotiations  took  place  for 
his  taking  charge  of  this  institution,  but  he  used  his 
influence  in  favor  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Eli  Todd,  who 
was  appointed.  On  the  latter's  death,  in  1834,  the 
position  was  again  oifered  him,  and  in  1840  the  offer 
was  repeated,  with  the  promise  of  a  home  outside  the 
hospital  walls.  These  offers,  as  well  as  a  similar  one, 
in  1842,  from  the  trustees  of  the  then  new  asylum  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  were  declined  ;  but  while  in  Wethers- 
field he  served  on  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Hart- 
ford institution,  and  "devoted  to  its  prosperity  the 
weight  of  his  personal  exertions  and  influence."  In 
1832  came  the  call  to  take  charge  of  the  asylum  then 
in  process  of  erection  in  Worcester,  which  call  he 
accepted,  came  here  in  1833,  and  remained  almost 
without  rest  for  fourteen  years.  In  1846,  with  shat- 
tered health,  he  retired  to  Northampton,  where  he 
died  .January  3,  1850,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  Dr. 
AVoodward  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  from  1833,  and  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  Society  from  1835.  In  1832  he 
represented  the  Hartford  district  in  the  State  Senate, 
his  object  in  accepting  the  position  being  the  further- 
ance, by  legislation,  of  the  interests  of  the  insane, 
whose  acknowledged  ch.impion  he  already  was.  In 
1838  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Albany  Medical  Col- 
lege. He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Association 
of  Insane  Asylum  Superintendents  and  the  founder  of 
the  society;  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  So- 
ciety and  Ohio  Historical  Society.  He  wrote  much 
for  medical  and  other  scientific  journals,  and,  from 
1828-43,  delivered  occasional  lectures  on  temperance 
and  education  throughout  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts. Of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  Youth 
he  was  a  firm  friend,  and,  as  early  as  1840,  had  pre- 

l)olitical  life  ;  was  for  tweuty  years  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  aud 
from  1800-10  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress.  He  died  January  2G, 
1S35,  aged  eighty-four.  Of  his  six  sous  four  studied  medicine,  aud  all 
were  in  practice  in  Connecticut  atone  aud  the  same  time. 


pared  a  plan  for  an  asylum  for  inebriates,  of  which  he 
would  willingly  have  been  superintendent.  The 
times  were,  however,  not  ripe;  the  plan  was  consid- 
ered chimerical  and  the  project  abandoned.  An 
authority  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  and  occupying 
the  position  of  a  reformer  in  its  treatment,  his  private 
correspondence  shows  that  his  opinion  was  sought  by 
physicians  of  reputation,  not  only  in  this  State,  but 
throughout  America.  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  in  1842, 
calls  him  "the  leader  in  the  great  reform  in  the 
management  of  the  insane,''  and  says  that  the  ex- 
ample of  the  hospital  and  its  reports  "  have  done 
more  than  any  other  thing  to  extend  this  reformation 
throughout  the  Union."  Personally  popular,  on 
his  removal  to  Worcester  six  hundred  and  seventy  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Wethersfield  signed  a  memorial  of 
their  regard  for  his  persson,  respect  for  his  talents  and 
regret  at  his  removal  ;  and,  after  his  departure  for 
Northampton,  his  bust  was  placed  in  the  corridor  of 
the  Lunatic  Hospital  by  the  people  of  Worcester, 
while  the  trustees  individually  sub.scribed  for  the 
portrait  now  at  the  asylum.  Six  feet  two  and  one- 
half  inches  in  height,  and  weighing  two  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds,  Dr.  Woodward  commanded  attention 
wherever  he  appeared.  Of  his  personal  appearance, 
Mr.  Stanton,  in  his  reminiscences,  says:  "I  boarded 
in  Boston  at  the  United  States  Hotel.  Whenever  he 
visited  the  city.  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woodward,  principal 
of  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Worcester,  dined  there.  As 
he  walked,  erect  and  majestic,  through  the  long  room 
to  the  head  of  the  table,  every  knife  and  fork  rested 
and  all  eyes  centred  on  him.  He  received  similar 
notice  when  appearing  as  an  expert  in  the  courts. 
The  reason  was  this:  young  men  who  saw  George 
Washington  after  he  passed  middle  life  traced  the 
very  close  resemblance  between  him  and  Dr.  Wood- 
ward." 

1834. — Aaron  G.  Babcock,  M.D.,  son  of  Amos  Bab- 
cock,  of  Princeton,  where  he  studied  medicine  with 
Dr.  Chandler  Smith,  graduated  at  the  Bowdoin  Medical 
School  in  1830.  For  four  years  he  practised  medicine 
in  Holden,  then  came  to  Worcester,  where  he  was  at 
first  physician,  and  later  physician  and  druggist. 
From  his  drug-store  was  developed  the  present  ex- 
tensive establishment  of  Jerome  Marble  &  Co. 

1835.^WiLLiA]M  Workman,  M.D.,  was  born  in 
Colraine,  Mass.,  in  1798,  and  was  fitted  for  college  at 
Hopkins  Academy,  in  old  Hadley.  His  health  failed, 
he  was  unable  to  graduate  and  was  twenty-four  years 
of  age  before  he  began  to  study  medicine.  After  a 
three  years'  course  with  Drs.  Washburn,  of  Greenfield, 
Flint  &  Mather,  of  Northampton,  and  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  he  received  his  degree  in  1825,  and 
immediately  opened  an  office  in  Shrewsbury.  In 
1835  he  came  to  Worcester  and  continued  in  active 
practice  until  18(39,  when,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one, 
he  retired.  He  died  sixteen  years  later  (October  17, 
1885),  at  the  age  of  eighty -seven.  Dr.  Workman  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
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for  twenty-four  years  councillor  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society.  In  1854  he  delivered  the  annual 
address  before  that  body,  it  being  the  second  time 
that  the  honor  had  been  conferred  upon  a  Wor- 
cester physician.  In  1862,  requested  to  send  out  sur- 
geons to  care  for  the  wounded  of  the  "  Seven  Days' 
Fight,"  he  attended  to  that  duty,  and  although  in  his 
sixty-fourth  year,  went  himself  to  the  front.  He  was 
connected  with  the  School  Board  of  town  and  city 
from  1840  to  1859,  was  president  of  the  Worcester 
Lyceum,  and  from  1862  to '72  trustee  of  the  Worcester 
Lunatic  Hospital.  He  married,  in  1828,  Sarah  P. 
Hemenway.  His  son,  William  H.  Workman,  M.D., 
was  in  practice  here  from  1873  to  '87. 

1836. — John  A.  Andrews,  M.D.,  who  is  the  oldest 
physician  in  the  city,  was  born  in  Hopkinton,  Sep- 
tember 30, 1802,  and  has  been  fifty-two  years  in  practice 
here.  In  1850  and  '51  he  was  connected  with  the 
Worcester  Medical  Institution. 

183G. — Chandler  Smith,  M.D.,  born  in  Peru, 
Berkshire  County,  in  1803,  graduated  at  the  Berkshire 
Medical  School  in  1825,  and  for  ten  years  practised 
in  Princeton.  From  1836  until  his  death — June  28, 
1843 — he  lived  in  Worcester,  and  for  four  years  of  the 
time  was  town  physician.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Worcester  Manual  Labor  High  School. 

1840. — JosEi>H  Sargent,  M.D.,  A.B.  (Harvard, 
1834),  son  of  Colonel  Henry  Sargent,  was  born  in 
Leicester,  December  31,  1815.  He  studied  medicine 
one  year  with  Dr.  Edward  Flint,  of  Leicester,  and 
three  at  a  private  school  in  Boston,  of  which  Dr.  James 
Jackson  was  the  head,  attending  lectures  at  the  medi- 
cal schools  of  Harvard  University  and  in  Philadel- 
phia. After  receiving  his  degree  of  M.D.  from  Har- 
vard, in  1837,  he  spent  one  year  as  house-officer  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  two  years  in 
study  in  Paris,  and  in  J  840  opened  an  office  in  Wor- 
cester. In  1850  he  spent  another  year  in  study  in 
Europe,  and  visited  it  again  in  1868. 

For  forty-eight  years  Dr.  Sargent  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  medical  profession.  Holding,  in  turn,  all  the 
offices  in  the  District  Society,  he  was  councillor  in  the 
State  Society  for  a  long  time,  and  in  1874-76  vice- 
president.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Observation,  and  the 
first  out-of-town  member  of  the  Boston  Society  for 
Medical  Improvement.  He  founded  the  Worcester 
Medical  Improvement  Society.  To  his  exertions  is 
largely  due  the  present  prosperity  of  the  City  Hospital 
of  which  he  was  trustee  from  1871  to  1886,  serving  at 
the  same  time  as  a  member  of  the  consulting  staff. 
From  1843  to  1848  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Worcester 
Luuatic  Hospital,  and  is  at  present,  and  has  always 
been,  a  trustee  of  the  Memorial  Hospital  and  Dispen- 
sary. He  has  been  medical  director  of  the  State  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  since  1844.  At  his  sugges- 
tion gas  was  introduced  into  Worcester,  and  he  is 
president  of  the  Worcester  Gas  Company.     He  is  a 


trustee  of  Clark    University.       He  married   Emily 
Whitney  September  27,  1841. 

[The  death  of  Dr.  Sargent,  on  October  13,  1888, 
since  the  above  sketch  was  prepared,  makes  it  proper 
here  to  add  a  few  words.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
within  the  limits  imposed  upon  us,  to  do  justice  to 
the  character  and  position  of  the  doctor.  He  brought 
to  Worcester  a  store  of  knowledge  and  skill,  which 
made  him  pre-eminently  the  most  conspicuous  mem- 
ber of  the  profession  in  Central  Massachusetts,  and 
which  would  have  secured  for  him  fame  and  success 
in  whatever  field  of  practice  he  should  have  selected 
anywhere.  This  position  he  maintained  throughout 
his  lifetime.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  public- 
spirited  citizen,  and  his  services  to  leading  local  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  to  the  body  politic,  were  of  the 
highest  value.  The  natural  refinement  of  his  char- 
acter served  to  elevate  the  tone  of  any  circle  or  any 
business  interest  with  which  he  was  connected.  A 
more  full  acquaintance  with  the  life  of  Dr.  Sargent 
may  be  obtained  from  the  biographical  sketches  and 
the  procsedings  of  the  various  bodies  with  which  he 
was  connected,  which  appeared  in  the  Worcester  Spi^ 
and  Evening  Gazette  immediately  following  his  death, 
and  also  from  the  printed  "  Proceedings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Antiquarian  Society,"  at  their  meeting  on  Octo- 
ber 22,  1888.— C] 

1840. — Calvin  Newton,  M.D.,  was  born  in  South- 
boro'  in  1801,  and  was  educated  for  the  ministry.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  was  settled  over  a  church  in 
Great  Barrington,  and  was  later  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Hebrew  in  Waterville  College,  Waterville,  Maine. 
Deciding  to  study  medicine,  he  attended  lectures  at 
the  Berkshire  Medical  School,  where  he  graduated  in 
1840.  He  immediately  opened  an  office  in  Worcester- 
In  1846  he  established  a  medical  journal,  known  as 
the  N.  E.  Medical  Eclectic,  and  later  as  the  Worcester 
Journal  of  Medicine.  This  he  continued  to  edit  until 
bis  death.  He  lectured  to  classes  of  students,  and 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  establishment  of  a 
school  which  should  raise  the  standard  of  practice  of 
those  persons  known  as  eclectic  or  botanic  physi- 
cians. In  this  he  succeeded,  against  great  opposition, 
but  wore  himself  out  in  the  attempt,  and  died  in 
August,  1853,  aged  fifty-two.  He  was  president  of 
the  Worcester  Medical  Institution  and  Professor  of 
Pathology.  He  was,  also,  in  1852,  president  of  the 
National  Eclectic  Medical  Society. 

1845. — Benjamin  Heywood,  M.D.,  A.B.  (Harvard 
1840),  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Heywood,  was  born  in 
Worcester,  July  16, 1821.  He  studied  medicine  four 
years  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  graduated  in 
1844,  and  after  one  year  spent  in  study  in  Europe,  came 
to  Worcester,  where  his  ability  was  soon  recognized, 
both  by  the  profession  and  the  community.  He  prac- 
tised medicine  here  for  fifteen  years ;  was  from  1847-54 
secretary,  treasurer  and  'librarian  of  the  District 
Society,  and  in  1859,  surgeon  of  the  Tenth  Regiment 
of  Militia.     He  died  July  21,  1860,  aged  thirty-nine. 
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1845.— RUFUS  Wooi.WARi),  M.D.,  A.B.  {Harvard, 
1841  ),was  the  son  of  Dr.  >Sarauel  K.  Woodward,  and  bom 
in  Wetliersfield,  Connectitut,  October  .3,  1819.  He  was 
fitted  in  the  Worcester  schools  for  Harvard  College, 
which  he  entered  in  1837.  After  graduation  he  began 
the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Joseph  Sargent,  and 
in  1842  entered  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  where 
he  graduated  tliree  years  later.  For  three  years  he 
was  assistant  physician  at  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital, 
and  then  spent  two  years  in  study  in  Europe,  devoting 
much  time  to  the  subject  of  insanity,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  assisting  his  father  in  a  private  asylum  for 
mental  diseases  in  Northampton.  His  plans  were 
changed  by  the  latter's  sudden  death,  in  1850,  and  on 
his  return  to  this  country,  soon  after,  he  established 
himself  in  general  practice  in  Worcester.  For  thirty- 
three  years  he  devoted  himself  to  his  profession, 
seeing  patients  on  the  very  day  of  his  own  sudden 
death,  December  30,  1885,  at  the  age  of  sixty -six.  A 
member  of  local  and  State  Medical  Societies,  he  was, 
during  the  war  of  1861-65,  examining  surgeon  for  vol- 
unteers, and  in  1862  volunteer  surgeon  under  the  Sani- 
tary Commission.  From  1863-66  he  was  city  physician 
and  on  the  formation  of  the  Board  of  Health,  in  1877 
was  induced  to  again  accept  this  position,  which  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  being  also  chairman  ol 
the  board,  of  which  he  was  ex-ojfficio  a  member. 
From  1871-1880  he  was  visiting  surgeon  to  the  City 
Hospital,  consulting  surgeon  to  the  Washburn  Dis- 
pensary from  1874  until  his  death,  and  was  also  phy- 
sician to  the  House  of  Correction,  and  to  the  Orphans 
Home.  For  twelve  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
School  Board,  and  from  1861  a  member  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society.  In  natural  history  and  botany  he 
was  always  greatly  interested ;  he  was,  in  college,  a 
member  of  the  Harvard  Natural  History  Society, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  and  for  many  years  pres- 
ident of  the  local  society.  Much  of  his  spare  time 
was  spent  in  his  garden,  and  that  wild  flower  whose 
haunts,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Worcester,  he  did  not 
know,  was  rare  indeed. 

1845. — Samuel  F.  Green,  M.D.,  a  grandson  of  the 
first  Dr.  John  Green,  was  born  here  October  10, 1822i 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  McVicker,  in  New  York, 
graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  1845,  and  immediately  settled  in  Worcester.  A 
year  later  he  became  physician  to  the  American 
Board,  and  went  to  Ceylon.  Learning  the  Tamil 
language,  he  established  a  college  for  the  education  o) 
young  men  in  European  medicine  and  surgery.  For 
twenty-one  years  he  lived  there,  teaching,  attending 
to  an  extensive  practice,  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
forming the  tremendous  task  of  editing,  in  Tamil,  a 
complete  set  of  works  on  medicine.  His  health  was 
undermined  by  the  climate;  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  America,  and  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  Worcester.  Wishing  to  continue  his  work,  the 
manuscript  was,  for  a  long  time,  prepared  here,  sent 
to  India,  and  the  proofs  in  Tamil  returned  for  revision  ' 


and  correction.  He  completed  text-books  on  Obstet- 
rics, Surgery,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  and  parts  of  works  on  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  India,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence — in  all  three 
thousand  six  hundred  pages.  Many  of  these  are 
standard  in  India,  and  a  small  annual  appropriation 
to  assist  in  defraying  the  expense  of  preparing  them 
was  allowed  him  by  the  English  Government.  He 
died  in  the  Green  Hill  house,  May  28,  1884. 

1845.— George  A.  Bates,  M.D.,  son  of  Dr.  Anson 
Bates,  of  Barre,  where  he  was  born  in  1820,  studied 
medicine  with  his  brother.  Dr.  Joseph  N.  Bates,  in 
that  town,  and  with  Dr.  N.  S.  Perry,  of  Boston, 
attending  also  lectures  at  the  Berkshire  and  Harvard 
Medical  Schools.  He  graduated  from  the  latter  in 
1844,  and  began  practice  in  Barre.  In  1845  he  came 
to  Worcester,  where,  with  one  interval  of  five  years, 
he  remained  until  his  sudden  death,  August  9,  1885. 
In  1856  he  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  returning 
in  1861,  when  his  brother  left  Worcester  as  surgeon 
of  the  Fifteenth  Regiment.  From  1844  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  ;  from 
1871-83  surgeon  at  the  City  Hospital,  and,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  surgeon  of  the  Worcester  Continentals. 
Never  married,  he  almost  lived  in  his  office,  where 
he  surrounded  himself  with  old  furniture  and  curi- 
osities of  every  description.  In  fact,  so  great  was 
the  accumulation  that  many  were,  of  necessity, 
packed  away  and  unearthed  only  after  his  death. 

1845.— Samuel  Flagc,  M.D.,  A.B.  (Dartmouth, 
1841),  son  of  Samuel  Flagg,  was  born  in  Worcester 
July  l(i,  1821.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Amos 
Twitchell,  in  Keene,  N.  H.,  and  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  graduated  in  1845.  In  prac- 
tice in  Worcester  until  1861 ;  he  was  from  1852  con- 
nected with  the  militia,  at  first  as  assistant  surgeon 
of  the  Eighth  Regiment,  and  later  as  surgeon  of  the 
Third  Battalion  of  Rifles.  He  went  to  the  front  in 
1861  as  hospital  steward  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Regi- 
ment, and  in  1862  was  commissioned  assistant  sur- 
geon. For  two  years  he  was  on  detail  duty  in  vari- 
ous hospitals  and  forts  in  North  Carolina.  In  1863  he 
resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  but  soon  after  went 
as  contract  surgeon  to  the  Government  Hospital  on 
Long  Island,  Boston  Harbor,  remaining  there  and  at 
Galloupes  Island  until  1865.  Since  1881  he  has 
lived  in  his  cottage  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Quinsiga- 
mond.  From  1867-69  he  was  surgeon  of  the  Tenth 
Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  and  from 
1869-77  surgeon  and  medical  director  of  the  Third 
Brigade. 

1845. — Worcester  Society  for  Medical  Im- 
provement, organized  for  "  medical  improvement 
and  the  cultivation  of  good-fellowship."  It  was  dis- 
continued in  1846,  revived  in  1857,  and  continued 
until  1874.  In  1876  it  was  re-organized,  and  until  1886 
meetings  were  held  every  alternate  Wednesday  even- 
ing, from  September  to  June,  at  the  house  of  mem- 
bers in  turn.    Each  member  was  chairman  of  his  own 
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meeting  and  read  a  paper  on  some  scientific  subject. 
Tliere  were  usually  about  twenty  medical  men  con- 
nected with  the  society.  Its  meetings  are  for  the 
present  suspended. 

1846. — R.  L.  Ha  WES,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Leomin- 
ster, March  22,  1823.  After  graduating  at  the  Har- 
vard Medical  ■  School  (1845),  where  he  took  high 
rank,  he  began  practice  in  Worcester;  but,  having 
invented  a  machine  for  folding  envelopes,  soon  turned- 
his  attention  to  business.  He  died  in  travelling  in 
Europe  in  1867. 

18-16. — Aemet  B.  Delan]),  in  practice  here  for 
forty-three  years,  was  born  in  Brookfield  in  1823. 
He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  George  Bates  and 
attended  lectures  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Castleton,  Vt., 
and  Charleston,  S.  C. 

1847.— Henry  Sargent,  M.D.,  A.B.  (Yale,  1841), 
son  of  Colonel  Henry  Sargent,  was  born  in  Leicester, 
November  7,  1821.  His  medical  studies  were  |)ursued 
with  his  brother.  Dr.  Joseph  Sargent,  with  Drs.  Bow- 
ditch,  of  Boston,  and  Gerhardt,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1847,  having  previously  spent  two  years  in 
Europe,  largely  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  His  health 
was  never  good  after  1844,  when  he  was  poisoned  at 
an  autopsy,  and  he  was  repeatedly  obliged  to  with- 
draw from  business,  visiting  Europe  in  1861  and  again 
in  1854.  With  these  exceptions,  he  was  in  practice 
in  Worcester  from  the  time  of  his  graduation  until 
his  death,  April  26, 1858,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  by  the  profession  in  Worcester, 
and  to  an  unusual  degree  beloved  by  the  community. 
His  wife  was  Catherine  Whitney,  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  May,  1849.  She  died  in  September  of  the 
same  year. 

1848. — Pierre  B.  Mignault  (of  Acadian  ances- 
try) was  born  in  the  parish  of  Chambly.  Province  of 
Quebec,  August  28,  1818.  He  became  involved  in 
the  "  Rebellion  of  '37,"  and  was  forced  to  flee  the 
country.  He  reached  the  frontier  after  various  adven- 
tures, worked  his  way  to  Burlington  and  later  to  Bos- 
ton, and  entered  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  where 
he  graduated  in  1846.  For  two  years  he  practised  in 
Boston,  and  then  came  to  Worcester,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1871,  living  on  Trumbull  Square.  He 
now  resides  in  Montreal.  In  Worcester  he  was  widely 
known  as  "The  French  doctor,"  and  was  largely  in- 
terested in  the  Sisters'  Hospital. 

1848. — Merrick  Bemis,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Stur- 
bridge,  Mass.,  in  1820 ;  studied  medicine  with  Drs. 
Gilmore,  of  Brookfield,  and  Winslow  Lewis,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  received  his  degree  from  the  Castleton  (Vt.) 
Medical  School  in  1848.  For  eight  years  he  was 
assistant  to  Dr.  Chandler,  at  the  Lunatic  Hospital, 
and  in  1856  succeeded  him  as  superintendent.  In 
1872  he  resigned  the  position  and  established  the 
private  asylum  known  as  Herbert  Hall.  A  member 
of  various  medical  societies.  Dr.  Bemis  is  president  ot 
the  Worcester  Medical  Association.    During  the  War 


of  1861-65  he  did  much  to  encourage  recruiting.  He 
has  served  on  the  School  Committee  and  in  1860  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  For  years  he 
has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  Natural 
History  Society. 

1850. — Orajiei.  Martin,  M.D.,  was  bom  in  Hoo- 
sick,  X.  Y.,  July  21,  1810.  He  attended  lectures  at 
the  medical  schools  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  Castleton, 
Vt.,  from  1829  to  1832,  receiving  diplomas  from  both 
places.  In  1833  he  began  practice  in  New  Braintree. 
The  years  1845-46  he  spent  in  study  in  the  hospitals 
of  Paris.  Returning,  he  practised  two  years  in  North 
Brookfield  and  two  in  Hopkinton,  and  in  1850  re- 
moved to  Worcester,  where  he  has  since  remained. 
"He  participated  largely  in  the  Anti-Slavery  move- 
ment and  in  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party." 
In  1861  he  went  to  the  front  as  turgeou  of  the  Third 
Battalion  of  Rifles.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he 
was  commissioned  brigade  surgeon  by  President  Lin- 
coln. Invalided  after  four  months'  service  at  Fort 
McHenry,  he  no  sooner  recovered  his  health  than  he 
went  to  Missouri  on  General  Hunter's  stafl',  and  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  hospital  village  of  Otterville, 
with  twelve  hundred  patients.  He  was  then  sent  to 
Kansas,  and,  after  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh  Landing, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Pacific  Hospital  in  St. 
Louis.  Later  he  was  on  General  Granger's  staff  in 
Mississippi,  but  his  health  again  gave  out,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  send  in  his  resignation  in  June,  1862.  Un- 
til the  end  of  the  war  he  was  surgeon  of  the  Board  of 
Enrollment.  From  1862  he  was  ahso  examiner  of 
pensioners ;  at  first  alone,  and  afterwards  as  one  of  a 
board  of  three,  until  1886,  when,  with  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  he  was,  for  political  reasons, 
removed.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Society  and  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  State 
Societies.  He  was  surgeon  of  the  City  Hospital  until 
1882,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  consulting  stafl'. 
He  is  also  consulting  physician  to  the  Washburn 
Dispensary. 

1850.— Dean  Towne,  M.D.,  born  in  Windsor,  Vt. 
February  7,  1810 ;  studied  medicine  in  Woodstock,  Vt., 
and  graduated  at  Castleton  in  1833.  He  practiced 
twelve  years  in  Windsor,  Vt.,8ix  years  in  Shrewsbury, 
and  has,  since  1850,  been  in  Worcester.  He  practi- 
cally retired  from  business  many  years  ago. 

1851. — Henry  Clarke,  M.D.,  was  the  son  of  Benja- 
min Clarke,  a  prosperous  farmer  of  Marlboro',  Mass., 
where  he  was  born  October  3,  1824.  Spending  some 
years  at  the  academies  of  Marlboro'  and  Leicester,  he 
i  began  his  professional  studies  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
j  Henry  Sargent  in  1847.  In  1848  he  entered  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
and  received  the  Boylston  prize.  He  graduated  in 
1850,  and,  after  a  year  spent  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris 
and  Vienna,  began  practice  in  Worcester  in  1851. 
To  his  practice  he  devoted  himself  with. a  zeal  and 
industry  ihat  often  overtaxed  his  physical  strength, 
never  very  robust,  and,  in  1861,  in  1867,  and  again  in 
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187(i,  he  went  to  Europe  for  rest  and  study.  In  1862 
he  was,  for  ssome  months,  at  the  front  as  vokinteer 
surgeon.  He  was  city  physician  for  several  of  his 
first  years  in  Worcester ;  a  member  of  the  School 
Board,  and,  for  fourteen  years,  jjhysician  to  the  county 
jail.  He  was  one  of  the  ofif^inal  trustees  of  the 
Memorial  Hospital  under  Mr.  Washburn's  will,  and 
surgeon  at  the  City  Hospital  from  the  beginning.  He 
died  after  a  short  illness,  April  17,  1880,  aged  tifty- 
tive  years.  Though  at  his  death  he  had  barely  passed 
middle  life,  and  in  aspect  and  manner  younger  than 
his  years,  he  stood  in  the  very  first  rank  of  Massachu- 
setts physicians.  As  a  surgeon  he  was  remarkably 
bold  and  skillful,  and  his  services  were  often  in  de- 
mand for  ditticult  cases.  Working  long  after  he 
should  have  rested,  he  died  "  in  harness,"  and  prema- 
turely, for  his  patients — to  him  his  world. 

1851. — Sbth  Rogers,  M.D.,  born  in  Danby,  Vt., 
February  13, 1823 ;  graduated  in  medicine  at  Castleton 
in  1849.  He  had  been  previously  assistant  to  Dr. 
Joel  Shew,  and  was,  for  two  years  more,  with  him  in 
a  "  hydropathic  "  establishment  in  New  York  City. 
In  1851  he  came  to  Worcester,  and  established  the 
Worcester  Water  Cure,  which  he  maintained  for  some 
thirteen  years.  He  gave  lectures  at  the  Worcester 
Medical  Institution  on  hydro-therapeutics  in  1850  and 
1851,  and  from  1852  to  1854  studied  in  Paris,  leaving 
Dr.  George  Hoyt  in  charge  of  the  hospital  here.  In 
1858  his  liealth  failed,  and  he  spent  a  year  in  Brazil 
and  France.  From  1859  to  1862  he  was  again  in 
Worcester.  In  1862  he  joined  Colonel  T.  W.  Higgin- 
son  in  South  Carolina,  and  was  for  a  year  surgeon  of 
the  First  Regiment  South  Carolina  (Colored)  Volun- 
teers. In  18(54  he  left  Worcester  permanently,  ex- 
pecting to  live  but  a  short  time,  but  is  now  in  Pomfret, 
Ct.,  where,  since  1883,  he  has  received  at  his  house 
patients  suffering  from  chronic  disease.  In  1867,  and 
later,  he  was  in  practice  in  Florida  in  the  winter. 
In  Worcester  he  was  in  general  practice,  and  while 
using  water  extensively,  was  not  a  "  hydropathist." 

1851. — Albin  J.  Eaton,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Ashburn- 
ham  June  19,  1809  ;  graduated  at  the  school  in  Pitts- 
field  in  1836,  and  was  in  practice  in  various  places  in 
Massachusetts  (among  others,  in  Oakham)  until  1851, 
when  he  came  to  Worcester.  In  1855  he  entirely 
withdrew  from  the  profession. 

1852. — F.  H.Kelley,  M.D.,  was  born  in  New  Hamp- 
ton, N.  H.,  September  9,  1827.  He  began  the  study  of 
medicine  in  Dover  in  1847  ;  attended  lectures  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  and  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School ; 
came  to  Worcester  in  1851,  and  graduated  from  the 
Worcester  Medical  Institution  in  1852.  Soon  after  he 
Ibrmed  a  partnership  with  Dr.  Calvin  Newton,  which 
lasted  until  the  latter's  death  the  next  year.  Dr.  Kelley 
was  in  active  practice  (somewhat  interfered  with  by 
his  official  duties)  until  1883,  and  in  1874  became  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  In 
December,  1879,  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Worcester, 
and  re-elected  in  1880,  having  previously  served  the 


city  four  years  in  the  Common  Council  and  six  on 
the  Board  of  Aldermen.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
first  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  City  Hospital ;  was 
elected  presiding  officer,  and  served  in  this  capacity 
until  1883.  From  1877  he  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  "Jacques"  and  other  funds  of  the 
hosi)ital,  and  chairman  of  the  committee. 

1852. — John  E.  Hathaway,  M.D.,  .son  of  Samuel 
Hathaway,  was  born  in  Worcester  in  1828.  In  1846 
he  left  home  to  take  a  position  in  the  apothecary  store 
of  Theodore  Metcalf  &  Co.,  in  Boston,  and  not  long 
after  received  an  appointment  as  house  apothecary  to 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Here  he  be- 
came interested  in  medical  pursuits,  and,  connecting 
himself  with  the  Tremont  Street  Medical  School,  began 
thestudy  of  medicine.  As  a  student  he  took  high  rank, 
and  received  the  Boylston  prize.  He  was  for  a  few 
months  house  physician  at  the  hospital,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  with  the  medical  class  of  1852.  In 
the  same  year  he  came  to  Worcester,  and,  after  the 
usual  struggle  of  the  young  doctor,  had  just  acquired  a 
good  practice  when,  in  1859,  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  disease  from  which  he  afterwards  died,  ap- 
peared. Receiving  no  benefit  from  either  the 
South  or  Europe,  in  April,  1861,  he  removed  to 
Shrewsbury,  to  try  the  effect  of  an  out-door  life,  but 
gradually  sank,  and  died  January  12,  1862,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-four.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society,  of  the  Worcester  Society  for 
Medical  Improvement,  and  from  1855  to  1858  secre- 
tary of  the  District  Medical  Society. 

1854. — J.  Maecus  Rice,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Milford, 
N.Y.,  July  31,  1827  ;  he  graduated  in  medicine  at  Cas- 
tleton, Vt.,  in  1853,  and,  after  a  year  spent  in  the 
hospitals  of  London  and  Paris,  opened  an  office  in 
Worcester.  He  was  for  several  years  city  physician, 
and  in  1859  was  appointed  coroner  by  Governor 
Banks,  which  position  he  held  until  the  coroner  sys- 
tem was  abandoned,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
"medical  examiner"  for  this  district.  In  1861  he 
examined  recruits  for  the  Twenty-first  Regiment,  and 
went  with  it  as  far  as  Annapolis,  but  declined  a  com- 
mission and  returned,  to  become  surgeon  of  the 
Twenty-fifth,  with  which  he  went  to  the  front  Sep- 
tember 16th.  He  served  throughout  the  war,  and 
spent  the  summer  of  1865  as  health  officer  to 
the  port  of  Norfolk.  At  the  battle  of  Roanoke 
Island  he  was  wounded  in  the  chest.  While  on  out- 
post duty  near  Newbern,  N.  C,  in  1863,  he  was  captured 
and  spent  six  weeks  in  Libby  Prison.  He  was  succes- 
sively regimental,  brigade  and  division  surgeon, 
acting  medical  inspector  of  the  Eighteenth  Army 
Corps,  and  medical  inspector  of  the  Army  of  the 
James.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistment 
his  application  to  be  mustered  out  was  returned,  en- 
dorsed as  follows  :  "The  services  of  this  officer  are  so 
valuable  that  his  application  is  returned  in  the  hope 
that  he  will  retain  his  present  appointment,  with  the 
assurance  that  he  shall  be  mustered  out  at  any  future 
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time,  should  he  so  desire."  Dr.  Rice  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Medical  Society  of  Paris  ;  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Medico-Legal  Society,  and  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  London.  He  served  fifteen 
years  as  surgeon  to  the  City  Hospital,  and  is  now  a 
member  of  the  consulting  board.  During  1879-80, 
and  again  in  1880-81,  he  represented  Ward  Eight  in 
the  Legislature. 

1855. — Frank  H.  Rice,  M.D.,  born  in  Rowe,  Mass., 
in  1831,  graduated  at  the  Medical  School  at  Wood- 
stock, Vt.,  in  1854.  From  1857-64  he  was  assistant 
physician  at  the  Lunatic  Hospital,  and  from  1864- 
71  in  general  practice  in  the  city.  In  the  latter 
year  he  removed  to  Passaic,  N.  J.,  where  he  still  re- 
mains. 

1856. — Joseph  N.  Bates,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Barre, 
March  16,  1811,  and  began  the  study  of  medicine 
with  his  father,  Dr.  Anson  Bates,  of  that  town,  in 
1829.  He  attended  lectures  at  Bowdoin,  Me.,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  at  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School, 
where  he  graduated  in  1831.  For  twenty-five  years 
he  practised  medicine  in  Barre,  and  was  well  and 
favorably  known  throughout  the  whole  of  that  sec- 
tion of  country.  In  1856  he  came  to  Worcester,  and 
in  1861  went  to  the  front  as  surgeon  of  the  Fifteenth 
Regiment,  but  was  forced  by  ill  health  to  resign  in  July, 
1862.  He  remained  in  Worcester  in  active  practice 
until  his  death,  February  22, 1883,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty-two. He  was  a  permanent  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society,  and,  in  1857-58  a  trustee  of 
the  State  Lunatic  Hospital.  A  son  of  Dr.  Bates  is 
now  in  practice  in  Baltimore. 

1856. — Thomas  H.  Gage,  M.D.,  is  the  son  of 
Dr.  Leander  Gage,  of  Waterford,  Me.,  where  he 
was  born  May  22,  1826.  He  studied  medicine  at 
the  Tremont  Street  Medical  School,  in  Boston,  and 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1852.  He  was  for  one  year  house-surgeon  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  From  1853-56 
he  practiced  in  Sterling.  In  1856-57  he  was  assist- 
ant physician  at  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  in  Wor- 
cester, and  has  since  that  time  been  in  general  prac- 
tice here.  In  1880  he  delivered  the  annual  address 
before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  of  which 
he  was  in  1881-82  vice-president,  and  in  1886-88 
president.  He  was  for  nine  years  a  member  of  the 
visiting  staff  of  the  City  Hospital,  for  seven  years  a 
member  of  the  consulting  staff,  since  1880  has  been 
one  of  its  trustees  and  is  now  the  president  of  the 
board.  Of  the  Memorial  Hospital  and  Washburn  Dis- 
pensary he  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  under  the 
will,  and  is  vice  -president  of  the  board.  Since  1876  he 
has  been  a  trustee  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital 
and  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Chronic  Insane,  is  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Old  Men's  Home,  of  the  Worcester  County 
Institution  for  Savings,  a  director  of  the  City  National 
Bank  and  of  the  State  Safe  Deposit  Company,  a  past 
member  of  the  Worcester  Fire  Societv,  member  of 
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the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  medical  di- 
rector and  vice-president  of  the  State  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Company. 

1858. — Anson  Hobart,  M.D.,  A.B.  (Williams, 
1836),  was  born  in  Columbia,  N.  H.,  in  1814.  He 
fitted  for  college  at  the  Meriden  Academy.  After 
graduating,  he  taught  school  for  some  years  in  Free- 
hold, N.  J.,  and  then  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
Lloyd,  of  that  place.  He  graduated  at  Castleton,  Vt., 
in  1843,  spent  some  months  in  study  in  New  York, 
and  began  practice  in  Southborough,  where  he 
remained  fourteen  years.  In  1858  he  came  to  Wor- 
cester, where  he  has  since  remained. 

1858.— Samuel  F.  Haven,  Jr.,  M.D.,  A.B.  (Har- 
vard, 1852),  son  of  Samuel  F.  Haven,  so  long  librarian 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  was  born  atDed- 
ham  May  20,  1831.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
Henry  Sargent,  and  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1855.  In  the  school  he 
took  a  leading  position  and  received  the  Boylston 
prize.  One  year  was  spent  as  house  physician  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  two  in  study  in 
Europe,  where  he  particularly  devoted  himself  to 
diseases  of  the  eye,  visiting  London,  Paris,  Vienna 
and  Berlin.  On  his  return,  in  1858,  he  opened  an 
ofBce  in  Boston,  but  soon  removed  to  Worcester.  In 
1861  he  went  out  as  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Regiment,  and  in  July,  1862,  was  appointed 
surgeon,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Bates.  At  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December  13th  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  assigned  to  hospital  duty,  but,  at  his  own 
earnest  request,  was  allowed  to  go  forward  with  his 
men,  and  while  caring  for  the  wounded,  was  so 
severely  injured  by  a  shell  that  he  died  on  the  field 
four  hours  later.  His  death  in  such  a  manner,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one,  made  a  profound  impression,  and 
his  funeral  in  Worcester,  December  24th,  resembled 
that  of  some  man  long  in  public  life.  Flags  were 
everywhere  at  half-mast,  the  Home  Guards  performed 
escort  duty,  and  eight  of  the  oldest  physicians  in  the 
city  acted  as  bearers. 

1859. — Peter  E.  Hubon,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Ireland 
about  1833.  In  1848  he  came  to  this  country,  by  his 
own  exertions  acquired  an  education,  studied  medicine 
and  graduated  from  the  Albany  Medical  School  in 
1858.  He  was,  for  a  few  months,  in  practice  in 
Springfield,  but  in  1859  came  to  Worcester,  where  he 
was  the  first,  and  for  many  years  the  only,  Irish 
physician.  In  1861  he  was  city  physician.  He 
served  throughout  the  war  in  various  regiments,  being 
promoted  for  efficiency  to  the  position  of  "Surgeon 
of  Division."  He  resigned  in  1865,  and,  after  spend- 
ing six  months  in  Europe,  resumed  practice  in  Wor- 
cester, where  he  remained  until  his  death,  March  3, 
1880.  From  1865-71  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Sisters' 
Hospital  on  Shrewsbury  Street. 

1865.— Albert  Wood,  M.D.,  B.S.  (Darmouth, 
1856),  son  of  Samuel  Wood,  born  in  Northborough, 
Mass.,  February  19,  1833,  taught  school  from  1856- 
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59,  and  then  entered  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1862.  He  was  assistant 
surgeon  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Regiment  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers  from  July,  18(52,  to  August,  18C3; 
surgeon  ,of  the  First  Massachusetts  Cavalry  from 
August,  18C3,  to  November,  1864;  and  acting  staff 
surgeon  to  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  settled  in 
Worcester.  He  was  city  physician  five  years,  surgeon 
at  the  City  Hospital  ten  years  and  is  now  one  of  the 
trustees.  He  is  now,  and  h.is  been  for  thirteen  years, 
treasurer  of  the  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital  and,  since 
1877,  of  the  Worcester  Insane  Asylum.  He  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  Washburn  Dispensary  since 
1874,  and  is  a  trustee  of  the  Memorial  Hospital. 
He  was  director  of  the  Public  Library  six  years,  and 
for  one  year  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
Lunacy  and  Charity.  He  is  a  director  of  the  State 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company,  surgeon  to  Post 
10,  G.  A.  R.,and  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  He 
is  one  of  the  Board  of  Pension  Examiners,  connected 
with  various  medical  societies,  and  councillor  of  the 
State  Society. 

1865.— George  E.  Francis,  M.D.,  A.B  (Harvard, 
1858),  son  of  James  B.  Francis,  was  born  in  Lowell 
May  29,  1838.  He  began  the  study  of  medicine  in 
1859  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  Chelsea 
Marine  Hospital.  From  June  to  September,  1861,  he 
was  assistant  surgeon  at  Fortress  Monroe.  In  May, 
1862,  he  was  appointed  house  surgeon  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  From  August  to  October, 
1862,  he  was  at  the  front  as  volunteer  surgeon.  Re- 
ceiving his  medical  degree  from  Harvard  in  1863,  he 
was,  in  May,  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the  navy. 
He  served  in  the  West,  chiefly  on  the  Mississippi 
River  and  at  Cairo,  and  was  in  the  Red  River  expe- 
ditions. He  resigned  his  commission  in  October, 
1865,  and  has  since  been  in  practice  in  Worcester. 
He  is  a  member  of  various  medical  societies  and 
councillor  of  the  State  Society.  For  a  short  time  he 
was  connected  with  the  Washburn  Dispensary,  has 
been  fifteen  years  surgeon  to  the  City  Hospital  and  is 
consulting  surgeon  to  the  Memorial  Hospital.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Antiquarian  and  Worcester  Fire 
Societies,  has  served  one  term  as  director  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library  and  was  for  some  years  a  member  of  the 
School  Board. 

1866. — Emerson  Warner,  M.D.,  A.B.  (Wesleyan, 
1856),  was  born  in  New  Braintree  in  April,  1831. 
For  five  years  he  was  instructor  in  Wilbraham 
Academy.  Studying  medicine  as  opportunity  offered, 
he  entered  the  Harvard  Sledical  School  in  1861,  and 
graduated  in  1863.  He  practised  three  years  in 
Shrewsbury,  and  then  removed  to  Worcester.  He 
has  been  connected  with  the  Washburn  Dispensary 
and  is  consulting  surgeon  to  the  Memorial  Hospital. 
He  has  been  surgeon  of  the  City  Hospital  seventeen 
years  and  is  a  councillor  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society.  For  twenty  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
School  Board,  and  in  1883-84  and  again  in  1884-85 


represented  Ward  7  in  the  Legislature.  During  the 
latter  term  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
public  health. 

1866.— John  G.  Park,  M.D.,  A.B.  (Harvard,  1858), 
was  born  in  Groton,  Mass.,  in  1838.  He  studied 
medicine  three  years  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
and  in  1861  was  appointed  interne  in  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital.  In  February,  1862,  he  be- 
came assistant  surgeon  in  the  navy,  and  served  until 
November,  1865,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged. 
He  took  his  medical  degree  in  1866,  and  opened  an 
office  in  Worcester.  Five  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Worcester  City  Hospi- 
tal on  Front  Street.  The  next  year  (1872)  he  became 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospi- 
tal, in  1877  superintendent  of  the  Asylum  for  the 
Chronic  Insane  and  in  1879  superintendent  of  the 
Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital.  He  spent  the  summer 
of  1881  in  Europe,  devoting  special  attention  to 
English  methods  for  the  care  and  management  of 
lunatics.  He  is  consulting  physician  to  both  the 
Memorial  and  City  Hospitals. 

1867. — H.  Y.  Simpson,  M.D.,  was  born  in  New 
Hampton,  N.  H.,  September  13,  1843.  After  one 
year's  study  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  New  York,  and  two  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  where  he  received  his  degree,  he  opened  an 
office  in  Worcester.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  City  Hospital  staff,  but  resigned, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  withdrew  from  the  profession 
in  1872. 

1869. — Wesley  Davis,  j\I.D.,  was  born  in  North- 
field,  Vt.,  September  15,  1841.  His  father's  death, 
in  1862,  closed  abruptly  his  academy  life  and  plans 
for  college.  In  1863  he  joined  the  army,  was  de- 
tailed as  hospital  steward,  and  until  the  end  of  the 
war  remained  at  the  base  of  supplies  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Brad- 
ford, of  Northfield,  Vt.,  and  attended  lectures  at  the 
University  of  Vermont,  taking  his  degree  at  the 
Berkshire  Medical  School  in  1866.  For  three  years 
he  practised  in  Westport,  N.  Y.,  since  then  in  Wor- 
cester. He  is  a  councillor  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  and  since  1881  has  been  physician 
to  the  City  Hospital. 

1886. — Worcester  Mej)ical  Association. — Octo- 
ber 27,  1886,  a  general  meeting  of  the  Worcester  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  was  called 
'"to  consider  the  formation  of  an  association  to  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  district  society."  Such  an 
association  was  formed.  Bi-monthly  and  monthly 
meetings  are  held,  at  each  of  which  a  paper  on  some 
medical  subject  is  presented  and  discussed.  Dr. 
Merrick  Bemis  has  been  president  for  the  past  two 
years  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Getchell  secretary.  All  Worces- 
ter members  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
are  eligible  for  membership,  together  with  those 
living  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles. 

Among   the  numerous  other  physicians   here   for 
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short  periods  only  were  John  Homans,  afterwards  of 
Boston,  for  a  few  months  in  1815;  Erasmus  D.  Miller 
(in  1838-39),  afterwards  successful  in  Dorchester, 
Mass. ;  Henry  Bigelow  (son  of  Captain  Lewis  Bige- 
low),  A.B.  (Harvard,  1836),  M.D.  (Harvard,  1839), 
afterwards  a  leading  man  in  Newton ;  Amory  Hunt- 
ing, here  for  four  or  five  years  about  1840,  and  then 
in  Kansas ;  H.  F.  Johnson,  with  a  large  business, 
from  1840  to  1849;  Henry  G.  Davis  (in  1839-41), 
later  of  New  York,  where  he  became  known  as  an 
orthopedist;  John  R.  Lee,  assistant  physician  at  the 
Lunatic  Hospital  from  1842  to  1854;  E.  A.  Smith, 
nephew  of  Dr.  Chandler,  assistant  at  the  hospital 
from  1852  to  1857,  and  later  assistant  to  Dr.  Kirk- 
bride  in  Philadelphia,  now  living  in  New  York 
City ;  Frederick  Heywood,  born  in  Worcester,  June 
30,  1823,  A.B.  (Dartmouth,  1845),  M.D.  (University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1848),  who  soon  went  to  Central 
America,  where  he  died  in  1855 ;  H.  C.  Prentis?, 
A.B.  (Harvard,  1854),  at  the  hospital  from  1858  to 
1863,  now  of  Boston ;  C.  W.  Whitcomb,  for  many 
years  in  practice  in  Barre ;  Joseph  Draper,  M.D. 
(Jefferson,  1858),  since  1873  superintendent  of  the  Ver- 
mont State  Lunatic  Hospital,  who  was  assistant  at  the 
hospital  here  from  1865  to  1870 ;  H.  O.  Palmer,  M.D., 
for  the  last  sixteen  years  in  practice  in  Hubbardston, 
who  was  in  general  practice  here  from  1867  to  1870, 
and  assistant  at  the  asylum  in  1870-71 ;  Dr.  L.  S. 
Dixon,  now  of  Boston,  was  in  practice  here  from 
1871  to  1887;  Dr.  G.  J,  Bull,  now  of  Paris,  France, 
from  1874  to  1881,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Workman,  now  of 
Nantucket,  from  1873  to  1887. 

Hospitals. — The  first,  and  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years  the  only,  hospitals  were  those  for  the 
treatment  of  the  small-pox.  Patients  with  this  dis- 
ease were,  in  the  epidemic  of  1752,  and  later,  taken 
to  Dr.  Robert  Crawford's  house  on  the  Green  Hill 
farm.  In  1776,  when  four  per  cent,  of  the  inhabit- 
ants died  (which  in  1888  would  mean  three  thousand 
deaths  from  the  disease).  Dr.  Joseph  Lynde  had 
charge  of  the  hospital.  In  1794  so  severe  was  the 
epidemic  that  several  hospitals  were  opened  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  town,  and  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Elijah  Dix.  One  of  these  stood  near 
Nelson  Place,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  where 
a  head-stone  in  a  field  still  marks  a  solitary  grave. 
Dr.  Jenner's  discovery  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
vaccination  in  1798  and  the  gradual  abandonment  of 
inoculation,  made  the  small-pox  hospital  of  less  and 
less  importance,  and  the  present  pest-house  of  the 
city  of  eighty  thousand  persons  is  little,  if  any,  larger 
than  was  that  of  the  hamlet  of  fifteen  hundred.  In 
1888  five  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  the 
purchase  of  land  and  the  building  of  a  hospital  for 
contagious  diseases.  This  appropriation  has  not  yet 
been  used. 

State  Hospitals.  — 1832. —  Worcester  Lunatic 
Hospital  (formerly  State  Lunatic  Hospital). — The 
opening  of  this  hospital  was  a  notable  event,  as  it 


was  the  third  insane  asylum  in  New  England,  ante- 
dated only  by  the  Hartford  Retreat  and  the  McLean 
Asylum,  in  Charlestown,  and  was  the  first  lunatic 
hospital  established  by  a  State  government  in  this 
country,  primarily  for  the  reception  of  patients 
"  who  had  committeed  deeds,  which,  committed  by 
persons  in  sane  mind,  are  heinous  crimes,  of  pauper 
lunatics,  &  of  those  who  at  large  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  community."  A  large  proportion  of  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  patients  admitted  during 
the  first  year  after  it  was  opened  had  been  confined 
in  jails  and  almshouses,  many  of  them  in  chains, 
and  for  long  periods  of  time — some  of  them  for  more 
than  twenty  years. 

Its  establishment  was  largely  due  to  the  exertions 
of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  who,  representing  the 
town  of  Dedham  in  the  Legislature  in  1829,  re- 
ported orders  for  the  "  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  procuring  an  asy- 
lum for  the  keeping  of  lunatics  and  persons  furiously 
mad,  and  to  ascertain  from  the  various  towns  of  the 
Commonwealth  the  number,  age,  sex  and  color  of  per- 
sons reputed  to  be  lunatics."  Two  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  insane  persons  were  found  in  jails,  alms- 
houses and  other  places,  besides  sixty  in  Charlestown 
(McLean  Asylum). 

In  1830  it  was  determined  to  build,  and  the  town 
of  Worcester  having,  at  an  expense  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  purchased  and  presented  to  the 
State  twelve  acres  of  land  to  build  here,  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  To 
this  sum  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  afterwards 
added  for  furnishing.  March  24,  1832,  the  Governor 
and  Council  appointed,  as  the  first  board  of  trustees, 
Horace  Mann,  Bezaleel  Taft,  Jr.,  William  B.  Cal- 
houn, Eben  Francis  and  Alfred  D.  Foster.  Francis 
C.  Gray  was  appointed  in  place  of  Mr.  Francis,  who 
declined  to  serve.  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woodward,  of 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  was  selected  as  "  Superinten- 
dent &  Physician."  The  centre  building  of  the 
Summer  Street  Asylum  and  two  wings,  ninety  feet 
long  and  three  stories  high,  were  built  on  what  is  de- 
scribed as  "  land  of  a  singularly  regular  and  beauti- 
ful location,  commanding  a  view  of  the  town  and  the 
rich  surrounding  country,  sufficiently  near  to  the 
market,  and  yet  so  retired  as  to  be  secure  from  im- 
proper intrusion  or  disturbance,  and  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Blackstone  Canal." 
The  first  patient  was  received  January  19,  1833,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year  the  hospital  was  full  to  over- 
flowing. Two  lateral  wings  were  built  in  1835,  and 
other  additions  were  made  from  time  to  time,  gener- 
ally by  legislative  action,  but,  in  one  notable  in- 
stance, by  private  generosity,'  until,  in  1877,  the  num- 
ber of  patients  had  risen  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  over  four  hundred.     In  the  mean  time  the 


i  The  JolioDaot  gift,  from  which  two  wings  of  three  warda  each  were 
built. 
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new  hospital  on  Belmont  Street  had  been  built  on 
land  purchased  by  the  State  of  various  private  owners 
at  an  expense  of  $110,000  (the  buildings  costing 
enough  to  bring  the  total  cost  of  the  completed  hos- 
pital to  nearly  $1,200,000),  and  to  it  the  patients 
were  in  this  year  transferred. 

Two  large  wards  for  suicidal  cases  have  been  built 
since  that  time  ;  otherwise  the  hospital  remains  as 
then  planned.  Eight  hundred  patients  can  now  be 
accommodated.  Fifteen  thousand  have  received 
treatment  since  1833.  The  number  of  trustees  has 
been  increased  to  seven,  two  of  whom  are  ladies. 

The  superintendents  have  been  :  cjamuel  B.  Wood- 
ward, M.D.,  1832-46  ;  George  Chandler,  M.D.,  1846- 
56  ;  Merrick  Bemis,  M.D.,  1856-72  ;  Barnard  D.  East- 
man, M.D.,  1872-79  ;  John  G.  Park,  1879.  There 
are  at  present  five  assistant  physicians, — Dr.  Alfred 
I.  Noble,  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Daniels,  Dr.  Hartstein 
W.  Page,  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown  and  Dr.  Laure  Hulme. 

1877. —  Worcester  Insane  Asylum  (formerly  Tempo- 
rary Asylum  for  the  Chronic  Insane  at  Worcester). — 
After  the  transfer  of  patients  to  the  new  buildings  of 
the  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital  the  deserted  Summer 
Street  Asylum  was  converted  into  an  hospital  for  the 
chronic  insane,  and  opened  for  this  purpose  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  John  G.  Park,  October 
23,  1877.  The  inmates  consist  only  of  "  such  chronic 
insane  as  may  be  transferred  thereto  from  other 
hospitals  by  the  Board  of  State  Charities."  No  private 
patients  are  or  can  be  received.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital  would  eventually  fur- 
nish accommodations  for  this  class  of  patients  and  that 
the  old  buildings  would  be  abandoned.  Such  has  not 
proved  to  be  the  case,  and  in  the  ten  years  since  its 
establishment  nine  hundred  and  twenty -three  patients 
have  been  received.  The  hospital  can  accommodate 
about  four  hundred  patients,  and  is  kept  constantly 
full.  Dr.  H.  M.  Quinby  succeeded  Dr.  Park  as 
superintendent,  in  1879.  Dr.  Ernest  V.  Scribner, 
appointed  in  1884,  is  assistant  physician ;  Dr.  Albert 
Wood,  treasurer.  The  trustees  are  the  same  as  for 
the.  Worcester  Lunatic  hospital. 

1864. — Dale  United  States  Army  General  Hospital. — 
Established  by  order  of  the  War  Department,  in  the 
spring  of  1864,  and  designed  to  receive  chiefly  soldiers 
from  Massachusetts  regiments.  This  hospital  was 
formally  dedicated  February  22, 1865,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Governor  and  his  staff,  and  many  gentle- 
men distinguished  in  military  and  civil  life.  The 
brick  Academy  building  on  Providence  Street  served 
as  a  nucleus  for  ofHces,  etc.,  and  in  the  rear  were 
erected  fourteen  wooden  pavilions,  each  one  hundred 
and  sixty  by  thirty  feet,  all  connected  by  a  corridor 
along  the  frontage,  and  that  again  with  the  main 
building.  Stables,  carpenter  shop  and  bakery  were 
also  built.  The  whole  would  accommodate  one  thou- 
sand patients,  but  there  were  never  more  than  six 
hundred  in  the  hospital  at  any  one  time. 

Dr.  C.  N.  Chamberlain,  now  of  Lawrence,  was  in 


charge  from  August,  1864,  to  October,  1865,  when  he 
left  the  service,  and  was  succeeded  by  Surgeon 
Warren  Webster,  United  States  Army,  who  remained 
a  few  months  longer,  soon  after  which,  the  emergency 
for  which  the  hospital  was  created  having  passed,  it 
was  discontinued. 

The  name.  Dale  Hospital,  wa.s  in  compliment  to 
the  surgeon-general  of  Massachu.setls. 

1871.-6%  Hospital.  —  Dr.  Albert  Wood,  city 
physician,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  city  govern- 
ment in  1870,  strongly  advised  the  establishment, 
by  the  city,  of  a  hospital  to  accommodate  at  least 
twenty-five  patients. 

After  much  agitation  of  the  subject,  an  act  of 
Legislature  (approved  May  25,  1871)  provided  that 
the  city  of  Worcester  might  "  establish  and  main- 
tain a  hospital  for  the  reception  of  persons  who,  by 
misfortune  or  poverty,  should  require  relief  during 
temporary  sickness." 

The  Abijah  Bigelow  estate,  on  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Front  and  Church  Streets,  was  rented  and 
the  old  house  altered  to  accommodate  eight  to  ten 
persons.  Dr.  John  G.  Park  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  a  staff  of  twelve  physicians  chosen, 
and  the  first  patient  received  October  26th  of  the 
same  year.  The  building  was  immediately  crowded, 
and  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  first  year 
twenty  patients  were  rejected  for  want  of  room.  In 
March,  1872,  Mr.  George  Jaques,  always  interested 
in  the  hospital  project,  and  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  presented  to  the  city  the  deed  of  three 
and  a  half  acres  of  land,  valued  at  thirty-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  on  the  south  side  of  Prince  Street 
(Jaques  Avenue),  as  a  site  for  a  hospital.  He  died 
in  August  of  the  same  year,  leaving  the  bulk  of 
his  property — of  the  estimated  value  of  over  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars — for  the  furtherance  of 
the  same  object. 

This  property  included  a  large  tract  of  real  estate 
on  Wellington  and  Chandler  Streets,  and  in  Janu- 
ary, 1874,  the  Front  Street  property  was  abandoned 
and  the  hospital  transferred  to  the  Jaques  home- 
stead, on  Wellington  Street,  as  quieter  and  more 
commodious.  This  building  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  present  Jaques  Avenue.  Sixteen  patients 
could  now  be  cared  for,  but  there  was  still  constant 
demand  for  more  room,  and  in  1876  two  pavilions 
of  wood  were  added  to  the  house,  one  accomo- 
dating eight  and  the  other  five  patients.  By 
the  terms  of  Mr.  Jaques'  bequtst,  the  city  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  forfeit  of  two  hundred  dollars  a 
mouth  until  a  permanent  building  should  be  erected 
on  the  site  bequeathed  for  that  purpose.  Strong 
objections  to  this  site  existed  in  certain  quarters, 
but  work  on  a  permanent  structure  was  begun  in 
1880,  and,  December  8,  1881,  the  patients  were 
transferred  to  the  present  building,  then  consisting 
of  the  administrative  building,  and  the  two  wards, 
known  as    F    and   M,  with   kitchen    and    laundry. 
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In  1882  an  isolating  ward — now  a  corridor — was 
added.  In  1884  a  new  isolating  ward  of  wood  was 
built,  and  in  1885  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Gill  and 
Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury  enabled  the  trustees  to  build 
the  Gill  and  Salisbury  wards — both  imperatively 
demanded  by  the  great  increase  in  applications  for 
admission.  A  bequest  of  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Knowles, 
of  the  amount  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  be- 
came available  in  1887,  and  in  1888  the.  Knowles 
Lying-in  Ward,  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  designed,  was  erected  and  is  now  in 
operation  as  part  of  the  hospital.  In  seventeen 
years  the  number  of  beds  has  been  increased  from 
eight  to  sixty,  and  the  yearly  number  of  admi^sions 
from  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  to  eight  hundred 
and  forty-five.  A  training-school  for  nurses  was 
established  in  1883  ;  during  the  last  year  extensive 
improvements  were  made  in  kitchen  and  general 
arrangements,  and  the  hospital  may  now  fairly  be 
considered  to  fill  the  place,  not  only  of  a  city,  but, 
to  a  large  extent,  of  a  county  hospital,'  many  of  its 
patients  coming  from  the  neighboring  and  more  dis- 
tant towns. 

More  than  six  thousand  patients  have  been  treated 
since  it  was  opened.  Dr.  John  G.  Park  was  super- 
intendent in  1871-72,  Dr.  L.  Wheeler  in  1872-74, 
Dr.  C.  A.  Peabody  in  1871^76,  Dr.  J.  B.  Rich  in 
1876-81,  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Peabody  from  1881  to  the 
present  time. 

Of  the  original  visiting  staff",  Drs.  E.  Warner  and 
G.  E.  Francis  still  remain ;  Drs.  J.  G.  Park  and 
H.  Y.  Simpson  resigned  in  1872,  Dr.  Gage  in 
1880,  Dr.  Martin  in  1882,  Drs.  R.  Woodward  and 
G.  A.  Bates  in  1883,  Drs.  Wood  and  J.  N.  Bice 
in  1886,  while  Drs.  H.  Clarke  and  J.  N.  Bates 
died  while  still  members,  the  former  in  1880 
and  the  latter  in  1883.  Vacancies  thus  occasioned 
were  filled  by  the  appointments  of  Drs.  J.  O.  Mar- 
ble and  L.  Wheeler  in  1872,  Drs.  J.  B.  Rich  and 
C.  A.  Peabody  in  1880,  Drs.  W.  H.  Workman  and 
Wesley  Davis  in  1881,  Dr.  O.  H.  Everett  in  1883, 
Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward  in  1886  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Get- 
chell  in  1888. 

At  present  the  staif  consists  of — physicians :  Drs. 
J.  O.  Marble,  Wesley  Davis,  J.  B.  Rich,  A.  C. 
Getchell ;  Surgeons  :  E.  Warner,  G.  E.  Francis,  O. 
H.  Everett,  S.  B.  Woodward.  Dr.  Dixon,  oculist 
and  aurist  from  1874,  was  succeeded  in  1888  by 
Dr.  D.  narrower,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Danforth 
was  appointed  pathologist.  Dr.  L.  Wheeler  has 
charge  of  the  Knowles  Maternity  Ward.  On  the 
consulting  staff"  are  Drs.  Martin,  J.  M.  Rice  and  J. 
G.  Park. 

The  Board  of  Government  consists  of  seven  trus- 
tees, chosen  by  the  City  Council  in  concurrence  in 

1  In  1850  great  eiforta  were  made,  for  the  establishment  of  a  county 
hospitiil  here,  but  sufficieut  money  could  not  be  secured.  Dr.  Wilder, 
of  Leominster,  first  presented  the  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the  District 
Medical  Society. 


January, — one  from  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  two 
from  the  Common  Council  and  four  from  the  citi- 
zens at  large.  On  this  board  the  medical  profession 
has  been  represented  by  Drs.  Sargent,  Kelly,  Gage 
and  Wood. 

Private  Hospitals. — 1863. —  Wellington  Hospital. 
— From  January  to  October,  1863,  Mr.  Timothy  W. 
Wellington  maintained,  at  his  own  expense,  on  Mason 
Street,  a  hospital  for  sick  and  disabled  soldiers.  There 
were  accommodations  for  thirty  persons,  and,  per- 
haps, one  hundred  in  all  received  treatment  and  care. 
"  Dr."  Lunsford  Lane,  once  a  slave,  was  in  charge 
and  was  assisted  by  his  wife  and  daughter.  Dr.  O. 
Martin,  who,  as  surgeon  of  the  board  of  enrollment, 
had  charge  of  everything  medical  or  surgical  pertain- 
ing to  soldiers  in  this  Congressional  district,  visited 
the  sick  as  opportunity  off"ered,  other  physicians  oc- 
casionally assisting. 

1867. — Sisters  of  Mercy  Hospital. — In  January,  1867, 
Rev.  John  J.  Power,  pastor  of  St.  Anne's  Church,  on 
Shrewsbury  Street,  opened,  in  the  building  next  east 
of  that  structure,  a  hospital  for  the  benefit  of  girls 
living  out  in  service.  To  "  encourage  providence 
and  maintain  self-respect,"  a  trifling  monthly  sum 
(twenty-five  cents)  was  required  by  which  the  payer 
became  entitled  to  a  bed,  nursing  and  medicine  in  time 
of  sickness.  Eighty-three  hundred  dollars  was  ob- 
tained by  a  fair  held  in  October,  1866,  and  the  hospital 
remained  in  operation  until  the  City  Hospital  was 
opened  in  1871.  About  fifteen  patients  were  treated 
each  year;  the  nursing  was  done  by  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy.  Dr.  Peter  E.  Hubon  was  in  regular  attend- 
ance, but  the  institution  received  visits  from  other 
physicians  of  the  city,  many  of  whom  offered  their 
services. 

1872. — Herbert  Hall,  a  private  hospital  for  mental 
disease,  established  by  Dr.  Merrick  Bemis,  who  still 
manages  it,  is  situated  on  Salisbury  Street,  near  the 
Highland  School. 

1874. —  Washburn  Free  Dispensary. — By  the  will  of 
Ichabod  Washburn,  who  died  in  1869,  a  generous  sum 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  trustees  to  be  expended  in 
the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  a  hospital  and 
dispensary  in  memory  of  his  deceased  daughters. 
When,  in  1873,  the  bequest  became  available,  the 
City  Hospital  was  in  operation,  and,  as  another 
would  at  that  time  have  been  superfluous,  it  was  de- 
termined, after  inefliectual  attempts  to  consolidate  the 
interests  of  the  two  institutions,  to  open  the  dispensary 
only.  Accordingly  the  building  on  Front  Street, 
just  vacated  as  a  hospital,  was  secured  and  the  dis- 
pensary maintained  there,  and  at  the  building  No.  11 
Trumbull  Street  until  1888,  when  it  was  transferred 
to  a  house  fitted  up  for  it,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Me- 
morial Hospital  on  Belmont  Street.  Physicians  are 
in  attendance  daily  from  11.30  to  1,  Sundays  and 
holidays  excepted.  Patients  unable  to  come  to  the 
dispensary  are  visited  at  their  homes. 

In  the  fourteen  years  since  it  was  established  about 
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thirty-five  thousand  poor  persons  have  received  medi- 
cal advice  and  treatment,  to  whom  eighty  thousand 
visits  and  consultations  have  been  given. 

The  attending  physicians  at  present  are  Drs.  O.  H. 
Everett,  David  Harrovver,  Jr.,  A.  C.  Getchell,  W.  H. 
Dan  forth  and  Homer  Gage.  Drs.  E.  Warner,  G.  E. 
Francis,  L.  S.  Dixon,  L.  Wheeler,  W.  H.  Workman, 
S.  B.  Woodward  and  L.  F.  Woodward  have  at  various 
times  been  members  of  the  staff. 

1888. — The  Memorial  Hospital,  incorporated  under 
the  will  of  Ichabod  Washburn,  April  20,  1871.  This 
hospital  was  first  opened  in  June,  1888,  in  the  Sam- 
uel Davis  house  on  Belmont  Street.  It  is  designed 
exclusively  for  women  and  children,  and  can  accom- 
modate eighteen  patients.  Since  it  was  opened  it  has 
been  quite  constantly  full,  and  additional  buildings 
will  evidently  be  needed  in  the  near  future.  Miss  F. 
F.  Kice  is  superintendent.  The  visiting  staff  of  six 
physicians  includes :  For  women,  Dr.  L.  Wheeler, 
Dr.  O.  H.  Everett,  Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward  ;  for  chil- 
dren, Dr.  L.  F.  Woodward,  Dr.  G.  O.  Ward,  Dr. 
Homer  Gage. 

Miscellaneous. — 1850. —  Worcester  Medical  Insti- 
tution (Worcester  Medical  School,  Woreebter  Botan- 
ico-Medical  College). — This  school,  for  which  the 
many  turreted  building  on  Providence  Street  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Worcester  Academy  was  originally 
erected  in  1850-51,  was  founded  by  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Calvin  Newton,  for  the  instruction  of  those  practi- 
tioners of  medicine  variously  known  as  Thompson- 
ians,  Beachites,  eclectics  and  botanic  physicians. 
Courses  of  lectures  had  been  given  in  rooms  in  Waldo 
block  in  1846^7 ;  an  act  of  incorporation  was  ob" 
tained  from  the  Legislature  March  10,  1849 ;  finally 
sufficient  funds  were  secured  to  build  a  school  on  land 
given  for  the  purpose  by  John  W.  Pond.  Instruc- 
tion was  given  by  a  full  faculty,  and  in  1851  a  cla^s 
of  fourteen  was  graduated,  while  nearly  two  hundred 
students  had  been  in  attendance  since  1846,  some 
from  States  as  remote  as  Mississippi,  Indiana  and 
Tennessee.  The  school  collapsed  from  want  of  pat- 
ronage soon  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Newton,  always  its 
leading  spirit. 

Tke  Worr.ester  Water  Cure,'  established  by  Dr.  Seth 
Rogers  in  1851  in  a  building  rented  by  him  of  Mr. 
Edward  Earle  on  Fountain  Street,  was  maintained 
there  with  varying  success  until  Dr.  Rogers'  with- 
drawal from  the  city  in  1864.  (See  biographical 
notice  of  Dr.  Seth  Rogers.) 

1877. — Board  of  Health. — This  important  board, 
established  in  accordance  with  legislative  enact- 
ment in  1877,  consists  of  three  members,  of  which 
the  city  physician  is  ex  officio  one.  The  remaining 
two  are  appointed  biennially  by  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men. Its  duties  involve  the  abatement  of  nuisances, 
investigation  and  regulation  of  contagious  diseases, 
and  general  oversight  of  all  that  pertains  to  the 
health  of  the  city. 


CHAPTER   CLXXXIX. 

WORCESTER— ( Continued. ) 

HOMCEOPATHY. 
BY  CHARLES  L.  NICHOLS,  M.D. 

Joseph  Birnstill  had  the  honor  of  introducing 
the  practice  of  hommopathy  to  the  citizens  of  Wor- 
cester in  the  year  1844.  His  office  was  in  the  west 
side  of  the  house  on  Walnut  Street,  at  the  corner 
of  Maple  Street,  and  he  continued  here  in  practice 
until  1847.  He  then  removed  to  Boston,  where  he 
remained  for  several  years  in  active  work,  until  his 
removal  to  Newfon,  where  he  died  in  1865. 

J.  K.  Clark  came  to  Worcester  May  8,  1849,  and 
remained  here  until  1855,  when  he  removed  to  Eliza- 
beth City,  Ohio,  and  thence,  in  1858,  into  Kentucky. 
A  ie^  years  later  he  moved  to  Sacramento,  Cal., 
where  he  continued  to  practice  for  a  number  of  years. 

Dr.  Bugbee  was  in  practice  here  in  1853  and 
1854,  and  then  removed  to  Warren,  Vt.,  where  he  died 
in  1859. 

Lemuel  B.  Nichols  was  born  in  Bradford,  N.  H., 
October  6,  1816.  His  father  though  a  physician  of 
considerable  skill  and  attainments,  had  destined  hira 
for  a  farmer's  life,  but  literary  tastes  and  hereditary 
instinct  prevailed  and  he  entered  Brown  University 
and  graduated  in  1842.  The  next  four  years  he  spent 
in  teaching,  and  was  instrumental  in  raising  the 
grade  of  the  public  schools  of  Providence.  While 
there  he  married  Lydia  C.  Anthony,  daughter  of 
James  Anthony,  a  prominent  manufacturer  in  Provi- 
dence. In  consequence  of  the  sickness  of  his  family 
he  became  acquainted  with  homoeopathic  practice 
and  studied  its  principles  with  Drs.  Okie  and  Preston 
in  that  city.  After  the  required  amount  of  study  he 
received  his  degree  as  a  regular  physician,  in  1848,  at 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine.  In  1849  he 
came  to  Worcester,  where  he  practiced  as  a  homce- 
opathic  physician  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Al- 
though slight  in  form  and  delicate  in  appearance,  in 
consequence  of  his  sedentary  life,  he  possessed  a 
wonderful  constitution  and  great  power  of  endur- 
ance. His  quiet  confidence  and  ready  sympathy 
won  him  a  large  place  in  the  public  heart  and  gave 
him  an  extensive  practice  from  the  beginning.  His 
death,  September  28, 1883,  left  a  wide  circle  of  friends 
and  patients  to  deplore  their  loss.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Worcester  County  Homoeopathic 
Medical  Society,  and  was  its  first  president  in  1866. 
It  was  his  custom  to  avoid  all  public  otfice  and  to 
confine  himself  strictly  to  the  limits  of  professional 
life,  seeking  to  elevate  his  chosen  profession  by 
steady,  conscientious  effort. 

J.  E.  Linnell  was  born  at  Orleans,  Barnstable 
County,  Mass.,  June  9,1822.  He  removed  to  Am- 
herst at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was  educated  at 
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Amherst  College.  Having  studied  medicine  with 
the  late  Dr.  L.  J.  Gridley,  of  Amherst,  he  obtained 
his  diploma  at  the  Medical  Department  of  Dartmouth 
College  in  1844.  He  began  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  Prescott,  Mass.,  in  the  spring  of  1845,  where  he 
remained  for  one  year  and  then  formed  a  partnership 
with  Dr.  Wood,  of  East  Douglas.  Soon  after  this, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Wood,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  extensive  practice,  covering  a  large 
circle  of  families.  The  long  rides,  extending  often 
into  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  the  constant 
strain  of  work  at  the  end  of  nine  years  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  withdraw  for  a  time.  During 
this  resting  time,  his  attention  being  called  to  the 
favorable  effects  of  homoeopathic  treatment,  he  at- 
tended a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Homosopathic 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  then  settled  in 
Worcester,  January  1,  1855,  as  a  homojopathic  phy- 
sician. For  ten  years  he  continued  practice  here  in 
connection  with  Dr.  L.  B.  Nichols,  but  again  in  con- 
sequence of  failing  health  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
and  gave  up  his  practice  to  Dr.  W.  B.  Chamberlain. 
He  removed,  in  1865,  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  as  general 
agent  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  but 
feeling  again  recruited,  in  a  few  years  resumed  his 
practice,  which  was  continued  until  1886.  Since 
that  time,  his  health  being  seriously  impaired,  he  has 
withdrawn  from  active  practice.  He  married,  No- 
vember 27,  1848,  Fanny  A.  Graves,  of  Sunderland, 
Mass.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  for  many  years  and 
was,  in  1864,  president  of  that  society.  By  his  kindly 
and  sympathetic  manner  he  attracted  many  friends, 
and  by  his  careful  and  conscientious  treatment  he 
aided  materially  the  establishment  of  homoeopathy 
in  this  city, 

John  B.  Mooee  was  born  in  Concord,  N.  H.  After 
his  academic  education  he  studied  medicine  in  the 
office  of  Dr.  Alpheus  Morrill  in  his  native  town.  He 
came  to  Worcester  in  1869,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  his  father  a  year  later  he  returned  to  Con- 
cord, where  he  still  continues  in  active  practice. 

W.  E.  Richards  practiced  in  Worcester  during 
the  years  1868-69.  In  1870  he  removed  to  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  but  the  climate  proving  too  harsh,  he  settled 
in  Boston,  where  his  practice  was  very  extensive. 
He  spent  much  of  his  time,  also,  in  extending  the 
advantages  of  homoeopathic  practice  to  the  poor  in 
the  dispensaries ;  but  a  few  years  ago,  his  health  being 
broken  down  by  work  and  necessary  exposure,  he  re- 
tired to  Newton,  where  he  now  resides. 

David  Hunt,  born  in  Providence,  received  his 
degree  at  Harvard  Medical  School  and  began  prac- 
tice in  Worcester  as  a  homoeopathic  physician  in 
1868.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  removed  to  Bos- 
ton, where  he  was  associated  with  Dr.  I.  T.  Talbot 
for  a  short  time.  After  several  years  of  study  in 
this  country  and  abroad  he  returned  t »  Boston, 
where  he  has  since  practiced   as  a  specialist  in  dis- 


eases of  the  '  eye.    He  was  an  active,  earnest  worker 
settled  in  Worcester. 

Wm.  B.  Chamberlain  was  born  in  Loudon, 
N.  H.,  September  15,  1827.  After  a  good  academic 
education  at  Tilton,  he  entered  as  student  of  medi- 
cine in  1849  the  office  of  Dr.  Alpheus  Morrill,  in 
Concord,  N.  H.  With  him  and  with  Dr.  S.  M.  Gate, 
of  Augusta,  Me.,  as  preceptors,  he  studied  during 
the  intervals  of  lectures  at  the  Dartmouth  Medical 
School.  Later  he  attended  a  course  at  the  Cleve- 
land Medical  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1854. 
He  at  once  settled  in  Keene,  N.  H.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  May,  1863.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
introduce  homoeopathy  to  that  part  of  the  State,  and 
by  his  natural  qualities  and  earnest  labors  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  new  method  very  popular,  as 
well  as  in  gathering  for  himself  an  extensive  field  of 
practice.  His  health  giving  way  under  the  strain, 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  work.  He  went  to 
Fitchburg  for  a  few  months  to  assist  his  brother-in- 
law,  Dr.  J.  C.  Freeland,  and  thence  to  New  York  to 
study  in  the  hospitals  and  gain  a  much-needed  rest. 
On  January  1,  1866,  he  was  called  to  Worcester  to 
take  the  field  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Linnell,  and  has  remained 
here  since  that  time.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Worcester  County  Homoeopathic  Medical  So- 
ciety, was  twice  its  president  and  was,  in  1872,  pres- 
ident of  the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Medical 
Society.  Since  the  beginning  of  his  labors  in  Wor- 
cester he  had  associated  with  him  some  other  physi- 
cian, either  as  partner  or  assistant,  each  of  whom,  in 
turn,  has  settleol  here  in  independent  practice.  His 
ever-ready  and  generous  aid  has  endeared  him  to  his 
professional  brethren,  while  his  personal  qualities 
and  extensive  medical  knowledge  have  everywhere 
surrounded  him  with  numerous  friends  and  a  large 
clientele.  Though  frequent  absences  from  work 
have  been  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  strain  of 
his  professional  labors,  he  has  always  been  overbur- 
dened with  the  number  of  those  seeking  his  aid  as 
soon  as  he  resumed  practice,  and  he  still  continues 
to  do  good  work  for  the  cause  of  homoeopathy,  as 
well  as  in  aid  of  suffering  humanity. 

Mary  G.  Baker  came  to  Worcester  in  the  fall  of 
1868,  from  Middleboro',  Mass.,  where  she  had  been 
engaged  in  a  large  practice  in  association  with  her 
husband.  She  gained  many  friends  during  her  labors 
here,  and  was  engaged  in  active  practice  until  her 
death,  February,  1880. 

John  M.  Barton,  born  in  Worcester,  September 
4,  1845,  graduated  at  the  Homosopathic  Medical 
School  of  Philadelphia  in  1870.  After  two  years  of 
practice  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  he  came  to  Worcester  in 
1872,  and  was  associated  with  Dr.  W.  B.  Chamberlain 
for  the  succeeding  three  years.  Since  that  time  he 
has  engaged  in  independent  practice. 

John  H.  Carmichael,  born  at  Sand  Lake,  Rens- 
selaer County,  N.  Y.,  January  29,  1851,  graduated 
from  the  Medical  Department  of  Union  University  in 
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1874.  He  settled  in  Worcester  February,  1874, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years,  and  then  removed 
to  Warren.  After  two  year.s  of  practice  in  that  town, 
and  a  year  of  renewed  medical  study  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  he  returned  to 
Worcester  in  1879,  where  he  remained  until  January, 
1883.  In  1883  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Dr. 
L.  A.  Phillips,  of  Boston,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Collins,  of  Springfield,  he  removed 
to  that  city,  succeeded  to  his  practice,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  enjoy  a  large  field  of  labor. 

Francis  Beick  was  born  in  Gardner  in  1838,  his 
ancestors  being  among  the  original  settlers  of  that 
town.  Having  studied  with  Dr.  Sawyer,  of  his  native 
place,  he  entered  the  Homtuopathic  Hospital  College 
of  Cleveland,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1861. 
After  some  years  of  practice  in  Keene,  N.  H.,  he 
came  to  Worcester  in  1875,  where  he  took  the  prac- 
tice of  Dr.  Chamberlain  for  one  year  during  his 
absence  abroad.  The  subsequent  year  he  remained 
with  Dr.  Chamberlain  as  equal  partner,  and  then 
established  a  separate  office. 

Charles  L.  Nichols,  born  in  Worcester,  May  29, 
1851,  studied  at  the  Highland  Military  School.  He 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1872,  and  at  Har- 
vard Medical  School  in  1875.  After  a  year  at  the 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  of  Ward's  Island,  New  York, 
he  entered  the  office  of  his  father,  Dr.  L.  B.  Nichols, 
in  1876,  and  was  associated  with  him  until  hia  death, 
in  1883,  when  he  succeeded  to  his  practice. 

C.  Otis  Goodwin  was  born  in  Reading,  Mass., 
April  19,  1849.  Educated  at  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
dover,  he  studied  for  some  years  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
J.  N.  Bates,  of  Worcester.  He  attended  the  Homceo- 
pathic  Medical  School  of  Boston  University,  and 
graduated  in  1877.  In  the  summer  of  this  year  he 
settled  in  Worcester,  where  he  has  remained  since 
that  time. 

Edward  L.  Mellus  was  born  in  Lubec,  Me., 
May  24,  1848.  After  being  engaged  in  business  in 
the  West  for  seven  or  eight  years,  he  determined  to 
enter  the  medical  profession,  and  studied  at  Jefferson 
Medical  School,  in  Philadelphia,  whence  he  gradu- 
ated in  1878.  He  settled  in  Cherry  Valley  in  1878, 
where  he  remained  for  one  year,  and  then  entered 
the  office  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Chamberlain,  with  whom  he 
was  associated  until  1883.  Since  this  time  he  has 
been  in  independent  practice. 

John  K.  Warren  was  born  in  Manchester,  N.  H., 
March  1,  1846.  He  graduated  at  the  New  York 
Homoeopathic  Medical  College  in  1870,  and  settled 
at  once  in  Palmer,  Mass.  He  remained  there  for  nine 
years  and  then  went  abroad  for  a  year's  study  in  the 
Hospitals,  returning  to  Palmer,  where  he  practiced 
until  1882.  He  then  canieto  Worcester  in  December 
of  that  year  and  has  remained  until  the  present  time. 

Adaline  Williams  graduated  from  the  New 
York  Hospital  College  for  Women  in  1880,  and  came 
to  Worcester  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Mary  G.  Baker,  in 


1880.     She  is  now  associated  with   Dr.  W.  B.  Cham- 
berlain. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  several  have  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Worcester  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  the  number  of  homcpopathic  physicians  in 
the  city  at  this  time  being  fifteen,  there  seems  to  be 
a  very  satisfactory  growth  among  the  public  in  favor 
of  this  method  of  practice.  Among  the  societies  and 
associations  under  the  auspices  of  the  homceopathic 
physicians,  two  only  need  be  noticed  here : 

1.  The  Worcester  County  Homceopathic  Med- 
ical Society,  founded  in  1866,  with  a  membership  of 
eight,  to-day  numbers  forty-five  active  members  and 
holds  its  meetings  quarterly,  at  the  society  rooms,  13 
Mechanic  Street,  where  a  library  of  about  one  thou- 
sand volumes  has  already  been  collected. 

2.  The  Worcester  Homceopathic  Dispensary 
Association  consists  of  all  homceopathic  physicians 
in  the  city.  The  meetings,  on  every  alternate  week 
during  the  winter  months,  are  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
association.  The  dispensary,  established  at  No.  58 
Mechanic  Street,  October  4,  1880,  by  the  labors  of 
Drs.  Charles  L.  Nichols  and  J.  H.  Carmichael,  was 
incorporated  January  15,  1885,  and  is  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions  and  by  a  legacy  of  the  late 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Knowles.  The  dispensary  rooms  are  at  13 
Mechanic  Street,  and  the  hours  are  from  ten  to  eleven, 
every  forenoon.  The  work  is  in  charge  of  the 
homoeopathic  physicians  of  the  city,  each  one  of  whom 
has  contributed  his  share  of  the  labors  of  this  charity. 


CHAPTER    CXC. 

WORCESTER— ( Continued. ) 

military  history. 

by  j.  ev.\rts  greene. 

Daniel  Gookin  was  the  first  person  of  distinction 
bearing  a  military  title  whose  name  is  connected 
with  the  history  of  Worcester.  He  was  appointed 
in  1665  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Proprietors  of 
Lands  near  Quinsigamond,  to  promote  their  settle- 
ment. He  was  appointed  in  1681  major-general  of 
the  colony,  after  holding  minor  military  titles  for 
many  years.  His  services  were  highly  esteemed  by 
his  associates,  as  those  of  a  man  so  justly  eminent  in 
the  councils  and  active  service  of  the  colony  could 
not  fail  to  be.  He  never  lived  here.and  his  part  in 
the  founding  of  Worcester  was  of  a  civil  rather  than 
a  military  nature.  But  no  military  history  of  Wor- 
cester would  be  reasonably  complete  without  men- 
tion of  the  name  at  least  of  this  wise,  valiant  and 
humane  man. 

Worcester,  like  other  early  New  England  settle- 
ments, was  at  first  and  for  many  years  a  military 
colony.      The  need   and    opportunities    of   defence 
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against  the  savage  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
considered  in  choosing  the  site  of  the  settlement,  and 
among  the  earliest  buildings  were  those  strong  places, 
fortified  against  Indian  atlack,  called  forts,  garrisons 
or  block-houses,  built  of  squared  logs  so  notched  or 
framed  at  the  corners  as  to  fit  closely  together,  and 
strongly  pinned.  The  entrance  was  secured  by  a 
heavy  door  of  plank.  The  upper  story  was  made  to 
project  two  feet  or  more  beyond  the  lower,  with  loop- 
holes for  the  fire  of  the  garrison,  so  that  an  attacking 
.enemy  might  not  take  shelter  against  the  walls  out  of 
range  of  the  muskets  fired  from  the  loopholes  in  the 
lower  story.  Block-houses  so  built  were  proof 
against  arrows  or  the  musketry  of  that  time,  and  per- 
fectly defensible  against  any  attacking  force  unpro- 
Tided  with  artillery.  One  of  these  block-houses 
was  built  very  early,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Lincoln  Square,  and  on  the  bank  of  the 
brook  which  from  it  was  called  Fort  Kiver.  Others 
■were  built  later,  one  about  a  mile  farther  south  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Leicester  road,  another  to  the 
eastward  and  still  another  to  the  northward  of  Adams 
Square.  At  the  last  named  a  long  iron  cannon  was 
mounted,  rather  to  give  the  alarm  in  case  of  danger 
than  for  the  effect  of  its  shot  upon  the  enemy. 

Scarcely  had  the  first  systematic  settlement  of  the 
town  begun,  with  hopeful  prospects,  when  Philip's  War 
broke  out,  in  1675.  It  is  unneces^ary  here  to  con- 
sider its  origin  or  detail  its  incidents,  since  Worces- 
ter was  the  scene  of  scarcely  any  of  its  operations 
nor  did  its  inhabitants,  as  such,  take  part  in  them. 
The  people,  few  in  number,  far  from  succor  and  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  haunts  of  hostile 
savages,  deeerted  their  new  homes  and  took  refuge  in 
the  older  towns.  Some  of  them,  however,  performed 
notable  feats  of  valor  and  leadership.  Captain 
(afterwards  major)  Daniel  Henchman  commanded, 
in  April,  1676,  a  force  consisting  of  three  companies 
of  infantry  and  three  of  cavalry,  co-operating  with  a 
force  Irom  Connecticut  to  scour  the  forests  on  both 
sides  of  the  Connecticut  River  from  Hadley  north- 
ward, to  harass  the  savages  and  prevent  them  from 
fishing  there,  as  was  their  custom  at  that  season. 
Lieutenant  Ephraim  Curtis,  described  as  of  Sudbury, 
was  one  of  Captain  Wheeler's  company,  who  were 
ambushed  near  Brookfield  and  suffered  great  loss, 
and  the  survivors  of  whom  were  besieged  in  that 
town  by  several  hundred  Indians.  Curtis,  after  two 
unsuccessful  attempts,  eluded  the  watchfulness  of  the 
'besiegers  and  made  his  way  on  foot,  through  the  hos- 
tile country,  at  great  hazard,  to  summon  relief  to  the 
beleaguered  garrison. 

After  the  sharp  lesson  of  Philip's  War  the  Indians 
of  the  neighborhood  were  no  longer  formidable,  but 
the  frontier  settlements  were  harried  and  distres-ed 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Western  Indians,  the  Mo- 
hawks from  beyond  the  Hudson,  and  in  Queen 
Anne's  War  by  the  French  and  Indians  from  Canada. 

Among  the  other  consequences  of  the  arrogant  ego- 


tism of  Louis  XIV.  were  the  death  or  captivity  of 
many  hapless  people  in  the  frontier  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  wasting  of  their  homes.  The  feeble 
foothold  which  civilization  had  gained  in  the  for- 
ests and  meadows  of  Worcester  was  again  relin- 
quished, because  a  foolish  old  man  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  insisted  upon  making  his  grandson 
King  of  Spain.  The  weariness  of  Europe  brought 
peace  to  New  England,  which  was  weary  enough, 
too,  of  alarm,  ambush  and  massacre.  The  peace 
of  Utrecht  put  an  end  to  the  raids  from  Canada,  and 
Worcester  was  replanted. 

But  Captain  Francis  Nicholson,  next  in  authority 
to  Governor  Andros,  found  some  people  in  Worcester 
in  1688,  for  he  writes  near  the  end  of  August  in  that  ■ 
year  that,  finding  the  people  disturbed  by  fears  of  In- 
dian attacks  and  especially  by  the  gathering  of  Indians 
at  two  forts  not  very  far  away,  he  sent  them  word 
not  to  quit  the  place,  for  they  might  be  sure  of  help. 
He  then  went  to  Worcester,  where  he  found  some  few 
men  left  and  directed  them  to  fortify  the  place  and 
by  no  means  to  quit  it.  Captain  Nicholson  also 
visited  the  Indian  forts,  finding  the  Indians  there 
afraid  both  of  their  white  neighbors  and  of  strange 
Indians  from  the  West,  and  he  persuaded  them  to 
leave  their  forts  and  go  down  "  among  the  English 
plantations."  But  in  spite  of  Captain  Nicholson's 
encouragement  and  the  importance  of  the  place  as  a 
station  on  the  road  to  the  settlements  on  the  Con- 
necticut, the  settlers  here  not  being  strong  enough 
in  numbers  to  defend  themselves,  again  abandoned 
their  homes,  and  the  place  lay  desolate  until  the 
attempt  at  settlement  was  renewed  in  1713. 

Peace  prevailed  without  serious  interruption  for 
about  nine  years,  but  in  1722  a  war,  not  European,  but 
American,  in  its  origin,  began.  The  disturbers  of  the 
peace  were  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  north  and  east, 
the  allies  of  the  French  in  Canada.  Five  men  of 
Wercester  were  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  settle- 
ments as  scouts  in  the  company  of  Major  John  Chand- 
ler. Sergeant  Benjamin  Flagg  had  two  of  them  under 
his  immediate  command  in  the  town ;  two  others  were 
stationed  in  Leicester.  In  the  next  year  seven  men 
of  Worcester  were  enlisted  as  soldiers  in  the  autumn 
and  served  through  the  winter.  In  1721  hostile  par- 
ties of  Indians  were  discovered  or  suspected  in  the 
forests  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  the  selectmen, 
representing  to  the  Governor  that  Worcester,  by  its 
position,  covering  the  long  interval  between  Rutland 
and  Lancaster,  lay  "  much  exposed  to  the  Indian 
rebels,"  petitioned  for  soldiers  to  strengthen  the  front 
garrisons  and  to  scout  the  woods  as  a  relief  to  the  in- 
habitants, who  were  very  much  disheartened  by  reason 
of  the  present  danger  they  believed  themselves  to  be 
in.  Otherwise  they  feared  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  garrisons  to  keep  their  stations.  Other  urgent 
petitions  for  relief  were  made  during  the  spring  of 
this  year,  but  it  was  not  given  until  the  summer 
was   well    advanced,   when    nineteen    soldiers   were 
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stationed  in  Worcester  and  remained  here  until  near 
the  end  of  October.  They  had  no  commissioned  offi- 
cer, but  were  posted  as  independent  guards  under 
general  instructions  to  keep  their  stations,  watch  for 
the  enemy  and  protect  the  inhabitants.  In  the  same 
year  Uriah  Ward,  an  enlisted  soldier  from  Worcester, 
was  killed  by  the  Indians  at  Rutland.  No  attack 
was  made  upon  Worcester,  though  hostile  Indians 
were  seen  and  fired  upon  by  the  guard  in  a  garrison- 
house.  In  the  spring  of  1725,  again,  the  people  were 
alarmed  by  the  presence  of  hostile  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood  and  petitioned  for  succor.  Twelve 
men  at  least,  and  perhaps  more,  were  sent  by  Colonel 
Chandler,  whose  military  charge  embraced  this  town 
with  others.  Indians  were  seen,  but  no  attacks  were 
made.  Captain  Samuel  Wright,  who  seems  to  have 
been  in  command,  reports  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Chand- 
ler: "We  have  now  taken  a  method  to  hunt  them 
with  dog^,  and  have  started  them  out  of  their  thickets 
twice  and  see  them  run  out,  but  at  such  a  distance  we 
could  not  come  at  them.''  The  Indian  troubles  were 
ended  for  the  time  at  the  close  of  this  year  by  a  treaty 
made  with  the  Indians. 

Since  that  time  no  public  enemy,  unless  we  may 
include  under  that  descriptiim  the  force  gathered  in 
Shays'  Rebellion,  has  appeared  in  Worcester.  In- 
stead of  begging  for  help  to  defend  their  own  homes, 
the  people  of  the  town  have  contributed  largely,  ac- 
cording to  their  numbers  and  their  means,  to  the 
common  defence,  and  never  more  generously  than  in 
the  wars  with  the  French  and  Indians,  which  were 
almost  continuouri  from  1744  to  1763.  Up  to  this 
time  the  men  enlisted  or  employed  as  soldiers  in 
Worcester  had  but  short  terms  of  service,  and  were 
not  trained  or  instructed  to  march  in  compact  bodies 
or  to  perform  those  movements  and  evolutions  which 
are  now  required  of  all  military  bodies,  and  profi- 
ciency in  which  is  expected  of  every  soldier,  and  es- 
pecially of  every  officer.  Such  training  would  then 
have  been  useless  or  worse.  The  operations  of  that 
time  seldom  required  a  large  force — never  more  than 
a  few  hundred — and  the  nature  of  the  country  in 
which  operations  were  conducted,  covered  with  dense 
forests  or  thickets  and  deep  morasses,  intersected 
only  by  narrow  paths,  made  movements  in  close 
columns  impossible,  while  the  skulking  tactics  of  the 
enemy  would  have  made  such  movements  or  regular 
formations  ineffective  and  disastrous,  as  General 
Braddock  found  in  Virginia.  They  were  rather 
scouts  than  soldiers.  Their  equipment  was  simple, 
consisting  of  scarce  anything  besides  the  long  king's 
or  queen's  arm,  with  a  few  spare  flints  and  powder- 
horn  and  bullet-pouch.  Their  supplies  of  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions  were  carried  on  pack-horses. 
All  the  able-bodied  men  were  enrolled  in  the  militia. 
Each  was  required  to  be  constantly  provided  with  a 
gun  in  good  condition  for  service  and  a  supply  of 
ammunition.  All  were  practiced  in  the  use  of  their 
weapons,  and  most  of  them  were  expert  marksmen. 


The  colonel's  command  had  territorial  limits.  He 
was  charged  with  the  protection  of  the  towns  within 
his  district  or  within  his  regiment,  as  the  familiar 
phrase  was.  It  wa.s  his  duty  to  be  vigilant,  to  keep 
well  informed  of  the  condition  of  his  frontier,  to  re- 
pel sudden  attacks  and  to  report  his  doings  and  news 
of  military  importance  to  his  superior  officers.  He 
received,  from  time  to  time,  as  occa-sion  required, 
authority  to  enlist,  or  even  to  impress  men,  for  par- 
ticular duty. 

The  officers  of  his  regiment^major,  captains, 
lieutenants  and  ensigns — were  expected  to  look  after 
the  military  interests  of  their  respective  neighbor- 
hoods, to  take  command  according  to  their  rank  in 
case  of  attack  and  to  report  to  the  colonel  all  mili- 
tary information.  The  soldiers  specially  enlisted, 
when  not  employed  in  expeditions  against  an  enemy 
in  force,  were  posted  at  the  garrison-houses  of  the 
frontier  towns,  often  only  one  or  two  at  a  house. 
Their  duty  was  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  to 
scour  the  woods  in  their  front,  so  as  to  detect  the 
presence  of  hostile  Indians  and,  in  case  of  at- 
tack, to  form  a  nucleus  of  defence,  to  which  the  in- 
habitants might  rally  when  the  alarm  was  given. 
The  officers  were  chosen  by  the  men  of  their  com- 
mands. The  system,  except  the  substitution  of 
popular  election  for  inherited  rank,  has  a  certain  re- 
semblance to  the  feudal  military  organization,  and 
the  duties  of  the  colonel  in  charge  of  his  portion  of 
the  frontier  were  not  unlike  those  of  such  mediaeval 
officials  as  the  "  Count  of  the  Saxon  shore  "  or  the 
much  later  "Warden  of  the  marches"  on  the  Scot- 
tish border. 

Henceforth  Worcester,  needing  no  immediate  de- 
fence, was  to  contribute  to  aggressive  military  op- 
erations and  to  distant  expeditions.  In  the  latest 
Indian  war  the  towns  of  Worcester,  Leicester  and 
Rutland  had  screened  Brookfield  and  Mendon,  which, 
in  Philip's  and  Queen  Anne's  Wars,  had  suffered  as 
frontier  towns.  Now  the  frontier  had  been  pushed 
forward  to  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and  Charles- 
town,  on  the  Connecticut.  In  Massachusetts  only 
Northern  Berkshire  was  exposed  to  attack  from 
Canada  and  the  Northern  Indians.  The  first  of  the 
distant  expeditions  in  which  men  from  Worcester 
were  employed  was  that  of  1745,  projected  by  Gov- 
ernor Shirley  and  commanded  by  Sir  William  Pep- 
perell,  for  the  reduction  of  the  fortress  of  Louisbourg, 
Cape  Breton,  esteemed  the  strongest  place  on  this 
continent,  described  by  Bancroft  as  "  the  key  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  bulwark  of  the  French  fisheries 
and  of  French  commerce  in  North  America."  Its 
walls  were  forty  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
eighty  feet  wide. 

Massachusetts  sent  for  the  conquest  of  this  fortress 
more  than  three  thousand  volunteers.  Worcester's 
share,  in  proportion  to  her  population  at  that  time, 
would  have  been,  perhaps,  eight  or  nine  men.     How 
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many  of  her  townspeople  enlisted  for  that  enterprise 
it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain,  but  it  is  known  that 
the  first-born  of  her  native  inhabitants,  Adonijah 
Rice,  was  one,  and  that  another,  Benjamin  Gleason, 
died  in  the  service  before  the  surrender  of  the  place. 
Here  our  townsmen  first  saw  and  formed  part  of  an 
army,  though  it  was  small,  scarcely  more  than  four 
thousand  men,  and  shared  in  the  labors  and  dangers 
of  a  siege. 

In  this  war,  too,  there  was  Indian  fighting  after  the 
old  fashion.  Eight  Worcester  men  were  of  the  garri- 
son of  Fort  Massachusetts,  in  the  winter  of  1747-48. 
This  fort  stood  where  Williamstown  now  is.  It  was 
the  extreme  outpost  and  had  been  taken  by  the  French 
in  the  year  before.  The  next  summer  fifty-three 
Worcester  men  formed  a  part  of  the  force  of  two 
hundred,  under  Brigadier  Dwight,  which  took  the 
field  to  repel  an  incursion  of  the  French.  The  enemy 
retired  before  them,  and  the  campaign  lasted  but  sev- 
enteen days.  The  officers  of  the  Worcester  contingent 
were  Daniel  Heywood,  major  ;  John  Stearns,  captain ; 
Tyrus  Rice,  lieutenant ;  Richard  Flagg,  ensign. 

The  war  was  brought  to  an  end,  in  1748,  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  because  England  and 
France  were  just  then  tired  of  fighting,  and  their 
Colonies  in  the  New  World  were  also  well  content  to 
rest  a  while.  But,  as  the  treaty  settled  nothing,  and 
left  all  the  old  causes  of  complaint  and  quarrel,  hos- 
tilities were  soon  resumed — this  time  for  the  final 
death-struggle  between  England  and  France  for  do- 
minion in  North  America. 

In  1754  thirteen  Worcester  men,  under  Captain 
John  Johnson,  served  in  Maine,  as  a  part  of  the  gar- 
rison of  the  forts  on  the  Kennebec  River.  In  the 
next  year  John  Walker,  of  Worcester,  a  soldier  of  ex- 
perience in  the  service  of  the  Province,  was  commis- 
sioned captain  in  the  Royal  Army.  Seventeen  men 
from  Worcester  served  in  Nova  Scotia,  ihis  summer 
in  the  force  commanded  by  the  Massachusetts  gen- 
eral, John  Winslow,  and,  we  must  presume,  took  part 
in  that  shameful  business — the  removal  of  the  Aca- 
dians  from  their  homes,  which  that  hard-hearted 
commander  executed  with  every  aggravation  of  de- 
ceit, treachery  and  cruelty.  One  thousand  of  these 
wretched  exiles  were  distributed  among  the  towns  of 
Massachusetts,  and  eleven  were  assigned  to  Wor- 
cester. "These  families,''  says  Lincoln,  in  his  "  His- 
tory," "torn  from  their  homes,  reduced  from  com- 
parative affluence  to  desolate  poverty,  thrown  among 
strangers  of  different  language  and  religion,  excited 
pity  for  their  misfortunes.  Their  industrious  and  frugal 
habits  and  mild  and  simple  manners  attracted  regard, 
and  they  were  treated  here  with  great  kindness.'' 

In  the  same  year  seventeen  other  Worcester  men 
were  stationed  at  Fort  Cumberland  ;  two  were  in  the 
expedition  against  Crown  Point,  and  fourteen  others 
volunteered  for  enlistment  in  September,  when  Colonel 
Chandler  was  directed  to  impress  men  for  the  rein- 
forcement of  the  army. 


Fifty-five  men  of  Worcester,  therefore,  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  military  service  in  that  year.  That 
was  the  year  in  which,  of  the  four  great  expeditions 
planned  against  the  French,  three  (that  of  Braddock 
for  the  conquest  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  that  of  Shirley 
against  Fort  Niagara,  and  that  of  Johnson  against 
Crown  Point)  came  to  a  disastrous  ending,  and  only 
the  operations  in  Nova  Scotia  were  successful. 

The  year  1756  was  a  time  of  great  military  activity 
in  the  colonies,  activity  of  preparation,  that  is  to  say, 
for  little  was  accomplished  by  the  incompetent  com- 
manders whom  the  English  Government  had  sent. 
Worcester  saw  more  of  martial  display  than  it  had 
ever  seen  before.  Colonel  Chandler  established  his 
regimental  headquarters  here,  and  the  town  was  des- 
ignated as  the  rendezvous  for  troops  to  be  mustered 
into  the  service.  A  depot  of  munitions  was  made 
for  the  arming  of  the  levies  as  they  gathered  here  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  seat  of  war,  on  the  western  frontier. 
Detachments  of  troops  arrived,  camped  for  a  while  on 
the  hills  about  the  town,  received  their  marching 
orders  and  were  succeeded  by  others.  One  company 
of  forty-three  men  was  raised  in  the  town  and  forty- 
four  others  were  borne  on  the  rolls  of  Colonel  Rug- 
gles'  regiment.  Many  died  of  disease  in  the  course 
of  the  campaign,  and  three  were  made  prisoners  and 
detained  in  captivity  at  Montreal,  until  the  exchange 
in  1758.  After  the  disastrous  surrender  of  Fort  Os- 
wego, Lord  Loudoun,  commander-in-chief,  fearing 
an  attack  from  the  French,  now  "  flushed  with  suc- 
cess," ordered  a  levy  of  the  milii^ia  for  the  reinforce- 
ment of  his  army,  and  the  companies  of  Worcester, 
under  the  command  of  Major  James  Putnam,  marched 
as  far  as  Westfield,  when  Lord  Loudoun,  having  got 
over  his  fright,  countermanded  his  orders  and  they 
returned. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  colonies  was  not  broken  by 
the  disasters  of  that  year,  and  the  mother-country 
was  resolved  upon  the  conquest  of  Canada.  On  the 
20th  of  July,  1757,  Colonel  John  Chandler,  Jr.,  com- 
manding the  First  Regiment,  made  the  following 
report  of  the  condition  of  his  command,  which  is  of 
interest,  as  illustrating  not  only  the  military  demands 
upon  our  town,  but  also  the  militia  system  of  the 
time  : 

Agreeably  to  an  order  of  the  Iionorable  bis  majesty's  council,  of  the  fifth 
of  July  last,  requiring  me  to  take  effectual  care  that  every  person,  both 
upon  the  alarm  and  train-band  lists,  within  my  regiment,  and  the  seT- 
eral  stocks  in  said  regiment,  be  furnished  with  arms  and  ammunitioa 
according  to  law,  if  tiot  already  provided  ;  immediately  on  the  receipt 
of  said  order,  I  forthwith  sent  out  my  warrant  requiring  a  strict  view 
into  the  state  of  the  respective  companies  and  town  stocks  in  my  regi- 
ment, and  returns  have  since  been  made  to  me  that  they  are  well 
equipt. 

And  agreeably  to  an  order  of  the  honorable,  his  majesty's  council  of 
the  Gth  of  June  last,  requiring  me,  in  case  of  an  alarm  being  made,  or 
notice  given  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  by  sea,  to  cause  my  regiment 
to  appear  complete  in  arms,  with  ammunition  according  to  law,  and 
each  man  to  be  furnished  with  seven  days'  provision  of  meat,  I  also 
Bent  out  my  warrant,  requiring  the  several  conipanies,  in  such  case, 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  march  to  Boston,  and  further  to  act  agree- 
ably to  such  orders  as  they  shall  receive.    Agreeat>ly  to  the  order  afore- 
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Baid,  return  baH  boon  mtu]e  from  the  reBpective  compan  ics  tbat  they  are 
ready  to  march  at  an  hour's  warning. 

John  Chandler,  Jb.,  Colonel. 

Colonel  Chandler's  regiment,  with  its  Worcester 
companies,  was  soon  called  upon  to  test  its  readiness 
for  service.  Montcalm,  with  a  force  of  French  and 
Indians,  besieged  Fort  William  Henry,  at  the  head  of 
Lake  George.  General  Webb,  who  was  within  sup- 
porting distance  with  a  sufficient  force,  and  had  actu- 
ally left  the  fort,  with  a  large  escort,  just  before  the 
place  was  invested,  hesitated  and  dawdled,  and  at 
length  sent  a  letter  advising  the  commander  to  capit- 
ulate. The  stout-hearted  Colonel  Monro  held  the 
fort  until  half  his  guns  were  burst  and  his  ammuni- 
tion was  nearly  exhausted,  and  then,  on  the  9th  of 
August,  surrendered.  Loudoun,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  General  Webb  were  terrified  by  the  pros- 
pect of  attack  from  the  victorious  French  army,  and 
Loudoun  even  talked  of  retreating  to  Long  Island  and 
there  making  a  stand  for  the  defence  of  the  continent. 
Colonel  Chandler  was  ordered  to  march  with  his  regi- 
ment to  the  western  frontier.  All  the  militia  of  the 
town  promptly  answered  the  summons.  One  company 
of  fifty -six  men  had  for  Captain,  James  Goodwin  ; 
for  Lieutenant,  Noah  Jones ;  for  Ensign,  Daniel 
Bancroft,  and  Nahum  Willard  as  surgeon.  The  other 
company,  numbering  flfty-four  men,  was  commanded 
by  Captain  John  Curtis,  and  Luke  Brown  and  Asa 
Flagg  were  lieutenant  and  ensign  respectively.  With 
tliem  marched  Colonel  Chandler  and  Major  Gardner 
Chandler.  But  by  the  time  the  regiment  had  reached 
Sheffield  General  Webb's  terror  had  abated,  the 
French  made  no  further  advance,  and  the  regiment 
was  disbanded  on  the  18th  of  August.  Eight  Wor- 
cester men,  in  a  troop  of  horse  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant Jonathan  Newbold,  of  Leicester,  were  in 
General  Webb's  army  at  Fort  Edward.  Ten  from 
this  town,  regularly  enlisted,  served  during  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  incompetfnt  and  faint-hearted  English  com- 
mander-in-chief was  recalled,  and  Pitt,  the  new 
minister,  infused  fresh  spirit  and  energy  into  the 
councils  of  his  country.  He  invited  the  colonies  to 
raise  armies  for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  promising 
that  England  would  provide  everything  except  the 
levying,  pay  and  clothing  of  the  men,  and  that  the 
King  would  strongly  recommend  to  Parliament  to 
make  proper  compensation  for  these  expenses.  Massa- 
chusetts answered  promptly  and  generously  to  this 
summons.  Nine  soldiers  from  Worcester  were  in  the 
army  which  General  Abercrombie,  in  the  summer  of 
1758,  foolishly  wasted  in  his  rash  and  blundering 
assault  upon  Ticonderoga.  After  his  failure.  General 
Amherst,  having  taken  Louisbourg,  marched  from 
Boston  for  the  West,  with  an  army  of  forty-five  hun- 
dred men.  He  halted  in  Worcester,  September  17th, 
for  a  day,  and  was  here  joined  by  Captain  Samuel 
Clark  Paine,  with  his  company,  mostly  men  of  Wor- 
cester, and  having  Daniel  McFarlaud  for  lieutenant, 


and  Samuel  Ward,  of  Lancaster,  for  ensign.  ThiR 
company  served  with  the  army  during  the  winter  and 
through  Amherst's  successful  campaign  of  the  next 
year,  in  which  he  reduced  the  fortress  of  Ticonderoga, 
and  recovered  for  the  English  the  control  of  Lake 
Cham  plain,  in  Captain  Paine's  company  were  twenty- 
three  non-commissioned  oflicers  and  privates  from 
Worcester,  and  fourteen  more  were  in  other  companies 
of  General  Ruggles'  regiment.  Besides  these  were 
William  Crawford,  chaplain  of  Colonel  Willard's 
regiment,  and  Benjamin  Stowell,  lieutenant  in  Captaia 
Johnsoa'scompany.  Captain  Paine  died  in  December, 
1759,  and  Lieutenant  McFarland  succeeded  him  in 
command  of  the  company.  William  Ward  was  made 
lieutenant.  Ensign  Samuel  Ward  having  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  adjutant  of  Colonel  Willard's 
regiment.  Thomas  Cowden,  from  Worcester,  was 
lieutenant  in  Captain  Jeff'erd's  company,  which  had 
the  names  of  twelve  Worcester  men  on  its  rolls. 
Cowden  was  made  captain  in  the  following  year,  1761, 
and  twenty-five  Worcester  men  were  in  the  army  in 
that  year.  In  the  last  year  of  the  war,  17(i2,  Wor- 
cester appears  to  have  had,  so  far  as  is  known,  only 
nine  men  in  the  military  service.  The  population  of 
the  town  at  this  time  was  probably  not  far  from  one 
thousand.  From  this  number  she  gave  to  the  provin- 
cial service  between  the  years  1748  and  1762,  accord- 
ing to  Lincoln,  who  made  a  careful  study  of  the  rolls 
and  other  records  at  the  State  House,  which  it  was 
not  in  my  power  to  make,  one  colonel,  one  lieutenant- 
colonel,  two  majors,  six  captains,  eight  lieutenants, 
seven  ensigns,  twenty-seven  sergeants,  two  surgeons, 
one  chaplain  and  one  adjutant,  besides  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  privates.  These  numbers  do  not 
include  those — of  whom  there  were  certainly  some,  but 
how  many  cannot  be  known — who  enlisted  in  the  royal 
army,  nor  the  militia  called  into  service  for  short 
terms  of  active  duty.  To  furnish  so  much  of  strength, 
valor  and  enterprise  required  great  exertions  and 
sacrifices,  and  the  military  rank  which  so  many  of  its 
sons  attained  implied  great  honor  to  a  little  and  poor 
town,  which  saw  but  few  years  of  settled  peace  since 
its  establishment.  While  sending  one-third,  at  least, 
of  their  effective  men  into  the  field,  the  people  of 
Worcester,  in  common  with  their  fellow-citizens  of 
other  Massachusetts  towns,  were  taxing  themselves 
for  war  expenses  to  an  extent  that  would  bo  deemed 
ruinous  and  intolerable  in  these  days.  The  tax  in 
one  year  was,  says  Bancroft,  thirteen  shillings  and 
four-pence  on  the  pound  ot  income,  besides  various 
excises  and  a  poll-tax  of  nineteen  shillings  on  every 
male  over  sixteen.  Such  was  the  martial  temper, 
and  such  the  generous  public  spirit  of  our  ancestors. 
The  people  of  Worcester,  and  of  other  towns  of  New 
England,  were  prepared  for  the  great  military  struggle 
of  the  Revolution  by  almost  continuous  warfare  since 
the  founding  of  the  colony.  The  Indian  wars  taught 
them  self-reliance,  vigilance,  mastery  of  their  weap- 
ons, endurance  and  prompt  and  strenuous  action  in 
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emergencies.  The  later  French  wars,  with  their 
larger  armies  and  the  sieges  of  Louisbourg,  Ticonder- 
oga  and  Quebec,  gave  them  lessons  in  the  art  of  organ- 
izing, disciplining,  marching  and  subsisting  a  con- 
siderable force,  in  manceuvring  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy,  in  fighting  battles,  in  the  use  of  artillery,  in 
constructing,  defending  and  attacking  fortifications. 
Very  few,  if  any,  of  them  were  masters,  or  even 
scholars  of  the  science  of  war,  but  many  were  ad- 
mirably proficient  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  soldier 
and  the  officer.  Twelve  or  thirteen  years  had  elapsed, 
it  is  true,  since  the  end  of  the  last  French  war,  before 
the  clash  of  arms  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
and  doubtless  much  the  greater  number  of  the  men 
called  to  arms  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  colonies  had 
no  military  experience,  but  many  of  them  had  served 
under  Amherst  and  Abercrombie  and  Howe  in  battle 
and  siege.  They  knew  what  the  King's  troops  could 
do,  for  they  had  seen  and  helped  them  do  it.  They 
knew  that  the  man  in  a  red  coat,  though  a  good  sol- 
dier, was  no  better  than  his  comrade  in  the  dress  of 
the  provincial  levies,  and  not  always  so  good.  They 
remembered  that  the  largest  and  most  perfectly- 
equipped  army  ever  mustered  on  this  continent,  com- 
manded by  a  famous  British  general,  was  repulsed  with 
terrible  slaughter  under  the  walls  of  Ticonderoga, 
and  that  under  the  command  of  a  Massachusetts 
merchant,  a  much  smaller  New  England  army  had 
compelled  the  surrender  of  Louisbourg,  a  much 
stronger  fortress.  These  veterans  leavened  the  army 
and  preserved  it  from  an  inordinate  respect  for  the 
King's  troops. 

Political  movements  tending  toward  revolt  against 
the  authority  of  the  mother  country  had  been  in 
progress  for  some  time  when  the  first  action  of  a  mili- 
tary nature  was  taken,  late  in  the  summer  of  1774. 
Some  of  the  Tories  of  Worcester,  about  this  time, 
irritated  and  alarmed  by  the  strong  measures  adopted 
by  their  townsmen,  withdrew  to  Stone  House  Hill,  in 
the  corner  of  Holden,  either  for  their  personal  safe- 
ty, or  with  some  vague  notion  that  the  position 
might  be  of  advantage  in  case  of  an  advance  of  the 
royal  army  into  the  interior.  They  strengthened 
somewhat  the  natural  defences  of  the  place,  and, 
with  their  arms  and  a  store  of  provisions,  kept 
their  position  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then, 
having  no  reason  for  staying  longer,  they  went 
home.  Their  stronghold  was  afterwards  known  as 
the  Tory  Fort.  But  this  was  a  burlesque  of  mili- 
tary operations.  More  serious  was  the  general 
alarm,  given  a  little  later,  that  hostilities  had 
broken  out  at  Boston,  whereupon  thousands  of  the 
militia  set  out  for  that  place.  In  Worcester  the 
companies  were  summoned  and  the  night  was  spent 
in  running  bullets  and  in  other  preparations  for  the 
field.  In  the  morning  the  march  was  begun  and 
continued  as  far  as  Shrewsbury,  where  advices  from 
Boston  were  received,  showing  that  the  movement 
was  needless.    But  the  incident  proved  that  the  people 


were  ready  for  resistance,  and  would  not  shrink 
from  the  conflict  of  arms,  if  it  must  come.  The 
need  of  preparation  was  manifest,  and  it  could  not 
wisely  be  postponed.  The  Political  Society — an  or- 
ganization of  patriots,  which  had  for  some  time  taken 
the  management  of  town  affairs — bought  two  pounds 
of  gunpowder  for  each  of  its  members,  and  required 
each  inhabitant  to  sign  an  agreement  to  provide  arms 
and  ammunition.  Captain  Timothy  Bigelow  enrolled 
a  company  of  minute-men  and  drilled  them  diligently 
every  evening.  Muskets  had  been  procured  for  them 
in  Boston.  The  town  bought  four  field-pieces,  which 
Jonathan  Rice  and  others,  at  considerable  cost  and 
risk,  brought  out  from  Boston,  and  Captain  Edward 
Craft  organized  an  artillery  company.  September 
21st  a  convention  of  the  Committees  of  Correspondence 
for  the  towns  of  the  county  was  held  in  Worcester, 
which,  among  other  things,  undertook  the  task  of  re- 
organizing the  militia.  All  the  subordinate  officers 
were  directed  to  return  their  commissions  to  their 
colonels, and  the  colonels  to  publish  their  resignations 
in  the  newspapers.  A  new  division  of  the  militia  into 
regiments  was  made,  the  First  Regiment  including 
Worcester,  Leicester,  Holden,  Spencer  and  Paxton. 
It  was  directed  that  the  companies  should  elect  their 
own  officers,  and  that  these  should  meet  and  elect  the 
colonels  and  other  regimental  officers.  One-third  of 
the  men  fit  for  duty  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
sixty  were  to  be  enrolled,  organized  into  companies 
and  hold  themselves  ready  to  march  at  a  minute's 
warning,  and  committees  were  to  be  chosen  to  keep 
them  equipped  and  provisioned  should  they  be  called 
into  service.  The  towns  were  invited  to  provide  and 
mount  field-pieces,  procure  ammunition  and  otherwise 
make  ready  for  defence.  In  the  general  condition  of 
revolt  this  company  of  resolute  men,  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence,  in  harmony  with  the  mass  of  the 
people,  though  without  lawful  authority,  having  defi- 
nite purposes  and  plans,  assumed  the  power  of  legis- 
lation, and  were  respected  and  obeyed  accordingly. 

Later  in  the  year  a  depot  of  munitions  and  sup- 
plies was  established  here.  Provisioni  of  beef,  pork, 
flour  and  grain  were  collected;  a  quantity  of  lead 
was  procured,  and  the  inhabitants  were  requested  to 
give  their  pewter  dishes  for  melting  into  bullets.  In 
January,  1775,  the  company  of  minute-men  were 
exhorted  to  meet  frequently  for  drill,  and  payment 
was  promised  them  for  the  time  so  employed.  Early 
in  the  spring  the  town  was  visited  by  two  scouts  or 
spies  sent  out  by  General  Gage  to  examine  the  roads 
and  other  features  of  the  country,  and  report  such 
topographical  information,  by  sketches,  plans  and 
descriptions,  as  might  be  useful  for  the  guidance  of  a 
force  advancing  into  the  interior.  Those  employed 
for  this  purpose  were  Captain  Brown,  of  the  Fifty- 
third  Regiment,  and  Ensign  Berniere,  of  the  Tenth. 
Their  report  was  discovered  among  the  papers  left  by 
General  Gage  alter  the  evacuation  of  Boston  a  year 
later.     With  it  was  a  plan  of  the   village,  with   a 
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sketch  of  proposed  works,  among  them  an  en- 
trenched and  fortified  camp  for  two  regiments  on 
Chandler  Hill,  to  the  east  of  the  town.  These  of- 
ficers, disguised  as  countrymen,  arrived  in  the  town 
on  a  Saturday  evening,  and  remained  until  Monday 
morning.  Their  appearance  excited  suspicion,  and 
their  character  was  recognized  by  some  of  the  loyal- 
ists ;  but  they  took  no  one  into  their  confidence,  and 
having  made  all  the  observations  and  sketches  they 
wished,  went  away  unmolested. 

In  March  the  minute-men  were  directed  to  train 
half  a  day  in  each  week.  Each  man  was  allowed 
one  shilling  for  this  duty,  and  a  fine  of  like  amount 
was  imposed  for  absence  from  drill.  The  company, 
in  fact,  met  nearly  every  day,  and,  under  Captain 
Bigelow's  command,  paraded  in  the  streets  or  on  the 
Common  in  fair  weather,  and  were  drilled  under 
shelter  when  the  day  was  stormy.  So  efficient  was 
their  zealous  captain  as  an  instructor  that  the  com- 
pany, when  mustered  for  service  at  Cambridge,  at- 
tracted attention  and  praise  for  its  discipline  and 
proficiency  in  military  exercises. 

The  event  was  at  hand  for  which  these  prepara- 
tions had  been  made.  Before  noon  on  the  19th  of 
April,  a  horseman,  dusty  and  weary  with  hard 
riding,  galloped  through  the  town,  shouting :  "  To 
arms !  to  arms  I  The  war  is  begun !"  His  white 
horse,  bloody  with  spurring  and  spent  with  fatigue, 
fell  near  the  meeting-house.  Thus  came  to  Worces- 
ter the  news  of  the  aftair  at  Concord, — the  first  en- 
counter of  the  war  whose  issue  was  to  be  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States.  The  alarm  rang  out 
from  the  meeting-house  bell,  and  the  long  cannon, 
which,  in  the  infancy  of  the  town,  had  given  warn- 
ing, from  the  block-house  north  of  Adams  Square,  of 
the  approach  of  savage  enemies,  now  from  the  ridge 
at  the  back  of  the  court-house  roared,  from  its  iron 
throat,  a  call  of  the  people  to  arms,  and  defiance  to 
King  and  Parliament.  The  men  of  Worcester  were 
ready.  Captain  Bigelow's  company  of  minute-men 
reported  for  duty  at  once,  and  were  paraded  under 
arms  on  the  Common.  The  village  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Thaddeus  Maccarty,  invoked  the  God  of  battles  in 
their  behalf,  and  the  citizen-soldiers  marched  out, 
seventy-six  in  number,  besides  their  commissioned 
officers,  to  meet  the  enemy.  Captain  Timothy  Bige- 
low  was  in  command ;  Jonas  Hubbard  and  John 
Smith  were  lieutenants ;  the  sergeants  were  William 
G^tes,  Nathaniel  Harrington,  John  Kannaday  and 
William  Dana  ;  the  corporals,  John  Pierce,  Cyprian 
Stevens,  Joel  Smith  and  Nathaniel  Haywood;  Eli 
Putnam  beat  the  drum,  and  John  Hair  and  Joseph 
Pierce  were  fifers.  When  Captain  Bigelow  and  his 
minute-men  marched,  Captain  Benjamin  Flagg,  with 
William  McFarland,  lieutenant,  and  Ebenezer  Lov- 
ell,  ensign,  and  twenty-eight  enlisted  men  of  the 
militia,  was  almost  ready.  They  moved  within  an 
hour  or  two,  and  overtook  the  minute-men  at  Sud- 
bury, where  they  had  halted  for  a  short  rest.     Both 


companies  then  marched  on  together  to  Cambridge. 
There  the  militia  which  had  assembled  was,  within  a 
few  days,  reorganized.  Captain  Bigelow  was  ap- 
pointed major  in  Colonel  Jonathan  Ward's  regiment. 
Fifty-nine  Worcester  men  were  enrolled  in  a  com- 
pany under  Captain  Jonas  Hubbard,  promoted  from 
lieutenant,  and  Lieutenants  John  Smith  and  Wil- 
liam Gates,  the  latter  having  been  first  sergeant  in 
Captain  Bigelow's  company.  Seventeen  other  Wor- 
cester men  were  enlisted  in  other  companies  of  the 
regiments  commanded  by  Colonel  Ward  and  Colonel 
Doolittle,  and  twenty  more  were  enrolled  in  Colonel 
Thomas  Crafts'  artillery  regiment,  in  which  Edward 
Crafts,  who  had  organized  the  Worcester  battery, 
was  captain,  and  William  Dana  and  William  Treadr 
well  were  lieutenants.  Dana  had  left  Worcester  a 
sergeant  in  Captain  Bigelow's  company  ;  William 
Treadwell  had  marched  in  the  ranks  of  the  same 
company  as  a  private,  and  Captain  Crafts  had 
marched  as  a  private  under  Captain  Flagg. 

The  town  had  now  put  more  than  one  hundred 
men  into  the  field,  and  was  pledged  to  keep  them 
there  until  their  purpose  was  accomplished.  This 
would  require  exertions  and  sacrifices  greater  than 
those  made  in  the  French  wars,  which  had  so  drained 
the  resources  of  the  town  a  few  years  before.  One 
hundred  men,  with  their  equipment  and  mainte- 
nance, certainly  bore  a  larger  ratio  to  the  numbers 
and  means  of  the  town  than  five  regiments  of  a 
thousand  men  each,  and  their  support,  would  bear  to 
its  present  resources.  If  they  had  known  from  the 
beginning  how  long  the  war  would  last,  and  how 
grievous  would  be  its  demands  for  men  and  money, 
perhaps  our  forefathers  would  have  shrunk  from  en- 
tering upon  it.  But  when  the  demands  came,  faster 
and  heavier,  for  men,  for  clothing,  for  provisions,  for 
ammunition  and  for  money,  they  made  the  necessary 
eflbrts  without  much  flinching.  And  when,  by  these 
efforts  and  losses,  they  had  achieved  the  independence 
of  their  country,  they  were  not  quite  exhausted, 
though  inexpre-sibly  glad  of  the  return  of  peace. 

In  the  army  besieging  Boston  the  Worcester  men 
in  Colonel  Ward's  regiment  were  with  the  right  wing 
at  Dorchester.  Fifteen  prisoners  of  war,  captured 
from  the  British  army,  were  sent  to  Worcester  for 
safe  keeping  early  in  May,  and  many  more  came 
later.  They  were  paroled  and  encouraged  to  find 
work  in  the  town.  The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts 
made  provision  for  their  support. 

In  the  months  of  May  and  June  two  requisitions 
were  made  upon  the  town  for  blankets  and  clothing 
lor  the  men  in  the  service — one  for  thirty  guns  with 
bayonets,  and  one  for  powder,  of  which  the  town 
supplied  three  barrels,  retaining  only  half  a  barrel  for 
its  own  possible  needs.  Two  cannon,  owned  by  the 
town,  were  delivered  to  the  Board  of  War  in  Novem- 
ber for  the  defence  of  Gloucester. 

Major  Timothy  Bigelow,  Captain  Jonas  Hubbard 
and  twelve  other  men  of  Worcester  were  among  the 
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volunteers  for  Arnold's  daring,  arduous  and  futile 
expedition  against  Quebec.  On  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber they  sailed  from  Newburyport,  landing  the  next 
day  near  the  present  site  of  Augusta,  on  the  Kenne- 
bec. Thence  they  made  their  way  up  that  river  and 
across  the  divide  into  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  march  was  toilsome  in  the  extreme.  Their  bag- 
gage, ammunition  and  provisions  were  conveyed  in 
boats,  which  were  forced  up  the  rapid  current  with 
great  labor,  and  had  often  to  be  dragged  or  carried 
past  unnavigable  rapids  or  across  the  water-sheds  be- 
tween the  sources  of  one  stream  and  those  of  another. 
On  the  route  Major  Bigelow,  in  order  to  make  out 
their  route  more  clearly  by  the  view  from  its  summit, 
climbed  the  high  mountain  which  still  bears  his 
name  in  Northern  Maine,  near  the  head-waters  of  the 
Kennebec.  It  is  a  monument  to  this  heroic  townsman 
of  ours,  grander  and  more  lasting  than  any  ever 
reared  by  human  hands. 

Arnold's  little  army  at  length  arrived  before  Que- 
bec near  the  middle  of  November,  having  suffered 
terribly  from  cold,  as  well  as  from  hunger  and  exces- 
sive labor,  for  the  winter  sets  in  early  in  that  north- 
ern region.  The  town,  besides  its  great  natural 
strength  of  position  and  its  formidable  defensive 
works,  had  a  garrison  exceeding  Arnold's  force  in 
numbers.  With  admirable  impudence  he  sent  a  flag 
of  truce,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  place.  But 
the  commander  would  neither  surrender  nor  come 
out  to  fight,  and  Arnold  did  not  see  his  way  to  get- 
ting in.  He  had,  moreover,  only  five  rounds  of  am- 
munition for  each  man,  and  was  therefore  in  no  con- 
dition to  maintain  a  siege,  even  if  he  had  force 
enough  to  invest  the  town.  So  he  moved  up  the 
river  twenty  miles  or  more  to  await  the  orders  of 
Montgomery,  who,  in  a  campaign  of  extraordinary 
brilliancy,  had  made  him>elf  master  of  the  Lake 
Champlain  country,  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence  and 
Montreal.  On  the  3d  of  December  Montgomery  ar- 
rived with  three  hundred  men,  artillery  and  provi- 
sions, and  what  Arnold's  men  needed  most,  a  supply 
of  clothing  suitable  for  the  season,  which  was  in- 
tensely cold.  That  patriot  army,  after  their  dread- 
ful march  through  the  Maine  and  Canadian  forests, 
were  barefooted  and  in  rags. 

Montgomery,  though  not  sanguine,  thought  there 
was  a  chance  of  success  in  attempting  to  storm  the 
place  in  a  night  attack.  0&  the  30th  of  December 
the  attempt  was  made,  one  party,  led  by  Montgom- 
ery in  person,  attacking  the  defences  of  the  lower 
town  from  the  southeast,  and  another,  under  Arnold, 
assaulting  at  the  same  time  from  the  northwest.  The 
fall  of  Montgomery  at  the  head  of  his  column  by  the 
first  fire  from  the  enemy  put  an  end  to  the  attack 
in  that  quarter.  Arnold's  command,  with  which 
were  Major  Bigelow  and  the  Worcester  men,  had  at 
first  better  success.  Arnold  was  disabled  by  a  severe 
wound  in  the  leg.  Captain  Jonas  Hubbard  was  also 
wounded  beneath  the  walls,  and,  refusing  to  be  re- 


moved, died  of  exposure  to  the  fierce  snow-storm. 
Major  Bigelow  and  some  two  hundred  others,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Christopher  Greene,  of 
Rhode  Island,  carried  the  first  battery,  and  pene- 
trated so  far  into  the  town  that,  when  they  were  re- 
pulsed at  the  second  barrier,  and,  instead  of  retreat- 
ing, as  would  have  been  prudent,  held  their  position, 
their  retreat  was  cut  off  and  Ihey  were  comoelled  to 
surrender.  Sergeant  Silas  Wesson  was  killed  and 
Timothy  Rice  mortally  wounded  in  this  attack ;  both 
were  Worcester  men.  Major  Bigelow  and  the  other 
soldiers  from  this  town  were  made  prisoners  and  held 
in  captivity  until  November  of  the  next  year. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people  at  home  were  not  al- 
lowed to  forget  that  men  were  wanted  in  January, 
1776,  to  reinforce  the  army  before  Boston.  Worces- 
ter's share  was  thirty-two.  In  May  blankets  were 
wanted,  and  Worcester  supplied  on  requisition  twen- 
ty-seven. In  June  it  was  men  again,  five  thousand 
from  the  State  to  operate  in  Canada  and  New  York. 
Worcester's  quota  was  fifty-six,  and  the  men  were 
provided.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  begin  to  read  of 
bounties  for  enlistment.  The  State  allowed  to  each 
man  under  this  call  a  bounty  of  three  pounds,  with 
eighteen  shillings  in  addition  for  the  use  of  his  arms 
and  equipments.  The  town  voted  to  add  nine  pounds 
to  the  bounty  of  its  soldiers,  and  a  tax  of  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  pounds  was  levied  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  July  the  General  Court  ordered  that  every 
twenty-fifth  man  on  the  train-band  and  alarm  lists, 
in  addition  to  those  already  raised,  should  be  put  into 
the  service  to  form  two  regiments  for  duty  in  the 
Northern  Department.  In  September  there  was  fur- 
ther need  of  men,  and  one-fifth  part  of  the  militia 
was  mustered  for  service  with  the  army  in  New 
York,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fourth  of  the  remainder 
was  directed  to  be  completely  equipped  and  held 
ready  for  the  field  upon  receipt  of  orders.  In  De- 
cember the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  called  for  help, 
fearing  an  invasion  of  his  State.  Two  regiments 
marched  promptly  to  his  relief,  and  many  from  Wor- 
cester were  volunteers  in  the  ranks.  Eight  men  of 
Captain  William  Gates'  Worcester  company  were 
killed  in  battle  or  died  of  disease  this  year  in  the 
army  under  General  Washington  in  New  York. 

In  January,  1777,  thirty-two  blankets  for  the  army 
were  demanded  of  Worcester,  and  later  in  the  same 
month  every  seventh  man  over  sixteen  years  of  age 
was  drafted  for  eight  months'  service  at  least,  to  till 
the  quota  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Continental  army. 
In  February  Worcester,  like  all  other  towns  in  the 
State,  was  required  to  furnish  clothing,  including 
shirts,  stockings  and  other  articles,  at  the  rate  of  one 
suit  for  every  seven  male  inhabitants  over  sixteen 
}'ears  old.  The  number  required  at  this  rate  was 
sixty-two.  In  March  a  bounty  of  twenty  pounds,  in 
addition  to  the  State  and  Continental  bounties,  was 
voted  to  every  volunteer  who  should  enlist  to  fill  the 
town's  quota,  and  a  tax  was  levied  of  £1,656  2s.  2d. 
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to  pay  bounties  and  other  war  expenses.  A  commit- 
tee was  also  chosen  at  this  time  to  ascertain  how 
much  each  person  had  paid  for  the  support  of  the 
army,  and  who  must  pay  and  how  much  to  equalize 
the  burden.  A  little  later  the  town  voted  to  buy  one 
hundred  muskets  and  bayonets  and  a  supply  of  pow- 
der, to  be  sold  to  the  militia  at  a  reasonable  price- 
As  the  soldiers  generally  furnished  their  own  arms, 
there  was  an  obvious  advantage  in  keeping  a  supplj' 
for  sale  at  a  fixed  price.  Every  sixth  man  was  drafted 
in  August  to  serve  three  months  in  the  Northern 
army. 

The  exjjerience  of  the  French  War  was  repeated 
with  singular  accuracy  this  summer.  Just  as  Lou- 
doun and  Abercrombie,  in  a  panic,  called  for  immedi- 
ate reinforcements  to  repel  an  invasion  bythe  French, 
so  General  Schuyler,  alarmed  by  the  steady  advance 
of  Burgoyne,  urged  that  every  available  man  from 
New  England  should  be  sent  to  strengthen  his  army. 
Ma.ssachusett8  responded  promptly,  as  she  did  twenty 
years  before.  Again  the  Worcester  militia — sixiy- 
eight  rank  and  file — commanded  by  Benjamin  Flagg, 
a  lieutenant-colonel  by  this  time,  with  Captain  David 
Chadwick  and  Lieutenants  Abel  Holbrook  and  Jona- 
than Stone,  marched  westward  for  Albany,  but  when 
they  arrived  at  Hadley,  the  success  of  Herkimer  at 
Oriskany  and  Stark's  brilliant  victory  at  Benning- 
ton had  brought  relief,  and  they  were  ordered  to  re- 
turn. 

In  September  again  the  Northern  Army,  now  under 
Gates,  and  preparing  to  entrap  Burgoyne,  needed  re- 
inforcements, and  the  General  Court  recommended 
that  at  least  half  the  militia  of  Worcester  and  the 
western  counties  should  march  to  strengthen  it.  In 
December  a  committee  to  provide  for  the  families  was 
appointed.  The  sums  spent  in  this  behalf  from  this 
time  to  the  end  of  the  war  were  considerable.  A  re- 
port of  the  selectmen  shows  that  sixty-eight  men  of 
Worcester  were  serving  at  this  time  in  the  Continen- 
tal Line  under  enlistment  for  eight  months,  three 
years  or  the  war,  and  received  their  clothing  for  the 
most  part  from  the  town.  In  February  Worcester 
again  furnished  sixty-two  suits  of  shirts,  shoes  and 
stockings  for  the  army  in  obedience  to  a  requisition. 
In  April  the  town  furnished  fifteen  men  for  service  in 
Rhode  Island  with  a  battalion  from  the  militia  of  the 
county,  and  in  the  same  month  twelve  men  were 
drafted  for  nine  months'  service  to  fill  up  the  quota  of 
the  State  in  the  Continental  Army.  Six  more  were 
drafted  in  June  for  an  expedition  to  Rhode  Island, 
and  four  to  serve  as  guards  for  the  prisoners  of  Bur- 
goyiie's  army.  In  March,  1779,  the  town  levied  a  tax 
of  two  thousand  pounds  for  war  purposes,  and  the 
militia  ofiicers  were  instructed  to  raise  men  for  the 
service  by  enlistment  or  draft.  Ten  soldiers  were  en- 
listed in  June,  and  the  town  borrowed  £5,200  for  the 
payment  of  bounties.  Sixty-two  suits  of  clothing 
were  again  provided,  and  in  September  thirty-one 
blankets.     The  selectmen  about  this   time  reported 


that  forty-eight  soldiers  then  in  the  service  had  re- 
ceived §1,906  as  bounties  on  their  enlistment  for  three 
years.  The  families  of  nine  of  them  had  needed  as- 
sistance, and  had  received  it  during  the  year  at  the 
cost  at  current  prices  of  £.509.  In  August  £892  was 
granted  to  pay  for  clothing.  In  September  eight  sol- 
diers were  raised  for  the  army  in  Rhode  Island  at  a 
cost  for  bounties  of  £638,  and  in  October  thirteen 
more  for  Washington's  army  on  the  Hudson.  To 
these  thirty  pounds  each  was  paid  in  bounties,  and 
they  were  enlisted  for  three  years.  Their  support  by 
the  town  cost  £2,515  10s. 

Demands  upon  the  town  for  men  and  supplies  for 
the  war  continued  unabated,  if  not  increased  in  fre- 
quency and  weight  during  the  next  year.  In  June  no 
less  than  three  calls  for  men  were  made  and  answered. 
Twenty-two  were  enlisted  as  the. town's  share  of  three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four  required  of 
the  State  for  six  months'  service  with  the  Continen- 
tal Army.  Each  of  these,  by  vote  of  the  town,  re- 
ceived twenty-seven  pounds  in  agricultural  produce, 
at  the  prices  of  1774.  In  the  same  month  twenty- 
eight  three  months'  men  were  obtained,  and  five  at 
the  same  time  for  duty  at  Springfield.  In  December 
twenty-nine  men  more  were  wanted  for  three  years  or 
the  war,  but  the  endurance  of  the  people  seemed  to 
be  exhausted  and  the  means  hitherto  effectual  for 
obtaining  recruits  failed.  As  bounties  did  not  tempt 
the  young  men,  and  as  the  people  were  disinclined 
to  submit  to  the  process  of  drafting,  as  heretofore 
practiced,  a  new  scheme  was  hit  upon.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  divided  into  twenty-nine  classes,  of  equal 
taxable  valuation.  Each  class  was  required  to  supply 
one  soldier,  and  provide  for  his  wages  and  main- 
tenance. Each  member  paid  his  equitable  portion 
of  the  expense,  and  if  he  was  delinquent  the  amount 
was  added  to  his  tax  for  the  next  year,  and  collected 
by  the  usual  process.  By  this  means  the  men  needed 
were  mustered  in  February. 

Worcester  was  required  to  draw  heavily  upon  iis 
resources  of  money  and  supplies  as  well  as  men.  In 
May  forty-three  sets  of  blankets,  shirts,  shoes  and 
stockings  for  the  army  were  required  ;  in  July,  twelve 
horses.  About  the  same  time  17,640  pounds  of  beef 
was  provided  at  a  cost  of  £539,  and  in  December  about 
twice  the  quantity  of  beef,  for  which  £1270  was  paid. 
In  this  year  a  tax  of  £30,000  in  Continental  cur- 
rency was  levied  for  the  payment  of  the  town's 
soldiers.  There  was  no  relaxation  of  the  war  exactions 
for  the  next  year,  1781.  In  June  twenty-three  men 
for  three  months'  service  were  raised  by  great  exer- 
tions, and  Worcester  supplied  her  share  of  a  force  of 
five  hundred  for  service  in  Rhode  Island.  A  quarter 
of  the  militia  were  required  to  hold  themselves 
ready  to  march  to  reinforce  General  Washington's 
army.  The  annual  demand  for  blankets  .and  clothing 
required  from  Worcester  twenty-nine  blankets  and 
forty-nine  sets  of  shirts,  etc.  The  town  this  year 
would  vex  itself  uo  more  with  the  paper  currency  of 
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the  time,  but  voted  hard  money  to  the  amount  of 
£414  for  the  payment  of  its  soldiers  and  £400  fur 
another  purchase  of  beef  for  the  army.  The  last 
demand  for  men  came  in  March,  1782,  when  six  were 
drafted  for  three  years. 

During  seven  years  of  war  much  more  than  half  of 
Worcester's  adult  male  population  must  have  been  in 
the  military  service,  either  by  enlistment  in  the  line 
or  by  being  summoned  for  special  tours  of  duty  as 
militia.  The  whole  number  of  Worcester  men  doing 
military  service  in  the  war  is  thus  stated  by  Lincoln 
in  his  history, —  one  colonel,  two  lieutenant-colonels, 
two  majors,  seven  captains,  ten  lieutenants,  five  en- 
signs, twenty  sergeants  and  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  privates. 

In  later  wars,  until  that  of  the  great  Rebellion 
Worcester  bore  no  part  that  need  be  mentioned  here, 
except  that  the  gallant  service  and  death  at  Buena 
Vista  ol  Captain  George  Lincoln  must  not  be  passed 
in  silence.  Captain  Lincoln  was  tlie  son  of  the  late 
Governor  Levi  Lincoln,  an  officer  of  the  regular  army, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  serving  as  assistant 
adjutant-general  on  the  staff  of  General  Wool,  who 
said  of  him  :  "  He  was  as  brave,  gallant  aad  accom- 
plishedan  officer  as  I  ever  knew." 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  Worcester  had 
among  her  citizens,  available  as  military  leaders,  no 
veterans  of  former  wars,  or  men  of  experience  in 
actual  service,  but  she  had  a  considerable  number 
who,  by  long  service  as  officers  of  the  militia,  had 
acquired  such  military  knowledge  and  training  as  can 
be  gained  in  that  service.  These  men,  with  the  true 
instinct  of  the  patriotic  soldier,  came  promptly  for- 
ward when  the  country  called  her  sons  to  her  defence. 
The  value  of  a  trained  militia,  as  a  preparation  for 
war,  was  proved  by  the  honorable  military  record  of 
such  soldiers  as  Deveus,  Lincoln,  Ward,  Sprague, 
Pickett,  Studley  and  others,  who  in  the  uniformed  and 
disciplined  militia  of  Massachusetts,  had  learned  the 
duty  of  the  soldier,  the  elements  of  tactics  and  the 
rudiments  of  military  organization.  Some  of  them 
were  unusually  proficient  in  the  discipline  and  m(>ve- 
ments  of  small  bodies  of  troops,  and  were  as  compe- 
tent to  instruct  and  organize  companies  and  regiments 
for  service  as  professional  soldiers  would  have  been. 
The  troops  whom  they  commanded  and  prepared  for 
the  field,  after  a  few  months'  practice  with  arms,  and 
training  in  camp  and  on  the  march,  became  efficient 
soldiers,  winning  applause  from  generals  commanding 
in  the  field,  for  their  military  obedience,  promptness 
and  precision  of  movement,  steady  valor  and  all  the 
qualities  of  veteran  soldiers. 

The  great  Civil  War  was  the  third  period  in  the 
military  history  of  Worcester,  as  of  New  England. 
The  first  period,  covering  nearly  a  century,  was  a  war 
for  existence,  against  the  savage  tribes  at  first,  and 
later  against  the  French  of  Canada,  and  their  Indian 
allies.  Then,  after  a  short  interval  of  peace,  began 
the  war  for  political  independence — a  strenuous  and 
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exhausting  struggle  of  seven  years,  against  the  military 
power  of  Great  Britain,  demanding  intense  exertion 
and  grievous  sacrifices,  which  were  given  with  a 
cheerful  resolution  and  intrepid  constancy  that  win 
our  admiration.  Then  followed  eighty  years  of  peace, 
for  in  the  War  of  1812,  with  Great  Britain,  and  that 
with  Mexico,  in  1846,  Worcester,  as  a  town  had  no 
part,  and  very  few  of  her  citizens  were  ,iu  the  mili- 
tary service. 

The  third  military  period  was  shorter,  but  the  con- 
flict was  not  less  terrible,  and  the  demands  of  the 
country  for  men  and  supplies,  peremptory  and  exact- 
ing as  they  were,  were  all  honorably  and  cheerfully 
met.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  methods  and 
conduct  of  the  rural  village  of  Worcester,  in  1775, 
were  repeated  by  the  busy  city  eighty-six  years  later, 
with  such  variations  as  the  enlarged  resources  of  the 
community,  and  the  changed  conditions,  brought 
about  by  the  wonderful  progress  of  nearly  a  century 
in  science  and  the  mechanical  arts,  made  possible  and 
necessary.  In  each  case,  popular  assemblies  were 
stimulated  to  patriotic  eftbrts  by  ardent  orators.  In 
each  the  people,  in  their  municipal  capacity,  promptly 
took  the  initiative,  without  waiting  for  the  slower 
movement  of  State  and  national  governments.  In 
each  the  town  or  the  city  raised  money  for  the  equip- 
ment and  training  of  soldiers.  In  each  the  citizens, 
and  especially  the  women,  by  voluntary  organization 
and  effort,  provided  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of 
soldiers  in  the  field.  In  each  the  municipal  govern- 
ment offered  liberal  bounties  to  encourage  enlistments. 
In  each  resolutions  were  passed  and  pledges  given  by 
the  town  or  city  to  fortify  the  courage  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  field  and  the  patriotic  purpose  of  the  general 
government.  This  close  repetition  by  the  men  of 
Worcester,  in  1861,  of  the  acts  of  their  forefathers,  in 
1775,  was  not  the  result  of  conscious  imitation,  but 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  was 
the  same  and  their  native  vigor  of  character  had  not 
diminished  ;  that  they  had  kept  their  political  insti- 
tutions and  habits  substantially  unchanged,  and  there- 
fore met  an  emergency  in  the  nineteenth  century 
with  the  means  suggested  by  the  genius  of  the  people 
and  supplied  by  their  municipal  institutions  and 
habits  of  association,  as  their  fathers  had  met  a  like 
emergency  nearly  a  century  before.  Like  causes, 
acting  under  similar  conditions,  produced  like  effects, 
dift'ering  chiefly  in  magnitude,  because  the  people 
were  now  more  numerous  and  their  resources  larger. 
On  Sunday,  the  14th  of  April,  1861,  the  news  of 
the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter,  after  a  bombardment 
of  two  days,  was  received  in  Worcester.  The  heart 
of  the  people  was  stirred  as  it  had  never  been  before 
within  the  memory  of  men  then  living.  Wrathful 
and  determined,  they  gathered  in  the  streets,  snatched 
eagerly  and  read  with  fierce  indignation  the  shame- 
ful story,  hastily  printed  in  special  editions  of  the 
newspapers,  that  the  flag  of  their  country  had  been 
displaced  on  one  of  the  national  forts  by  the  ensign 
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of  rebellion.  The  next  day  i-aine  the  President's 
proclamatioQ  convening  Congress  in  extraordinary 
session,  and  calling  for  a  force  of  seventy-live  thou- 
sand men  to  take  the  field  immediately.  The  Gov- 
ernor's order  promptly  followed,  rtquiring  the  militia 
companies  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  ior  active 
service.  There  were  then  two  militia  companies  in 
the  city, — the  Light  Infantry  and  the  City  Guards, 
both  having  been  organized  for  many  years  and 
having  oflicers  of  long  experience  in  the  militia  ser- 
vice. The  former  was  attached  to  the  Sixth  Regi- 
ment of  the  State  militia ;  the  latter,  to  the  Third 
Battalion  of  Rifles.  Besides  these,  was  another  vol- 
unteer company,  —  the  Emmet  Guards, — a  purely 
voluntary  organization,  not  a  part  of  the  State  mil- 
itia, but  efficiently  olficered  and  well  drilled. 

All  these  companies  were  promptly  recruited  to 
their  full  standard  ;  private  business  was  arranged, 
and  every  man  held  himself  in  readiness  for  the 
word  of  command.  In  the  mean  time  thetitizens 
who  had  yet  no  call  to  arms  cheered  the  young  sol- 
diers by  act  and  word.  Young  mt-n  and  maidens, 
and  many  whose  blood  age  could  not  cool,  wore  the 
national  colors  as  a  symbol  and  pledge  of  loyalty. 
From  every  flag-stafl^ — and  there  were  never  before 
so  many  in  Worcester — flew  the  flag  of  our  Union, 
"  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  not  a  single  star 
obscured."  The  air  was  crisp  with  patriotism  ;  men 
inhaled  it  with  every  breath.  The  whole  community 
was  aglow  with  devotion  to  the  Union  and  defiance 
to  its  enemies.  Doubtless  the  general  belief  was  that 
the  conflict  would  be  short.  The  bombastic  vaunts 
of  the  Southern  politicians  had  become  so  familiar, 
and  seemed  so  ridiculously  inflated  to  Northern  ears, 
that  our  people  could  not  believe  that  every  fantas- 
tic display  of  the  garb  of  rebellion  had  a  real  man 
inside  it,  and  that  behind  the  melodramatic  elo- 
quence of  treason  was  a  resolute  and  solid  purpose. 
Northern  people  also  knew  their  immense  supe- 
riority in  numbers,  wealth  and  military  resources, 
and  therefore  had  no  doubt  that  the  Rebellion  would 
be  crushed  by  a  few  heavy  blows  or  speedily  stran- 
gled in  the  grasp  of  its  mighty  antagonist.  These 
beliefs  made  the  popular  spirit  more  cheerful,  if  not 
more  determined.  The  soldiers  about  to  respond  to 
the  call  of  their  country  were  encouraged  by  the 
sympathy  and  admiration  of  their  companions. 
Banks  and  other  employers  assured  their  clerks 
that  enlistment  should  not  deprive  them  of  employ- 
ment at  home;  but  their  places  should  be  reserved 
for  them  on  their  return.  A  meeting  of  citizens 
passed  without  dissent  a  resolution,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  City  Council  at  its  next  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose,  that  four  thousand  dollars,  as 
the  citizens'  meeting  passed  it, — five  thousand,  as  it 
was  adopted  by  the  Council,  —  should  be  appro- 
priated "  in  aid  of  the  families  of  such  of  the  troops 
of  the  city  as  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  called 
into  the  service  of  the  country,  and  to  provide  uni- 


forms and  supplies  for  such  members  of  the  company 
as  may  need  them." 

The  call  came  first  to  the  Light  Infantry,  who,  in 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  April  I'lth,  received  orders 
to  report  in  Boston  to  the  commander  of  the  Sixth 
Regiment.  At  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  the 
company  marched  with  full  ranks  to  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  Railroad  station.  The  rollicking,  yet 
pathetic,  strains  of  "  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me," 
filled  the  air  of  that  rav/  April  morning  with  a  mel- 
ody which  was  to  become  sadly  familiar  during  the 
next  four  years.  People  of  the  city  and  from  neigh- 
boring towns  thronged  the  streets  to  see  the  martial 
display,  and  bid  the  departing  heroes  God-speed. 
Several  eminent  citizens  made  parting  addresses  of 
praise  and  cheer,  and  thus  the  first  Worcester  men, 
with  high  hopts  and  dauntless  courage,  marched  gaily 
into  that  vortex  of  Civil  W^ar,  whose  awful  depths 
would  engulf  so  many  of  our  worthiest  and  dearest. 
Captain  Harrison  W.  Pratt  commanded  this  com- 
pany ;  George  W.  Prouty  was  first  lieutenant,  and  J. 
Waldo  Denny  second  lieutenant.  The  company  left 
Boston  ibr  the  seat  of  war  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  and  on  Friday,  the  19th,  passed  through  Balti- 
more, where  the  regiment  was  attacked  by  a  city  mob. 
The  regiment  was  the  first  militia  regiment  from 
any  State  to  report  with  arms  and  equipments  com- 
plete, ready  for  active  service.  Its  term  of  service 
was  three  months,  and  it  was  employed  chiefly  in 
guard  duty  at  Washington  and  Baltimore  and  on  the 
railroad  line  between  those  cities. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Emmet  Guards  had  been  in- 
corporated with  the  State  militia  and  assigned  to  the 
Third  Battalion  of  Rifles,  which  now  consisted  of 
three  companies — the  City  Guards,  Company  A  ;  the 
Holden  Rifles,  Company  B,  and  the  Emmet  Guards, 
Company  C.  Their  ranks  were  full ;  the  men  were 
hardy  young  fellows,  instinct  with  courage  and  pa- 
triotism. They  waited  with  impatience  the  order  of 
march.  Charles  Devens,  .Ir.,  then  the  foremost  advo- 
cate at  the  Worcester  bar,  who  had  formerly  held 
rank  in  the  militia,  was  elected  major,  and  reluct- 
antly accepted  the  responsibility  for  which  he  doubted 
his  own  fitness,  and  the  honor  which  he  thought 
should  be  given  to  one  who  had  earned  it  by  more 
continuous  service  in  the  militia.  He  was  persuaded, 
however,  to  withdraw  his  objection  and  to  accept  the 
command  of  the  battalion.  On  Saturday,  the  20th, 
permission  came  from  the  Governor  that  the  battal- 
ion should  go  to  the  front.  That  afternoon,  affect- 
ing farewells  having  been  spoken  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Mechanics'  Hall,  Major  Devens  started 
for  the  front.  His  command  comprised  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  men  of  all  ranks.  The  com- 
missioned officers  were :  Major,  Charles  Devens,  Jr. ; 
Adjutant,  John  M.  Goodhue;  Quartermaster,  James 
E.  Estabrook  ;  Surgeon,  Oramel  Martin. 

Company  oflicers — Company  A,  Worcester  City 
Guard:  Captain,  A.  B.  R.  Sprague;  First  Lieutenant, 
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Josiah  Pickett ;  Second  Lieutenant,  George  C.  Jos- 
lin  ;  Tliird  Lieutenant,  Orsou  Moulton  ;  Fourth  Lieu- 
tenant, E.  A.  Harkness. 

Company  B,  Holden  Rifles :  Captain,  Charles 
Knowlton  ;  First  Lieutenant,  J.  H.  Gleason ;  Second 
Lieutenant,  P.  R.  Newell ;  Third  Lieutenant,  Ed- 
ward Devens ;  Fourth  Lieutenant,  Samuel  F.  Woods. 

Company  C,  Emmet  Guards  :  Captain,  Michael 
S.  McConville;  Firet  Lieutenant,  Michael  O'Dris- 
coll ;  Second  Lieutenant,  Matthew  J.  McCafferty ; 
Third  Lieutenant,  Thomas  O'Xeil ;  Fourth  Lieuten- 
ant, Morris  Melavin. 

These  three  months'  troops  were  not  actually  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy.  But  their  service  was  valu- 
able. They  protected  Washington  from  attack,  and 
opened  and  maintained  a  new  route  to  the  city, 
avoiding  the  dangers  which,  for  a  time,  attended  the 
passage  of  L"nion  troops  through  Baltimore.  The 
turbulent  and  treasonable  elements  of  that  city  were, 
however,  speedily  quelled  by  the  energy  of  General 
Butler  and  the  efficiency  of  the  troops  he  command- 
ed, prominent  among  which  were  the  Worcester  com- 
pany of  the  Sixth  Regiment  and  the  battalion  of 
Major  Devens,  which  latter  was  stationed  during 
most  of  its  term  of  service  at  Annapolis  or  at  Fort 
McHenry,  near  Baltimore.  The  term  of  service  of 
both  these  corps  expired  just  before  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  They  had  not  been  mustered 
out  when  the  confusion  and  discouragement  conse- 
quent upon  the  defeat  of  our  army  before  Washing- 
ton made  it  necessary  to  retain  in  the  service  all  the 
troops  near  the  Capitol  whose  courage  and  organiza- 
tion had  not  been  shaken  by  the  disaster.  They 
cheerfully  responded  to  the  appeal  to  remain  on 
duty  for  a  few  days  longer,  while  the  defeated  army 
was  reorganized.  The  Light  Infantry,  with  the 
Sixth  Regiment,  had  marching  orders  for  home  on 
the  29th  of  July,  and  arrived  in  Worcester  on  the 
1st  of  August.  The  battalion  of  riiies  began  their 
return  on  the  30th  of  July,  and  were  welcomed  in 
Worcester  on  the  2d  of  August.  Both,  of  course, 
were  received  with  rejoicing  and  hearty  congratula- 
tions. 

Major  Devens  did  not  return  in  command  of  the 
battalion,  for  he  had  already  been  commissioned  as 
colonel,  and  had  taken  command  of  the  Fifteenth 
Regiment,  comprising  ten  companies,  recruited  in 
Worcester  and  the  towns  of  the  county,  which,  since 
the  28th  of  June,  had  been  encamped  on  the  Brooks 
Farm,  near  South  Worcester,  the  place  being  known 
then  and  for  yeare  after  as  Camp  Scott.  The  regi- 
ment was  busily  occupied  with  the  work  of  organi- 
zation, discipline  and  instruction,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  H.  Ward,  a 
capable  and  hard-working  officer.  This  regiment 
was  composed  of  the  stanchest  material,  the  sturdy 
yeomen  and  mechanics  of  Worcester  County.  Ex- 
cept the  colonel,  the  surgeons  and  the  chaplain, 
there  was  scarcely  a  professional  man   in  the  regi- 


ment, commissioned  or  enlisted.  Colonel  Devens 
took  command  June  26th.  As  the  military  plans  of 
the  commander-in-chief  did  not  call  for  large  and 
rapid  additions  to  the  force  already  assembled  near 
Washington,  and  as  this  regiment  was  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  officers  and  men  who  had  the 
whole  duty  of  the  soldier  to  learn,  not  having  yet 
been  even  in  the  militia  service,  it  was  the  original 
purpose  to  retain  them  in  their  camp  of  instruction 
for  two  months  longer.  But  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run  changed  the  plans  of  campuign.  The  army 
was  to  be  reorganized  by  General  McClellan,  and 
troops  were  huiried  forward  to  Washington  from  all 
quarters. 

On  August  8th  the  Fifteenth  left  the  city,  having 
received  the  day  before  a  beautiful  flag  at  the  hands 
of  the  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  as  a  gift  from  the  ladies 
of  Worcester.  Mr.  Hoar's  speech  in  presenting  the 
flag  and  Colonel  Devens'  remarks  in  accepting  it 
were  eloquent  and  affecting.  The  Fifteenth  passed 
through  Baltimore  near  midnight  of  the  10th  of 
August.  The  streets  were  thronged  with  people, 
many  of  them  sullen  and  defiant  in  manner,  but 
quiet.  They  did  not  want  a  lesson  in  deportment 
from  the  men  of  those  ten  great  companies,  a  full 
thousand  in  line,  all  told,  who  marched  steadily 
and  swiftly  through  the  streets  in  that  hot  summer 
night,  with  their  muskets  loaded  and  their  ranks  as 
firm  and  well  closed  as  if  they  were  marching  in  re- 
view. The  accidental  discharge  of  one  of  the  sol- 
dier's muskets  caused  a  momentary  apprehension 
that  the  Baltimore  mob  would  have  a  lesson,  but 
nothing  came  of  it.  The  next  day  the  regiment  ar- 
rived in  Washington,  and  as  it  marched  up  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  by  company  front,  with  alert  and  mar- 
tial tread,  its  long  company  lines,  with  one  hundred 
men  in  each,  filling  that  spacious  avenue  from  curb 
to  curb,  with  the  National  and  .State  colors  waving 
in  the  summer  air  and  the  muskets  flashing  bright  in 
the  August  sun,  the  Fifteenth  presented  a  spectacle 
such  as  Washington,  even  in  those  days  of  military 
activity,  had  seldom  seen. 

From  Washington  the  regiment  marched,  a  few 
days  later,  to  Poolesville,  a  little  Maryland  village, 
about  half-way  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and  there  came 
under  the  command  of  General  Charles  P.  Stone, 
who  was  forming  a  corps  of  observation  for  the  Up- 
per Potomac.  With  daily  drills  and  the  routine  du- 
ties of  camp  life,  varied  by  picket  duty  at  the  river, 
the  time  passed  until  October  21st,  when  the  regi- 
ment first  met  the  enemy  and  showed  by  the  trial  of 
battle  of  what  stuff  its  soldiers  were  made. 

I  cannot  here  describe  the  battle  in  detail  or  dis- 
cuss the  causes  of  the  disaster  in  which  it  ended. 
Briefly,  General  Stone  was  apprised  by  General 
McClellan  of  certain  operations  of  the  right  wing  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  directed  to  re- 
connoitre the  enemy's  position  at  Leesburg,  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  station  of  the 
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Fifteenth.  A  scouting  parly  having  reported  asmall 
camp  of  the  enemy  between  Leesburg  anil  the  river, 
and  a  mile  or  two  from  either,  Colonel  Devens  was 
directed  with  five  companies  of  his  regiment  to  cross 
the  Potomac  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  surprise  this 
camp,  if  possible,  and  then  reconnoitre  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Leesburg.  The  remaining  five  companies, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ward, 
were  to  march  to  the  river  and  be  prepared  to  sup- 
port Colonel  Devens  if  necessary.  Some  companies 
of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Massachusetts  and 
a  portion  of  Baker's  California  regiment  were  also 
ordert  d  to  the  river  in  the  morning.  Colonel  Devens 
ftund  that  the  scouts  had  been  deceived  and  that 
there  was  no  camp  where  he  expected  to  find  one. 
Eeconnoitering  cautiously  toward  Leesburg  in  the 
early  morning,  he  encountered  a  troop  of  cavalry 
with  which  he  had  a  short  skirmish,  and  then  fell 
back  toward  the  river. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Ward,  hearing  the  firing,  hur- 
ried his  battalion  across  the  river  to  reinforce  Dev- 
ens. In  the  river  at  this  point  was  Harrison's  Is- 
land, about  a  mile  long,  which  delayed  and  embar- 
rassed the  crossing.  The  river  was  much  too  deep  to 
be  forded  ;  the  boats  provided  were  few  and  small ; 
not  more  than  a  company  at  a  time  could  be  trans- 
ported, and  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  Maryland 
arm  of  the  river,  then  march  across  the  island  and 
embark  again  for  the  Virginia  shore.  The  landing 
was  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  blufT;  along  the  face  of 
this  ran  a  narrow,  crooked  trail,  up  which  men  could 
scramble  with  difficulty.  Colonel  Ward's  battalion 
arrived  at  the  top  of  the  bluff  a  little  before  noon, 
and  moved  forward  at  once  across  an  open  field  of  a 
few  acres  surrounded  by  wood  to  join  Devens,  who 
was  still  skirmishing  with  the  enemy.  After  the 
regiment  was  united  the  firing  ceased  for  a  short 
time,  but  a  brisk  attack  was  >oon  made  upon  our 
position,  and  easily  repulsed.  The  regiment  then 
fell  back  to  the  bluff  and  there  found  that  the  por- 
tions of  regiments  already  mentioned  had  arrived 
and  also  three  pieces  of  artillery — a  twelve-pound 
rifle-gun  and  two  light  howitzers.  Colonel  Baker 
took  command  by  seniority  of  commission  and  formed 
his  line  of  battle  with  the  Fifteenth  on  the  right  and 
his  own  regiment  on  the  left.  Colonel  Cogswell 
came  up  soon  after  with  two  companies  of  his,  known 
as  the  Tammany  Regiment.  During  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  action  the  enemy  were  concealed  in  the 
woods  in  the  front  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  Union 
force,  which  they  considerably  outnumbered.  A 
scattering  fire  of  skirmishers  and  sharp-shooters  had 
been  going  on  for  some  time,  when  about  two  o'clock 
the  regiment  forming  the  enemy's  left  wing  opened 
the  action  with  a  volley  which  silenced  the  light 
guns  in  front  of  the  position  of  the  Fifteenth,  killing 
or  disabling  almost  every  man  serving  them.  They 
had  been  discharged  not  more  than  twice. 

One   incident  of  the  battle  deserves  mention    as 


illustrating  the  steadiness  of  these  Worcester  County 
boys  under  fire  for  the  first  time:  While  the  Fif- 
teenth was  exchanging  a  sharp  fire  with  the  rebels 
in  its  front  a  small  force  of  the  enemy,  under  cover  of 
the  woods,  passed  around  its  flunk  and  opened  fire 
from  the  rear.  The  line  did  not  waver,  but  at  the 
word  of  command  faced  "about,"  charged  into  the 
woods,  dispersed  the  force  attacking  from  that  direc- 
tion and  then  returned  to  its  former  position  and  re- 
newed the  fight  with  the  enemy  in  front.  The 
steadiness  which  this  unexpected  and  most  alarming 
attack  did  not  shake  would  have  been  creditable  to 
veteran  troops  of  any  army. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  afternoon  the  right  wing 
was  diawn  in  and  the  Fifteenth  took  position  at  what 
had  been  the  centre  of  the  line,  and  another  vigorous 
attempt  was  made  to  drive  the  rebels  from  their  posi- 
tion. By  this  time  Colonel  Baker  had  been  killed 
and  Colonel  Cogswell  had  assumed  command.  The 
ammunition  of  our  men  was  exhausted;  the  rebel  fire 
continued.  Further  resistance  seemed  hopeless,  and 
Colonel  Cogswell  directed  Colonel  Devens  to  retreat. 
"  Will  you  please  repeat  the  order  in  the  presence  of 
my  major?"  said  Devens.  Major  Kimball  was  called 
up  (Lieutenant-Colonel  Ward  having  some  time  be- 
fore been  carried  from  the  field  severely  wounded) 
and  the  order  was  repeated  and  obeyed.  The  regi- 
ment fell  back  to  the  river-bank,  where  some  were 
shot  by  the  enemy  from  above,  some  escaped  across 
the  river,  some  were  drowned  and  some  were  shot  in 
attempting  to  cross,  and  the  remainder  were  taken 
prisoners.  To  whatever  causes  the  disaster  may  have 
been  due,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Fifteenth,  whose  valor  and  .steadiness  could  not  have 
been  surpassed.  They  saw  many  greater  battles  in 
the  three  following  years,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  of  them,  on  their  first  battle-field,  that  they  would 
have  gone  anywhere  and  done  anything  that  could 
have  been  expected  of  veteran  troops  in  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency.  They  would  then  have  attempted 
some  things  which  they  would  not,  after  three  years 
of  experience  had  taught  them  the  limitations  of 
military  achievement. 

The  Fifteenth  Regiment  went  into  action  with  six 
hundred  and  twenty-one  men.  The  killed,  wounded 
and  missing  were  three  hundred  and  ten.  Among  the 
killed  was  John  William  Grout,  second  lieutenant, 
from  Worcester.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ward  was 
wounded  ;  Captain  Studley,  of  Worcester,  was  taken 
prisoner.  This  engagement  has  been  described  at 
some  length,  because  it  was  the  first  in  which  Wor- 
cester men  met  the  enemy  in  battle.  The  news  from 
the  regiment  caused  a  great  sensation  in  Worcester. 
Public  meetings  were  held  to  express  the  general  ad- 
miration for  the  prowess  of  the  regiment  and  sorrow 
for  its  losses.  Energetic  efforts  were  made  to  .'-upply, 
by  enlistments,  the  places  of  the  fallen  and  captured 
and  to  make  good  the  losses  of  clothing  and  personal 
equipment.     Letters  of  applause,  sympathy  and  en- 
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couragement  were  received  in  great  numbers  from 
friends  in  Worcester  and  elsewhere,  and  the  valor  of 
the  regiment  and  its  commander  received  fitting  offi- 
cial commendation. 

Other  incidents  of  the  war  must  be  mentioned  more 
briefly.     The  ne.\t  regiment  organized  iu  Worcester 
was  the  Twenty-first,  composed  of  men  recruited  chiefly 
in  Worcester  County,  though  companies    raised  in 
Springfield,  Pittsfield  and  Belchertown  were  also  in- 
cluded in  it.     Its  camp,  on  the  grounds  of  the  .Agri- 
cultural Society  and  named  Camp  Lincoln,  was  tirst 
occupied  by  six  companies  on  the  19th  of  July.     Its 
colonel  was  Augustus  Morse.     It  had  one  Worcester 
company,  commanded  by  Captain  B.  Frank  Rogers. 
This  regiment   marched  for   the  front  August   23d. 
Within  a  month  Governor  Andrew  authorized  Edwin 
Upton  as  colonel  and  A.  B.  E.  Sprague  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  to  raise  another  regiment  in  Worcester.     Re- 
cruiting was  begun  about  the  middle  of  September, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  October,  with  full  ranks,  armed 
and  equipped,  the  regiment,  designated  as  the  Twenty- 
fifth,  left  Worcester  for  the  seat  of  war.     This  regi- 
ment, more  than  any  other,  was  then  and  has  since 
been  regarded  as  the  Worcester  Regiment.     Seven  of 
its  ten  companies   were  recruited  in   the  city;   the 
other  three  in  Milford,  Fitchburg  and  Templeton,  re- 
spectively.    It  was   a  splendid    regiment   of   stout- 
hearted, intelligent,  faithful  men,  and  it  could  be 
matched  by  few  in  the  service  for  the  cheerful  hero- 
ism  and  gallantry  of  its  soldiers,  their   hardships, 
labors  and  losses  in  action.     These  two  regiments,  the 
Twenty-first  and  Twenty-fifth,  were  assigned  to  the 
expedition   destined  to  operate   in   North  Carolina, 
under  the  command  of  General  Burnside.     Early  in 
the  year  1862  they  were  engaged  with  great  credit  in 
the  capture  of  Roanoke  Ibland  and  Newbern.     The 
Fifteenth  lay  at  Poolesville  all  winter.     In  March, 
after  a  short  and  unimportant  advance  by  way  of 
Harper's  Ferry  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  the  regi- 
ment, as  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  embarked 
at  Alexandria  for  the   momentous  Peninsula  Cam- 
paign under  General  McCiellan.     It  fought  bravely 
at  Yorktown,  Fair  Oaks,  the  seven  days'  battles  before 
Richmond  and  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Washing- 
ton in  season  to  take  part  in  the  unfortunate  campaign 
of  General  Pope.     In  September  the  Fifteenth  was 
again  at  the  front  in  the  great  battle  of  Antietam  and 
sufiered  terribly.     The  number  of  officers  and  men  of 
the  Fifteenth  who  went  into  action  was    almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  the  famous  Light  Brigade 
at  Balaklava.     The  time  they  were  engaged  was  very 
nearly  the  same  and  the  proportion  of  losses  was  al- 
most precisely  equal.     On  that  17th  of  September,  at 
Antietam,  twenty-four  officers  and  five  hundred  and 
eighty-two  enlisted  men  of  the  Fifteenth  went  into 
that  murderous  corner.     Twenty  minutes  later  the 
killed,  wounded  and  missing  numbered  three  hundred 
and  forty-three.     Of  the  killed  were  five  officers  and 
sixty  enlisted  men ;  wounded  (one  officer  and  many 


enlisted  men  mortally),  six  officers  and  two  hundred 
and  forty-eight  enlisted  men  ;  missing,  twenty-four 
men.  A  loss  of  nearly  three-fifths  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  is  an  experience  that  has  befallen  few  regi- 
ments or  companies. 

The  Twenty-first  Regiment  also  had  a  period  of 
harassing  and  dangerous  service  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1861.  Transferred  from  Nonh  Carolina  to 
Virginia  in  August,  it  was  engaged  in  Pope's  cam- 
paign in  the  battles  of  the  Second  Bull  Run,  of  Chaii- 
tilly  and  later  at  Antietam,  doing  heroic  and  valuable 
service  and  suftering  heavy  losses,  and  in  December 
it  was  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  battle  in  General 
Burnside's  ill-planned  and  disastrous  attack  upon 
Fredericksburg,  in  which  the  Fifteenth,  too,  as  usual, 
had  a  place  of  honor  and  of  danger,  and  also,  as  usual, 
lost  heavily.  The  loss  most  grievously  felt  was  that 
of  its  heroic  and  devoted  surgeon,  Samuel  Foster 
Haven,  Jr.  The  Twenty-fifth  during  this  year  had 
been  doing  arduous  and  useful  service — marching, 
scouting  and  fighting. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1862  three  more 
regiments  were  organized  in  Worcester, — the  Thirty- 
fourth,  Colonel  George  D.  Wells  ;  the  Thirty-sixth, 
Colonel  Henry  Bowman,  both  of  these  for  three 
years  ;  and  the  Fifty-first,  Colonel  A.  B.  R.  Sprague, 
for  nine  months.  The  Thirty-fourth  left  Worcester 
on  the  15th  of  August,  the  Thirty-sixth  on  the  11th 
of  September  and  the  Fifty-first  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember. All  of  these  regiments  did  heroic  service. 
The  Thirty-fourth,  composed  of  companies  raised 
in  the  five  western  counties  of  the  State,  of  course, 
including  Worcester,  was  noted  throughout  its  terra 
of  service  for  the  promptness  and  precision  of  its 
movements,  the  neatness  of  its  quarters  and  its  equip- 
ments, its  endurance  of  marches  and  labors  and  its 
ardor  and  prowess  in  battle.  These  comprehend  all 
the  valuable  qualities  of  the  soldier,  and  it  is  not  ex- 
travagant praise  to  say  that  the  Thirty-fourth  ex- 
celled in  all  of  them.  It  was  commanded  during 
raost  of  its  service  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  (afterwards 
Colonel)  William  S.  Lincoln.  The  Thirty-sixth 
traversed  more  miles  in  its  time  of  service  than  any 
other  Worcester  regiment.  It  served  in  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia again  and  North  Carolina.  The  fortunes  of 
these  regiments  and  others  cannot  be  followed  in  de- 
tail. They  were  all  fighting  regiments,  and  did  their 
full  duty  on  such  days  of  carnage  and  of  fate  as  those 
which  are  recalled  by  the  names  of  Gettysburg,  the 
Wilderness  and  Cold  Harbor.  They  endured  ex- 
hausting marches  and  sieges,  hunger,  disease,  wounds 
and  the  horrors  of  rebel  prison  pens.  This  is  equally 
true  also  of  other  regiments  raised  in  Worcester,  or 
of  which  Worcester  men  formed  a  part,  especially  of 
the  Fifty-seventh,  whose  frightful  losses  in  its  first 
engagement,  that  of  the  Wilderness,  were  only  a  pre- 
lude to  a  service,  which,  though  short,  compared  with 
that  of  some  other  regiments,  was  splendidly  heroic, 
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and  crowded  with  labors  and  losses.  Nor  can  I  men- 
tion here  the  names  of  many  of  the  Worcester  heroes. 
The  officers  have  their  meed  of  fame  in  the  histories 
of  their  respective  regiments  and  in  the  more  elabo- 
rate histories  of  the  war.  The  private  soldiers,  who 
deserved  as  well,  are  too  many  to  be  designated  by 
name  here.  Sergeant  Thomas  Plunkett,  of  the 
Twenty-first,  whose  arms  were  struck  off  by  a  frag- 
ment of  shell  at  Fredericksburg,  just  as  he  had 
snatched  the  regimental  colors  from  the  relaxing 
grasp  of  the  dying  color-sergeant,  must  never  be 
omitted  when  the  deeds  of  Worcester's  heroes  are  re- 
counted. But  their  names  are  all  perpetuated  in  the 
roll  of  honor  ;  their  memories  will  be  fondly  cherished 
for  a  few  years  by  surviving  comrades  and  kinsfolk 
and  proudly  treasured,  let  us  hope,  among  the  most 
precious  family  possessions  by  generations  of  de- 
scendants, who  will  admire  and  imitate  their  patriotic 
devotion. 

Besides  the  regiments  which  were  raised  and  or- 
ganized in  the  city,  almost  every  other  Massachusetts 
regiment  had  Worcester  men  in  its  ranks  or  among 
its  officers.  A  large  number  also  in  the  aggregate 
served  in  the  artillery,  in  military  organizations 
of  other  States,  in  the  regular  army  and  in  the 
navy.  It  is  impossible  even  now  to  state  with 
precision  the  number  of  men  whom  Worcester  con- 
tributed to  the  War  for  the  Union.  Governor  Bullock, 
in  his  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  soldiers'  mon- 
ument, estimates  it  at  "  not  far  from  three  thousand," 
and  that  seems  to  me  a  moderate  statement.  Yet, 
when  we  remember  that  it  is  more  than  one  in  three 
of  the  adult  male  population  of  the  city  at  that  time, 
the  number  seems  almost  incredible.  They  served 
in  fifty  regiments  of  infantry,  five  of  cavalry  and 
fourteen  batteries  or  regiments  of  artillery  organized 
under  the  authority  of  Massachusetts,  and  probably 
in  fifty  other  military  organizations.  Among  these 
Worcester  soldiers  were  one  major-general,  by  brevet; 
five  brigadier-generals,  by  brevet ;  four  colonels, 
three  lieutenant-colonels,  twelve  majors,  fifty-two 
captains,  fifty-four  first-lieutenants,  fifty-three  second- 
lieutenants,  eight  surgeons,  four  chaplains.  These 
were  all  in  Massachusetts  organizations  or  received 
promotion  while  serving  with  Massachusetts  troops. 
Of  Worcester  men  serving  with  other  troops  there 
were  five  brigadier-generals,  two  majors,  a  captain 
and  a  lieutenant,  besides  one  commodore  and  several 
lieutenants  and  ensigns  in  the  navy. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  military  history  of  Wor- 
cester during  the  Civil  War  may  seem  to  do  less  than 
justice  to  its  subject,  as  of  course  it  does.  A  series  of 
volumes,  instead  of  a  single  chapter,  would  not  exhaust 
the  theme.  Names,  even  of  those  most  deserving  of 
honor,  have  been  mentioned  but  rarely.  It  seems  in- 
vidious further  to  distinguish  by  special  eulogy  those 
whose  rank  gave  them  distinction  and  personal  ad- 
vantage at  the  time  and  whose  names  will  be  perpet- 
uated elsewhere,  while  thousands  of  obscure  men,  no 


less  daring,  devoted  and  unselfish,  laid  down  their 
lives  cheerfully,  unnoted,  except  as  units  in  the  great 
aggregate  of  patriotic  sacrifice.  Since  the  great  com- 
manders will  not  lack  their  meed  of  praise,  let  us  here 
express  our  admiration  and  gratitude  for  the  valor, 
constancy  and  devotion  of  the  armies,  rather  than  the 
prowess  of  the  generals. 

Even  in  Worcester,  where  courage  and  loyalty  were 
as  abundant  as  anywhere,  voluntary  enlistment  did 
not  supply  all  the  enormous  and  exacting  demands  of 
the  military  service.  Bounties  for  enlistment  were 
offered  after  thefirstglow  of  patriotic  ardor  had  cooled 
a  little.  No  bounties  were  paid  for  the  men,  about 
twelve  hundred  in  number,  who  enlisted  in  Worcester 
under  the  President's  call  for  volunteers  in  1861.  But 
in  1862  the  city  paid  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars 
for  each  volunteer.  In  1863  the  draft  was  ordered 
under  an  act  of  Congress,  and  Captain  Samuel  V.Stone 
was  appointed  provost  marshal  for  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District,  with  headquarters  at  Worcester,  to 
enforce  it.  No  disturbances  took  place  here  while  the 
draft  was  in  progress.  Precautions  wisely  taken  to 
prevent  or  suppress  disorders  happily  proved  unne- 
cessary, or  so  completely  successful  as  to  seem  super- 
fluous. Of  the  men  drafted  in  Worcester,  103  paid  the 
commutation  fixed  by  the  law,  53  furnished  substi- 
tutes, 59  enrolled  citizens  supplied  substitutes  before 
the  draft  was  made.  The  amount  paid  by  the  city  and 
by  citizens  for  bounties  and  recruiting  is  estimated  at 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifity  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  sums  paid  by  individuals  for  commutation  and  for 
substitutes  under  the  draft  was  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  more.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  price 
in  money,  besides  the  cost  in  blood  and  sorrow,  which 
Worcester  paid  for  the  Union,  must  be  added  to  this 
the  sums  contributed  to  the  Soldiers'  Relief  Commit- 
tee, to  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions,  and 
to  various  other  forms  of  military  charities,  and  the 
city's  share  of  the  State  bounties  and  State  aid 
to  soldiers  and  their  families,  which  still  continues 
under  the  nobly  generous,  yet  wisely-guarded  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  State  laws  ;  and  lastly,  Worcester's 
contributions  to  the  national  revenues  expended  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  payment  of  the  debt 
and  the  annual  cost  of  pensions,  of  which  latter  sum 
alone,  Worcester  pays,  without  realizing  it,  not  less 
than  one  hundred  aud  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually. 
Truly  with  a  great  price  we  vindicated  our  title  to  the 
precious  inheritance  of  national  union. 

The  oldest  of  the  militia  companies  now  existing 
here  is  still  known  by  the  name  given  it  in  its  original 
charter  by  a  special  act  of  the  General  Court  in  1804, 
the  Worcester  Light  Infantry.  It  was  preceded  in 
point  of  time  by  the  Worcester  Artillery,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  organized  in  1783.  Its  organiza- 
tion was  maintained  until  the  autumn  of  1838,  when 
the  last  entry  on  its  record  is  "Company  disbanded 
and  officers  discharged."  Both  these  companies  offered 
their  services  in  the  War  of  1S12  with  Great  Britain, 
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and  the  town  voted  bounties  for  enlistments,  but  the 
Governor  declined  to  comply  with  the  President's 
requisitions  for  troops,  alleging  some  constitutional 
objections,  and  the  Worcester  troops  were  not  then 
called  to  the  field.  Two  years  later,  however,  when 
the  a'spect  of  the  war  had  become  more  serious,  Gov- 
ernor Strong  ordered  the  militia  of  the  State  to  be  in 
readiness  for  active  service.  Two  companies  of  militia 
were  drafted  from  the  county  and  served  in  the  forts 
in  Boston  harbor,  and  a  little  later  the  Light  Infantry, 
and  the  Artillery  marched  to  the  seaboard,  and  were 
stationed  at  South  Boston  for  about  six  weeks,  being 
discharged  on  the  31st  of  October.  The  Light  Infantry 
as  a  company  of  the  Sixth  Regiment,  promptly  an- 
swered the  call  of  the  President,  and  was  among  the 
foremost  of  military  organizations  to  arrive  at  the  na- 
tional capital  at  a  critical  moment,  as  already  nar- 
rated. At  the  end  of  the  three  months'  service  the 
Light  Infantry  returned  to  Worcester.  A  large  num- 
ber of  its  members  enlisted  or  were  commissioned  in 
other  commands. 

The  City  Guards,  organized  in  1840,  was  for  many 
years  designated  as  light  infantry,  but  afterwards  be- 
came a  rifle  company,  and  was  attached  to  the  Third 
Battalion  of  Rifles,  in  the  State  militia.  As  such  it 
was  called  into  the  three  months'  service  with  the 
battalion.  The  Emmet  Guards,  organized  as  a  com- 
pany of  the  State  militia  after  the  first  note  of  civil 
war  had  sounded,  were  also  attached  to  the  Third 
Battalion  of  Rifles.  The  two  former  of  these  com- 
panies, upon  being  mustered  out  of  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  maintained  their  existence  in  ?ome 
form,  and  upon  the  reorganization  of  the  State 
militia,  after  the  war,  were  re-established  and  as- 
signed to  regiments,  in  which  they  have  main- 
tained a  high  reputation  for  soldierly  bearing,  dis- 
cipline and  efficiency.  The  Emmet  Guards  in  1888 
were  organized  anew  and  accepted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor for  the  State  service.  They  are  not  surpassed 
for  the  exact  performance  of  all  military  duty  and  for 
precision  and  smartness  in  drill. 

The  artillery  company  known  as  "  Battery  B  "  was 
formed  in  Worcester  at  the  reorganization  of  the  mili- 
tia after  the  war.  It  has  had  a  succession  of  compe- 
tent and  zealous  commanders,  and  has  been  often 
complimented  by  superior  officers  for  proficiency  in 
artillery  exercises,  the  admirable  condition  of  its  arms 
and  equipments  and  its  evident  readiness  for  any  ser- 
vice. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  city  militia 
companies  for  the  seat  of  war  in  April,  1861,  the 
honorary  and  past  members  of  the  Light  Infantry  and 
the  City  Guards  organized  each  a  company  by  itself 
as  a  Home  Guard,  and  with  the  intention  also  of 
maintaining  an  active  list  of  volunteers,  from  whom 
the  ranks  of  the  parent  companies  in  the  field  might 
be  recruited  from  time  to  time.  These  companies 
performed  various  service,  at  military  funerals,  as  es- 
corts on  occasions  of  public  ceremony  and  as  a  reserve 


force  in  case  of  threatened  public  disorder,  until  the 
organization  of  the  State  Gkiard,  in  June,  1863,  under 
the  authority  of  a  law  of  that  year.  The  State  Guard  _ 
besides  the  functions  of  parade  and  ceremony,  which 
militia  companies  are  often  called  upon  to  discharge, 
performed  duties  of  real  value  in  preserving  the  peace 
of  the  city,  which  was  endangered,  though  happily  not 
greatly  disturbed,  by  the  elements  of  discontent  and 
mischief  introduced  by  the  bounty  and  substitute  sys- 
tems of  recruiting,  and  stimulated  to  an  alarming  ac- 
tivity by  the  example  of  the  draft  riots  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere.  Members  of  the  Guard  were  detailed 
for  guard  duty  under  the  orders  of  the  provost  mar- 
shal, and  the  whole  company  was,  in  the  latter  part  of 
July,  1863,  on  duty  for  several  days  at  the  provost 
marshal's  command,  guardiiig  drafted  men,  preserving 
the  peace  of  the  city  and  escorting  a  body  of  conscripts 
to  the  rendezvous  at  Boston.  The  State  Guard  ceased 
to  be  a  part  of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts  by  the  re- 
peal, in  1866,  of  the  act  under  which  the  company 
was  established.  Its  existence  was  maintained,  how- 
ever, as  a  voluntary  organization,  and  in  the  next 
year  the  Legislature  granted  the  petition  of  its  mem- 
bers for  a  special  charter,  under  which  the  company 
was  maintained  for  several  years  and  for  a  time  was 
organized  as  a  battalion  of  two  companies. 

Thus  we  close  this  outline  of  Worcester's  military 
history.  The  community  has  cultivated  the  arts  of 
peace  with  signal  success,  but  has  never  shrunk 
from  doing  its  whole  duty  when  honor  and  patriotism 
called  for  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  war.  Her  sons 
were  daring,  patient  and  skilled  in  military  arts. 
These  were  their  qualities  from  the  times  when  Eph- 
raim  Curtis,  of  Worcester,  brought  relief  to  the 
sorely-beset  garrison  of  Brookfield,  and  when,  a 
century  later,  Timothy  Bigelow,  of  Worcester,  led 
his  command  in  that  terrible  winter  march  through 
the  wilderness  of  Maine  and  Canada,  and  hurled 
them  in  a  hopeless  assault  against  the  impregnable 
fortress  of  Quebec,  to  that  time,  after  almost  another 
century,  when  Charles  Devens,  commanding,  by  a 
happy  coincidence,  another  Fifteenth  Regiment,  made 
his  heroic  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  at 
Ball's  Bluff.  And  while  the  men  of  Worcester 
marched  and  fought  and  died,  the  women  of  Wor- 
cester, with  a  constancy  and  patience  deserving  of  all 
reverence,  sufiering  the  pangs  of  anxiety  and  sorrow, 
toiled  and  saved  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  their  husbands, 
sons  and  brothers.  Our  people  may  claim  as  appro- 
priate to  their  own  community,  the  motto  of  the 
older  Worcester  in  England,  "  A  City  Faithful  in 
War  and  Peace." 
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CHAPTER   CXCI. 

WOKCnSTEK— (Continued.) 

MAKUFACTUEING  AND  MECHANICAL  INDUSTRIES. 
BY   CHARLES  G.   WASHBURN,    A.B. 

Early  Encouragement  of  Manufactures — S<(ip  and  Grist'MiU — The  Silver- 
Mine — Pot^ish — Timothy  Bigelow — Earhj  Manufacture  of  Cloth — Paper- 
MHI» — Character  of  Bitsinetts  prior  to  1820 — Trades-people  Discontented 
with  the  Heavy  Taxcs—Pultlic  Men  appear  in  Home-made  CtoOt — Wor- 
cester Honorable  Society — The  First  Exhibition  of  the  Worcester  Agricul- 
tural Society. 

X  am  indebted  to  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  for  access  to  its 
Taluiiblo  collection  of  books,  painpblettj,  newftpapera  and  manuscripts, 
and  to  Mr.  Edmund  M.  Barton,  the  librarian,  for  many  courtesies.  I 
have  drawn  freely  from  the  files  of  the  Spy  and  make  the  acknowledg- 
ment here  to  save  frequent  repetition  in  the  text. 

0.  G.  W. 

After  the  first  settlement  of  Worcester  had  been 
broken  up  by  the  Indians  in  King  Philip's  War,  a 
meeting  of  those  interested  was  held  at  Cambridge, 
March  14,  1679,  N.S.,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  expediency  of  again  settling  the  town.' 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  it  was  resolved  "  to 
settle  the  said  plantation  some  time  the  next  summer 
come  twelve  months,  which  shall  be  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1680." 

The  town  was  to  be  built  to  attain  six  ends,  which 
were  enumerated,  chief  among  them  "  the  better 
convenity  of  attending  God's  worship,"  and  the 
"  better  education  of  their  children  ;''  but  provision 
was  also  to  be  made  "for  the  better  .accommodation  of 
trades-people." 

Nothing  of  a  practical  kind  was  done  looking  to- 
ward the  settlement  until  the  General  Court  threat- 
ened to  forfeit  the  grant  unless  the  settlement  were 
made ;  accordingly,  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
April  24,  1684,  with  that  end  in  view.  It  was  voted 
that  the  plantation  be  divided  into  four  hundred  and 
eighty  lots,  three  of  these  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  saw-mill,  and  three  for  a  grist-mill. 

To  the  builders  and  maintainers  of  works  promot- 
ing useful  trades,  and  for  a  fulling-mill,  when  the 
place  is  capable  thereof,  six  lots. 

The  histories  appear  to  agree  that  Captain  John 
Wing  built  the  first  mills  in  Worcester,  some  time  in 
1685,  perhaps  in  the  month  of  March ;  he  probably 
had  both  a  saw  and  grist-mill  located  on  the  north  of 
Lincoln  Square,  on  Mill  Brook,  about  where  the 
Nashua  freight  depot  is  now  situated. 

Captain  Wing  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  con- 
siderable consequence.  He  was  a  resident  of  Boston, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Old  South  Church,  an  offi- 
cer in  the  artillery  company  and  kept  the  Castle 
Tavern.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  having 
charge  of  the  plantation  of  Quinsigamond,  and  became 

>  Lincoln,  p.  33. 


a  large  landholder  there,  conducting  his  mill  in  Wor- 
cester and  his  tavern  in  Boston  at  the  same  time.  He 
died  in  1702.^ 

From  1086  till  the  fall  of  1713  no  records  appear  of 
the  transactions  which  took  place  in  the  setllemcnt 
and  during  a  great  part  of  that  time  the  country  was 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Indians,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  town  was  almost  entirely  de.serted. 

The  third  attempt  to  effect  a  permanent  settlement 
was  made  in  October,  1713  ;  the  old  saw-mill  of  Wing 
appears  under  the  ownership  of  Thomas  Palmer, 
Cornelius  Waldo,  of  Boston,  and  John  Oulton,  of 
Marblehead. 

The  next  mill  to  be  built  was  that  of  Obadiah 
Ward,  which  he  devised  to  his  son  in  his  will  dated 
December  16,  1717.  It  was  near  the  upper  canal- 
lock,  present  site  of  Crompton's  Loom  Works.' 

Elijah  Chase  built  the  first  corn-mill,  near  where 
the  Quinsigamond  Paper-Mills  were  afterwards  erected 
on  the  Blackstone  River.  The  water  privilege,  with 
thirty  acres  of  land  at  Quinsigamond,  was  granted  by 
the  town  to  Captain  Nathaniel  Jones,  September  12, 
1717,  upon  condition  that  he  should  complete  and 
maintain  a  grist-mill  for  twelve  years.  He  built  a 
dam  and  saw-mill  in  1726,  but  both  were  probably 
swept  away  in  the  flood  of  1728-29,  and  in  1732  the 
town  took  steps  to  recover  the  land  by  reason  of  the 
failure  of  Jones  to  comply  with  his  contract.*  The 
mills  in  Worcester  at  this  early  period  were  few  in 
number  and  simple  in  character.  Saw  and  grist-mills, 
with  an  occasional  fulling-mill  and  trip-hammer  shop, 
were  to  be  found  ;  certainly  the  demands  of  two  hun- 
dred people  could  not  have  been  very  great. 

In  1754,  according  to  a  description  found  in  Lin- 
coln's "  History,"^  "  a  vein  of  metal,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  silver,  was  discovered  near  the  head  of 
the  valley,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  town.  A  com- 
pany for  exploring  the  spot  was  formed  by  some  of 
the  most  substantial  inhabitants,  furnaces  and  smelt- 
ing-houses  were  erected  and  a  cunning  German  em- 
ployed as  superintendent.  Under  bis  direction  a 
shaft  was  sunk  eighty  feet  perpendicularly,  and 
a  horizontal  gallery  extended  about  as  far  through 
the  rock,  which  was  to  be  intersected  by  another 
shaft,  commenced  about  six  rods  north  of  the  first 
opening. 

"Among  the  masses  which  were,  within  a  few  years, 
laid  around  the  scene  of  operations  were  specimens  of 
the  ores  containing  minute  portions  of  silver,  specks 
of  copper  and  lead,  much  iron  and  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  arsenic ;  when  struck  against  steel  a  pro- 
fusion of  vivid  sparks  were  thrown  out,  and  a  pecu- 
liarly disagreeable  odor  of  the  latter  mineral  emitted. 
On  the  application  of  heat  this  perfume  increased  to 

!  "  Early  Settlement  of  Worcester,"  by  Francis  E.  Blake. 
3  Lincoln. 

*•' Early  Paper-Mills  in  Massachusetts,"  E.  B.  Crane,  Proceeding! 
Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity  for  1S86.  , 

^  Lincoln,  p.  294. 
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an  overpowering  extent.  The  company  expended 
great  sums  in  blasting  the  rocks,  raising  its  fragments 
and  erecting  buildings  and  machinery.  Whi-le  the 
pile  of  stone  increased,  the  money  of  the  partners 
diminished.  The  furnaces  in  full  blast  produced 
nothing  but  suffocating  vapors,  curling  over  the  flames 
in  those  beautiful  coronets  of  smoke  which  still  at- 
tend the  attempt  to  melt  the  ore. 

"  The  shrewd  foreigner,  in  whose  promises  his  asso- 
ciates seem  to  have  placed  that  confidence  which 
honest  men  often  repose  in  the  declarations  of  knaves, 
became  satisfied  that  the  crisis  was  approaching  when 
it  would  be  ascertained  that  the  funds  were  exhausted 
and  that  stone  and  iron  could  not  be  transmuted  to 
gold.  Some  papers  which  exist  indicate  that  he  pre- 
tended to  knowledge  in  the  occult  sciences  as  well  as 
skill  in  the  art  of  deception  ;  however  this  may  be,  he 
assured  the  company  that  the  great  enemy  of  man 
had  been  busy  in  defeating  their  exertions,  hiaking 
his  presence  redolent  in  the  perfume  of  sulphur  and 
arsenic.  He  obtained  the  sum  of  $100  and  made  a 
journey  to  Philadelphia  to  consult  with  a  person  ex- 
perienced in  mines  and  their  demons,  for  the  purpose 
of  exorcising  the  unsavory  spirit  of  the  crucible.  He 
departed  with  a  barrel  full  of  the  productions  of  the 
mine,  but  never  returned  to  state  the  results  of  his 
conference. 

"The  proprietors  abandoned  the  work  when  they 
were  awaked  by  the  reality  of  the  loss  from  the 
dream  of  fortune,  and  afterwards  destroyed  the  rec- 
ords of  their  credulity. 

"The  spot  is  easily  found.  Follow  the  Nashua 
Railroad  north  on  foot  from  its  crossing  on  Mill 
Brook  till  you  pass  the  two-mile  post.  The  deserted 
shaft  is  about  twenty  rods  to  the  northeast  of  this 
spot.  It  is  readily  found,  as  a  pile  of  slate  and 
stones  still  lie  where  they  were  thrown  out  by  the 
miners  on  a  slight  eminence  in  the  meadow." ' 

And  yet  the  German  superintendent  may  have 
been  more  superstitious  than  knavish.  The  mineral 
which  baffled  him,  whose  arsenical  fumes  almost 
suffocated  his  miners  and  confirmed  his  belief  in  the 
supernatural,  was  cobalt,  a  name  derived  from  Greek 
Kobalos,  German  Kobold,  a  little  devil.  German 
folk-lore  is  full  of  the  diabolical  pranks  of  the  Ko- 
bold, and  of  pity  for  the  unfortunate  beings  who  suf- 
fered from  the  tortures  which  he  inflicted  to  prevent 
incursions  upon  his  subterranean  dwelling. 

Potash. — In  1760  the  manufacture  of  potash  ap- 
pears to  have  been  carried  on  quite  extensively  in 
and  aliout  Worcester  ;  indeed,  it  was  a  thriving  in- 
dustry throughout  the  country.  By  reason  of  its 
scarcity  in  England,  Parliament  remitted  the  duties  in 
1751,  and  encouraged  its  importation  from  the  colo- 
nies, where,  wood  was  plentiful.  Numerous  pamphlets 
upon  the  desirability  of  this   branch  of  manufacture 


'"  Tha  Heart  of  the  Commoawoalth,"  Henry  J.  Howland,  1856. 


to  the  colonies,  and  upon  the  best  methods  of  making 
potash,  were  at  this  time  published. 

Its  manufacture  was  urged  on  the  ground  of  af- 
fording the  colonies  an  article  of  export  with  which 
to  pay  for  tiie  manufactures  isiported  from  Great 
Britain,  and  the  North  American  plantations  were 
thought  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
potash  by  reason  oif  the  abundance  of  wood  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  A  writer  upon  this  subject,  in  1767, 
makes  the  following  recommendations: 

It  is  supposed  tliat  eaiMi  set  of  worUs  for  carrying  on  the  manufacture 
of  potash  will  have  a  ra-nge  of  ten  miles  round  for  its  supply,  less  than 
whicli  would  not  be  sufficient  ;  and  I  would  here,  by  the  way,  caution 
sucb  who  may  undertake  to  erect  works  for  this  purpose,  that  the  place 
they  fix  upon  be  at  least  twenty  miles  distant  from  any  other  works  of 
the  like  kind,  lest  tbey  only  injure  their  enterprise  by  thus  cutting  off 
the  prospect  of  a  suflBcient  supply  of  ashes. 

Each  set  of  works  under  such  advantages  of  obtaining  stock  will,  I 
presume,  at  the  least,  annually  produce  twenty  tons  of  good  potash, 
which,  at  the  lowest  rate  it  has  ever  been  sold  for,  namely,  £25,  would 
amount  to  £500  sterling,  and  if  twenty  of  these  works  were  to  he 
erected  within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  (which  I 
think  a  moderate  number),  there  might  be  annually  exported  out  of 
the  province  alone  400  tons  of  potash,  which,  at  the  before-mentioned 
low  rate,  would  amount  to  £10,000  sterling.^ 

The  process  of  manufacture  was  simple,  and  con- 
sisted in  treating  wood-ashes  with  water  uniil  the 
potash  contained  in  them  was  exhausted,  and  from 
the  lye  thus  made  a  salt  was  obtained  by  evaporaiion. 
The  woods  chiefly  employed  in  making  potash  were 
hickory,  oak,  beech,  birch,  elm,  walnut,  chestnut  and 
maple.  Woods  like  evergreen,  or  that  abound  in 
turpentine,  were  avoided. 

Worcester  appears  to  have  been  well  supplied  with 
wood,  and  works  for  the  manufacture  of  potash  were 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  Pleasant 
Street  was  at  one  time  known  as  Potash  Hill.  Lin- 
coln, in  his  history,  says  :  "  Works  for  making  potash 
were  first  established  in  the  north  part  of  the  town 
about  1760 ;  buildings  for  similar  purposes  were 
placed  on  the  west  side  of  Lincoln  Street,  a  little 
above  the  old  Hancock  Arms  Tavern,  by  John  Nazro, 
about  ten  years  after;  four  more  were  ©stablished  at 
much  later  periods." 

Peter  Whitney,  in  his  history,  published  in  1793, 
says :  "  The  first  complete  ton  of  potash  was  sent  to 
market  from  fhe  neighboring  town  of  Ashburnham, 
where  it  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  in 
1735."  In  1788  there  were  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  potash  works  in  Massachusetts.  Governor  Bow- 
doin,  as  a  remedy  for  the  distress  then  prevailing,  had 
recommended  in  a  message  to  the  General  Court, 
1785,  that  the  farmers  in  towns  where  there  was  an 
abundance  of  wood  to  be  cleared  away,  should  devote 
themselves  to  the  production  of  potash  and  pearl-ash, 
and  the  ashes  should  be  deposited  with  the  State 
agent,  who  shxsuld  sell  them  and  use  the  nioney  to  pay 
the  taxes  of  the  men  who  brought  them. 

2  John  Mascarence's  addresi  to  His  Excellency,  Thomas  Pownall, 
Esq.,  captain-general  «nd  Governor-in-chief  in  and  over  His  Majesty'i 
province  of  Sla£sacfan6ett8  Bay  in  New  England. 
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Isaiah  Thomas,  in  1793,  advertised  a  book  on  the 
manufacture  of  pot  and  pearl-ash. 

It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  dwell  at  some  length 
upon  the  manufacture  of  potash,  as  itao  clearly  shows 
the  narrow  resources  of  the  provinces  at  that  time, 
and  the  lack  of  any  manufacturing  interests  beyond 
the  simplest  kinds  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
scanty  population. 

Timothy  Bigelow. — One  of  the  earliest  mechan- 
ics to  attain  prominence  in  Worcester  was  Timothy 
Bigelow,  who,  before  the  Revolution,  had  a  black- 
smith's shop  where  the  Court  Mills  afterwards  stood, 
near  the  present  junction  of  Union  Street  with  Lin- 
coln Square.  Of  him  a  somewhat  romantic  story  is 
told. 

There  then  stood  on  the  site  of  the  block  of  brick 
houses,  opposite  the  court-houses,  the  residence  of 
the  orphan  daughter  of  Samuel  Andrews,  then  the 
principal  heiress  in  Worcester.  To  quote  from  an 
old  newspaper  story  :  ^ 

"  In  the  rear  of  the  Andrews  home  Tim  Bigelow 
had  a  blacksmith's  shop,  where  he  blew  the  bellows, 
heated  and  hammered  the  iron,  and  shod  the  horses 
and  oxen  and  mended  the  plows  and  chains  for  the 
farmers  of  the  country  about  him.  Now  Tim  was  as 
bright  as  a  button,  more  than  six  feet  high,  straight 
and  handsome,  and  walked  upon  the  earth  with  a 
natural  air  and  grace  that  was  quite  siaptivating. 
Now  Tim  saw  Anna,  and  Anna  saw  Tim,  and  they 
were  well  satisfied  with  each  other ;  but,  as  he  was 
then  'nothing  but  Tim  Bigelow,  the  blacksmith,'  the 
lady's  friends,  whose  ward  she  was,  would  not  give 
their  consent  to  a  marriage.  So,  watching  an  oppor- 
tunity, the  lovers  mounted  fleet  horses  and  rode  a 
hundred  miles,  to  Hampton,  in  New  Hampshire, 
which  lies  on  the  coast,  between  Newburyport  and 
Portsmouth,  and  was  at  that  time  the  '  Gretna  Green  ' 
for  all  young  men  and  maidens  for  whom  true  love 
did  not  run  a  smooth  course  in  Massachusetts. 
They  came  back  to  Worcester  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tim- 
othy Bigelow. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  decided  talent,  and  well  fitted 
by  nature  for  a  popular  leader.  All  the  leading  men 
of  the  town  at  that  time  were  Tories.  He  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  people,  and  soon  had  a  party  strong 
enough  to  control  the  town,  and,  being  known  as  a 
patriot,  he  was  recognized  by  Hancock,  Samuel 
Adams,  General  Warren,  James  Otis  and  others  of 
the  patriot  party  throughout  the  Province.  He  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  from  Worcester  to  the  Provincial 
Congress,  and,  as  captain  of  the  minute-men,  he  led 
his  company  from  Worcester  to  Cambridge  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1775,  at  the  summons  of  a  messenger, 
who  rode  swiftly  into  town  that  day  on  a  large  white 
horse,  announcing  that  war  had  begun. 

"  Blacksmith  Bigelow  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor, and,  afterwards,  to  that  of  colonel  of  the  Fif- 
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teenth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  which  was  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  Worcester  County  men.  He 
was  at  the  storming  of  Quebec,  at  the  taking  of 
Burgoyne,  at  the  terrific  scenes  of  Valley  Forge 
and  on  almost  every  other  field  made  memorable  by 
the  fierce  conflicts  of  the  Revolution. 

"When  the  war  was  over  he  returned  home,  his 
constitution  shattered  by  hard  service  for  his  country, 
his  health  ruined,  his  fortune  gone  in  consequence  of 
the  formidable  depreciation  of  the  currency,  under 
which  forty  dollars  was  scarcely  sufiicient  to  pay  for 
a  pair  of  shoes." 

Cloth. — In  1739  a  few  men  formed  an  association 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  cloths,  that  had 
theretofore  been  imported  from  Great  Britain,  and  in 
the  Spy  of  April  30,  1789,  the  following  notice  is 
found  : 

On  Tuesday  last  the  first  piece  of  corduroy  made  at  a  manufactory  in 
this  town  was  talven  from  tlie  loom  ;  and  Marcli  25,  1790,  tlio  proprie- 
tors of  the  Worcester  Cotton  Manufactory  gave  notice  that  they  would 
not  tjike  any  more  linen  yarn  for  the  present,  having  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity on  hand. 

May  27,  1790,  Samuel  Brazer  advert!?;es  "  goods  of 
American  manufacture  to  be  sold  at  wholesale  and 
retail,  corduroys,  jeans,  fustians,  federal  rib,  and  cot- 
ton, for  cash  only.  The  prices  are  reasonable,  the 
quality  of  the  goods  superior  to  those  imported,  which 
will  induce  all  to  give  preference  to  the  manufactures 
of  their  own  country."     Later,  we  find  : 

An  Overseer  wanted  at  the  Cotton  Manufactory  at  Worcester,  also 
three  or  four  healthy  boys  as  apprentices  ;  two  or  three  journeymen 
weavers  at  said  manufactory.  Apply,  for  further  information,  to  Sand. 
Brazer  or  Daniel  Waldo,  Worcester. 

August  5,  1790,  all  persons  who  had  demands 
against  the  proprietors  of  the  Worcester  Cotton  Manu- 
factory were  requested  to  present  them  to  Samuel 
Brazer  and  Daniel  Waldo,  Jr.,  from  which  we  con- 
clude that  the  enterprise  had  not  prospered,  and  it  is 
probable  that  upon  the  declaration  of  peace,  goods 
could  be  obtained  more  cheaply  from  England  than 
they  could  be  manufactured  here. 

This  factory,  containing  crude  machinery,  stood 
upon  Mill  Brook,  and  was  located  in  School  Street, 
east  of  the  present  location  of  Union  Street. 

When  the  manufacture  of  corduroys  and  fustians 
was  abandoned,  the  factory  was  moved  to  Main  Street, 
and  was  thereafter  known  as  the  Green  store  (present 
site  of  Parker  block).  Samuel  Brazer  was  from 
Charlestown,  where  he  was  a  baker,  and  in  1782 
engaged  in  the  same  business  in  Worcester ;  he 
appears  to  have  been  somewhat  jealous  of  his  good 
name,  for  in  1784  we  find  him  refuting  a  slander  in 
regard  to  the  size  of  his  bread.  In  October,  1785,  he 
dealt  in  crockery  and  West  India  goods  at  the  sign  of 
The  Old  Maid,  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  From  this 
time  on  Mr.  Brazer  was  engaged  in  a  variety  of  occupa- 
tions. 

Daniel  Waldo,  Jr.,  who  was  associated  with  Samuel 
Brazer  in  the  manufacture  of  corduroys,  was  a  son  of 
Daniel  Waldo,  who  moved  to  Worcester  from  Laocas- 
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ter  in  1782,  and  engaged  in  the  hardware  business 
near  the  bridge  over  Mill  Brook  at  Lincoln  Square. 

Paper-Mills. — The  manufacture  of  paper  took 
an  early  and  prominent  place  among  the  industries  of 
the  Colonies. 

May  3,  1775,  at  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
towns  in  Worcester  County,  the  following  vote  was 
passed  : 

Kesohed,  That  the  erection  of  a  Paper-mill  in  this  county  would  be 
of  great  public  advantage,  and  if  any  person  6r  persons  will  undertake 
the  erection  of  such  a  mill  and  the  manufacture  of  paper,  that  it  be 
recommended  to  the  people  of  the  county  to  encourage  the  undertaking 
by  generous  contributions  and  subscriptions. 

In  the  bpy  of  July  5,  1775,  the  following  notice  is 
found  ; 

Any  person  or  persons  that  incline  to  set  up  that  useful  manufacture, 
the  making  of  paper,  may  hear  of  one  who  will  undertake  to  give  di- 
rections for  building  a  mill,  and  will  carry  on  the  business  in  good  shape 
with  assistance. 

From  the  pamphlet  on  "Early  Paper  Mills  in  Mas- 
sachusetts," by  Mr.  E.  B.  Crane,  and  part  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity  for 
1886,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Abijah  Burbank,  of  Sutton, 
was  the  first  to  respond  to  this  resolution. 

Paper  was  evidently  very  scarce,  for  we  tind  that 
for  want  of  it  but  one-half  of  the  Spy  could  be  pub- 
lished October  30,  1776.  This  was  no  doubt  due  to 
the  scarcity  of  rags,  which  evidently  continued  for 
some  time,  for  on  October  30,  1777,  the  following 
notice  was  published : 

The  paper-mills  and,  of  consequence,  the  printing  offices  in  this  coun- 
ty must  inevitably  stop  unless  the  good  people  are  more  careful  in  pre- 
serving their  rags.  The  advanced  price  of  3ci.  per  lb.  for  clean  linen 
rags  is  now  given  by  the  printers,  which,  together  with  the  invaluable 
benefit  which  the  public  must  derive  from  having  a  plentiful  supply  of 
paper  books,  cannot  fail  of  the  desired  effect. 

This  difficulty  seems,  however,  to  have  been  over- 
come, for  in  May,  1778,  Mr.  Burbank  advertised, — 
"  The  manufacture  of  paper  in  Sutton  is  now  carried 
on  to  great  perfection." 

The  business  of  Isaiah  Thomas  as  printer  and  pub- 
lisher in  Worcester  had  become  of  considerable  con- 
sequence. The  Rev.  Peter  Whitney  stated  that  no 
person  had  added  more  to  the  consequence  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  town  and  county  of  Worcester  than 
Isaiah  Thomas.  The  publishing  of  the  Spy  was  only 
a  part  of  his  business.  After  the  war,  in  1788,  he 
conducted  a  printing-office  in  Boston  and  in  Wor- 
cester, and  carried  on  a  large  business  as  printer, 
publisher,  bookseller  and  bookbinder. 

Mr.  Thomas  lived  on  the  site  of  the  stone  court- 
house, just  south  of  which  his  office  was  located.  He 
employed  in  the  various  departments  of  his  business 
one  hundred  and  fifty  hands. 

To  provide  paper  for  his  needs,  Mr.  Thomas,  to 
quote  from  Mr.  Crane's  pamphlet,  "  presumably  with 
the  intention  of  erecting  a  paper-mill,  on  January  7, 
1785,  purchased  of  Ephraim  McFarland ,  for  ninety 
pounds,  the  southerly  half  of  a  dam  and  water 
privilege  located  at  what  is  now  known  as  Quinsiga- 
mond  village,  and  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  street. 


in  front  of  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Washburn  & 
Moen  Manufacturing  Company's  Mills. 

"  Owing,  perhaps,  partly  to  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  affiiirs  of  state,  and  to  the  impoverished  plight 
of  the  country,  the  building  of  the  mill  was  deferred, 
and  November  9, 1787,  he  sold  the  property  for  eighty- 
five  pounds  to  Dr.  Elijah  Dix,  from  whom  he  again 
purchased  it  January  31,  1793,  for  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  soon  began  the  construction  of  a  two-vat 
mill";  and,  to  again  quote  from  Mr.  Crane,  "This 
mill,  built  by  Mr.  Thomas,  was  supplied  with  two  vats 
of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  lbs.  capacity,  and  they 
ran  usually  fifteen  hours  each  day,  employing  ten 
men  and  eleven  girls.  The  main  product  of  this  mill 
was  hand-made  paper,  and  from  twelve  hundred  to 
fourteen  hundred  lbs.  were  turned  out  weekly."  As 
to  price  of  labor :  The  skilled  engineer  received  about 
three  dollars  per  week,  vat-raen  and  coucher  three  and 
a  half  dollars  each  without  board  ;  ordinary  workmen 
and  girls,  seventy-five  cents  per  week  each ;  boys, 
sixty  cents  each,  and  they  were  given  board. 

It  was  here  at  this  mill  that  Mr.  Zenas  Crane,  a 
native  of  Dorchester,  toiled  at  the  trade  of  paper- 
making  for  several  years  previous  to  the  summer  of 
1799,  when  he  set  out  from  Worcester  to  establish,  in 
company  with  Henry  Wiswell  and  Daniel  Gilbert,  a 
paper-mill  in  the  western  portion  of  Massachusets, 
and  succeeded  so  admirably  in  laying  the  foundations 
for  a  business  that,  through  the  careful  and  skillful 
management  of  Mr.  Crane  and  his  descendants,  has 
assumed  the  most  flattering  proportions,  and  whose 
trade-marks,  known  as  "  The  Old  Berkshire,"  "  Old 
Red  Mill,"  "Pioneer  Mill"  and  "Government  Mill," 
stand  for  as  good  an  article  of  paper  as  can  be  found  in 
this  country  or  perhaps  any  other. 

Mr.  Thomas  sold  his  paper-mill  to  Caleb  and  Elijah 
Burbank,  of  Sutton,  February  24,  1798.  This  paper- 
mill  was  the  second  in  the  county  and  the  eighth  in 
the  State.  Another  building  was  erected  shortly 
after  1811,  below  the  Thomas  Mill,  and  used  as  a 
sickle-factory  by  Gardner  Burbank,  Elijah's  son ; 
afterwards  it  was  converted  into  a  paper-mill.  This 
building  was  located  in  what  is  now  the  scrap-yard  of 
the  Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Company. 

In  1778  the  principal  articles,  aside  from  food  and 
the  ruder  kinds  of  cloth,  were  imported,  and  mostly 
from  England.  The  resident  of  Worcester  could 
find  steel,  bar  iron,  choice  brandy,  New  England  and 
West  Indian  rum,  coffee,  alum,  brimstone,  powder 
and  shot  at  the  store  of  Samuel  &  Stephen  Salisbury, 
on  the  north  side  of  Lincoln  Square,  just  east  of  the 
Salisbury  mansion,  where  the  depot  now  stands. 

Elisha  Clark,  at  this  time,  followed  the  business  of 
rope-making  about  two  miles  from  the  meeting-house, 
on  the  road  to  Sutton. 

Clock  and  watch-work  was  done  in  a  small  way^ 
but  not  of  a  very  fine  grade,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
following  description  of  a  watch  suppo.sed  to  have 
been  stolen  :  "  A  large  old-fashioned  watch  with  the 
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glass  broken  in  three  places  and  put  together  with 
putty." 

As  a  rule,  shoemakers  in  the  early  days  went  from 
house  to  house,  but  in  1779  Nathan  Heard  appears 
to  have  established  a  small  shoemaker's  shop  in  Wor- 
cester. 

Daniel  Waldo,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made, 
opened,  in  1782,  a  store  near  the  bridge  over  Mill 
Brook  at  Lincoln  Square,  where  he  offered  for  sale 
best  Heart  and  Club  German  steel,  bar  iron,  4dy.  and 
lOdy.  nails,  window-glass,  Dutch  looking-glasses, 
iron  shovels,  spades,  saddlers'  ware,  and  in  general, 
an  assortment  of  hardware  and  West  India  goods; 
choice  Bohea  tea,  etc. 

The  firm  of  D.  Waldo  &  Son,  dissolved  December 
31,  1791 ;  Daniel  Waldo,  Jr.,  continued. 

In  1783,  Abel  Stowell  manufactured  clocks  iind 
watches  in  his  shop  south  of  the  meeting-house,  on 
the  west  corner  of  Park  and  Salem  Streets.  He 
made  in  1800  the  clock  formerly  in  the  Old  South 
Church.  The  business  of  watch  and  clock-making 
appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  industry  at  this 
time.  Benjamin  Willard,  of  Grafton,  who  bad  an 
office  with  Isaiah  Thomas,  had  sold  two  hundred 
and  fifty-three  eight-day  clocks  up  to  1784. 

The  art  of  hat- making  was  early  practiced  in  Wor- 
cester ;  John  Smith  ofiered  one  shilling  each  for  cat- 
skins  in  1782,  and  in  1789  Nathan  Blackburn  adver- 
tises for  an  apprentice  in  the  hat-making  business. 

In  1789  Palmer  &  Daniel  Goulding  owned  a  tan- 
yard.  Almost  every  town  had  a  tan-yard,  and  leath- 
er of  sufficiently  good  quality  was  made  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  shoemakers  and  saddlers  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity. 

Improvements  in  the  simple  conveniences  for  liv- 
ing were  made  from  time  to  time,  and  in  1791  the 
appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  a  cheap  and  satisfac- 
tory artificial  light  is  found  in  the  construction  of  a 
new  candle  machine, — price,  forty-five  dollars, — with 
which  it  was  claimed  a  boy  could  make  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  rods  of  candles  per  day. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  trip-hammer  and  grist- 
mill a  few  rods  from  the  court-house,  which  he  of- 
fered for  sale  in  1795.  It  must  have  been  located  on 
Mill  Brook.  The  works  are  described  as  containing 
two  pairs  of  bellows  that  go  by  water,  a  grindstone 
and  mill  all  under  one  roof ;  "said  works  and  grist-mill 
are  as  convenient  and  as  well  situated  for  custom  as 
perhaps  any  in  the  Commonwealth." 

The  desire  for  communication  between  the  sea- 
board and  Worcester  appears  to  have  been  felt  pre- 
vious to  March,  1796,  when  some  persons  formed  an  as- 
sociation at  Providence  for  making  a  canal  to  Wor- 
cester, and  they  were  at  that  time  invited  to  a  confer- 
ence in  Worcester  at  the  tavern  of  Ephraim  Mower. 
Later  on,  no  doubt  as  a  result  of  this  meeting,  a  pros- 
pectus appeared  setting  forth  the  purpose  of  the  Ca- 
nal Company,  which  was  to  issue  four  thousand 
shares  of  stock  at  one  hundred  dollars  each,  which 


it  was  estimated  would  cover  the  cost  of  building  the 
canal.  Subscriptions  were  solicited  in  Worcester; 
William  Paine  (at  Dr.  Lincoln's  store),  Joseph  Allen 
(at  his  office),  Isaiah  Thomas,  Thomas  Payson,  Daniel 
Waldo,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  Chandler  were  appointed  to 
receive  them. 

In  October,  1796,  a  number  of  individuals  peti- 
tioned the  General  Court  for  an  act  of  incorporation 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  a  canal  from  Great  Pond 
in  Worcester  to  Boston,  but  nothing  was  done  at  this 
time  either  with  the  Blackstone  Canal  or  with  the 
proposed  canal  to  Boston.  In  1822  surveys  were 
made  for  the  Blackstone  Canal,  which  was  afterwards 
put  into  successful  operation,  as  appears  later  in  the 
narrative. 

In  1798  Daniel  Denny  had  a  card-factory  on  Me- 
chanic Street  near  Main,  opposite  Mower's  tavern 
(present  site  of  Walker's  building) ;  later,  he  moved 
to  Main  Street,  opposite  present  site  of  Bay  State 
House.  He,  no  doubt,  bought  his  wire  of  Daniel 
Waldo,  who  imported  it,  and  who,  at  this  time,  an- 
nounced "  Sixteen  casks  of  Wool  and  Cotton  Card 
wire  will  be  landed  in  a  few  days  from  the  brigantine 
'  Aidar,' just  arrived  from  Amsterdam." 

Dutch  plows,  made  in  Connecticut,  were  at  this 
time  for  sale  at  Denny's  store. 

Cornelius  Stowell,  the  clothier,  had,  in  1785,  a  shop 
on  the  east  corner  of  Park  and  Orange  Streets. 
Abel  (the  clock-maker),  Peter  and  Ebenezer  were  his 
sons.  The  two  latter  he  took  into  partnership  with 
him  about  1790,  when  they  began  to  manufacture 
woolen  goods,  print  calicoes,  carpets,  dye  and  dress 
woolen  goods.  They  had  two  fulling-mills,  and 
dyed  fine  scarlet  and  deep  blue  colors  in  the  best 
manner. 

In  1804  Peter  &  Ebenezer  Stowell  commenced  to 
weave  fine  carpets,  and  at  one  time  had  six  looms  of 
their  own  invention  and  construction  in  operation. 
They  made  the  first  carpets  used  in  the  State-house 
at  Boston.  July  19,  1809,  a  patent  on  wood  screws 
was  granted  to  Abel  Stowell,  and  in  January,  1816, 
he  and  his  son  were  located  on  the  Common,  a  few 
rods  southwest  of  the  Baptist  meeting-house,  where 
they  conducted  a  miscellaneous  business,  dealing  in 
stoves  of  cast  and  sheet  iron,  with  their  funnels,  "as  i 
cheap  as  they  can  be  purchased  in  Boston  or  any 
other  place."  Machinery  of  all  kinds  in  brass  and 
iron,  particularly  such  as  are  used  in  carding  and 
other  factories ;  clocks  for  meeting-houses  and  printers' 
materials  in  iron  and  brass.  Among  his  effects  of- 
fered for  sale  by  his  administrators  in  May,  1819, 
was  an  undivided  part  of  what  is  called  the  Black  Lead 
Mine,  consisting  of  two  acres.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
what  was  later  known  as  the  Worcester  Coal  Mine. 
Black  lead  was  procured  here  and  ground  into  a 
paint,  which  was  quite  generally  used. 

In  January,  1808,  Curtis  &  Goddard  were  busy 
making  chaises,  and  at  this  time  appear  to  have 
moved  from  opposite  the  jail  to  a  building  south  of 
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the  bank.  Samuel  Newhall  had  taken  the  noted 
stand  of  John  Johnson,  where  he  intended  carrying 
on  the  soap-making  business.  Thomas  Stevens,  cabi- 
net-maker, states  that  he  has  purchased  the  right  to 
make  and  sell  two  kinds  of  churns  for  several  towns 
in  the  county. 

In  May,  1810,  John  Earle  and  Erasmus  Jones 
erected  a  wool-carding  machine  to  pick,  break  and 
card  wool  at  the  building  known  as  Lincoln's  Trip- 
hammer Shop,  fifteen  rods  east  of  the  court-house. 

At  this  time  the  number  and  variety  of  manufac- 
tures in  Massachusetts  appear  to  have  increased  con- 
siderably. Some  idea  of  these,  in  1810,  may  be  had 
from  a  notice  issued  from  the  marshal's  office  in  Bos- 
ton -July  17th,  asking  for  information  in  regard  to  the 
following  industries  :  tanneries,  distilleries,  sugar  re- 
fineries, breweries,  paper-mills,  oil-mills,  snuft'-mills, 
chocolate-mills,  gunpotvder-mills,  glass-works,  fulling- 
mills,  carding-machines  (going  by  water),  hemp  and 
flax  spinning-mills,  cotton  and  wool-spinning  mills, 
rope-walks,  furnaces,  air  furnaces,  forges,  bloomeries, 
rolling  and  slitting-mills,  cut-nail  factories,  trip- 
hammers and  steel-furnaces. 

The  sudden  increase  in  the  variety  of  manufactures 
may  be  attributed  to  the  embargo,  declared  in  Decem- 
ber, 1807,  and  to  the  complications  then  existing  be- 
tween this  country  and  France  and  England,  which 
led  to  an  almost  complete  stoppage  of  importations, 
and  manufactories  of  cotton  goods,  woolen  goods, 
iron,  glass,  pottery  and  other  articles  rapidly  sprung 
into  existence. 

Previous  to  the  embargo,  according  to  Hildreth,' 
there  were  in  the  United  States  but  fifteen  cotton- 
mills  with  a  total  of  eight  thousand  spindles.  By  the 
end  of  1809  eighty-seven  mills  were  built,  of  which 
sixty-two  were  in  operation — forty-eight  by  water 
and  fourteen  by  horse-power — working  thirty-one 
thousand  spindles,  and  many  more  were  in  process  of 
erection. 

Most  of  the  saws  used  in  Worcester  in  1810  doubt- 
less came  from  the  works  of  Elijah  Waters  &  Co.,  at 
Sutton,  who  kept  on  hand  steel-plate  and  saw-mill 
saws  of  various  sizes. 

One  of  the  earliest  machine-shops  in  Worcester  was 
that  of  Earle  &  Williams,  in  1812,  opposite  the  court- 
house, where  they  carried  on  the  business  of  machine- 
making,  and  advertised  for  sale  machinery  for  spin- 
ning cotton  and  wool,  carding-machines,  and  brasi 
castings.  Their  shop  was  destroyed  by  fire  January 
5,  1815. 

In  April,  1813,  the  attention  of  shoe  and  boot- 
makers is  called  to  a  new  and  useful  improvement, 
secured  by  patent,  for  putting  shoes  and  boots  to- 
gether with  copper  nails,  without  any  sewing.  The 
patentee  announces  that  he  will  attend  at  Captain 
Mower's  tavern  in  AVorcester  (the  site  now  occupied 
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by  Walker's  building)  from  the  12th  to  the  20th  in- 
stant, for  the  purpose  of  selling  patent  right,  and 
claims  that  the  invention  "has  been  proved  to  an- 
swer every  purpose  for  beauty,  ease  and  conven- 
ience, and  vastly  more  durable,  at  a  saving  of  about 
half  the  work,  and  remedies  all  the  evils  attending 
iron  nails  and  wooden  pegs." 

In  April,  1815,  the  Worcester  Tannery  is  ofl!ered 
for  sale.  It  is  described  as  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  con- 
venient establishments  in  the  State,  in  perfect  repair, 
and  with  all  the  accommodations  and  necessary  tools 
for  carrying  on  the  business. 

"  Through  the  middle  of  the  yard  runs  a  large 
brook,  confined  by  a  very  handsome  stone  wall.  A 
few  rods  from  the  tan-yard  is  a  building  in  which 
bark  is  ground  by  water,  and  in  which  there  is  a 
patent  bark-mill,  strong  and  well-constructed." 

This  is  the  tannery  formerly  referred  to  as  owned 
by  Samuel  Johnson,  and  was  located  east  of  the 
present  site  of  Exchange  Hotel. 

Some  reason  for  the  sale  of  the  tannery  may  be 
found  in  the  heavy  taxes  upon  leather.  The  other 
tanneries  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  county  appear  to 
have  suffered,  for  no  less  than  nine  are  oifered  for  sale 
during  1816  and  1817. 

The  discontent  of  the  workers  and  makers  of 
leather,  and  others,  finds  expression  in  the  following 
notice,  which  appeared  May  31,  1815  : 

ShoeDiakers  ahoy  !  Have  you  been  at  the  Collector's  and  given 
bonds,  with  two  sufficient  sureties,  to  pay  duty  upon  your  worlt? 

If  you  malte  a  single  boot  or  shoe  above  S5  value  without  giving 
bonds  to  secure  the  duty  to  Government,  you  do  it  at  your  peril,  and  are 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  S500  ! 

W^hat  is  your  situation.better  than  that  of  Virginia  negroes?  You 
must  account  for  every  pair  of  boots  yon  make  to  the  Collector.  Ton 
must  tell  how  much  you  ask  for  them,  whom  you  make  them  for,  and 
how  many  pair  you  make  ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  al!  this  must  be 
done  under  oath.  No,  that  does  not  crown  the  whole  ;  one  thing  more, 
whenever  a  customer  breaks,  or  runs  away,  or  cheats  you,  in  addition  to 
the  loss  of  the  article  itself,  and  the  labor,  you  must  pay  the  duty  upon 
it  to  the  Government  !     This  is  the  crowning,  the  cap-sheaf. 

Silversmiths,  carpenters,  jobbers,  hatters,  tailors,  tobacconists,  boat- 
builders,  tin-men,  blacksmiths,  and  ye  mechanics  and  nianufacturei-s  of 
all  articles  and  commodities  of  whatever  name  and  nature,  be  ye  also 
ready.  A  Cue  of  SoOfi  awaits  you  unless  you  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  these  arbitrary,  iniquitous  laws  passed  by  Congress  the  16th  and  27th 
February,  1815. 

In  May,  1815,  Earle  &  Williams  give  notice  that  in 
addition  to  machinery  for  carding  wool,  they  will 
have  in  operation,  about  the  1st  of  July,  machinery 
for  the  spinning  of  wool,  which  can  be  spun  at  a  rate 
greatly  below  the  price  of  hand-spun.  They  also  give 
notice,  June  21st,  that,  in  connection  with  Asa  Mann, 
they  have  in  operation,  near  Stone's  tavern,  south 
part  of  Leicester,  machinery  for  carding  wool. 

Joshua  Hale,  at  the  same  time,  states  that  he  has 
put  his  machines  for  carding  wool  and  spinning  cotton 
in  most  excellent  order,  and  attends  them  himself; 
also  that  he  has  for  sale  cotton  yarn  made  of  cotton 
selected  by  himself  in  Savannah,  which  he  warrants 
to  be  t'ae  best. 
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In  September,  1815,  Thomas  &  William  Stovvell 
advertise  that  they  have  improved  the  building  lately 
occupied  for  a  wire-factory,  one  and  a  half  miles  south 
of -the  meeting-house,  where  they  have  put  their 
works  in  the  best  order  for  dressing  cloth,  and  are  in 
readiness  to  meet  any  demands  in  their  business. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  that  at 
this  time  the  postage  to  Boston,  on  single  letters,  was 
fifteen  cents. 

John  W.  Lincoln,  in  January,  1816,  advertises  all 
sizes  of  nail-plates  from  the  Millbury  RoUing-Mill 
Company.  This  company  was  established  in  the  latter 
part  of  December,  1815,  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur- 
ing nail-plates  and  rods. 

William  Hovey,  June,  1816,  advertises  a  double 
carding-machine  in  operation  for  custom  work  at  his 
factory,  one  mile  south  of  the  meeting-house  in 
Worcester,  where  merino  wool  is  carded  in  the  best 
manner. 

October  2d  he  gives  notice  that  he  has  taken  George 
March  into  company  with  him,  and  that  at  Hovey's 
mill  they  will  manufacture  wool  into  cloth  ;  price  for 
spinning  wool,  three  cents  per  skein. 

At  this  time  considerable  interest  was  manifested 
throughout  the  country  in  manufactures,  and  frequent 
meetings  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means 
for  their  encouragement.  A  committee  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  New  York  urged  that  members  of  Congress 
be  instructed  to  attempt  to  have  the  duties  on  woolen 
and  cotton  increased  ;  urged  the  public  officers  to 
clothe  themselves  in  American  cloth,  and  that  manu- 
factures be  exempt  from  taxation,  and  manufacturers 
from  serving  in  the  militia,  and  from  other  public 
duties. 

It  appears  to  have  been  quite  popular  at  this  time 
for  American  statesmen  to  appear  in  clothes  of 
American  manufacture.  It  is  said  that  Henry  Clay, 
when  once  in  Millbury,  was  presented  with  a  roll  of 
blue  broadcloth,  the  product  of  the  mill  of  Colonel 
Sheppard,  and  Mr.  Clay  remarked  that  his  next  suit 
of  clothes  would  show  Congress  what  American  manu- 
facturers could  do. 

Daniel  Webster  also  had  a  suit  of  clothes  made  for 
his  use  in  AVashington  from  cloth  made  by  the  Goodell 
Manufacturing  Company,  at  Millbury,  woven,  very 
likely,  upon  looms  made  by  W.  H.  Howard,  of  Wor- 
cester. ' 

The  following  notice  appears  in  the  Spy  of  Octo- 
ber 22,  1817:— 

The  MeQibei-s  of  the  Worcester  Honorable  Society,  being  prisoners  for 
debt  on  parole,  and  deprived  of  the  means  of  supporting  themselves  in 
prison,  or  tiieir  families  at  Lome,  or  of  paying  their  debts,  and  unwill- 
ing their  time  and  talents  should  be  lost  to  themselves  or  to  the  public, 
hereby  give  information  to  their  creditors  and  the  good  people  of  tliis 
vicinity  that  there  are  in  the  society  those  who  can  perform  the  bus- 
iness of  farming,  shoemaking,  masons,  clock  and  watcii  repairing,  card 
making,  mathematical  and  meteorological  instrument  making,  painting 
and  glazing,  engraving,  distilling,  rope  making,  etc.,  and  solicit  a  share 
of  their  patronage  in  the  above-named  kinds  of  business,  which  they 
can  perform  within  the  limits  ;  and  they  engage  they  will  promptly 
and  faithfully  attend  to  all  business  entrusted  to  them. 

WoFcester  Gaol,  Oct.  22,  1817. 


This  is  interesting,  as  indicating  the  variety  of 
small  manufactures  carried  on  in  and  about  Worces- 
ter at  this  time,  and  as  illustrating  the  unfortunate 
working  of  the  law  then  in  force,  which  deprived 
many  worthy  men  of  any  opportunity  of  escaping 
from  their  misfortunes. 

In  October,  1819,  the  Worcester  Agricultural  So- 
ciety gave  its  first  exhibition.  Among  the  Worcester 
exhibits  of  domestic  manufactures  were  two  pieces 
of  kerseymere  and  one  calf-skin,  tanned  and  curried 
in  two  day,s  by  Reuben  Wheeler. 

Nine  skeina  of  tow  yarn,  from  thirty-three  to  thirty- 
eight  skeins  to  the  pound,  spun  on  a  great  wheel  by 
a  lady  in  Worcester. 

The  judges  noted  with  regret  that  no  hoes,  scythes, 
plows,  wool,  cotton  and  machine-cards  were  exhibited 
in  a  county  which  had  long  been  distinguished  for 
the  manufacture  of  these  articles,  and,  in  their 
opinion,  no  cotton  cloth  sufficiently  good  was  offered 
to  be  entitled  to  a  premium. 


CHAPTER    CXCII. 

WORCESTER— ( (ro«//«a,far. ) 

MANUFACTUKING  AND  MECHANICAL  INDUSTRIES. 

Streams  and  Mill  Privileges — Population  of  Worcester — Blackstone  Ca)ial^ 
The  Railroads -The  First  Expresses— The  Old  Coal  Mine— Peat- 
Stage  Lines, 

The  introduction  of  steam-power,  the  opening  of 
the  Blackstone  Canal  and  the  railroads,  have  made  it 
possible  for  a  large  manufiicturing  city  to  grow  where 
otherwise  no  considerable  progress  could  have  been 
made;  for  had  it  been  necessary  to  depend  altogether 
upon  water-power,  few  large  factories  could  have  been 
located  upon  the  small  streams  which  constitute  the 
head-waters  of  the  Blackstone. 

These  streams,  nevertheless,  have  played  a  most 
important  part,  affording  means  for  starting  manufac- 
tories which  have  since  so  largely  developed  in  size 
and  variety ;  while  the  increased  demand  for  power 
has  been  met  by  the  introduction  of  steam-engines, 
through  whose  medium  the  waters  which  formerly  were 
directly  applied  to  the  water-wheels,  and  whose  capa- 
city was  consequently  limited,  are  now  equal  to  any 
demands  which  may  be  made  upon  them.  For  these 
reasons  the  water  privileges  and  streams  deserve 
prominent  mention  in  any  account  of  the  manufac- 
turing industries  of  Worcester. 

The  Rarashorn  stream,  so  called,  rises  in  Ramshoru 
Pond,  which  lies  two-thirds  in  Millbury  and  one-third 
in  Sutton  ;  it  flows  in  a  northerly  direction  and  is 
joined  by  Kettle  Brook  in  the  northeasterly  part  of 
Auburn. 

Kettle  Brook  rises  in  Paxton,  is  fed  by  Lynde  and 
Parsons  Brooks,  flows  in  a  southerly  direction  and 
joins  the  Ramshorn  stream,  as  above  stated ;  the 
united  streams,   known  as  French  River,  flow  in  a 
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northeasterly  direction.  At  New  Worcester,  Tatnuck 
and  Beaver  or  Turkey  Brooks  unite  with  French. 
River,  and  the  course  becomes  a  little  south  of  east. 
At  this  point  the  stream  is  known  as  Middle  River  for 
about  a  mile;  Mill  Brook  then  joins  it,  and  from  this 
point  the  river  is  known  a-s  the  Blackstone. 

Ramshorn  Pond  is  owned  by  the  manufacturers  on 
the  Blackstone  River,  who  are  assessed  for  all  expenses 
and  repairs.  The  pond  and  stream  have  a  water-shed 
of  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  acres. 
There  are  five  privileges  on  this  stream,  previous  to 
its  entering  the  town  of  Auburn,  the  third  privilege 
being  that  occupied  by  the  old  shop  of  Thomas 
Blanchard,  where  the  eccentric  lathe  was  invented  by 
him,  and  is  of  considerable  histoi'ic  interest.  The 
sixth  privilege,  which  is  in  Auburn,  is  known  as 
Larned's  village  or  Pondville.  There  was  a  saw-mill 
here  as  early  as  1794;  later  a  mill  was  built  for  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  which  has  since  been 
used  for  worsteds.  Pond  &  Larned  formerly  owned 
this  privilege,  which  is  now  occupied  by  Kirk,  Hut- 
chins  &  Stoddard. 

The  seventh  privilege  has  long  been  known  as 
Dunn's  Mills;  here  saw,  grist  and  shiugle-mills  have 
been  located  at  difierent  times;  plow  handles,  proba- 
bly for  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  were  at  one  time 
made  here.  The  old  mills  were  burned  some  time 
ago,  and  the  privilege  is  now  used  for  a  shoddy- 
mill. 

A  mile  beyond,  Kettle  Brook  and  Ramshorn  stream 
unite,  not  far  from  the  French  meadows,  on  the  left 
of  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad  coming  from 
Auburn  to  Worcester. 

Kettle  Brook  flows  from  a  reservoir  in  Paxton, 
which  was  built  and  is  owned  by  the  mill-owners 
along  the  stream. 

The  first  privilege  is  an  old  saw-mill,  but  little  used 
and  somewhat  dilapidated,  owned  by  the  town  of 
Leicester.  The  second  privilege  down  the  stream  is 
what  was  known  formerly  as  Mulberry  Grove  (now 
Mannville),  and  is  at  present  utilized  for  the  manu- 
facture of  satinets  by  the  Mann  Brothers. 

The  third  privilege  is  what  is  known  as  Kent's, 
built  by  the  father  of  Mr.  P.  G.  Kent,  of  Jamesville, 
who  first  built  a  saw-mill,  then  changed  it  to  a 
shoddy-mill,  then  into  a  satinet-mill,  which  is  now 
run  by  P.  G.  Kent  &  Brother. 

The  fourth  privilege  is  Bottomly's  brick  mill,  built 
by  him,  and  known  as  his  third  mill.  It  is  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  E.  D.  Thayer,  and  utilized 
for  the  manufacture  of  satinets. 

The  fifth  privilege  is  the  Chapel  Mill,  built  by  Mr. 
Dickinson,  now  used  for  satinets. 

The  sixth  privilege  is  called  the  Eli  Collier  Mill. 
This  was  also  built  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  and"  is  run  on 
satinets. 

The  seventh  privilege  was  the  Watson  Mill,  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  broadcloth.  It  was  burned 
some  time  ago,  and  has  never  been  rebuilt. 


The  eighth  privilege  is  the  old  mill  built  by 
Thomas  Bottomly,  an  Englishman.  This  was  one  of 
the  first  mills  built  in  this  region,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  built  before  any  of  the  mills  on  the  stream. 
Mr.  Bottomly  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  broad- 
cloth business,  which  he  conducted  at  this  mill  for 
many  years.  It  has  been  remodeled,  and  is  now 
owned  and  run  by  George  W.  Olney.  Mr.  Hodges 
was  Mr.  Olney's  predecessor. 

The  ninth  privilege  is  one  on  which  a  mill  was 
built  by  Thomas  Bottomly  for  the  manufacture  of 
broadcloth,  and  was  known  as  his  "  second  mill." 

Lynde  Brook  empties  into  Bottomly's  Pond,  and  a 
short  distance  up  this  stream  is  the  Worcester  Res- 
ervoir. This  mill  has  passed  through  several  hands, 
and  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Albert  E.  Smith, 
who  makes  woolen  goods. 

The  tenth  privilege  was  occupied  by  Robert  Young 
for  a  saw-mill,  which  was  afterwards  changed  into  a 
satinet-mill  and  was  washed  away  in  the  Lynde 
Brook  disaster ;  it  was  then  merged  in  the  Ashworlh 
&  Jones  privilege. 

The  eleventh  privilege  was  formerly  occupied  by 
a  grist-mill,  built  by  a  Mr.  Adams,  who  sold  it  to 
Wadsworth  &  Fowler.  The  grist-mill  was  torn  down 
and  replaced  by  a  satinet-mill,  which,  after  some 
tinie,  was  sold  to  Ashworth  &  Jones,  who  erected 
there  a  handsome  mill,  one  hundred  and  seventy  by 
fifty  feet,  four  stories  high,  which  was  run  on  beaver 
cloth.  In  1886  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  E.  D. 
Thayer,  Jr.,  who  carries  on  a  large  business  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods. 

The  twelfth  privilege  was  originally  occupied  by  a 
shingle-mill,  then  by  a  paper-mill,  which  was 
changed  into  a  satinet-mill ;  it  then  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Ashworth  &  Jones,  who  connected  it 
with  the  privilege  next  above. 

The  thirteenth  privilege  is  known  as  Darling's, 
and  was  first  occupied  by  Solomon  Parsons.  It  then 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Darling.  Satinets  have 
always  been  made  here. 

The  fourteenth  mill  is  known  as  Hunt's.  This 
was  also  built  by  Solomon  Parsons,  and  sold  to  Bel- 
lows &  Darling.  Cotton  batting  was  first  made  here, 
and  then  satinets.  It  is  now  run  by  a  Mr.  Butler  in 
the  manufacture  of  satinets. 

The  fifteenth  is-  the  Jamesville  privilege,  which 
Benjamin  James  bought  of  the  heirs  of  the  Burnett 
estate.  It  was  originally  a  saw-mill  in  the  woods. 
Mr.  James  bought  soon  after  1850  and  built  the  fac- 
tory, which  he  ran  on  hosiery  till  about  1860 ;  he 
then  changed  to  army  cloth,  and  after  that  to  fancy 
cassimeres.  It  was  run  up  to  the  time  of  Lynde 
Brook  disaster,  when  the  dam  was  destroyed,  the 
water  plowing  twenty  feet  beneath  the  dam.  The 
mill  was  rebuilt  and  ran  on  cassimeres  till  about 
1880.  It  passed  through  several  hands,  and  finally 
came  into  the  possession  of  P.  G.  Kent  &  Co.,  who 
enlarged  the  mill  and  now  make  satinets.     There  is 
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quite  a  village  at  this  point,  a  chapel  and  depot. 
One  hundred  and  ten  hands  are  employed  in  the 
mill. 

The  sixteenth  privilege  is  occupied  by  the  Stone- 
villeMill. 

The  waters  of  Kettle  Brook  come  into  the  Stone- 
ville  Pond  at  the  end  nearest  New  Worcester;  at  the 
other  end  a  stream  comes  in  which  has  been  Icnown 
as  Young's  Brook,  and  by  other  names.  About  a 
mile  up  this  stream  was  an  old  paper-mill,  erected 
about  1834  by  Nathaniel  S.  Clark  and  ©aniel  Hey- 
wood.  Kettle  Brook  with  this  stream  carries  the 
Stoneville  Mill,  now  operated  by  the  Stoneville 
Worsted  Company  in  the  manufacture  of  yarn  for 
the  carpet-mill  of  William  J.  Hogg. 

In  1834  Jeremy  Stone  owned  this  mill ;  it  then 
went  into  the  possession  of  Edward  Denny,  next  of 
A.  L.  Ackley,  and  later  was  changed  from  woolen  to 
cotton  goods. 

John  Smith  bought  the  mill  about  1858,  and  it  was 
subsequently  run  by  his  sons — C.  W.  &  J.  E.  Smitli 
— for  many  years.  About  a  mile  from  this  point 
Mill  Brook  joins  the  Ramshorn  stream,  and  thence 
proceeds  through  the  French  Meadows,  and  is  known 
as  the  French  River. 

At  the  next  privilege  Mr.  Trowbridge,  grandfather 
of  William  T.  Merrifield,  built,  in  1810,  a  mill  for.the 
manufacture  of  cotton  yarns.  There  had  jireviously 
been  a  saw-mill,  and  possibly  a  grist-mill  at  this 
point.  At  this  time  Joshua  Hale  was  carding  wool 
at  the  privilege  now  occupied  by  Albert  Curtis,  and 
the  farmers  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  wool  to 
Mr.  Hale  to  have  it  carded  and  spun,  and  bought 
their  yarn  at  Trowbridgeville,  doing  the  weaving  at 
their  own  homes. 

Tatnuck  Brook  has  a  water-shed  of  eight  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-three  acres.  Upon  an  old 
map,  published  in  1784,  a  trip  hammer-mill,  a  corn- 
mill  and  a  saw-mill  are  found  upon  Tatnuck  Brook 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Worcester.  The 
first  mill  recollected  by  those  now  living  is  a  saw- 
mill in  Holden,  owned  by  a  man  named  Hall;  this 
was  prior  to  1850.  The  second  privilege  was  near 
the  outlet  of  the  present  reservoir,  wHere  there  was 
another  saw-mill. 

The  third  privilege  was  at  Tatnuck.  The  fourth 
privilege  was  the  old  mill  built  in  1834  for  David 
T.  Brigham,  in  Tatnuck,  near  the  bridge  on  the  road 
to  New  Worcester ;  it  is  now  used  for  making  sat- 
inets. It  was  built  by  William  T.  Merritield  in 
1834.  The  fifth  privilege  was  Patch's  saw  and  grist- 
mills. 

Tne  sixth  privilege  was  a  small  mi^l,  and  the 
seventh,  the  upper  privilege  now  occupied  by  the 
Coes  Manufacturing  Company.  This  and  the  lower 
privilege  on  Leicester  Street  are  more  particularly 
described  in  that  part  of  this  article  which  treats  of 
the  wrench  business. 

Tatnuck  Brook  was  known  at  one  time  as  Half- 


Way  River,  as  the  bridge  at  New  Worcester  was  half- 
way from  Boston  to  Springfield.  On  its  tributary, 
Turkey  or  Beaver  Brook,  a  saw-mill  was  located  in 
1784. 

At  the  junction  of  Tatnuck  Brook  and  Ramshorn 
Brook  was  the  old  original  dam  which  was  removed 
by  Mr.  Albert  Curtis  about  1845. 

The  privilege  now  occupied  by  factories  of  Albert 
Curtis  and  Curtis  &  Marble  is  described  elsewhere. 

Next  to  this  privilege  is  the  one  occupied  by  the 
Hopeville  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers 
of  satinets.  This  was  occupied  by  Thomas  Sutton  in 
1831,  where  he  put  in  thefiist  iron  water-wheel  in  the 
county.  Sutton's  original  mill  was  burned  in  1862. 
About  1848  there  was  a  cotton-mill  here  run  by  S.  H. 
Thayer.  This  was  formerly  known  as  Hornville,  so 
called  because,  when  the  first  mill  was  built,  there 
was  no  bell,  and  the  help  were  called  to  work  with  a 
horn. 

The  first  mill  located  here  was  a  grist-mill.  Bige- 
low  &  Barber  bought  the  privilege  in  185M. 

Next  come  the  carpet-mills,  once  the  location  of 
White  &  Boyden's  machine-shop,  where  Mr.  Albert 
Curtis  learned  his  trade.  Hatch  &  Gunn  here  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  broadcloth  in  1827  ;  they 
were  the  first  in  Worcester  to  make  woolen  goods 
throughout.  Then  comes  the  Wicks  Manufacturing 
Company,  who  recently  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  worsted  suitings. 

The  next  privilege  is  the  one  now  occupied  by  the 
Worcester  Wire  Company,  which  has  been  used  as  a 
manufacturing  site  for  many  years  and  for  many  dif- 
ferent purposes. 

Upon  the  map  previously  referred  to  published  in 
1784,North  Pondissaid  to  cover  thirty  acres  of  ground. 
John  Pierce's  map,  1795,  gives  the  area  of  North 
Pond  forty  acres,  and  says  that  in  that  year  there 
were  in  Worcester  five  grist-mills,  six  saw-mills,  one 
paper-mill.  Near  where  Mill  Brook  leaves  North  Pond 
there  were  situated,  in  1784,  two  fulling-mills;  just 
southeast  of  the  court-house  was  a  trip-hammer  shop. 
Between  the  two  and  just  north  of  Lincoln  Square  the 
old  mill  of  Captain  Wing  was  located  in  1685.  Then 
a  grist-mill,  probably  on  the  site  of  the  Crompton 
Loom- Works,  and  a  saw-mill  was  located  at  Quinsiga- 
mond,  with  the  statement  that  "there  is  soon  to  be  a 
pap^r-mill." 

Mill  Brook  has  a  water-shed  of  seventy-seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres.  The  first  privilege  below  North 
Pond  Dam  was  occupied  by  a  cotton-mill  built  by 
George  T.  Rice  and  Horace  Chenery,  about  1830. 

The  second  was  a  factory  built  by  Frederick  W. 
Paine  for  Washburn  &  Goddard,  and  occupied  by 
them  until  1834;  then  by  Goddard  &  Parkhurst  until 
1838,  when  it  was  leased  for  a  short  time  by  Ichabod 
Washburn,  and  was  later  occupied  by  William  Cromp- 
ton until  it  was  burned  in  February,  1844. 

The  third  privilege  was  the  old  tannery  privilege, 
originally  built  by  Dr.  William  Paine,  father  of  F.  W. 
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Paine,  for  a  grist-mill,  which  was  run  by  the  family 
for  many  years. 

About  1836  N.  Eaton  &  Co.  had  a  paper-mill  here. 
The  Olivers,  stove  dealers,  next  used  the  privilege  to 
grind  black  lead.  In  the  fall  of  1854  Mr.  Samuel 
Warren  purchased  the  properly  of  IMrs.  Oliver,  and 
ran  it  as  a  tannery  until  1885.  Mr.  Warren's  ances- 
tors on  both  sides  for  three  generations  were  tanners. 
His  main  business  was  to  supply  the  cardmakers  with 
their  leather.  This  water  privilege  has  recently  been 
purchased  by  Stephen  Salisbury. 

The  fourth  privilege  is  Grove  Jlill,  where  the  late 
Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury  built  a  wire-mill  for  Ichabod 
Washburn  in  1834. 

The  fifth,  Court  Mills  privilege.  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  a  trip-hammer  shop  here  in  1795;  Earle  &  Wil- 
liams a  machine  shop  in  1812,  and  a  bark-mill  was 
probably  run  in  connection  with  the  old  tannery  lo- 
cated just  back  of  Exchange  Hotel  in  1815. 

Before  Court  Mill  was  burned  there  was  an  old 
one-story  building  located  here,  used  in  1828  by 
William  Hovey  for  the  manufacture  of  shears  and 
straw-cutters.  The  basement  of  the  new  Court 
Mills  was  built  of  the  stones  which  came  from  the 
old  jail,  which  stood  on  the  square  facing  the  present 
depot. 

Howard  &  Dinsmore  took  the  first  lease  of  the 
Court  Mills,  and  were  succeeded  by  Mr.  Samuel  Da- 
vis. 

The  sixth  privilege  was  built  by  F.  W.  Paine,  at 
the  corner  of  School  and  Union  Streets.  It  was  oc- 
cupied at  first  by  a  small  wooden  building,  thirty  by 
eighteen,  two  stories  high  ;  the  basement  was  occupied 
by  W.  H.  Howard,  lead  pipe  manufacturer;  the  sec- 
ond story  by  Calvin  Darby,  who  ran  a  carding-ma- 
chine.  Mr.  Howard  was  bought  out  by  Ichabod 
Washburn  in  1822,  and  January  1,  1823,  Mr.  Wash- 
burn and  Benjamin  Goddard  formed  a  partnership, 
and  at  the  same  time  bought  out  Calvin  Darby. 
They  manufactured  woolen  machinery  here  until 
their  removal  to  Northville,  in  1831.  March,  Hobart 
ct  Co.  succeeded  them.  The  premises  have  been 
occupied  by  various  parties  from  1822  till  the  jiresent 
time  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  machinery,  N. 
A.  Lombard  &  Co.  being  the  present  owners. 

The  seventh  privilege  was  called  Flagg  Mills,  af- 
terwards known  as  the  Red  Mills,  and  owned  by 
William  B.  Fox. 

The  Red  Mills  were  occupied  by  sash  and  blind 
and  cutlery  manufacturers,  while  from  the  same 
privilege  was  obtained  power  which  ran  the  woolen- 
mill  of  Fox  &  Rice,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
This  privilege  was  sold,  and  the  site  became  part  of 
the  sewerage  system  in  the  mavoralty  of  James  B. 
Blake. 

The  eighth  privilege  was  occupied  by  the   upper 
and  lower  paper-mills  at  Quinsigamond,  later  and  at 
present  by  the  works  of  Washburn  &  Moen  Manu- 
facturing Company. 
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The  ninth  and  last  privilege  in  Worcester  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Perry  Grist-Mills,  which  were  built  in 
1831. 

Mill  Brook  has  played  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Wor- 
cester, and  three  distinct  privileges  on  this  stream 
have  been  occupied  by  wire  factories,  while  the  first 
experiments  of  Ichabod  Washburn  were  conducted  at 
the  present  location  of  the  Lombard  Factory,  on 
School  Street.  The  first  wire-mill  was  located  at 
Northville,  and  later  was  moved  down  the  stream  to 
the  Grove  Mill  privilege,  and  later  still  the  Quin- 
sigamond privilege  wiis  used  for  this  business.  Mill 
Brook  is  now  condemned  to  the  main  sewer  shortly 
after  it  leaves  the  works  of  Washburn  &  Sloen 
Manufacturing  Company,  in  Grove  Street,  from 
which  it  emerges  into  the  Blackstone,  just  below  the 
works  at  Quinsigamond. 

It  was  not  until  1820  that  Worcester  took  first  rank 
among  the  towns  of  the  county.  The  census  of  1765- 
76  gave  Worcester  the  fifth  place  in  population, 
following  Sutton,  Lancaster,  Mendon  and  Brookfield. 
In  1790, 1800  and  1810  Worcester  stood  third  in  order, 
Brookfield  and  Sutton  preceding. 

In  1820  Worcester  took  first  place,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  has  shown  a  constantly-increasing 
percentage  of  the  population  in  the  county.  That 
percentage  amounted  to  .something  over  eleven  per 
cent,  for  the  decade  ending  1830,  and  over  fifty  per 
cent,  for  the  decade  ending  1880  ;  while  of  the  increa.se 
(17,142)  in  the  population  of  the  county  between  1880 
and  1885,  10,098,  or  nearly  fifty-nine  per  cent.,  be- 
longs to  the  city  of  Worcester ;  and  of  the  population 
of  the  county,  which  was  244,039  in  1885,  Worcester 
had  68,389,  or  a  little  over  twenty-eight  per  cent.  In 
1820  the  population  of  AVorcester  was  2,962,  and  of 
the  county  73,625. 

This  brings  us  to  the  time  of  the  building  of  the 
Blackstone  Canal  between  Worcester  and  Providence, 
which  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  progress  of 
Worcester,  and  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  its 
projectors  for  appreciating  the  necessity  to  Worcester 
of  communicaiion  with  the  seaboard.  It  is  true  that 
the  canal  was  never  of  great  practical  value,  by  rea- 
son of  the  better  facilities  for  business  afforded  by  the 
railroads.  It  is  equally  true  that  without  the  rail- 
roads the  canal  would  have  ensured  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  town. 

The  plan  of  making  a  navigable  water-way  from 
Providence  to  Worcester  was  first  suggested,  in  1796, 
by  Mr.  John  Brown,  of  Providence,  and  his  associates, 
but  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  failing  to  assent 
to  an  act  of  incorporation,  it  was  not  then  carried  into 
execution. 

In  May,  1822,  "  Gentlemen  who  are  friendly  to  the 
project  of  a  canal  from  Worcester  to  Providence  are 
requested  to  meet  at  Colonel  Sikea'  Coffee-house  on 
Friday  evening,  at  seven  o'clock."  Another  meeting 
was  held  on  May  24th,  and  a  committee  appointed. 
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upon  which  the  following  gentlemen  served  :  Levi 
I>incoln,  John  Davis,  John  W.  Lincoln,  VVilliain  E. 
Green,  John  Milton  Earle,  Edward  D.  Bangs. 

In  September,  1822,  the  surveys  of  the  canal  were 
completed.  According  to  the  report  of  the  committee, 
the  length  of  the  canal  would  be  forty-five  miles  and 
the  descent  from  Thomas  Street  to  tide-water  in 
Providence  451 J  feet. 

The  ground  was  bored  every  twelve  rods  for  the 
whole  distance,  and  upon  the  route  selected  no  rock 
was  found  within  the  depth  of  excavation.  The  en- 
gineer reported,  "  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  canal  32  feet  wide  at  the  top,  18  feet  at  the  bottom 
and  3i  feet  depth  of  water,  would  be  a  proper  size  to 
be  formed,  and  that  locks  of  70  feet  between  the  gates 
and  10  feet  in  width  would  be  sufficiently  large  for 
the  trade  intended." 

The  estimated  expense  of  the  work,  including  locks, 
was  $323,319. 

The  excavation  in  Rhode  Island  was  commenced 
in  1824,  and  a  meeting  of  the  Blackstone  Canal 
Company  was  called  at  the  Thomas  Ooffee-Hou.se, 
Worcester,  April  9,  1825,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  corporation. 

Great  expectations  were  formed  of  the  amount  of 
business  that  would  be  done,  and  it  was  claimed 
that  the  canal  would  more  than  double  the  value  of 
real  estate  within  six  miles  of  it.  The  subscription 
books  for  ?400,000  of  the  capital  stock,  were  opened 
in  Providence,  April  27th  ;  three  times  the  required 
amount  was  subscribed  for,  and  the  stock  sold  at  a 
premium. 

In  May,  1826,  the  canal  was  located  in  the  village 
of  Worcester. 

Fears  were  entertained  in  Boston  at  this  time  that 
the  canal  would  divert  trade  from  Boston  to  Provi- 
dence ;  to  counteract  this,  a  plan  for  a  railway  be- 
tween Worcester  and  Boston  was  proposed.  It  is 
related  that  a  wag,  happening  to  be  in  town  when 
the  account  of  the  sale  of  canal  stock  was  received, 
was  asked  what  the  Boston  folks  would  do  when  they 
heard  of  that.  "Oh,"  replied  he,  "they  will  rail 
a-way !  " 

The  first  canal-boat  to  arrive  in  Worcester  was  the 
"  Lady  Carrington,"  which  arrived  from  Providence 
October  7,  1828,  and  moored  in  the  basin  in  Central 
Street,  at  head  of  canal  at  eleven  o'c'ock,  and  was 
advertised  "To  take  passengers  for  Millbury  to-mor- 
row morning,  returning  in  the  evening,  and  she  will 
remain  here  during  the  present  week  for  the  accom- 
modation of  parties." 

The  arrival  of  the  "  Lady  Carrington,"  according 
to  an  account  in  the  Nalional  ^ffis,  October  8,  1828, 
"  was  greeted  on  passing  the  locks  by  the  cheers  of 
the  multitudes  assembled.  On  reaching  the  Front 
and  Central  Streets  bridges  continued  cheers  hailed 
its  approach.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  boat  arrived  in 
the  basin,  and  the  commissioners  and  the  crowd  as- 
sembled were  addressed  by  Colonel  Merrick,  chairman 


of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  who  expressed  the  senti- 
ments appropriate  to  the  occasion.  On  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  remarks,  enthusiastic  cheers,  the  thunders 
of  cannon  and  the  peal  of  bells  welcomed  the  visitant 
to  the  town.  The  commissioners  and  other  gentlemen 
of  both  States  were  passengers  on  the  boat,  and  with 
the  gentlemen  of  the  town  partook  of  a  collation  at 
the  house  of  the  Governor." 

The  following  notice  appears  in  the  Spy  at  this 
time: 

Port  of  Worcester,  October  8,  1828.  Arrived  yesterday,  Canal-boat 
'■Lady  Carrington,"  Captain  Dobson,  from  Providence,  witli  elate  and 
grain  for  Natlian  Heard. 

At  the  end  of  October  "  Lady  Carrington  "  arrived 
in  Providence  loaded  with  domestic  goods — butter, 
chee-se,  coal  and  paper. 

The  following  extracts,  taken  from  the  papers  of 
the  day,  will  give  some  notion  of  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  goods  shipped : 

Canal-boat  *'  Providence,"  Captain  Dobson,  witli  10,000  lbs.  lead  pipe 
from  T.  &  J.  Sutton,  machinery  from  W'illiani  Hovey,  and  iron  castings 
from  Sumner  Smitli. 

Departed,  boat  ''Massachusetts"  for  Providence,  with  26  casks  of 
beer  and  11  hogsheads  from  Trumbull  &  >Vard. 

Arrived,  canal-boat  "  Worcester,"  Captain  Green,  from  Providence, 
with  3457  lbs.  of  iron  for  Washburn  &  Goddard,  4169  lbs.  of  lead  to  J.  A 
T.  Sntton,  13  bales  of  cotton,  .3  tons  of  logwood  and  one  ton  of  copperas 
for  William  Buffum,  Jr. 

But  there  were  three  serious  drawbacks  to  the 
prosperity  and  profits  of  the  canal,  which  soon  made 
it  unpopular  with  mo.st  of  its  stockholders  and  pa- 
trons. Unfortunately,  a  portion  of  the  canal  was  lo- 
cated in  the  Blackstone  Kiver,  and  boats  were  more 
or  less  delayed  in  high,  and  also  in  low  water,  and 
in  some  seasons  for  weeks  were  detained  with  goods 
which  were  wanted  for  immediate  use  or  sale.  In 
some  years  the  canal  was  for  four  or  five  months 
closed  with  ice.  In  a  season  of  drought  the  manufac- 
turers were  jealous  of  the  boatmen  drawing  so  much 
water,  and  on  several  occasions  in  Rhode  Island  the 
owners  of  the  mills  and  of  the  water-power  ordered 
large  loads  of  stone  tipped  into  the  canal-locks  to 
prevent  the  boats  from  passing,  which  almost  excited 
a  riot  among  the  boatmen,  and  some  of  the  mill- 
owners  were  afraid  their  mills  would  be  fired,  as  they 
had  been  threatened.'  i 

April  22,  1846,  the  &pi/  states  that  the  canal  com-  | 
pany  had  sold  all  that  portion  of  the  canal  in  Massa-  | 
chusetts,  with  all  the  privileges  and  franchises,  ex-  ! 
cept  the  reservoirs,  for  the  sum  of  twenty-two  thou-  ' 
sand  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  Providence  and  Wor- 1 
cester  Railroad  Company,  and  April  25,  1849,  the  j 
locks,  boats  and  water-rights  were  advertised  for  sale,  i 
The  last  toll  was  collected  November  9,  1848,  but 
meantime  more  efficient  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  sea-board  and  Worcester  was  afforded  by  ! 
the  railroads. 

In  March,  1831,  subscription  books  were  to  be 
found  at  the  banks,  where  those  who  wished  could  „ 


1 "  History  of  the  Blackstone  Canal,"  by  Colonel  I.  Plommer. 
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subscribe  to  the  stock  for  a  railroad  from  Boston  to 
Worcester. 

The  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company  was 
chartered  June  23,  1831,  to  build  a  line  from  Boston 
to  Worcester, — a  distance  of  forty-four  miles.  A 
train  was  run  through  to  Worcester  July  4th;  but 
it  was  not  until  July  6,  1835,  that  the  road  was  for- 
mally opened,  although  the  cars  had,  for  some  time 
previous,  been  running  fmm  Boston  to  Westboro', 
and,  as  early  as  April  16,  1834,  to  Newton.  The 
train  of  July  6th  to  Worcester  consisted  of  twelve 
cars  drawn  by  two  locomotives,  and  contained  the 
president,  directors,  stockholders  and  invited  guests 
to  the  number  of  about  three  hundred. 

The  train,  which  left  Boston  at  a  quarter  before 
ten,  arrived  in  Worcester  at  about  one  o'clock.  It 
was  met  by  a  committee,  of  which  Charles  Allen  was 
chairman ;  a  procession  was  formed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  General  Nathan  Heard,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Town  Hall,  where  a  collation  was  served  and  speeches 
made.  At  four  o'clock  the  train  started  on  the  re- 
turn trip  to  Boston. 

At  the  Insane  Asylum,  when  the  first  locomotive 
passed,  one  of  the  inmates  remarked :  "  Well,  that 
beats  the  very  devil ;  I  never  before  saw  a  critter  go 
so  fast  with  such  short  legs  !" 

In  "April,  1836,  the  business  of  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  Railroad  Company  was  said  to  have  been 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding time  of  the  year  preceding ;  passenger  cars 
were  well  patronized,  and  there  was  more  freight 
than  the  company  was  prepared  to  care  for.  During 
the  first  five  months  of  1837  the  receipts  were  twenty- 
six  thousand  dollars  more  than  during  the  same  pe- 
riod in  1836,  and  continued  to  show  a  steady  in- 
crease. 

The  Western  Railroad  Company  was  chartered 
February  15,  1833,  to  construct  a  line  from  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  to 
Springfield,  and  thence  to  the  western  boundary  of 
the  State.  A  mass-meeting  was  held  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  Boston,  October  7,  1835,  to  tijke  measures  to 
ensure  the  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of 
$2,000,000.  This  was  accomplished,  and  the  follow- 
ing winter  the  Legislature  authorized  a  subscription 
of  $1,000,000  in  behalf  of  the  State,  making  the  capi- 
tal stock  $3,000,000.  At  this  meeting  Edward  Ever- 
ett made  a  speech,  in  which  he  insisted  upon  the 
importance  to  Massachusetts  of  "  Communication 
with  the  West." 

Trains  commenced  their  regular  trips  between 
Springfield  and  Worcester  October  1,  1839.  The 
time  occupied  in  making  the  journey  was  about 
three  hours.  A  public  dinner  was  given  in  Spring- 
field in  honor  of  the  opening  of  the  road,  October  3, 
1839,  on  which  occasion  Edward  Everett  said  : 

Let  UB  contemplate  tbe  entire  railroad,  witli  its  cars  auil  engines,  as 
one  vast  macliine.    ^yhat  a  portent  of  art!    Its  fixed  portion  one  hun- 


dred miles  long ;  its  movable  portion  flying  across  the  State  like  a 
weaver's  shuttle.  By  the  seaside  in  the  morning,  here  at  noon  ;  and 
back  in  the  compass  of  an  autumnal  day.  And  the  power  which  puts 
all  in  motion,  most  wondrous,  a  few  buckets  of  water  !  .  .  .  Did  we 
live  in  a  poetic  age,  we  have  now  reached  the  region  where  the  genius 
of  steam  communication  would  be  pereonified  and  embodied.  Here  wo 
should  be  taught  to  behold  him  a  titanic  colossus  of  iron  and  of  brass, 
instinct  with  elemental  life  and  power,  with  a  glowing  furnace  for  his 
lungs  and  streams  of  fire  and  smoke  for  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  ! 
With  one  hand  he  collects  the  furs  of  the  arctic  circle,  with  the  other 
he  smites  the  forests  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  He  plants  his  right 
foot  before  tbe  source  of  the  Ulissouri  and  his  left  on  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  gathers  in  his  bosom  the  overflowing  abundance  of 
the  fairest  and  richest  valley  on  which  the  circling  sun  looks  down. 

September  14,  1867,  the  two  Massachusetts  corpo- 
rations were  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  Albany  Railroad  Company,  and  on  December 
28,  1870,  a  further  consolidation  was  effected  with  the 
New  York  roads,  thus  forming  the  present  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company 
was  chartered  in  March,  1833.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  company  was  held  at  Webster  July  1,  1835.  The 
length  of  the  routes  surveyed  was  a  little  short  of 
sixty  miles,  and  passed  through  thriving  villages, 
while  upon  the  banks  of  the  adjacent  streams  there  was 
said  to  be  water-power  sufficient  to  carry  one  million 
spindles  ;  the  number  of  cotton-mills  was  seventy-five 
and  of  woolen-mills  twenty-seven,  exclusive  of  Wor- 
cester and  New  London.  There  were  said  to  be  one 
hundred  and  forty  manufacturing  establishments  be- 
tween Norwich  and  Worcester,  within  five  miles  of 
the  road.  Though  fifteen  miles  longer  than  the  Bos- 
ton and  Worcester  Railroad,  it  was  estimated  it  would 
cost  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  less.  Regular 
trips  between  Worcester  and  New  London  com- 
menced March  9,  1840,  and  the  fare  to  New  York 
by  this  route  was  fixed  at  five  dollars. 

R.  W.  Whiting,  Nov.  21, 1838,  advertises  that,  hav- 
ing made  arrangements  with  the  Boston  and  Worces- 
ter Railroad  Co.  to  occupy  a  part  of  a  car,  to  be  run 
with  the  passenger  train  to  Boston  in  the  morning 
and  back  in  the  afternoon,  commencing  on  Monday, 
26th  of  November,  he  will  take  charge  of  all  packages, 
bundles,  etc.,  which  may  be  entrusted  to  his  care,  and 
will  see  them  safely  delivered  the  same  day,  and  that 
he  will  also  transact  with  promptness  any  other  busi- 
ness committed  to  his  care. 

He  had  an  order-box  at  the  Temperance  Exchange, 
Railroad  Depot  and  the  American  Temperance 
House,  where  he  could  be  found  after  seven  in  the 
evening  and  before  seven  in  the  morning. 

William  F.  Harnden  has  always  been  credited  with 
being  the  father  of  the  American  Express  system. 
His  advertisement  is  found  in  the  Spy  of  .June  24, 
1840,  where  he  announces  that  the  Worcester,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Boston  Baggage 
Express  will  commence  July  1,  1840,  running  daily, 
and  that  he  will  forward  in  his  express  car  daily, 
packages,  bundles,  etc.,  to  and  from  each  of  the 
above-named   places, — -to  Boston  by  steamboat-train 
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every  morning,  and  to  New  York  every  afternoon  at 
half-past  four. 

All  packages  must  be  marked  Haniden'g  Express,  and  sent  to IiU office, 
N.  Tead's  Hat  Store,  one  door  north  of  the  PoBt-Otllcr',  Worcester. 
Simeon  Thompson,  agent,  Worcester. 

Wm.  F.  Hahnmien,  Prop.y 

ft  Court  Street,  Boston. 

S.  S.  Leonard,  in  the  Spy  of  August  12,  1840,  adver- 
tises an  express  between  Boston  and  Worcester. 

September  2,  1840,  Burke  &  Co.  advertise  the  New 
York  and  Boston  Baggage  Express,  via  Norwich  and 
Worcester,  run  by  the  subscribers,  P.  B.  Burke  & 
Alvin  Adams.  Packages  to  be  left  at  J.  B.  Tyler's, 
Worce.ster. 

The  question  of  a  railroad  between  Providence  and 
Worcester,  a  distance  of  forty-three  miles,  was  seri- 
ously discussed  as  early  as  1837,  but  nothing  was 
done  for  several  years.  In  August,  184.5,  the  enter- 
prise came  nearly  to  a  stand-still,  although  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  liad  been  subscribed  under  the 
Rhode  Island  charter  and  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars under  the  Massachusetts  charter ;  but  the  Rhode 
Island  charter  required  that  the  whole  capital  of  one 
million  dollars  should  be  taken  up  before  the  com- 
pany could  proceed.  The  amount  was  finally  raised, 
and  a  consolidation  was  effected  November  4,  1845,  of 
the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  Companies, 
each  of  which  was  chartered  in  1844.  The  main  line 
was  opened  in  October,  1847,  when  a  train,  made  up 
of  nine  covered  cars  and  twelve  or  thirteen  open  cars, 
drawn  by  three  powerful  engines,  arrived  iu  Worces- 
ter with  twelve  hundred  passengers  from  Providence 
and  towns  on  the  line. 

The  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad  Company,  or- 
ganized in  November,  1846,  was  a  consolidation  of  a 
company  of  the  same  name,  chartered  in  Massachu- 
setts March  5,  1845,  and  the  Groton  and  Nashua 
Railroad  Company,  chartered  in  New  Hampshire 
December  4,  1844.  The  road  was  opened  from  Wor- 
cester to  Nashua,  a  distance  of  forty-six  miles,  De- 
cember 18,  1848.  The  Nashua  and  Rochester  Rail- 
road Company  was  chartered  July  5,  1867,  and 
opened  from  Rochester  to  Nashua,  a  distance  of 
forty-eight  miles,  November  24,  1874.  William  A. 
Wheeler  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the 
Nashua  Railroad,  and  was  the  superintendent  of  con- 
struction. 

December  1,  1883,  the  Worcester  &  Nashua  and 
Rochester  Railroads  were  consolidated  under  the 
name  of  the  Worcester,  Nashua  &  Rochester  Railroad 
Company,  which  company  was  leased  to  the  Boston 
&  Maine  Railroad  Company  October  30,  1885,  for 
fifty  years  from  January  1,  1886. 

The  Boston,  Barre  &  Gardner  Railroad  Company, 
running  from  Worcester  to  Wincheudon,  a  distance 
of  thirty -six  miles,  was  chartered  April  24,  1847,  as  the 
Barre  &  Worcester  Railroad  Company,  and  April  24, 
1857,  as  the  Boston,  Barre  &  Gardner  Railroad 
Company.     It  was  opened  to  Gardner,  September  4i 


1871,  and  to  Winohendon,  January  4,  1874.  It  was 
taken  posession  of  by  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  Com- 
pany March  7,  1885,  and  merged  in  the  latter  com- 
pany as  a  branch,  .Fuly  1,  1885. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  from  an  early  day  Worces- 
ter had  the  advantages  of  the  best  railroad  facilities, 
and  to  this,  and  to  the  introduction  of  steam-power, 
is  to  be  most  large'y  attributed  her  rapid  growth  as  a 
manufacturing  city.  At  the  present  time  there  is  not 
only  direct  communication  with  all  points  north  and 
south,  but  there  are  five  outlets  and  thirteen  different 
lines,  more  or  less,  attbrding  direct  communication 
with  the  West.  Edward  Everett's  wish,  so  strongly 
expressed  in  his  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  Western  Railroad,  is  most  perfectly 
fulfilled. 

In  1823  attention  is  called  to  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  Worcester  which  should  make  it  a  large 
manufacturing  centre.  Encouragement  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  towns  in  the  interior  of  England,  with 
no  greater  local  advantages,  have  contained  from 
10,000  to  15,000  inhabitants,  and  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam-power,  a  population  of  from  80,000  to 
100,000  has  been  reached.  It  was  stated  that  Worces- 
ter would  soon  be  at  the  head  of  canal  navigation, 
and  in  addition,  her  "  inexhaustible  store  of  anthra- 
cite coal,  well  calculated  for  steam-engines,"  was 
referred  to  as  being  of  the  greatest  value. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  in  1823  to  the 
examination  of  the  anthracite  coal  deposits,  which 
were  located  northeast  of  the  city,  we.st  of  Plantation 
Street,  and  near  its  junction  with  Lincoln  Street,  now 
known  as  the  Old  Coal  Mine. 

The  coal  was  said  to  be  of  the  same  variety  as  the 
Rhode  Island,  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  coal,  and  was 
found,  according  to  statements  then  made,  to  ignite 
easier  than  any  of  them  and  to  burn  longer.  Care- 
ful comparisons  were  made  of  the  relative  value  ot 
these  different  varieties  and  the  result,  with  a  given 
quantity  of  each,  showed  as  follows : 

Worcester  coal  lasted  five  hours;  Lehigh, four  hours 
twenty-five  minutes ;  Rhode  Island,  three  hours 
thirty-six  minutes.  The  thermometer  was  raised  by 
the  Worcester  coal  to  one  hundred  and  seveuty-nint 
degrees ;  by  the  Lehigh,  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  ' 
by  the  Rhode  Island,  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
The  Worcester  coal  burned  brighter  than  the  oth 
ers,  and  with  more  flame.  It  was  confidently  assertee 
that  when  the  Blackstone  Canal  should  be  completet 
Worcester  coal  would  be  the  cheapest  fuel  for  Provi 
dence ;  it  was  estimated,  however,  that  the  Worceste 
coal  was  more  impure  than  the  Lehigh,  containing  : 
considerable  portion  of  earthy  matter  that  remaine( 
in  the  form  of  ashes  after  burning  ;  but,  in  spite  o 
this,  it  was  thought  that  it  would  answer  a  valuabl 
purpose.  Tests  were  made  at  the  Worcester  Brewery 
which  appear  to  have  been  satisfactory,  for  in  Febn 
ary,  1824,  application  was  made  to  the  Genera 
Court   for   the    incorporation   of   the   Massachusett 
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Ooal  Company,  to  ascertain  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  coal,  and  expense  of  mining  and  conveying  it 
to  market. 

For  the  next  two  years  it  appears  to  have  been  used 
as  the  principal  fuel  in  the  brewery  of  Trumbull  & 
Ward,  and  was  also  used  in  Colonel  Gardner  Bur- 
bank's  paper-mill.  It  was  found  there,  that  about 
half  of  the  bulk  of  the  coal  remained  after  the  fire 
subsided,  but  upon  replenishing  with  new  coal  it  was 
mostly  consumed  in  the  second  burning,  and  Colonel 
Burbank  found  the  expense  of  keeping  a  fire  with 
this  coal  to  be  less  than  the  expense  of  cutting  wood 
and  tending  fire,  if  the  wood  were  delivered  at  the 
door  free  of  expense. 

In  December,  1827,  the  proprietors  of  the  brewery 
Imrned  coal  taken  from  the  land  of  William  E. 
Green,  which  was  a  little  distance  from  the  mine,  but 
appeared  to  be  of  a  somewhat  better  quality. 

Work  at  the  coal  mine  must  liave  been  prosecuted 
with  some  vigor,  for  in  February,  1828,  fifteen  or 
twenty  young  men  and  a  blacksmith  were  wanted  to 
work  there. 

In  November,  1828,  an  opening  twelve  feet  wide 
and  eight  feet  high  had  been  carried  into  the  hill 
about  sixty  feet,  at  a  descent  of  about  twenty-five 
degrees,  and  a  railway  was  laid,  on  which  the  coal 
was  carried  from  the  mine  to  the  place  of  deposit,  in 
loads  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

In  February,  1829,  the  Worcester  Coal  Company 
was  incorporated,  and  in  March,  1829,  the  Worcester 
Railway  Company,  with  a  capital  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  with  authority  to  build  a  'railway  from  the 
mine  to  Lake  Quinsigamond  and  to  the  Blackstone 
Canal,  but  the  enterprise  appears  to  have  been  aban- 
doned shortly  afterwards.  The  coal  was  found  to  be 
too  impure   for   economical  use.     It   was  somewhat 

humorously  said  that  there  was  a  d sight  more 

coal  after  burning  than  there  was  before. 

Peat  was  also  found  in  the  meadows  about  Wor- 
cester. In  1856  it  was  introduced  into  the  Wire 
Factory  as  a  substitute  for  wood  and  coal ;  in  three 
years  nearly  two  thousand  cords  were  used  in  this 
way,  and  it  was  found  that  a  cord  of  well-seasoned 
peat  would  produce  as  much  heat  as  a  cord  of  dry 
oak  wood ;  and  a  cord  and  a  half  of  peat  would 
generate  as  much  steam  as  a  ton  of  anthracite  coal. 

It  was  estimated  that  peat  could  be  used  to  good 
advantage  for  manufacturing  purposes  at  a  saving  of 
from  thirty-three  and  one-third  to  fifty  per  cent,  over 
any  other  kind  of  fuel.  It  had  the  remarkable  quality 
of  keeping  fire  a  long  time,  even  burning  for  a  week 
after  the  fire  had  gone  down.  In  April,  18.56,  the 
Worcester  Peat  Company  was  formed,  but  no  business 
of  consequence  appears  to  have  been  done  by  it.  It 
was  no  doubt  found  that  coal  was  the  cheaper  fuel. 

In  June,  1827,  Worcester  is  spoken  of  as  containing 
"  the  large  paper-mills  belonging  to  Elijah  Burbank, 
five  machine  shops,  at  which  great  quantities  of 
machinery   of  various   kinds   are   made,   one  small 


Cotton  factory,  a  Lead  aqueduct  factory  and  other 
works  of  minor  note." 

Prior  to  1813  there  was  no  stage  or  mail  route  be- 
tween Worcester  and  Providence  ;  in  that  year,  or 
1814,  it  was  attempted  to  run  a  stage,  but  the  business 
was  only  sufficient  to  support  a  cheap  carriage  and 
two  or  three  horses,  and  the  proprietors  abandoned  it. 

Until  1819  the  mail  was  carried  once  a  week  in  a 
one-horse  wagon  ;  an  attempt  was  then  made  to  run 
a  two-horse  stage  twice  each  week,  but  this  did  not 
pay,  and  was  abandoned. 

In  1823  a  line  of  stages  was  started  and  well  pat- 
ronized. 

For  a  long  time  the  only  stages  from  Worcester 
were  six  times  each  week  to  Boston,  and  six  times 
each  week  to  New  York. 

In  1827  there  were  eighteen  different  lines  of 
stages  running  from  Worcester,  and  the  passengers 
averaged  one  hundred  daily. 


CHAPTER    CXCIII. 

WORCESTER— (a-«//««('a'.) 

MANUF.\CTURING  AND  MECHANICAI,  INDUSTRIES. 

Textile  Fabi'iai  and  Machinery  for  Making  Them — Early  Manufacture  of 
Cloth — Condition  of  Wooleyi  Manufacture — John  Goulding — Mamtfaii~ 
lure  of  Cotton  ond  Woolen  Machinery — Card  Clothing — Looms — Car- 
2)rts  —  Thread. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  Samuel  Brazer  in 
1790  advertised  to  sell  "corduroys,  jeans,  fustians, 
federal  rib  and  cotton,"  and  that  at  the  same  time  he 
and  Daniel  Waldo  were  proprietors  of  the  Worcester 
Cotton  Manufactory.  There  was  then  scarcely  any 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth  in  America; 
it  had  been  introduced  into  England,  but  there  were 
severe  laws  against  its  exportation  to  the  colonies. 

The  process  of  making  cloth,  as  early  conducted, 
was  entirely  by  hand-power.  Hand-cards  were  used 
for  straightening  the  fibre  of  the  wool  or  cotton, 
which  was  spun  by  a  single  spindle  driven  by  a 
wheel  kept  in  motion  by  the  hand  of  the  operator. 
The  yarn  was  woven  upon  hand-looms,  and  the  cloth 
thus  made  was  sent  to  the  fulling-mill,  which  was 
the  first  branch  of  the  business  not  conducted  in  the 
household. 

Fulling-mills  were  scattered  all  over  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  finishing  the  cloth  made  in  the 
farm-houses. 

John  Earle  and  Erasmus  Jones  in  1810  "  erected 
wool-carding  machines  to  pick,  break  and  card  wool 
at  the  building  known  as  Lincoln's  Trip-hammer 
shop,  fifteen  rods  east  of  the  Court-house." 

In  1811  William  Hovey,  an  ingenious  mechanic, 
advertised  a  new  shearing-machine,  called  the  "  On- 
tario Machine,"  and  warned  all  persons  against 
making  or  using  a  machine  embodying  the  principle 
on    which    this   was   constructed,    "  which   covers   a 
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spiral  revolving  shear  working  against  a  straight 
blade  or  cutter.''  One  of  the  advantages  claimed  for 
this  machine  wa.s  that  it  could  be  carried  anywhere 
in  a  one-horse  wagon,  and  could  be  operated  either 
by  hand  or  water-power.  It  was  claimed  that  this 
machine  would  facilitate  that  laborious  branch  of  the 
business  ten-fold. 

Hovey  constructed  another  machine  in  1812,  in 
which  the  shears  moved  across  the  cloth  on  the  same 
principle  as  hand  shears,  and  he  claimed  that  with 
this  machine  he  could  shear  about  two  hundred 
yards  of  broadcloth  a  day  as  well  as  by  hand. 

In  1814  Jonathan  Winslow  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  flyers  of  a  superior  qualitj'  for  spinning 
cotton. 

Comb-plates  for  wool-carding  machines  were  of- 
fered for  sale  in  1814  by  Daniel  Waldo  at  his  store 
and  by  Earle  &  Williams  at  their  shop.  At  the 
same  time  Merrifield  &  Trowbridge  were  engaged  in 
making  cotton  and  woolen  machinery  at  the  Trow- 
bridgeville  privilege. 

The  prices  generally  adopted  for  wool-carding  at 
this  time,  in  Worcester  County,  were  seven  cents  per 
pound  for  common  wool,  with  an  addition  of  three 
cents  when  oil  was  found  by  the  carders  ;  twelve  and 
a  half  cents  per  pound  for  carding  half-blooded 
merino,  with  the  like  addition  for  oil;  twenty-five 
cents  per  pound  for  carding  full-blooded  merino, 
with  the  like  addition. 

An  improvement  over  the  ordinary  single  spindle 
spinning-wheel  is  offered  by  the  proprietor,  located  at 
Sikes'  Tavern,  who  offers  for  sale  "  The  Farmer's 
Spinner,"  which  carries  from  eight  to  twelve  spin- 
dles attached  to  a  single  spinning-wheel. 

As  an  indication  of  the  improvements  being  made 
in  the  construction  of  machinery,  attention  is  called 
in  1822  to  the  fact  that  William  Hovey  is  construct- 
ing cylinders  for  carding-machines  entirely  of  iron, 
being  cast  in  four  parallel  pieces. 

Stephen  R.  Tenney  is  engaged  in  building  wool- 
carding,  matting,  shearing  and  brushing-machines, 
in  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  Trowbridge  & 
Merrifield  as  a  cotton  factory. 

In  1822  Ichabod  Washburn  manufactured  ma- 
chinery for  carding  and  spinning  wool  at  his  shop 
near  Sikes'  Inn. 

January  1,  1823,  Mr.  Washburn  took  into  partner- 
ship Benjamin  Goddard  (2d),  and  continued  in  the 
same  business,  to  which  they  added  that  of  card- 
ing wool,  having  purchased  the  machines  lately  owned 
by  Mr.  Calvin   Darby. 

In  June,  1824,  Brewster  &  Fox  advertised  the  best 
carding-machines  and  workmen  at  their  establish- 
ment, one  mile  south  of  Worcester  Village, — the 
South  Worcester  privilege — carding,  si.x  cents;  oil- 
ing and  carding,  seven  cents. 

The  machine-shops,  so  called,  at  this  time  were 
almost  exclusively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  and  woolen  machinery. 


William  B.  Fox,  who  seems  at  this  time  to  have 
separated  from  his  former  partner,  Mr.  Brewster, 
dresses  "Handsome  wear  "  at  his  cloth-dressing  fac- 
tory, one  mile  south  of  Worcester,  at  twenty  cents 
per  yard,  "  common  at  sixteen  cents." 

Sarah  Hale,  widow  of  Joshua  Hale,  offered  for 
sale,  March  1,  1826,  the  factory  at  New  Worcester, 
consisting  of  the  building  ''  occupied  for  many  years 
past  for  the  purposes  of  manufacturing  cotton  and 
carding  custom  wool ;  "  but  not  finding  a  customer, 
she  had  the  machines  put  in  good  order  and  resumed 
business. 

Simmons  &  Wilder  carded  wool  and  dressed  cloth 
about  two  miles  south  of  Worcester  Street. 

September  1.3,  1826,  William  B.  Fox  moved  big 
wool-carding  and  cloth-dressing  business  to  the  new 
building  erected  on  the  privilege  formerly  owned  by 
Samuel  Flagg,  a  few  rods  south  of  Worcester  Village. 

The  woolen  business  at  this  time  was  in  a  most  de- 
pressed condition,  and  was  said  to  be  done  at  a  loss, 
even  with  the  most  prudent  management.  It  was 
feared  that  the  probable  stoppage  of  the  mills  would 
be  severely  felt  in  the  community.  A  meeting  was 
held  .about  this  time  in  Boston,  and  it  was  decided 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  apply  to  Congress  for 
an  increase  of  duties  on  imported  woolens,  or  a  re- 
duction of  the  duty  upon  woo). 

The  cotton  fabrics  made  in  this  country  at  this  time 
were  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  business  was  in  a 
much  better  condition  than  the  woolen  business. 

A  meeting  was  called  in  Worcester  for  Friday,  De- 
cember 1,  1826,  at  "Stockwell's,"  to  consider  the  de- 
pressed state  of  the  woolen  manufactures.  At  that 
meeting  a  memorial  to  Congress  was  prepared,  signed 
by  Emory  Washburn,  James  Woolcott  and  Major 
John  Brown. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  woolen 
machinery  of  the  world  was  the  endless  rolling,  or 
American  card,  invented  in  1826,  by  John  Goulding, 
a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  many  years  a  me- 
chanic at  Worcester.  Previous  to  the  development  of 
this  machine  the  rolls,  or  rolling  issuing  from  the 
carding-machine,  were  limited  to  the  breadth  of  the 
card,  and  the  ends  of  the  separate  rolls  had  to  be 
spliced  together  by  hand  process,  by  a  machine  called 
a  "billy."  Goulding  dispensed  with  the  "  billy,"  aud, 
by  an  ingenious  combination  of  devices,  obtained  an 
endless  roll,  and  so  perfected  his  machinery  that  he 
could  use  it  successfully  from  the  moment  the  rolling 
left  the  dull  end  of  the  first  picker  until  it  was  con- 
verted into  yarn  fit  to  be  manufactured  into  cloth. 
This  device  has  been  styled  the  most  important  ad- 
vance in  the  card-wool  industry  of  that  early  period.' 

Some  knowledge  of  the  equipment  of  a  woolen- 
factory  at  this  time  may  be  had  from  a  notice  of  a  sale 
in  June,  1827,  at  the  woolen-factory  then  lately  occu- 
pied by  A.  &  D.  Aldrich,  and  about  one  mile  south 
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of  New  Worcester,  at  which  were  to  be  offered  for 
sale  ten  satinet-looms,  one  double  cardiug-machine, 
one  billy,  one  shearing-machine,  one  roping-machine, 
one  press,  one  copper-kettle,  one  potash-kettle,  press- 
plates. 

In  February,  1828,  AVilliam  Hovey  stated  that  he 
is  about  to  stop  his  manufacture  of  satinet  shearing- 
machines,  but  will  continue  to  make  broad  and  cassi- 
mere  shearing-machines  with  vibrating  or  revolving- 
shears,  and  also  metallic  grinding-raachines  for  keep- 
ing the  machines  in  order. 

In  March,  1830,  it  was  proposed  to  erect  in  Wor- 
cester a  patent  hemp  and  flax-machine,  and  the 
Worcaeter  Hemp  Company  offered  to  furnish  seed  to 
the  farmers  on  the  following  conditions: 

The  company  would  furnish  seed  at  the  market 
price  for  cash,  or  in  payment  would  take  good  notes 
on  interest  payable  in  hemp  stem  at  eighteen  dollars 
per  ton,  gross  weight,  when  the  crop  was  harvested 
and  delivered  at  the  machine,  or  would  furnish  the 
seed  and  sow  on  shares.  The  company  offered  to  pay 
eighteen  dollars  per  ton  gross  weight  for  good  hemp 
stem  delivered  at  the  machine  cut,  or  fifteen  dollars 
without. 

In  March,  1831,  Lewis  Thayer  and  George  Willey 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  loom-pickers  at  New 
Worcester.  Lewis  Thayer  "carded  wool  at  three 
and  a  half  cents  per  pound  and  waited  one  year  for 
his  pay." 

In  August,  1881,  Washburn  &  Goddard  sold  their 
business  of  manufacturing  woolen  machinery  to 
March,  Hobart  &  Company,  composed  of  Andrew 
March,  George  Hobart,  Henry  Goulding  and  B.  F. 
Smith.  This  firm  was  dissolved  in  1832,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Hobart,  Goulding  &  Company,  who 
dissolved  March  25,  1832.  They  manufactured  pick- 
ers, carding-machines,  condensers,  jacks,  etc.,  also 
comb-plates,  and  were  succeeded  by  Goulding  & 
Smith. 

February  24,  1836,  Goulding  &  Smith  dissolved, 
D.  T.  Brigham  having  retired  from  the  firm  in  1834, 
and  Henry  Goulding  continued  the  business  alone. 
A  co-partnership  was  formed,  April,  1837,  under  the 
title  of  Henry  Goulding  &  Company,  consisting  of 
Henry  Goulding,  John  Gates,  (2d),  and  Luke  With- 
erby.  They  were  burned  out  in  August,  1838 ;  the 
building,  which  was  of  brick,  was  valued  at  three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  was  owned  by 
Frederick  W.Taine;  the  tools  and  machinery,  valued 
at  eight  thousand  dollars,  were  destroyed.  This  con- 
cern built  at  that  time  about  sixty  thousand  dollars' 
worth  annually  of  woolen  machinery. 

Nov.  15, 1844,  Goulding  &  Davis,  who  had  succeeded, 
dissolved,  and  Henry  Goulding  continued.  April  1, 
1 851 ,  Willard,  Williams  &  Company,  bought  out  Henry 
Goulding ;  the  firm  was  composed  of  Fitzroy  Willard, 
Warren  Williams,  N.  A.  Lombard,  Charles  A.  Whitte- 
more  and  H.  W.  Conklin  ;  this  firm  was  succeeded 
April  2,  1855,  by  F.  Willard  &  Company,  composed 


of  Fitzroy  Willard,  Charles  Whittemore,  N.  A.  Lom- 
bard and  H.  W.  Conklin.  This  firm  was  succeeded 
April  1,  1861,  by  Bickford  &  Lombard,  who  were 
succeeded  by  N.  A.  Lombard,  the  present  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  connected  with  the  business  since 
1851. 

From  1823  until  the  present  time  this  business 
has  been  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  woolen  ma- 
chinery of  different  kinds,  and  at  present  includes 
carding  and  spinning  machinery,  spinning  jacks, 
pickers,  dusters,  willowers,  etc. 

The  firm  of  Phelps  &  Bickford  was  composed  of 
Horatio  Phelps  and  William  M.  Bickford;  W.  M. 
Bickford  succeeded  William  Stowell,  August  31,1831, 
and  built  woolen  machinery,  condensing,  picking,  nap- 
ping and  brushing-machines,  also  spinning  jacks,  at 
the  Stowell  shop  in  New  Worcester ;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Abel  Kimball,  who  continued  the  business 
at  the  same  place. 

Horatio  Phelps  manufactured  looms  of  all  kinds  in 
the  shop  formerly  occupied  by  William  Howard,  at 
South  Worcester,  from  whom  Mr.  Phelps  had  pur- 
chased the  right  to  make  his  patent  broad  looms. 
Phelps  &  Bickford  continued  to  manufacture  here, 
after  the  formation  of  their  copartnership,  all  kinds  of 
woolen  looms.  In  October,  1834,  they  removed  from 
South  Worcester  to  Court  Mills,  then  a  new  building 
erected  by  Stephen  Salisbury  for  the  accommodation 
of  parties  desiring  to  lease  factory  room.  Phelps  & 
Bickford  afterwards  occupied  part  of  the  wire  factory 
in  Grove  Street.  Later,  Mr.  Bickford  continued  the 
business  alone,  and  in  1859  he  employed  twenty-three 
hands  in  building  looms  in  the  west  wing  of  the 
Grove  Street  mill.  December  28,  1860,  he  moved  to 
Merrifield's  building,  in  Exchange  Street,  where  he 
was  prepared  to  build  all  kinds  of  Crompton  looms 
and  other  fancy  looms,  broad  and  narrow;  also  walk- 
ing, dressing  and  spooling  machinery,  with  steam 
cylinders  or  pipes  for  drying  ;  also  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery and  tools  for  making  wire. 

August  17,  1831,  John  Simmons  &  Co.  announced 
that  they  had  formed  connection  in  business,  and  will 
supply  at  their  new  shop  in  New  Worcester  the  fol- 
lowing machinery  :  Broad  and  narrow  shearing  ma- 
chines, pressing-machines,  napping-machines.  This 
copartnership  was  composed  of  John  Simmons,  Abel 
Kimball  and  Albert  Curtis,  and  was  dissolved  Febru- 
ary 21,  1832.  Mr.  Curtis  in  1831  took  a  lease  of  Lewis 
Thayer,  the  then  owner  of  a  part  of  the  water  privi- 
lege which  was  originally  owned  by  Joshua  Hale. 
Here  he  erected  a  machine  shop.  The  old  Hale 
building  was  a  wooden  factory,  two  stories  and  a 
basement,  and  stood  where  the  middle  building  of 
the  Curtis  &  Marble  factories  now  is. 

Albert  Curtis  was  born  in  Worcester,  1807.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  apprenticed  to  White  & 
Boyden,  who  manufactured  woolen  machinery  at 
South  Worcester,  near  the  present  location  of  the 
carpet-mills.      After   learning   his   trade   he  worked 
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here  for  three  years  as  a  journeyman,  at  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  day.  In  December,  1829, 
he  went  to  Pittsburgh,  but  returned  in  January,  1831, 
and  again  entered  the  employment  of  White  &  Boy- 
den.  While  learning  his  trade  he  became  acquainted 
with  his  fellow-workmen,  Kimball  and  Simmons,  and 
they  conceived  the  idea  of  going  to  New  Worcester 
and  starting  for  themselves.  The  firm  of  John  Sim- 
mons &  Co.  was  succeeded  by  Simmons  &  Curtis, 
who  continued  to  make  shearing  and  other  machinery. 
In  1833  Mr.  Curtis  purchased  Mr.  Simmons'  interest, 
and  continued  alone  until  1834,  when  Mr.  William 
Henshaw  became  a  partner  and  so  continued  until 
1839,  the  firm-name  being  Curtis  &  Henshaw.  They 
had  not  room  enough  at  New  Worcester  for  their 
business,  and  for  a  time  leased  room  of  Ichabod 
Washburn,  in  the  wire-mill  in  Grove  Street.  This 
copartnership  was  dissolved  January  8,  1839. 

In  1835  Capron  &  Parkhurst  occupied  the  old  Hale 
building,  which  was  owned  by  Clarendon  Wheelock. 
About  1840  Mr.  Curtis  purchased  of  him  the  Rams- 
horn  water  privilege,  building  and  satinet  machinery, 
consisting  of  two  full  sets.  He  had  previously  bought 
the  Lewis  Thayer  water  privilege,  where  the  old  dam 
stood  on  Tatnuck  Brook,  to  run  his  machine-shop. 
Mr.  Curtis  leased  the  old  building  to  John  Metcalf 
and  William  C.  Barber,  who  ran  it  until  1842,  when 
it  was  burned,  together  with  the  machine-shop  of  Mr. 
Curtis,  which  was  a  wooden  building  with  a  ba.se- 
ment.  The  original  dam  on  the  privilege  stood  one 
hundred  feet  from  the  bridge  toward  the  location 
of  the  present  dam,  and  was  about  sixty  feet  long 
and  four  feet  high. 

After  the  fire  of  1842,  Mr.  Curtis  immediately  re- 
built the  machine  shop  (52  x  30  feet),  three  stories 
high.  In  1842  he  built  a  factory  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Hale  mill,  a  portion  of  which  he  leased  to  Sumner 
Pratt,  to  make  cotton  sewing  thread.  Mr.  Curtis 
afterwards  had  an  equal  interest  with  Mr.  Pratt,  and 
bought  him  out  in  1844.  The  basement  of  the  build- 
ing was  rented  to  L.  «&  A.  G.  Coes,  who  manufactured 
wrenches.  While  j\Ir.  Sumner  Pratt  was  here  in  the 
thread  business,  Mr.  L.  J.  Knowles  and  a  Mr.  Hap- 
good  purchased  his  product  and  spooled  it  in  another 
room  of  the  same  building,  and  put  it  on  the  market. 
After  Mr.  Curtis  bought  out  Mr.  Pratt,  he  put  in 
looms  for  making  cotton  sheetings.  The  mill  was  con- 
tinued as  a  cotton-mill  for  several  years,  when  it  was 
converted  into  a  satinet-mill.  In  1845  the  South  Mill 
was  built  and  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
sheetings  and  drillings. 

In   1870  the  South  Mill  was  changed   to   woolen 
goods,  blankets,  shawls  and  dress  goods. 

At  the  north  end  of  Curtis  bridge  was  the  old 
wheelwrig^ht  shop  of  E.  Graves,  now  used  as  a  dwell- 
ing-house. Mr.  Curtis  bought  out  Graves  in  1837,  and 
continued  the  wheelwright  business  until  about  1840. 
In  1852  Mr.  Curtis  bought  theTrowbridgeville  fac- 
tory and  commenced  here  the  manufacture  of  cotton 


sheetings.  In  18G0  the  mill  was  burned  and  partially 
rebuilt  and  filled  with  machinery  for  making  woolen 
goods. 

Mr.  Curtis  changed  the  1845  mill  to  woolen  goods 
in  1871,  and  has  since  put  in  additional  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  horse  blankets. 

The  mill  built  in  1842  was  changed  to  satinets  in 
1857.  In  1862  Mr.  Curtis  took  Edwin  T.  Marble  into 
partnership  in  his  business  for  manufacturing  woolen 
machinery  for  finishing  woolen,  silk  and  cotton  good.s, 
and  that  partnership  has  continued  to  the  present 
time. 

This  company  makes  a  specialty  of  shearing  ma- 
chinery, the  improvements  in  which  have  been  greater 
than  in  any  other  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  woolen  goods.  Mr.  Curtis  built  the  first  machines 
for  shearing  or  trimming  cotton  cloth  built  in  this 
country ;  they  were  used  to  remove  the  fuzz  from  cot- 
ton cloth.  In  old  times  this  was  accomplished  by 
singeing  or  burning. 

A  sliearing-machine  made  in  France  was  .sent  from 
Pawtucket  to  Mr.  Curtis  to  be  repaired.  Mr.  Curtis 
examined  it  and  thought  it  could  be  improved.  He 
began  building  the  machines  then  and  has  continued 
ever  since.  Up  to  that  time  the  French  machines  had 
been  used  in  this  country.  They  had  one  set  of  shears; 
the  Curtis  machine  now  has  from  two  to  five  sets. 
One  machine  made  at  the  present  day  will  do  as  much 
as  twelve  did  in  18.30. 

December  10,  1833,  William  H.  Howard  and  Silas 
Dinsmore  made  cotton  and  woolen  machinery  at  their 
machine  shop  near  the  Court-House,  and  continued 
in  business  until  September  30,  1834,  when  they  dis- 
solved. In  November,  1834,  Silas  Dinsmore  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  power-looms  at  the  same 
place,  and  April  13,  1835,  formed  a  co-partnership 
with  Fitzroy  Willard,  continuing  in  the  same  business. 
In  1838  Fitzroy  Willard  was  located  at  Court  Mills, 
where  he  manufactured  broad  power,  s.atinet  and 
cassimere  looms,  and  in  1840  Silas  Dinsmore  manu- 
factured reeds  at  Court  Mills. 

The  card-clothing  industry  has  been  a  most  import- 
ant one,  and  was  naturally  among  the  earliest  in 
which  the  colonists  engaged,  for  the  reason  that  it  ia 
essential  to  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics.  The 
use  to  which  carding  is  put  is  to  separate  the  fibres  of 
the  material  being  worked,  and  to  lay  them  parallel. 
The  process  consists  in  the  reciprocal  motion  of  two 
surfaces  covered  with  short  pointed  teeth,  between 
which  the  stock  is  placed.  Formerly  this  was  done 
by  hand,  and  was  conducted  in  the  household. 

"  It  is  probable  that  either  cards  proper,  or  tools 
closely  resembling  them,  were  used  as  far  back  as  the 
dawn  of  civilization,  when  the  art  of  the  manufacture 
of  textiles  was  in  its  very  infancy.  To  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  the  processes  were  very  rude, 
depending  mainly  on  hand  labor,  and  thus  the  cards 
employed  differed  somewhat  in  their  shape  from  those 
used  at  the  present  day. 
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"To  produce  them,  a  sheet  of  leather  was  taken 
about  eigliteen  or  twenty  inches  by  about  four  inches 
in  width.  This  was  ruled  by  lines  into  cross  sections 
as  a  guide  for  the  workman,  who  used  a  pricker  with 
two  blades,  piercing  two  holes  at  a  time  at  the  point 
where  the  lines  intersected  until  the  whole  sheet  was 
pierced.  This  accomplished,  the  wire  was  taken,  each 
pin  or  shaft  being  separately  bent  into  a  staple  by 
hand.  The  prongs  of  the  staples  formed  the  card 
teeth,  which  were  inserted  also  by  hand,  one  staple 
at  a  time,  into  the  perforated  leather  sheet  above 
described. 

"  The  sheet,  with  its  wire  teeth,  was  now  nailed 
upon  a  board,  and  called  a  card.  With  this  appliance, 
or  rather  with  a  pair  of  them,  the  operator  carded. 
He  placed  tufts  of  cotton,  wool  or  other  fibre  between 
them,  and  drew  the  one  over  the  other  for  several 
strokes  until  both  were  equally  filled,  and  then,  by  a 
reverse  stroke,  he  cleaned  out  the  fibre  in  the  form  of 
a  roll,  called  a  carding,  which  was  used  by  the  spinsters 
for  making  their  yarn." 

Tacks  were  first  used  in  making  hand-cards,  and 
they  were  for  a  time  manufactured  in  this  country 
by  cutting  them  out  of  sheet-iron  with  a  pair  of 
shears.  The  tack  was  held  in  a  vise  and  headed  by 
a  single  blow.  About  six  hundred  and  fifty  tacks 
were  required  for  nailing  each  dozen  pairs  of  hand- 
cards  to  the  boards  on  which  they  were  used.  All 
the  tacks  used  for  this  purpose  for  many  years  were 
made  by  hand  in  the  manner  described  .above,  until 
Thomas  Blanchard,  of  Sutton,  invented  an  automatic 
machine  for  making  the  tacks  from  strips  of  sheet- 
iron. 

Daniel  Denny,  whose  card-factory  has  been  no- 
ticed, probably  followed  the  practice  of  giving  the 
teeth  out  to  women  and  children,  who  would  set  them 
in  the  leather  at  their  homes. 

Card-setting  by  hand  was  done  as  late  as  1828. 
Earle  &  Chase,  whose  store  was  at  the  corner  of 
Thomas  and  Main  Streets,  state  in  August,  1826,  that 
persons  who  wish  for  cards  to  be  set  can  be  accom- 
modated at  their  store.  In  1829  the  average  price 
paid  for  setting  cards  by  hand  was  forty-two  cents  per 
square  foot.  A  good  setter  would  put  in  about  twenty 
thousand  teeth  in  a  day.  The  best  machines  to-day 
will  set  three  hundred  teeth  per  minute,  at  an  average 
cost  of  five  cents  per  square  foot.  Wages  paid  card- 
setters  in  1829,11.33  per  day;  at  the  present  time, 
f3.50  to  $4.50  per  day.  The  cost  of  setting  cards  is 
now  something  less  than  one-eighth  the  amount  paid 
sixty  years  ago,  and  the  wages  paid  average  three 
times  as  large. 

Amos  Whitteraore,  of  Cambridge,  had  patented  a 
card-setting  machine  in  1797,  but  it  could  not  be  used 
by  others,  and  the  cards  made  by  hand  at  Leicester 
were  of  better  quality. 

In  1785  the  manufacture  of  cards  was  begun  in 
Leicester,  and  to  this  industry  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity  of  the    town    is   largely    indebted.     In    1789 


Pliny  Earle,  who  had  manufactured  hard-cards  since 
1786,  made  for  Almy  &  Brown,  of  Providence,  E.  I., 
the  first  machine  card  clothing  in  America,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  interesting  letter  : 

Providence,  llth  M.  4tli,  1789. 
Kesi'ected  Friend, 

Pliny  Earl. — We  having  pretty  niucli  concluded  to  alter  and  to  cover 
our  Carding  Machine,  and  .Toseph  Congdon  inforniins;  uh  that  he  ex- 
pected to  go  to  Leicester  eoou,  we  thought  we  would  inclose  A  send  thee 
the  Number  &  diameter  of  our  Cylindere  and  propose  thy  covering  them 
with  Cards.  We  have  coufered  with  our  Card  Makers  in  Town  .about 
doing  the  Jobb,  wdio  appe.ar  desirous  to  do  it,  and  are  willing  to  take 
their  pay,  all  excepting  the  cost  of  the  wire  in  our  way,  but,  it  being  our 
object  to  have  it  well  done,  and  thinking  we  could  rely  upon  thy  per- 
formance, have  prefered  thy  doing  it. 

We  have  also  had  it  in  contemplation  to  write  to  Boston,  but,  being  de- 
sirous of  having  it  done  soon,  and  that  being  likely  to  protract  the  time 
of  having  it  done,  have  waved  that  also. 

We  are  not  desirous  of  beating  thee  down  in  thy  price,  or  that  thou 
should  do  it  below  what  thou  could  reasonable  afford,  but  we  have 
thought,  considering  thou  haat  thy  machinery  now  prepared,  which  was 
not  when  thou  did  that  for  the  company  at  Worcester,  that  if  we  gave 
thee  the  same  for  covering  ours  as  thou  had  for  theirs,  tho'  a  little 
larger,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  what  thou  charged  them,  considering 
the  preparations  aforesaid,  which  the  first  employers,  or  rather  those  on 
whose  account  it  is  especially  made,  in  all  such  cases  nuist  expect  to 
pay,  as  we  have  had  abundant  experience.  If  that  price  will  answer, 
we  should  be  glad  tliou  would  take  the  pains  to  go  and  view  the  ma- 
chine at  Worcester,  and  if  there  can  be  any  improvement  made  upon 
the  manner  of  covering,  that,  should  like  thou  would  make  it,  either  in 
the  Length  of  the  Teeth,  or  in  any  other  particular.  Stowel,  who  su- 
perintends the  business  there,  will  chearfully  give  thee  any  information 
respecting  tho  working  of  theirs,  no  doubt,  ujion  thy  own  account  and 
upon  em's  also,  as  we  are  upon  friendly  terms  with  him,  having  divers 
times  been  mutually  helpful  to  each  other. 

We  are  much  in  want  of  ours  being  done,  and  should  be  glad  to  have 
it  soon  ;  propose,  therefore,  if  thou  undertakes  the  business,  that  thuu 
would  sot  a  time  when  thou  thinks  thou  could  bring  the  cards  down  to 
put  on,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  have  the  machine  in  readiness  to  le- 
ceive  them.  Inclosed  is  the  dimensions  of  the  Cyllinders,  that  is,  their 
diameters  ;  the  second  Cyllinder  in  circumference,  thou  knows,  has  the 
cards  placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  in  order  that  the  rake 
may  take  the  rolls  of  distinctly  ;  oui-s  are  about  2%  inches  apart. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  bind  of  the  teeth  ought  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  circumfereuce  of  the  Cyllinder  on  which  they  are  placed. 
We  propose  having  the  Cards  the  same  size  as  those  on  the  Worcester 
nuichine,  viz.;  Ifi  Inches  and  all  Cotton  Cards  of  equal  (jualily  except- 
ing the  feeder,  and  the  Cyllinder  that  takes  it  off  of  it,  and  we  need  not 
add  of  the  best  ipiality  of  the  number  suitable  for  the  machine,  of 
which,  we  suppose,  the  machine  at  Worcester  must  be  considered  as  a 
sample.  We  should  be  glad  to  supply  tbee  with  any  kind  of  live  .Stock, 
if  thou  should  want,  at  Cost  price,  or  any  kind  of  produce,  clothe  in- 
cluded, for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  amount  ;  if  not,  we  will  pa.v  thee 
the  cash.  We  think  that  in  four  weeks  from  this  time  we  shall  be  glad  of 
the  Cards.  A  line  from  tbee  by  Joseph  respecting  what  we  may  depend 
on  will  be  agreeable,  as  we  mean  to  prosecute  the  accomplishment  of 
the  busineas  as  fast  as  ma.v  be. 

From  thy  Friend,         Ai.mv  &  Brown. 

P.  S. — The  diameter's  of  our  Cylindere  are  here  snUjoined. 

The  great  Cylinder 3H  Inches. 

the  next 26         " 

the  next 10}^     " 

1  ditto 10         " 

4     "    0 

G     "     3 

One  of  which,  the  feeder,  to  be  covered  with  wool  Cards. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  the  first  machine  card- 
clothing  was  made  for  Samuel  Slater  in  1790.  Mr. 
Slater  landed  in  New  York  November  11,  1789.  De- 
cember 2,  1789,  he  wrote  to  Almy  &  Brown,  and  De- 
cember 10th  received  a  reply,  making  an  engagement 
with  him.     December   14th  Pliny  Earle  set  out  for 
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Providence  to  put  cards  on  Almy  &  Brown's  ma-  I 
chine.     There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Slater  had  much 
to  do  with  perfecting  the  carding-engine  and  making 
it  a  success  after  he  went  into  the  emjilin-  of  Ahny  & 
Brown. 

(I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Dickinson,  of 
the  Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity,  for  tliis  informa- 
tion and  copy  of  above  letter.) 

The  leather  first  used  in  making  machine-cards 
was  calfskin,  and  then  cowhide  tanned  for  the  pur- 
pose.    Sheepskin  was  generally  used  for  hand  cards. 

In  1791  Mr.  Earle's  brothers — Jonah  and  Silas--be- 
carae  associated  in  business  with  Pliny,  and  in  180(5 
Silas  commenced  to  manufacture  on  his  own  account,  j 
At  his  death  his  son,  Timothy,  sold  his  father's  ma- 
chinery to  his  cousin,  Timothy  K.  Earle,  and  Reuben 
Randall.  Mr.  Randall's  interest,  after  some  trans- 
fers, came  into  the  hand.*:  of  Edward  Earle. 

Timothy  Keese  Earle,  founder  of  the  T.  K.  Earle 
Manufacturing  Company,  was  born  in  Leicester  in 
1823.  In  December,  1843,  Timothy  K.  Earle  & 
Co.,  consisting  of  Timothy  and  his  brother,  Edward 
Earle,  moved  from  Leicester  to  Worcester,  and  occu- 
pied room  over  Pratt  &  Earle's  iron  store,  in  Wa.sh- 
ington  Square,  where  they  continued  the  manufac- 
ture of  all  kinds  of  machine-cards  of  the  best  quality. 
Their  machines  were  built  by  William  R.  Earle,  be- 
tween 1843  and  1849. 

In  1857  T.  K.  Earle  &  Co.  built  the  factory  now 
occupied  by  their  successors  for  the  manufacture  of 
card-clothing  cotton,  gin-clothing  and  belting.  This 
has  always  been  the  largest  card-clothing  factory  in 
America. 

Edward  Earle  retired  from  the  business  in  1869, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Thomas,  who  died 
in  1871.  In  1872  Mr.  Edwin  Brown  became  a  part- 
ner, and  subsequently,  in  1880,  the  agent  and  treas- 
urer of  the  T.  K.  Earle  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  T.  K.  Earle  was  the  president. 

The  ,T.  K.  Earle  Manufacturing  Company  own  a 
number  of  patents  on  their  improvements  in  the 
method  of  producing  card-clothing.  Pliny  Earle 
made  one  kind  of  card-clothing,  viz. :  iron  wire  teeth 
set  by  hand  in  leather.  The  T.  K.  Earle  Manufac- 
turing Company  now  make  all  kinds  of  leather  card- 
clothing,  using  both  hemlock  and  oak  tanned  leather, 
over  ten  varieties  of  cloth  card-clothing,  and  use 
eighteen  or  more  sizes  of  soft  steel  wire,  eleven  or 
more  sizes  of  hardened  and  tempered  steel  wire,  be- 
sides tinned  wire  and  brass  wire  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes.  They  curry  their  own  leather,  manufac- 
ture card-cloths  and  rubber-faced  card-cloths  for 
themselves  ami  for  other  card-makers.  They  have 
built  almost  all  their  card-setting  machines  in  their 
own  machine-shop,  and  are  constantly  making  im- 
provements in  the  quality  and  the  methods  of  card- 
clothing. 

The  T.  K.  Earle  JIanufacturing  Company  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  have  manufactured   double  and  single  : 


cover  cloth  for  foundation  for  card-clothing  for  the 
past  fifteen  years,  having  special  and  improved  ma- 
chinery for  the  purpose,  and  in  1883  they  built  a 
factory  on  their  premises  for  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of  card-cloth,  including  vulcanizeil  rubber  fac- 
ings. With  the  very  best  American  and  English 
machinery,  and  the  most  improved  process  of  vul- 
canizing rubber  for  this  purpose,  they  are  now  pre- 
pared to  furnish  not  only  their  own  large  card- 
clothing  factory  with  card-cloths,  but  have  sufticieut 
capacity  to  make  them  for  all  the  card-makers  in 
America. 

In  186(j  Joseph  B.  and  Edward  Sargent,  sons  of 
Joseph  B.  Sargent,  the  manufacturer  of  card-cloth- 
ing in  Leicester,  organized  the  Sargent  Card-Cloth- 
ing Company,  and  built  a  factory  in  Worcester,  with 
Edward  Sargent  as  manager.  April  15,  1879,  the 
business  was  sold  to  James  Smith  i*i:  Company,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Howard  Bros.  Manufacturing  Company,  Washing- 
ington  Square,  manufacture  machine  card-clothing, 
machine  wire  heddles,  hand  stri])ping  cattle  and 
curry  cards.  Established  in  ISiiS,  by  C.  A.  Howard, 
A.  H.  Howard  and  John  P.  Howard,  continued  as  a 
co-partnership  until  1888,  when  the  company  was  in- 
corporated as  the  Howard  Bros.  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  forty-five  thousand  dollars. 

They  started  with  four  hands,  and  now  employ 
twenty-two,  and  occupy  ten  thousand  square  feet  of 
flooring.  They  have  a  lumber-mill  at  Keyes,  N.  H., 
where  they  make  the  backs  of  their  cards.  Their 
machinery  is  all  of  their  own  construction,  and  much 
of  it  special  machinery  of  their  own  design,  notably 
the  card-setting  machines,  employed  for  setting 
teeth,  in  the  cards  of  which  there  are  from  forty 
thousand  to  eighty  thousand  in  each  square  foot  of 
card-clothing.  One  feature  of  this  business  is  the 
manufacture  of  diamond-pointed  card-clothing  and 
hand  stripping  cattle  and  curry  cards  of  every  de- 
scription in  wood  and  leather  for  cotton,  wool  and 
flax.  Their  trade  extends  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Charles  F.  Kent  started  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing card-clothing  in  January,  1880. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  number  of  small 
manufacturers  of  cards  in  Worcester  at  different 
times.  Daniel  Denny  and  Earle  &  Chase  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  In  1S34,  William  B.  Earle 
had  room  in  Howard  &  Dinsmore's  shop,  near  the 
Court-House,  for  the  manufacture  of  cards. 

In  1848,  William  E.  Eames,  43  Front  Street,  man- 
ufactured cards  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Earle  Warner. 

In  1849,  X.  Ainsworth  occupied  the  third  story  of 
Goddard  &  Rice's  shop  in  the  manufacture  of  card- 
setting  machinery.  The  business  was  purcha.sed  by 
F.  G.  Ruggles  in  1851. 

David  McFarland  at  this  time  manufactured  card- 
setting  machinery,  and  made  the  best  machines  then 
made  in  the  country.    All  the  machines  now  running 
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in  the  Sargent  Card-Clothiug  Company  factory,  ex- 
cepting a  few  English  machines,  are  the  McFarland 
pattern.' 

Looms. — "  Weaving  is  the  art  by  which  threads  or 
yarns  of  any  substance  are  interlaced  so  as  to  form  a 
continuous  web.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  the 
manufacturing  arts,  for  clothing  was  always  a  first 
necessity  of  mankind. 

"The  simplest  form  of  weaving  is  that  employed  in 
making  the  mats  of  uncivilized  nations  ;  these  consist 
of  single  untwisted  fibres,  usually  vegetable,  arranged 
side  by  side  to  the  width  reqnired,  and  of  the  length 
of  the  fibres  themselves,  which  are  tied  at  each  end 
to  the  stick  which  is  so  fixed  as  to  keep  the  fibres 
straight  and  on  the  same  plane ;  then  the  weaver 
lifts  up  every  other  of  these  longitudinal  threads, 
and  passes  under  it  a  transverse  one,  which  he  first 
attaches  by  tying  or  twisting  to  the  outermost  fibre  of 
the  side  he  commences  with  ;  and  afterward,  in  the 
same  way,  to  that  on  the  other  side,  when  it  is  passed 
through  the  whole  series.  The  accession  to  the  art 
of  spinning  threads  of  any  length  enables  more  ad- 
vanced nations  to  give  great  length  to  the  warp,  or 
series  of  threads  which  are  first  arranged  and  to  pass 
the  weft,  or  transverse  thread,  backward  and  forward 
by  means  of  a  shuttle  without  the,  necessity  of  fixing 
at  the  sides.  That  kind  of  weaving  which  consists  of 
passing  the  weft  alternately  over  and  under  each 
thread  of  the  warp  is  called  plain  weaving ;  but  if 
the  weaver  takes  up  first  one  and  then  two  threads 
alternately  of  the  warp  series,  and  passes  the  weft 
under  them  for  the  first  shoot  of  his  shuttle,  and  raised 
those  which  were  left  down  before  for  the  second 
shoot,  he  produces  a  cloth  with  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance, called  twill. 

"There  are  few  arts  which  require  more  patience 
than  weaving;  as  many  as  from  one  to  two  thousand 
threads  often  constitute  the  warp,  and  these  threads 
may  be  so  varied  in  quality  as  to  produce  many  vari- 
eties of  fabric.  From  that  cause  alone  there  are  almost 
infinite  variations ;  many  may  be  produced  by  the 
order  in  which  the  threads  are  lifted  for  the  passage 
of  the  weft ;  that  of  itself  can  also  be  varied  as  much 
or  more  in  its  quality  and  other  circumstances,  so  that 
the  inventive  genius  of  the  weaver  finds  incessant 
opportunities  for  its  display,  and  nice  arithmetical 
calculations  are  required  in  estimating  and  allotting 
the  numerous  threads  to  the  endless  variety  of  pat- 
terns which  are  constantly  passing  through  the  loom.'" 

The  first  practical  power-loom  was  devised  in  1 785 
by  Dr.  Edmund  Cartwright,  of  Derbyshire,  England, 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  ignorant  of  mechanics. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  his  attention  turned  to  the 
subject  by  the  remark  that  when  Arkwright's  patents 
for  spinning  yarn  by  power  should  have  expired,  so 

1  Much  of  the  material  used  in  tbe  article  on  card-clothing  is  taken 
from  a  book  called  "  A  Century  Old,"  published  by  the  T.  K.  Earle  Mfg. 
Co.,  and  written  by  H.  G.  Kittredge  and  A.  C.  Gould. 
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many  persons  would  go  into  the  spinning  business 
that  no  hands  would  be  found  to  weave  the  cotton. 
He  spent  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  endeavoring  to 
perfect  his  loom,  and  in  1808  received  a  grant  from 
Parliament  of  ten  thousand  pounds  for  his  services. 
Steam-power  was  applied  to  his  looms  in  1807. 

Improvements  were  rapidly  made  upon  the  Cart- 
wright  loom  by  other  inventors,  and  it  was  soon 
brought  into  general  use  for  both  cotton  and  woolen 
goods. 

Ichabod  Washburn  speaks  in  his  Autobiography  of 
seeinsj  a  power-loom  in  the  winter  of  1813-14,  which 
was  so  crude  that  all  the  cog-wheels  were  made  of 
wood,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  was  probably 
the  first  power-loom  in  the  United  States.  Whether 
this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  the  power-loom  had 
not,  at  that  time,  been  long  in  operation  in  this 
country. 

In  the  fall  of  1823,  Wm.  H.  Howard  and  Win. 
Hovey  were  in  business  together,  and  after  building 
various  kinds  of  machinery,  commenced  building 
broad  power  looms,  and  finally  settled  on  the  common 
Scotch  looms  as  the  best,  and  put  them  in  operation 
at  the  factory  of  the  Goodell  Mannufacturing  Com- 
pany, Millbury,  at  the  Pameacha  factory  in  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  attheTorrington  and  Litchfield  factories, 
and  elsewhere. 

This  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  early  in  1825 
each  manufactured  these  looms  on  his  own  account, 
William  H.  Howard  building  broad  power  cassimere 
and  kerseymere  looms,  carding  and  shearing-machines 
at  his  shop,  one  mile  south  of  the  Main  Street  in 
Worcester, — South  Worcester  privilege. 

For  satisfactory  proof  of  the  superiority  of  his 
looms,  he  referred  to  the  Goodell  Manufacturing 
Company  in  Millbury  ;  to  Wolcottville  Manufacturing 
Company,  in  Torrington,  Conn.  ;  and  to  Zachariah 
Allen,  Providence,  R.  I. 

These  looms  were  sold  for  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  each,  delivered  at  the  shop  in  Worcester, 
including  the  expense  of  putting  them  in  opera- 
tion. 

In  1828  Rice  &  Miller  advertised  for  sale  satinet 
power-looms,  and  in  1830  Wheelock  &  Prentice  took 
the  shop  theretofore  occupied  by  William  H.Howard 
at  South  Worcester,  and  purchased  of  him  the  right 
to  build  his  improved  looms,  upon  which  he  had  a 
patent  for  an  improvement  in  the  lay  motion,  consist- 
ing of  an  irregular  slot  in  the  sword  of  the  lay  through 
which  it  was  moved.  There  are  many  looms  now  in 
operation  with  this  movement. 

In  1832  Horatio  Phelps  carried  on  the  loom  busi- 
ness at  the  shop  formerly  occupied  by  William  H. 
Howard,  having  purchased  the  right  to  make  and  sell 
the  Howard  Improved  Patent  Broad-loom. 

The  business  was  conducted  at  the  same  place  in 
1833,  by  Phelps  &  Bickford,  who  advertised  that  they 
were  prepared  to  build  to  order  all  kinds  of  woolen 
looms  of  the  most  improved  plan.     In  addition  to  the 
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business  of  making  the  broad  satinet  cassimere 
power-looms,  they  manufactured  to  order  reeds  of  any 
description. 

Prescott  Wheelock  was  building  looms  at  his  shop 
in  New  Worcester  in  1833,  of  any  description  that 
the  public  might  want,  and  in  18.35  Silas  Dinsniore 
and  Fitzroy  Willard  formed  a  copartnership  to  man- 
ufacture power-looms  ;  they  dissolved  in  November, 
183.5,  Fitzroy  Willard  continuing  the  busine-s  at  the 
same  place  in  Court  Mill.s,  where  he  manufactured 
broad  povversatinet  and  cassimere  looms.  Hebuilt  fifty 
broad  powei'  looms  in  ^Vorcester  for  W.  &  D.  D.  Far- 
num,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Porter  helped  set  them  up  in 
the  mill  at  Blackstone,  in  1835.  Most  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  that  mill  was  built  in  Worcester.  Henry 
Goulding  constructed  the  carding  and  spinning- 
machines. 

All  the  looms  whicli  have  been  spoken  of  up  to  this 
time  were  plain  looms,  so-called,  the  fancy  loom  being 
an  invention  of  later  date.  The  plain  loom  is  one  in 
which  a  few  harnesses,  operated  by  cams,  are  used. 
The  goods  woven  on  this  loom  are  like  cotton  or 
twilled  fabrics. 

The  modern  fancy  loom  varies  in  range  from  two 
to  forty  harnesses.  The  movement  of  these  harnesses 
is  controlled  by  a  pattern-chain,  made  up  to  corres- 
pond with  the  diflerent  make  of  goods,  and  for  dif- 
ferent colors  of  filling  in  the  goods,  drop-boxes,  or 
movable  boxes  are  required,  which  are  also  controlled 
by  chain,  according  to  the  pre-determined  pattern. 
With  these  boxes  from  one  to  seven  colors  can  be 
used. 

In  the  trade  at  the  present  time  the  cam-loom, 
with  a  single  box,  whether  of  two  or  eight  harness 
capacity,  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  plain  loom,  and 
any  loom  whose  mechanism  is  controlled  by  chain 
made  up  according  to  a  pre-determined  pattern,  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  a  fancy  loom. 

Up  to  183C  the  harnesses  of  all  power-looms  were 
operated  by  cams;  consequently  the  changes  of  weave 
of  which  the  looms  were  capable  were  very  limited, 
and  goods  for  which  an  intricate  figure  or  design  was 
required  were  necessarily  woven,  as  formerly,  in  a 
hand-loom. 

In  1836  William  Crompton,  a  native  of  Lancashire, 
England,  a  practical  weaver  both  by  hand  and  power, 
came  to  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  entered  the  service  of 
Messrs.  Crocker  &  Richmond. 

While  in  the  employ  of  that  firm  Mr.  Crompton 
invented  a  loom  to  weave  a  certain  pattern  of  goods 
which  the  looms  in  the  mill  could  not  weave,  for 
which  a  patent  was  issued  to  him  in  1837,  and  the 
loom  was  introduced  into  the  manufacture  of  cotton- 
goods.  This  loom  was  the  fir.st  power-loom  invented 
in  which  the  figure  or  pattern  desired  to  be  woven 
could  be  made  up  in  a  small  chain,  and  when  placed 
upon  the  loom  would  control  suitable  mechanism  to 
move  the  harnesses  to  weave  the  proper  figure.  Mr. 
Crompton  went  lo  England  and  procured  a  patent  for 


his  loom  in  that  country,  and  in  1839  he  returned  to 
the  United  States,  and  in  1840  introduced  his  inven- 
tion into  the  Middlesex  Mills,  in  Lowell,  Mass.  Up 
to  that  time  no  fancy  woolens  had  been  woven  by 
power  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  except  those 
woven  on  hand-looms. 

In  a  letter  written  in  1877  to  the  late  George 
Crompton,  Esq.,  by  Mr.  James  Cook,  agent  of  the 
Middlesex  Mills  in  1840,  the  following  interesting 
.statement  is  made  : 

The  writer,  now  in  iiis  eighty-third  year,  in  lool<ing  over  a  lot  of  old 
samples,  came  across  a  piece  of  fancy  woven  cloth,  llie  very  tirst  woven 
in  this  country  by  power;  and  the  idea  crossed  his  niiud  that  it  might 
be  interesting  to  you  to  learn  the  beginning  of  this  great  revolution  in 
the  fabric  now  in  use  very  gejierally  in  this  country  to  the  extinction  of 
the  plain  fabrics  formerly  used  to  a  great  e.\tent. 

Your  father  came  to  the  Middlesex  Mills  in  this  city  from  Taunton, 
and  represented  to  the  writer  and  Mr.  Edward  Winslow,  now  deceased, 
a  machinist  in  the  employ  of  the  Middlesex  Company,  that  he  had  a 
loom  at  Taunton  for  weaving  fancy  cottons  which  he  thought  might  tte 
applied  to  woolen  fabrics.  The  cotton  loom  was  sent  for  by  the  Middle- 
sex Company.  Mr.  Winslow  and  myself  altered  one  cassimere  loom  with 
the  assistance  of  your  father,  who  was  good  mechanic,  by  putting  on 
Crompton's  patent.  The  experiment  was  an  entire  success;  the  altera- 
tion was  extended  very  soon  to  all  the  cassimere  loims  and  then  to  the 
broad  looms,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  weaving  power  of  the  mills  was 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Samuel  Davis  states  that  soon  after  this,  happen- 
ing to  be  in  Boston,  he  accidentally  met  Mr.  Crompton 
at  an  hotel  there,  who  told  him  about  his  loom.  Mr. 
Davis  was  then  building  carding  and  spinning- 
machines  in  the  old  Court  Mills,  and  Mr.  Crompton 
stated  to  him  that  he  wished  to  get  some  one  to 
build  his  loom;  that  he  had  been  to  Lowell  and 
Lawrence ;  also  to  Dedham,  but  thought  that  he 
should  close  the  contract  at  Lowell.  Mr.  Davis  said 
he  was  not  building  looms,  but  that  Worcester 
would  be  a  good  place  to  have  the  looms  built,  and 
that  Phelps  &  Bickford  would  be  good  parties  to 
undertake  their  manufacture. 

Mr.  Crompton  came  to  Worcester  and  was  intro- 
duced to  Phelps  &  Bickford,  who  were  then  building 
plain  looms.  Phelps  &  Bickford  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  Crompton  to  build  his  looms  upon  a 
royalty,  and  continued  doing  so  till  the  expiration  of 
the  patent. 

In  February,  1844,  the  mill  at  Northville,  owned 
by  Ichabod  Washburn,  F.  W.  Paine,  G.  A.  Trum- 
bull, and  occupied  by  William  Crompton,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire. 

In  1848  William  Crompton  lived  in  Millbury, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
and  cotton  goods,  and  where  he  also  had  a  machine- 
.shop.  April  12,  1848,  he  advertised  to  sell  various 
kinds  of  tools  used  by  him  in  the  manufacture  of 
machinery,  as  he  had  determined  to  confine  himself 
to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods. 

Mr.  Crompton  later  removed  to  Connecticut, 
where  his  son,  George,  worked  in  Colt's  factory. 
The  Crompton  patent,  meantime,  had  expired ;  but 
it  was  renewed  for  seven  years,  and  (ieorge  Cromp- 
ton came  to  Worcester,  and  associated  himself  with 
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Merrill  E.  Furbush  for  the  manufacture  of  looms, 
first  locating  in  Merrifield's  building,  where  they 
remained  till  the  fire  of  1854. 

After  occupying  for  a  short  time  quarters  in  the 
wire-mill  in  Grove  Street,  they  hired  the  Red  Mill, 
near  the  foot  of  Green  Street,  employing  about  fifty 
hands  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Crompton  loom. 

At  this  time  William  M.  Bickford,  the  successor 
of  Phelps  &  Bickford,  employed  twenty-three  hands 
in  the  west  wing  of  the  Grove  Street  mill  in  building 
looms. 

August  1,  1859,  Furbush  &  Crompton  dissolved. 
Mr.  Crompton  continued  the  business,  buying  the 
Red  Mill  property,  and  in  1860  erected  a  new  build- 
ing, which  was  a  substantial  brick  structure,  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  long  by  fifty  feet  deep,  three 
stories  high,  besides  the  attic,  exclusive  of  an  ell  for 
an  engine-house. 

Mr.  Crompton  at  that  time  employed  sixty  hands, 
which  number  he  expected  to  increase  to  eighty  as 
soon  as  buildings  could  be  erected. 

The  successive  improvements  in  the  Crompton  loom 
can  best  be  given  by  a  quotation  from  an  interesting 
pamphlet  on  that  subject,  published  by  the  Cromp- 
ton Loom  Works  in  1881  :  "  Furbush  &  Crompton 
made  narrow  looms  from  1851  to  1857,  when  they 
brought  out  a  fast-operating.  Broad  fancy  loom,  with 
improvements  in  box-motion.  Broad  looms,  up  to 
this  period,  operated  at  about  45  picks ;  the  new 
1857  Broad  looms,  with  twenty-four  harnesses  and 
three  boxes  at  each  end,  reached  a  speed  of  85  picks 
per  minute.  This  was  a  great  stride  in  production  ; 
no  advance  has  been  so  great  since  then.  The  nar- 
row fancy  cassimere  loom,  with  three  boxes  at  one 
end,  up  to  this  time  had  not  obtained  the  speed  of 
85  picks  per  minute;  but  with  important  improve- 
ments in  the  reverse  motion,  the  simplification  of 
devices  for  operating  the  lays  by  means  of  the  ordi 
nary  cranks,  the  use  of  the  ordinary  narrow  shuttle 
and  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  shed  made  a  fast 
economical  Broad  power-loom  of  85  picks  a  possi- 
bility. One  weaver  could  attend  one  Broad  loom  as 
readily  as  one  narrow ;  therefore  '  broads '  at  once 
came  into  favor  and  use,  and  the  comparative  exclu- 
sion of  narrow  looms  was  foreseen. 

"  Furbush  &  Crompton  built  looms  until  1859,  when 
the  partnership  was  dissolved.  The  patents  granted  to 
and  owned  by  the  firm  were  in  part  for  improvements 
in  double  reverse  motion,  E.  W.  Brown's  invention, 
of  which  they  were  the  sole  owners  ;  said  patents 
were  by  mutual  agreement  territorially  divided— the 
New  England  States  and  the  State  of  New  York  to 
Crompton,  and  the  remainder  of  the  country  to  Fur- 
bush, and  by  said  agreement  Furbush  was  debarred 
from  making  looms  of  any  kind  whatever  in  Cromp- 
ton's  territory.'' 

In  December,  1860,  William  M.  Bickford  moved  his 
factory  to  Exchange  Street,  in  Merrifield's  building, 
where  he  was  prepared  to  build  all  kinds  of  Crompton 


looms  and  other  fancy  looms,  broad  and  narrow.  This 
led  to  a  lawsuit  which  resulted  in  Bickford's  being 
found  to  be  an  infringer  of  the  Crompton  patents. 
On  his  death,  in  1863,  the  business  went  out  of  exist- 
ence, the  patterns  being  sold  to  the  Crompton  Loom 
Works.  Various  improvements,  many  of  them  pat- 
ented, have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  Mr. 
Crompton  having  taken  out  over  one  hundred  patents 
in  the  United  States,  besides  a  large  number  in  for- 
eign countries.  A  number  of  patents  have  also  been 
taken  out  by  Mr.  Horace  Wyman,  superintendent  for 
many  years  of  the  Crompton  Loom  Works. 

The  Crompton  Loom  Works  have  thus  grown  until 
it  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  establishments 
in  Worcester. 

Mr.  George  Crompton  died  1886,  and  the  business 
was  incorporated  January,  1888,  with  the  following 
officers  :  M.  C.  Crompton,  president ;  Horace  Wy- 
man, vice-president  and  manager;  Justin  A.Ward 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Knowles  was  born  in  Hardwick,  July  2, 
1819,  and  was,  in  1836,  clerk  in  a  store  in  Shrews- 
bury. 

In  June,  1842,  we  find  the  following  notice: 
"  We  were  shown  some  miniatures  taken  by  Mr. 
Knowles  at  his  room  in  Brinley  Row,  vi^hich  we  think 
for  beauty,   boldness   and   distinctness,  exceed  any- 
thing we  have  seen." 

In  February,  1843,  L.  J.  Knowles  &  Co.,  in  con- 
nection withtheir  daguerreotype  business,  advertise  to 
do  electro-gilding  and  silver-plating. 

In  1844  Sumner  Pratt  leased  a  portion  of  one  of  Mr. 
Curtis'  buildings,  at  New  Worcester,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  sewing-thread.  Mr.  Knowles  and  a 
Mr.  Hapgood  had  quarters  in  the  same  building, 
and  purchased  thread  of  Mr.  Pratt,  which  they 
spooled  and  put  on  the  market. 

In  1847  Mr.  Knowles  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  warp  at  Spencer,  and  in  1849  removed  to 
Warren.  During  the  years  1855  to  1858  he  was  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  satinets  in  Warren,  and  made 
some  improvements  on  the  looms  he  was  then  run- 
ning, for  two  of  which  he  took  out  patents  in  1856 — 
one  for  a  close  shed  cam-jack  for  harness  motion,  and 
the  other  for  separate  picker  for  each  cell  in  the  drop- 
shuttle  box.  In  1857  he  constructed  a  drop-box 
mechanism,  for  operating  drop-boxes  by  means  of 
cranks  set  at  the  opposite  extremes  of  their  throw, 
under  the  direction  of  a  pattern-chain,  or  its  equiva- 
lent. This  was  the  germ  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
fancy  loom,  which  has  developed  by  successive  stages 
into  the  loom  as  built  by  the  Knowles  Loom  Works 
at  the  present  day. 

L.  J.  Knowles  and  his  brother  (F.  B.  Knowles)  be- 
gan the  manufacture  of  looms  for  sale  under  the  firm- 
name  of  L.  J.  Knowles  &  Brother,  at  Warren,  Mass., 
in  1862,  and  the  first  looms  were  made  for  hoop-skirt 
tapes,  with  woven  pocket  for  the  wires,  and  for  bind- 
ings, tapes,   etc.     The  loom  was  patented  in   1863. 
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This  branch  of  the  business  continued  till  the  fall  of 
186B,  when  the  company  removed  to  Worcester, 
Mass.,  occupying  Dr.  Sargent'.s  Block — Allen's  Court. 
During  1866  the  company  began  the  manufacture  of 
cam-looms  for  satinets,  doeskins  and  other  plain 
poods,  and  patented  a  cam  harness  motion  for  this 
loom  in  November,  186(). 

In  1808  they  began  to  make  these  looms  with  drop- 
boxes  at  each  end,  so  as  to  use  different  colors  of  fill- 
ing for  checks,  plaids,  etc.  In  1871  they  began  to 
make  the  drop-box  looms,  with  chain  or  fancy  har- 
ness motion,  so  as  to  extend  the  range  of  looms 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  patterns.  (Jut 
of  this  grew  the  fancy  woolen  loom  of  the  present 
style,  the  first  one  of  which  was  built  in  1872,  and 
sold  to  the  Jamesville  Mills,  of  this  city. 

In  the  spring  of  1873  the  first  broad  loom  of  this 
style  was  made  from  new  and  heavy  patterns,  and 
from  that  time  many  thousands  have  been  built  for 
the  woolen-mills  of  the  country.  This  loom  wiis 
patented  in  1873.  Meantime,  the  loom  business  had 
grown  so  that  in  1876  from  seventy-five  to  one  hun- 
dred men  were  employed.  The  loom  was  shown  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  rhiladel[)hia,  and  :is  a 
result  won  for  itself  a  wide  reputation.  A  forty  har- 
ness loom  was  made  in  1876,  and  the  first  one  was 
shown  at  this  exhibition,  and  a  number  of  them  were 
sold. 

In  1879  the  business  had  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  more  room,  and  the 
company,  in  October  of  that  year,  moved  to  what  was 
known  as  the  Junction  shop,  where  the  business  has 
continued  till  the  present  time,  and  preparations  are 
being  made  for  the  erection  of  a  much  larger  factory, 
in  order  that  proper  facilities  may  be  secured  for  the 
rapidly  increasing  demands  of  the  business. 

In  1884  Mr.  L.  J.  Knowles  died  very  suddenly,  in 
Washington,  and  the  business  was  conducted  by  the 
surviving  brother,  Mr.  F.  B.  Knowles,  until  the  1st  of 
January,  1885,  when  a  stock  company  was  formed  [ 
under  the  name  of  the  Knowles  Loom  Works,  with 
Mr.  F.  B.  Knowles  as  president,  which  has  continued 
the  business  under  the  same  general  management. 
In  ISS.'j  the  comjiany  brought  out  a  very  heavy  loom 
of  thirty  harness  capacity  for  weaving  worsted  goods, 
which  has  been  very  largely  introduced.  Of  this  loom 
they  have  built  and  delivered  the  largest  single  order 
for  heavy  woolen  looms  ever  given  in  this  country, 
namely — two  hundred  and  four  looms  for  the  River- 
side and  Oswego  Mills,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  old  hoop-skirt  loom  has  gradually  developed 
into  a  loom  for  silk  ribbons,  suspendere,  bindings  and 
all  kinds  of  narrow  goods,  with  great  success. 

Within  a  few  years  the  company  has  perfected  and 
])Ut  upon  the  market  looms  for  weaving  flannels,  dress- 
goods,  fancy  cottons,  etc.,  and  large  numbers  of  them 
have  been  put  into  the  best  mills. 

They  have  also  recently  brought  out  various  looms 
designed  for  gros-grains,  satins  and  the  various  kinds 


of  silk  goods,  |)lain  or  fancy;  also  coverings  for  up- 
holstery work,  portieres,  draperies,  etc.,  for  silk  vel- 
vets, mohairs  and  silk  plushes;  and  have  probably 
made  the  widest  looms  for  fly  shuttles  ever  made, 
having  a  reed  space  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-six 
inches. 

They  have  also  introduced,  within  a  few  years,  a 
power-loom  for  ingrain  carpets,  many  of  which  are 
now  running  in  the  best  carpet-mills  in  the  country, 
and  are  giving  perfect  satisfaction. 

All  the  Knowles  looms  are  built  on  the  open  shed 
principle,  which  is  their  distinctive  feature. 

The  value  of  the  Knowles  loom  has  also  been  re- 
cognized in  Europe,  and  elsewhere,  where  it  is  being 
largely  introduced  by  Messis.  Hutchinson,  Hollings- 
worth  &  Co.,  of  Dobcross,  England,  who  are  building 
them  in  large  numbers  and  already  have  several  thou- 
sands of  them  in  successful  operation. 

The  Gilbert  Loom  Company,  Charles  W.  Gilbert, 
proprietor,  was  established  in  1866,  and  is  situated  at 
186  Union  and  33  North  Foster  Streets,  Worcester. 
They  employ  about  fifty  hands,  using  steam-power 
from  a  ninety  horse-power  engine,  and  are  building 
looms  and  machinery  as  follows  : 

Looms  for  the  weaving  of  tapestry,  Brussels  and 
velvet  carpets,  mohair  and  cotton  plushes,  fancy 
woolen  (twenty-four  harness,  four  drop  boxes)  for 
woolen  and  worsted  goods.  Fancy  cotton  looms, 
I  gingham  looms,  coach  lace  looms,  satinet  flannel, 
blanket,  jean  and  cassimere  looms,  gunny  cloth  and 
pine  fibre  looms,  tape  and  narrow  wire  looms  for  No. 
20  and  finer  wine,  cam  looms  for  chairs  and  car-seats, 
heavy  looms  for  cotton  duck  and  belting,  needle 
looms  for  wipers  and  sugar  strainers  ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  looms,  they  also  build  yarn-printing  drums 
and  belting  frames  for  tapestry  and  velvet  carpets, 
cop  winders  for  jute,  wool,  linens  and  cotton,  yarn 
spoolers,  mill  shafting,  gear  cutters  and  harness 
frames;  they  are  also  designers  and  builders  of  looms 
]  for  new  and  special  purposes. 

In  1854  Rodney  A.  N.  Johnson  &  Co.,  composed  of 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Daniel  Tainter,  manufactured  s|iin- 
ning  machinery  for  wool  carding  machines,  pickers, 
twisters,  si)ools,  Ijobbins,  boring  machines,  card  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  at  Merrifield's  Steam  Mill. 

In  1859  Fox  &  Rice  manufactured  fancy  cassimeres 
on  the  stream  at  the  junction  of  Green  and  Water 
Streets,  employing  two  hundred  hands  and  manufac- 
turing fifty  thousand  yards  of  cloth  monthly.  Daniel 
Tainter,  at  the  same  time,  employed  thirty  hands  in 
Union  Street  in  the  manufacture  of  wool-carding 
machines  and  jacks. 

The  business  now  conducted  by  the  Cleveland  Ma- 
chine Works  Company,  the  well-known  builders  of 
woolen  machinery,  located  at  54  Jackson  Street,  was 
established  in  January,  1860,  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Cleveland, 
who  commenced  the  manufacture  of  woolen  machin- 
ety  in  Central  Street  in  what  was  then  known  as 
Armsby's  building.     He  manufactured   cloth  dryers, 
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hydro-extractors,  cloth-brushing  machines,  jacks, 
presses,  fulling-mills  and  wash-mills,  and  continued 
in  this  business  until  early  in  1863,  when,  in  addition 
to  the  above-named  machines,  he  built  the  first  set 
of  the  well-known  Cleveland  cards,  which  are  used 
for  convening  wool  into  roving  previous  to  spinning. 
These  cards  were  sold  to  Messrs.  Howe  &  .lefl'erson, 
of  Jeflersonville,  and  are  now  running  in  the  mill  of 
the  Jefferson  Manufacturing  Company,  and  doing 
good  work  after  twenty-six  years  of  service. 

About  this  time  the  late  John  0.  Mason  and  Mr.  J. 
M.  Bassett  were  admitted  to  the  flrni.  They,  after 
several  years,  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  continued 
the  business  until  his  death,  which  occurred  April  28, 
1871.  Since  the  building  of  the  first  set  of  cards 
hundreds  of  sets,  with  improvements  from  time  to 
time,  have  been  built,  and  are  now  in  successful  op- 
eration in  tirst-cla.ss  mills. 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Cleveland  the  firm  has  beeu 
managed  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Goddard,  who  has  introduced 
many  new  machines  and  many  improvements  in  the 
machines  made  previously.  They  now  manufacture 
about  fifty  machines  for  different  uses  in  woolen 
mills,  making  a  specialty  of  all  kinds  of  cards  for 
wool,  worsted,  felt  and  shoddy;  also  twisting,  roving, 
spooling,  picking,  drying  and  cloth  finishing  machin- 
ery. The  product  is  sold  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

In  February,  IStiS,  the  late  Hon.  Isaac  Davis  sold 
the  lower  Junction  shop,  built  by  Eli  Thayer  In  1851 
for  gun  work,  and  used  in  18(U  for  soldiers'  barracks 
with  twelve  acres  of  land,  to  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  who  intended  to  convert  it  into  a  woolen- 
mill,  with  sixteen  sets  of  machinery,  making  it  one 
of  the  largest  woolen-mills  in  the  State.  This  shop 
was  first  known  as  the  South  Junction  shop  ;  later, 
as  the  Pistol  Shop  Barracks  and  Adriatic  Mills. 
Jordan  &  Marsh  made  extensive  improvements. 
The  main  building  was  four  hundred  feet  long,  forty 
feet  wide  and  two  stories  high.  The  second  floor 
was  devoted  to  carding  and  spinning,  and  was  ar- 
ranged for  twelve  sets  of  cards  and  twenty  packs  of 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  spindles.  The  first  Moor 
was  for  finishing  and  weaving  ;  the  weaving  all  to  be 
done  by  looms  made  by  George  Crumpton,  of  Wor- 
cester.  The  main  belt  was  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
feet  long,  and  thirty  inches  wide,  double  throughout, 
and  made  at  the  shop  of  Gratou  &  Knight  in  Front 
Street.  Particular  attention  was  called  to  this,  as 
showingthat  the  equipment  of  a  woolen  factory  could 
be  procured  in  Worcester ;  the  cards,  jacks,  dryers, 
dressers,  extractors,  hydraulic  presses,  etc.,  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Cleveland  Company. 

This  mill  is  now  owned  by  the  Worcester  Woolen 
Company,  incorporated  in  1881.  The  building  is  now 
five  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet  long,  forty-two 
wide,  two  wings— one  seventy-two  by  sixty,  the  other 
ninety  by  fifty-six.  The  number  of  the  hands,  at  the 
beginning  two    hundred,    is  now  two  hundred  and 


thirty.  They  have  thirteen  sets  of  cards,  fifty-eight 
broad  and  two  narrow  looms,  and  twenty  Bancroft 
operators.  They  make  fine  woolens,  cassimeres  and 
suitings,  and  produce  from  five  thousand  to  eight 
thousand  yards  per  week,  the  annual  sales  amounting 
to  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  present  pro- 
prietors, the  Messrs.  Legg,  came  from  Rhode  Island. 
March,  1881,  James  Legg,  Jr.,  became  the  owner  of 
the  mill,  and  it  was  run  under  the  name  of  James 
Legg,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  until  July,  1881,  when  the  present 
firm,  James  &  John  Legg,  succeeded. 

The  Alma  Woolen-Mills,  in  Green  Street,  employ 
two  hundred  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  fancy 
cassimeres  and  suitings,  running  fifty-nine  looms  and 
eight  sets  of  cards  with  attendant  machinery, 

The  firm  of  Johnson  &  Bassett,  manufacturers  of 
self-operating  mules  and  jacks,  was  established  in 
1870. 

In  1808-09  experiments  looking  towards  making 
the  jacks  self'-o|ierating  were  going  on  in  several 
parts  of  the  country,  and  were  being  conducted  in  the 
shop  of  Cleveland  &  Bassett,  in  Worcester,  by  Edward 
Wright. 

The  failure  of  Cleveland  &  Bassett  in  the  fall  of 
1869  brought  Mr.  Wright's  experiments  in  their 
works  to  an  end,  but  he  arranged  to  goon  with  John- 
son &  Co.,  jack  builders,  and  July  1,  1870,  the  copart- 
nership was  formed  between  Johnson  &  Bassett.  The 
first  self-open, ting  attachment  for  jacks  of  their  make 
was  put  at  work  in  the  mill  of  John  Chase  &  Sons, 
at  Webster,  in  1870,  since  which  time  Johnson  it 
Bassett  have  built  up  an  extensive  business  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  self  operating  heads  for 
application  to  hand-jacks,  self-operating  jacks  com- 
plete with  heads,  and  self-operating  mules.  The 
business  was  located  in  the  Merrifield  Buildings, 
180  Union  Street,  until  October  1,  1886,  when  it  was 
removed  to  Mr.  Bassett's  new  building,  corner  of 
Foster  and  Bridge  Streets. 

The  Crompton  Carpet  Company  was  organ- 
ized in  1870  by  George  Crompton,  who,  with  the 
superintendent,  Horace  Wyman,  invented  and  jiat- 
ented  a  loom  for  weaving  Brussels  carpels  by  power, 
there  being  at  that  time  no  power  loom  for  that  pur- 
pose, except  the  Bigelow  loom  and  two  makes  of  Eng- 
lish looms,  the  right  to  use  which  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  this  country.  The  manufacture  of  Brussels 
carpets,  therefore,  was  confined  to  the  Bigelow  Com- 
pany at  Clinton,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  carpets 
used  in  the  United  States  was  imported  from  Eng- 
land, and  a  high  price  was  consequently  maintained. 
Mr.  Crompton  associated  with  himself  in  the  enter- 
prise Dr.  Joseph  Sargent,  William  Cross,  Horace 
Wyman,  W.  W.  Rice,  William  H.  Jourdau  and  Cal- 
vin Foster — George  Crompton  being  president  of  the 
company ;  William  Cross,  trea-surer;  Joseph  Sargent, 
Jr.,  agent,  and  M.  J.  Whitall,  superintendent.  After 
the  death  of  Mr.  Cross,  Joseph  Sargent,  Jr.,  was 
elected  treasurer. 
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They  commenced  operations  with  sixteen  looms  of 
Crompton  make.  The  factory  was  located  in  South 
Worcester  and  was  a  two-story  Imildin}!;,  French  roof, 
1  ITjxIiO,  run  liy  water-i)ower,  the  amount  being  esti- 
mated at  one  hundred  horse-power.  In  1871  a  dye-house 
was  added  to  the  mill  (which  stood  near  the  site  of 
the  old  White  &  Boyden  mill,  burned  August,  1863, 
and  referred  to  previously).  This  enterprise  was  the 
beginning  of  the  general  manufacture  of  Brussels 
carpets  in  this  country.  Other  companies  were  soon 
formed,  the  restrictions  were  removed  from  the  sale 
of  the  English-made  looms,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
price  of  carpets  rapidly  declined  from  three  dol- 
lars per  yard  in   1870  to  one  dollar  per  yard  in  1879' 

The  company  started  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  c'apital,  and,  before  their  operations 
ceased,  had  increased  the  number  of  their  looms  from 
sixteen  to  thirty-six,  and  continued  until  1879,  when 
the  machinery  was  sold  to  W.  J.  Hogg,  Sr.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  later  the  building  containing  the  carpet 
machinery  was  leased  to  Mr.  Hogg. 

The  Packachoag  Worsted  and  Yarn-Mill  was  built 
and  owned  by  Mr.  treorge  Crompton.  This  mill  was 
near  the  Crompton  Carpet  Company,  and  was  managed 
by  Joseph  Sargent,  Jr.  In  the  yarn-mill  they  started 
with  twenty-four  spinning  frames  and  accompanying 
machinery  ;  later,  Mr.  Crompton  built  another  yarn- 
mill  adjoining  the  first.  The  first  Packachoag  Mill 
was  burned  in  1884 ;  loss,  one  hundred  and  eighty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 
After  the  tire  Mr.  Crompton  .sold  the  land  and  the 
ruins  of  the  Packachoag  Mill  in  part  to  Mr.  ]\I.  J. 
Whittall  and  in  part  to  William  James  Hogg,  Jr. 

Mr.  Whittall,  who  was  superintendent  of  the 
Crompton  Carpet-Mill  from  the  commencement  of 
business,  was  from  Stourport,  England,  where  he  was 
manager  of  the  Severn  Valley  Carpet  Works  of  Faw 
cett  &  Spurway.  In  1879  Mr.  Whittall  returned  to 
England,  and  while  there  purchased  eight  Crossley 
Carpet  Looms.  He  brought  these  to  this  country, 
and  began  to  operate  them  in  a  building  leased  of 
the  Wicks  Manufacturing  Company.  In  1882  an- 
other story  was  added,  and  Mr.  Whittall  added  eight 
more  carpet-looms;  but  business  increasing,  more 
room  was  needed,  and  he  determined  to  erect  a 
building  for  himself;  and  in  1883  bought  of  Mr. 
Crompton  a  piece  of  land  facing  Mr.  Crompton's 
original  carpet-mill,  and  erected  a  building  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  by  sixty  feet,  two  stories  in 
height.  This  mill  was  finished  during  that  year,  and 
the  machinery  from  the  Wicks  building,  together 
with  fourteen  new  carpet-looms,  was  put  into  opera- 
tion. In  1884  an  extension  was  added,  together  with 
twelve  looms,  making  forty-two  in  all. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Whittall  had  pur- 
chased part  of  the  land  and  all  of  the  buildings  that 
remained  of  the  Packachoag  Mill  property,  and  on 
this  spot  he  erected  another  carpet-mill,  and  also 
repaired  the  old  yarn-mill,  engine-house,  etc.    In 


this  new  mill  he  had  seventeen  new  looms,  making 
fifty-nine  carpet-looms  in  use  in  his  business.  He 
manufactures  six-frame  and  five-frame  Wilton  and 
body  Brussels  carpets,  and  employs  about  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  hands. 

In  1884  Mr.  Hogg  built  a  yarn-mill  on  part  of  the 
land  he  had  purchased  of  Mr.  Crompton,  on  the  site 
of  the  first  Packachoag  Spinning-Mill,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  run  it  up  to  the  present  time.  This  build- 
ing was  one  hundred  by  sixty  feet.  The  last  mill 
built  has  seventeen  looms,  making  in  both  of  his 
mills  fifty-three  loom?,  which  he  runs  at  the  present 
time,  employing  about  three  hundred  and  twenty 
hands, 

Mr.  Whittall  is  the  largest  individual  manufac- 
turer of  Wilton  and  Brussels  carpets  in  the  United 
States.     Mr.  W.  J.  Hogg  is  the  second  largest. 

The  manufacture  of  thread  has  been  conducted  in 
Worcester  for  over  twenty  years.  This  is  a  most 
favorable  place  for  this  industry,  because  of  the  ex- 
cellent shipping  facilities,  and  the  fact  that  the  Wor- 
cester Bleach  &  Dye  Works — one  of  the  best  dye- 
houses  in  the  country — is  located  here. 

Thread  was  first  manufactured  in  Worcester  in 
1866.  The  business  was  discontinued  from  1879  till 
1881,  since  which  time  it  has  been  a  rapidly-growing 
industry.  The  Glasgo  Thread  Company,  so  called  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  this  company  controls  a  spin- 
ning-mill at  Glasgo,  Conn.,  was  incorporated  in 
March,  1883,  and  for  a  time  the  business  was  con- 
ducted in  Foster  Street,  in  the  building  of  Charles 
Baker.  In  1885  the  company  removed  to  Beacon 
Street,  where  it  is  now  located.  The  average  daily 
production,  at  the  jiresent  time,  is  four  thousand 
dozen  of  two  hundred  yards. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  most  interesting,  and 
consists  in  carding  cotton  until  the  fibres  lie  paral- 
lel to  each  other  ;  the  loose  rolls  are  then  taken  to 
the  drawing-machine,  which  consists  of  a  series  of 
rolls,  each  set  revolving  faster  than  the  preceding, 
which  reduces  the  strand  to  the  required  degree  of 
fineness.  The  strands  are  repeatedly  united  and  re- 
duced. This  process  is  called  "  doubling,"  and  en- 
sures a  uniform,  strong  and  perfect  product. 

The  united  threads,  which  are  called  "  slivers,"  are 
then  spun  into  a  single  thread  on  a  mule.  After 
being  dyed  the  skeins  are  subjected  to  the  operation 
of  drying,  and  are  then  put  upon  spools  for  finishing 
by  saturating  with  sizing,  and  then  passing  over 
rapidly  revolving  brushes. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made  in  thread 
machinery  since  the  introduction  of  its  manufacture 
in  this  city  ;  the  most  important  is  the  automatic 
winder,  with  which  the  operator  can  wind  from  two 
to  four  times  as  much,  and  with  less  exertion,  than 
he  could  formerly  do  by  hand.  The  automatic  ma- 
chine is  set  to  wind  any  number  of  yards  the  opera- 
tor may  desire. 

The  Glasgo  Thread  Company  was  the  first  to  in- 
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troduce  fine  Sea  Island  thread  upon  pound  spools. 
Formerly  only  the  small  spools  were  used,  but  now 
almost  any  size  may  be  found,  from  two  hundred  to 
thirty  thousand  yards,  which  has  led  to  a  considerable 
saving  to  the  consumer.  The  greater  part  of  the 
thread  used  by  the  manufacturing  trade  is  put  up  on 
laro-e  spools  holding  from  six  thousand  to  thirty  thou- 
sand yards. 

The  Ruddy  Thread  Company,  manufacturers  of  all 
grades  of  cotton  thread— principally  for  the  manufac- 
turing trade,  sewing-machines,  corset-works  and  shoe 
manufactories,  was  established  in  1887,  and  is  located 
at  75  Central  Street,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Robert  Ruddy. 

C.  H.  Hutchins  &  Co.,  2  Allen  Court,  established 
in  1876,  manufacture  elastic  and  non-elastic  webs  for 
suspenders  and  stocking-supporters,  also  spool  tapes, 
used  by  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturers  to  tie  up 
their  goods.  The  material  used  is  cotton  and  rubber, 
the  rubber  being  woven  in  process  of  manufacture. 
The  looms  are  the  Knowles  fancy  loom,  one  of  which 
will  weave  twenty-five  hundred  yards  per  day. 

The  L.  D.  Thayer  Manufacturing  Company,  in  the 
building  formerly  occupied  by  Ethan  Allen.  Estab- 
lished in  1878,  and  mmufactures  tapes,  bindings,  gal- 
loons and  webbings,  and  operates  sixty-eight  looms. 

A.  G.  Hildreth,  in  Stevens'  Block,  manufactures 
overalls,  pants,  shirts,  butchers'  frocks,  etc.,  employs 
forty-five  hands,  using  sixteen  sewing-machines.  In 
1887  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  yards  of 
cloth  were  cut  up,  and  in  1888  five  hundred  thousand 
yards. 

The  Holland  Hosiery  Company,  established  in 
Hallowell,  Me.,  in  1883,  moved  to  Worcester  in  1886, 
and  manufactures  seamless  half  hose. 

The  Worcester  Felting  Company,  in  Foster  Street, 
do  a  large  business  in  the  manufacture  of  linings, 
upholstery,  saddlery  felts,  petershams,  rubber-boot 
and  shoe  linings  and  trimming  felts. 

George  L.  Brownell  manufactuies  improved  twist- 
ing machinery  of  his  own  invention  for  laying  hard 
and  soft  twines,  lines  and  cordage. 

The  Carroll  Machine  and  Spindle  Works  manu- 
facture machinery  for  twisting  yarns. 

Among  the  smaller  manufactures  connected  with 
textile  fabrics,  but  none  the  less  important,  may  be 
mentioned  the  improved  loom-reeds,  manufactured  by 
M.  Place  &  Co.,  whose  business  was  originally  estab- 
lished by  Silas  Dinsmore  in  1840. 

William  H.  Brown,  81  Mechanic  Street,  manufac- 
tures a  number  of  ingenious  tools  for  the  use  of  card- 
ers.   This  business  was  established  in  1855. 

In  1876,  Mr.  B.  S.  Roy,  now  located  at  75  Beacon 
Street,  began  the  manufacture  of  card-grinders,  for 
grinding  card-clothing,  all  his  machines  being  of 
his  own  invention.  Mr.  Roy  was  formerly  superin- 
tendent in  a  cotton-mill,  and,  recognizing  the  neces- 
sity of  a  better  method  for  grinding  the  card-clothing, 
engaged  in  his  present  business.  The  old  method 
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of  grinding  cards  was  by  spreading  emery  on  a  board, 
which  was  rubbed  back  and  forth  over  the  ends  of 
the  wires,  thus  sharpening  the  teeth.  This  process 
was  called  by  the  English  "  strapping  "  or  "  strick- 
ling  ■'  the  cards. 

The  next  improvement  was  the  construction  of  a 
machine,  with  a  cylinder  covered  with  emery,  but 
with  no  traverse  wheel.  This  method  of  grinding 
teeth  made  them  uneven.  In  Mr.  Roy's  improve- 
ment, the  traverse  wheel  runs  with  an  endless  chain 
back  and  forth  on  the  cylinder  over  the  teeth  of  the 
card  with  a  rotary  motion.  These  machines  are  sold 
in  this  ccmntry.  South-  America,  Mexico,  Canada, 
England  and  Ireland. 

J.  H.  Whittle,  established  in  1880,  manufactures 
tin  spindles  for  mules,  spinning-frames,  drawing-cans, 
filling-boxes,  condenser-rolls,  slasher-cylinders,  dry- 
ing-cans, etc.,  rubber-rolls  for  woolen-cards,  and  im- 
mersion-rolls of  copper. 


CHAPTER    CXCIV. 
WOKCBSmK— {Continued.) 

MANUFACTURING  AND   MECHANICAI<   INDUSTRIES. 
Foundries — Machinists^  Toots — Agricuttnral  Implements —  Wrenches. 

Foundries. — Mr.  William  A.  Wheeler  was  one  of 
the  oldest  iron  founders  in  the  State,  having  begun 
in  1812;  he  moved  from  Hardwick  to  Brookfield,  and 
from  the  latter  place  came  to  Worcester  in  1823  and 
established  a  blacksmith's  business  at  the  corner  of 
Thomas  and  Union  Streets.  Among  other  pieces  of 
work  he  made  the  doors  of  the  Court-House  in  Wor- 
cester. This  blacksmith's  shop  was  on  the  site  of  the 
foundry.  In  1825  Mr.  Wheeler,  in  company  with 
George  T.  Rice,  H.  W.  Millei'  and  A.  D.  Foster,  under 
the  name  of  William  A.  Wheeler  &  Co.,  made  all 
kinds  of  castings,  fire-proof  book-cases  and  doors.  To 
run  a  fan  for  his  cupola-furnace,  Mr.  Wheeler  had 
the  first  steam-engine,  or  one  of  the  first  ever  oper- 
ated in  Worcester.  In  1826  the  business  passed  under 
the  control  of  the  Worcester  &  Brookfield  Iron 
Foundry,  which  had  furnaces  in  both  places. 

Daniel  Heywood  &  Co.  furnished  at  this  time  all 
kinds  of  castings.  The  demand  appears  to  have  been 
considerable,  for  in  1827  Washburn  &  Goddard  re- 
ceived orders  for  machine  castings  made  at  StaiTord, 
Conn. 

In  1828  Sumner  Smith  (Worcester  Iron  Foundry) 
put  a  furnace  in  blast  near  the  paper-mill  of  Elijah 
Burbank,  at  Quin«igamond,  and  had  for  sale  every 
description  of  iron  castings,  cast-iron  plows,  stoves, 
cauldron  kettles,  hollow-ware,  oven  frames,  Darby's 
patent  wheel-boxes.  In  1833  the  Worcester  Iron 
Foundry  removed  from  Quinsigamond  to  the  first 
mill  privilege  north  of  Main  Street,  one  mile  from 
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the  Court-House,  on  the  Worcester  road  leading  to 
West  Boylston. 

In  1831  or  1832  Mr.  Wheeler  returned  to  Worcester 
and  reorganized  his  shop,  abandoned  tlie  steam-en- 
gine whicli  he  liad  previously  put  in,  and  substituted 
horse-power,  and  continued  to  do  a  constantly  in- 
creasing business  until  the  foundry  was  enlarged, 
about  1840,  when  another  steam-engine  was  added 
and  a  machine  shop  attached.  The  castings  were 
made  for  the  iron-workers  and  tool-makers  in  the 
city,  and  comprised  castings  for  heavy  gearing,  be- 
sides a  variety  of  other  work,  including  heavy  sheet- 
irou  work,  fire-proof  safes,  mill-irons,  water-wheel 
irons,  cages,  conpling-boxes,  plow-castings,  patent 
ovens,  ash-holes,  boiler-doors  and  pipe-boxes;  factory 
shafting  was  also  turned. 

About  the  time  his  machine-shop  was  started  Mr. 
Wheeler  procured  an  iron  planer,  to  be  run  by  hand. 
This  was  the  first  iron  planer  in  Worcester,  or  in  the 
State.  It  would  weigh  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and  was  three  and  one-half  feet  high.  The 
bed  was  four  feet  long  and  twenty  inches  wide. 

Mr.  Wheeler  designed  the  first  boring-machine  in 
Worcester,  and  in  1838  got  out  patterns  for  cook- 
stoves,  box-stoves  for  heating,  and  manufactured 
them,  and  in  1842  invented  a  furnace  for  heating 
buildings  with  wood  or  coal. 

In  1838  he  started  the  manufacture  of  brass  cast- 
ings for  general  use. 

When  Mr.  Wheeler  commenced  business  he  made 
five  hundred  or  six  hundred  pounds  of  castings  per 
day,  and  increased  until  his  daily  production  was 
ten  tons.  He  began  with  three  or  four  men,  and  in 
the  height  of  his  prosperity  employed  two  hundred. 

In  1852  Mr.  Wheeler's  son  (Charles)  became  inter- 
ested in  the  business  at  Thomas  Street,  and  when 
William  A.  Wheeler  died,  in  1873,  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  William  F.  Wheeler,  and  finally  to  the 
Wheeler  Foundry  Company,  which  remained  at  the 
old  location  for  a  time,  and  then  moved  to  138 
Mechanic  Street,  where  the  business  has  been  located 
for  seventeen  years,  employing  about  ninety  men, 
largely  in  making  castings  for  wire  and  rolling-mill 
machinery  and  for  general  purposes. 

In  1843  the  Washington  Square  Iron  and  Brass 
Foundry,  built  by  A.  A.  Trask,  was  operated  by  S. 
Trask  &  Co.  in  ihe  manufacture  of  cauldron -kettles, 
stoves,  oven-doors,  ash-pits,  etc.,  and  in  1843  a  new 
foundry  was  built  near  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
Railroad  by  Henry  P.  Howe,  and  was  occupied  by 
George  Goodnow  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  copper, 
brass  and  composition  castings. 

In  1847  Oliver  K.  Earle  built  a  foundry  on  the 
corner  of  Canal  and  Foundry  Streets.  He  sold  out  lo 
A.  B.  ChaflTee  in  1848,  who  took  Jason  Chapin  into 
company  the  same  year.  They  started  in  business  to 
supply  Howe  &  Goddard  with  their  brass  castings. 
In  1852  Chapin  purchased  ChaflFee's  interest,  and  in 
^853  built  a  shop  in  Manchester  Street,  where  he  con- 


tinued until  1859,  when  he  built  the  shop  in  Summer 
Street,  where  he  continued  until  1887,  when  he  sold 
out  to  Mr.  L.  H.  Wells. 

In  1849  Fitch  &  Jones  made  castings  in  iron  and 
brass,  and  were  succeeded  in  1850  by  E.  &  D.  H. 
Fitch  &  Co. 

In  August,  1850,  McFarland  &  Bisco,  of  Leiceoter, 
started  in  the  malleable  iron  business,  which  was 
continued  in  1851  by  Wood,  McFarland  &  Co.  They 
occupied  the  building  known  as  the  Arcade,  formerly 
known  as  "The  Old  Brewery,"  near  the  Western 
depot.  Here,  with  one  air  furnace  and  two  small 
annealing  furnaces,  they  commenced  the  making  of 
malleable  castings  for  guns,  carriages,  harness 
buckles,  wrenches  and  parts  of  cotton  and  woolen 
machinery,  previously  made  of  wrought  iron.  At 
this  time  there  was  but  one  other  malleable  iron 
foundry  in  the  State,  which  was  located  at  Eaj^ton. 
The  process  of  malleable  iron  founding  is  difierent 
from  that  of  ordinary  casting.  The  purpose  to 
which  the  product  is  applied  requires  a  greater  de- 
gree of  tensile  strength  and  tenacity  in  the  materials 
and  a  closer  attention  to  all  the  details.  Instead  of 
placing  the  coal  and  pig-iron  in  the  furnace  together, 
the  pig-iron  is  thrown  into  what  is  called  the  air  fur- 
nace by  itself  and  subjected  to  an  intense  heat;  it  is 
then  drawn  out  and  poured  into  moulds,  in  which 
state  the  metal  is  very  hard  and  brittle ;  it  is  then 
packed  in  an  annealing  furnace  and  subjected  to 
strong  heat  for  about  nine  days  and  nights,  when  the 
furnaces  are  opened  and  the  pots  cooled;  the  iron  is 
then  unpacked  and  cleaned  ready  for  delivery,  when 
it  has  both  fineness  of  grain  and  great  toughness. 

The  old  firm  of  Wood,  McFarland  &  Co.  remained 
in  business  but  a  short  time ;  their  interest  was 
taken  by  Warren  McFarland,  who  continued  with  a 
silent  partner  until  1877,  when  he  became  the  sole 
owner. 

From  one  air  furnace  and  two  annealing  furnaces 
the  plant  was  increased  until  it  had  two  air  furnaces 
and  six  annealing  furnaces. 

In  1880  Mr.  George  B.  Buckingham,  who  had 
been  connected  with  Mr.  McFarland  since  1873, 
took  charge  of  the  works,  Mr.  McFarland  remain- 
ing connected  with  it  till  his  death,  in  1884. 

In  December,  1886,  Mr.  Buckingham  purchased  the 
property  of  the  Worcester  Malleable  Iron  Foundry, 
that  being  the  second  known  by  this  name,  which 
had  been  run  about  three  years,  and  has  since  been 
run  as  the  Worcester  Malleable  Iron  Works,  giving 
the  two  plants,  now  under  one  management,  a 
capacity  of  three  air  furnaces  and  nine  annealing 
furnaces. 

The  line  of  goods  now  made  includes  different 
parts  of  agricultural  implements,  guns,  pistols,  sew- 
ing-machines, cotton  and  woolen  machinery,  in  fact, 
all  parts  of  machines  or  tools  where  strength  and 
lightness  are  combined.  The  use  of  malleable  iron 
and  steel  castings,  which  are  now  made  by  the  above 
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works,  is  largely  owing  to  the  reasonable  price  in 
comparison  with  forgings,  as  odd  shapes  can  be  more 
easily  produced  than  by  the  forge. 

The  second  malleable  iron  foundry,  known  as  the 
Worcester  Malleable  Iron  Foundry,  was  started  in 
Manchester  Street,  by  Waite,  Chadsey  &  Co.,  in 
1852. 

In  1857  Oliver  K.  Earle,  who  had  previously  been 
in  the  lumber  business,  was  admitted  into  partner- 
ship with  Fitch  &  Jones,  who  continued  business  at 
the  Union  Street  Foundry  (present  site  of  Rice,  Bar- 
ton &  Fales)  and  also  at  the  Junction  Foundry  in 
Southbridge  Street.  After  Mr.  Earle's  death,  Willard 
Jones,  Wood  &  Light,  Richardson,  Merriam  &  Co.  suc- 
ceeded ;  it  was  then  taken  by  Mr.  Otis  Warren,  the 
present  proprietor,  who  has  controlled  it  for  the  last 
fourteen  years.  The  first  work  done  at  this  foundry 
was  the  manufacture  of  the  iron-work  for  the  front 
of  Foster's  Block,  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Pearl 
Streets. 

Caleb  &  J.  A.  Colvin  commenced  the  foundry 
business  at  Danielsonville,  Conn.,  in  1863,  where  they 
manufactured  stoves  and  machinery  castings.  In 
1865  Caleb  sold  his  interest  to  his  brother  and  moved 
to  Worcester,  where  he  bought  and  built  his  plant 
in  Gold  Street. 

The  business  increasing,  J.  A.  Colvin  moved  to 
Worcester,  and  a  new  partnership  was  formed,  which 
continued  until  1880,  wben  J.  A.  Colvin  built  bis 
present  foundry  in  Jackson  Street.  His  principal 
work  is  for  the  loom  companies,  and  largely  for  the 
Knowles  Loom  Works.  He  employs  about  ninety 
hands. 

Since  1880  Mr.  Caleb  Colvin  has  more  than 
doubled  his  capacity  for  doing  work.  He  employs 
ninety  hands,  and  has  a  capacity  of  three  hundred 
tons  per  month,  almost  entirely  used  in  the  city,  and 
largely  by  the  makers  of  woolen  machinery,  machin- 
ists' tools  and  wood-working  machinery. 

Heald  &  Brittan  built  on  Foundry  Street  about 
1866,  and  made  iron  castings.  They  removed  from 
there  to  Thomas  Street  Foundry,  when  the  Wheeler 
Foundry  Company  moved  to  Mechanic  Street.  This 
foundry  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Holyoke  Machine  Company. 

L.  H.  Wells  and  Herbert  M.  Rice  began  business 
January  1,  1867,  in  North  Foster  Street.  Mr.  Wells 
learned  his  trade  of  Jason  Chapin,  and  was  subse- 
quently foreman  of  the  late  George  Crompton's  foun- 
dry, in  Green  Street.  Mr.  Wells  purchased  Mr. 
Eice'n  interest  in  September,  1869,  and  in  1877  in- 
vented his  bronze  metal,  largely  and  successfully 
used  for  bearings.  By  the  use  of  chemicals  the  oxi- 
dation of  the  tin,  one  of  the  ingredients,  is  prevented  ; 
the  metal  is  ten  per  cent,  denser  than  the  ordinary 
bronze,  and  of  a  very  firm,  tough  structure.  In  1887 
Mr.  Wells  purchased  the  Chapin  Foundry  in  Sum- 
mer Street,  to  which  he  has  removed,  Mr.  Wells  has 
the  largest  set  of  furnaces  in  the  city;  his  castings 


are  cleaned  by  power  in  a  large  water  rumble,  a  hol- 
low cylinder,  which  makes  ninetj'  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  emery  wheels  are  used  for  smoothing  the 
castings. 

The  process  of  casting  is  simple,  and  consists  of 
melting  the  metal  in  crucibles,  which  are  made  of 
plumbago,  and  then  turning  the  molten  metal  into 
moulds.  When  taken  out  they  are  cleaned  and  fin- 
ished. 

Prespey  Pero,  located  in  Hermon  Street,  manufac- 
tures machinery  and  tool  castings,  and  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  light  castings;  was  established  in  1S77.  His 
business  has  grown  from  employing  three  or  four  men 
until  he  now  employs  forty-five. 

The  Star  Foundry  was  established  in  1880  by 
George  Crompton,  and  started  with  forty  men.  Dou- 
ble that  number  are  now  employed  on  all  kinds  of 
work,  including  steam-engines,  machinists'  tools  and 
castings  for  building  purposes,  although  the  prin- 
cipal product  is  loom  castings  for  the  Crompton 
Loom  Works. 

Luther  Shaw  &  Son  do  a  business  in  brass  cast- 
ing, and  manufacture  Babbitt  metal  and  solder,  also 
all  kinds  of  brass  composition,  zinc,  lead  and  white 
metal  castings.  They  also  make  gong-bells,  faucets 
and  copper  castings.  Their  product  is  sold  through- 
out New  England,  and  some  of  it  in  New  York 
State,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  used  in  this  city  and 
county.  The  metals  used  are  principally  copper,  tin 
and  antimony. 

Arnold  &  Pierce,  at  the  Hammond  Street  Foun- 
dry, established  in  1882,  began  with  six  men,  and 
now  employ  twenty-two.  They  manufacture  cast- 
ings for  the  makers  of  machinists'  tools. 

The  firm  of  A.  Kabley  &  Co.,  composed  of  A.  Kab- 
ley,  Alonzo  Whitcomb  and  F.  E.  Reed,  located  at  57 
Gold  Street,  started  with  fifteen  men,  and  now  em- 
ploy forty.  They  supply  all  the  castings  for  the  ma- 
chinists' tools  of  F.  E.  Reed  and  Alonzo  Whitcomb 
&  Co.,  besides  some  general  work. 

Machinists'  Tools. — The  manufacture  of  ma- 
chinists' tools  has,  for  many  years,  had  a  most  promi- 
nent place  among  the  industries  of  Worcester.  To 
Samuel  Flagg,  or,  as  he  was  more  familiarly  known, 
"Uncle  Sammy  Flagg,"  belongs  the  distinction  of 
having  first  engaged  in  this  business  in  Worcester, 
whither  he  came,  from  West  Boylston,  in  1839,  to  se- 
cure better  facilities  and  to  save  cartage  of  castings 
which  he  used  in  his  machine-shop  in  West  Boylston, 
where  he  built  tools  and  cotton  machinery  from  pat- 
terns made  by  William  A.  Wheeler.  He  made  a 
turning-lathe,  which  was  the  first  one  Mr.  Wheeler 
had  when  he  started  his  machine-shop.  The  ways 
and  frame  of  his  machine  were  of  wood,  the  head  and 
tail-box  of  iron. 

Mr.  Flagg  hired  room  and  power  of  Samuel  Davis, 
the  lessee  of  Court  Mills,  and  there  made  hand  and 
engine  lathes.  He  had  no  planer  when  he  com- 
menced, and   at  this  time  the  planing  of  iron  was 
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looked  upon  as  a  remarkable  accomplishment.  The 
work  was  done  by  hand-cliipping  and  filing,  which 
was  of  necessity  tedious  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  old  Court  Mills,  located  on  Mill  Brook,  at  the 
junction  of  Lincoln  Square  and  what  is  now  Union 
Street,  was  the  cradle  of  the  machinists'  tools  indus- 
try in  Worcester,  as  it  was  of  many  others. 

Mr.  Flagg  started  with  eight  or  ten  men,  and  every 
one  thought  that  he  was  visionary  to  expect  to  keep 
thera  occupied  in  building  machinists'  tools.  He  was 
the  first  man  in  Worcester  to  use  a  planer  in  this 
business.  He  commenced  in  Court  Mills.  Kuggles, 
Nourse  &  Mason,  and  Thomas  Daniels,  the  inventor 
of  the  Daniels  planer,  were  also  tenants.  Deacon 
Eichard  Ball  was  at  this  time  Mr.  Daniels'  foreman. 

In  1845  Thomson,  Skinner  &  Co.  succeeded  to  Mr. 
Flagg's  business.  They  moved  to  Merrifield's  build- 
ing, and,  shortly  before  the  fire  of  1854,  were  absorbed 
by  the  New  Haven  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
removed  from  the  city.  Mr.  Flagg  continued  without 
a  competitor  until  Pierson  Cowie  started  in  the  old 
Red  Mill,  the  present  location  of  the  Crompton  Loom 
Works.  From  there  he  removed  to  the  then  new 
building  of  Howe  &  Goddard,  now  Rice,  Barton  & 
Fales,  in  Foster  Street,  and  thence  into  the  building 
where  W.  T.  Merrifield's  engine  is  now  located. 

In  1845  or  1846,  Cowie  made  six  iron-planing 
machines  which  were  driven  with  a  common  log  chain 
passing  over  a  drum  at  each  end  of  the  machine. 
This  arrangement  was,  in  a  few  years,  superseded  by 
a  rack  and  gears. 

He  was  succeeded  in  1845  or  1846  by  Woodburn, 
Light  &  Co.,  who,  in  1851,  moved  to  Estabrook's  new 
building  at  the  Junction,  built  by  Charles  Wood  and 
Col.  James  Estabrook.  Later  the  firm  became  Wood, 
Light  &  Co.,  and,  in  1870,  built  the  shop  now  occupied 
by  Mclver  Brothers,  where  they  at  one  time  did  a 
very  flourishing  business,  and  had  the  best  equipped 
shop  in  New  England,  employing  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  men.  They  introduced  greatly  improved 
methods  for  turning  shafting,  increasing  the  amount 
from  forty  or  fifty  feet  per  day  to  three  hundred  feet. 
They  also  invented  and  manufactured  bolt-cutting 
machines,  the  best  then  known. 

The  building  of  railroads  created  an  increased 
demand  for  machinists'  tools,  and  in  1845,  Samuel  C. 
Coombs,  a  machinist  in  the  employ  of  Phelps  &  Bick- 
ford,  in  company  with  R.  R.  Shepard  and  Martin 
Lathe,  a  wood-worker,  in  the  same  shop,  formed  a 
co-partnership  under  the  style  of  S.  C.  Coombs  &  Co- 
They  started  in  the  Court  Mills,  then  moved  to  Dr. 
Heywood's  shop.  Before  they  moved  C.  Wheelock 
was  taken  into  partnership.  From  the  Hey  wood  shop, 
in  Central  Street,  now  used  by  the  Harrington  Broth- 
prs  as  a  paint  shop,  they  removed  to  the  Estabrook 
shop,  where  they  occupied  room  in  the  northern  end  of 
the  building,  where  their  successors,  the  Lathe  & 
Morse  Tool  Co.,  continued  until  they  moved  to  their 
own  building,  in  Gold  §treet,  where  they  are  now 


located.  Their  business  from  the  start  has  been  the 
manufacture  of  lathes  and  planers.  They  employ  on 
an  average  about  fifty  hands,  and  their  product  goes 
all  over  the  world. 

The  first  exhibit  of  machinists'  tools  was  made  by 
S.  C.  Coombs  &  Co.,  at  the  Mechanics'  Exhibition 
held  in  September,  1851.  The  first  exhibition  of  the 
Mechanics'  Association  was  held  in  the  City  Hall, 
Tuesday,  September  26, 1848,  and  the  circular  announ- 
cing it  was  signed  by  William  B.  Fox,  William  A. 
Wheeler,  Ichabod  Washburn,  William  N.  Bickford, 
Freeman  Upham,  John  Boyden  and  Samuel  Davis. 

A.  &  S.  Thayer  began  at  Court  Mills  in  1845,  where 
they  employed  ten  men  in  the  manufacture  of  engine 
lathes.  These  were  an  improvement  upon  the  lathes 
then  in  use,  and  attracted  much  attention  among 
machinists. 

A.  &  S.  Thayer  moved  from  Court  Mills  into  Allen 
&  Thurber's  Pistol  Shop,  which  stood  just  south  of 
Merrifield's  present  engine-house,  and  was  burned  in 
1854. 

They  occupied  the  south-end  basement,  while 
Samuel  Flagg  &  Co.  occupied  the  north  end.  They 
afterwards  moved  into  the  Dr.  Heywood  building,  in 
Central  Street.  While  there,  Sewall  Thayer  died. 
Upon  his  death,  A.  Thayer  associated  with  him  H. 
H.  Houghton  and  E.  C.  Cleveland.  They  moved 
back  into  the  pistol-shop,  and  remained  in  Union 
Street  till  the  fire,  when  they  removed  to  Washing- 
ton Street  (present  location  of  the  Allen  Boiler 
Works),  and  continued  in  business  until  1857,  when 
Mr.  Cleveland  retired.  They  continued  the  business 
at  the  Washington  Street  shop  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  or  a  little  later,  and  were  employing 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  making  some 
of  the  finest  tools  in  the  country,  when  the  business 
was  bought  by  the  New  York  Steam-Engine  Com- 
pany, and  continued  a  short  time  under  that  name, 
when  it  was  moved  to  Passaic,  N.  J.,  and  finally 
went  out  of  existence. 

The  firm  of  Samuel  Flagg  &  Co.  was  organized  in 
1847.  Mr.  Flagg  associated  with  him  Henry  Hol- 
land and  two  of  his  former  apprentices, — L.  W.  Pond 
and  Ephraim  H.  Bellows.  They  started  in  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  Heywood's  building,  in  a  room  twenty 
feet  by  forty.  They  remained  there  but  a  short 
time,  until  Allen  &  Thurber's  building  was  ready 
for  tenants,  when  they  moved  into  the  north  end  ; 
they  remained  there  until  1849,  when  Mr.  William 
T.  Merrifield  put  up  his  first  brick  building  ;  they 
then  moved  into  the  same  location  now  occupied  by 
the  Wheelock  Steam-Engine  Company.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  fire  they  took  the  whole  basement,  and  were 
burned  out  in  1854,  when  they  went  into  the  lower 
floor  of  the  Goddard  &  Rice  factory  in  Union  Street, 
where  they  remained  until  the  Merrifield  buildings 
were  rebuilt,  to  which  tLey  returned,  remaining  until 
1861. 

Prior  to  this  time  Mr.  Pond  had  bought  out  the 
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others  in  interest.  Meantime  J.  B.  Lawrence,  in 
1854,  built  the  east  end  of  the  building  lately  occu- 
pied by  the  Pond  Machine  Tool  Company.  In  1861 
L.  \V.  Pond  purchased  this,  and  built  the  west  end, 
and  continued  there  until  1875,  when  the  business 
was  continued  by  the  Pond  Machine  Tool  Company, 
which  in  1888  removed  to  Plainfield,  X.  J.  While 
in  Worcester,  they  maintained  a  high  reputation  for 
the  quality  of  their  work,  excelling  particularly  in 
the  production  of  large  tools. 

The  brothers,  Carter  Whitcomb  (who  had  been  in 
the  employ  of  Howe  &  Goddard)  and  Alonzo  Whit- 
comb (who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  S.  C.  Coombs 
&  Co.)  formed  a  copartnership  under  the  name  of 
Carter  Whitcomb  &  Co.,  and  began  the  manufacture 
of  copying-presses,  in  1849,  in  the  Union  Street  shop 
of  Howe  &  Goddard.  They  occupied  room  in  Merri- 
field's  shop  prior  to  the  fire  of  1854,  when  they  were 
burned  out;  they  returned  soon  after  the  new  build- 
ing was  completed,  and  later  went  to  the  Estabrook 
building,  and  from  there  to  the  present  location  in 
Gold  Street. 

This  was  the  first  successful  attempt  to  establish  in 
this  country  the  business  of  manufacturing  copying- 
presses.  George  C.  Taft  had  previously  begun  the 
manufacture,  but  continued  only  a  short  time,  when 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Messrs.  Whitcomb. 
These  presses  have  been  sold  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  sales,  some  years,  amounting  to  five  thousand 
presses.  From  the  first  this  company  has  manufac- 
tured iron  planers,  and  later  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  shears  and  punchiug-machines.  The  iron 
planers  firet  made  very  light  and  poorly  constructed; 
the  gears  were  cast,  the  cut-gear  was  unheard  of. 
This  company  continues  to  make  copying-presses, 
iron  planers  and  shears  for  cutting  iron  plate  for 
boilers,  but  their  principal  business  is  in  planers. 

In  185(3  Samuel  Flagg  organized  a  Machinist  Tool 
Company,  composed  of  Samuel  Flagg,  Pierson  Cowie, 
Dexter   Flagg,  Lemuel   G.   Mason    and   George   H. 
Blanchard.     They  only  continued  in  business  a  short 
time,  but  made  at  their  shop,  in  Merrifield's  build- 
ing, the  largest  lathe,  with  one  exception,  up  to  that 
time  made  in  the  country.     It  weighed  about  thirty- 
five  tons;  the  length  of  the  ways  was  thirty-five  feet 
and   width   eight   feet.     They   also   engaged  in   the  1 
manufacture  of  machines  for  mortising  iron,  weigh-  '' 
ing  six  tons  each,  some  of  which  were  made  for  the  i 
government. 

In  the  fall  of  1864  Joseph  A.  Sawyer  had  a  little 
shop  in  the  building  known  as  Heywood's  Boot  Shop, 
in  Main  Street,  for  repair  work  and  the  manufacture  J 
of  sewing  and  other  machines ;  subsequently  he  re-  ' 
moved  to  the  second  floor  of  the  Tnion  Water  Meter  1 
Shop   in   Hermon   Street,   where    he    manufactured 
shafting,  pulleys  and  friction  pulleys.     In  the  fall  of 
1877  he  built  his  present  shop,   one-story,   forty  by 
seventy-two  feet,  and  in  ISSl  he  built  two  additional  , 
stories,  to   furnish  room   and    power    to    let.     Mr.  ' 


Joseph  A.  Sawyer  was  the  inventor  of  a  machine  for 
pleating  cloth  up  to  eighteen  inches  in  width,  which 
was  sold  to  the  Elm  City  Company,  of  Xew  Haven, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  only  practical  pleating-machine 
ever  invented.  Mr.  Sawyer  invented  many  devices 
now  used  in  boot  and  shoe  factories.  Since  his 
death,  in  May,  1888,  the  business  has  been  continued 
by  his  son,  who  manufactures  Sawyer's  Combined 
Hand  and  Power  Planer,  and  who  also  does  a  large 
business  in  fitting  up  corset  and  boot  and  shoe  shops, 
putting  up  the  stitching-machines  and  keeping  them 
in  repair.  Mr.  Sawyer  has  made  much  automatic 
machinery  used  in  the  organ  and  reed  business,  and 
makes  a  specialty  of  difficult  machines  for  special 
purposes.  Their  work  is  of  a  varied  character,  and 
much  of  it  very  delicate. 

Parritt  Blaisdell,  who  was  with  Wood,  Light  &  Co. 
for  fifteen  years,  built  a  shop  in  Jackson  Street  in 
1865  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  machinists' 
tools,  with  four  or  five  men.  Afterwards  he  took 
into  company  John  P.  Jones,  and  in  1873  S.  E.  Hil- 
dreth.  Mr.  Blaisdell  died  in  1874.  His  widow  sold 
a  part  of  his  interest  to  Enoch  Earle,  and  all  of  these 
partners  are  in  the  business  at  the  present  time. 
They  have  enlarged  their  shop  and  increased  their 
business  until  at  the  present  time  they  employ  about 
one  hundred  men. 

W.  F.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  established  in  1*70  by  Kent 
&  Bancroft,  make  self-operating  spinning  machinery, 
lathes,  planers  and  special  machinery. 

William  H.  Eddy,  manufacturer  of  machinists' 
tools,  established  1873,  manufactures  planers,  twist- 
drills,  grinding-machines,  stone,  bolt  and  gear  cut- 
ters; the  twist  drill-grinders  are  his  own  invention; 
he  has  also  devised  a  clutch  friction  pulley  that  pre- 
vents noise  in  the  changing  of  belts.  He  began  with 
two  men,  but  now  employs  eighteen.  Mr.  Eddy  was 
contractor  for  L.  W.  Pond  for  twenty-one  years. 

F.  E.  Eeed,  in  April,  1875,  purchased  a  half-inter- 
est in  the  concern  of  A.  F.  Prentice,  who  then  em- 
ployed six  men  in  French's  building,  in  Hermon 
Street.  In  August,  1877,  Mr.  Reed  purchased  Mr. 
Prentice's  interest  and  continued  the  business  alone. 
At  first  he  occupied  but  one  floor,  but  soon  added 
another,  and  later,  built  a  commodious  shop  in  Gold 
Street,  which  was  finished  in  1883,  two  stories  and  a 
basement,  one  hundred  and  eighty  by  fifty-five  feet. 
The  machinery  and  tools  are  all  new  and  of  the  best 
patterns.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  find 
employment  in  this  business,  and  the  power  is  fur- 
nished by  a  forty  horse-power  Brown  engine,  while 
an  Armington  &  Sims  engine  drives  an  Edison  dyna- 
mo which  supplies  three  hundred  sixteen  candle- 
power  lamps.  The  principal  products  of  this  shop 
are  engine-lathes,  ten  to  twenty  inch  swing,  hand- 
lathes  from  nine  to  sixteen  inch  swing  and  a  large 
line  of  foot-power  lathes,  with  or  without  screw-cut- 
ting attachments.  These  machines  are  shipped  to 
England,   Germany,   Japan,   Mexico   and    to    other 
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countries,  and  large  quantities  to  all  parti  of  the 
United  States. 

Under  the  names  of  Boynton  &  Pluminer,  50 
Lagrange  Street,  James  Kindred,  H.  S.  Brown  and 
Henry  Kindred  have,  since  1878,  manufactured 
blacksmith  drills,  bolt-cuttiug  machines  and  shaping- 
machines,  and  are  the  pioneers  in  this  class  of  work  in 
the  city.  Their  trade  extends  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  to  Australia  and  South  America. 

In  February,  1878,  E.  H.  Wood  began  to  manufac- 
ture for  Harwood  &  Quincy,  of  Boston,  the  Bramwell 
Feeder,  which  is  used  for  feeding  the  wool  into  card- 
ing-machines.  This  feeder  has  revolutionized  the 
work  of  supplying  carding-machines,  and  has  been  a 
great  factor  in  the  development  of  the  wool-carding 
business. 

In  18S1  their  present  shop,  near  the  Junction,  was 
completed  and  the  Harwood  &  Quincy  Machine  Com- 
pany was  formed.  The  Bramwell  Feeder  was  invented 
by  W.  C.  Bramwell,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  ;  the  entire 
patent  is  owned  by  Harwood  &  Quincy,  who  have 
the  exclusive  manufacture  of  the  machine.  Mr.  Ed- 
win H.  Wood,  the  superintendent  of  this  company, 
was  seventeen  years  the  foreman  in  the  shop  of  Daniel 
Tainter,  formerly  a  well-known  manufacturer  of 
woolen  machinery. 

In  1879  Mr.  W.  C.  Young,  began  with  one  assistant 
in  Mawhinney's  building.  No.  19  Church  Street,  the 
manufacture  of  shoe  tools  and  edge  planes ;  he  now 
employs  twenty  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  engine- 
lathes,  wood-turning  and  amateur  lathes,  which  he 
designs  himself,  exporting  a  large  number. 

J.  A.  Fuller,  at  No.  3  Cypress  Street,  makes 
machinists'  tools,  lathes,  planers  and  speed-lathes, 
employing  seven  men ;  he  also  manufactures  bench- 
gears  and  small  dynamos. 

Currier  &  Snyder  began  in  1883  in  Central,  and  are 
now  at  17  Hermon  Street,  where  they  manufacture 
upright  drills.  At  first  they  employed  but  one  hand, 
and  now  they  employ  fifteen.  The  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  their  drills  can  be  manipulated  have  won 
for  them  a  high  reputation.  Both  the  partners  were 
for  many  years  employed  in  the  Blaisdell  shop. 

The  Powell  Planer  Company  was  incorporated  in 
1887  for  the  manufacture  of  machinists'  tools,  and 
make  a  specialty  of  iron  planers.  They  control  pat- 
ents upon  lathe  devices,  for  shifting  belts,  and  for 
general  convenience  in  operating  the  machine ;  and 
have  a  system  for  securing  a  very  fine,  even  surface 
for  the  working  parts  of  their  machines  by  using  what 
they  call  "  surface  plates."  Starting  with  three  men, 
they  now  give  employment  to  fifty. 

The  tools  made  previous  to  1845  were  very  much 
lighter  than  those  made  to-day.  The  beds  of  the 
engine  lathes  were  of  wood,  with  strips  of  iron 
bolted  to  them  for  the  ways,  and  the  carriage  that 
held  the  cutting  tool  was  operated  by  a  chain.  Grad- 
ually this  was  superseded  by  a  rack  and  gears  driven 
by  a  rod  in  front  of  the  lathe.     Tools  have  been  very 


much  increased  in  weight  and  the  workmanship  is 
much  improved.  There  has  been  as  great  a  change  in 
the  character  of  our  shops  in  the  last  forty  years  as 
in  their  products.  Then,  a  man  was  expected  to 
begin  work  as  soon  as  he  could  see,  and  to  continue 
until  nine  o'clock  at  night,  with  half  an  liour  for 
breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for 
supper.  Whale-oil  lamps  were  used;  the.-e  smoked 
badly,  and  made  the  atmosphere  almost  unendurable. 
Pay  came  but  once  in  six  months,  and  then  often  in 
the  form  of  a  note, — a  strong  contrast  with  the 
short  hours  of  the  present  day,  steam  heat,  gas  or 
the  electric  light  and  weekly  wages  in  cash. 

ACtKICulueal  Implements. — It  is  said  that  it 
took  the  observation  of  the  farmers  and  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  mechanics  of  the  country,  from  1797  to 
1842,  to  decide  upon  the  best  form  of  a  plow.  It  was 
a  subject  that  seemed  to  afford  endless  opportunity  for 
argument  and  controversy.  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
much  interested  in  the  subject,  and  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  Jonathan  Williams,  in  July,  179(3,  says  that  he 
has  discovered  "  the  form  of  a  mould-board  of  least 
resistance,''  that  he  has  reduced  it  to  practice,  and 
that  his  theory  is  fully  confirmed.  He  gave  this  sub- 
ject careful  study,  as  appears  from  his  correspond- 
ence. 

The  first  iron  plow  in  Worcester  County  was  made 
by  William  A.  Wheeler,  in  Hardwick,  in  1822,  but 
plows  of  some  sort  were  made  in  Worcester  in  1821 
and  prior  to  that  time  by  Oliver  Wetherbee,  who  car- 
ried on  the  business  in  the  blacksmith's  shop  of  Levi 
Howe,  and  later  at  his  own  shop,  a  few  rods  from 
Captain  Thomas'  inn. 

In  November,  1823,  Mr.  Wheeler  announces  that  he 
will  keep  on  hand  all  kinds  of  plows  at  his  shop  in 
Thomas  Street. 

In  November,  1824,  the  committee,  in  reporting 
upon  the  articles  exhibited  at  the  Cattle  Show,  then 
lately  held,  refer  to  two  cast-iron  plows  exhibited  by 
Oliver  Wetherbee,  and  state  that  those  plows  are  fast 
superseding  those  of  the  old  construction. 

Burt  &  Merrick,  in  June,  1828,  appear  as  agents  of 
the  Hitchcock  plow,  claimed  to  be  superior  to  those 
previously  used,  and  in  1829  Benjamin  Butman  &  Co. 
had  for  sale  "  Nourse's  Cast-Iron  Plows."  These 
plows  were  manufactured  by  J.  &  J.  Nourr^e,  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  were  known  as  the  Hartford  Cast- 
iron  Plows. 

In  April,  1833,  C.  Howard's  cast-iron  plows  are  of- 
fered for  sale  by  G.  T.  Rice  &  Co.,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  Mr.  AVheeler  announces  that  he  has  "just  re- 
ceived an  assortment  of  plow-points  from  the  various 
patterns  heretofore  cast  at  Brookfield."  Meantime, 
Mr.  Joel  Nourse  appears  to  have  moved  from  Shrews- 
bury to  Worcester,  and  to  have  taken  a  shop  in 
Thomas  Street,  for  in  August,  1833,  he  there  offers  for 
sale  plows  of  the  most  approved  construction  and  of 
five  different  sizes.  He  also  offers  for  sale  in  March, 
1834,  his  "side-hill  plows."    Mr.  Nourse  seems  to 
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have  been  a  successful  manufacturer  of  plows,  for  in 
its  report,  the  committee  at  the  Cattle  Show,  in  1835, 
compliment  him  highly,  and  say  that  all  the  plows 
on  the  field  except  three  were  of  his  make. 

J.  Nourse  &  Co.,  March,  1836,  added  the  manufac- 
ture of  cultivators  to  their  business,  and  in  March, 
1838,  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  a  firm  composed  of 
Draper  Ruggles,  Joel  Nourse  and  J.  C.  Mason,  an- 
nounce that  they  have  made  arrangements  for  manu- 
facturing on  an  extensive  scale  the  most  improved 
form  of  cast-iron  plows,  and  that  they  have  secured 
Jethro  Wood's  patent  on  the  same,  and  add, — "  Most 
of  the  cast-iron  plows  are  made  too  short,  and  are  too 
concave  for  the  mould-board  to  run  easily."  Ruggles, 
Nourse  &  Mason  make  plows  for  turning  over  green 
sward,  turning  over  stubble;  and  also  make  three 
sizes  of  the  celebrated  side-hill  plows;  also,  improved 
seed-sowers,  improved  expanded  cultivators,  and  Coats' 
patent  revolving  hay-rake. 

The  first  plow  made  by  Nourse  and  others  was  a 
clumsy  affair;  the  mould-board  and  standard  were  of 
iron,  the  rest  of  wood. 

Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason  were  in  Thomas  Street, 
at  first,  about  opposite  the  present  location  of  the 
City  Water-works  Shop ;  afterwards  Mr.  Samuel  Davis 
induced  them  to  move  to  Court  Mills,  where  increased 
facilities  enabled  them  to  largely  extend  their  busi- 
ness. 

The  next  new  implement  made  by  Ruggles,  Nourse 
&  Mason  was  the  Wilkes  revolving  horse-rake.  They 
were  constant  exhibitors  at  the  Cattle  Shows,  and  in 
1851  showed  over  twenty  different  kinds  of  plows. 
This  industry  was  a  most  important  one.  Worcester, 
at  that  time,  is  said  to  have  been  more  largely  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements 
than  any  other  city  or  town  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  business  had  been  entirely  developed  within  a 
comparatively  few  years ;  for  there  were  those  living 
who  remembered  the  stub  hoes  and  wooden  plows, 
while  the  sensation  of  first  seeing  the  cast-iron  plow 
was  fresli  in  the  recollection  of  many  farmers  in  the 
county.  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason  at  this  time, 
1851,  occupied  the  Court  Mills,  the  main  building  be- 
ing of  brick,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  seventy- 
five  feet  wide  and  four  stories  high,  and  employing 
about  two  hundred  hands.  The  motive-power  was 
partly  steam  and  partly  water,  supplied  by  Mill 
Brook.  The  same  turbine  wheel  is  still  used  for 
power  in  E.  W.  Vaill's  chair  factory. 

The  white  oak  timber  used  was  furnished  by  Oak- 
ham, Paxton,  Sterling  and  other  towns.  The  iron 
castings  were  made  in  an  adjoining  building,  and 
three  tons  of  iron  were  used  daily.  The  product  was 
sold  in  Boston,  where  the  sales-room  occupied  the 
second  story  in  Quincy  Market,  and  where  were  dis- 
played upwards  of  three  hundred  different  patterns 
of  plows  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  other  agricultural 
implements  and  dairy  equipment. 

Among  the  recipients  of  medals  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 


ace Exhibition  in  New  York,  in  1854,  was  the  Wor- 
cester Sliovel  Company,  for  Kimball's  patent  shovels 
with  malleable  iron  sockets;  and  Ruggles,  Nourse  & 
Mason  for  Armsby's  patent  corn  shovel,  for  Perry's 
patent  meat-cutter  and  a  vegetable-cutter  ;  also,  for 
double  sod  and  subsoil  plow.  In  1855  they  offer 
mowing-machines  for  sale. 

April  1,  1856,  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Nourse,  Mason  &  Company,  consisting  of 
Joel  Nourse,  Peter  Harvey  and  Samuel  Davis. 

After  a  time  Nourse,  Mason  &  Company  sold  out  to 
Mr.  Nourse,  who  organized  a  company  consisting  of 
Joel  Nourse,  Peter  Harvey  and  Sampson  &  Tappan,  of 
Boston,  doing  business  under  the  name  of  Nourse, 
Mason  &  Company.  Meantime,  they  had  started  a 
shop  at  Groton  Junction,  where  they  were  increasing 
their  capacity  as  well  as  employing  all  the  labor  that 
could  be  accommodated  at  the  Worcester  factory.  In 
1859  they  were  employing  two  hundred  and  fifty 
hands ;  their  pay-roll  amounted  to  eight  thousand 
or  nine  thousand  dollars  per  month,  and  they  had  in- 
creased their  power  by  putting  in  a  sixty  horse- 
power engine. 

In  1860  the  works  were  purchased  by  Oliver  Ames 
&  Sons,  and,  in  1874,  moved  to  the  large  brick  factory 
in  Prescott  Street,  where  they  are  now  in  operation, 
under  the  name  of  the  "Ames  Plow  Co."  They 
manufacture  all  kinds  of  agricultural  implements, 
power-machines,  meat-cutters,  etc.  In  1887  they 
made  seven  thousand  wheelbarrows.  They  make 
seven  thousand  plows  yearly,  and  employ  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  men. 

In  1857,  J.  T.  Adriance  &  Co.,  manufactured  Man- 
ny's improved  mowing-machine,  and  during  that 
year  made  about  six  hundred  of  them.  Alzirus 
Brown,  in  1858,  also  manufactured  these  machines 
and  Manny's  reaper,  employing  about  forty  to  fifty 
hands. 

[n  September,  1859,  J.  M.  C.  Armsby,  who  had 
previously  been  a  partner  in  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co., 
completed  his  building  in  Central  Street,  for  the 
manufacture  of  plows,  cultivators,  harrows,  horse- 
rakes,  hoes,  etc.  It  was  one  hundred  feet  long,  thirty- 
five  feet  wide  and  four  stories  high,  with  two  wings 
extending  back — one  seventy-four  and  the  other  fifty 
feet.  An  engine  of  twenty -five  horse-power,  made  by 
the  Putnam  Machine  Company,  was  the  only  piece 
of  machinery  in  the  building  not  of  Worcester  manu- 
facture. 

A  patent  was  granted,  December,  1861,  to  L.  G. 
Kniffen,  of  Worcester,  on  his  Union  Mower.  He 
formed  a  company  for  its  manufacture,  to  be  known 
as  the  "  Union  Mowing-Machine  Company,''  Alzirus 
Brown,  agent. 

The  Wrench  Business.— The  water  privilege  at 
New  Worcester,  occupied  by  the  two  factories  of  the 
Coes  Wrench  Company,  are,  historically,  of  consider- 
able interest.    • 

Captain  Daniel  Gookin,  who  was  one  of  the  com- 
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missioners  appointed  by  the  General  Court,  October 
11,  1600,  to  survey  tlie  country  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Quinsigamond,  to  determine  if  there  be  a  "meet 
place  for  a  plantation,  that  it  may  be  improved  for 
that  end,  and  not  spoiled  by  granting  of  farms,"  was 
the  original  owner  of  this  property,  and  from  him  Mr. 
Loring  Goes'  great-grandfather  had  a  deed  of  this 
water-power  and  built  a  saw-mill  at  the  upper  dam, 
where  previously  there  was  a  beaver  dam. 

On  the  site  of  the  Leicester  Street  mill,  wool  and 
carding  machinery  was  built  from  an  early  day.  This 
privilege  came  into  the  hands  of  Moses  Clements, 
and  from  him  passed  to  William  Stowell,  who  also 
made  woolen  machinery,  carding  machinery  and 
jacks.  From  Stowell  the  privilege  passed  to  Thomas 
Harbach,  at  one  time  associated  with  Joseph  Con- 
Terse,  then  to  Edward  and  Martin  Wilder,  from  whom 
it  was  purchased  by  L.  &  A.  G.  Coes,  in  1848.  At 
the  southwest  end  of  the  Leicester  Street  Works 
was  the  old  Cleaoents  building,  of  wood,  two  stories 
high  and  fifty  or  sixty  feet  long.  It  was  later  taken 
down  by  the  Goes'.  The  building  at  the  northeast 
end,  still  standing,  was  erected  by  William  Stowell, 
about  1835,  and  was  atone  time  occupied  by  Kimball  & 
Fuller,  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  machinery.  Lor- 
ing and  A.  G.  Coes  were  both  born  in  New  Worcester, 
and  both  worked  for  Kimball  &  Fuller.  In  1836  the 
brothers  formed  a  copartnership  and  purchased  this 
business,  which,  meantime,  in  November,  1835,  had 
been  moved  from  New  Worcester  to  Court  Mills.  Here 
they  continued  until  October,  1839,  when  the  Court 
Mills  were  destroyed  by  fire.  This  loss  so  far  im- 
paired their  capital  as  to  prevent  their  starting  again. 
Their  fellow-tenants  also  burned  out  were,  Samuel 
Davis,  builder  of  woolen  machinery  ;  Ruggles,  Nourse 
&  Mason,  manufacturers  of  plows  and  agricultural 
implements  ;  H.  W.  Miller,  punching-machines  for 
manufacturing  nuts,  washers,  etc.,  and  Thomas  E. 
Daniels,  builder  of  planing-machines. 

After  the  fire  the  brothers  went  to  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  engaged  as  pattern-makers  in  the  foundry 
of  Laurin  Trask  ;'  while  there  employed  they  made  a 
model  of  a  new  and  improved  form  of  the  wrench,  a 
tool  which  they  constantly  used.  There  were  at  that 
time  two  styles — one  of  English  invention,  and  the 
other  known  as  the  Merrick  or  Springfield  wrench. 
The  mechanism  of  both  these  wrenches  was  such  that 
both  hands  were  used  to  open  or  close  them.  This 
was  often  inconvenient,  as  it  was  important  to  so 
adjust  the  wrench  to  different  openings,  by  the  hand 
in  which  it  was  held,  as  to  leave  the  other  hand  free 
for  other  demands  of  the  work.  It  occurred  to  the 
Coes  Brothers  to  dispense  with  the  screw  on  the 
shaft,  as  in  the  Merrick  wrench,  and  affix  by  the  side 
of  the  shaft,  a  small  bar  in  the  form  of  a  screw,  which 
should  enter  another  screw  formed  in  the  lower  or 
movable  jaw  of  the  wrench  ;  and  that  the  first  screw 
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should  also  have,  at  its  lower  end,  where  it  should 
enter  the  handle,  a  rosette  always  in  reach  of  the 
thumb  of  the  hand  that  held  the  wrench. 

This  rosette,  being  pressed  and  turned  by  the  thumb 
would  operate  the  screw,  and  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  wrench  would  easily  be  effected  by  one  hand. 
It  seemed  to  them  that  this  adjustment  would  make 
the  tool  much  stronger  by  removing  the  indentations 
from  the  bar  or  shalt,  and  that  there  would  be  less 
liability  of  injury  to  the  wrench  from  severe  or  im- 
proper use. 

In  November,  1840,  they  returned  to  Worcester, 
and  at  once  directed  their  efforts  to  securing  a  patent 
for  their  invention.  The  patterns  of  their  spinning 
machinery  had  been  saved  from  the  fire,  and  these 
they  sold  to  Samuel  Davis,  a  manufacturer  of  woolen 
machinery,  and  so  obtained  the  means  for  securing  a 
patent,  which  was  granted  to  Loring  Coes,  April  16, 
1841. 

The  brothers  now  formed  a  co-partnership  under 
the  name  of  L.  &  A.  G.  Coes,  for  the  manufacture  of 
wrenches  under  this  patent.  They  were  without 
capital,  and  Henry  W.  Miller,  a  hardware  dealer  in 
Worcester,  aided  them  by  fitting  up  a  shop  (in  the 
northwest  end  of  Court  Mill,  in  Mr.  Miller's  shop), 
with  the  requisite  machinery  and  tools,  of  which  he 
retained  the  ownership,  taking  and  selling  ail  the 
wrenches  manufactured  by  the  Messrs.  Coes.  The 
business  was  so  far  successful  that  early  in  1843  they 
were  able  to  purchase  the  machinery  and  tools.  They 
were  now  employing  three  hands,  and  made  a  con- 
tract with  C.  Foster  &  Co.  to  sell  their  goods.  The 
next  winter  (1843-44)  they  moved  to  the  shop  of  Albert 
Curtis,  in  New  Worcester.  They  leased  a  basement  in 
one  of  Mr.  Curtis'  buildings  who  built  them  a  black- 
smith shop,  and  put  in  a  trip-hammer  for  their  use. 

At  the  close  of  their  contract  with  C.  Foster  &  Co., 
April  1,  1848,  they  entered  into  a  contract  for  five 
years  with  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason.  At  this  time, 
also,  they  bought  for  fifty-five  hundred  dollars  the  old 
woolen-mill  in  which  they  had  both  worked  in  their 
youth — the  water  privilege,  two  houses  and  about 
four  acres  of  land.  They  were  now  employing  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  men,  and  making  from  five  to  six 
hundred  wrenches  a  month.  They  repaired  and 
raised  the  mill  and  put  in  a  new  water-wheel  and  new 
machinery. 

"Their  contract  with  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason 
expired,  by  limitation,  April  1, 1853,  and  they  thence- 
forward sold  their  own  goods.  They  had,  during  the 
twelve  years  since  their  first  patent  was  granted,  de- 
vised, individually  or  jointly,  various  improvements 
in  the  wrenches  and  in  the  special  machinery  used  in 
their  manufacture. 

"  On  July  21,  1853,  with  Levi  Hardy,  they  pur- 
chased from  Moses  Clement  his  shop,  machinery  and 
business — that  of  the  manufacture  of  shear-blades 
and  knives  for  hay-cutting  machines.  The  co-part- 
nership continued  until  May  2,  1864. 
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"  After  the  dissolution  of  their  co-partnership, 
having  purchased  Mr.  Hardy's  interest  in  it,  they 
continued  the  business,  with  Charles  A.  Hardy  as 
the  superintendent  of  the  shop,  keeping  its  accounts 
distinct  from  those  of  the  wrench  business. 

"  In  1865  they  built  a  dam  half  a  mile  above  their 
water  privilege,  to  form  a  reservoir,  and  the  next 
year  they  built  a  shop  at  the  reservoir,  one  hundred 
feet  by  forty,  two  stories  high,  with  a  basement,  de- 
voting it  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  shear- 
blades,  hay-cutter  knives  and  similar  articles. 

"  In  1867  they  built  a  new  dam  one  hundred  rods 
below  the  reservoir." 

On  April  1,  1869,  they  dissolved  their  co-partner- 
ship and  divided  the  business — Loring  Goes  taking 
the  upper  privilege,  including  the  shear-blade  busi- 
ness, and  A.  G.  taking  the  lower  privilege,  and  pay- 
ing a  bonus  for  the  right  of  choice.  At  this  time 
they  sold  monthly  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
wrenches.' 

L.  Coes  &  Company  erected  the  large  brick  factory 
at  the  lower  dam,  one  hundred  feet  long,  fifty  feet 
wide  and  four  stories  high,  with  basement  and  attic. 
The  building,  with  the  machinery  to  be  used  in  it, 
was  finished  early  in  1871. 

The  Coes  Wrench  Company  is  a  consolidation  of 
the  two  companies,  which  was  effected  April  1,  1888, 
with  Loring  Coes,  president ;  John  H.  Coes,  treasurer, 
and  Frederick  L.  Coes,  secretary — the  two  latter, 
sons  of  A.  G.  Coes.  They  are  now  manufacturing 
wrenches  under  patents  of  Loring  Coes,  dated  July  6, 
1880,  and  July  8, 1884;  are  producing  fifteen  hundred 
wrenches  per  day  and  employ  one  hundred  hands. 

At  the  outlet  of  the  upper  pond  Mr.  Loring  Coes 
carries  on  quite  an  extensive  business  in  the  manfac- 
ture  of  die  stock  for  cutting  sole-leather  and  other 
purposes.  He  also  makes  shear-blades,  knives  for 
meat,  cheese-cutters  and  lawn-mower  knives.  He 
nas  a  trip-hammer  in  this  shop,  and  the  old  rolling- 
mill,  used  for  making  plane  irons,  by  William  Hovey, 
on  the  mill  dam  in  Boston  many  years  ago. 

L.  Hardy  &  Co.,  at  New  Worcester,  conducted  by 
Henry  A.  Hoyt,  manufacture  shear-blades,  die  stock 
for  cutters,  &c.,  and  John  Jacques,  at  New  Worces- 
ter, manufactures  patent  shears  for  book-makers, 
binders,  printers  and  paper-box  makers  ;  also  shears 
for  tin-plate  workers. 

Other  manufacturers  of  wrenches,  in  a  small  way, 
have  engaged  in  the  business  from  time  to  time.  In 
April,  1852,  E.  F.  Dixie  advertises  to  manufacture 
"  Hewet's  celebrated  screw-wrench."  George  C.  Taft 
and  John  Gleason  manufactured  wrenches,  in  con- 
nection with  copying-presses,  at  Northville,  in  1853. 
B.  F.  Joslyn,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  most  ingeni- 
ous mechanic,  and  who  made  several  inventions  in 
fire-arms,  made  several  improvements  in  wrenches, 
and  on  one  of  these,  at  least,  procured  a  patent. 
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Euggles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  who  were  at  one  time 
selling  agents  for  the  Coes',  manufactured  wrenches 
in  1859,  in  connection  with  the  business  in  agricul- 
tural implements. 


CHAPTEE    CXCV. 

•WOR.C-BSTe,K—{Coniiuued.) 

MANUFACTURING  AND  MECHANIC.'^L  INDUSTRIES. 
Wire —  Wire-  Workers — Copperas. 

Wire. — In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  desirability  of  commencing  the  manufacture  of 
'^vire  in  this  country  was  very  generally  recognized. 
But  little  progress  was  made  for  some  years,  and  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  card-wire  was  imported  from  England. 
In  fact,  at  this  time  there  was  very  little  wire  made 
in  the  world.  From  a  well-authenticated  source  the 
assertion  is  made  that  in  1810  the  entire  output  of 
wire  in  England  would  not  exceed  one  four-horse  load 
weekly. 

From  the  report  of  Albert  Gallatin,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  made  iu  1810,  it  appears  that  the 
demand  for  cards  was  twice  as  much  in  1809  as  in 
1808,  and  was  increasing. 

The  wire  is  imported,  and  serious  inconvenience  would  attend  the 
stoppage  of  the  supply,  altliough  tlie  manufacture  might,  and  would  be 
immediately  established  to  supply  all  demands,  if  the  same  duty  were 
laid  on  wire,  now  free,  as  on  other  articles  of  the  same  material. 

In  the  early  days  the  hardware  dealers  of  Worcester 
imported  their  wire  from  England  or  Germany.  Wire 
was  drawn  in  Walpole,  soon  after  the  Revolution,  by 
Eleazar  Smith,  and  card-wire  was  drawn  by  hand  in 
Leicester  as  early  as  1809.  In  1813  mention  is  made 
of  a  wire  factory,  run  by  Joseph  White,  in  West 
Boylston ;  in  April,  1814,  of  its  manufacture  in 
Phillipston,  and  in  the  same  year  a  wire  factory  is 
advertised  for  sale  at  Barre,  on  the  Ware  River. 

Prior  to  1815  a  building  on  the  present  site  of  the 
Coes  Wrench  Factory,  Leicester  Street,  New  Wor- 
cester, was  occupied  as  a  wire  factory. 

Wire  was  drawn  in  Spencer  between  1815  and  1820. 
Its  manufacture  in  Worcester  was  begun  in  1831  by 
Ichabod  Washburn  and  Benjamin  Goddard,  in  a 
wooden  factory  at  Northville.  This  was  on  the  second 
privilege  south  of  North  Pond  dam,  and  was  built  by 
Frederick  W.  Paine.  The  factory  now  standing  on 
this  site  is  the  third  one  built  there,  the  two  preceding 
having  been  burned. 

Ichabod  Washburn  first  engaged  in  business  in 
Worcester  in  1820,  with  William  H.  Howard,  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  machinery  and  lead  pipe. 
Mr.  Howard  shortly  afterwards  left  town,  and  Mr. 
Washburn  purchased  his  half  of  the  business,  which 
he  continued. 

The  demand  for  woolen  machinery  increasing,  Mr. 
Washburn,  in  1822,  took   as  partner  Mr.  Benjamin 
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Goddard,  the  firm  being  Washburn  &  Goddard,  and 
they  soon  employed  thirty  men.  They  made  the  first 
condenser  and  long-roll  spinning-jack  ever  made  in 
Worcester  County,  and  among  the  first  in  the  country. 

Any  one  passing  in  Main  Street,  by  the  head  of 
School  Street,  in  the  year  1822,  might  have  seen  pro- 
jecting from  one  of  the  large  sycamore  trees  standing 
there,  the  following  sign :—  Wool  Carding  and 
Lead  Aqueduct  Manx; factory,  with  a  hand  point- 
ing down  the  street  to  Washburn  &  Goddard'sshop,  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  N.  A.  Lombard's  building, 
and  near  the  site  of  the  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  corduroys  and  fustians,  occupied  in  1789  by  Sam- 
uel Brazen 

During  the  winter  of  1830-31  Mr.  Washburn,  in  a 
small  wooden  building,  back  of  what  is  now  the  brick 
part  of  N.  A.  Lombard's  factory,  in  School  Street, 
experimented  in  Lhe  manufacture  of  wood-screws. 

Some  time  during  the  year  1831,  Mr.  Washburn, 
Mr.  Goddard  and  General  Heard  visited  North  Prov- 
idence, where  three  brothers — Clement  O.,  Curtis 
and  Henry  Read — were  making  wood-screws  under  a 
patent  which  they  owned.  An  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  Reads,  and  they  moved  the  screw  machinery 
to  the  Northville  Factory  at  Worcester.  It  was 
brought  from  Providence  on  a  canal  boat,  the  jour- 
ney occupying  three  days. 

Meantime,  in  August,  1831,  Wasliburn  &  Goddard 
sold  their  business  in  School  Street,  and  moved  to 
Northville,  where  the  manufacture  of  wire  and  wood- 
screws  was  begun,  the  wire  being  manufactured  by 
Washburn  &  Goddard,  the  screws  under  the  name  of 
C.  Read  &  Co.,  with  whom  Mr.  Washburn  had  an 
interest.  Washburn  &  Goddard  at  the  same  time 
manufactured  card-wire. 

Some  time  between  April,  1836,  and  March,  1837, 
the  screw  business  was  removed  to  Providence,  where 
it  continued  for  a  time  under  the  name  of  C.  Read  & 
Co.,  but  ultimately  became  the  nucleus  of  the  "  Eagle," 
now  the  "American  Screw  Company,"  which  has 
since  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation. 

Mr.  Washburn  states,  in  his  autobiography,  that 
the  first  wire-machine  he  ever  saw  was  one  of  self- 
acting  pincers,  drawing  out  about  a  foot,  then  pass- 
ing back  and  drawing  another  foot.  Witli  this  crude 
machine  a  man  coiild  draw  about  fifty  pounds  of  wire 
per  day.  For  this  Mr.  Washburn  substituted  the 
wire-block,  which  is  in  use  at  the  present  time. 

The  process  of  wire-drawing  consists  in  taking  a 
coarse  wire  rod  and  drawing  it  through  a  hole  of  less 
diameter  than  the  rod,  in  an  iron  or  steel  plate,  and 
repeating  the  operation  until  the  rod  is  reduced  to 
wire  of  the  required  size.  The  reduction  is  effected 
by  stretching  the  wire,  and  not  by  removing  the 
metal. 

At  the  present  day  a  piece  of  steel  four  inches 
square  and  three  feet  long  is  rolled  into  a  two  hun- 
dred pound  coil  of  No.  6  rods,  measuring  about  two 
thousand  and  forty-six  feet.    This  rod,  by  the  process 


of  drawing  from  No.  6  to  No.  12,  is  increased  in 
length  to  6,848  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  No.  12 
wire  is  .105,  while  the  billet  from  which  it  is  made  has 
a  sectional  area  of  sixteen  square  inches. 

Mr.  Washburn,  at  this  time,  happened  to  be  in  New 
York,  when  Plielps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  with  whom  he  had 
business,  said  to  him  that  they  were  starting  a  wire- 
mill,  and  expected  to  make  all  the  wire  that  would 
be  wanted  in  the  country,  and  predicted  failure  for 
his  mill  in  Worcester. 

January  30,  1835,  the  partnership  was  dissolved, 
Mr.  Goddard  retaining  the  factory  at  Northville  for 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  machinery,  while  Mr. 
Washburn  continued  the  wire  business  in  a  factory 
built  for  him,  by  the  late  Stephen  Salisbury,  on  Mill 
Brook,  which  was  dammed  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing water-power,  thus  forming  what  is  now  known  as 
Salisbury's  Pond.  The  earth  removed  to  make  a  basin 
for  the  pond  forms  the  high  ground  now  found  upon 
tlie  south  side  and  included  within  the  boundaries  of 
Institute  Park. 

The  building  erected  by  Mr.  Salisbury  was  eighty 
feet  long  and  forty  feet  in  width,  three  stories  high  in 
the  centre,  with  a  sloping  roof,  two  chimneys  and 
surmounted  by  a  cupola  containing  a  bell. 

In  1835  Charles  Washburn  came  from  Harrison, 
Me.,  where  he  was  practicing  law,  and  formed  a  co- 
partnership with  his  brother  Ichabod,  which  con- 
tinued until  January  13, 1838.  Meantime  Benjamin 
Goddard  discontinued  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
machinery,  and  the  Northville  mill  came  into  Mr. 
Washburn's  possession.  He  then  made  a  contract 
with  Mr.  Goddard  to  draw  wire  for  him,  and  wire 
machinery  was  again  set  up  in  the  Northville  factory. 

About  the  year  1840  Mr.  Washburn  bought  the 
water  power  and  property  now  occupied  by  the  Wor- 
cester Wire  Company  at  South  Worcester.  Mr.  God- 
dard took  charge  of  the  mill,  and  retained  that  posi- 
tion till  his  death,  in  1867,  and  all  three  of  his  sons 
worked  there, — Delano,  who  afterwards  became  the 
accomplished  editor  of  the  Boston  Adveriieer  ;  Henry, 
who  is  now  at  the  head  of  an  important  department 
at  the  works  of  the  Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing 
Company  ;  and  Dorrance,  who  for  many  years  was 
superintendent  of  the  South  Works  of  the  corpo- 
ration. 

TheSoutli  Worcester  Mill  wa^  a  one-story  building, 
about  fifty  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide.  Card-wire 
was  here  drawn  to  No.  19  size,  and  brought  to  Grove 
Street  to  be  finished.  Coarser  wire,  for  machinery 
and  telegraph  purposes,  was  also  drawn  at  South  Wor- 
cester. 

At  the  Worcester  County  Cattle  Show,  held  in  Oc- 
tober, 1838,  Ichabod  Washburn  exhibits  very  excel- 
lent wire  Nos.  30,  31,  32  and  33,  and  also  iron  wire 
cards. 

In  1842  Charles  Washburn  again  became  a  partner 
in  the  business.  February  13,  1845,  the  old  wire- 
mill  in  Northville,  then  used  as  a  cotton-factory  and 
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occupied  by  William  Crompton,  was  totally  destroyed 
by  fire. 

In  February,  1847,  Prouty  &  Earle  had  a  wire- 
factory  at  Washington  Square;  subsequently  it  was 
purchased  by  I.  &  C.  Washburn. 

At  this  time  the  demand  for  telegraph-wire  com- 
menced. From  1847  until  1859  it  was  mainly  of  No. 
9  size.  Stubs'  gauge.  It  was  not  galvanized  at  first, 
but  was  sometimes  painted  or  boiled  in  oil,  for  the 
purpose  of  retarding  the  inevitable  process  of  oxida- 
tion. A  more  complete  preservative  was  later  found 
in  zinc,  applied  by  the  process  known  as  galvanizing. 
At  first  this  was  somewhat  crude,  and  consisted  in 
dipping  the  coils  of  wire  in  molten  zinc,  after  which 
the  surplus  metal  was  shaken  off  by  violent  pounding. 

From  1837  till  1847  Ichabod  Washburn  purchased 
in  Sweden  his  wire-rod  billets,  which  were  bars  of 
iron  about  twelve  feet  long,  one  and  one-eighth  inch 
square  in  section,  and  these  were  rolled  into  wire-rods 
at  Fall  River,  Troy  and  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.  The 
inconvenience  of  having  the  rolling  done  at  a  dis- 
tance led  Ichabod  and  Charles  Washburn,  in  1847, 
to  look  about  for  a  location  for  a  rolling-mill. 

Attracted  by  the  water-power  at  Quinsigamond,  a 
small  part  of  which  was  then  used  by  the  lower  paper- 
mill  remaining  at  that  place,  they  purchased  the 
whole  property  of  the  Lincoln  family,  thus  acquiring 
what  they  deemed  reliable  power,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  plenty  of  room  for  the  location  of  all  the  build- 
ings necessary  for  their  purposes. 

Under  their  patronage  a  new  firm  was  organized  to 
carry  on  the  rod-rolling  and  wire  business,  under  the 
title  of  Washburn,  Moen  &  Co.,  a  firm  composed  of 
Henry  S.  Washburn,  Charles  Washburn  and  Philip 
L.  Moen.  This  company  was  dissolved  January  12, 
1849,  the  business  being  continued  by  Henry  S. 
Washburn. 

January  1, 1849,  the  co-partnership  theretofore  ex- 
ing  between  I.  &  C.  Washburn  was  dissolved,  the 
manufacture  of  wire  in  its  various  branches  being 
continued  at  the  Grove  Street  mill  by  Ichabod  Wash- 
burn. A  division  of  the  property  was  had,  Charles 
Washburn  taking  Quinsigamond.  February  9,  1849, 
he  offered  to  rent  for  a  term  of  years  "the  building 
with  water-power  sufficient  for  driving  machinery  for 
a  sash  and  blind-factory,  or  any  other  business  not 
requiring  a  very  great  water-power."  At  the  same 
time  he  offers  for  sale  the  entire  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper  in  the  said  building. 

This  was  the  lower  of  the  two  paper-mills,  which 
for  many  years  had  been  run  at  this  point  by  the 
Burbanks,  and  was  located  in  what  is  known  as  the 
scrap-yard  of  the  Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing 
Company,  about  forty  feet  south  of  a  well,  which  is 
now  constantly  in  use  and  which  afforded  water  for 
the  operatives  in  the  paper-mill.  The  end  of  the 
mill  was  parallel  with  the  railroad,  and  was  only  sep- 
arated from  it  by  the  width  of  the  old  race-way,  and 
stood  at  a  point  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  feet 


southeast  of  the  traveled  highway,  as  it  crosses  the 
railroad. 

April  1,  1850,  Philip  L.  Moen  became  a  partner 
with  Mr.  Ichabod  Washburn,  and  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  business  from  that  time. 

In  July,  1851,  a  Mr.  Adams  had  a  wire-factory  op- 
posite the  Norwich  depot,  but  no  further  notice  of  it 
is  to  be  found. 

January  2,  1853,  Henry  S.  Washburn  formed  a  co- 
partnership with  Charles  F.  Washburn,  and  they  con- 
tinued at  Quinsigamond  rolling  rods  and  manufac- 
turing iron  and  wire  under  the  firm-name  of  Henry 
S.  Washburn  &  Co.  Meantime,  Ichabod  Washburn 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  manufacture 
of  wire,  particularly  of  card-wire,  introducing  new 
and  improved  processes.  This  was  made  of  Swedish 
bars  one  and  one-quarter  inches  square,  which  were 
rolled  at  Quinsigamond  into  wire  rods  of  a  little  less 
than  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  they  were 
then  carried  to  the  wire  factory  at  South  Worcester 
and  Grove  Streets,  and  drawn  to  the  necessary  sizes. 
The  capacity  of  this  rolling-mill  was  about  six  long 
tons  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

Earlyin  his  experience  as  a'wi  re-drawer  Mr.  Wash- 
burn adopted  certain  improved  processes  for  anneal- 
ing,— that  is,  restoring  the  wire,  as  it  became  hard  and 
brittle,  by  repeated  drawing  to  its  original  soft  and 
pliable  condition, — by  heating  in  cast-iron  pots  and 
cooling  slowly.  This  improvement  consisted  in  plac- 
ing the  small  coils  in  double  air-tight  iron-pots. 

In  1850,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Chickering,  of 
Boston,  Mr.  Washburn  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
production  of  steel  wire  for  piano-fortes,  the  manu- 
facture of  which  had  been  previously  monopolized  by 
several  English  houses.  These  experiments  were 
successful;  and  the  English  wire  was  discarded  for 
that  made  in  Worcester. 

From  that  time  to  this  the  Washburn  &Moen  Com- 
pany has  been  the  only  manufacturer  of  music- wire 
in  this  country. 

In  February,  1856,  the  Quinsigamond  Mills  con- 
sisted of  a  building  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  front 
with  two  wings  extending  back  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  between  which  was  a  hoop  building,  sixty  by 
thirty  feet;  these  with  coal-houses  and  yards  covered 
more  than  an  acre  of  ground.  Here  were  manufac- 
tured Brazer's  screws,  rivet  rods,  bright  and  annealed 
market  and  telegraph,  spring,  fence,  buckle  and  bail 
wire;  also  fine  hoops.  The  daily  product  was  ten  tons; 
eighty-five  operatives  were  employed  and  one  hun- 
dred horse-power  was  supplied  by  three  water-wheels. 
The  annual  product  of  the  mill  was  valued  at  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  first  continuous  tempering  done  by  Mr.  Icha- 
bod Washburn  was  in  1856,  in  the  rear  of  his  Summer 
Street  residence  ;  this  was  music  wire,  and  the  har- 
dening was  done  in  water.  Early  in  1857  the  furnace 
was  removed  to  the  old  gymnasium  in  Orchard  Street 
and  oil  was  substituted  for  water. 
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This  series  of  experiments  led  to  an  important 
invention  in  the  process  of  hardening  and  tempering 
continuously.  Hitherto  this  had  only  been  done 
when  the  steel  wire  was  in  the  form  of  a  coil  by  sub- 
jecting it  first  to  high  heat,  and  then  cooling  in  oil  or 
water. 

But  the  pressure  for  music  wire  and  for  crinoline 
wire  now  coming  upon  him,  the  old  process  became 
too  slow  and  expensive  to  be  endured,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  adopt  some  more  efficient  method.  This 
was  found  in  the  continuous  process  of  hardening  and 
tempering,  which  he  patented,  and  which,  without 
any  substantial  improvement  or  change  has  been 
universally  adopted,  rendering  possible  many  results 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  reached. 

In  1857  the  partnership  of  Henry  S.  Washburn  and 
Charles  F.  Washburn  was  dissolved,  and  May  1st,  of 
that  year,  Charles  Washburn  and  Charles  F.  Wash- 
burn formed  a  co-partnership  under  the  name  of 
Charles  Washburn  &  Son,  and  continued  in  business 
at  the  Quinsigamond  works.  Henry  S.  Washburn 
remained  in  the  wire  business,  and  occupied  as  a  fac- 
tory one  of  the  buildings  erected  by  Nathan  Wash- 
burn  near  the  freight  depot  of  the  Western  Railroad. 

C.  Washburn  &  Son  then  manufactured  most  of 
their  common  market  wire  from  scrap  iron  piled  on 
boards  eighteen  by  eight  inches,  heated  to  a  welding 
heat,  and  rolled  into  billets  which  were  re-heated  and 
rolled  into  rods. 

The  only  appliances  in  their  mills  for  the  produc- 
tion of  wiie  rods  were  three  heating  furnaces  and  a 
large  train  of  two  rolls,  in  which  the  pile  of  heated 
scrap  was  rolled  to  one  and  one-eighth  inch  billets  of 
one  hundred  pounds  weight ;  and  a  small  train  of  rolls 
three  high,  by  which  these  billets  were  rolled  to 
three  and  a  half  by  four  Stubs'  gauge  wire  rod. 

Experiments  in  the  burning  of  peat  were  made  by 
Henry  S.  Washburn  &  Co.,  and  by  I.  Washburn  & 
Co.,  but  it  did  not  prove  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
coal. 

In  July,  1859,  I.  Washburn  &  Company  employed 
one  hundred  and  twenty  hands  in  the  Grove  Street 
mill,  and  made  three  tons  of  iron  wire  per  day.  They 
were  erecting  a  new  mill  three  stories  high,  eighty  feet 
by  forty  feet,  and  were  also  making  large  additions 
to  the  mill  in  South  Worcester ;  a  new  annealing 
house,  fifty  feet  by  thirty  feet,  two  stories  high, 
together  with  additions  to  the  main  building. 

Crinoline  Wire. — The  crinoline  wire  busi- 
ness commenced  about  1859  and  lasted  for  ten  years. 
This  was  made  possible  by  the  continuous  hardening 
and  tempering  process  invented  by  Mr.  Washburn, 
which  made  it  feasible  to  temper  a  cheaper  grade  of 
cast  steel  at  very  little  additional  cost,  and  thus  sub- 
stitute it  for  the  more  expensive  methods  before  used 
for  increasing  the  size  of  women's  skirts.  This 
enabled  the  skirt-makers  to  put  their  goods  on  the 
market  furnished  with  steel  hoops  of  great  toughness 
and  elasticity,  and  at  a  price  which  put  them  within 


the  reach  of  the  poorest;  consequently,  this  line  of 
business  was  largely  increased  until  about  1870,  when 
other  fashions  came  into  vogue  and  the  consumption 
of  tempered  steel  in  this  form  steadily  decreased. 
For  several  years  the  annual  output  of  tempered 
crinoline  wire  was  one  thousand  five  hundred  tons 
annually,  making  this  company  the  largest  consumer 
of  cast  steel  in  the  country. 

About  1860  Mr.  Washburn  introduced  continuous 
annealing,  cleaning  and  galvanizing.  This  was  an 
English  invention  and  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
processes  previously  used,  being  of  especial  value  at 
that  time  in  the  manufacture  of  telegraph  wire. 

In  November,  1862,  the  iron  and  wire  works  of 
Chas.  Washburn  &  Son,  Quinsigamond,  were  totally 
destroyed  by  fire. 

In  1863  I.  Washburn  &  Moen  built  a  cotton-mill, 
which  was  run  for  about  ten  years,  producing  yarn 
sufficient  to  cover  four  tons  per  day  of  tempered 
crinoline  wire. 

In  1864  I.  Washburn  &  Moen  controlled  the  works 
at  Grove  Street  and  South  Worcester,  but  had  no 
rolling-mill.  Their  business  was  confined  to  iron  and 
cast  steel  of  different  grades,  Bessemer  steel  and 
open-hearth  steel  being  introduced  many  years  later. 

January  2,  1865,  I.  Washburn  &  Moen  changed  the 
co-partnership  to  a  corporation  under  the  ?tyle  of 
I.  Washburn  &  Moen  Wire  Works,  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  wire  and  wire  rods.  Capi- 
tal stock,  $500,000. 

August  4,  1865,  the  Quinsigamond  Iron  &  Wire 
Works,  which  succeeded  to  the  business  of  Chas. 
Washburn  &  Son,  was  organized. 

November  27,  1866,  a  petition  was  filed  to  form  a 
corporation  "  for  making  wire  and  wire  rods,  cotton 
yarn  and  goods,  with  a  capital  larger  than  at  present 
allowed."  The  petitioners  asked  to  be  incorporated 
under  the  title  of  Washburn  &  Moen  Wire  Works, 
with  a  capital  of  $600,000. 

July  7,  1867,  the  mill  at  South  Worcester  was 
burned  and  the  business  was  conducted  at  Grove 
Street  till  March,  1868,  when  a  new  mill  at  South 
Worcester  was  in  readiness.  About  a  year  and  one- 
half  from  that  time  the  company  commenced  the 
erection  of  most  of  the  present  buildings  in  Grove 
Street.  Meantime,  February  24,  1868,  the  Quinsig- 
amond Iron  &  Wire  Works  and  the  Washburn  & 
Moen  Wire  Works  were  consolidated  under  the 
name  of  the  Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  authority  to 
increase  this  amount  to  $1,500,000,  the  present 
capital,  was  granted  May  26,  1869. 

In  the  fall  of  1869  was  built  the  first  rolling-mill, 
at  Grove  Street.  This  was  a  "  Continuous  Mill,"  so 
called,  and  was  in  its  essential  features  an  English 
invention. 

The  adoption  of  Bessemer  steel,  which  occurred  in 
1876,  created  a  revolution  in  the  wire  business,  sub- 
stituting, as  it  did,  a  better  and  cheaper  material  for 
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very  many  purposes.  This  occurred  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  barbed  wire  business.  The  use  of  Besse- 
mer steel  for  this  purpose  alone,  besides  furnishing  a 
stronger  wire  than  could  be  made  from  Swedish  iron, 
represents  a  saving  of  at  least  four  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  annually  to  the  farmers  of  the 
country. 

Barbed  Fencing. — The  importance  of  the  fence 
question  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  per- 
haps be  best  appreciated  by  a  mere  statement  of  the 
results  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  United  States' 
Department  for  Agriculture  for  1871,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  cost  of  fencing  in  thirty-seven  States 
had  amounted  to  $1,747,549,931,  while  the  annual 
cost  of  repairs  amounted  to  $93,963,187.  This  to- 
gether with  the  annual  interest  on  the  original  in- 
vestment at  six  per  cent.,  made  the  total  cost,  exclu- 
sive of  rebuilding,  $188,806,182. 

The  cost  of  fencing  per  rod,  as  stated  in  this  report, 
varies  from  30  cents  in  Alabama  to  $2.20  in  Rhode 
Island.  In  addition,  a  fence  occupies  and  wastes, 
upon  an  average,  a  piece  of  land  half  a  rod  wide,  or 
one  acre  in  every  fifty,  making  a  total  of  not  less 
than  50,000,000  acres  in  the  United  States. 

Not  only  was  the  expense  of  fencing  with  timber 
enormous,  but  apprehension  was  felt  that  the  supply 
might  be  unequal  to  the  demands  made  upon  it. 
Wire  as  a  fencing  material  was  recommended  as 
early  as  1821.  Speaking  of  the  wastefulness  of  the 
common  method  of  wooden-fencing,  the  secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  for  1850 
stated  that  the  worm-fence  took  "  from  every  one 
hundred  acres  an  area  of  five  acres." 

The  substitution  of  ^vire  for  wood  as  a  fencing 
material  was  generally  recommended  on  the  ground 
that  it  takes  up  no  room,  exhausts  no  soil,  shades  no 
vegetation,  is  proof  against  high  winds,  makes  no 
snow-drifts,  and  is  both  durable  and  cheap. 

As  the  necessity  for  a  cheap  fencing  material  in- 
creased, efforts  to  supply  the  need  also  increased. 
Up  to  1881  twelve  hundred  and  twenty-nine  patents 
had  been  issued  relating  to  fencing,  and  more  than 
two-thirds  of  that  number  since  1865. 

The  first  patent  was  in  1801,  and  up  to  1857 
about  one  hundred  had  been  issued,  while  in  1866,' 
'67  and  '68  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  fence 
patents  were  issued. 

In  examining  the  patents  issued  it  is  found  that  of 
the  twelve  hundred  and  twenty-nine  issued  up  to 
1881  forty  were  to  inventors  in  the  New  England 
States ;  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  to  the  Middle 
States;  one  hundred  and  eight  to  the  Southern 
States;  and  six  hundred  and  ninety-six  to  the  West- 
ern States ;  eight  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  five 
to  Canada. 

Of  the  States,  Ohio  had  the  greatest  number,  two 
hundred  and  forty-one  ;  followed  by  New  York,  two 
hundred  and  thirty-one ;  Illinois,  one  hundred  and 
forty-two ;  Iowa,  ninety-six. 


Up  to  1873  plain  No.  9  round  wire  was  largely  used 
in  the  West  as  a  fencing  material  and  thousands  of 
tons  of  it  were  in  use,  but  it  was  not  satisfactory.  It 
stretched  in  warm  and  contracted  in  cold  weather, 
which  was  the  cause  of  constant  breakages;  further- 
more, cattle  could  rub  against  it  with  impunity,  and 
this  constant  pressure  loosened  the  posts  and  broke 
the  wire. 

In  the  fall  of  1873  the  manufacture  of  barbed-wire 
was  begun  in  a  small  way  at  DeKalb,  111.,  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Glidden,  who  was  a  farmer  in  that  town.  He  first 
made  a  few  rods  of  fencing  and  put  it  up  on  his  own 
farm  in  November,  1873.  The  process  was  very  crude 
when  compared  with  the  present  method  of  manufac- 
ture. 

The  barbs  were  first  formed  by  bending  around  a 
mandril  and  then  slipped  upon  one  wire  of  the  fence; 
the  second  wire  was  then  intertwisted  with  the  first ; 
this  locked  the  barbs  in  place  and  prevented  lateral  as 
well  as  rotary  motion.  The  fencing  was  made  in  six- 
teen-foot lengths,  and  as  there  was  no  means  for  coil- 
ing it  on  spools  for  transportation,  it  was  carried  to 
the  point  where  it  was  to  be  put  up,  and  then  enough 
of  these  sixteen-foot  lengths  were  spliced  together  to 
give  a  fence  of  the  desired  length.  The  first  piece 
actually  sold  for  use  was  in  the  spring  of  1874.  Three 
boys  and  two  men  were  able  to  make  fifty  pounds  per 
day.  In  June,  1874,  it  was  arranged  to  do  the  twisting 
by  horse-power,  and  this  increased  the  product  of 
three  boys  and  two  men  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  per  day. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1874  a  rude  hand-machine  was 
devised  for  twisting  the  barb  upon  the  main  wire  and 
spooling  the  product,  which  was  subsequently  un- 
wound and  twisted  with  a  second  wire  and  then 
spooled  again.  By  the  use  of  the  latest  machinery, 
one  man  will  now  produce  two  thousand  pounds,  or 
over  five  and  a  half  miles,  in  ten  hours. 

In  the  spring  of  1876  the  attention  of  the  Washburn 
&  Moen  Manufacturing  Company  having  been  called 
to  this  new  article  of  manufacture  and  impressed  with 
its  value,  automatic  machinery  was  constructed  and 
patented,  and  the  control  of  the  underlying  barbed- 
wire  patents  was  acquired.  These  patents  were, — • 
one  to  L.  B.  Smith,  of  Ohio  (June  25,  1867),  in  which 
the  barb  consists  of  four  radially  pnjecting  points 
from  a  hub,  which  is  prevented  from  moving  laterally 
by  a  bend  in  the  main  wire.  Patent  granted  to  W. 
D.  Hunt,  of  New  York,  in  which  a  single  fence  wire 
is  armed  with  spur-wheels  which  can  revolve  upon 
the  main  wire.  Patent  to  Michael  Kelly,  of  New 
Y'ork,  dated  February  11, 1868;  this  is  the  first  patent 
to  show  two  wires  twisted  together.  The  barb  was 
made  of  a  lozenge-shaped  piece  of  sheet  metal  and 
was  strung  upon  the  main  wire,  while  for  strength,  a 
second  wire  was  intertwisted  with  the  first.  This  in- 
ventor showed  a  most  intelligent  conception  of  the 
subject  matter  of  his  invention,  as  appears  from  the 
following  quotation  taken  from  his  specifications: 
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I   can,  by  this  invention,  nmlte  an  efficient  fence  from  unconnected 

wIroB,  Mix  inches  apart,  fixing  tlie  artificial  thorns  on  the  wires  four 
inclies  apart.  Tliis  fenco  talsue  only  one-fourth  as  much  wire  as  in 
ordinary  wire  fences,  yet  it  is  more  efficient.  This  fence  will  weigh 
about  one-eighth  as  much  as  ordinary  connected  wire  fence,  by  which  I 
mean  those  woven  or  twisted  togetlier.  It  can  be  wound  on  a  reel,  like 
telegraph  wire,  and  a  farmer  can  transport  as  mucli  in  aaiuglo  wagon- 
load  as  will  serve  to  build  fences  for  a  large  farm. 

The  next  patent  in  point  of  date,  and  chief  in  im- 
portance, is  the  patent  to  Glidden,  dated  November 
24,  1874,  in  which  is  for  the  first  time  found  a  barb, 
made  of  wire  wrapped  about  a  fence  wire,  and  locked  in 
phice  by  a  fellow  wire  intertwisted  with  the  first. 
Meantime,  barbed  wire  was  growing  in  popularity  ; 
at  first,  strong  prejudices  had  to  be  overcome.  Many 
hardware  dealers  would  not  have  it  in  their  stores. 
The  public,  too,  had  to  be  educated.  A  length  of 
barbed  wire,  with  two  barbs  upon  it,  was  shown  to 
two  men  in  Texas  ;  one  guessed  it  was  a  model  of  a 
fence,  the  barbs  being  the  posts,  and  another  thought 
it  was  a  bit  for  a  hor-e. 

A  skeptical  farmer  said  he  didn't  believe  it 
amounted  to  much ;  that  he  had  a  bull  (Old  Jim) 
who  would  go  through  anything,  and  he  guessed  he 
wouldn't  stop  for  barbed  wire.  His  field  was  fenced  ; 
"Old  Jim"  shook  his  head,  elevated  his  tail,  and 
went  for  it.  The  farmer  was  converted,  and  so  was 
"Jim." 

Barbed  wire,  once  introduced,  grew  rapidly  in  favor. 
In  fact,  it  became  a  necessity  ;  strong,  durable,  cheap, 
easily  transported,  and  an  absolute  barrier  against 
man  and  beast,  it  became  at  once  the  best  fencing 
material  known,  and  the  demand  for  it  rapidly  in- 
creased. Meantime,  infringers  began  to  spring  up, 
and  litigation  followed.  No  stronger  or  more  per- 
sistent efforts  were  ever  made  to  break  down  a 
patent  property  than  were  directed  against  the  barbed 
wire  patents. 

Thousands  of  pages  of  testimony  were  taken  upon 
alleged  cases  of  prior  use  all  over  the  West  and  in 
Texas.  The  greatest  interest  was  taken  in  the  cases 
involving,  as  they  did,  the  control  of  what  even  then 
bade  fair  to  be  a  most  important  industry. 

The  defence  relied  upon  establishing  the  alleged 
cases  of  prior  use,  and  also  insisted  strongly  that  there 
was  no  invention  in  arming  a  wire  with  pricking 
spurs.  The  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois,  in  December,  1880, 
sustained  the  patents,  and  this  gave  the  Washburn  & 
Moen  Manufacturing  Company,  and  their  associate, 
Isaac  L.  EUwood,  of  DeKalb,  111.,  the  control  of  this 
business.  Licenses  were  issued  to  most  of  the  parties 
lately  infringing,  and  the  business  has  been  conducted 
upon  that  basis  up  to  the  present  time,  and  will  be 
during  the  life  of  the  patents,  some  of  which  do  not 
expire  for  several  years. 

To  protect  themselves  and  their  licensees,  the 
Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Company  has 
purchased  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  patents 
upon  barbed  wire  and  barbed  wire  machinery. 


The  amount  of  barbed  wire  consumed  in  this 
country  has  increased  from  five  tons,  in  1874,  to  a 
probable  output  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
tons,  over  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miles,  in 
1888.  Of  this  amount,  the  Washburn  &  Moen 
Manufacturing  Company  makes  about  eighteen  thou 
sand  tons  (over  one  hundred  thousand  miles),  while 
the  capacity  of  their  works  is  seventy-five  tons 
per  day  of  ten  hours,  or  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  miles.  The  cost  to  the  consumer  has  during 
this  time  been  reduced  from  eighteen  cents 
per  pound  to  less  than  five  cents.  This  has  resulted 
from  the  reduced  price  of  wire  and  the  introduction 
of  automatic  machinery. 

Bale  Ties.— Aliout  the  time  that  barbed  wire  be- 
gan to  be  manufactured  the  company  became  the 
owners  of  patents  upon  bale  ties,  a  wire  substitute 
for  the  wood  and  rope  previously  used.  There  are 
probably  to-day  ten  thousand  tons  used  annually  for 
binding  hay  in  the  United  States. 

Each  ton  of  wire  will  wind  three  hundred  and  thirty 
tons  of  hay  or  straw,  and  the  whole  ten  thousand 
tons  of  wire  will  bind  three  million  three  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  hay  and  straw. 

It  formerly  cost  on  an  average  to  press  this  amount, 
when  bound  with  rope,  two  dollars  per  ton.  Wiieis 
applied  to  the  bales  with  so  much  greater  ease  than 
wood  or  rope,  that  a  saving  of  fifty  cents  per  ton,  at 
a  low  estimate,  is  effected  in  pressing  hay  when  wire 
ties  are  used.  But  the  greatest  saving  made  to  the 
public  by  the  introduction  of  wire  for  binding  pur- 
poses is  in  the  increased  security  against  loss  by  fire. 
When  hay,  straw  or  tow  are  bound  with  rope  or  wood, 
each  is  easily  set  on  fire,  the  binding  materal  burns, 
and  thus  allows  the  compressed  mass  to  become  loose 
and  add  fuel  to  the  flames.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
the  case  when  wire  is  nsed.  For  this  reason,  rope 
and  wood  were  discarded  many  years  ago  in  pressing 
cotton. 

Altogether,  millions  of  dollars  are  saved  annually  to 
the  public  by  the  introduction  of  wire  ties,  all  of 
which  has  been  effected  in  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen 
years. 

Copper  Wire. — Since  1884  copper  wire  has  taken 
•a  prominent  place  among  the  products  of  this  com- 
pany, as  it  has  been  and  is  being  largely  substituted 
for  iron,  particularly  in  long-distance  telephoning 
and  electric  lighting. 

Copper  has  always  been  preferred  to  iron  for  elec- 
tric purposes  by  reason  of  its  greater  conductivity, 
but  previous  to  the  introduction  of  hard-drawn  cop- 
per wire  it  did  not  possess  the  requisite  strength.  By 
present  processes  a  copper  wire  of  sufficient  strength 
can  be  produced  much  lighter  than  iron,  and  of 
largely  increased  conductivity,  as  is  apparent  when 
the  fact  is  stated  that  for  a  given  length  of  wire  an 
equal  degree  of  conductivity  will  require  five  times 
as  much  weight  in  a  mile  of  iron  as  of  copper  wire. 

In  January   1884,  there   were  probably  not  more 
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than  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  miles  of  hard- 
drawn  copper  wire  in  use  in  this  country.  To-day 
there  are,  it  is  estimated,  at  least  fifty  thousand  miles, 
representing  about  four  thousand  two  hundred  tons 
of  metal,  now  in  operation  by  the  various  telegraph 
and  telephone  companies,  the  average  weight  per 
mile  being  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds.' 

The  larger  sizes  of  copper  wire  are  used  in  connec- 
tion with  electric  railways. 

WiEE  KOPE. — Among  the  more  recent  specialties 
introduced  by  the  company  is  wire  rope,  of  which  is 
manufactured:  galvanized  steel  wire  cable  for  suspen- 
sion bridges;  phosphor-bronze  and  copper  wire  rope; 
transmission  and  standing  rope;  galvanized  wire 
seizing;  hoisting  rope;  tiller  rope;  switch  rope; 
copper,  iron  and  tinned  sash  cord  wire;  clothes-lines 
and  picture-cords  ;  galvanized  iron  wire  rope  for  ships' 
rigging;  galvanized  crucible  cast-steel  wire  rope  for 
yachts'  rigging. 

The  rapid  introduction  of  cable  railways  has  created 
another  demand  for  wire  rope. 

Wire  Natls. — The  manufacture  of  wire  nails  is 
another  branch  of  business  conducted  by  the  company. 
The  wire  nail,  as  an  article  of  manufacture,  was 
scarcely  known  in  this  country  ten  years  ago.  Since 
that  time  it  has  come  into  general  use,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated upon  good  authority  that  more  wire  nails  are 
used  to-day  than  cut  nails.  The  variety  is  very  large> 
running  from  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  made  from 
No.  22  iron,  to  a  length  of  fourteen  inches,  made  from 
No.  000  wire. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  introduction  of 
two  articles  of  manufacture — barbed  wire  and  wire 
nails — should  within  the  last  fifteen  years  have  created 
a  new  demand  for  wire,  amounting  to  at  least  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  tons  per  annum, 
which  has  been  made  possible  by  the  use  of  Bessemer 
steel. 

While  the  process  of  drawing  wire  is,  in  principle, 
the  same  as  practiced  fifty  years  ago,  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  leading  to  a  largely  increased 
relative  product.  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
certain  of  the  mechanical  processes,  particularly  in 
the  rolling  of  wire  rods.  In  1846  the  first  rolling-mill 
at  Quinsigamond  produced  about  five  tons  of  No.  4 
rods  in  ten  hours ;  at  the  present  time  the  output  is 
from  forty  to  fifty  tons  in  the  same  time. 

The  demand  for  wire  and  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  used  have  largely  increased,  as  indicated  by  the 
present  output  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five  tons 
daily,  and  the  manufacture  of  four  hundred  and 
eighteen  different  kinds  of  wire. 

The  increase  in  the  business  of  the  corporation  has 
been  most  rapid  since  the  introduction  of  barbed  wire. 
In  1875  the  number  of  hands  employed  was  seven 
hundred  ;  in  1880  two  thousand  one  hundred,  and  at 


■  "  Pocket  Hand-Book  of  Copper  and  Iron  Wire,"  published  by  W.  4 
M.  Manufacturing  Company,  1888. 


the  present  time,  1889,  there  are  three  thousand  names 
on  the  pay-roll  of  the  company,  for  the  most  part 
heads  of  families,  supporting  directly  not  less  than 
thirteen  thousand  persons,  and  indirectly,  a  much 
larger  number. 

Of  the  operatives,  one  thousand  are  Irish;  nine 
hundred  Swedes;  five  hundred  Americans;  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  Armenians;  forty-five  Germans  : 
other  nationalities,  three  hundred  and  nineteen. 

The  buildings  of  the  corporation  cover  twenty-five 
acres  of  ground,  and  the  machinery  is  driven  by 
engines  of  seven  thousand  two  hundred  horse-power. 
The  present  officers  of  the  corporation  are  :  Philip  L. 
Moen,  president  and  treasurer ;  Charles  F.  Washburn, 
vice-president  and  secretary  ;  Philip  W.  Moen,  assist- 
ant treasurer  and  general  superintendent;  Charles  G. 
Washburn,  assistant  secretary  and  counsel.  The 
above,  with  George  T.  Dewey,  Esq.,  constitute  the 
board  of  directors. 

The  Worcester  Wire  Company,  William  E.  Rice, 
president  and  treasurer,  is  located  on  the  Old  South 
Worcester  privilege,  utilized  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses from  the  earliest  times.  Here  is  manufactured 
a  variety  of  wire,  including  tedder,  rake  teeth,  wire 
for  hay  bales,  and  barbed  fencing,  bridge  rope  and 
general  wire  ;  bottling,  baling  wire ;  tinned  mattress, 
tinned  broom  wire,  harvesting  wire  on  spools  ;  wire 
for  the  manufacture  of  screws,  bolts,  rivets,  nails, 
buckles,  staples,  rings,  hooks  and  eyes,  pin,  hair-pin, 
reed,  harness,  heddle,  bonnet,  brush,  broom,  hat, 
clock  and  umbrella  wire  ;  also  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone wire. 

W^ire-working  as  an  industry  in  Worcester  was  con- 
temporaneous with  wire-making. 

In  April,  1831,  Jabez  Bigelow  manufactured,  in 
Rutland,  "  wire  sieves,  such  as  meal  sieves,  sand  rid- 
dles, etc.,  also  manufactures  all  kinds  of  safes  for 
meat  and  provisions." 

In  1834  he  was  located  at  the  Stone  building,  Front 
Street,  on  the  canal,  where  he  manufactured  "  meat, 
milk,  cheese  and  provision  safes,  wire  sieves,  grain, 
coal,  sand,  sugar  and  bakers'  riddles.  Fire  fenders, 
sand  screens,  hatters'  hurls,  dusters  for  paper-mills, 
cellar  and  window  guards,  netting,  wire  lace,  bird 
cages,  plate  covers  and  brass  screens.'' 

In  the  following  vear  Mr.  Bigelow  advertised  for 
two  girls  who  could  take  a  loom  to  their  dwelling. 

In  1845,  Mr.  Samuel  Ayres  began  to  weave  wire 
for  Mr.  Bigelow  in  a  shop  in  Norwich  Street.  Mr. 
Bigelow  then  had  three  looms — one  large  and  two 
small  ones — and  the  business  employed  in  all  six 
hands,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Bigelow's  sons. 

The  business  of  wire-working  was  subsequently 
conducted  by  several  firms,  and  finally  consolidated 
in  the  National  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  Jonah  H.  Bigelow,  a  son  of  Jabez  Bigelow,  is 
president.  This  company  has  conducted  a  prosper- 
ous busine->s  for  many  years,  manufacturing  a  very 
large  variety  of  wire  goods. 
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The  business  now  conducted  by  the  Wire  Goods 
Company  was  commenced  by  Charles  G.  Washburn 
in  the  fall  of  1880,  on  the  top  floor  of  the  building 
then  and  now  occupied  by  C.  H.  Hutchins  &  Com- 
pany, in  Allen's  Court.  The  articles  manufactured 
were  wire  goods  for  cotton  and  woolen  machinery. 

September  12,  1882,  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  The  AVire  Goods  Company,  and  was  con- 
tinued for  a  time  in  Allen  Court,  but  was  subse- 
quently moved  into  the  brick  factory  in  Union  Street, 
the  present  situation.  Meantime,  the  bu.siness  has 
very  much  enlarged,  employing  at  the  present  time 
one  hundred  and  twenty  hands.  In  1888  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Ayres  Manufacturing  Company  was  pur- 
chased and  merged  in  that  of  the  Wire  Goods  Com- 
pany. Among  the  articles  manufactured  are  bright 
iron  and  brass  gimlet-pointed  wire  goods  of  all  kinds. 
Belt  hooks,  hitching  rings,  hand-rail  screws,  ham- 
mock hooks,  double-pointed  tacks,  a  large  variety  of 
wire  goods  and  a  number  of  patented  specialties  ;  in 
fact,  "  everything  in  wire."  Mr.  A.  W.  Parmelee  is 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  company. 

Hamblin  &  Russell,  in  Front  Street,  are  also  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  a  variety  of  wire  goods 
similar  to  those  made  by  the  National  Manufacturing 
Company. 

Henry  E.  Dean,  Austin  St.,  manufactures  a  special 
line  of  general  hardware  and  house  goods,  elevator  and 
window  guards,  also  all  kinds  of  steel  wire  brushes. 

Another  use  to  which  wire  is  put  in  Worcester  is 
the  manufacture  of  rivets  and  burrs,  which  is  con- 
ducted by  Reed  &  Prince,  42  Gardner  Street,  in  the 
basement  of  the  pistol  factory.  This  industry  was 
established  in  1886. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the  variety  of 
articles  and  machinery,  manufactured  in  Worcester, 
into  whichwire  enters  in  one  form  or  another. 

Copperas.  —  An  interesting  illustration  of  the 
utilization  of  waste  products  is  found  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphate  of  iron  or  green  vitriol — commonly 
known  as  copperas,  and  popularly,  but  erroneously, 
supposed  to  be  a  salt  of  copper — from  the  waste  sul- 
phuric acid  used  in  cleaning  wire.  This  waste  acid, 
heavily  charged  as  it  is  with  iron,  is  taken  to  the 
works  of  W.  E.  Cutter  &  Co.,  where,  after  being 
evaporated  in  lead-lined  tanks  in  which  iron  in  the 
form  of  waste  wire  has  been  placed  to  further  neu- 
tralize the  acid,  is  drawn  off  into  large  cooling-tanks, 
and  the  copperas  is  deposited  in  green  crystals  upon 
sticks  suspended  in  the  liquid.  Copperas  is  used  in 
dyeing  as  a  disinfectant,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
ink,  and  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  Venetian  red, 
also  made  by  W.  E.  Cutter  &  Co.  7,000,000  pounds 
of  copperas  are  manufactured  by  this  company  an- 
nually, representing  about  700  short  tons  of  metallic 
iron ;  about  one-third  of  the  copperas  is  converted 
into  Venetian  red,  of  which  the  annual  product  is 
2000  tons.  This  is  an  oxide  of  iron  paint,  and  is 
very  extensively  used. 


Copperas  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
iron  pyrites — sulphate  of  iron.  In  1830  a  bed  of  iron 
pyrites  was  discovere(;l  in  Hubbardston,  and  Mr. 
Bennett,  of  that  place,  with  Messrs.  John  Green, 
Benjamin  F.  Heywood  and  James  Green,  of  Worces- 
ter, formed  a  company  for  the  manufacture  of  cop- 
peras, and  began  operations  ;  but  the  enterprise  did 
not  prove  successful.  In  December,  1828,  the  canal 
boat  "  Worcester,"  Captain  Green,  among  other 
things,  brought  one  ton  of  copperas  from  Provi- 
dence. 


CHAPTER    CXCVI. 
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M.\NUFACTURING   AND   MECHANICAI,   INDUSTRIES. 

Carriages  and   Can  —  Wood-yijrliing  Machinery  —  Masicdl  InBtruments — 
EnvdopeB. 

Carriages  and  Cars. — The  business  of  carriage- 
making  was  conducted  in  Worcester  at  a  very  early 
day.     Curtis  &  Goddard  were  in  business  in  1808. 

In  1822  Osgood  Bradley  came  to  Worcester,  and 
started  the  stage  and  carriage  business  in  a  small 
shop  in  the  rear  of  what  is  now  Parker  Block  in 
Main  Street,  and  the  same  year  moved  into  what  is 
now  known  as  Atchison's  carriage-shop  in  School 
Street,  where  he  manufactured  and  kept  on  hand 
mail-coaches,  chaises,  gigs,  wagons,  sleighs,  cutters, 
etc.  Associated  with  Mr.  Bradley  was  John  Man- 
ning, harness-maker,  who  afterwards,  in  1825,  went 
into  business  with  Edward  M.  Burr,  in  the  manufac- 
ture to  order  of  coaches,  chaises,  saddles  and  harness, 
opposite  Stiles  &  Butman's  store,  a  few  rods  north  of 
the  brick  hotel. 

Osgood  Bradley  &  Co.  continued  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  coaches,  chaises  and  harnesses  in  School 
Street,  near  Captain  Thomas'  coffee-house,  and  were 
succeeded  by  Solon  Fay,  September  2,  1829. 

Albert  Tolman  was  born  in  Lincoln,  Mass.,  and 
came  from  Concord  to  Worcester  in  1833.  At  this 
time,  it  must  be  remembered,  manufacturing  in 
Worcester  was  in  a  very  primitive  condition ;  the 
shops  were  all  very  small,  and  the  proprietor,  with 
one  or  two  workmen  and  an  apprentice,  usually  did 
the  work. 

In  1833,  Mr.  Tolman  formed  a  co-partnership  with 
Mr.  Samuel  L.  Hunstable,  and  advertised  to  do  chaise 
and  harness-making  in  the  yard  of  the  Central  Hotel. 
At  this  time  a  Mr.  Goddard  had  a  harness  shop  north 
of  the  Bay  State  House,  near  where  the  Waldo  Block 
now  is.  Benjamin  Goddard  was  a  carriage  maker, 
and  had  a  shop  on  the  corner  of  Waldo  and  Exchange 
Streets,  where  Walker's  ice  ofiice  now  is. 

A  Mr.  William  Leggett  was  at  that  time  an  old  har- 
ness-maker here,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  first 
conductors  on  the  Nashua  Railroad.  The  firm  of  Tol- 
man &  Hunstable  continued  until  1837,  when  the  firm 
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of  A.  Tolman  &  Co.,  was  formed,  composed  of  A.  Tol- 
man  and  G.  W.  Russell,  which  continued  forty  years. 
Their  work  for  many  years  was  the  manufacture  of 
first-class  family  carriages,  which  they  sent  all  over 
the  world,  some  of  them  going  to  California,  and  even 
to  Africa  and  Australia.  Mr.  Tolman  once  built  a 
carriage  for  Mrs.  Governor  Duncan,  of  Ohio,  before 
the  days  of  railroad  communication ;  it  was  shipped 
to  New  Orleans,  and  from  there  went  up  the  Ohio 
River  to  its  destination.  Now  hundreds  of  carriages 
come  from  Ohio  to  the  East  by  rail. 

Meantime  Mr.  Bradley  had  again  gone  into  business, 
and  in  1838,  Osgood  Bradley  sold  out  his  business  to 
Rice,  Breck  &  Brown,  and  prior  to  1842,  Bradley  & 
Rice  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  railroad  cars,  near 
the  Western  depot.  This  factory,  which  was  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  by  forty  feet,  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  May  12,  1842.  Mr.  Bradley  resumed  business 
alone  in  1849,  and  in  1850  had  in  his  employ  about 
one  hundred  men.  His  work  was  done  in  half  a  dozen 
buildings  scattered  over  two  and  a  half  acres  of  ground, 
and  at  this  time  he  had  in  process  of  construction 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  passenger  cars  at  an  average 
price  of  three  thousand  dollars,  besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  freight  cars. 

Mr.  Bradley  continued  in  business  alone  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1883,  when  he  took  into  partnership  his  sons, 
Henry  O.  and  Osgood  Bradley,  Jr.,  the  firm  being 
Osgood  Bradley  &  Sons.  Mr.  Bradley  remained  in 
the  firm  until  his  death,  in  1884,  the  firm-name  con- 
tinued and  his  sons  carrying  on  the  business. 

Mr.  Bradley  built  the  first  railroad  cars  in  this 
country  at  his  shop  in  School  Street.  He  built  four 
cars  for  the  Boston  &  Worcester  Railroad,  one  of  which 
was  drawn  to  Boston  over  the  old  turnpike  road  by 
four  horses. 

In  1847  Abraham  Flagg,  at  his  shop,  22  Exchange 
Street,  manufactured  I.  Woodcock's  patent  "  Wor- 
cesteree,''  a  two-wheeled  vehicle.  Woodcock,  Jones 
&  Co.  also  manufactured  them. 

In  1851  the  carriage  business  in  Worcester  sup- 
ported about  fifty  families.  The  largest  factory  was 
that  of  Tolman  &  Russell ;  it  embraced  some  half- 
dozen  buildings  and  gave  employment  to  twenty-five 
hands.  Most  of  their  carriages  were  of  the  more  ex- 
pensive kind.  At  this  time  they  were  fini^hing  three, 
one  for  the  Adams  House,  Boston  ;  one  for  a  New  Bed- 
ford merchant,  and  one  for  Mr.  White,  of  Worcester, 
"the  attentive  and  obliging  hackman,  whom  every- 
body knows  and  everybody  employs.''  Besides  these 
heavier  carriages,  Tolman  &  Russell  manufactured  a 
great  many  lighter  vehicles  of  various  patterns  and 
prices,  such  as  chaises,  phaetons,  rockaways  and 
buggies.  It  is  said  that  this  firm  at  one  time  refused 
to  take  a  large  contract  from  the  Government  for  the 
supply  of  army  wagons  for  the  use  of  the  array  during 
the  Mexican  War,  solely  on  the  ground  that  they  be- 
lieved the  war  to  be  unjust  and  did  not  wish  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  profits  of  such  injustice. 
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The  average  number  of  vehicles  manufactured  by 
Tolman  &  Russell  at  this  time  was  about  one  hundred 
per  year. 

The  establishment  of  Breck  &  Wilder  was  situated 
in  School  Steeet,  employing  somewhat  fewer  hands 
than  Tolman  &  Russell.  Their  shop  occupied  the 
site  formerly  occupied  by  Osgood  Bradley,  and  their 
business  was  confined  especially  to  omnibuses  and 
stage-coaches.  They  built  some  of  the  largest  omni- 
buses running  between  Boston  and  the  adjacent 
towns,  and  had,  in  April,  1851,  just  finished  an  omni- 
bus of  immense  proportions,  named  the  "  Jared 
Sparks,"  intended  to  run  on  the  line  between  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston. 

George  W.  Wilder  built  a  new  light  carriage  known 
as  the  "  York  wagon."  William  C.  Whiting's  car- 
riage factory,  in  Mechanic  Street,  employed  ten  hands 
on  light  carriages  of  all  descriptions. 

More  recently,  Tolman  &  Russell  have  confined 
themselves  almost  entirely  to  the  manufacture  of 
hearses,  which  find  a  market  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Tolman  retired  from  the  firm  in  1879.  The 
business  is  now  conducted  by  H.  J.  &  J.  E.  Russell. 

Under  the  old  apprentice  system  in  this  business- 
boys  were  taken  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  were  paid  from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  a  year 
and  their  board.  They  bought  their  own  clothes,  and 
the  last  year  of  their  apprenticeship  were  paid  seven- 
ty-five dollars,  which  included  a  "freedom  suit." 

About  1830  the  working  day  averaged  from  twelve 
to  thirteen  hours,  and  all  the  work  was  hand-work, 
down  to  the  rivets  and  bolts.  The  average  wages  of  a 
good  workman,  §1.25  per  day. 

As  late  as  1866  a  good  many  carriages  were  made 
by  0.  Blood  &  Sons,  Tolman  &  Russell  and  Geo.  T. 
Atchison,  but  most  of  the  carriages  used  in  this  city 
and  county  were  bought  in  Boston. 

The  best  carriages  sold  to-day  in  Worcester  are 
made  in  Merrimac  and  Amesbury,  Mass.  Cheaper 
carriages  come  from  the  western  part  of  New  York 
and  the  Western  States.  These  are  kept  in  stock 
by  the  different  carriage  depositaries,  and  probably  a 
thousand  sold  yearly  to  supply  the  demand  in  the 
city  and  county, 

George  C.  Dewhurst  who  established  the  first  reg- 
ular depositary  in  Worcester,  manufactures  sleighs. 
The  business  of  Geo.  T.  Atchison  is  largely  in  the 
manufacture  of  water-carts. 

Wood-Working  Machinery. —  The  automatic 
wood-planing  machine  was  invented  by  William 
Woodworth  in  1828. 

Previous  to  1836  the  manufacture  of  wood-working 
machinery  was  not  carried  on  as  a  separate  industry 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  In  that  year  the 
firm  of  J.  A.  Fay  &  Co.,  composed  of  J.  A.  Fay  and 
Edward  Josslyn,  commenced  the  business  in  Keene, 
N.  H.,  and  a  few  years  later  united  with  the  firm  of 
C.  B.  Rogers  &  Co.,  at  Norwich,  Conn. 
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In  April,  1839,  Thomas  E.  Daniels  was  located  at 
Court  Milli,  manufacturing  his  patent  planing- 
machines,  "  which  are  useful  in  squaring  out  timber 
for  machinery,  planing  floor  and  other  boards,  door, 
bed-stead  and  table  stulf,  also  ibr  hollowing  circles 
for  water-wheel  roundings  and  drum  locks  ;  he  also 
builds  machines  for  matching  boards,  grooving  floor 
plank,  and  under  floor  plank,  where  it  is  desirable  to 
put  mortar  between  floors  in  factories  to  prevent  fire  ; 
recommended  by  Davis  &  Howe  ;  Ruggles,  Nourse 
&  Mason  ;  White  &  Boyden ;  Henry  Gouldiug  & 
Co.;  Horatio  Phelps.''  He  sold  out  his  business  to 
Deacon  Eichard  Ball  and  Thomas  Rice,  who  were 
succeeded  by  Ball  &  Ballard. 

In  1843,  Goddard,  Rice  &  Co.,  put  in  the  first  plan- 
ing-machine  that  went  by  power  in  Worcester  County. 
In  October,  184G,  Arad  Woodworth,  New  Worcester, 
showed  a  machine  for  planing  window  blind  shades  ; 
and  in  1847,  Charles  Price,  successor  to  Price  & 
Hartwell,  was  engaged  in  building  planing-machines 
at  No.  2  Central  Street. 

In  1849  Howe,  Cheney  &  Co.,  at  Court  Mills,  had 
made  arrangements  to  build  the  Daniels  Planing, 
Machine,  to  plane  all  wood  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
wide,  and  from  four  to  fifty  feet  in  length. 

At  the  Mechanics'  Exhibition  in  1851,  Ephraim  C. 
Tainter  exhibited  a  Daniels  Planer  embodying  many 
improvements.  His  factory  was  at  the  Junction  shop, 
and  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  Mr.  Gardner  Childs, 
who,  in  1853,  sold  his  interest  to  the  Keene  and  Norwich 
companies  already  referred  to,  and  the  business  was 
conducted  as  a  branch  under  the  name  of  J.  A.  Fay 
&  Co.,  who  also  manufactured  plows,  power  and  foot 
mortising  machinery,  tenoning  and  sash-moulding 
and  matching-machines.  The  machines  of  their 
manufacture  became  known  throughout  this  country 
and  in  Europe.  In  December,  1858,  they  were  build- 
ing a  fifty-foot  planer  and  other  machinery  for  the 
Don  Pedro  Riilroad  in  Brazil. 

In  1858,  and  prior  to  that  time,  Ball  &  Williams 
(Richard  Ball  and  Warren  Williams),  successors  to  Ball 
&  Ballard,  were  engaged  in  School  Street,  in  the 
manufacture  of  planing-machines  for  wood-working 
and  of  improved  sash  and  moulding-machines.  They 
had  just  sent  an  improved  Woodworth  planer  to 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  Warren  Williams  re- 
tired in  1865.  Mr.  Ball,  with  his  son-in-law,  built 
the  factory  in  Salisbury  Street,  now  occupied  by 
Witherby,  Rugg  &  Richardson. 

In  1859  J.  A.  Fay  &  Co.  occupied  one  hundred  feet 
of  the  second  floor  of  Col.  Estabrook's  shop  at  the 
Junction,  and  employed  thirty  hands  in  making  wood- 
working machinery,  and  had  then  recently  sent  a  saw- 
mill to  Rio  Janeiro. 

In  1859  Mr.  Fay  died,  but  the  business  was  carried 
on  by  his  widow  and  the  remaining  partners. 

In  1864  they  opened  a  warehouse  at  107  Liberty 
Street,  New  York,  for  the  sale  of  their  products,  and 
were  the  pioneers  there  in  this  line  of  business. 


In  1877  William  B.  Mclver  and  his  brother,  J.  C, 
purchased  the  tools,  stock  and  good-will  of  the  old 
firm  and  continued  the  business  under  the  name  of 
Mclver  Bros.  &  Co.  They  engaged  in  the  general 
manufacture  of  wood-working  machinery  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  than  had  been  done  in  the  former  com- 
panies. Mclver  Bros.  &  Co.  now  occupy  the  shop 
below  the  Junction,  built  by  Wood,  Light  &  Co.,  and 
in  addition  to  their  other  business  are  largely  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  coffee  machinery  for  Central 
America  and  other  coffee-growing  countries. 

Witherby,  Rugg  &  Richardson  began  business  in 
1864,  in  the  Armsby  building,  with  twenty  men,  and 
employ  at  this  time,  at  their  location  in  Grove  Street, 
seventy-five  men.  They  make  a  large  variety  of  wood- 
working machinery,  which  goes  to  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Musical  Instruments. — The  principle  of  produc- 
ing music  by  the  vibratory  motion  of  a  reed  la  most 
simply  illustrated  in  thejewsharp,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  this  principle  through  the  successive  stages 
of  harmonium,  accordion,  elbow  melodeon,  with  foot- 
pedal  for  working  the  wind-chest,  has  resulted  finally 
in  the  cabinet  organ  of  to-day.  This  development 
has  taken  place  within  the  present  century. 

The  business  of  organ-building  has  been  conducted 
in  Worcester  for  more  than  forty  years.  In  1847 
Mr.  N.  B.  Jewett  was  engaged  here  in  making  me- 
lodeons,  and  in  1849  Mr.  Milton  M.  Morse,  who  came 
from  Concord,  N.  H.,  manufactured  seraphines,  me- 
lodeons  and  eolians  for  church  and  parlor  use.  The 
first  melodeon  was  copied  from  the  accordion.  Mr. 
Abraham  Prescott,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  manufacturer 
of  bass  viols  and  violoncellos,  made  an  accordion  for 
Mr.  James  A.  Bazen,  of  Canton,  who  thereupon  had  an 
enlarged  one  made  by  Mr.  Morse,  then  in  his  employ. 

In  1847  the  firm  of  Farley,  Pierson  &  Co.,  con- 
sisting of  John  A.  Farley,  John  G.  Pierson  and  M.  M. 
Morse,  began  business,  which  was  conducted  in  the 
old  Burnside  Building,  in  Main  Street.  The  first 
cases  for  this  company  were  made  by  Partridge  & 
Taber.  The  first  melodeon  made  was  a  four-octave 
melodeon,  held  in  the  lap,  with  two  rows  of  keys, 
sharps  and  flats.  The  round  keys  were  pushed  in  like 
the  keys  upon  the  small  concertinas  which  are  made 
now.  The  sharp  keys  bad  black  rings  painted  on 
the  ivory.  The  melodeon  was  held  in  the  lap,  and, 
while  the  keys  were  operated  by  the  hands,  the  elbows 
worked  the  bellows.  These  instruments  were  greatly 
enlarged  until  they  were  put  upon  legs  and  called 
seraphines,  the  bellows  still  being  worked  with  the 
elbows. 

The  cabinet  organ  is  the  melodeon  on  a  large  scale. 
Modern  instruments  have  the  exhaust  bellows,  while 
the  old  instruments  have  the  pressure  bellows.  At 
the  beginning  this  company  had  six  hands;  Mr. 
Morse  did  the  tuning,  Mr.  Farley  made  the  reeds, 
and  Mr.  Pierson  the  wood-work.  Subsequently,  in 
1852,  Pierson  &  Loring  succeeded  to  the  business. 
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One  of  the  first  melodeon-tops  made  by  this  com- 
pany was  twenty-two  inches  long,  twelve  inches  wide, 
with  four  octaves.  The  bellows  were  made  in  two 
folds  ;  when  the  wind  went  out  of  one  fold  it  came  in 
and  filled  the  other.  At  the  last  New  England  Fair 
one  of  these  instruments,  made  forty  years  ago,  wad 
shown  and  operated. 

Taylor  &  Farley  were  manufacturing  melodeons  in 
1855,  and  in  1862  harmoniums  for  parlors,  churches 
and  schools.  In  1865  their  factory  in  Hermon  Street 
was  erected. 

In  1856,  the  Steam  Music  Company  was  formed  to 
manufacture  the  calliope,  an  instrument  designed  to 
produce  music  by  steam — the  invention  of  a  Mr.  .1.  C. 
Stoddard. 

In  June,  1858,  E.  Harrington  &  Co.,  at  the  Junction 
shop,  manufactured  melodeon  reeds,  succeeded  by  A. 
Davis  &  Co. 

In  1859  the  American  Steam  Music  Company  was 
located  in  Estabrook's  building  and  employed  twelve 
hands  in  the  manufacture  of  calliopes  and  terpsi- 
choreans. 

"The  latter  is  an  entirely  new  thing,  and  this  com- 
pany has  just  completed  the  first  one  as  an  experi- 
ment. Its  notes  are  agreeable  and  pleasant  to  the  ear. 
The  music  for  these  instruments  is  arranged  by  M. 
Arbuckle,  leader  of  Fisk's  Cornet  Band,  on  the  same 
floor.'' 

In  1860  the  calliope  was  introduced  into  England. 

The  Loring  &  Blake  Organ  Company,  located  in 
Union  Street,  was  incorporated  in  1868.  Messrs. 
Loring  &  Blake,  the  founders,  were  at  one  time  with 
Taylor  &  Farley  Organ  Company,  and  first  engaged  in 
business  in  Southbridge  Street,  in  French's  building, 
and  afterwards  moved  to  the  building  in  Hammond 
Street,  which  was  later  burned  down  and  never  re- 
built. From  there  they  moved  to  the  Adams  Block, 
between  Main  and  Southbridge  Streets,  the  site  of  the 
new  Post-Oflice,  and  also  hired  some  rooms  of  E.  S. 
Stone,  their  mill-work  being  done  in  Cyprass  Street. 
They  now  occupy  the  large  five-story  brick  factory  in 
Union  Street. 

The  lumber  used  by  this  company  comes  compar- 
tively  dry,  but  they  have  two  large  dry-houses  with  a 
capacity  of  fifty  thousand  feet.  From  the  dry-houses 
the  lumber  passes  to  the  mill-room,  is  cut  up  into  the 
proper  sizes  and  glued;  it  then  goes  through  the 
scraping  and  smoothing-machines.  This  company 
uses  a  machine  for  carving  which  does  many  parts  of 
the  work  formerly  done  by  hand,  although  some  of 
the  work  can  still  be  done  cheaper  by  hand  than  by 
machinery.  From  the  mill-room,  with  its  multipli- 
city of  saws  and  wood-working  machinery  the  work 
goes  to  the  case-room,  adjoining  which  is  the  tuning- 
room  ;  here  tbe  tuner  has  a  set  of  reeds  pitched,  from 
which  the  reeds  are  fitted  for  the  organ.  Formerly  the 
reeds  were  left  perfectly  straight,  but  now  are  bent 
somewhat,  which  is  supposed  to  give  a  superior  tone. 
'  This  is  a  return  to  the  earlier  practice,  as  the  reeds  of 


the  first  melodeons  were  made  in  this  way.  This  com- 
pany uses  a  patent  stop  motion  of  its  own  on  its  organs. 
The  work  of  the  factory  is  all  divided  into  depart- 
ments ;  the  reeds  and  reed-boards  are  purchased  out- 
side, and  put  into  cases  in  the  factory.  The  bellows 
stock  is  also  purchased. 

The  Taber  Organ  Company  in  Hermon  Street — N. 
H.  Ingraham,  president,  William  B.  Baker,  treasurer, 
—was  established  in  1872  as  the  Worcester  Organ 
Company.  Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  William  B.  Taber, 
who  had  been  with  Loring  &  Blake  Organ  Company, 
bought  the  business,  and  later,  in  1877,  the  Taber 
Organ  Company  was  formed,  starting  with  fifteen 
hands.  The  company  now  employ  forty.  Their  pro- 
duct goes  all  over  the  world.  The  changes  and  im- 
provements made  in  organ-building,  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  in  the  styles  of  cases,  in  couplers  and 
tremolos — the  change  in  the  latter  being  from  the 
valve  to  the  fan  tremolo. 

The  company  now  known  as  the  Worcester  Organ 
Company  is  a  continuation  of  the  business  formerly 
conducted  by  E.  P.  Carpenter,  and  has  now  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  pianos.  The  manufac- 
ture of  organ-reeds,  while  closely  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  organs,  is  a  distinct  business.  Pre- 
vious to  1846  reeds  were  made  by  hand.  About  that 
time  Jeremiah  Carhart,  of  New  York,  devised  ma- 
chinery for  making  the  organ-reed  to  be  used  with 
exhaust  bellows,  which  he  had  invented  and  patented. 
Redding  &  Harrington,  of  Worcester,  also  devised  a 
machine  for  making  the  reeds.  Mr.  A.  H.  Ham- 
mond bought  a  one-third  interest  in  this  business 
and,  finally,  all  of  it.  The  Hammond  shop,  in  May 
Street,  now  does  a  large  domestic  and  foreign  busi- 
ness, and  employs  two  hundred  hands. 

George  W.  Ingalls  &  Co.,  Hermon  Street,  manufac- 
ture organ-reeds  and  reed-boards,  Parker  tremolos 
and  octave  couplers  and  fan  tremolos. 

The  Munroe  Organ  Reed  Company  was  established 
in  1860.  It  was  incorporated  in  1869  with  a  capital 
of  $1.S,800,  and  employed  ten  men.  In  1876  the 
capital  was  increased  to  $60,000,  and  in  1878  they 
added  to  the  manufacture  of  reeds  that  of  automatic 
instruments;  since  then  they  have  employed  some- 
thing like  250  men  at  one  time.  In  1879  they  moved 
to  their  present  location  in  Union  Street,  where  they 
have  the  most  complete  facilities  and  most  ingenious 
machinery  for  the  prosecution  of  their  business. 
They  use  from  150,000  to  200,000  pounds  of  sheet 
brass  per  year,  from  which  the  rough  frame-work  of 
the  reed  is  punched;  it  is  then  planed  and  milled; 
the  reed  grooved  and  the  tongue  securely  fastened  in 
place  by  machinery;  another  machine  letters  the 
reeds,  of  which  15,000  are  manufactured  daily.  The 
reed-boards  are  made  of  the  best  Michigan  quartered 
pine.  The  places  for  the  reeds  are  cut  in  the  reed- 
boards  by  machinery.  The  product  of  this  company 
goes  all  over  the  world.  The  export  business  amounts 
to  $100,000  per  year. 
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Envelopes.— Envelopes  weie  first  used  in  England 
between  1830  and  1839,  but  only  in  a  very  limited 
way,  a.s  the  use  of  an  enveloiJC  called  for  double  post- 
age, the  law  then  being  that  postage  should  be  charged 
for  the  number  of  pieces  of  paper.  This  explains  the 
custom,  then  prevailing,  of  folding  the  letter-sheet  to 
make  it  answer  the  purpose  of  an  envelope. 

The  Penny  Post  was  established  in  1840  by  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  and  a  demand  for  envelopes  was  at 
once  created. 

Up  to  this  time,  and  for  several  years  after,  all  the 
envelopes  used  were  cut  by  hand  ;  each  stationer  had 
blank  patterns  of  several  sizes  of  envelopes,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  sharp  penknife  cut  the  blanks  three  or 
four  at  a  time.  On  rainy  days  these  blanks  were 
folded  and  stuck  together  in  the  form  of  envelopes. 
There  are  to-day,  in  this  country,  stationers  in  busi- 
ness who  in  early  life  made  in  this  way  all  the  envel- 
opes sold  in  their  stores. 

The  first  machine  for  making  envelopes  was  in- 
vented in  1845  by  Edwin  Hill,  a  brother  of  Sir  Row- 
land Hill,  the  father  of  penny  postage. 

Worcester  has  taken  a  foremost  place  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  manufacture  of  machine-made  envel- 
opes. The  third  United  States  patent  on  a  machine 
for  making  envelopes  was  issued  to  Dr.  Russell  L. 
Hawes,  of  this  city,  in  1853 ;  the  two  preceding  pat- 
ents were  upon  machines  of  no  practical  value,  so 
that  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  first  successful  ma- 
chine in  the  United  States  for  making  envelopes  was 
invented  and  patented  by  a  Worcester  man  and  built 
in  the  city  of  Worcester. 

Dr.  Hawes  was  then  agent  for  GoddardA  Rice,  and 
saw  in  New  York  some  hand-made  envelopes,  very 
likely  made  by  a  Pole  named  Karcheski,  who  is  said 
to  have  made  the  fir.st  hand-made  envelopes  in  this 
country. 

Dr.  Hawes  thought  he  could  make  envelopes  by 
machinery,  and,  returning  to  Worcester,  built  a  ma- 
chine in  the  shop  of  Gdddard  &  Rice,  which  was  sub- 
sequently patented.  The  blank  for  the  envelope  was 
first  cut  out  by  a  die,  then  the  sealing  flap  was  gummed, 
the  envelope  blanks  being  spread  out,  one  overlapping 
the  other,  and  the  gum  applied  with  an  ordinary 
brush.  When  the  gum  was  dry  the  blanks  were  in- 
troduced into  the  folding-machine,  which  was  a  self- 
ft-eder,  and  in  this  Dr.  Hawes  applied  the  principle 
which  is  used  on  every  successful  envelope-machine 
in  existence. 

Up  to  this  time  all  attempts  at  making  envelopes 
by  machinery  had  dealt  only  with  the  folding  of  the 
envelope,  the  blanks  being  fed  to  the  machine  by 
hand.  Dr.  Hawes  went  a  .step  farther,  and  attached 
a  feeding  device  to  his  folding-machine. 

The  blanks,  having  been  cut  and  gummed  on  one 
edge,  were  led  to  the  machine  in  bunches  of  five 
hundred;  gum  was  applied  to  the  under  side  of  the 
picker,  which  descended  on  top  of  the  pile  of  blanks; 
the  top  blank   adhered  to  the  picker  and  by  it  was 


lifted  to  the  carriage,  which  conveyed  it  under  the 
plunger  by  which  the  blank  was  forced  into  the  fold- 
ingbox.  Small  wings  then  folded  over  the  flaps  of 
the  envelope  and  the  gum  by  which  the  blank  had 
been  elevated  to  the  carriage  now  performed  a  second 
office,  that  is,  sticking  the  envelope  together.  The 
envelopes  thus  made  by  Dr.  Hawes  were  sold  to 
Jonathan  Grout. 

Jt  required  the  services  of  one  girl  to  attend  the 
machine,  while  it  took  half  the  time  of  another  girl 
to  spread  the  gum  on  the  sealing-flaps,  so  that  three 
girls  could  produce  a  finished  product  of  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  envelopes  in  ten  hours. 

Thinking  the  machine  had  reached  its  maximum 
product,  Dr.  Hawes,  who  meantime  had  moved  to  the 
factory  of  T.  K.  Earle  Manufacturing  Company  in 
Grafton  Street,  sold  out,  in  1857,  to  Hartshorn  & 
Trumbull  (Charles  W.  and  George  F.  Hartshorn  and 
Joseph  Trumbull),  who  were  succeeded  in  1861  by 
Trumbull,  Waters  &  Co.  (.Joseph  Trumbull  and  Lucius 
Waters).  In  186G  Hill,  Devoe  &  Co.  succeeded  to  the 
business.     Mr.  W.  H.  Hill  is  the  present  proprietor. 

The  principal  improvements  made  in  machinery 
have  been  in  increasing  the  capacity,  and  with  that, 
improving  the  quality  of  the  manufacture,  as  the  en- 
velopes made  on  the  old  machines  would  not  now  be 
considered  saleable. 

At  the  present  time  one  girl  attending  two  ma- 
chines can  produce  seventy  thousand  envelopes  in 
ten  hours.  Mr.  Hill  owns  the  patent  on  his  machines, 
they  having  been  assigned  to  him  by  the  inventor,  in 
his  employ,  Mr.  Abraham  A.  Rheutan,  who  has  done 
much  to  contribute  to  improvements  in  envelope 
machinery. 

The  Reay  machine  is  also  used  in  this  establish- 
ment. This  is  the  invention  of  George  H.  Reay,  of 
New  York,  and  was  patented  in  1863.  From  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
hands  are  employed  in  this  factory. 

The  next  Worcester  man  to  make  valuable  improve- 
ments in  envelope  machinery  was  Mr.  James  G. 
Arnold,  who,  in  1858,  devised  a  machine  cutting  the 
material  for  an  envelope  from  a  roll  of  paper,  and 
also  gummed  and  folded  the  envelope  complete  in 
one  operation.  He  introduced  into  this  machine  the 
drying  chain.  By  this  invention,  the  gum,  which 
theretofore  had  been  applied  to  the  sealing-flap  with  a 
brush,  was  applied  to  the  envelope  by  the  machine, 
and  after  the  machine  had  folded  the  envelopes  they 
were  deposited  in  this  drying  chain,  or  endless  belt 
with  fingers,  the  envelopes  being  kept  separate  while 
the  gum  on  the  envelopes  was  drying. 

This  principle  is  a  feature  in  nearly  all  envelope 
machinery  of  the  present  day,  excepting  the  machines 
invented   by  D.  W.  &  H.  D.  Swift. 

While  Mr.  Arnold's  machine  was  not  a  practical 
success,  it  had  in  it  the  foundation  principles  upon 
which  the  success  of  the  self-gumming  envelope- 
machine  depends. 
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In  1864  G.  Henry  Whitcomb  came  into  possession 
of  the  Arnold  machines,  and  began  the  business  of 
envelope-making  in  a  small  building  in  School  Street, 
where  the  engine-house  now  stands.  In  1865  he 
removed  to  the  north  corner  of  Main  and  Walnut 
Streets,  where  he  remained  till  January,  1866,  when 
he  removed  to  Bigelow  Court ;  he  was  then  making 
one  hundred  thousand  envelopes  per  day.  This  fac- 
tory was  the  first  building  in  the  United  States  used 
exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  envelopes. 

At  that  time  Mr.  David  Whitcomb  sold  out  his  in- 
terest in  the  hardware  store  of  Calvin  Foster,  and 
joined  his  son,  the  firm  being  G.  Henry  Whitcomb 
&Co. 

In  1873  the  business  was  moved  into  the  present 
factory  in  Salisbury  Street,  additions  to  which  were 
built  in  1878  and  in  1886.  In  1884  the  firm  became 
a  corporation,  known  as  the  Whitcomb  Envelope 
Company.  The  machines  used  have  been  built  on 
their  own  premises,  and  the  patents  upon  them  are 
owned  by  the  company.  The  machines  are  the  in- 
vention of  Messrs.  D.  W.  &  H.  D.  Swift,  who,  in 
1871,  built  one  upon  an  entirely  new  principle,  capa- 
ble of  making  thirty-five  thousand  envelopes  in  ten 
hours. 

In  1876  the  Messrs,  Swift  invented  their  first  self- 
gummiiig  machine.  A  girl  could  run  two  of  these 
machines,  making  seventy  thousand  envelopes  in  ten 
hours.  The  product  was  automatically  registered, 
these  being  the  only  machines  in  the  world  with  a 
clock  attachment. 

Besides  the  invention  of  four  distinct  envelope- 
machines,  the  Messrs.  Swift  have  patented  an  auto- 
matic printing-press,  for  printing  envelopes.  The 
blanks  are  fed  to  the  machines  in  three  or  four 
thousand  lotr",  picked  up  singly  by  the  air-feed,  and 
carried  into  the  press,  where  they  receive  the  im- 
pression. Thej'  are  then  discharged  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  machine  and  piled  up,  ready  for  the 
envelope  fojdiug-niachine. 

The  construction  of  this  press  is  very  simple.  It 
has  a  stop-motion  attachment,  and  is  so  delicately 
adjusted  that  a  single  hair  stretched  across  the  attach- 
ment will  spring  the  let-ofi"  motion  and  the  press  will 
stop.  Seven  presses,  each  capable  of  producing 
30,000  impressions  in  ten  hours,  can  be  run  by  a  man 
and  girl,  making  a  total  of  200,000  impressions  with 
only  two  operatives.  The  great  efficiency  of  this  ma- 
chine will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  considered  that 
11,000  to  12,000  impressions  is  a  large  day's  work  for 
an  operative  on  an  ordinary  job  press. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  hands  are  employed  in  the 
Whitcomb  Envelope  Factory.  Their  daily  product 
is  one  million  envelopes,  with  a  capacity  of  double 
that  amount. 

To  illustrate  the  efficiency  of  the  Swift  machine, 
owned  by  the  Whitcomb  Envelope  Company,  it  can 
be  said  that  Herman  Schott,  the  largest  envelope- 
maker  in  Germany ;  Alexander  Pirie  &  Son,  Aber- 


deen, Scotland,  the  largest  envelope-makers  in  the 
world ;  and  Fenner  &  Appleton,  of  London,  one  of 
the  largest  envelope-makers  in  England,  several 
years  ago  equipped  their  factories  with  the  Swift 
machine. 

The  Logan,  Swift  &  Brigham  Envelope  Company 
was  incorporated  February  1,  1884.  Messrs.  Logan, 
Swift  &  Brigham  were  for  a  long  time  associated  with 
the  Whitcomb  Envelope  Company.  Their  machinery 
is  the  invention  of  Messrs.  D.  W.  &  H.  D.  Swift,  who 
have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Whit- 
comb Company.  Logan,  Swift  &  Brigham  employ 
one  hundred  hands. 

Upon  reviewing  the  history  of  these  three  compa- 
nies, it  is  apparent  that  Worcester  has  been  most 
prominently  identified  with  the  inception  and  devel- 
opment of  machine-made  envelopes.  The  most  im- 
portant contributions  that  have  been  made  to  this  art 
have  come  from  Dr.  Hawes,  Mr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Rheutan 
and  the  Messrs.  Swift,  who  have  taken  out  upwards 
of  twenty  patents.  The  production  of  a  single  oper- 
ative has  been  increased  from  less  than  10,000  staple 
envelopes  per  day  to  70,000. 

In  1864  six  males  and  sixty  females  were  employed 
in  the  envelope  business  in  Worcester.  The  capital 
invested  was  830,000. 

To-day  three  millions  of  staple  envelopes  are  made 
daily,  which  is  between  one-fourth  and  one-third 
of  the  entire  product  of  the  United  States,  and 
constant  employment  is  given  to  four  hundred 
operatives. 


CHAPTER    CXCVII. 
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MANUFACTURING  AND  MECHANICAL   INDUSTRIES. 
Fire-Arms-~IroH  and  Steel  Bimness^Screwe — Steam-Engines — Boilert. 

Fire- Arms. — Harding  Slocomb,  December  6, 1820, 
notifies  his  friends  that  he  has  established  his  business 
as  gunsmith  in  Worcester,  opposite  Jeremiah  Robin- 
son's drug  store,  a  few  rods  south  of  the  Court-House, 
where  he  manufactures  twist  and  straight  rifles,  fowl- 
ing-pieces, and  has  musket-guns  and  pistol-flints  for 
sale.  These  fire-arms  were,  of  course,  all  made  with 
the  old  flint-lock. 

At  this  time  Asa  Waters  (2d)  had  a  gun-factory  in 
Millbury,  where  he  made  government  arms.  Ware  & 
Wheelock,  at  the  top  of  Front  Street,  opposite  the 
City  Hall,  in  1825,  manufactured  guns,  and  in  1833 
Joseph  S.  Ware  and  John  R.  Morse  were  established 
in  Main  Street,  where  guns,  rifles,  fowling-pieces  and 
muskets  were  made  to  order. 

Ethan  Allen  is  identified  with  this  business  from  an 
early  day  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  contributed 
very  largely  to  improvements  in  methods  and  ma- 
chinery. Mr.  Allen  was  born  in  Bellingham,  Mass., 
in  1810,  where  he  received  a  common-school  education, 
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His  first  mechanical  employment  was  in  a  machine- 
shop  in  the  town  of  Franklin. 

In  1831  he  was  engaged  in  manufacturing  shoe 
cutlery  in  Milford,  and  in  1832  moved  to  what  was 
then  known  as  New  England  Village,  in  the  town  of 
Grafton,  where  he  commenced  the  manufacture  of  the 
Lambert  Cane  gun,  in  connection  with  shoe  cutlery. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  fire-arms  business 
which  he  prosecuted  so  successfully  thereafter. 

In  1833  he  built  a  shop,  which  he  occupied  for  some 
time  for  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms  and  shoe-kit ; 
this  is  still  standing  and  used  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. In  1834  Mr.  Allen  manufactured  the  saw-handle 
target  rifle-pistol,  and  it  is  said  that  in  1835  he  took 
one  of  these  pistols  to  New  York,  and  showed  it  to  a 
Mr.  Speis,  who  was  engaged  in  selling  fire-arms,  and 
asked  if  there  would  be  any  demand  for  such  an  article. 
Mr.  Speis  looked  at  the  pistol,  and  said  :  "  Do  you 
make  these  ?  "  Mr.  Allen  replied  "  Yes."  "  What  is 
your  price?"  Mr.  Allen  named  it.  "  Why  don't  you 
ask  twice  as  much  ?  "  was  the  reply  ;  "  I  will  take  all 
you  can  make." 

Thus  encouraged,  Mr.  Allen  returned  to  New 
England  Village  and  began  to  make  the  pistols.  Soon 
after  he  invented  the  self-cocking  revolver,  which  was 
widely  known  at  that  period,  and  subsequently  during 
the  Mexican  War  and  the  California  gold  discoveries, 
during  which  time  the  business  was  most  prosperous 
and  profitable.  As  a  gold-miner,  Mark  Twain 
"  Roughing  It,"  gives  an  amusing  description  of  his 
experience  with  this  self-cocking  revolver,  and  the 
degree  of  skill  in  marksmanship  which  he  had  acquired 
by  constant  practice.  "  There  was,"  he  says,  "  no  safe 
place  in  all  the  region  round  about."  On  one  occasion 
he  brought  down  a  cow  fifty  yards  to  the  left  of  the 
target,  when  an  interested  spectator  persuaded  him  to 
purchase  the  carcass. 

About  1837  Mr.  Allen  took  into  partnership  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Charles  Thurber,  who  remained 
in  business  with  him  until  1856,  when  the  firm  was 
dissolved,  Mr.  Thurber  retiring. 

Early  in  the  fifties  he  associated  with  himself 
another  brother-in-law,  Mr.  T.  P.  Wheelock,  who 
died  in  1863,  the  firm  being  Allen  &  Wheelock.  In 
1842  the  company  moved  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  where 
they  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms.  In  1847 
they  came  to  Worcester  and  located  in  Merrifleld's 
building,  where  they  remained  until  the  great  fire  of 
1854.  Immediately  after,  they  erected  a  shop  at  the 
Junction,  now  occupied  by  the  L.  D.  Thayer  Manu- 
facturing Company  and  the  Worcester  Elevator  Com- 
pany, where  the  business  was  for  some  years  prose- 
cuted by  them  and  their  successors. 

The  removal  from  Norwich  was  the  practical  be- 
ginning of  the  fire-arms  business  in  Worcester ;  since 
which  time  it  has  been  a  most  important  industry. 
Previous  to  that  date  there  was  nothing  that  could 
properly  be  called  a  manufactory  ;  there  were  a  few 
small  shops,  but  nothing  more. 


In  1865,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Wheelock, 
Mr.  Allen  took  into  partnership  his  two  sons-in-law, 
Messrs.  S.  Forehand  and  H.  C.  Wadsworth,  under  the 
name  of  Ethan  Allen  &  Company,  and  so  continued 
until  the  death  of  Mr.  Allen,  January,  1871 ;  after 
that,  the  business  was  continued  by  the  surviving 
partners,  under  the  firm  name  of  Forehand  &  Wads- 
worth.  Since  1883  the  business  has  been  prosecuted 
by  Mr.  Forehand  alone,  and  since  1876  has  been 
located  in  the  Stone  shop  at  the  Junction,  known  as 
the  Old  Tainter  Mill. 

Mr.  Allen  was  a  mechanic  and  inventor  of  superior 
capacity.  He  invented  a  doubled-barreled  breech- 
loading  sporting  gun,  and  was  probably  the  first  to 
use  steel  shells  in  connection  with  such  an  arm  ;  these 
shells  can  be  re-loaded  indefinitely.  He  was  the 
pioneer,  in  this  country,  in  the  manufacture  of  double 
barreled  shot  guns  and  fowling  pieces. 

Between  1855  and  1858  a  change  was  made  from 
the  system  of  muzzle-loading  to  breech-loading  fire- 
arms, although  the  breech-loading  system  had  been 
adopted  in  Europe  before  that  date,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  change  was  made  from  loose  to  fixed 
ammunition. 

Allen  &  Wheelock  were  among  the  first  to  adopt 
the  breech-loading  system  and  to  introduce  the 
metallic  cartridge. 

Neither  in  this  country  nor  in  Europe  had  metallic 
cartridges  been  made  except  by  hand — a  slow  and 
most  tedious  process.  Mr.  Allen  recognized  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  the  metallic  cartridges  by  machin- 
ery, and  invented  and  patented  the  first  set  of  ma- 
chinery that  was  ever  built  for  that  purpose.  The 
heading-machine,  which  is  used  by  every  manufac- 
turer of  metallic  cartridges  in  the  world,  was  his  in- 
vention, and  has  stood  the  test  of  litigation.  Prior 
to  this,  no  one,  so  far  as  is  known,  had  conceived  of 
any  process  of  forming  the  head  except  by  spin- 
ning it  up  in  a  lathe. 

At  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876  the  Govern- 
ment exhibited  a  set  of  this  machinery,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  the  Mechanical  Exhibition  which  at- 
tracted more  attention.  The  whole  process,  from  be- 
giung  to  end,  was  the  product  of  Mr.  Allen's  brain. 

Probably  no  fire-arms  manufacturer  in  the  country 
made  so  great  a  variety  of  arms  as  he:  from  the 
whale  bomb-lance  to  the  cheap  Fourth  of  July  pistol, 
and  every  variety  of  fowling-piece. 

Formerly  all  work  was  done  with  the  file,  cold 
chisel  and  anvil,  but  methods  have  greatly  improved, 
until  now  there  is  no  finer  work  done  than  what  is 
popularly  spoken  of  as  "  gun  work."  The  parts  are 
all  interchangeable  and  made  with  the  greatest 
nicety. 

Charles  Thurber,  at  one  time  associated  with  Mr. 
Allen,  was  a  successful  teacher  in  Worcester,  and  is 
credited  with  having  invented  the  first  type-writing 
machine,  which  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence. 

Franklin  Wesson,  after  his  return  from  California, 
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1859,  began  to  manufacture  fire-arms  ia  Merrifield's 
building  in  Exchange  Street.  The  first  arm  he  man- 
ufactured was  a  single-shot  breecli-loading  poclcet  pis- 
tol using  a  cartridge. 

Mr.  Wesson  during  the  war  manufactured  twenty 
thousand  stand  of  arms  for  the  Government.  At 
present  he  manufactures  long  range,  short  range, 
sporting  rifles  and  pocket  pistols. 

Mr.  Frank  Copeland,  17  Hermon  Street,  established 
a  manufactory  for  fire-arms  in  1863  ;  he  was  for- 
merly in  the  employ  of  Allen  &  Wheelock,  at  their 
old  shop  at  the  Junction.  He  first  manufactured  re- 
volvers, and  in  1876  devised  a  single-shot  breech- 
loading  sporting  gun,  called  "The  Champion.'' 

Mr.  Copeland's  second  gun  is  a  single-barreled 
sporting  gun,  called  the  "  F.  Copeland  Gun,"  which 
is  more  strongly  constructed,  better  in  action  and 
capable  of  standing  heavier  charges,  and  altogether 
more  durable. 

Harrington  &  Richardson  Arms  Company. — This 
business  was  established  in  1871  by  F.  Wesson  and 
G.  H.  Harrington,  under  the  firm-name  of  Wesson  & 
Harrington,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  a  shell- 
ejecting  revolver,  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Har- 
rington, and  the  business  was  located  at  18  Manches- 
ter Street,  in  the  building  owned  and  used  by  Mr. 
Wesson  as  a  rifle  factory,  a  business  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  for  many  years.  This  firm  continued 
until  1874,  when  Mr.  Wesson's  interest  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Harrington,  who  soon  afterward  formed  a  co- 
Dartuer^hip  with  William  A.  Richardson,  under  the 
firm-name  of  Harrington  &  Richardson,  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  same  style  of  revolver  was  con- 
tinued. This  revolver,  which  was  the  starting-point 
of  the  present  business,  was  an  improvement  in  con- 
venience over  any  other  then  made,  it  being  so  con- 
structed as  to  load  and  have  the  exploded  shells 
removed  by  the  sliding  ejector,  without  detaching  the 
cylinder  or  removing  any  portion  of  the  arm  ;  and  it 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  successful  shell- 
ejector  used  on  a  metallic  cartridge  revolver.  It 
had  a  large  sale  for  a  number  of  years.  Various 
other  styles  of  revolvers  have  been  added,  improve- 
ments made  and  patented  from  time  to  time.  In  the 
fall  of  1876  the  business  was  removed  from  Manches- 
ter Street  to  the  more  commodious  quarters  31  Her- 
mon Street.  Here  new  and  improved  machinery  and 
appliances  were  brought  into  operation,  and  have 
been  constantly  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  ad- 
ditional room  occupied. 

In  1880  Messrs.  Harrington  &  Richardson  became 
the  sole  licensees  iu  the  United  States  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  celebrated  Anson  &  Deeley  hammerless 
gun,  an  English  invention.  This  was  a  high  cost 
arm,  ranging  in  price  from  eighty-five  to  three  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  manufacture  of  this  gun  was  con- 
tinued for  about  five  years.  In  January,  1888,  Har- 
rington &  Richardson  dissolved  their  copartnership, 
and  reorganized  as  a  stock  company,  with  the  follow- 


ing officers:  Gilbert  H.  Harrington,  president ;  Wil- 
liam A.  Richardson,  treasurer;  George  F.  Brooks, 
secretary. 

The  business  of  the  company  is  the  manufacture 
of  revolving  fire-arms  exclusively,  which  are  produced 
of  various  styles  and  of  different  prices,  from  the 
plain,  substantial,  solid  frame  arm,  from  which  the 
cylinder  is  removed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  centre- 
pin  upon  which  it  revolves,  to  the  more  elaborate 
hinge-frame  revolver,  employing  the  automatic  shell- 
ejecting  system,  by  which  all  the  exploded  shells  are 
thrown  out  automatically  by  the  act  of  opening  the 
arm  for  reloading. 

All  the  arms  manufactured  by  the  company  have  a 
high  reputation  for  quality,  beauty  of  appearance 
and  reliability.  Very  few  persons  not  practically  ac- 
quainted with  this  business  have  any  idea  of  the 
amount  and  nicety  of  machinery  and  special  tools 
and  appliances  required,  and,  where  revolvers  are 
produced  in  large  numbers,  of  the  care  and  close 
inspection  necessary  to  maintain  a  high  standard. 
If  one  would  undertake  to  manufacture  a  new  revol- 
ver of  good  quality  and  the  average  intricate  con- 
struction, and  were  already  provided  with  all  the 
machinery  that  can  be  purchased  of  machine  tool 
builders,  adapted  to  this  business,  it  would  require  a 
year  to  construct  one  small  revolver,  and  make  the 
tools  and  appliances  necessary  to  produce  the  arm  in 
quantities  and  of  good  quality. 

Iver  Johnson  &  Company,  established  in  1871,  are 
located  at  44  Central  Street,  and  employ  two  hundred 
hands.  Their  products  are  air  pistols,  guns,  revolvers 
and  other  arms ;  ice  and  roller  skates. 

January  30,  1856,  notice  is  found  of  a  new  rifle 
invented  by  B.  F.  Joslyn,  the  manufacture  of  which 
was  controlled  by  Mr.  Eli  Thayer.  It  was  claimed  to 
be  superior  to  the  Sharpe's  rifle,  both  on  account  of 
the  rapidity  of  its  loading  and  the  simplicity,  safety 
and  cheapness  of  its  construction. 

In  March,  1859,  the  Spy  said  that  Mr.  Joslyn  and 
Mr.  Freeman,  of  New  York,  had  purchased  the  large 
stone  shop  at  South  Worcester,  where  they  expected 
to  commence  the  manufacture  of  pistols  under  Jos- 
lyn's  patent  at  an  early  day ;  and,  in  1860,  the  War 
Department  ordered  from  Mr.  Joslyn  one  thousand 
of  his  rifles,  which  up  to  that  time  was  the  largest 
single  order  for  fire-arms  ever  given  to  one  contractor 
in  the  country.  The  Navy  Department  had  previ- 
ously ordered  five  hundred. 

In  April,  1861,  they  were  busy  day  and  night  at 
the  Lower  Junction  shop  manufacturing  Joslyn's 
breech-loading  carbines  for  the  War  Department. 
Fort  Sumter  had  then  been  fired  upon  and  the  de- 
mand for  arms  became  pressing.  All  the  iron-working 
establishments  in  the  city  were  busy  furnishing  the 
Government  with  ordnance.  Nathan  Washburn  was 
making  five  tons  of  rifle-barrel  iron  per  day  for  the 
Springfield  Armory,  and  was  under  contract  to  fur- 
ni.sh  one  hundred  thousand  musket  barrels. 
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Osgood  Bradley  was  at  work  on  gun-carriages  and 
forges.  Wood  &  Light  were  busy  making  machinery 
for  the  government  at  Springfield  Armory.  Novem- 
ber, 1861,  Shepard,  Lathe  &  'Co.  were  under  contract 
for  Colt,  the  Burnside  factory  and  Springfield  Ar- 
mory. Allen  &  Wheelock  had  two  hundred  hands 
at  work  for  the  government  and  private  parties.  L. 
W.  Pond  was  building  twenty  light  rifle-cannon  of 
his  invention,  called  the  "  Ellsworth  Gun,''  at  the 
shop' of  Goddard,  Rice  &  Co.  This  was  a  "breech- 
loading  rifle-gun,  four  feet  long,  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter at  the  breech  and  3i  at  the  muzzle,  with  a  IJ 
inch  bore,  carrying  a  chilled  conical  ball  weighing 
18  ounces,  which  it  will  throw  three  miles.  The  gun 
weighs,  carriages  and  all,  450  lbs.     Cost,  $350." 

July  11,  1862,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Theodore 
R.  Timby,  of  Worcester,  for  improvements  in  a  re- 
volving battery-tower  and  improvements  for  dischar- 
ging guns  by  electricity.  Joslyn's  breech-loading 
carbines  were  in  high  favor  at  this  time  with  the 
government. 

In  1862  Ball  &  Williams  (in  School  Street)  em- 
ployed one  hundred  men  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
Ballard  rifle, — a  cavalry  rifle  which  they  continued 
to  make  until  the  close  of  the  war.  This  was  a 
breech  loading  arm,  using  a  .42  metallic  cartridge, 
and  the  invention  of  Mr.  Ballard,  who  had  been  a 
foreman  for  Ball  &  Williams. 

December  29,  1862,  the  invention  of  Slevens'  Pla- 
toon-gun, invented  by  W.  X.  Stevens,  of  Worcester, 
is  noticed. 

In  April,  1863,  Charles  S.  Coleman  invents  a 
breech-loading  gun. 

September  6,  1865,  the  Green  Rifle  Works  was  at 
the  Junction  shop. 

January  15th,  Ethan  Allen  &  Co.  were  making 
from  20,000  to  50,000  cartridges  per  day. 

Iron  and  Steel  Business. — Nathan  Washburn, 
at  one  time,  worked  for  William  A.  Wheeler  as  a 
journeyman  founder,  and  while  in  his  employ  in- 
vented a  car-wheel,  which  he  patented  in  1852.  In 
company  with  Mr.  Converse,  of  his  native  town  of 
Tolland,  Conn.,  Mr.  Washburn  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  wheels  in  Franklin  Street,  next  to 
Bradley's  car-shop,  and  continued  there  until  1857, 
when  the  new  building  was  erected  near  the  freight 
depot  of  the  Western  Railroad,  since  occupied  by 
Washburn  Iron  Company,  and  later  by  the  Worces- 
ter Steel  Works.  The  building,  as  designed,  was  to 
be  occupied  in  part  by  Nathan  Washburn  as  an  iron- 
foundry  for  the  manufacture  of  car-wheels;  the  main 
building  was  to  contain  machinery  for  re-rolling  iron 
rails  and  for  making  locomotive  tires,  while  the 
western  end  was  to  be  occupied  by  Henry  S.  Wash- 
burn for  a  rolling-mill  and  a  wire-factory.  Mean- 
time Mr.  George  W.  Gill  became  associated  with 
Nathan  Washburu  in  the  rail  and  lire  business,  and 
very  likely  suggested  engaging  in  it ;  for  he  had 
been  employed  as  foreman  and  contractor  in  charge 


of  the  iron  work  upon  the  cars  built  in  Mr.  Bradley's 
shop,  where  Mr.  Gill  must  have  become  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  railroad  business.  Previous  to  the 
introduction  of  the  wrought-iron  rail,  rails  were 
made  of  wood,  with  flat  bar-iron  on  the  upper  sur- 
face ;  when  the  rails  were  loosened,  the  ends,  called 
"snakes'  heads,"  were  often  forced  up  through  the 
car-bottoms,  to  the  great  discomfort  and  danger  of 
the  passengers.  Mr.  Gill  was  born  in  West  Boyls- 
ton,  and  learned  the  blacksmith  trade  in  this  city. 

June  1,  1858,  he  retired  from  the  partnership,  but 
continued  with  Mr.  Washburn  as  manager  of  the  bus- 
iness. 

In  1859  this  business  had  reached  considerable 
proportions,  employing  from  one  hundred  and  seventy 
to  one  hundred  and  ninety  hands,  and  turning  out 
forty  tons  of  iron  per  day. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Washburn,  in  company  with 
Canadian  capitalists,  established  a  rolling-mill  at 
Toronto  for  re-rolling  rails  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way ;  he  attended  to  the  equipment  of  the  mill,  and 
three  large  steam-hammers  were  made  for  it  by  AVoodi 
Light  &  Company. 

In  1860  there  was  but  one  establishment  in  New 
England  doing  railroad  work  of  this  character,  and 
that  was  located  at  South  Boston.  The  Wa.shburn 
car-wheel  was  very  popular,  and  there  was  a  good 
demand  for  re-rolling  rails  and  for  locomotive  tires. 
Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  capital  was  employed 
in  the  business,  and  from  two  hundred  and  twenty 
to  two  hundred  and  forty  men  with  a  pay-roll 
amounting  to  seven  thousand  dollars  per  month.  The 
works  extended  over  four  acres  of  ground.  In  the 
foundry,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  by  sixty 
feet,  forty  car-wheels  were  cast  each  day  and  eight 
tons  of  machinery.  In  the  rolling-mill,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  rails  weighing  forty  tons  were  rolled  daily, 
and  also  four  tons  of  tire  for  driving-wheels,  while 
seven  puddling  furnaces  produced  twenty  tons  daily 
of  bar  or  puddled  iron. 

The  trip-hammers  for  working  over  and  welding 
together  the  worn-out  rails  were  of  large  size,  made 
by  Wood,  Light  &  Company,  at  their  shop  at  the 
Junction,  by  whom  the  first  set  of  gun-barrel  rolls 
were  made  in  1860  for  Mr.  Washburn  ;  these  were 
modeled  after  an  English  set  in  the  armory  at  Spring- 
field. 

In  1864  the  Washburn  Iron  Company  was  formed, 
with  Nathan  Washburn,  president,  George  W.  Gill, 
manager,  and  Edward  L.  Davis,  treasurer. 

In  1864  Mr.  Washbnrn  went  to  Europe,  and  when  he 
returned,  brought  with  him  an  equipment  for  a  small 
Bessemer  plant  of  about  one  ton  capacity,  which  he 
partially  built  but  never  completed.  This  must  have 
been  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  in  this  country  to 
erect  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel, 
as  the  first  steel  actually  made  was  at  Wyandotle, 
Mich.,  in  the  fall  of  1864. 

In  1865,  Mr.  Washburn  sold  out  his  interest  to  his 
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associates  and  built  the  works  in  Grafton  Street,  now 
occupied  by  the  Washburn  Car  Wheel  Company, 
where  he  continued  the  business  of  manufacturing  car 
wheels  until  about  1866,  when  he  sold  out  his  wheel 
business  to  the  Washburn  Iron  Company,  and  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  tire  car  wheels,  and  later 
started  a  foundry  in  Hartford  to  be  run  in  connection 
with  the  Worcester  shop.  Mr.  Washburn  sold  out 
his  interest  the  same  year  altogether,  but  the  business 
continued  under  the  name  of  the  Washburn  Car 
Wheel  Company,  the  product  being  locomotive  truck 
and  tender  wheels. 

Mr.  Washburn  then  went  to  Allston,  and  remained 
until  -within  two  years,  and  is  now  engaged  at  South 
Boston  perfecting  a  new  solid  cast  Bessemer  wheel. 
After  leaving  Allston,  his  plant  was  leased  by  Jonas 
S.  Hart  &  Co. ;  it  was  burned  down,  later  re-built,  and 
is  now  occupied  for  the  manufacture  of  wheels  by 
Samuel  T>.  Nye,  under  the  firm-name  of  Jonas  S.  Hart 
&Oo. 

Mr.  Nye  has  been  connected  with  this  business 
since  1859,  having  been  associated  with  Mr.  Wash- 
burn at  that  time  and  was  with  his  successors  in  the 
business  until  the  spring  of  1888,  when  he  resigned 
his  position  as  manager  of  the  Worcester  Steel  busi- 
ness and  removed  to  Allston. 

The  Washburn  Iron  Company  continued  the  busi- 
ness of  re-rolling  iron  rails  until  1881,  when  the 
demand  almost  entirely  ceased  by  reason  of  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  the  Bessemer  steel  rails,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  great  saving  in  railroad  construction.  Iron 
rails  were  delivered  in  Boston  in  the  summer  of  1868 
at  eighty-eight  dollars  per  ton  of  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty  pounds,  while  steel  rails  were  de- 
livered in  Boston,  November,  1888,  at  thirty  dollars 
per  gross  ton. 

In  the  winter  of  1881  they  began  the  importation  of 
steel  blooms,  and  in  the  spring  of  1882  began  rolling 
steel  rails.  Mr.  Gill  died  April  13,  1882,  and  Mr. 
George  M.  Rice  then  acquired  an  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness, which  was  managed  by  the  Gill  estate  until 
October,  1883,  when  the  entire  property  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Rice  and  his  associates,  who  organ- 
ized the  Worcester  Steel  Works.  The  work  of  rolling 
steel  blooms  into  rails  continued  until  the  fall  of  1883, 
when  work  was  begun  upon  the  Bessemer  steel  plant, 
and  the  first  steel  was  made  in  June,  1884.  Later,  an 
open  hearth  furnace  was  put  in,  and  during  the  year 
1888  two  new  trains  of  rolls  have  been  added,  modern 
heating  furnaces,  etc.,  for  the  manufacture  of  mer- 
chant bars. 

About  four  hundred  men  are  employed  in  these 
works,  producing  two  hundred  and  thirty  tons  daily, 
made  up  of  rails  for  steam  and  horse  railroads,  blooms 
billets  and  shapes,  merchant  bars  and  castings.  For 
over  thirty  years  this  business  has  had  a  prominent 
place  among  the  industries  of  Worcester,  being  at  one 
time  the  largest  single  industry  in  the  city.  It  has 
followed  the  complete  revolution  of  the  rail  business 


consequent  upon  the  introduction  of  Bessemer  steel, 
and  to-day  stands  equipped  with  all  the  modern 
appliances  for  the  production  of  iron  and  steel.  All 
this  has  followed  from  the  invention  of  a  car-wheel 
in  1852  by  Nathan  Washburn  in  the  Wheeler  foun- 
dry in  Thomas  Street. 

Screws. — July  19,  1809,  a  patent  was  granted  to 
Abel  Stowell  for  cutting  wood  screws,  but  no  screws 
appear  to  have  been  made  in  Worcester  until  1831, 
when  C.  Read  &  Co.  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
wood  screws  at  Northville,  as  has  been  stated  in  con- 
nection with  the  early  history  of  the  wire  business. 
In  April,  1836,  mention  is  made  of  made  of  a  machine 
for  making  wood  screws,  invented  by  C.  Read  &  Co., 
"  which  will  cut  thirty  gross  of  screws  per  day  with 
one  pair  of  dies,  and  one  boy  can  attend  from  two  to 
four  machines,  according  to  the  length  of  the  screw.'' 
The  business  is  then  spoken  of  as  growing  and  flour- 
ishing, but  the  parties  in  interest  became  discouraged 
and  the  business  was  moved  to  Providence,  and  con- 
tinued there  for  a  time  under  the  name  of  C.  Read  & 
Co.,  but  finally  came  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
pany now  and  for  many  years  knownas  the  American 
Screw  Company.  Since  that  time  no  wood  screws 
have  been  made  in  Worcester. 

Worcester  Machine  Screw  Company. — Mr.  A.  W. 
Gifford,  who,  when  a  boy,  was  apprenticed  to  parties 
in  Providence,  in  1853-54  engaged  in  making  wood 
screws,  and  later  was  employed  in  AVorcester  by  Allen 
&  Wheelock  in  their  fire-arms  business,  and  by  Ball 
&  Williams  in  making  the  Ballard  rifle  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  1866  received  from  the  Worcester  Me- 
chanics' Association  a  testimonial  for  a  case  of  milled 
machine  screws,  which  were  the  first  made  for  the 
market  in  the  city  or  county,  and  probably  in  the 
State.  The  Worcester  Machine  Screw  Company 
started  in  a  very  small  way,  with  a  few  machines  of 
their  own  manufacture,  made  after  some  of  Mr.  Gif- 
ford's  design".  Originally,  it  was  a  co-partnership 
between  A.  W.  Giftbrd  and  E.  A.  Bagley,  but  later 
Mr.  Giflbrd  became  and  has  continued  to  be  the  sole 
proprietor.  The  business  has  grown,  many  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  machinery,  andimportantpro- 
cesses  introduced,  so  that  this  company  is  to-day  able 
to  compete  with  any  concern  in  the  country  in  this 
lineof  business,  in  which  everything  depends  upon 
accuracy  and  efliciency  in  the  tools,  machines  and 
fixtures. 

The  machine  used  in  the  screw  business  prior  to 
1866  was  what  was  known  as  the  turret-head  machine, 
used  by  gunsmiths,  sewing-machine  makers,  and  at 
the  Springfield  Armory.  This  was  not  well  adapted 
to  the  class  of  work  required  of  it.  Mr.  GiflJbrd  was 
the  inventor  of  the  machine  used  by  himself  and 
others  which  superseded  it,  and  which  has  remained 
in  use  till  the  introduction  of  newer  machinery.  The 
old  turret-head  machine  consisted  of  a  revolving 
traverse  spindle,  with  a  dial  for  holding  a  series  of 
tools.     That,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  by  a  machine  in- 
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vented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Gifford  September  28, 
1875,  and  improved  December  26,  187G,  in  which  the 
blanks  are  cut  automatically  to  the  length  required 
for  the  screw  and  fed  into  the  machine,  which  is  so 
arranged  that  they  are  simultaneously  milled, 
threaded  and  pointed. 

The  product  of  this  factory  now  goes  to  all  parts  of 
the  country.  From  eighty  to  one  hundred  hands 
are  employed,  and  some  four  hundred  tons  of  iron 
and  steel  used  per  annum  ;  the  factory  is  located  at 
75  Beacon  Street,  a  brick  building,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  by  thirty-six,  two  stories  high,  with  a  basement 
under  the  main  building,  with  a  wing  forty  by  thirty -six 
for  office  and  packing  room.  The  steam-power  is  fur- 
nished by  a  one  hundred  horse-power  boiler,  and  an 
eighty  horse-power  Corliss  engine.  Besides  his  im- 
provements and  patents  on  screw  machinery,  Mr. 
Gifford  has  taken  out  patents  on  small  hardware 
articles,  such  as  tweezers,  cutlery,  etc. 

McCloud,  Crane  &  Minter,  manufacturers  of  ma- 
chine screws,  are  located  at  57  Union  Street.  The 
business  was  purchased  in  1872  of  James  H.  Gray, 
who  in  1870  had  bought  a  patent  of  Bagley's.  Mean- 
time, in  March,  1869,  Mr.  Minter  started  the  same 
business  and  continued  up  to  1884,  wheu  he  consoli- 
dated with  McCloud  &  Crane,  and  the  firm  became 
McCloud,  Crane  &  Minter.  Their  business  is  milled 
machine  work,  standard  and  machine  screws,  studs 
for  steam-engines,  pumps,  etc.,  and  machinists'  taps, 
to  which  they  have  recently  added  finished  and  case- 
hardened  nuts.  Improvements  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  in  the  machinery,  and  their  capacity  has 
been  increased,  but  the  advance  has  been  for  the  most 
part  in  the  direction  of  turning  out  an  increased 
quantity  from  a  given  number  of  machines,  and  in 
the  department  of  thread-cutting.  Beginning  with 
twelve  hands,  they  now  employ  forty-four.  Their 
iron  is  purchased  in  the  square,  round  and  hexagon, 
and  also  in  the  shape  of  wire  drawn  to  size. 

A.  A.  Bedard  &  Co.,  89  Exchange  Street,  are  also 
engaged  in  this  business. 

Steam-Engines. — The  mills  in  Worcester  de- 
pended almost  exclusively  on  water  or  horse-power 
until  1840.  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Wheeler  is  said  to  have 
had  a  steam-engine  of  some  sort  to  run  a  fan  in  his 
foundry  prior  to  his  removal  to  Brookfield,  and  upon 
his  return  to  Worcester,  in  1831  or  1832,  he  abandoned 
this  engine  and  substituted  horse-power,  which  he 
used  until  1840,  when  he  put  in  another  engine. 

Howe  &  Goddard,  at  the  Red  Mills,  had  an  engine 
of  some  kind  in  1836. 

Mr.  Wheeler  is  credited  in  Bishop's  "History  of 
American  Manufactures,"  with  haviug  the  first  steam- 
engine  employed  in  the  State  west  of  Boston. 

In  1840  Mr.  Merrifield  put  in  an  engine  of  from 
four  to  six  horse-power,  opposite  the  location  of  his 
present  ofBce  ;  and  probably  the  first  efficient  steam- 
engines  in  Worcester  were  put  in  at  this  lime  by  both 
Mr.  Merrifield  and  Mr.  Wheeler. 


The  demand  for  power  at  this  time  was  larger  Ihan 
the  supply,  so  that  an  engine  purchased  one  year  was 
discarded  the  next  for  a  larger  one.  Between  1840 
and  1850  Mr.  Merrifield  put  in  five  engines.  The 
last  one,  put  in  in  1854,  is  still  running, 

Steam-engines  were  not  manufactured  in  Worcester 
to  any  extent  until  1864.  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Wheeler 
made  an  engine  in  1842  for  Wm.  T.  Merrifield. 

Jerome  Wheelock,  at  one  time  engineer  of  the 
Washburn  Iron  Works  in  this  city,  commenced  his 
business  career  by  making  and  introducing  the  sec- 
tional ring  and  piston  packing,  patented  in  1864,  and 
afterwards  extensively  used  in  every  type  and  make 
of  engine.  Meeting  with  marked  success,  he.  com- 
pleted, in  1865,  arrangements  for  its  manufacture  with 
William  A.  Wheeler,  of  Worcester.  The  demand 
soon  became  such  that  he  left  the  Wa-shburn  Iron 
Company,  to  give  his  entire  attention  to  the  packing 
business.  In  the  fall  of  1865,  or  spring  of  1866,  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Charles  A.  Wheeler. 

This  led  to  a  considerable  repair  business,  and  that 
in  turn  led  to  the  invention  by  Mr.  Wheelock  of  sev- 
eral improvements  in  .steam-engines.  In  the  fall  of 
1869,  the  first  engine  embodying  these  improvements 
was  built;  this  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  consid- 
erable business.  The  earlier  engines  of  this  type  were 
constructed  with  a  single  rotary  valve,  which  proved 
imperfect  in  many  respects,  but  contained  the  germ 
of  success.  The  growth  of  the  packing  business  and 
the  prospect  of  engine-building  occasioned  the  re- 
moval to  178  Union  Street  in  1869,  where  the  busi- 
ness has  since  been  continued. 

Step  by  step  the  Wheelock  engine  has  been  im- 
proved, until  in  1873,  at  the  American  Exhibition  in 
New  York,  the  four-valve  engine  was  introduced  to 
the  public.  This  employed  the  rotary  tapered  valve, 
suspended  on  hardened  steel  spindles — a  new  type  of 
valve,  which  has  become  widely  known  and  used. 
Mr.  Wheelock  has  invented  and  patented  numerous 
improvements  relating  to  the  steam-engine,  such  as 
feed-water  heaters,  condensers,  and  various  details  of 
the  Wheelock  engine. 

The  building  of  these  specialties,  together  with  the 
piston-packing  and  a  large  increase  in  the  engine 
business,  required  successive  enlargements,  until  the 
two  floors  of  the  present  location  were  occupied,  and  a 
force  of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  men  employed.  Dur- 
ing the  interval  from  1873  to  1884  a  great  number  of 
engines  were  built,  including  a  large  proportion  of 
machines  of  five  hundred  horse-power.  In  1883  and 
1884  the  most  important  of  Mr.  Wheelock's  inventions 
was  being  developed  and  tested,  the  patents  upon 
which  were  issued  in  1885.  This  was  the  so-called 
new  system  valves,  undoubtedly  the  most  original 
and  important  departure  in  engine  construction  since 
the  invention  of  Corliss.  This  well-known  valve  sys- 
tem has  for  its  main  idea  the  combining  of  the  valve^ 
valve-seat  and  operating  p.arts  within  a  shell  or  tap- 
ered plug  which  is  driven  into  a  corresponding  hole 
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in  the  cylinder  and  retained  in  place  without  bonnets 
or  bolts.  It  also  employs  an  entirely  novel  method  of 
driving  the  valve,  and  combines  a  number  of  improve- 
ments securing  economical  results  in  the  use  of  steam. 

Patents  were  taken  out  in  all  the  larger  manufac- 
turing countries  of  the  world,  and  much  of  Mr. 
Wheelock's  time  during  the  years  1886  and  1887  was 
spent  abroad  negotiating  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
new  system  engine.  His  success  was  such  that  at  the 
present  time  it  is  being  extensively  built  in  all  these 
countries.  During  his  absence  his  home  business  so 
greatly  declined  that  in  the  latter  part  of  1887  he 
decided  to  offer  it  for  sale,  which  resulted  in  its  pur- 
chase by  a  company  organized  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying on  the  building  of  the  new  system  engines. 
The  "  Wheelock  Engine  Company  "  took  possession 
in  January,  1888.  It  is  rapidly  increasing  the  busi- 
ness and  improving  the  facilities  to  meet  the  demand 
for  the  improved  engine.  New  works  will  be  built, 
new  equipment  added  and  other  facilities  provided. 

The  Wheelock  engine  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  contain  some  of  the  best  principles  of  engine  con- 
struction at  present  known.  Great  credit  is  due  to 
Mr.  Wheelock  for  his  inventions,  which  for  original- 
ity and  importance  have  been  hardly  exceeded.  His 
principle  of  construction  bids  fair  to  gain  as  wide 
adoption  as  did  that  introduced  by  George  H.  Corliss 
forty  years  ago.  It  is  being  applied  to  marine  en- 
gines, in  which  field  its  opportunities  are  enormous, 
and  its  success  already  demonstrated. 

E.  H.  Bellows  commenced  engine-building  in  Au- 
gust, 1864,  renting  a  shop  in  Merrifield's  building,  in 
Exchange  Street.  His  specialty  was  portable  engines, 
ranging  from  the  smallest  up  to  forty  horse-power. 
He  also  built  s'lme  small  stationary  engines,  not  ex- 
ceeding fifteen  to  twenty  horse-power. 

In  1865  Byron  AVhitcomb  became  a  partner  in  the 
business,  the  firm-name  being  Bellows  &  Whitcomb. 
The  same  line  of  manufacture  was  continued  until 
1868,  when  the  firm  was  dissolved. 

The  Washburn  Steam  Works  were  incorporated  in 
1867,  with  George  I.  Washburn,  president.  The 
object  of  the  company  was  to  build  a  novel,  high- 
speed, valveless  steam-engine,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Washburn.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  engine  and 
the  essence  of  the  invention  was  in  so  arranging  the 
pistons  of  a  pair  of  cylinders  that  each  acted  as  a 
valve  to  the  other,  performing  the  functions  of  inlet 
and  outlet  of  steam,  thus  doing  away  with  valves.  Its 
arrangement  was  upright,  with  twin  cylinders,  each 
having  several  pistons  on  one  piston-rod.  The 
movement  of  these  compound  pistons,  passing  over 
and  by  suitable  ports  connecting  the  cylinders,  pro- 
duced the  requisite  opening  and  closing  for  the  ad- 
mission and  release  of  the  steam.  The  stroke  of  these 
engines  was  proportionally  very  short,  and  the  rota- 
tive speed  consequently  great,  which  features,  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  mechanical  objections,  proved 
fatal  to  the  success  of  this  ingenious  invention. 


The  business  was  commenced  in  1865,  in  a  small 
up-stairs  shop  in  one  of  the  blocks  in  Main  Street, 
between  Park  and  Southbridge  Streets.  In  the  spring 
of  1869  the  works  were  removed  to  the  Wheeler 
building,  Hermon  Sreet,  and  again,  in  the  spring  of 
1871,  to  Central  Street. 

The  defects  of  the  engines  soon  becoming  apparent, 
Mr.  Washburn  turned  his  attention  in  another  direc- 
tion, the  outcome  of  which  was  the  Washburn  Steam 
Pump,  embodying  some  of  the  principles  of  the 
engine.  The  manufacture  of  this  pump  was  begun  in 
the  fall  of  1868,  and  continued  with  success  for  a 
number  of  years.  A  serious  interruption  in  the  busi- 
ness resulted  from  the  death  of  Mr.  Washburn,  in  the 
spring  of  1871.  In  1872,  A.  Burlingame,  for  four 
years  previous  foreman  of  the  Washburn  Steam 
Works,  bought  the  business  and  continued  the  manu- 
facture of  the  Washburn  Steam  Pumps  on  a  consid- 
erable scale. 

A.  Burlingame  became  connected  with  the  Wash- 
burn Steam  Works  as  foreman  of  the  shop  in  1868. 
He  bought  the  business  in  1872,  continuing  under 
the  well-established  name  of  the  Washburn  Steam 
Works,  and  made  a  specialty  of  the  Washburn  Steam 
Pumps  until,  1880,  the  change  to  the  present  firm- 
name,  A.  Burlingame  &  Company,  was  made.  About 
this  time  the  attention  of  the  firm  was  turned  to 
steam-engines  as  a  supplement  to  the  pump  business, 
which  was  suffering  from  the  competition  of  the  injec- 
tor as  a  boiler  feeder.  From  a  general  repair  busi- 
ness they  gradually  went  into  building  plain  slide- 
valve  engines  up  to  fifty  horse-power,  followed  by  an 
improved  pattern  balanced  slide-valve  engine,  and 
later  by  a  Corliss  type  engine,  each  of  which  is  now 
built  by  this  firm  in  a  full  line  of  sizes  up  to  one 
hundred  horse-power.  Additional  to  engine  build- 
ing is  the  making  of  boiler  feed-pumps,  and  the  fit- 
ting of  complete  steam  plants,  beside  a  large  general 
mill-work  and  repair  business.  The  location  of  the 
Washburn  Steam  Works,  in  Central  Street,  was  aban- 
doned by  Mr.  Burlingame  in  1869,  when  he  moved  to 
School  Street,  remaining  iu  that  place  until  1883. 
During  this  year,  1888,  he  moved  to  the  present  loca- 
tion in  Cypress  Street. 

S.  E.  Harthan  began  the  manufacture  of  station- 
ary, semi-portable  and  launch  engines  on  a  small 
scale  at  44  Central  Street,  in  the  year  1874. 

Increasing  business  up  to  1878-79  required  the 
employment  of  from  twenty  to  forty  men,  engaged 
mostly  iu  building  engines  of  small  power  of  the 
types  mentioned.  In  1882  he  sold  to  the  Glen  Rock 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Glen  Rock,  Pa.,  that 
portion  of  the  business  relating  to  stationary  and 
semi-portable  engines,  including  patterns;  after 
which  he  gave  his  whole  attention  to  building  yacht 
and  launch  engines,  high  and  low  pressure  and  com- 
pound, together  with  complete  steam  outfits.  Be- 
coming engaged  in  electric  work,  the  engine  building 
has  been   gradually  abandoned  until  at  the  present 
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time  he  is  practically  out  of  the  business,  engaging 
in  it  only  to  the  extent  of  building  an  occasional 
engine  for  electric  purposes. 

Besides  many  stationary  engines,  he  has  built  the 
steam  machinery  for  about  fifty-three  yachts  and 
launches,  amongst  which  was  a  very  line  private  yacht 
for  Jacob  Lorillard,  another  for  Mary  Anderson,  and 
one  for  Chauncy  Ives,  of  New  York,  as  well  as  seven 
smaller  boats  for  Lake  Quinsigamond,  Worcester. 

Clark  &  Knight  established  the  business  of  engine- 
building  in  1877.  They  manufactured  upright  engines 
up  to  thirty  horse-power.  The  business  is  now  con- 
ducted by  E.  O.  Knight.' 

Mr.  Frank  Copeland,  gunmaker,  17  Hermon  Street, 
makes  small  vertical  steam-engines  from  one  to  twenty 
horse-power. 

Boilers. — The  Stewart  Boiler  Works  were  estab- 
lished in  1864  as  Stewart  &  Dillon.  Mr.  Charles 
Stewart  learned  his  trade  in  Hull,  England.  He 
came  to  Worcester  first  to  manufacture  boilers  for 
Bellows  &  Whitcomb,  who  were  building  engines. 

In  18C9,  C.  Stewart  succeeded  to  the  business,  and 
prior  to  1872  had  purchased  the  boiler  business  of 
Rice,  Barton  &  Fales. 

Mr.  Stewart  and  William  Allen  were  in  partnership 
from  1872  to  1875,  when  they  dissolved.  The  business 
has  since  been  conducted  by  Charles  Stewart  and  C. 
Stewart  &  Son.  Their  castings  are  all  made  in  the 
city,  and  their  boiler-plate  from  American  steel. 
They  manufacture  locomotive  and  stationary  boilers. 

William  Allen  &  Sons  were  established  in  1875, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  between 
Stewart  &  Allen.  They  were  first  situated  in  South- 
bridge  Street,  near  the  Junction,  and  in  1823  removed 
to  their  present  location  in  Green  Street,  in  the  old 
shops  of  the  New  York  Steam-Engine  Company. 

They  manufacture  all  classes  of  steam-boilers, — 
tubular,  locomotive  and  marine  boilers,  feed-water 
heaters,  bleaching  kiers,  dye-well  extractors  and  iron 
tanks  of  all  kinds  ;  iron  cases  for  water-wheels  and 
boilers  for  residences ;  have  an  iron  and  brass- 
foundry,  and  make  their  own  castings.  They  occupy 
a  substantial  brick  twostory  building,  a  boiler-shop 
and  foundry,  and  occupy  sixty  thousand  feet  of  land. 

Mr.  William  Allen  is  an  Englishman,  and  served 
his  apprenticeship  at  the  works  of  James  Watt,  Bir- 
mingham, England. 

>  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  K.  Hill  for  much  of  the  material  used  in 
the  article  on  steam-engines.  C.  G.  W. 


CHAPTER    CXCVIII. 

WORCESTER— ( Continued. ) 

MANUFACTURING   AND   MECHANICAL   INDUSTRIES. 

Hooin  and  Skoei — BUjehte    neelmg-Macltine—LeaVter   BdliHg — Bool  and 
Shoe  Machinerjf — Laets — i>tc«. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — From  Caleb  A.  WalVs  Remi- 
niscences we  learn  that  Captain  Palmer  Goulding,  a 
cordwainer,  came  to  Worcester  just  previous  to  the 
first  organization  of  the  town,  and  built  a  house  on  the 
east  of  the  Common,  where  his  son  Palmer,  Jr.,  and 
grandson  Daniel  afterwards  lived.  They  also  carried 
on  the  business  of  tanning,  shoe-making,  making 
malt,  curing  hams,  etc.  Their  place  of  business  was 
in  front  of  their  dwelling,  and  occupied  ground 
between,  what  are  now  Front,  Mechanic,  Church 
and  Spring  Streets. 

Almost  every  town  had  a  tanyard,  and  leather  of 
sufficiently  good  quality  was  made  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  shoemakers  and  saddlers. 

Theembargoand  Warof  1812  greatly  stimulated  the 
cordwainers,  who  began  to  make  boots  and  shoes  in 
quantities  in  anticipation  of  the  wants  of  their  cus- 
tomers, and  when  a  few  dozen  pairs  had  accumulated, 
they  were  put  in  saddle-bags  and  taken  to  market, 
principally  Bristol,  E.  I.,  the  first  wholesale  boot  and 
shoe  market  in  the  country,  it  being  a  sea-port  town. 

At  this  time  the  bottoms  of  all  boots  and  shoes  were 
sewed  on;  putting  them  on  with  pegs  was  an  invention 
of  a  later  date,  and  very  greatly  reduced  the  cost ;  this 
improvement  aided  materially  in  the  development  of 
the  industry.  Among  the  first  to  adopt  it  was  Joseph 
Walker,  of  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry  was  for  the  makers  of  leather  to  sell  it 
to  merchants  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  who,  in 
turn,  sold  to  the  shoemakers,  and  they,  in  course  of 
time,  paid  for  it  out  of  the  product,  in  boots  and  shoes, 
which  were  sold  by  the  leather  dealers  to  the  jobbers 
in  Bristol,  Providence,  Boston  and  New  York.  These 
cities  held  the  trade  for  many  years. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  was  the  separa- 
tion of  the  leather  business  from  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
facturing, the  firms  dealing  in  the  leather  requiring 
money  payment  for  leather  and  the  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturers  selling  their  product  to  firms  dealing 
in  boots  and  shoes  only,  who,  in  turn,  sold  them, 
usually  by  the  case  of  sixty  pairs  of  shoes  and  twelve 
pair  of  boots,  to  country  store-keepers,  who  from  that 
time  have  kept  them  in  stock  as  universally  as  dry- 
goods  or  groceries. 

Among  the  first  towns  in  which  this  business  was 
begun  was  Hopkinton ;  then  in  the  adjoining  town  of 
Milford ;  and  about  the  same  time  in  several  other 
eastern  towns ;  shortly  afterwards  in  Grafton,  where 
Oliver  Ward  learned  his  trade  of  Clark  Brown.  Mr. 
Ward  started  in  business  in  North  Brooktield  in  1810, 
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and  from  the  history  of  North  Brookfield  we  learn 
that  "  he  made  his  own  pegs ;  maple  logs  were  sawed 
in  sections  of  the  proper  length,  which  were  then 
split  with  a  long  knife  and  the  splint  divided  into 
pegs.  The  next  improvement  was  to  cut  the  points  of 
the  pegs  ill  the  blocks  with  a  knife  and  mallet  before 
splitting  ;  and  the  next  was  to  cut  the  points  with  the 
tail  gouge  driven  like  a  carpenter's  plane;  and  the 
next  to  do  the  whole  by  machinery.'' 

Tyler  Batcheller,  of  Brookfield,  also  learned  the 
shoemaker's  trade  in  Grafton,  and,  returning  to 
Brookfield,  commenced  business  in  1819,  with  his 
brother  Ezra,  who  learned  his  trade  of  Oliver  Ward. 

Worcester  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
behind  these  towns  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business, 
but  has  to-day  an  important  place  in  this  industry. 

Previous  to  1813  the  only  man  engaged  in  boot  and 
shoeujaking  in  Worcester  was  John  Tyler  Hubbard, 
whose  shop  was  on  Front  Street,  corner  of  Spring. 

He  would  hardly  be  called  a  manufacturer  at  the 
present  day,  as  he  did  business  in  a  very  small  way, 
and,  when  he  had  accumulated  a  few  dozen  pairs, 
would  take  them  to  Bristol,  R.  I.,  for  sale. 

In  1813  John  Dolliver  and  Fosier  Newell  made  for 
the  market  ladies'  morocco  and  kid  shoes  opposite  the 
Court-House. 

In  February,  1818,  Earle  &  Chase  had  a  quantity 
ofgoai-skin  leather  dressed  in  the  manner  of  black 
kid,  which  they  were  having  manufactured  into  shoes 
and  boots. 

In  1824  Benjamin  B.  Otis  commenced  business  near 
the  harness  shop  of  Enos  Tucker,  and  continued  until 
1850,  part  of  the  time  with  John  C.  Otis,  as  B.  B. 
Otis  &  Co.  In  1850  C.  H.  Fitch  became  a  partner,  the 
firm-name  being  Otis,  Fitch  &  Co.  The  same  year 
B.  B.  Otis  retired,  and  a  new  firm  was  organized  of 
Fitch  &  Otis,  which  continued  until  1860.  For  three 
years  from  1863  the  firm  was  Dike  &  Fitcli,  and  from 
that  time  until  1886  the  business  was  conducted 
under  the  name  of  C.  H.  Fitch  &  Co. 

In  1828  Scott  &  Smith  were  manufacturing  ladies' 
shoes  of  various  kinds,  nearly  opposite  the  Central 
meeting-house,  at  the  sign  of  "The  Golden  Slipper," 
where  they  made  ladies'  kid  and  double  prunella 
walking  shoes  and  pumps. 

In  1834  Charles  Wolcot  and  Nathaniel  Stone  had  a 
shop  three  doors  south  of  the  Centre  School-house, 
under  the  ^gis  printing-office,  where  they  manufac- 
tured boots  and  shoes,  also  ladies'  kid,  morocco  and 
satin  shoes.  In  the  same  year  Thomat  Howe  &  Co., 
at  the  head  of  Front  Street,  advertised  for  eight  or 
ten  journeymen  to  make  bootees  for  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point. 

Barnard  &  Hager  were  at  the  same  time  making 
goods  on  Front  Street,  corner  of  Summer. 

In  1835  T.  S.  Stone  began  to  manufacture  in 
Washington  Square,  and  in  that  year  and  the  year 
following,  he  took  a  premium  for  his  boots  at  the  Cat- 
tle Show. 


In  1889  he  admitted  as  a  partner,  Ansel  Lakiu, 
who  was  with  him  but  a  short  time.  Mr.  Stone  con- 
tinued with  various  partners  until  1864,  when  Samuel 
Brown  became  associated  with  him.  In  1868  A.  G. 
Walker  entered  the  firm,  and  the  business  was  con- 
ducted under  the  name  of  Stone,  Walker  &  Brown. 
In  1871  the  firm  was  again  changed,  Messrs.  Brown 
and  Walker  retiring  and  Mr.  Stone's  sons  being 
admitted.  The  business  was  continued  until  Mr. 
Stone's  death,  in  1873. 

George  and  Ebenezer  H.  Bowen  came  from  Leices- 
ter, and  commenced  the  currying  of  leather,  as  early 
as  1836,  from  which  time  for  twenty  years,  they  were 
in  addition,  directly  and  indirectly  connected  with 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes. 

In  1837  Ansel  Lakin  began  in  a  small  way  in  the 
village  of  Tatnuck,  and  was  afterwards  in  partnership 
with  Timothy  S.  Stone.  In  1841  he  was  doing  busi- 
ness with  Bemis  &  Williams,  and  after  this  he  contin- 
ued with  various  partners  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

In  1838  Wm.  A.  Draper  came  from  Spencer  and 
started  in  business  in  Pleasant  Street.  In  1842  Otis 
Corbet  was  admitted  to  the  firm  and  they  continued 
until  1847,  when  Mr.  Draper  went  out  and  the  busi- 
ness was  conducted  by  Mr.  Corbet  alone.  In  1850 
Mr.  Draper  returned,  and  for  two  years  the  firm  was 
Wm.  A.  Draper  &  Co. 

In  1842  E.  H.  Bowen  and  William  Barker  began 
to  manufacture  as  E.  H.  Bowen  &  Co.  Barker  retired 
in' 1844,  and  Bowen  formed  a  partner.ship  with  T.  S. 
Stone,  under  the  firm-name  of  Bowen  &  Stone,  which 
was  dissolved  in  1848.  After  this,  Bowen  continued 
alone  until  1857. 

In  1843  Joseph  Walker  came  to  Worcester  from 
Hopkinton,  and  began  business  in  a  wooden  building 
in  Front  Street.  In  1844  the  firm  o£  Barker  &  Walker 
was  formed,  occupying  a  building  at  the  corner  of 
Main  Street  and  Lincoln  Square.  Mr.  Barker  retired 
from  the  firm  in  1846.  Joseph  Walker  continued 
alone  until  1851,  when  his  eldest  son,  J.  H.,  being  of 
age,  was  admitted,  and  the  firm-name  was  Joseph 
Walker  &  Co.,  their  place  of  business  being  at  Lin- 
coln Square.  G.  M.  and  A.  C.  Walker,  two  other 
sons,  were  admited  to  partnership  on  their  becoming 
of  age.  In  1862  this  firm  dissolved,  J.  Walker  and 
his  son,  A.  C.  Walker,  continuing  under  the  old 
name  until  1871. 

In  1845  Cyrus,  William  E.  and  George  W.  Bliss 
moved  their  business  from  Milford  to  Worcester,  and 
continued  until  1853.  George  W.  Bliss  then  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business  and  moved  into  the  Merrifield 
Building  in  Union  Street,  retiring  in  1857. 

Levi  A.  Dowley  was  at  this  time  manufacturing 
brogan  shoes  in  a  small  way. 

In  1846,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  of 
Barker  &  Walker,  Wm.  Barker  commenced  business 
on  his  own  account,  and  was  alone  until  1850,  when 
Courtland  Newton  was  admitted,  remaining  in  the 
firm   till    1853.     In    1857    Newton    Penniman    was 
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admitted.  Mr.  Barker  afterwards  continued  for  sev- 
eral years  alone. 

In  1S47  J.  Munyan  was  manufacturing  shoes  in 
Main  Street,  and  continued  until  1850. 

In  1849  Rufus  Wesson,  Jr.,  came  to  Worcester  from 
Shrewsbur)',  and  was  in  busin&ss  in  Harding's  Block, 
45  Front  Street,  until  1873.  His  son,  J.  E.  Wesson, 
began  alone  in  1868,  and  is  now  doing  a  large  busi- 
ness in  Mulberry  Street. 

In  1851  W.  A.  S.  Smythe  commenced  the  manufac- 
ture of  shoes  at  the  corner  of  Union  and  Market 
Streets.  In  1860  his  brother,  Robert  L.  Smythe, 
joined  him.  They  gave  up  manufacturing  in  1872, 
being  then  situated  in  Foster  Street. 

In  1852  Hiram  French  succeeded  to  the  business  of 
Wm.  A.  Corbet,  and  continued  the  manufacture  of 
boots  until  1871. 

In  1853  Aaron  G.  Walker  commenced  manufactur- 
ing, and  continued  alone  until  1857,  when  he  went 
into  company  with  E.  N.  Childs. 

In  1853  C.  O.  Houghton  began  the  manufacture  of 
boots  at  Lincoln  Square.  In  1857  he  admitted  his 
brother,  Alba  Houghton,  into  the  partnership  of  C. 
C.  Houghton  &  Co.,  and  continued  with  him  until 

1864,  when  Alba  Houghton  retired.  In  1864  the 
partnership  of  Houghton  &  Heywood  was  formed 
and  was  dissolved  in  1867.  H.  B.  Adams  was  then 
admitted,  and  the  firm  of  Houghton  &  Adams  con- 
tinued for  one  year. 

Mr.  Houghton  was  alone  until  1871,  when  \^m. 
Warren  became  a  partner,  the  firm-name  being  C.  C. 
Houghton  &  Co.  Mr.  AVarren  retired  in  1884.  At 
present  the  firm  consists  of  C.  C.  Houghton,  F.  N. 
Houghton  and  E.  W.  Warren,  and  is  known  as  C.  C. 
Houghton  &  Co.,  which  is  situated  in  Houghton's 
Block,  corner  of  Front  St.  and  Salem  Square. 

In  1853  E.  N.  Childs  came  to  Worcester  from  Mill- 
bury,  and  engaged  in  business  with  Albert  Gould  for 
one  year.  In  1854  Albert  S.  Brown  became  a  partner. 
They  did  business  as  Childs  &  Brown  until  1857,  when 
Mr.  Brown  retired,  and  A.  G.  Walker  was  admitted 
into  the  firm  of  E.  X.  Childs  &  Co.  In  1862  Mr. 
Walker  retired,  and  Mr.  Childs  continued  under  the 
same  firm-name  until  1881.  During  the  last  few 
years  his  sons  were  interested  with  him  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

In  1855  Luther  Stowe  came  to  Worcester  from 
Grafton  and  commenced  business  in  Mechanic  Street, 
soon  after  which  he  formed  a  partnership  with  E.  A. 
Muzzy,  as  E.  A.  Muzzy  &  Co.     The  firm  dissolved  in 

1865.  Mr.  Stowe  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Davenport,  under  the 
title  of  L.  Stowe  &  Co.,  commenced  business  in  Wash- 
ington Square.  In  1875  Mr.  Davenport  retired,  and 
the  business  was  continued  under  the  firm-name  of 
Luther  Stowe  &  Co.  In  1880  they  moved  to  a  factory 
in  Grafton  Street,  and  still  continue  there  under  the 
old  firm-name,  Mr.  Stowe's  son  now  being  a  partner. 

In  1857  David  Cummings  began  with  !Mr.  Hudson, 
the  firm-name  being   Cummings   &   Hudson.      Mr. 


Hudson  retired  in  1862,  and  Mr.  Cummings  continued 
alone  until  1866,  when  he  left  Worcester.  He  re- 
turned in  1880,  and  with  his  partners,  E.  H.  Hurlbert 
and  D.  E.  Spencer,  built  and  occupied  the  factory  in 
King  Street,  now  occupied  by  them. 

E.  A.  iluzzy  and  Luther  Stowe  commenced  manu- 
facturing, in  1857,  as  E.  A.  Muzzy  &  Co.,  continuing 
until  1865,  when  Mr.  Stowe  went  out  and  Mr.  Muzzy 
retired  from  manufacturing,  the  business  being  con- 
tinued by  G.  L.  Battelle  and  F.  A.  Muzzy,  under  the 
old  name  of  E.  A.  Muzzy  &  Co.,  until  1875. 

In  1860  H.  B.  .Tenks  came  to  Worcester  from  North 
Brookfield,  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes,  continuing  until  1871. 

Also,  in  1860,  H.  B.  Fay  came  to  Worcester  from 
Shrewsbury.  He  continued  to  manufacture  until 
1887,  most  of  the  time  under  the  firm-name  of  H.  B. 
Fay  &  Co. 

In  1862  J.  H.  Walker  commenced  business  in  Eaton 
Place.  In  1864  George  M.  Walker  was  admitted,  the 
firm-name  being  changed  to  J.  H.  &  G.  M.  Walker. 
They  afterwards  built  a  factory  in  Front  Street  and 
one  in  Eaton  Place.  In  1870  they  built  and  moved 
to  a  factory  in  AVater  Street,  the  capacity  of  which 
was  doubled  in  1879.  G.  M.  Walker  retired  in  1870. 
Samuel  Davenport  took  his  place,  and  in  1880  H.  Y. 
Simpson  was  also  admitted,  the  firm-name  always 
remaining  J.  H.  &  G.  M.  Walker.  The  specialty  of 
this  firm  was  the  widely-known  "  Walker  boot."  They 
retired  from  business  January,  1888. 

In  1863  J.  W.  Brigham  &  Co.,  who  had  been  manu- 
facturing for  three  or  four  years  in  a  small  building 
near  the  junction  of  Main  and  Southbridge  Streets, 
built  and  moved  into  the  factory  in  Southbridge 
Street,  where  they  now  are. 

In  1864  Bigelow  &  Trask  commenced  the  manufac- 
ture of  shoes  in  Austin  Street.  In  1866  they  were  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  the  Bay  State  Shoe  and 
Leather  Company,  and  have  been  doing  business 
under  that  name  ever  since  at  the  same  place.  The 
headquarters  of  this  corporation  is  in  New  York, 
J.  Munyan,  before  referred  to  as  manufacturing  in 
1847,  is  vice-president  and  Worcester  agent. 

In  1865  E.  H.  and  O.  N.  Stark  formed  a  partnership 
under  the  name  of  E.  H.  Stark  &  Co  ,  and  have  con- 
tinued without  change,  and  are  at  the  present  time 
located  in  Main  Street,  above  Myrtle. 

In  1866  Simon  J.  Woodbury,  of  Sutton,  moved  a 
building  from  that  place  to  the  site  of  the  shop  now 
occupied  by  Goddard,  Fay  &  Stone,  and  he,  with 
others,  manufactured  for  a  short  time.  In  1866  Raw- 
son  &  Linnell  moved  their  business  from  West  Boylston 
to  Worcester,  bringing  with  them  twenty-two  families 
and  commenced  manufacturing  in  Pleasant  Street, 
near  Main,  under  the  name  of  E.  C.  Linnell  &  Co. 
In  1868  they  built  a  factory  on  the  site  of  the  Wood- 
bury building  in  Austin  Street.  Mr.  Linnell  with- 
drew in  1869,  and  a  new  firm  was  organized  under  the 
name  of  D.  G.  Rawson  &  Co.,  consisting  of  D.  G. 
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Rawson,  D.  S.  Goddard,  W.  B.  Fay,  which  continued 
until  1881. 

In  1867  Alba  Houghton  withdrew  from  the  firm  of 
C.  C.  Houghton  &  Co.  and  commenced  business  on 
his  own  account  under  the  name  of  Alba  Houghton 
&  Co.  and  continued  until  1882.  In  1867,  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  firm  of  Houghton  &  Heywood,  S.  R. 
Heywood  went  into  business  for  himself  and  was 
alone  until  1873,  when  Oscar  Phillips  was  admitted 
as  a  partner,  and  business  was  done  under  the  firm- 
name  of  S.  R.  Heywood  &  Co.  In  1880  they  moved 
to  their  new  factory  in  Winter  Street,  and  in  1884 
were  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Heywood 
Boot  and  Shoe  Company.  The  specialty  of  this  cor- 
poration is  the  widely-known  "  Wachusett  Boot,"  and 
fine  sewed  shoes. 

In  1871,  A.G.  Walker  and  Samuel  Brown  withdrew 
from  the  firm  of  Stone,  Walker  &  Brown,  and,  com- 
mencing under  the  name  of  Walker  &  Brown,  con- 
tinued until  1879,  when  Mr.  Walker  retired.  Mr. 
Brown  went  on  alone  under  the  same  firm-name, 
and  is  at  present  doing  business  as  Walker  &  Brown, 
in  Barton  Place,  his  son  being  a  partner. 

In  1871,  Whitcomb,  Dadmun  &  Stowe  commenced 
in  Southbridge  Street,  and  continued  for  four  years, 
when  the  firm  dissolved,  and  C.  C.  &  C.  H.  Whitcomb 
formed  a  new  partnership,  under  the  name  of  Whit- 
comb Brothers,  and  were  manufacturing  for  nine 
years,  when  the  firm  was  again  dissolved.  They  were 
succeeded  by  C.  C-  Whitcomb  and  E.  B.  Miles,  under 
the  name  of  Whitcomb  &  Miles,  who  are  now  manu- 
facturing in  Shrewsbury  Street. 

In  1872,  H.  B.  Adams,  H.  W.  Hastings  and  A.  C. 
Walker,  began  business  in  the  block  corner  of  Allen 
Court,  second  story,  and  then  moved  to  Cherry  Street, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Adams  &  Hastings,  con- 
tinued until  1878. 

In  1875,  J.  F.  Davenport  left  the  firm  of  L.  Stowe 
&  Co.,  and  he,  with  Alfred  W.  Long,  started  in  Eaton 
Place  as  Davenport  &  Long,  continuing  until  1885. 

In  1875,  G.  L.  Battelle,  under  the  name  of  G.  L. 
Battelle  &  Co.,  succeeded  E.  A.  Muzzy  &  Co.,  and 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  a  cloth-boot,  called 
"  Alaskas,"  and  custom  boots  and  shoes.  He  is  sit- 
uated in  Mechanic  Street. 

In  1878,  J.  U.  Green,  coming  from  Spencer,  began 
business  in  Cherry  Street,  under  the  name  of  J.  TJ. 
Green  &  Co.,  afterwards  moving  to  Front  Street, 
■where  he  continued  in  business  until  1883. 

In  1881,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  partner.-hip  of 
D.  G.  Rawson  &  Co.,  C.  S.  Goddard,  W.  B.  Fay  and 
A.  M.  Stone,  formed  a  new  company,  under  the  name 
of  Goddard,  Fay  &  Stone,  and  continued  in  business 
until  January  1,  1889,  when  they  were  succeeded  by 
Goddard,  Stone  &  Co.  They  have  always  occupied 
the  factory  where  they  are  now  located  in  Austin 
Street,  the  capacity  of  which  was  doubled  by  them 
in  1886. 

In  1883,  Bemis  &  Fletcher  began  business  in  Me- 


chanic Street,  under  the  name  of  the  Waverly  Shoe 
Company,  and  are  at  present  located  in  Front  Street. 
Their  specialty  is  the  "  Waverly  School  Shoe." 

In  1888,  F.  W.  Blacker,  who  was  with  the  firm  of 
J.  H.  &  G.  M.  Walker  from  1865  until  their  retire- 
ment, succeeded  to  the  business,  leasing  the  old 
Walker  factory,  in  Eaton  Place,  with  its  machinery, 
tools  and  patterns,  and  continues  to  make  the  widely- 
celebrated  •'  Walker  Boot." 

Until  the  year  1868  nearly  all  the  boots  and  shoes 
manufactured  in  Worcester  were  hand-made,  ma- 
chinery, excepting  the  sewing-machine,  being  little 
used. 

Worcester  manufacturers  were  always  slow  in 
adopting  boot  and  shoe  machinery,  and  they  did  not 
use  it  until  long  after  it  had  been  adopted  in  other 
places.  From  1850  to  1868  a  large  proportion  of  the 
boots  and  shoes  were  taken  to  the  adjoining  towns  of 
West  Boylston,  Oakdale,  Holden,  Grafton,  Millbury 
and  Auburn  to  have  the  bottom  stock  put  on  ;  and 
then  they  were  brought  back  and  finished  in  the 
factories  in  Worcester. 

Since  1868  the  quantity  thus  bottomed  has  steadily 
decreased.  There  was  at  one  time  a  great  prejudice 
among  consumers  against  goods  made  by  machinery 
hand-made  work  being  considered  far  superior,  and 
for  the  first  few  years  after  the  introduction  of  the 
pegging-machine,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  manufacturer  "sand  off"  from  the  bottom  of 
every  boot  the  impressions  made  by  the  machine,  for 
fear  the  boots  might  be  rejected  by  the  customer. 
To  such  an  extent  was  this  feeling  carried,  that  as 
late  as  1870  large  quantities  of  goods  were  sold  stamped 
"  Warranted  Hand-made,"  on  which  nearly  the  whole 
work  was  done  by  machinery. 

There  is  probably  no  industry  where  the  improve- 
ment in  manufacturing  has  been  so  radical  and  com- 
plete as  in  this.  The  only  department  where  there 
has  not  been  a  great  improvement  is  in  that  of  the 
upper  leather  cutting  and  treeing.  The  cutting  of 
upper  leather  is  done  by  hand,  and  probably  always 
will  be.  Treeing  is  done  substantially  as  it  was  when 
boots  were  first  made,  and,  although  machines  have 
been  invented  for  doing  this  work,  they  have  never 
been  considered  satisfactory. 

By  the  use  of  machinery  in  its  present  perfected 
state,  goods  can  be  produced  that  are  more  uniform 
than  any  that  can  be  made  by  hand.  A  striking 
feature  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  the 
division  of  labor.  As  far  back  as  1840  all  who  called 
themselves  shoemakers  were  able  to  take  leather  in 
the  side  and  complete  a  perfect  boot  or  shoe.  In  these 
days,  in  the  large  factories  an  ordinary  boot  will  go 
through  the  hands  of  fifty  or  sixty  different  persons, 
the  work  in  each  room  being  minutely  divided,  and 
few  of  the  men  being  skilled  in  any  but  their  particu- 
lar part.  This  is  one  reason  why  boots  and  shoes  are 
produced  and  sold  so  cheaply  at  the  present  time. 
Each  man  takes  up  that  branch  to  which  he  is  best 
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adapted,  and  continual  practice  makes  him  an  adept. 
The  cost  of  labor  on  a  case  of  twelve  pairs  of  ordinary 
heavy  boots,  at  the  present  time,  is  about  five  dol- 
lars. To  produce  the  same  number  of  boots  by 
hand,  by  old  methods,  would  take  the  wages  of  two 
weeks. 

The  making  of  lasts,  patterns  and  dies  now  used, 
has  beea  so  far  reduced  to  a  science  that  one  can  go 
into  a  first-class  boot  and  shoe  store  and  procure  boots 
or  shoes  that  will  fit  him  perfectly. 

Worcester  is  practically  what  is  called  a  boot  town, 
comparatively  few  shoes  being  made,  and  the  only 
factories  to-day  that  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
the  manufacture  of  women's,  misses'  and  children's 
shoes  are  those  of  J.  E.  Wesson  and  the  Waverly  Shoe 
Company,  which  are  now  making  what  is  called 
"  Medium  Grade  "  and  ''  Weight  Shoes." 

Heavy  shoes,  called  "brogaus,"  and  plow-shoes  are 
made,  but  these  are  considered  about  the  same  as 
boots,  and  are  usually  made  in  the  same  factories  by 
the  same  workmen.  ESbrts  have  been  made  by 
various  manufacturers  to  introduce  men's  fine  shoes, 
which  have  partially  succeeded,  though  not  sufli- 
ciently  to  allow  of  Worcester  being  classed  as  a  shoe 
town. 

In  treating  of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  it  is  not 
generally  understood  that  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoPS  is  distinct.  A  workman  is  seldom  found 
who  can  do  equally  well  on  each  kind  of  work.  The 
manufacture  of  ladies'  fine  shoes,  such  as  are  made 
in  Haverhill  and  Lynn,  has  never  been  attempted 
here.  In  order  to  do  this  it  would  be  necessary  to 
obtain  the  help  from  those  towns,  and  this  has  always 
been  found  unsatisfactory.  Many  attempts  to  make 
boots  in  shoe  towns  have  failed,  and  the  fact  is  fully 
recognized. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  now,  and 
has  been  for  years,  one  of  the  leading  industries  of 
Worcester,  and  has  been  uniformly  successful.  This 
is  not  due  to  the  manufacturers  alone.  In  most  of 
the  large  boot  and  shoe  towns  the  workmen  are  the 
unsettled  population.  In  Worcester  it  is  not  so. 
Nearly  all  are  permanent  residents,  a  large  number 
owning  their  homes,  and,  even  in  times  of  great  busi- 
ness depression,  few  leave  the  city.  To  this  fact  must 
be  largely  attributed  the  absence  of  strikes.  While 
other  places  have  been  visited  with  labor  troubles,  but 
two  strikes  of  any  consequence  have  been  known  here, 
one  in  1867  and  one  in  1887. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  employer  and  employes  that 
they  have  considered  their  interests  mutual,  thus 
enabling  the  difi'erences  between  them  to  be  readily 
and  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, none  of  the  present  or  past  manufacturers  of 
Worcester  have  had  any  educational  advantages 
superior  to  those  of  the  common  school.  They  nearly 
all  learned  their  trade  at  the  bench,  and  to  this,  in  a 
great   measure,   must    be    attributed    their    success. 


Being  able  to  do  any  part  of  the  work  themselves, 
they  are  competent  to  judge  if  the  work  is  properly 
done  by  others.  They  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
enterprirtiog  and  worthy  citizens,  and  have  held  a 
full  share  of  the  honorable  positions  in  the  gift  of 
their  fellow-townsmen.  They  have  been  represented 
in  the  directories  of  the  various  banks,  in  the  Com- 
mon Council,  Board  of  Aldermen,  State  Legislature, 
and  will  be  represented  in  the  Fifty-first  United 
States  Congress. ' 

The  Bigelow  Heeling- Machine. — This  machine 
is  an  improvement  upon  the  McKay  machine,  with 
which  its  interests  are  now  ideutified.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Bigelow  patented  the  heel  in  1869,  and  the  machine 
in  1870. 

The  advantages  conferred  by  this  machine  are 
manifold.  By  means  of  it  all  the  odd  or  ''  V  "-shaped 
pieces  of  sole  leather,  which  were  formerly  considered 
worthless,  are  utilized.  These  are  joined  or  fitted 
closely  together,  under  a  solid  upper  lift,  and  fed  to 
the  machine,  which  consists  of  a  revolving  cylinder, 
making  one  revolution  in  four  motions.  First,  the 
heel  is  pressed ;  then,  a  quarter  revolution  and  the 
heel  is  pricked  for  the  nails ;  then,  another  quarter 
revolution  and  the  nails  are  driven ;  with  the  final 
quarter  revolution  the  completed  heel  is  forced  from 
the  cylinder. 

The  machine  not  only  utilizes  pieces  of  leather  of 
every  kind  and  shape,  but  takes  all  heels,  whether 
whole,  half  or  quarter  lifts,  and  saves  one  good  lift  on 
each  boot  or  shoe  heel,  since  the  leather  which  would 
otherwise  be  trimmed  off  is,  by  reason  of  the  equal 
pressure  upon  the  heel  from  all  sides,  evenly  and 
smoothly  forced  into  the  heel,  elevating  it,  and  mak- 
ing a  difterence  of  one  entire  lift  in  height.  A  good 
lift  is  worth  about  two  cents. 

The  machine  not  only  makes  pieced  heels,  but  all 
styles,  heights,  shapes  and  sizes,  and  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  valuable  contribution  that  has  been  made 
to  this  industry,  since  while  it  eflTects  the  greatest 
saving  it  accomplishes  the  most  laborious  part  of  the 
work.  With  it,  a  man  and  boy  can  heel  five  thou- 
sand pairs  of  boots  or  shoes  in  a  day,  effecting  a 
saving  of  the  wages  of  forty-eight  additional  opera- 
tives per  day. 

The  amount  of  royalty  upon  a  pair  of  boots  or 
shoes  is  one-half  of  one  cent,  but  by  the  saving  of 
leather,  and  the  saving  of  wages,  the  seller  is  not 
only  able  to  dispose  of  his  goods  at  a  less  price,  but 
the  durability  of  the  boot  or  shoe  is  increased  tenfold 
by  means  of  this  improvement  in  the  method  of  man- 
ufacture. 

No  boot  or  shoe  manufacturer  could  carry  on  a 
large  business  successfully  without  the  Bigelow  Heel- 
ing-Machine, and  the  fact  that  he  could  not  other- 
wise compete,  proves  conclusively  that  the  purchaser 
is  the  person  most  largely  benefited. 

1  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Walker  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Blacker  for  some 
of  the  material  used  in  the  chapter  upon  Boote  and  Shoes.— C.  G.  W. 
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A.  H.  Dean,  in  1866,  established  the  business  of 
manuracturing  shoe-heels  from  upper  leather  rem- 
nants bought  at  the  boot  and  shoe  factories.  He  was 
among  the  first  in  the  country  to  engage  in  this  occu- 
pation as  a  distinct  business.  Heels  had  been  made 
for  the  most  part  of  sole  leather  in  shoe  factories. 
Most  of  this  work  is  done  by  hand.  The  heel  pieces 
are  cut  by  dies.  The  business  has  so  grown  that  there 
are  now  two  hundred  concerns  in  the  country  in  this 
special  line  of  work.  From  twelve  hands  Mr.  Dean's 
business  has  grown  into  the  employment  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

In.March,  1861,  T.  K.  Earle  &  Co.  sold  their  belt 
manufacturing  tools  to  Gratou  &  Knight,  a  firm 
formed  March  11,  1861,  and  composed  of  H.  C. 
Gratou  and  Joseph  A.  Knight,  located  in  Harding's 
Block,  on  Front  Street.  They  started  their  tannery 
on  the  Blooraingdale  Road  in  1867,  and  now  put  in 
about  six  hundred  hides  per  week.  They  use  oak 
bark,  which  is  ground  iu  Virginia.  The  belting  is 
taken  in  strips  from  the  tannery  to  the  Front  Street 
shop,  each  hide  affording  three  strips  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  This  is  at  present  the  only  tannery  in  the 
city.  In  the  upper  story  of  the  Bloomingdale  Build- 
ing they  manufacture  inner-soles  and  slip-taps,  and 
heels  of  all  kinds,  made  from  sole  leather.  In  this 
way  the  shoulders  and  bellies  are  used.  They  also 
make  sole-leather  counters  for  boots  aud  shoes, 
moulded  and  flat  counters  of  all  kinds,  straps  for 
looms  and  pickers  aud  for  harvesting-machines. 
They  started  in  Foster  Street  with  three  hands,  and 
at  that  time  had  a  shop  in  Lynn  ;  that  branch  of  the 
business  was  later  removed  to  Worcester.  They  now 
employ  ninety  hands,  and  ship  part  of  their  product 
to  England.  There  are  but  four  larger  concerns  in 
the  belt  business  in  the  country. 

H.  0.  Hudson  &  Co.,  successors  to  Peter  Uoulding, 
established  in  1854,  manufacture  leather  belting, 
rubber  belting,  loom  straps,  etc. 

J.  F.  &  C.  G.  Warren  also  manufacture  leather 
belting. 

Boot  and  shoe  and  belting  machinery  is  made  by 
A.  F.  Stowe,  on  Cypress  Street. 

H.  C.  Pease  &  Co.  and  John  J.  Adams  also  manu- 
facture shoe  machinery. 

Samuel  Mawhinney,  in  company  with  Mr,  A.  P. 
Richardson,  commenced  the  manufacture  of  lasts 
January  1,  1857,  in  Merrifield's  Building.  At  that 
time  the  lasts  were  turned  out  in  the  rough  in 
Canada  and  finished  in  Worcester.  In  1868  Mr. 
Richardson  retired,  and  in  1869  Mr.  Mawhinney 
bought  land  on  Church  Street  and  built  his  present 
shop.  About  that  time  Mr.  R.  L.  Golbert  became  a 
partner.  The  business  has  constantly  increased,  and 
now  employs  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  hands.  One 
hundred  thousand  pairs  of  lasts  are  made  annually. 
The  material  used  is  rock  maple.  In  addition  to 
the  last  business,  this  company  makes  boot  and  shoe 
trees. 
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Die  Manufacturers. — Mr.  A.  M.  Howe  began 

the  die  business  in  Westboro'  in  the  year  1857,  and 
moved  to  Worcester  in  1860.  In  1861  he  had  a  con- 
tract from  the  Government  to  make  primers  for  guns. 
Mr.  Howe  makes  boot  and  shoe,  envelope  and  har- 
ness dies ;  in  fact,  cutting  dies  of  almost  every  de- 
scription. He  formerly  bought  his  die  stock  from  the 
Coes',  but  now  prepares  it  under  a  patented  process 
of  his  own. 

Davis,  Savells  et  Co.  is  the  only  other  concern  in 
the  city  which  makes  dies.  They  commenced  business 
in  1870.  Mr.  Davis  was  formerly  in  the  employ  of 
A.  M.  Howe.  ■ 


CHAPTER     CXCIX. 
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Builders — Sinitniary  nf  Tuditstriet'  not  heretofore  uteufioned. 

Paper  Machinery. — Isaac  Goddard  was  born  in 
South  Royalston,  Vt.,  in  1800.  He  came  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  1812,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Elijah  Bur- 
bank  at  Quinsigamond  to  learn  paper-making.  After 
serving  his  time,  he  went  to  Millbury,  and  about 
1823  made  paper  there  by  the  pound  for  General 
Burbank.  In  1836  he  came  to  Worcester,  formed  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  Howe,  and,  under  the  firm- 
name  of  Howe  &  Goddard,  began  making  paper 
machinery  at  the  old  Red  Mills.  It  is  said  that  six 
months  after  starting  they  put  in  a  steam-engine  of 
six  horse-power.  This  they  used  for  two  years,  in 
coDJunctiou  with  their  water-power.  February  1, 
1843,  they  moved  to  the  Union  Street  factory,  now 
occupied  by  their  successors.  In  the  summer  of 
1846  Mr.  Howe  died,  and  Mr.  George  M.  Rice 
shortly  after  became  a  partner.' 

In  April,  1856,  Goddard,  Rice  &  Co.  bought  from 
Isaac  Davis,  for  thirty-one  thousand  dollars,  the  fac- 
tory occupied  by  them  in  Union  Street.  April  1, 
1862,  Goddard,  Rice  &  Co.  dissolved,  and  May  1st 
George  M.  Rice,  George  S.  Barton  and  Joseph  E. 
Fales  formed  a  company  for  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  under  the  style  of  Rice,  Barton  &  Co. 
At  this  time  they  advertised  to  make  steam  boilers, 
and  in  1863  manufactured  the  Vandewater  Water- 
wheel. 

The  Rice,  Barton  &  Fales  Machine  and  Iron  Com- 
pany was  organized  in  1867,  and  succeeded  to  the 
business  of  manufacturing  paper-making,  calico- 
printing  and  dyeing  machinery,  printing  and  dye- 
ing-machines for  cotton  and  woolen-mills,  bleaching. 


1  George  S.  Barton  came  to  Worcester  in  1845 ;  was  apprenticed  to 
Howe  &  Goddard,  and  in  1849  became  a  partner  in  Goddard,  Rice  &  Co. 
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paper-printing  machinery,  liydraulic   presses,  archi- 
tectural iron  and  other  large  work. 

Razors. — .T.  R.  Torrey  &  Co.  manufacture  razor 
strops  and  dressing-cases,  and  are  situated  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Piedmont  and  Chandler  Streets.  The  busi- 
ness was  begun  in  a  very  small  way  in  IS.'iS  by  J.  R. 
Torrey.  In  1875  his  son,  L.  H.  Torrey,  was  admit- 
ted to  partnership.  The  business  has  increased  until 
they  have  become  the  largest  manufacturers  of  razor 
strops  in  the  world. 

The  J.  R.  Torrey  Razor  Company  was  incorporated 
in  1880 — .loseph  Turner,  president,  and  J.  R.  Tor- 
rey, treasurer.  The  present  factory  was  erected  in 
1882. 

This  is  the  only  company  manufacturing  razors  in 
the  country.  Commencing  with  eight  hands,  their 
force  to-day,  18SS),  numbers  seventy-five  razor-makers, 
with  more  special  tools  and  machines  of  their  own 
invention  than  are  found  in  all  the  razor  factories  in 
the  world. 

The  Holyoke  Machine  Company. — This  com- 
pany was  established  at  Holyoke  in  1863.  In  1882  a 
branch  factory  was  built  at  Worcester,  situated  oppo- 
site the  old  Wheeler  Foundry  on  Thomas  Street. 
This  company  manufactures  the  Hercules  Turbine 
Water-Wheel.  One-fourth  of  their  product  is  sold 
abroad.  They  commenced  with  fifty  men  and  now 
employ  one  hundred  and  fifty.  They  also  manufac- 
ture shafting,  hangers  and  pulleys. 

Norton  Emeey-Wheei.  Company. — This  com- 
pany was  organized  June  20,  1885.  The  industry  was 
started  in  1875  by  F.  B.  Norton  at  the  old  Pottery 
Works  in  Water  Street,  from  whom  the  wheel  takes 
its  name.  The  pottery  business  is  still  conducted  by 
Mr.  Norton's  sons  in  Water  Street. 

In  July,  188(j,  the  Norton  Emery-Wheel  Company 
began  the  erection  of  new  works  at  Barber's  Crossing, 
about  three  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  Fitchburg 
Railroads.  The  building  was  finished  and  occupied 
about  January  1,  1887,  and  is  more  complete  and 
thoroughly  equipped  than  any  other  manufactory  of 
emery-wheels  in  the  world.  The  method  of  produc- 
ing solid  emery-wheels  by  this  company  is  known 
as  the  vitrified  process  and  is  covered  by  three 
patents.  The  wheels  possess  great  strength  and  en- 
durance, are  thoroughly  water-proof,  containing  no 
substance  that  has  not  abrasive  properties  which  en- 
sures their  fast-cutting  qualities.  The  best  Turkish 
emery  ore  and  pure  corundum  are  used.  During  the 
process  the  wheel  is  subjected  to  a  white  heat,  for 
which  purpose  the  Lawton  Patent  Down-Draft  Kilns 
are  used. 

These  wheels  are  used  for  all  descriptions  of  light 
and  heavy  casting-work,  car-wheel  grinding,  cleaning 
hollow-ware,  pearling  barley,  cleaning  wheat  and  cot- 
ton seed,  wood  pulp,  grinding,  planing  and  surfacing 
work,  cutlery  work,  concaving  razors  and  other  uses 
too  numerous  to  mention. 


Brown  cfeSharpe  Manufacturing  Company  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  has  succeeded  in  producing  remarkable 
results  with  these  wheels  in  the  direction  of  fine 
grinding. 

Corsets.— In  the  year  18<il  Mr.  1>.  H.  Fanning 
finding  that  hoopskirts  were  becoming  popular,  se- 
cured a  small  room  in  what  was  then  Clark's  Block, 
situated  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Mechanic  Streets, 
and  with  one  operative  began  their  manufacture. 

The  product  of  this  small  establishment  ibund  a 
ready  sale.  He  continued  the  manufacture  of  hoop- 
skirts  exclusively  until  the  year  1864,  when  the  manu- 
facture of  corsets  was  introduced  into  this  country 
and  Mr.  Fanning  added  this  industry. 

The  plant  was  enlarged  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mands made  upon  it.  In  1872  the  business  was  re- 
moved to  the  Rice  building,  564  Main  Street.  The 
manufacture  of  corsets  proved  the  more  im])ortaut  part, 
and  at  length  the  manufactui-e  of  skirts  was  discon- 
tinued. The  name  of  the  firm,  at  first  the  Worcester 
Skirt  Company,  was  changed  to  the  Worcester  Corset 
Company,  which  was  afterwards  made  the  corporate 
name  of  the  present  organization. 

The  business  continued  to  develop,  and  subsequently 
a  section  of  the  Franklin  building,  adjoining,  was 
added.  In  1880  the  Hey  wood  building,  located  in 
the  rear  of  the  Rice  building,  was  added  to  the  other 
two.  The  plant  now  includes  these  three  Iniildings 
with  a  floor  area  of  fifty  thousand  square  feet. 

The  sewing-machines  used  are  of  the  Singer  make. 
The  old  machines  were  run  at  a  speed  of  from  four 
hundred  to  six  hundred  stitches  per  minute,  while 
those  now  in  use  have  a  capacity  of  from  fourteen 
hundred  to  eighteen  hundred  stitches  per  minute. 

In  1885,  finding  the  market  for  its  products  reaching 
over  a  constantly  increasing  area,  at  length  covering 
the  entire  country,  the  Worcester  Corset  Company 
established  branch  sales-rooms  in  Chicago,  111.,  the 
great  distributing  point  for  the  West  and  Northwest, 
and  also  opened  an  oftice  in  New  York  City. 

Within  the  past  year  the  company  has  entered  ex- 
tensively into  the  manufacture  of  fine  goods  in  which 
silks,  pongees,  satins,  French  cotilles  and  American 
jeans  are  used. 

By  engaging  in  the  niiinufacture  of  fine  goods,  the 
company  gives  employment  to  an  increased  number 
of  skilled  workmen  of  the  highest  class.  These  goods 
are  of  the  same  grade  and  come  into  competition  with 
the  finest  quality  of  French  and  German  corsets  ;  and 
there  is  no  concern  in  the  country  engaged  in  this 
business  so  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  production  of 
fine  goods  as  the  Worcester  Corset  Company. 

In  size  it  ranks  among  the  largest  producers  in  the 
country  of  all  grades  of  corsets,  and  probably  the 
largest  in  the  production  of  fine  goods.  Five  hundred 
operatives,  mostly  women,  are  employed  in  this  estab- 
lishment. 

The  Park  Corset  Works,  in  Front  Street,  was  estab- 
lished in  1868,  and  incorporated  in  1885. 
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In  1856  S.  C.  &.  S.  Winslow,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  mechanical  business  at  Newton  Upper  Falls,  occu- 
pied a  small  room  in  Cypress  Street,  in  Merrifield's 
building,  doing  machine  jobbing. 

In  1857,  observing  that  skating  was  becoming  popu- 
lar, they  ventured  to  make  twenty-five  pairs  of  skates, 
of  which  they  sold  nineteen  pair  during  the  first 
year. 

In  1858,  in  anticipation  of  the  demand,  they  manu- 
factured two  hundred  pairs,  but  before  the  end  of  the 
year  had  manufactured  and  sold  two  thousand  five 
hundred  pairs. 

Seth  C.  Winslow  died  in  1871,  and  his  interest  was 
purchased  by  Samuel  Winslow. 

In  1872  Mr.  Winslow  made  roller-skates  for  J.  L. 
Plympton,  of  New  York,  which  were  used  in  this 
country,  and  exported  to  Europe  and  to  India,  and 
continued  to  manufacture  them  for  several  years; 
meantime  the  business  had  so  increased  that  a  factory 
was  built  in  Mulberry  Street. 

In  1880  Mr.  Winslow  invented  the  Vineyard  roller- 
skate,  which  has  been  the  most  popular  roller-skate 
made.  The  demand  in  this  country  for  roller-skates 
continued  till  the  fall  of  1885. 

During  the  year  1884  Mr.  Winslow  built  an  addition 
to  his  factory.  In  1886  he  sold  his  business  to  the 
Samuel  Winslow  Skate  Manufacturing  Company. 

At  the  present  time,  1889,  the  demand  for  roller- 
skates  in  the  United  States  has  ceased,  but  the  com- 
pany is  exporting  them  to  Australia,  India,  Japan  and 
South  Amei-ica. 

The  capacity  of  the  company  is  twelve  hundred 
pairs  of  skates  per  day,  including  forty  different  styles 
of  ice-skates  and  fifteen  difi'erent  styles  of  roller- 
skates,  which  vary  in  price  from  fifteen  cents  to  ten 
dollars  per  pair. 

This  company  also  manufactures  an  excellent 
bicycle,  which  is  sold  at  a  moderate  price,  and  which 
is  finding  a  ready  market  for  the  reason  that  it  is  as 
durable  as  the  more  expensive  machine. 

Folding  Chairs.— In  1863,  Mr.  E.  W.  Vaill,  who 
had  previously  been  in  the  furniture  business,  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  camp-chairs,  which 
were  in  large  demand  by  the  army  and  navy.  The 
business  was  begun  at  the  corner  of  Main  &  Walnut 
Streets,  but  in  January,  1877,  was  moved  to  Union 
Street,  the  present  location.  The  old  water-wheel, 
which  furnished  power  for  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason, 
at  Court  Mills,  supplies  twenty-eight  horse-power  for 
this  factory. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  demand  for  camp-chairs 
largely  decreased,  but  the  principle  was  carried  into 
all  variety  of  chairs,  from  the  plainest  to  the  most 
expensive.  Over  one  hundred  different  styles  were 
made,  many  of  which  were  patented,  and  they  were 
sent  all  over  the  world.  February  5,  1889,  the  E.  W. 
Vaill  Chair  Manufacturing  Company  was  incorpor- 
porated  and  succeeded  to  the  business. 

The  Worcester  Gas- Light  Company  was  organized 


June  22,  1849,  with  a  capital  of  $45,000.     John  W. 
Lincoln  was  president,  and  Warren  Lazell,  agent. 

The  works  were  built  in  Lincoln  Street,  and,  under 
date  of  July  23,  1849,  the  company  gives  notice  in 
the  Worcester  Spy  that  the  works  will  be  ready  to 
supply  gas  to  the  citizens  of  Worcester  in  the  follow- 
ing streets,  early  the  next  fall,  viz. :  Main  Street,  from 
Lincoln  Square  to  Park  Street  School,  Thomas'  Ex- 
change, Foster  and  Mechanic  Streets,  severally, 
between  Main  and  the  railroads ;  also  in  Front  from 
Main  Street  to  Washington  Square,  and  in  Pleasant 
Street  from  Main  to  Chestnut  Streets. 

Those  desirous  of  becoming  consumers  of  gas  were 
requested  to  give  early  notice  at  the  office  of  the 
agent,  205  Main  Street,  in  order  that  supply-pipes 
might  be  carried  into  their  buildings,  the  pipes  to  be 
put  in  at  the'  expense  of  the  company. 

The  company  was  incorporated  in  1851  ;  the  works 
were  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  and  in  1870  were 
removed  to  the  present  site  near  the  Junction. 

The  present  estimated  capacity  of  the  works  per 
day  is  760,000  cubic  feet.  Gas  made  during  the  year 
ending  June  1,  1888,  100,724,500  cubic  feet;  greatest 
output  December  24,  1887,  501,300  cubic  feet;  least 
output,  June  17, 1888, 112,600  cubic  feet ;  total  length 
of  street  mains,  201,950  feet ;  total  number  of  meters 
in  use  June,  1888,  3,882. 

The  manufacture  of  water-gas  was  introduced  in 
October,  1884,  the  company  having  purchased  a 
license  under  the  patents  of  the  Granger  Water-Gas 
Company,  of  Philadelphia. 

Contractors  and  Builders. — There  is  a  large 
number  of  contractors  and  builders  in  Worcester, 
some  of  whom  have  attained  a  wide  reputation  for 
the  character  of  their  work.  The  wood-work  in  some 
of  the  most  expensive  houses  in  the  country  has 
been  furnished  by  Worcester  firms. 

Charles  Baker  &  Co.  make  a  specialty  of  inside 
and  outside  ornamental  finish  from  architects'  plans. 

TheNorcross  Bros,  stand  pre-eminent  among  build- 
ers in  Worcester,  and  their  reputation  has  now  become 
national.  They  own  stone  quarries  at  Long  Meadow 
and  have  shops  equipped  to  produce  every  kind  and 
variety  of  work  required  in  the  most  elaborate  build- 
ings. 

The  Norcross  Bros,  began  business  at  Swampscott, 
Mass.,  in  1864,  and  1866  took  their  first  contract  of 
any  consequence,  which  was  to  build  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Leicester. 

Since  that  time  they  have  built  educational  struc- 
tures, business  blocks,  churches,  public  buildings, 
club-houses  and  private  residences. 

Among  the  buildings  erected  by  them  are  the  Wor- 
cester High  School,  Crompton's  Block,  Burnside 
Building,  All  Saints'  Church,  the  First  Universalist 
Church,  all  of  Worcester. 

Their  most  expensive  buildings  have  been  erected 
elsewhere.  The  gymnasium,  Seaver  Hall  and  the 
Law  School  at  Harvard    University  ;    the    Marshal 
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Field  Building,  at  Chicago,  erected  in  1885  at  a  cost 
111"  S900,0(KI;  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Building, 
at  Omaha,  costing  over  1500,000  ;  another  building 
tor  the  same  insurance  company  in  Kansas  City, 
costing  a  like  amount;  the  Allegheny  Court-house 
and  jail,  at  Pittsburgh,  costing  12,500,000 ;  the  Union 
League  Cluh-house,  New  York  ;  the  Algonquin  Club- 
house, Boston  ;  besides  many  private  residences,  the 
most  expensive  of  which  is  "  Kellogg  Terrace,'' 
Great  Harrington,  which  cost  $600,000.  j 

It  has  not  been  attempted  to  give  an  extended  ac- 
count of  all  the  manufactories  in  Worcester;  space 
and  time  would  not  permit  of  this.  The  following 
alphabetical  summary  of  most  of  those  not  hitherto 
mentioned  in  the  text  will  give  some  idea  of  their 
variety  and  number  : 

Agricultural  Machinery.  —  B.  F.  Goddard, 
mowing-machines,  195  Front  Street. 

Awls. — American  Awl  Company,  195  Front  Street, 
manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  raw-hide  mallets,  wax 
thread  needles,  lasting-machine  awls,  wax  thread 
awls,  Bigelow  heeling  awls,  Bigelow  heeling  drivers. 
New  Era  drivers.  New  Era  pegging  awls,  Varney  peg- 
ging awls,  Varney  drivers,  German  pegging  drivers, 
German  pegging  awls,  shoe-knives,  shoe-shaves. 

J.  McCarty,  19  Church  Street,  proprietor  National 
Awl  Company;  established  1878;  machine  awls  for 
pegging-machines.. 

Sumner  Packard  &  Co.,  of  Grafton,  made  the  first 
machine  awls  for  boot  and  shoe-pegging  machines. 

Band-Saws. — W.  F.  Burgess  &  Co.,  66  School 
Street. 

BICYCLE.S. — Iver  Johnson  &  Co. ;  Samuel  Winslow. 

Bolt  Manufacturers.  —  In  1828  Wheelock  & 
Rice  manufactured  nuts  and  washers  at  the  machine- 
shop  then  recently  occupied  by  William  Hovey. 

In  1839  H.  W.  Miller  was  engaged  in  this  business. 

In  1855  Thomas  Smith  and  William  Conkey  bought 
of  J.  and  J.  C.  Brown  and  George  Dryden  their  tools 
and  interest  in  the  manufacture  of  nuts  and  washers, 
chain  links,  etc.,  and  fitted  up  a  shop  in  Cypress 
Street,  Merrifield's  building.  In  1859  they  employed 
four  hands  making  patent  bit  pieces  and  doing  cold 
punching.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  an  iron-worker  in 
Worcester  for  fifty-three  years  ;  he  made  the  first  die 
in  the  world  to  make  a  mowing-machine  knife.  He 
now  manufactures  bolts,  nuts,  rods,  building  irons  for 
houses,  bridges,  cold  iron  punching.  In  1835  Mr. 
Smith  worked  for  Phelps  &  Bickford,in  Grove  Street, 
and  worked  on  the  first  looms  built  for  William 
Crompton  in  this  country. 

J.  Fred.  Wilson,  cold  punched  nut-",  washers,  chain 
links,  etc. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Lasts.— Porter  &  Gardner,  Foster 
Street. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Machinery. — John  J.  Adams, 
85  Mechanic  Street. 

Box-Makers,  (wood  and  paper). — Baker  &  Co., 
Foster  Street;  C.  F.  Darling,  66  Foster  Street;  J.  W. 


Howe,  163  Union  Street.  ('.  W.  Humphrey,  42 South- 
bridge   Street,  turns  out   from    five   thousand    to   six 
thousand  paper  boxes  per  day.     The  Whitcomb   Fn 
velope  Company  also  make  paper  boxes. 

Brewers. — There  was  a  brewery  in  Worcester  in 
1822.  Sixty-two  and  one-half  cents  a  bushel  was  paid 
for  barley  delivered  at  the  brewery.  In  1S27  the 
Worcester  Distillery  offers  for  sale  Neu  England  rum, 
niola.sses,  cider  brandy,  high  wines. 

Bowler  Brothers,  Quinsigamond  Avenue,  corner 
Lafayette  Street,  established  the  business  of  brewing 
ale  and  porter  in  1883.  They  ))ay  a  larger  tax  to  the 
United  States  Government  than  any  one  outside  of 
Boston. 

Brooms. — O.  M.  Dean,  170  Ausliji  Street. 

Brushes. — Ellis  Thayer  manufactured  brushes  in 
Worcester  in  1849.  In  1869  the  firm  became  Thayer 
&  Mason;  in  1878  Mr.  J.  Fred.  Mason  became  pro- 
prietor. He  manufactures  brushes  of  all  descrip- 
tions. 

Carder.s'  Tools. — William  H.  Brown,  >il  Me- 
chanic Street,  Lewis'  patent  card  clamps,  card 
ratchets,  hammers,  gauges,  tools,  scrapers,  Kimball's 
patent  card  stretcher. 

Clipping-Machines. — Coates'  Clipper  Manufac- 
turing Company,  237  Chandler  Street. 

Copying-Presses. — R.  E.  Kidder,  35  Hermon 
Street.  Also  manufactures  patent  Universal  Sewing- 
Machine. 

Cotton.— H.  W.  Smith,  Wachuselt  Mills,  fine 
dress  ginghams. 

Court-Plaster. — C.  B.  Robbins,  76  Portland 
Street. 

Curriers. — P.  Corriveau,  32  Hermon  Street. 

William  Leonard,  2  Sargent  Street. 

CiiRTAiN  Poles  and  Rings. — Worcester  Mmild- 
ing  Works,  P\ister  Street. 

Dental  Instruments. — C.  B.  R.  Claflin,  38  Front 
Street. 

Die  Cutter  Stock. — Loring  Goes  &  Co.,u]anu- 
facturers  of  machine  knives,  cutter  plate  for  dies  to 
leather,  cloth  and  paper  ;  moulding  cutter-plate  for 
wood,  marble,  etc.;  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  shear  plates,  ■ 
and  strips  for  cotton  and  woolen  machinery. 

L.  Hardy  &Co.,  manufacturers  of  machine  knivas, 
straight  cutter  ensilage,  lawn-mower,  meat-cutter,' 
cork-cutter,  rag-cutter  and  bone  knives;  shear-blades- 
and  strips  for  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  Also  die 
cutter  stock  for  boots  and  shoes;  all  kinds  of  welded 
stock  rolled  to  any  thickness  from  fourteen  gauge  to 
three-quarter  inch  thick.  Wood-working  machine- 
knives,  planers,  moulding-knives  and  blanks;  paper- 
cutting,  leather-splitting  and  stripping-knives. 

Doors,  Sash,  Blinds,  &c. — Charles  Baker  &  Co., 
wholesale  and  retail  lumber  dealers ;  manufacture 
doors,  windows,  blinds,  window  and  door  frames,  in- 
side and  outside  ornamental  finish  from  architects' 
plans.  Yards  at  Manchester,  Grove  and  Prescolt 
Streets. 
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A.  W.  Joslyn,  181  Union  Street. 

George  Peirce,  330  Park  Avenue. 

D.  &  C.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  24  Southbridge  Street. 

Rice  &  Griffin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sargent  Street.. 

William  Eoss,  138  Main  Street. 

Drain  Pipe. — James  Draper,  drain  sewer  and  well 
pipe,  Bloomingdale. 

A.  B.  Lovell,  cement  pipe. 

S.  E.  Todd,  Southbridge  Street. 

Drill  Manufacturers. — Six  in  number,  some  of 
whom  have  already  been  mentioned. 

George  Burnham  &  Co.,  15  Hermon  Street,  im- 
proved upright  drills. 

R.  W.  Long,  successor  to  George  C.  Taft,  No.  8 
Harris  Court,  improved  upright  self-feed  drills. 

Lowell  Wreuch  Company.  Ratchet  drills,  ratchet 
wrenches. 

Prentice  Bros.,  49  Hermon  Street.     Upright  drills. 

DropForcjings. — Worcester  Drop  Forging  Works, 
No.  30  Bradley  Street.  Quick-action  vises ;  shuttle 
irons. 

Dry  Plate  Manufacturer.'!. — Phoenix  Plate 
Company,  manufacturers  of  Phtenix  gelatine  dry- 
plate,  argentic  plate  for  positive  pictures,  ebonized 
and  maroon  wood  and  metal  panels  ;  also  japanned 
iron  and  tinned  sheets  of  all  sizes  for  painters  and 
lithographers. 

Dye-Houses. — In  1828  William  B.  Fox  did  dyeing 
of  all  kinds. 

John  H.  Starkie,  Layard  Place. 

Worcester  Silk  Co.,  390  Main  Street. 

Worcester  Bleach  and  Dye  Works,  dyers  and 
bleachers  of  cotton,  woolen  and  worsted  yarns, 
threads,  tapes,  etc.  Also  black,  white  and  fancy  col- 
ored warps  in  chains  and  beams  furnished  to  order  in 
any  desired  pattern.  Present  location.  Grove  Street. 
After  April  1,  1889,  West  Fremont  Street,  New  Wor- 
cester. 

Eave  Troughs. — A.  Bangs  &  Co.,  175  Union 
Street. 

Elevators,  Hyoraulic. — Washburn  Shop,  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Hydraulic  Manufacturing  Co.,  23  Hermon  Street. 

Worcester  Elevator  Co.,  47  Lagrange  Street. 

Faucets. — Worcester  Faucet  and  Manufacturing 
Co.     Self-closing  faucet. 

Ferrules.  —  Worcester  Ferrule  Manufacturing 
Co.,  manufacturers  of  steel  and  brass  stove  trimmings, 
patent  nickel-plated  knobs,  hinge-pins,  towel-racks, 
foot-rails,  steel,  iron  and  brass  ferrules,  nickel-plated 
steam-pipe  collars,  17  Hermon  Street. 

John  L.  Parker  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  patent 
seamless  sheet-metal  goods  of  every  description,  stove 
door-knobs,  hinge-pins,  towel-rods,  70  School  Street. 

Files.— William  Hart,  5  Washington  Square ;  es- 
tablished 1867,  now  employs  seventeen  hands.  Largest 
manufacturer  of  hand-cut  files  in  New  England.  A 
large  number  of  files  from  the  manufactories  in  the 
city  are  here  re-cut.     Mr.  Hart  makes  four  hundred 


different  shapes  and  sizes  of  files,  and  has  a  branch 
shop  at  Holyoke. 

A.  J.  Hiscox. 

FiSHlNG-RoDS.  —  N.  S.  Harrington,  72  Portland 
Street. 

Frames  for  Pictures.— G.  S.  Boutelle  &  Co., 
successors  to  Worcester  Moulding  Works.  Also, 
picture-frame  easels,  fancy  tables,  etc. 

Friction  Pulleys.— Blake  Bros.,  manufacturera 
of  the  patent  friction  clutch,  shafting,  hangers  and 
special  machinery.  Union  Street. 

Glue. — John  J.  Jefferds,  manufacturer  of  glue, 
tallow,  ground  bone,  fertilizers.  Works  half  a  mile 
south  of  Qninsigamond,  on  Providence  and  Worcester 
Railroad. 

Grinding  Machinery.  —  B.  S.  Roy,  for  card 
grinding. 

Washburn  Shops,  for  emery  wheels. 

Grist-Mills.— D.  &  C.  P.  Stevens  &  Son. 

Ground  Beef  Scraps. — Charles  F.  Rugg,  manu- 
facturer of  fine  cylinder,  engine,  machinery  and  bolt 
oils.  Best  grade  steam-rendered  tallow  and  soap  for 
manufacturers  and  family  use.  Dealer  in  paraffine, 
lard  and  neat's-foot  oils.     Pure  ground  beef  scraps. 

Gutters  and  Conductors. — A.  Bangs  &  Co.,  175 
Union  Street,  manufacturers  of  eaves  troughs,  &c. 

J.  B.  Cummings,  197  Union  Street. 

Hardware  Manufacturers..— A.  W.  Gifford,  77 
Beacon  Street 

Hill  Dryer  Co.,  21  Hermon  Street. 

A.  McDonald,  418  Main  Street. 

Morgan  Spring  Co.,  25  Lincoln  Street. 

Wire  Goods  Co.,  20  Union  Street. 

Heel  Manufacturers. — E.  D.  Barrows  &  Son, 
196  Front  Street. 

E.  N.  Dean,  194  Front  Street. 

A.  D.  Hall,  164  Front  Street. 

G.  S.  Hatch,  164  Front  Street. 

Myrick,  Shepard  &  Co. 

Hosiery. — Holland  Hosiery  Company,  194  Front 
Street. 

Ink. — Levi  R.  Rockwood,  23  Orient  Street. 

Loom  Reeds. — For  cotton,  woolen,  carpet  and 
wire  cloth  mills,  John  Whittaker,  194  Front  Street. 

Milk  Cans. — James  H.  Whittle,  manufacture  of 
tin  cylinders  of  all  diameters. 

Moulding-Machines. — Blake  Brothers. 

Witherby,  Rugg  &  Richardson. 

Nails. — Somers  Brothers.  Tacks  and  Hungarian 
nails.  Shoe  tacks  a  specialty.  Located  here  because 
of  the  large  amount  of  boot-making.  Runaing  sev- 
enteen machines.  The  only  concern  of  the  kind  in  the 
city.  Uses  taok-machines  invented  by  Thomas 
Blanchard. 

Needles. — Worcester  Needle  Company,  Sewing 
machine  needles.  In  1853,  F.  S.  Cox  made  needles 
at  South  Worcester. 

Overalls. — A.  G.  Hildreth,  34  Southbridge 
Street. 
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Perforate!)  Metals. — Towne  &  Company,  81 
Mechanic  Street. 

Pottery. — F.  B.  Norton's  Sons,  Water  Street.  In 
1784  there  was  a  pottery  in  Worcester,  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  meeting-house  on  the  road  to 
Springfield. 

Roller  Skates. — The  Samuel  Winslow  Skate 
Manufacturing  Company.  Ice  and  roller  skates  ;  gear 
cutting. 

Saw  Manufactory. — E.  D.  Cunningham,  23 
Hudson  Street. 

Shafting. — Holyoke  Machine  Company. 

Tapes. — H.  M.  Witter  &  Company,  Park  Avenue. 

Trunks — Barnard  Brothers,  494  Main  Street. 

George  L.  Barr,  20  Front  Street. 

Valentines. — Bullard  Art  Publishing  Company, 
Main  Street. 

J.  W.  Taft,  35  Pearl  Street. 

George  C.  Whitney,  Art  Publisher  and  Importer  ; 
factory  and  main  office,  Worcester;  also  offices  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Boston. 

Vises. — Worcester  Drop  Forging  Work. 

Washers. — Reed  &  Prince,  makers  of  rivets, 
blanks  for  small  screws,  washers. 

Water  Meter. — In  1858  a  water  meter  was  in- 
vented by  Dr.  E.  D.  Wetherbee,  and  manufactured 
by  D.  Newton,  gunsmith.  Union  Water  Meter  Com- 
pany was  established  November,  1868,  by  Messrs. 
Fitts,  John  C.  Otis,  Phineas  Ball;  employ.s  sixty 
hands.  Their  meters  go  all  over  the  country,  and 
some  to  England  and  Germany.  The  product  is  cov- 
ered by  patents. 

Yarns. — The  Edgeworth  Mill,  carpet  yarns,  Brus- 
sels Street. 

Artificial  stone  is  manufactured  by  C.  F.  Green  & 
Company,  Sargent  Street.  The  stone  is  made  of  sand 
and  cement,  and  is  used  for  building  purposes ;  chim- 
ney caps,  thimbles,  etc.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the 
business  known  as  the  Frear  Stone  Works. 

E.  J.  Kerns  manufactures  a  patent  rowlock;  also 
roller  seats  for  boats.  Some  of  these  have  been  sent 
to  foreign  countries. 


CHAPTER   CC. 

WORCESTER—  ( Contiuned. ) 
manufacturi^ig  and  mechanicai,  industries. 

Bifxiimi  fm-  WorcesUf^e  Prominence  as  n  Manufacttiring  CUij — Room  with 
Forcer  for  Hetit — Merrtfield  Building — Heifwood  Building — HJsUtbri'oK- 
Building — Enterprise  of  Worcester's  Business  .Ifeii — Mechanics'  Asso- 
eiatiou — Worcester  Fol;itix-bnic  InatUuie — Wiiahhurn  Shops — Tfie  Labor- 
ing Glasses — Evening  Schools — Worcster's  Rapid  Growth — Heart  of 
the  Commontvealth. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  Worcester  owes 
her  prominence  as  a  manufacturing  centre  to  the 
unusual  opportunities  offered  to  mechanics  to  begin 
business  in  a  small  way,  and  without  incurring  the 


risk  incident  upon  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a 
shop.  Indeed,  had  this  not  been  the  case,  individ- 
uals, companies  and  corporations  doing  to-day  a  pros- 
perous business  would  never  have  started.  Many 
instances  might  be  given  of  individuals  who  have 
begun  with  one  machine,  gradually  increasing  their 
business  out  of  the  profits  realized  from  day  to  day, 
until  it  has  reached  considerable  magnitude.  Growth 
of  this  kind  is  healthy  and  likely  to  be  permanent. 

It  would  be  almost  literally  true  to  say  that  there 
is  no  large  manufacturing  business  in  Worcester  that 
has  not  at  some  time  in  its  history  been  situated  in 
one  or  another  of  the  buildings  erected  for  rent  with 
power  to  a  number  of  tenants.  There  are  some  ex- 
ceptions, but  they  are  few.  An  idea  of  the  number 
of  industries  begun  in  this  way  may  be  obtained  by 
noticing  the  occupants  of  the  buildings  erected  fori 
the  accommodation  of  those  engaging  in  mechanical' 
pursuits. 

The  old   Court   Mill  had  been    built  some   years  | 
when,  in  1832,  Samuel  Davis  leased  it  from  Mr.  Salis- 
bury.    Among  the  tenants  here  at  one  time  or  an- 
other  were   L.    &   A.  G.  Coes,   builders  of  woolen- 
spinning  machinery,  and  subsequently,  manufactur- 
ers of  wrenches;  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  manu-| 
facturers  of  agricultural  implements;  H.  W.  Miller, 
punching-machines     for    manufacturing    nuts     and  | 
washers;  Thomas  E.  Daniels,  builder  of  the  planing- 
machine;  Samuel  Flagg,  pioneer  in  the  machinists'! 
tools  business  in  Worcester.      The  old  building  was! 
burned  in    October,  1839,  and   Mr.  Salisbury  madej 
a  contract  with  W.  T.  Merrifield  to  rebuild   the  milll 
by  January  1,  1840,   for  Ruggles,   Nourse   &  Mason] 
threatened  to  move  out  of  town  unless  it  were  fin-: 
ished  by  that  time.     After  the  foundations  were  in  J 
Mr.   Salisbury   thought  the   building   could   not  bel 
completed  in  the  winter,  and  offered  to  release  Mr. 
Merrifield  from  the  contract,  but  Mr.  Merrifield  wenti 
ahead,   although    Worcester   m.asons   refused   to   lay] 
brick  in   the  winter,  and  he  was  compelled   to  bring  I 
masons  from  Boston  to  do  the  work.     The  buildingj 
was  completed  by  January  1st. 

Then  came  the  Dr.  Heywood  building  in  Central] 
Street,  occupied  by  a  number  of  firms,  among  them 
Samuel  Flagg  &  Company  and  S.  C.  Coombs  &  Com- 
pany, who  established  the  business  now  conducted] 
by  the  Lathe  i*fc  Morse  Tool  Company.  Mr.  Merrifield] 
occupied  his  present  location  in  1835;  soon  after  hel 
used  a  horse  to  furnish  power  to  run  a  circular  saw| 
and  a  Daniels  planer.  In  1840  he  put  in  an  engine.. 
The  first  brick  building  for  tenants  Wiis  erected  inl 
1847,  and  additions  were  made  to  it  every  year  until  ] 
the  fire  of  1854,  when  the  following  were  among  thel 
occupants:  William  R.  Bliss,  bootmaker;  Town  &| 
Company,  perforated  board  ;  Hovey  &  Lazell,  straw-j 
cutters;  E.  F.  Dixon,  wrenches;  Lamb  &  Foster,] 
carpenters;  Williams,  Rich  &  Company,  machinists; 
Samuel  Flagg  &  Company,  machinists'  tools  ;  Proutyj 
&.  Allen,  shoe  tacks  ;  Daniel  Tainter,  wool  machin-J 
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ery ;  C.  Hovey  &  Company,  straw-cutters  ;  C.  Whit- 
comb  &  Company,  machinists'  tools;  Charles  E. 
Wilder,  boot  and  shoe-machines  ;  H.  Palmer  &  Com- 
pany, box-maker;  Towne  &  Harrington,  portemon- 
naies ;  X.  B.  Jewett,  seraphine-maker ;  Thayer, 
Houghton  &  Company,  machinists'  tools  ;  Furbiish 
&  Cromptou,  fancy  looms  ;  Richards  &  Smith,  sash 
and  blinds  ;  Luther  White,  machinist ;  F.  J.  Gouche, 
plane-maker;  Isaac  Fiske,  musical  instruments;  A. 
Sampson,  wheelwright ;  S.  Cf.  Reed,  wheehvright ; 
Worcester  Knitting  Company  ;  Worcester  Machine 
Company;  George  Dryden,  machinist ;  Hood,  Battell 
&  Company,  sewing-machines ;  Edward  Lawrence, 
tool-maker ;  Daniel  Palmer,  box-maker ;  Howard 
Holden,  grist-mill;  Rodney  A.  M.  Johnson  &  Com- 
pany, wool-spinning  machinery. 

When  rebuilt,  the  buildings  measured  over  eleven 
hundred  feet  in  length,  fifty  feet  in  width,  and 
three  stories  in  height;  the  area  of  the  floors  was 
over  four  acres  and  a  half;  the  power  was  obtained 
from  a  three  hundred  and  fifty  horse-power  engine, 
the  same  which  is  running  to-day.  In  1859  Mr. 
Merrifield  had  leased  rooms  and  power  in  his  buildings 
to  over  fifty  firms,  each  employing  from  two  to  eighty 
hands.     Among  them  : — • 

Alzirus  Brown,  on  the  corner  of  Union  and  Ex- 
change Streets,  who,  with  fifty  hands,  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  Manny's  Patent  Mower  and  Reaper 
combined.  Daniel  Tainter,  in  Union  Street,  employed 
thirty  hands  in  making  woolen-carding  machines  and 
jacks.  Johnson  &  Co.  employed  twenty  hands  making 
jacks  for  woolen  machinery.  Richardson  &  Maw- 
hinney,  in  the  same  street,  employed  twenty-four 
hands  on  lasts  and  boot-trees.  L.  W.  Pond  occupied 
about  two  hundred  feet  of  the  first  floor,  under  the 
preceding,  for  the  manufacture  of  engine-lathes, 
planing-machines,  etc.,  employingtwenty-seven  hands. 
He  had  a  lathe  thirty-seven  feet  long,  capable  of 
cutting  screws  of  any  length  from  one  to  thirty-three 
feet.  He  also  used  the  largest  and  heaviest  planing- 
machine  in  the  city,  thirty-seven  feet  long,  six  feet 
wide  and  four  feet  high,  weighing  forty  tons. 

Prouty  &  Allen,  in  the  room  north  of  Mr.  Pond, 
employed  from  five  to  six  hands  in  making  iron  or 
zinc  shoe-nails,  of  which  they  turned  off  from  one 
thousand  to  twelve  hundred  pounds  per  day.  Battelle 
&  Co.,  in  the  third  story,  had  five  hands  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  sewing-machines.  J.  L.  &  I.  N. 
Keyes,  on  the  east  side  of  Union  Street,  did  an  exten- 
sive business,  with  eighteen  hands,  in  board-planing. 
Hamilton  Holt,  in  rooms  over  them,  had  four  hands 
engaged  in  making  patent  gutters,  or  conductors  of 
water  from  the  roofs  of  buildings.  C.  Whitcomb  & 
Co.  were  doing  a  good  business  making  machinists' 
tools  and  letter-copying  presses,  and  employed  fifteen 
hq^ds.  Towne  &  Harrington,  with  ten  hands,  made 
mowing-machine  knives.  Dresser  &  Wilson  had 
about  six  hands  making  Jillson's  patent  animal-traps, 
manufacturing  two  hundred  per  day.     S.  G.  Reed  & 


Co.,  in  Cypress  Street,  employed  twenty  hands  in 
making  carriage-wheels  and  wheel-spokes  of  all 
kinds. 

George  F.  Rice,  employed  ten  hands  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Hovey's  patent  hay-cutters,  corn-shellers 
and  winnowing-mills,  and  a  very  superior  article  of 
boring-machine  of  his  own  invention.  Joel  W. 
Upham  had  from  six  to  eight  hands  engaged  in  mak- 
ing very  large  water-wheels  for  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, averaging  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  year. 
Isaac  Fiske  employed  six  hands  making  musical  wind 
instruments.  D.  D.  Allen  &  Co.  manufactured  boot 
forms.  S.  C.  &  S.  Winslow  employed  from  six  to 
twelve  hands  in  gear-cutting  and  light  jobbing. 
Thomas  Smith  &  Co.  had  four  hands  making  patent 
bit-pieces  and  doing  cold  punching.  The  Machine 
Lathe  Company  in  Exchange  Street,  of  which  Jason 
Chapin  was  president  and  A.  L.  Burbank  treasurer, 
employed  seven  hands  making  bedstead  lathes  and  in 
iron  job-work.  Charles  E.  Staples,  with  seven  hands, 
made  bit-stocks  and  window-springs  and  did  light 
jobbing.  Charles  E.  Wilder  had  a  few  hands  in  the 
manufacture  of  boot-crimping  machines.  Franklin 
Wesson  had  three  hands  in  the  gun  manufacture.  P. 
Goulding  with  six  hands,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  made  thirty  dozen  of  shuttles  per  week.  U.  T. 
and  C.  H.  Smith  made  chair-lathes  and  did  jobbing, 
employing  four  hands.  William  H.  Brown  had  a 
jobbing  shop  with  three  or  more  hands. 

Meantime  Colonel  James  Estabrook  and  Charles 
Wood,  in  1851,  erected  the  stone  building  at  the  Junc- 
tion now  occupied  by  the  Knowles'  Loom  Works. 
Wood,  Light  &  Co.  were  to  occupy  part  of  it,  which 
they  did,  and  the  rest  of  the  building  was  to  be  rented 
i  to  tenants.  Shepard,  Lathe  &  Co.  moved  into  the 
I  north  end  of  the  building  very  shortly  after  the  occu- 
pancy of  Wood,  Light  &  Co.  In  1857  Mr.  Wood 
disposed  of  his  interest  to  Colonel  Estabrook. 

The  main  building  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long  by  fifty  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high  ;  an- 
other building  used  for  a  forge  shop  and  other  work, 
two  hundred  by  forty ;  power  was  furnished  by  two 
fifty  horse-power  engines,  made  by  Corliss  &  Night- 
ingale, of  Providence.  Among  the  tenants  were 
Wood,  Light  &  Co.,  who  occupied  the  two  lower 
stories  in  the  south  end  of  the  main  building  for  the 
manufacture  of  machinists'  tools,  water-wheels,  mill 
works,  castings.  J.  A.  Fay  &  Co.  occupied  a  hundred 
feet  on  the  second  floor,  manufacturing  wood-working 
machinery,  employing  thirty  hands.  Joseph  Barrett 
&  Co.,  in  the  south  end  of  the  second  floor,  employed 
twenty  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  calico-printing 
machinery,  Woodworth's  planing-machines,  machin- 
ists' tools,  etc.  Shepard,  Lathe  &  Morse  occupied  one 
hundred  feet  of  the  first  floor  under  the  preceding,  and 
manufactured  engine-lathes  and  iron-planing  ma- 
chines. Whittemore  Brothers,  in  the  upper  story, 
employed  twenty  hands  in  manufacturing  machines 
for  paring,  coring  and  slicing  apples.     The  American 
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Steam  Music  Company  manufactured  calliopes  and 
lerpsichoreans.  Heywood  &  March  made  Holbrook's 
automatic  bank-locks.  David  McFarland  made  card- 
setting  macliines.  A.  F.  Henshaw  manufactured  ma- 
chinists' tools  and  bonnet  machinery. 

The  means  thus  afforded  to  individuals  with  limited 
capital  to  begin  manulacturing  unencumbered  with 
aTi  expensive  plant,  making  it  possible  for  a  small 
business  to  be  conducted  with  profit,  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  diversity  of  industries  which 
makes  Worcester  uniformly  prosperous,  and  creates  a 
thrifty  and  permanent  class  of  working-people. 

In  striking  contrast  are  some  other  New  England 
cities,  confined  almost  entirely  to  a  single  industry,  and 
with  a  large  unsettled  population  of  mill  operatives, 
the  business  conducted  by  corporations,  owned  by 
non-resident  stockholders  and  under  a  non-resident 
management.  With  such  conditions,  the  prosperity  of 
the  community  is  uncertain,  largely  a  matter  of 
chance.  In  good  years  the  dividends  declared  are 
not  invested  where  they  are  earned,  while  in  bad 
years  the  immediate  community  suffers,  want  soon 
overtakes  the  working-people,  and  crime  follows  in 
the  wake  of  cold  and  hunger. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  corporations  in  Worcester, 
but  they  are,  almost  without  exception,  the  out- 
growth of  individual  enterprise ;  the  stockholders 
are  residents,  and  in  many  cases,  employes;  the  divi- 
dends are  largely  invested  in  real  estate,  in  business 
blocks,  in  tenements,  in  factory  property,  while  the 
fortunes  accumulated  found  our  hospitals,  homes  for 
the  aged  and  infirm,  build  our  churches,  endow  our 
schools. 

While  there  are  few  large  fortunes  here,  there  are 
many  small  ones.  There  is,  perhaps,  less  of  luxury 
and  display  than  in  some  communities,  but  more  of 
thrift. 

To  properly  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
here  otlered,  an  intelligent  people  was  needed.  Enter- 
prise and  sagacity  have  always  been  characteristics 
of  the  business-men  of  Worcester— early  manifested 
in  appreciation  of  communication  with  the  sea-board, 
and  secured  by  the  building  of  the  Blackstone  Canal, 
and  evidenced  later  in  the  building  of  the  railroads, 
and  always  recognized  in  the  high  reputation  enjoyed 
throughout  the  country  by  our  manufactures. 

But  there  is  better  evidence  than  this  of  the  wis- 
dom and  foresight  of  the  men  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Worcester's  prosperity. 

A  desire  for  opportunities  for  education  was  mani- 
fest at  a  very  early  day.  About  1819  a  number  of 
young  mechanics,  who  had  been  active  in  reforming 
the  schools  and  establishing  a  lyceum  and  temper- 
ance society,  made  an  attempt  to  form  a  mechanics' 
association.  This  failed  ;  but  November  27,  1841,  a 
public  meeting  was  held  to  consider  the  question. 
Ichabod  Washburn  was  chairman,  and  Albert  Tol- 
man  secretary  of  this  meeting.  A  committee  was 
cliosen,  consisting  of  Anthony  Chase,  William  Leg- 


gatt,  Henry  W.  Miller,  William  M.  Bickford,  Put- 
nam W.  Taft,  Levi  A.  Dowley,  William  A.  Wheeler, 
Rufus  1).  Dunbar,  John  1'.  Kettell,  .James  S.  Wood- 
worth,  Albert  Tolman,  Hiram  Gorham,  Jo.seph  Pratt, 
Henry  Goulding  and  Edward  B.  Rice,  to  consider 
the  formation  of  an  a-s.sociation  having  for  its  object 
"the  moral,  intellectual  and  social  improvement  of 
its  members,  the  perfection  of  llie  mechanic  arts 
and  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  the  needy.'' 

The  first  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was  held  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1842.  William  A.  Wheeler  was  elected 
president;  Ichabod  Washburn,  vice-president;  Albert 
Tolman,  secretary,  and  Elbridge  (i.  Partridge  trea.s- 
urer.  Steps  were  taken  to  establish  a  library  and  an 
annual  course  of  lectures.  The  first  lecture  wa.s  de- 
livered by  Elihu  Burritt  (then  a  resident  of  Worces- 
ter), and  was  upon  the  importance  of  educating  the 
mechanics  and  workingmen  of  the  country.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  the  Mechanics'  Association 
has  provided  a  course  of  lectures  every  winter. 

Another  object  in  forming  the  association  was  the 
holding  of  an  annual  fair  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
mechanical  products  of  the  city.  The  first  fair  was 
held  in  September,  1848,  and  was  very  successful. 
The  reports  of  the  judges  were  printed  and  widely 
circulated,  creating  a  wide  knowledge  and  con-ie- 
quently  large  demand  for  the  products  of  Worcester 
mechanics.  In  .Inly,  18.")4,  in  commenting  upon  the 
association  and  its  work,  the  statement  was  made : 
"  Notwithstanding  the  inadequate  supply  of  water- 
power,  which  is  everywhere  deemed  so  essential  for 
the  successful  development  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
without  the  aid  of  a  single  act  of  iucorporation, 
mechanical  liusiness  has  increased  in  this  city  by 
individual  enterprise  alone  more  than  tenfold.  The 
mechanics  as  a  class  are  more  enlightened  and  better 
educated  than  formerly  ;  their  course  is  onward  and 
upward  ;  they  are  not  only  increasing  in  numbers, 
but  continually  expanding  in  influence  and  useful- 
ness. Instead  of  being  a  small  fraction  of  the  popu- 
lation of  a  town  of  two  or  three  thousand,  as  they 
once  were,  they  are  nearly  a  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  a  city  of  twenty-two  thousand;  are  the  owners 
of  nearly  or  quite  half  of  the  taxable  real  estate,  and 
are  producing  from  their  workshops  more  than  six 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  Their  reputation  for 
variety,  excellence  and  finish  on  all  labor-saving 
machines  and  implements  extends  far  and  wide 
through  the  land.  Their  products,  branded  with  the 
name  of  some  enterprising  firm  in  Worcester,  may 
be  found  in  the  shops,  mills  and  factories  and  on  the 
farms  of  every  State  in  the  Union." 

In  1850  an  act  of  incorporation  wiis  obtained  from 
the  State,  and  May  4, 1854,  Ichabod  Washburn  offered 
to  give  ten  thousand  dollars  towards  the  purchase  of 
land  and  the  erection  of  a  Mechanics'  Hall,  provided 
an  equal  sum  should  be  raised  by  the  association. 
The  offer  was  accepted  and  the  condition  complied 
with.     In   addition  to  the  twenty  thousand  dollars 
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thus  raised,  the  association  issued  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  secured  by  mortgage  upon 
the  property,  and  further  sums  were  raised  as  the 
work  advanced,  of  which  amount  nearly  forty-four 
thousand  dollars  was  taken  and  paid  for  by  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  members  of  the  association. 
Ground  was  broken  July,  1855,  and  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember the  corner-stone  was  laid,  the  day  being  ob- 
served as  a  holiday.  The  building  was  completed  in 
1857,  and  wa.s  dedicated  March  19th  of  that  year. 

Another  and  striking  illustration  of  the  interest 
taken  by  the  manufacturers  and  mechanics  of  Wor- 
cester in  educational  affairs  is  found  in  their  gener- 
ous contributions  toward  the  building  and  endow- 
ment fund  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  a 
school  free  to  residents  of  Worcester  County. 

The  founder,  John  Boynton,  of  Templeton,  pro- 
vided that  the  school  should  be  located  in  Worcester. - 
if  thecitizens  would  furnish  the  funds  necessary  to  pur- 
chase a  lot  and  erect  suitable  buildings.  This  condition 
was  complied  with,  and  among  the  contributors  were 
workmen  in  twenty  of  the  then  (ISOS)  largest  shops 
and  factories. 

At  the  same  time  Ichabod  Washburn  built,  equip- 
ped and  endowed  a  machine-shop,  connected  with 
the  institute,  in  which  students  were  to  be  taught  the 
practical  manipulation  of  tools.  This  conception  of 
a  school-shop  is  unique.  The  maximum  number 
planned  for  by  the  founder  to  be  instructed  at  any 
one  time  was  twenty.  For  the  past  five  years  over  one 
hundred  pupils  have  received  instruction  each  year. 

Meantime  the  schools  of  the  city  have  increased  in 
number  and  efficiency.     No  child,  however  poor,  need 
be  deprived  of  a  thorough  education,  free  of  any  cost  j 
for  instruction,  and  in  the  public  schools  being  even  i 
relieved  of  the  expense  of  buying  books. 

Up  to  1840  manual  labor  in  our  shops  was,  for  the 
most  part,  performed  by  Americans.  Worcester 
naturally  attracted  boys  from  the  country,  and  the 
farmers'  sons  became  our  mechanics. 

About  this  time  Irish  emigration  commenced  and, 
as  the  heavier  kinds  of  manufacture  were  introduced, 
the  Irishman  became  an  important  factor  in  our  indus- 
trial development  and  indispensable  to  our  material 
progress. 

Since  1880  a  large  Scandinavian  population  has 
been  added  to  Worcester,  probably  not  less  than  six 
thousand  or  seven  thousand  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, of  which  about  three  thousand  are  men  and 
boys.  They  are  thrifty,  industrious,  capable  and  law- 
abiding  people,  who  have  come  to  make  this  country 
their  home.  They  are  found  in  most  of  our  shops  and 
are  employed  exclusively  in  some  of  them.  They 
support  five  churches,  in  which  their  own  language  is 
spoken.  Their  children  attend  the  public  schools;  in 
'  1887  the  number  of  children  was  five  hundred  and 
seventy-four. 

Another  element  in  our  population  is  the  Arme- 
nian.    There  are  at  the  present  time  about  four  hun- 


dred Armenians  in  Worcester,  the  larger  number 
from  the  province  of  Harpoot.  Very  few  of  them 
have  had  any  mechanical  training,  having  been  en- 
gaged, in  their  own  country,  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
either  as  peasant  farmers  or  as  laborers  for  farmer. 
This  occupation  affords  scarcely  more  than  a  bare 
subsistence,  the  wages  being  from  twenty  cents  to 
thirty  cents  per  day.  Some  of  the  Armenians  intend 
remaining  here  and  are  gathering  their  families 
about  them.  Two-thirds  of  those  now  here  have  been 
assisted  in  their  emigration  by  the  earlier  third.  None 
of  the  Armenians  would  contemplate  a  permanent 
return  to  their  own  country,  if  assured  of  work.  They 
are  timidly  cautious,  and  do  not  wish  to  send  for  their 
families  until  they  have  earned  the  means  to  sustain 
them  for  an  extended  time.  They  are  convinced 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  is  essential 
and  are  anxious  to  improve  their  opportunities  for 
acquiring  it. 

The  evening  schools  are  invaluable  in  giving  our 
large  foreign  adult  population  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire sufficient  education  to  become  useful  and  intel- 
ligent citizens.  An  examination  of  the  records  shows 
that  out  of  G91  who  attended  the  evening  schools 
during  the  past  year  (1888),  165  were  Irish,  155  Ar- 
menians, 153  Scandinavians,  111  French,  45  English, 
31  American,  14  Poles,  12  Germans,  3  Mexican,  1 
Scotch,  1  Portuguese. 

These  schools  are  maintained  at  a  cost  for  each  pupil 
of  ¥11.08  for  the  year. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  no  Scandinavian  has 
ever  made  application  to  attend  evening  school  who 
could  not  write  his  name. 

At  the  evening  drawing-schools  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  learn  free-hand  drawing  and  drafting,  of 
which  our  intelligent  mechanics  are  quick  to  avail 
themselves.  The  average  attendance  during  the  year 
1888  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 

According  to  the  census  of  1885,  there  were  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-two  establishments  engaged  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  in  the  cit>' 
of  Worcester  ;  the  total  capital  invested,  #18,344,408 ; 
value  of  stock  used  in  a  year,  4^15,016,750 ;  total  value 
of  goods  made  and  work  done,  •'?28,699,524,  the  differ- 
ent industries  standing  in  the  following  order: — 
Metallic  goods,  other  than  iron ;  boots,  shoes  and 
slippers;  iron  goods;  wood  and  metal  goods  ;  building 
material  for  building  and  stone-work  ;  textiles ;  food 
preparations ;  miscellaneous  clothing  and  straw 
goods ;  woolen  goods ;  paper  and  paper  goods ; 
leather;  printing  and  publishing;  paints,  colors,  oils 
and  chemicals. 

June  30,  1885,  there  were  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  industries  16,566  people — 13,413 
males,  3153  females — of  which  2475  were  under  twenty- 
one,  and  14,091  twenty- one  and  over;  10,512  of  these 
work  by  the  day,  and  6054  by  the  piece. 

The  total  amount  paid  in  wages  in  the  census  year 
was  87,0(50,755. 
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Worcester  has  developed  from  a  country  town  to  a 
large  maniil'acluring  city  in  less  than  sixty  years. 
The  piipulation  in  1S:{<I  was  a  little  over  four  thousand, 
and  to-day  is  probably  eighty  thousand. 

Within  that  time  the  steam-engine,  the  railroad, 
telegraph  and  telephone  have  enormously  increased 
the  productive  power  of  labor.  The  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  is  no  less 
marked  ;  contrary  to  the  opinion  once  held,  the  in- 
troduction of  labor-saving  machinery  hits  advanced 
instead  of  lowering  wages;  has  reduced,  instead  ol 
e.xtending  the  hours  of  labor.  The  laborer  receives 
a  constantly-increasing  proportion,  the  capitalist  a 
constantly-decreasing  proportion  in  the  division  ol 
gains.  Many  of  our  mechanics  own  their  homes,  and 
are  naturally  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
city.  Avenues  for  advancement  are  always  open  to  the 
capable  and  industrious.  From  their  ranks  will  come 
the  leading  business  men  of  the  next  generation, 
upon  whom  the  continuance  of  prosperity  will 
depend. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  causes  of  Worcester's 
prosperity  are  found  within  and  not  without.  No 
abnormal  conditions  have  prevailed,  a  change  in 
which  can  bring  disaster.  No  Government  works  or 
patronage  of  any  kind  have  contributed  to  her  ad- 
vancement. We  need  not  fear  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  other  sections  of  the  country,  for  there  must 
always  be  conducted  here  the  manufacture  of  the 
finer  grade  of  goods,  requiring  intelligent  and  delicate 
manipulation.  As  we  review  the  past  and  forecast 
the  future,  we  can  but  feel  that  Worcester  is  worthy 
of  her  civic  seal, — The   Heart  ok  the  Cojisrox- 
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WORCESTER   fOTNTV  IN  THE    KRER-SOII>    MdVEAfENT. 
BY    WII.I.IAM  W.   RICK,  LI,.D. 

WoRC'ESTEE  County  h.is  always  been  prominent 
in  all  measures  tending  to  moral  and  social  reform. 
Especially  has  it  been  so  in  everything  calculated  to 
extend  and  secure  personal  liberty  to  all  of  every 
color  and  condition  in  life.  The  man  elsewhere 
claimed  as  a  slave  never  failed  to  find  freedom  and 
protection  here,  and  he  who  sought  to  establish  own- 
ership in  the  blood  and  heart  of  man,  to  meet  opp(j- 
sition  and  defeat. 

In  May,  17()7,  the  town  of  Worcester  instructed  its 
representatives  to  the  General  Court  of  the  Prov- 
ince,— "That  you  use  your  influence  to  obtain  a  law 
to  put  an  end  to  that  unchristian  and  impolitic  prac- 
tice  of  making   slaves   in   this    Province;"   and    in 


March,  1774,  it  instructed  it.s  representative,  Joshua 
Bigelow,  "  to  resist  the  most  distant  approaches  to 
slavery."  Other  towns  of  the  county  gave  similar 
instructions  to  their  representatives.  In  1773  the 
town  of  Leicester  instructed  its  representative, — "  To 
discountenance,  in  every  suitable  way,  the  holding 
of  any  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  a  state  of  slavery." 
An  eminent  historical  writer  of  New  York  has  re- 
cently cited  at  some  length  the  instructions  of  this 
town,  and  added — "  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  did  not  pass  some  act 
against  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  embodying  the 
wise  suggestions  of  the  men  of  Leicester." 

Colored  men  from  Worcester  County  fought  bravely 
for  the  liberty  of  the  State,  which  thus  protected 
them,  at  Bunker  Hill  and  in  the  trenches  around 
Boston.  In  1781  the  final  effort  of  slavery  to  main- 
tain itself  in  Massachusetts  was  made  in  the  county 
of  Worcester.  A  colored  man,  too  poor  and  humble 
to  have  even  a  well-defined  and  recognized  Christian 
name,  who  w:is  named  in  the  proceedings  as  Quack, 
Quacko,  tjuork  and  tjuorko  Walker,  was  claimed  as 
a  slave  by  a  respectable  gentleman  of  Barre,  named 
Nathaniel  Jennison.  He  claimed  that  Walker  was 
born  his  slave,  and  belonged  to  him  by  inheritance. 
This  claim  was  not  agreeable  to  the  good  men  of 
Barre,  who  were  then  fighting  against  (xreat  Britain 
for  their  own  liberty  and  that  of  all  within  the  bor- 
ders of  their  State.  Walker  was  aided  by  the  promi- 
nent men  of  the  town  in  resisting  the  claim  of  Mr. 
Jennison.  In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  June 
term,  1781,  JennLson  brought  suit  against  John  and 
Seth  Caldwell  for  enticing  away  his  slave,  Quork 
Walker.  This  court  rendered  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  plaintifl';  but  the  Caldwells  appealed  the  case 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  the  judgment  of  the 
inferior  court  was  ultimately  reversed.  In  the  mean 
time  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  found  an  indict- 
ment against  Nathaniel  Jennison  for  an  assault  on 
tj,uack  Walker  in  September,  1781.  The  defendant 
justified  on  the  ground  that  the  party  assaulted 
was  his  property  as  a  slave.  The  final  hearing  was 
had  at  the  April  term,  1783.  Levi  Lincoln,  the 
elder,  and  Caleb  Strong  appeared  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, while  the  defendant  was  represented  by  John 
Sprague,  of  Lancaster,  and  William  Stearns,  of 
Worcester.  Addressing  the  court,  Mr.  Lincoln  said: 
"  Is  it  not  a  law  of  nature  that  all  men  are  equal  and 
free?  Is  not  the  law  of  nature  the  law  of  God?  Is 
not  the  law  of  God,  then,  against  slavery?  If  there 
is  no  law  of  man's  establishing,  then  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  this  case.  If  there  is  such  a  law,  then  the 
difhculty  is  to  determine  which  law  you  ought  to 
obey,  and  if  you  have  the  same  view  that  I  have  of 
present  and  future  things,  you  will  obey  the  law  of 
God."  The  court  sustained  the  view  of  the  learned 
and  able  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  Chief  Justice 
Cu.shing,  in  pronouncing  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
used  the  following  language:  "  In  the  opinion  of  the 
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court  our  constitutional  government,  by  which  all  of 
this  Commonwealth  have  solemnly  bound  them- 
selves, sets  out  with  deciding  that  all  men  are  born 
free  and  equal,  and  that  every  subject  is  entitled  to 
liberty,  and  to  have  it  guarded  by  the  laws,  as  well 
as  life  and  property,  and,  in  short,  it  is  totally  repug- 
nant to  the  idea  of  any  being  born  slaves.  This 
being  the  case,  I  think  the  idea  of  slavery  is  incon- 
sistent with  our  own  conduct  and  constitution,  and 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  perpetual  servitude  by 
a  rational  creature,  unless  his  liberty  is  forfeited  by 
some  criminal  conduct  or  given  up  by  personal  con- 
sent and  contract."  With  these  words  the  chains, 
hitherto  illegally  fastened,  fell  from  every  human 
form  within  the  Commonwealth.  Massachusetts  de- 
clared, by  its  highest  authority,  that  no  person  ever 
had  been,  or  could  be,  held  in  slavery  under  its  laws. 
The  "Higher  Law"  was  proclaimed  in  April,  1783, 
in  the  Worcester  Court  House,  by  Levi  Lincoln,  the 
leader  of  the  county  bar,  afterwards  Jefferson's  Attor- 
ney-General, in  terms  quite  as  bold  and  unmistakable 
as  by  William  H.  Seward,  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, three-quarters  of  a  century  later,  when  summon- 
ing the  North  to  its  final  battle  against  slavery. 
And  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  sus- 
tained the  declaration  by  its  authoritative  and  never- 
reversed  judgment.  Jennison  was  fined  forty  shil- 
lings and  costs. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  adopted 
at  Philadelphia  in  1787,  was  submitted  to  the  several 
States  for  ratification,  the  Massachusetts  convention, 
held  at  Boston,  January  and  February,  1788,  only 
agreed  to  it  by  a  slender  majority.  One  of  the  grounds 
of  objection  was  its  attitude  towards  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade.  The  v(jte  was  taken  by  counties.  Wor- 
cester County  gave  seven  votes  for  its  adoption  and 
forty-three  against  it.  This  vote  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  in  a  considerable  degree  indicating  the  position 
of  the  county  at  that  time  on  the  question  of  slavery. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon 
that  great,  we  may  say  that  magnificent,  measure 
which  the  government  took  at  the  outset,  known  as 
the  ordinance  of  1787.  By  it,  the  entire  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  River  was  made  free  soil  for- 
ever, and  slavery  therein  forever  prohibited.  The 
State  of  Virginia  had  a  controlling  voice  in  that 
decision  ;  and  her  leading  statesmen — and  the  United 
States  had  none  superior — gave  full  consent  to  that 
prohibition.  But  the  needful  labor  of  bringing  the 
subject  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  of  keeping  it 
there,  and  of  persistently  urging  action  upon  it,  until 
action  was  had,  was  done  largely  by  Massachusetts 
men,  prominent  among  whom,  and  a  leader  of  the 
very  highest  intelligence  and  sagacity,  was  General 
Rufus  Putnam,  of  Rutland,  Worcester  County.  He 
was  foremost  in  settling  Ohio  with  free  colonists,  as, 
in  the  final  contest  between  the  same  great  powers, 
Kansas  was  colonized  under  Worcester  County  influ- 
ences. 


Slavery,  notwithstanding,  grew  and  increased  in 
aggression  and  menace.  The  admission  of  Missouri 
in  1821  as  a  slave  State,  and  the  adoption  of  the  par- 
allel of  36.i°  as  a  line  south  of  which  slavery  might 
have  full  control,  furnished  proof  of  the  strength  of 
the  slave  power,  and  inflicted  severe  disappointment 
upon  the  friends  of  a  free  republic.  The  North  was 
advised  to  be  content  with  its  share  of  free  territory, 
and  an  "era  of  good-feeling"  was  somewhat  sharply 
inculcated.  But  it  could  not  long  endure.  In  1830- 
31  William  Lloyd  Garrison  made  the  first  challenge 
of  slavery  as  a  sin  against  God  and  man,  the  first  un- 
compromising stand  against  its  longer  duration. 
"  Immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation,"  was 
his  demand.  He  established  The  Liberator  in  Boston, 
and  continued  it  without  interruption  until  slavery 
was  made  unconstitutional  and  illegal  in  every  part 
of  the  land.  The  conscience  and  religious  feeling  of 
the  nation  responded  to  his  call;  if  slowly,  surely; 
and  the  efl'ects  of  his  demand  were  felt  on  all  sides. 

Worcester  County  gave  an  early  response  by  sub- 
scribing largely  to  the  Liberator,  and  engaging  in 
anti-slavery  labors  therein  suggested.  Lecturere  and 
distributors  of  anti-slavery  literature  went  into  every 
town,  and  found  a  hearing.  Anti-slavery  societies 
were  formed  in  many  towns.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Rev.  George  Allen,  then  of  Shrewsbury,  but  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  of  Worcester,  a  convention 
of  eighty  ministers  of  the  county  was  held  in  Worces- 
ter in  1838,  which  issued  a  decided  declaration 
against  slavery.  Two  county  societies  were  formed, 
called  respectively  the  Nortli  and  South  Division 
Anti-Slaveiy  Societies.  In  the  records  of  the  South 
Society  its  first-mentioned  meeting  bears  date  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1838,  but  evidently  other  meetings  had  pre- 
ceded it.  Its  president  was  Thomas  W.  Ward,  of 
Shrewsbury,  with  vice-presidents  in  West  Brookfield, 
Worcester,  Millbury,  Charlton,  Uxbridge  and  Black- 
stone.  Edward  Earle,  of  Worcester,  was  secretary, 
Samuel  H.  Colton  was  treasurer,  and  George  Allen, 
corresponding  secretary.  Other  oflicers  were  Effing- 
ham L.  Capron,  Ichabod  Washburn,  Samuel  \Vaters, 
Adin  Ballou  and  Jonathan  P.  Grosvenor.  It  held 
quarterly  meetings,  on  Sundays  and  week-days,  in 
churches,  where  it  could,  in  public  halls,  where  it 
must. 

The  most  eminent  lecturers  spoke  throughout  the 
county,  among  whom  were  Abby  Kelley,  Lucy  Stone 
and  Stephen  S.  Foster,  of  its  own  residents. 

The  successive  presidents  after  Mr.  Ward  were 
John  M.  Fiske,  of  West  Brookfield  ;  Samuel  May,  of 
Leicester;  Eflingham  L.  Capron,  of  Worcester;  and 
Josiah  Henshaw,  of  West  Brookfield.  The  names  of 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  members  are  recorded. 

Tne  North  Division  did  a  similar  work.  Both 
societies  were  vigilant,  persevering,  sparing  no  party 
or  sect  which  failed  in  duty  to  freedom,  and  ceased 
not  from  their  work  until  the  principles  for  which 
they  were  formed  had  been  accepted  by  the  country, 
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and  had  become  eiiiliodied  in  the  National  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  well  to  make  mention  here  of  these  men 
and  <irfj:inizatioiis,  Cor  they  were  the  bold  and  uncom- 
promising [lioneers  in  the  noble  work  which  has 
resulted  in  making  the  whole  country  free. 

Among  the  anti-slavery  men  and  women  of  Wor- 
cester County,  the  name  of  Abby  Kelley  should  have 
a  prominent  place.  She  was  born  in  Pelham,  Mass., 
in  1811;  but  her  parents,  descendants  of  Irish 
Quakers,  removed  to  Worcester  in  her  infancy.  Her 
education  was  completed  at  the  Friends'  School  in 
Providence,  and  she  was  a  teacher  for  several  years 
in  Worcester,  Millbury  and  Lynn.  She  resigned  a 
de-sirable  place  in  Lynn  in  1S37  and  gave  up  her 
cherished  hopes  of  school  work,  and  began  lecturing 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  being  the  first  woman  to 
address  mixed  audiences  in  favor  of  abolition.  She 
was  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  the  representa- 
tive and  the  voice,  to  all  she  could  reach,  of  the  en- 
slaved millions  in  our  land.  Her  earnestness  and 
persistence  brought  much  censure  upon  her  and  even 
harsh  accusation.s,  in  which  churches  and  pulpits 
took  part.  She  left  her  vindication  to  others,  and 
went  on  undeterred  in  her  work.  In  1845  she  was 
married  to  Stephen  S.  Foster,  a  well-known  anti- 
slavery  speaker.  They  continued  their  work  of  lec- 
turing until  slavery  was  no  more.  Then  they  lived 
upon  their  farm,  in  Worcester,  until  Mr.  Foster's 
death,  in  1881.  Mrs.  Foster  survived  him  until  Jan- 
uary 1-1,  1887,  when  she  died,  honored  and  respected 
by  all  who  knew  her  spirit  and  life,  whether  or  not 
they  fully  .agreed  with  all  that  she  said  and  did.  It 
was  of  her  that  James  Russell  Lowell  wrote  : 

"  No  nobler  ^ift  <if  heart  ami  brain, 
No  life  more  white  from  spot  or  slain, 
WftH  e'er  on  FreeiUim'a  altar  laiil 
Than  her's — the  8iuii)le  Quaker  maiil." 

Prominent  among  the  clergymen  of  the  county  who 
were  active  in  these  preliminary  anti-slavery  move- 
ments were:  Samuel  May,  of  Leicester;  George 
Allen,  of  Shrewsbury  and  Worcester ;  Elnathan 
Davis,  of  Ashburnham  ;  and  George  Trask,  of  Fitch- 
burg.  Mr.  Allen  was  especially  active  with  voice 
and  pen,  and  Mr.  May  was  one  of  the  most  valued 
contributors  to  the  Liberator. 

Almost,  if  not  quite,  the  sole  survivor  of  this  de- 
termined and  faithful  band,  his  benignant  presence 
still  graces  the  home  on  Leicester  Hill,  whence,  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  he  has  exerted  an  influence  so 
pure  and  important. 

Thus  Worcester  County  was  disciplined  and  pre- 
pared for  the  great  part  it  was  to  play  in  the  final  dis- 
ruption of  the  old  parties,  upon  both  f>f  which  slavery 
leaned;  and  the  establishment  of  the  new,  pledged  to 
its  limitation,  and,  ultimately,  its  extinction.  The 
annexation  of  Texas,  followed  immediately,  as  a  con- 
sequence, by  the  war  with  Mexico,  both  measures 
prosecuted  by  the  slave  power,  were  the  weights  that 
broke  the  back  of  Northern  endurance.     To  both  the 


sentiment  of  Worcester  County  was  firmly  opposed. 
Not  only  the  abolitionists,  acknowledging  fealty  to 
no  party,  often  to  no  sect  or  creed,  attacked  these 
demonstrations  of  the  slave  power  with  fiery  and  un- 
compromising invective,  but  the  respectable,  conser- 
vative leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  attached  to  its  prin- 
ciples and  its  great  leaders,  were  excited  to  action. 
I  On  May  G,  1844,  a  convention,  called  irrespective  of 
I  parties,  was  held  in  Worcester  to  protest  against  the 
admission  of  Textia  to  the  sisterhood  of  States.  It 
was  largely  attended  by  representative  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  county.  Hon.  John  W.  Lvpcoln  called 
it  to  order.  Hon.  Solomon  Strong,  of  Leominster, 
was  permanent  president;  Hon.  .Joseph  Bowman  of 
New  Braintree,  Rev.  Dr.  Nelson  of  Leicester,  Hon. 
Isaac  Davis  of  Worcester,  Hon.  James  Draper  of 
Spencer,  Hon.  Alexander  De  Witt  of  Oxford,  and 
Haskell  Powers,  Esq.,  of  Warren,  were  its  vice-presi- 
dents; Rev.  William  P.  Paine  of  Holden,  William  O. 
Bartlett  and  William  B.  Maxwell  of  Worcester,  and 
Henry  A.  Delano  of  New  Braintree,  were  secretaries; 
Charles  Allen  of  Worcester,  Rev.  John  M.  Fiske  of 
New  Braintree,  John  Brooks  of  Princeton,  and 
Phineas  Bemis  of  Dudley  were  the  committee  on 
resolutions. 

The  re.solutions  were  reported  by  Charles  Allen. 
They  had  no  doubtful  sound.  They  denounced  the 
annexation  ol' Texas  as  in  the  interest  of  slavery,  and 
hostile  to  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  the  North. 
They  were  supported  by  Charles  Allen  in  a  speech, 
declared  by  the  Spy  "  the  most  successful  effort  of  his 
life."  In  the  afternoon  the  discussion  was  continued, 
Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  Rev.  George  Allen,  S.  M. 
Burnside,  Esq.,  Rev.  S.  May,  Hon.  Abijah  Bigelow 
and  Governor  Lincoln  taking  part.  The  resolutions 
were  then  unanimously  adopted.  Although  the 
speeches  were  not  reported,  as  in  these  days,  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe,  from  the  names  of  the  disputants 
and  the  result,  that  there  was  any  very  declared  and 
apparent  division  on  the  subject. 

Notwithstanding  all  opposition,  slavery  triumphed 
in  the  admission  of  Texas,  and  in  the  acquisition  of 
vast  territory  from  Mexico,  all  of  which  it  sought  to 
control.  Not  content  with  this,  it  demanded  a  re- 
versal of  the  old  law  of  freedom  and  equal  terms  for 
slavery  in  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  in  possession  of  the  Government  at  Washington. 
Both  great  parties  were  fastened  to  its  car.  Where 
was  the  voice  sufiiciently  potent  and  the  arm  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  bid  it  halt  and  check  its  baleful  pro- 
gress? Both  were  to  be  found  in  Worcester  County, 
as  proved  by  the  facts  to  which  we  now  come. 

The  national  election  of  1848  approached.  The 
anti-slavery  element  in  the  Whig  party  made  a  strong 
effort  in  Massachusetts  to  control  it,  and  through  its 
instrumentality  to  oppose  the  aggre.ssions  of  slavery. 
Those  composing  this  element  were  styled  ''  Con- 
science Whigs,"  in  distinction  from  those  who,  while 
sharing  in  the  common  sentiment  of  the  State,  were 
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averse  to  measures  which  might  disrupt  the  party. 
Stephen  C.  Phillips,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Charles 
Allen  and  Charles  Sumner  were  among  the  leaders  of 
the  "Conscience  Whigs,"  and  Robert  C.  Winthrop 
and  George  Ashmun  were  the  leaders  of  the  others, 
called  "  The  Cotton  Whigs."  Daniel  Webster,  the 
great  leader  of  the  party,  its  Samson  in  strength  and 
influence,  hesitated  between  the  two.  Generally  in 
the  country  towns  the  "  Conscience  "  men  prevailed, 
but  in  the  State  Conventions  they  were  borne  down 
liy  the  superior  weight  and  disci])!ine  of  the  "  Cotton  " 
men  from  the  cities. 

The  National  Whig  Convention,  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  President  and  Vice-President,  was  called  at 
Philadelphia,  June  7, 1848.  The  Massachusetts  State 
Whig  Convention,  to  choose  delegates-at-large  to 
Philadelphia,  was  called  at  Springfield,  September 
29,  18-17.  The  primary  caucus  of  the  Whigs  of  Wor- 
cester was  held  on  the  evening  of  September  18th,  at  the 
Town-Hall.  Chas.  Allen  presided.  It  selected  fifteen 
delegates  to  the  State  Convention  at  Springfield,  and 
fifteen  delegates  to  the  Worcester  County  Convention. 
At  this  caucus  John  Milton  P^arle,  editor  of  the  Spij, 
offered  a  series  of  resolutions  in  line  with  the  resoki- 
tions  previously  adopted  at  the  Whig  Conventions  in 
Massachusetts  in  opposition  to  slavery  extension,  and 
representing  the  often-declared  sentiments  of  the 
party.  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  the  hero  of  the  Mexi- 
can War,  was  already  named  as  the  most  available 
caadidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination,  and  the 
leading  Whigs  of  Worcester,  devoted  to  the  fortunes 
of  Daniel  Webster,  feared  the  conse(iuences,  both  to 
their  favorite  and  their  party,  of  an  outspoken  decla- 
ration on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

They  objected  to  Mr.  Earle's  resolutions  as  un- 
necessary and  out  of  place  in  a  primary  caucus. 
They  admitted  their  truth,  but  opposed  the  policy  of 
their  introduction.  Col.  John  W.  Lincoln,  who  had 
•  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  Anti-Texas  Convention 
of  May,  1844,  said  that  "  actual  and  undisputed  truth 
should  not  be  spoken  at  all  times."  Hon.  Rejoice 
Newton  thought  that  "there  was  no  need  of  incessant 
repetition  of  a  siring  of  truisms."  John  C.  B.  Davis, 
son  of  Senator  John  Davis,  "saw  no  evidence  that 
the  whole  South  was  leagued  together  in  opposition 
to  the  North,  as  claimed  by  Mr.  Earle."  Mr.  Earle 
mildly  replied  that  these  were  "truths  that  bethought 
would  bear  and  needed  repetition  at  that  time,"  but 
his  resolutions  were  tabled.  Of  the  thirty  delegates 
chosen  at  this  convention,  but  three  afterwards  fol- 
lowed Judge  Allen  into  the  Free-Soil  movement.  The 
others  remained  in  the  Whig  party. 

George  Ashmun,  of  Springfield,  presided  over  the 
State  Convention,  and  Rufus  Choate  and  Seth  Sprague 
were  chosen  delegates-at-large  to  the  National  Con- 
vention. 

Joseph  Bell,  of  Boston,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions,  reported  a  series  of  resolutions,  the 
substance  of  which  was  the  recommendation  of  Daniel 


Webster  as  the  first  choice  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
Presidency.  John  G.  Palfrey  moved  as  an  additional 
resolution  the  following : 

fiexolre'I,  Thai  the  Whifjs  of  Massafinit;etts  will  6m>|)ort  iin  man  for 
the  office  of  President  or  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  but  such  as 
are  known  hy  their  acts  or  declared  opinions  to  be  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery. 

Palfrey's  resolution  was  advocated  by  himself, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Charles  Sumner,  Charles 
Allen  and  Stephen  C.  Phillips. 

It  was  opposed  by  Robert  C.  Winllirop  as  only  a 
re-statement  of  the  other  resolutions,  and  unneces- 
sary and  impolitic.  It  was  tabled,  and  the  resolu- 
tions reported  by  the  committee  adopted. 

April  22,  1848,  the  caucus  of  the  Whigs  of  Wor- 
cester was  held  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the 
Fifth  District  convention,  to  be  held  in  Worcester, 
April  27th,  to  select  the  district  delegates  to  the 
Philadelphia  convention.  Alexander  H.  Bullock, 
Henry  C'hapin,  Edward  W.  Lincoln,  John  Milton 
Earle,  George  Hobbs  and  John  Boyden  were  chosen 
delegates  to  the  district  convention.  C.  C.  P.  Hastings, 
of  Mendon,  presided  over  the  district  convention,  and 
Henry  A.  Denny,  of  Leicester,  was  its  secretary.  The 
same  struggle  as  at  Springfield  was  here  renewed, 
but  with  a  different  result.  Charles  Allen  received 
twenty-eight  votes  as  delegate,  and  Alexander  H. 
Bullock  twenty-one.  Charles  Allen  was  then  unani- 
mously nominated  as  delegate,  and  Alexander  H. 
Bullock  as^substitute,  and  the  following  resolutions, 
presented  by  Freeman  Walker,  of  North  Brookfield, 
were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  in  addition  to  the  former  issues  between  the  \\1iig  Par- 
ty and  their  opponents,  we  recognize  as  another  and  most  important 
one,  our  uncompromising  opposition  to  any  further  extension  of  slavery 
over  any  territory  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  legislation  by  the 
National  tiovernment  the  specitic  object  of  which  is  to  sustain  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery. 

Resofrcd,  That  in  the  opinion  of  lliis  convention  no  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  can  receive  the  electoral  vote  of  Massachusetts  who  is  not 
publicly  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  over  territory 
now  free. 

The  voice  of  Ma.ssachusett8  might  be  stifled,  buf 
the  voice  of  Worcester  County  must  be  heard. 

The  Whig  National  Convention  of  1848  met  at 
Philadelphia,  June  7th.  John  M.  Moorehead,  of 
North  Carolina,  presided.  The  policy  of  non-com- 
mittal on  the  slavery  question,  and  of  availability  in 
the  selection  of  candidates,  prevailed.  General 
Zachary  Taylor  was  nominated  for  President  on  the 
fourth  ballot,  and  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York, 
was  nominated  for  Vice-President  on  the  second  bal- 
lot, over  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  Massachusetts.  No 
platform  of  principles  was  adopted. 

When  the  result  of  the  convention  was  manifest, 
Mr.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts,  arose  to  address  the 
convention.  He  spoke  amid  great  confusion,  and 
cries  of  "  Sit  down  !  "  "  Order !  "  "  Knock  him  down  !  " 
"Goon!"  "Sit  down!"  "Let  him  goon!"  and 
cheers  and  hisses.  He  demanded  to  be  heard,  say- 
ing, "  I  doubt  not  but  what  a  convention  of  free 
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Whigs  will  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  voice  of  a  free 
Whig  .State,  ret)resente(l  in  that  convention.  That 
voice  is  from  Massacliusctts.  I  think  I  know  .some- 
thing of  the  feelings  of  that  State.  I  express  for 
myself  what  I  believe  to  be  the  sentiments  of  that 
State,  and  I  say  that  we  cannot  consent  that  this  shall 
go  forth  as  the  unanimous  voice  of  this  convention. 
The  Whig  party  of  the  North  are  not  to  be  allowed 
to  nominate  their  statesman.  We  declare  the  Whig 
party  of  the  LFnion  this  day  dissolved."  Judge 
Allen's  voice  was  here  drowned  by  cheers  and  hisses 
and  cries,  "  Let  the  North  answer  him  ! "  "  Let 
Massachusetts  answer  him  ! "  "  There  is  better 
Whigism  there  than  that."  Cries  for  "  Choate," 
"  Choate,"  "  Choate,"  were  heard  from  all  sides,  and 
esijecially  from  Southern  members. 

Mr.  Allen  claimed  the  right  to  proceed,  but  the 
president  ruled  him  out  of  order.  Mr.  Allen  then 
moved  to  suspend  the  order  of  the  day.  The  motion 
was  lost  by  a  large  majority.  He  appealed  from  the 
decision  of  the  chair  and  demanded  to  be  heard  on 
his  appeal.  Again  he  wa.s  ruled  out  of  order.  Mr. 
(xcorge  Ashmiin,  of  Massachusetts,  got  the  tloor.  He 
withdrew  the  name  of  Mr.  Winthrop  as  candidate 
for  Vice-President  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  then 
referred  to  Mr.  Allen  as  follows:  "My  colleague  has 
stated  that  Massachusetts  will  repudiate  the  nomina- 
tion. Such  is  not  the  case.  My  colleague  has  only 
expressed  his  own  sentiments  and  not  the  sentiments 
of  the  Whigs  of  the  '  Old  Bay  State.'  "  M»-.  Lunt,  of 
Newburyport,  sought  to  appease  the  indignation  of 
the  Southern  delegates.  He  said:  "Mr.  President, 
I  have  listened  with  great  pain,  and  sometimes  I  may 
say  with  indignation,  to  some  of  the  sentiments 
spoken  by  my  colleague  of  the  Massachusetts  dele- 
gation. I  have  chosen  to  aid  in  making  this  nomi- 
nation, and  intend  to  sustain  it  with  my  whole  heart 
and  soul.  I  would  cheerfully  sustain  any  other  true 
Whig,  as  I  believe  the  nominee  to  be.  The  gentle- 
man spoke  only  for  himself  on  this  Hoor,  and,  sir,  in 
some  degree  he  will  find  that  he  speaks  only  for  him- 
self in  Massachusetts.  And,  sir,  although  it  is  difii- 
cult  to  predict  the  result  of  an  election,  yet,  in  my 
estimation,  the  nominees  of  this  convention  will 
receive  a  decided  majority  of  the  votes  of  ]\Iassachu- 
setts." 

Mr.  Allen  again  demanded  to  be  heard,  and  failing 
in  his  ertbrt,  he  declared  he  would  not  be  bound  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Natick,  came  powerfully  to  the  aid 
of  Judge  Allen,  repeating  his  declaration  that  he 
would  not  be  bound  by  the  action  of  the  convention. 

June  nth  the  Daily  Spij  (for  a  few  months  issued 
under  the  name  of  the  Daily  Transcript)  closes  a  non- 
committal article  on  the  nomination  as  follows : 
"  By  remaining  true  to  our  faith  we  shall  stand  in  a 
position  when,  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  we  can 
make  our  influence  for  good  felt  and  appreciated,  but 
if  we  desert  it  (the  Whig  party)  where  shall  we  go  to, 


or  where  find   ourselves?    Echo  solemnly  answers 
where.     Let  us  heed  the  inquiry." 

This  recognizes  the  fact  that  at  that  moment  there 
was  no  party  into  which  the  outraged  Whigs  could 
go  from  their  own. 

June  12th  the  Spy  admitted  a  communication  out- 
spoken in  opposition  to  the  nomination  of  Taylor, 
guarding  its  own  position  by  the  statement  that  "  All 
the  Whigs  should  have  the  opportunity  of  being 
heard.  We  have  therefore  admitted  the  following 
communication,  and  our  columns  are  equally  open  to 
others,  whatever  their  views,  upon  the  subject." 

June  14th  the  Spy  said  :  "  Greatly  as  we  are  disap- 
pointed and  humiliated  by  the  nomination  (of  Tay- 
lor and  Fillmore),  we  shall  not  be  driven  thereby 
from  our  support  of  Whig  principles.  Whig  measures 
and  Whig  men.  We  believe  that  General  Taylor 
will  be  elected.  If  elected,  it  will  be  as  the  Whig 
nominee,  and  with  such  a  union  as  may  be  main- 
tained without  any  sacrifice  of  principles.  The  elec- 
tion of  President  will  carry  with  it  the  election  of 
members  of  Congress.  Opponents  of  slave  exten- 
sion and  slave  legislation  have  it  in  their  power  to  give 
potency  to  their  principles  in  that  election.  If  they 
are  wise  and  prudent,  will  they  not  do  so  ?  " 

It  copies,  in  the  same  issue,  from  an  article  of  the 
day  before  in  the  Neio  York  Tribune,  in  the  same 
tone,  closing  as  follows  :  "  If  the  developments  of 
the  next  few  days  shall  prove  that  the  free  States  are 
now  ripe  for  the  uprising,  which  must  come  sooner 
or  later,  then  we  are  ready.  Our  present  impression 
is  that  the  time  has  not  quite  arrived,  but  we  shall 
see."  No  such  lame  and  halting  counsel  as  that  of 
these  papers  thus  expressed  called  into  existence  the 
party  which  led  or  caused  "  the  uprising,"  before 
which  the  slave  power,  thus  strongly  entrenched  in 
botli  Whig  and  Democratic  parties,  met  its  fate. 

Charles  Allen  had  not  .spoken.  He  was  biding  his 
time. 

June  IDth  we  find  in  the  Spy  a  communicatinii 
closing  as  follows:  "  Let  every  Whig  be  faithful.  It 
is  better  for  a  starving  man  to  eat  half  a  loaf  than  to 
die,  and  so  it  is  better  to  elect  a  Southern  Whig  than 
to  submit  to  the  destructive  measures  of  a  Northern 
Loco-foco,  especially  one  pledged  to  continue,  if 
elected,  in  the  track  of  so  honorable  a  predecessor  as 
James  K.  Polk." 

June  12th  George  Ashmun  published  an  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  to  stand  firm 
tor  Taylor  and  Fillmore  and  the  Whig  party,  con- 
cluding with  the  famous  words  of  Daniel  Webster, 
"  In  the  dark  and  troubled  night  that  is  upon  us  I 
see  no  star  above  the  horizon  promising  light  to 
guide  us  but  the  intelligent,  patriotic  United  Whig 
party  of  the  United  States." 

June  16th  a  great  ratification  meeting  for  the 
nomination  of  Taylor  and  Fillmore  was  held  in 
Boston,  and  addressed  by  Rufus  Choate,  George  Lunt 
and  others. 
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Worcester  County  still  kept  silent. 

But  in  the  Sp;/  of  June  21st  two  notices  appear  in 
parallel  columns,  one,  with  no  signature,  reading 
thus  :  ''  The  citizens  of  Worcfster  and  vicinity,  op- 
posed to  the  nomination  of  Taylor  and  Cass,  are  in- 
vited to  meet  at  City  Hal!  Wednesday  evening,  June 
21st,  at  7.30,  and  make  arrangements  for  the  ap- 
proaching convention  to  be  held  on  the  28th  inst. 

"  Hon.  Charles  Allen,  a  delegate  to  the  late  Phila- 
delphia convention,  has  been  invited,  and  has  con-' 
sented  to  address  the  convention. 

''All  friends  of  the  proposed  movement  from 
neighboring  towns  are  cordially  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent." 

Immediately  following  is  the  notice  of  a  mass  con- 
vention of  Whigs,  Democrats  and  Liberty  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  without  distinction 
of  party,  "to  be  held  in  the  City  Hall  of  Worcester 
on  Thursday,  June  28th,  to  unite  in  support  nf  that 
sacred  principle  which  will  be  violated  by  the  elec- 
tion of  either  Cass  or  Taylor — freedom  in  free  territo- 
ries." This  notice  is  also  without  signature.  On  the 
opposite  column  is  the  notice  of  a  meeting  to  ratify 
the  nomination  of  Taylor  and  Fillmore  to  be  held  at 
the  City  Hall  in  Worcester,  Saturday  evening,  June 
24th,  signed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Worcester,  whose  names,  until  then,  had 
represented  the  opinions  and  the  policy  of  the  city. 
The  issue  was  joined. 

Would  Worcester  sustain  Charles  Allen,  its  dele- 
gate to  the  Philadelphia  convention,  in  his  proud 
and  defiant  statement  that  the  Whig  party  was  dis- 
solved ?  Or  would  it  follow  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  to  whom  it  had  been  accustomed  to  look  for 
leadership  and  guidance,  in  sustaining  that  Whig 
party  to  which  its  allegiance  had  been  so  long  and 
unwaveringly  given?  It  was  aided  by  no  advice  j 
from  the  Daily  tSpij,  which  had  always  been  the  or- 
gan of  the  Whig  majority.  In  its  editorial  column 
it  refers  its  readers  with  absolute  impartiality  to  the 
notices  of  the  political  meetings  to  be  holden  in  the 
city.  It  advises  all  "  to  go  and  hear  both  sides,  and 
then  every  man  decide  for  himself,  according  to 
original  principles,  without  reference  to  the  course 
of  others,"  and  adds,  '"  We  trust  that  any  attempt 
to  browbeat  or  intimidate  may  be  met  as  it  de- 
serves." 

The  AVorcester  City  Hall  was  packed  that  evening 
as  it  had  seldom,  if  ever,  been  before. 

No  meeting  was  ever  more  spontaneous  in  its  char- 
acter and  action.  It  was  really  the  idea  of  a  half- 
dozen  gentlemen,  of  whom  Mr.  H.  H.  Chamberlain 
was  the  chief.  They  postponed  the  call  on  account 
of  the  delay  of  Judge  Allen  on  his  journey  home  from 
Philadelphia.  Whether  he  delayed  for  the  purpose 
of  waiting  to  know  what  would  be  the  impression 
upon  his  district  by  his  action  at  Philadelphia,  or  for 
what  reason,  is  not  known.  He,  however,  came 
through  New  York,  tarrying  on  his  way  and  did  not 


reach  his  home  until  about  ten  days  after  the  conven- 
tion. Mr.  Chamberlain  immediately  called  upon 
him,  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  action  in  the  con- 
vention. He  also  expressed  his  own  desire,  in  which 
he  doubted  not  that  others  concurred,  to  hear  a  report 
from  Judge  Allen  as  soon  as  convenient.  The  judge 
responded  that  he  would  speak  if  Mr.  Chamberlain 
thought  there  would  be  any  one  to  listen  to  him. 

After  consultations  with  the  half-dozen  gentle- 
men whom  he  represented,  Mr.  Chamberlain  called 
again  and  formally  invited  Judge  Allen  to  make  a 
speech,  although  he  said  to  him  that  perhaps  they 
should  think  it  best  to  have  it  delivered  in  a  small 
hall.  Upon  inquiry,  however,  it  was  decided  to  en- 
gage the  City  Hall,  then  the  largest  in  the  city.  At 
the  hour  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Chamberlain  waited 
upon  Mr.  Allen  from  his  residence  to  the  hall.  As 
they  approached  the  entrance  he  was  surprised  to 
see  a  crowd  about  the  door.  His  first  thought  was 
that  so  few  had  assembled  that  they  had  not  thought 
it  best  to  go  in  to  take  their  seats,  but  were  waiting 
on  the  outside.  But  he  soon  found  that  the  hall  and 
stairways  were  densely  packed,  even  back  to  the  side- 
walk, and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  able  to 
make  a  passage  through  by  which  he  could  conduct 
Judge  Allen  to  the  speaker's  stand. 

An  hour  before  it  had  not  been  known  who  would 
preside  over  the  meeting.  The  great  men  of  the  city 
were  not  there,  nor  in  sympathy  with  it.  The  press 
had  not  advocated  it.  The  clergymen  were  cold. 
The  merchants  and  professional  men  passed  it  by. 
But  the  men  from  the  shops,  who  were  really  rulers  of 
the  city  then  as  they  have  been  ever  since,  were  there 
to  express  their  sovereign  will.  They  realized  the 
importance  of  the  crisis,  and  disregarding  the  wishes 
and  advice  of  those  to  whom  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  trust  the  management  of  their  political  in- 
terests, they  had  resolved  to  take  matters  into  their 
own  hands,  and  had  come  out  to  do  their  work  them- 
selves. 

Careful  perusal  of  the  Dailij  Spy  of  the  next  morn- 
ing fails  to  discover  any  allusion  to  the  proceedings 
of  that  meeting;  and  yet  of  all  meetings  ever  held  in 
that  ancient  and  famous  building,  this  was  the  most 
important  and  the  most  far-reaching  in  results.  That 
night  witnessed  the  birth  of  the  Free  Soil  party, 
which  sprang  full-armed  from  the  brain  and  will  of 
Charles  Allen,  ready  to  do  battle  for  human  freedom 
against  Whigs,  Democrats  and  all  other  opponents. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Oliver  Harring- 
ton, and  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Albert  Tolman 
as  president  and  William  A.  Wallace  as  secretary. 
Albert  Tolman  was  a  representative  mechanic,  not 
then  very  widel)'  known,  but  thoroughly  respected  by 
all  who  did  know  him.  William  A.  Wallace  was  in 
the  emjjloy  of  the  Spy. 

Scores  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  signers  for  the 
Taylor  ratification  meeting  stood  higher  in  political 
and  social  influence  and  wealth  than  they,  and  yet. 
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iiDiie  of  those  ever  oecupied  so  high  a  place  as  these 
coiii|iarativel.v  liiiiiibic  men  on  that  night,  or  did  a 
deed  ho  signilicant  and  lUr-reaching  in  its  meaning  as 
di<l  they. 

Oliver  Harrington,  George  W.  Russell,  Henry  H. 
Chamberlain,  Edward  Southwick  and  Joseph  Boydcn 
were  appointed  a  committee  U>  nominate  a  list  of 
names  of  persons  to  act  as  a  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments for  the  convention  to  be  held  at  Worcester  on 
the  -'Sth  instant.  A  committee  of  thirty-two  was 
nominated  and  appointed  after  this  business.  Hon. 
t'harles  Allen  entered  the  hall,  and  the  loud  and  long 
continued  applause  with  which  he  was  received  by 
the  assembled  multitude  indicated  what  was  to  be  the 
verdicton  his  course.  He  was  then  in  the  prime  of  his 
manhood.  He  had  broken  away  from  the  l)arty 
which  he  had  honored  and  which  had  honored  him 
up  to  that  time.  He  knew  that  he  stood  aloof  from 
(.iovernors  and  Senators,  and  from  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  Worcester,  with  whom  he  had  always  acted, 
but  his  hand  was  upon  the  heart  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  its  beatings  responded  firmly  and  truly  to 
his  touch.  Until  that  night  he  had  been  a  leading, 
but  not  indisputably  the  leading,  member  of  the 
county  bar.  He  had  filled  many  places  of  trust,  and 
always  well,  but  many  citizens  of  Worcester  had 
filled  higher  a.s  well.  Others  might  equal  or  excel 
him  in  many  respects,  but  no  man  ever  had  a  more 
iearle-ss  courage  or  .sublimer  self-reliance.  He  did 
not  stop  to  a.sk  who  or  how  many  were  with  him. 
He  spoke  his  own  sentiments  and  convictions,  and  in 
doing  so  he  spoke  for  the  great  majority  of  his  city 
and  county.  He  admitted  in  his  speech  that  he  did 
not  expect  to  be  sustained  so  completely."  He  had 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  knew  that  some  time  he  should  come  out 
all  right.  The  people  of  his  district  did  not  allow 
him  to  remain  long  in  ignorance  of  their  position. 
^Vhere  he  was  ready  to  lead,  they  were  at  once  ready 
to  follow. 

On  .Iune23dthe  Hpy  gave  an  appreciative  notice  of 
the  meeting,  signed"  William  A.  Wallace,  Secretary.' 
No  comment  was  made  in  the  editorial  columns.  It 
printed  Judge  Allen's  speech  in  full,  as  it  was  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Stone,  of  Bost(m,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  accomplished  of  the  stenographic  reporters 
of  the  State. 

It  occupied  nearly  two  hours  in  its  delivery.  In 
style  it  is  a  masterpiece.  In  its  adaptation  to  the  oc- 
casion of  its  delivery,  in  its  power  to  produce  the 
results  desired  by  the  speaker,  it  was  scarcely,  if  ever, 
surpassed  or  equaled.  He  reviewed  his  life-long 
connection  with  the  Whig  party  and  the  action  at  the 
convention  in  which  he  was  selected  delegate  of  this 
district  in  the  National  Convention.  He  referred  to 
the  resolutions  of  that  convention  as  charging  him 
to  "  vote  for  a  candidate  for  President  who  should  be 
in  favor  of  preserving  the  territories  of  the  United 
States   free   from   the    stain    of   Slavery."     He  said 


proudly  and  confidently:  "I  believe,  gentlemen,  it 
was  a  most  deliberate  and  well  considered  act  on  the 
part  of  the  District  Convention,  and  I  believe  I  was 
selected  as  the  delegate  because  my  sentiments  were 
well  known  upon  this  subject.  Had  the  convention 
intended  to  put  forth  princi|)les  upon  which  they  did 
not  mean  to  stand  and  abide,  surely  they  would  have 
sent  some  other  man  as  their  delegate,  for  they  knew 
my  opinions  too  well.  They  have  been  too  uniform 
■upon  the  subject  to  leave  a  doubt  that  I  would  carry 
out  these  sentiments  to  the  letter,  and  not  only  to 
the  letter,  but  in  their  spirit."  He  reviewed  the  cir- 
cumstances in  reference  to  Gen.  Taylor's  candidacy, 
and  declared  that  the  men  of  the  South,  in  .selecting 
him  as  their  candidate,  knew  well  what  they  were 
doing,  and  that  they  would  support  him  at  the  polls, 
and  scjuarely  and  defiantly  answered  them  for  the 
North  in  these  uncompromising  words:  "We  reject 
Gen.  Taylor  throughout  the  North  and  throughout 
the  free  States.  We  reject  him,  and  mean  to  reject 
him,  at  the  polls,  because  he  is  not  known  to  be  a 
Whig  and  because  he  is  well  understood  to  be  hos- 
tile to  the  great  principles  of  freedom."  He  dis- 
closed to  his  constituents  a  little  of  the  secret  history 
of  the  nomination  as  follows  ;  The  inquiry  was  put 
around  to  the  delegates  of  Massachusetts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  information  "if  Gen.  Taylor  is  nomi- 
nated will  your  District  support  him?"  and  when 
they  came  round  to  me  I  said,  "  No,  gentlemen,  my 
District  will  not  support  him."  Up  .starts  pert  Mr. 
Lunt,  and  says:  "There  are  men  in  your  District 
who  do  not  think  as  you  do  upon  that  subject."  I 
said,  "  Sir,  who  said  so?  I  must  know  who  takes 
that  responsibility."  "Governor  Lincoln,"  was  the 
reply.  "Not  by  him  only,  but  by  others  was  it  re- 
ported that  there  was  a  strong  sentiment  here  for 
Gen.  Taylor,  and  that  the  County  of  Worcester  would 
go  strongly  in  his  favor.  Am  I  right,  or  was  he?  " 
No  one  present  in  that  meeting  will  ever  forget  the 
proud  and  defiant  face  and  form  of  Judge  Allen 
as  he  uttered  this  challenge  against  the  man  who 
held  the  first  place  in  the  respect  and  regard  of 
the  citizens  of  Worcester,  and  who  was  then  occupy- 
ing its  mayor's  chair  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
as  a  city  as  the  first  and  most  popular  citizen  of  the 
new-born  municipality.  The  ring  of  Ivanhoe's 
spear-point  upon  the  Templar's  shield  was  not  truer 
or  bolder.  No  one  present  will  forget  the  deafening 
shout  with  which  the  vast  crowd  endorsed  the  bold 
and  self-reliant  man  who  stood  before  them.  Gath 
ering  boldness  from  his  reception,  he  next  referred 
to  the  great  man  who  had  so  long  been  the  leader  and 
the  idol  of  the  Whigs  in  Massachusetts,  Daniel 
Webster.  He  declared  that  Mr.  Webster  had  been 
opposed  to  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Taylor,  and 
said :  "  He  was  right,  he  was  earnest  in  his  con- 
demnation. May  God  grant,  gentlemen,  that  he  may 
continue  so,  and  if  His  Providence  prevented  him 
from   uttering  sentiments    which   would   do  him  no 
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honor  at  Baltimore  yesterday,  may  His  Providence 
still  watch  over  him.  For  I  do  not  wish  to  see  that 
strong  man  grinding  in  the  prison-house  of  the 
Philistines.  .  .  ."  The  immense  applause  showed  that 
the  mighty  blow  had  stricken  from  its  place  the  idol 
which  so  long  had  held  the  first  place  in  the  worship 
of  that  audience. 

Governor  Davis,  then  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
es-Govemor  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  referred  to 
as  having  written  a  cordial  letter  favoring  General 
Taylor,  and  again  Mr.  Allen  was  cheered  to  the  echo : 
and  then  he  clinched  his  charges.  "  If  (Jovernor 
Davis  denies  that  I  have  spoken  the  truth  of  him,  I 
will  prove  it.  If  Governor  Lincoln  denies  that  I  have 
spoken  the  truth  of  him.  I  will  prove  it.  Most  of  us 
have  belonged  to  the  Whig  party.  We  have  professed 
to  be  averse  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  The  jues- 
tion  is  not  here  whether  we  would  eradicate  it  wh-.re 
it  exists,  but  we  are  opposed  to  its  extension.  Weil, 
gentlemen,  I  did  not  eat  my  words  at  Philadelphia, 
Will  yon  at  the  polls?  When  I  declared  that  the 
Whig  party  was  dissolved,  I  declared  a  fact.  The 
undertaker  may  preserve  the  corpse  for  a  little  time, 
but  it  will  soon  be  offensive  to  the  smell  and  the 
sight,  and  most  be  removed  from  the  sight  of  the 
people." 

The  truth  of  this  prophecy  has  since  been  made 
manifest.  General  Taylor  was  elected  at  the  polls, 
but  it  was  the  last  victory  of  the  Whig  party,  which 
then  passed  forever  from  the  platform  of  action  into 
the  records  of  history,  "  dissokfd"  into  thin  air,  "  leav- 
ing not  a  rack  behind." 

Sure  of  the  sympathy  of  the  vast  audience  before 
him,  he  told  them  that  they  "  must  not  believe  all 
that  they  read  in  the  newspapers.  They  will  not  see 
that  this  feeling  of  di^atiafaction  exists  throughout 
Massachusetts.  It  will  be  said  in  Boston  that  there  is 
no  feeling  in  Worcester,  except  for  Taylor.  Not  a 
man,  except  the  crazy  one  that  went  to  Philadelphia, 
opposes  him,  and  papers  will  send  the  news  to  Ohio, 
and  the  Ohio  newspapers  will  respond,  but  we  shall 
have  a  voice  from  Ohio.  There  is  one  paper  in  Boston 
(the  IVhig)  which  wUl  tell  yoa  what  Massachusetts  is 
doing  and  what  Ohio  is  doing,  and  I  hope  the  Masga- 
chutetis  Spy  will  also  tell  the  people.  I  hupe  our 
friend  of  the  Spy  will  see  that  there  is  something 
more  than  a  shower  coming.  I  hope  he  wiU  see  that 
his  true  interest  is  in  boldly  speaking  out  his  princi- 
ples, and  let  him  be  the  organ  here  of  what  is  m<»t 
emphatically  the  people's  party,  sprung  from  the 
people,  sustained  by  the  people,  and  he  himself  will 
be  sustained  also.  But,  gentlemen,  organs  we  must 
have,  and  we  cannot  wait  many  days  for  them.  We 
cannot  wait  and  see  our  principles  defamed  and  onr 
men  cut  down  without  presses  that  will  stand  up  and 
fearlessly  vindicate  the  right,  and  receive  communica- 
tions without  cutting  off  all  that  is  valuable  in  them," 
and,  turning  to  Mr.  John  Milton  Earle,  editor  of  the 
Spy,  who  was  sitting  in  front  of  him,  he  added,  "  The 
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editor  knows  I  do  not  wish  to  injure  his  paper,  but 
help  it,  and  I  wish  him  to  look  on  the  faces  of  these 
men,  and  to  let  him  know  there  are  more  of  the  same 
sort,  and  let  him  see  that  the  line  of  duty  and  the  line 
of  safety  coincide."  He  appealed  to  Massachusetts 
to  act  even  if  she  acted  alone,  but  he  said  '■  this  agita- 
tion is  more  extensive  than  is  supposed."  He  de- 
clared that  a  convention  would  be  held  in  Xew  York 
and  also  in  Ohio.  He  said  "  most  of  the  youug  men 
of  Worcester,  who  are  accustomed  to  speak  in  political 
meetings,  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  question.  We 
hope  that  they  will  soon  be^and  the  elderly,  too — on 
the  right  side.  As  they  value  their  political  safety, 
let  them  ground  their  arms,  and,  with  penitent  sub- 
mission to  the  spirit  of  Liberty,  let  them  go  forth 
and  show  by  acts  that  their  repentance  is  sincere.'" 

He  hoped  that  "the  young  men  who  speak  in 
Lyceums  will  take  up  the  matter  and  send  the  young 
men  of  the  city  back  with  defeat  when  they  go  to 
preach  their  nauseous  doctrine  in  the  ears  of  the 
people  of  Worcester  CkJtmty.  Let  them  meet  them 
and  refute  them,  and  send  them  back  ashamed  of 
their  work.  When  the  fathers  go  to  whom  is  given 
the  charge  of  Worcester  County  I  will  endeavor  to  be 
there  or  to  follow  them."  He  closed  by  referring  to 
Henry  Wilson,  a  young  man  who  had  been  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Philadelphia  Convention  from  Middlesex 
District,  and  whom  he  introduced  to  the  meeting. 

Henry  Wilson,  then  known  as  the  "  Natick  cob- 
bler," arose  in  his  seat  to  make  his  first  of  many 
speeches  in  the  Worcester  City  Hall.  Eough,  awk- 
ward, enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  brown  linen 
duster,  he  spoke  a  few  eloquent  words  in  snpport  of 
his  case  and  that  of  Judge  Allen. 

As  he  closed,  an  earn^t  form  made  its  way  to  the 
desk,  and  with  flashing  eye  and  earnest  voice  uttered 
memoriter  the  immortal  resolution  :  "  Bewlved, 
that  Massachusetts  wears  no  chains  and  spurns  all 
bribes;  that  Massachusetts  goes  now  and  will  ever 
go  for  free  soil  and  free  men,  for  free  lije  and  a  &ee 
press,  for  a  free  land  and  a  free  world," 

This  resolution,  copied  with  the  other  r^olntions 
adopted  by  the  meeting,  has  since  been  claimed  as 
written  by  another  person.  But  no  man  present  at 
that  meeting  will  ever  forget  that  its  author  was 
George  Allen,  brother  of  Charles  Allen,  the  orator  of 
the  evening.  It  was  adopted  with  shouts  and  the 
great  meeting  adjourned  and  its  thousands  poured 
out  into  the  communities  whence  they  came,  devoted 
missionaries  of  the  cause  of  free  soil  and  free  men. 

The  Free-Soil  party  was  bom  that  night  in  the 
City  Hall  of  Worcester.  Its  author  (?)  was  Charles 
Allen,  and  it  was  christened  by  his  brother,  George 
Allen,  the  veteran  champion  of  anti-slavery  in  the 
county. 

John  S.  C.  Enowlton,  the  able  Democratic  editor 
of  the  Woreesier  PaSadiunu  in  his  paper  of  November 
8, 184S,  referring  to  the  great  activity  put  forth  by 
the  Free-SoUers  in  the  city  and  sorronnding  towns, 
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wrote:  "Tliis  is  as  it  should  be,  for  in  Worcester 
County  was  tlie  first  organized  resistance  to  the  nom- 
ination of  Zachary  Taylor  as  the  Whig  candiciate  for 
President."  The  editor  of  the  Palladium,  was  correct. 
Others  objected  to  the  nomination  and  expostulated 
against  it  at  Philadelphia,  but  Judge  Allen  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  of  uncompromising  combat,  and 
declared  the  great  party  dissolved.  There  were  other 
anti-slavery  chami)ions  and  organizations  engaged  in 
movements,  having  for  their  object  more  or  less  ex- 
treme opposition  to  the  aggressions  of  slavery,  but 
these  were  of  local  or  personal  character. 

In  New  Hampshire  John  P.  Hale,  ostracized  by 
the  Democratic  party  in  1844  because  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  had  been  waging, 
since  then,  a  sturdy  fight  against  that  party  in  New 
Hampshire.  Mr.  Hale  was  a  born  politician.  De- 
prived of  his  seat  in  Congress  by  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  State,  of  which  he  had  been  a  prominent 
member,  he  immediately  offered  himself  as  a  candi- 
date to  the  State  Legislature,  to  which  he  was  elected 
and  from  which  he  was  sent  in  1846  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  Never  was  there  an  abler,  more 
eloquent  and  faithful  defender  of  Northern  princi- 
ples. But  he  was  not  the  man  to  found  a  party. 
Inflexibly  true  to  his  principles,  he  had  not  the  same 
solemn  and  determined  earnestness  as  had  Allen,  and 
Sumner,  and  Phillips,  the  anti-slavery  leaders  in 
Massachusetts.  No  man  ever  waged  battle  in  the 
United  States  Senate  against  greater  odds,  or  more 
bitter  foes,  or  with  greater  personal  success.  He 
never  hesitated  to  enter  into  such  contests,  from 
which  he  seldom  came  out  second  best,  but  he  always 
fought  where  strife  was  thickest  and  blows  the 
heaviest  with  a  smile  on  his  fiice  and  a  jest  on  his 
lips.  He  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  great 
anti-slavery  Senator  who  stood  alone  in  the  United 
States  Senate  lor  years,  sustaining  the  struggle  sin- 
gle-handed, until  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
himself  in  a  majority  in  the  Senate  where  he  had  so 
bravely  and  ably  stood  alone.  But  he  was  not  the 
founder  of  the  Free-Soil  party,  nor  did  it  have  its 
origin  in  New  Hampshire. 

In  Ohio,  since  1840,  the  Liberty  men  had  maintained 
an  organization  of  a  few  thousand  voters.  There  was 
a  strong  anti-slavery  feeling  in  Ohio.  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  equal  ambition,  had 
taken  a  position  somewhat  independent  of  party, 
always  sustaining  anti-slavery  principles.  He  was  a 
Democrat,  and  believed,  though  with  many  doubts, 
that  through  the  agency  of  that  party  redemption 
from  slavery  wonid  come  at  last,  as  did  the  Conscience 
Whig  leaders  in  Massachusetts  believe  that  it  would 
come  through  the  Whig  party.  Mr.  Chase  was  un- 
doubtedly ready  to  enter  into  a  new  party  based  on 
anti-slavery,  but  he  did  not  organize  that  party.  He 
waited  for  the  movement  in  Massachusetts.  In  the 
fall  of  1847  he  attended  the  National  Convention  of 
Liberty  Men,  at  Buflalo,  to  nominate  candidates  for 


President  and  Vice-President,  as  the  same  party  had 
done  twice  before.  He  opposed  the  nomination  of 
candidates,  on  the  ground  that  before  the  election  of 
1848  there  would  be  a  change  in  ihe  aspect  of  political 
aflairs,  which  would  demand  difierent  action  than 
that  proposed  by  the  Liberty  party,  of  which  he  con- 
sidered himself  a  member.  The  convention,  however, 
did  not  act  as  advised,  but  proceeded  to  nominate 
John  P.  Hale  for  President,  and  Leicester  King  for 
Vice-President.  These  nominations  were  withdrawn 
after  the  Free  Soil  nominations  were  made  in  1848. 
Mr.  Chase  was  influential  in  issuing  a  call  for  a 
people's  convention,  to  be  holden  on  the  21st  of  June, 
1848,  at  Columbus.  This  was  the  very  day  ou  which 
Judge  Allen  spoke  in  Worcester.  This  call  was 
addressed  to  anti-slavery  men,  "  To  resist  by  all  con- 
stitutional means  the  extension  of  slavery  into  terri- 
tories hereafter  acquired."  It  concludes:  "  We  ask 
no  man  to  leave  his  party,  or  surrender  his  party 
views,  but  we  do  ask  every  man  who  loves  his  country 
to  be  ready,  if  need  be,  to  suspend  for  a  time  the 
ordinary  party  contentions,  and  unite  in  one  manful, 
earnest,  victorious  effort  for  the  holy  cause  of  freedom, 
free  territories  and  free  labor.  We,  therefore,  invite 
the  electors  of  Ohio,  friends  of  freedom,  free  territo- 
ries and  free  labor,  without  distinction,  to  meet  in 
mass  convention  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
political  condition  of  our  country,  and  taking  such 
action  as  the  exigencies  of  the  time  may  require,  and 
may  God  defend  the  right."  In  1849  Mr.  Chase  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  Democratic 
party  of  Ohio,  and  stated  that  while  he  intended  to 
act  in  opposition  to  all  pro-slavery  measures  in  all 
respects,  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  should  act  in  other 
respects  with  the  Democratic  party.  We  do  not  find 
the  source  of  the  Free  Soil  movement  in  Ohio,  nor 
was  Mr.  Chase  its  founder. 

In  New  York  there  was  a  movement  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  opposition  to  the  election  of  Cass, 
the  nominee  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Democratic 
Convention,  but  this  movement  was  in  obedience  to 
the  wishes  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  to  gratify  his  re- 
venge upon  the  party  which  had  displaced  him  as 
its  leader  and  put  General  Cass  in  his  place.  One 
would  smile  now  at  the  claim  that  the  Free-Soil 
movement  had  its  origin  among  the  Barn-burners  of 
New  York,  and  that  Martin  Van  Buren  was  its 
author  and  constructor. 

When  we  come  to  Massachusetts  we  find  that  the 
Conscience  Whigs  were  standing  in  order  for  the 
summons  to  organize  against  the  victorious  faction 
which  had  so  thoroughly  triumphed  over  tht-m  in 
the  Philadelphia  convention.  The  leaders  had  un- 
doubtedly held  consultations,  accidental  and  informal, 
in  Boston,  and  had  proposed  the  calling  of  a  mass 
convention,  to  be  held  in  Worcester,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  mass  convention  held  in  Ohio  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Chase.  Undoubtedly  all  these  move- 
ments, more  or  less  defined,  nearly  cotemporaneous  in 
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time,  concurred  in  the  great  movement,  which  had  its 
beginning  in  1848,  and  continued  until  the  great  and 
final  victory  in  the  election  of  Lincoln  in  1860. 

As  different  explorers  and  geographers  contend 
that  the  great  Mississippi  River  has  its  origin  in  this 
or  that  lake,  or  mountain  source,  each  jealous  for 
his  own  locality,  so  the  men  of  Ohio,  and  of  New 
York,  and  of  Boston  even,  may  contend  that  the 
mighty  party  which  conquered  slavery  and  made  the 
Republic  free  and  .undivided  had  its  origin  in  Co- 
lumbus, or  Buffalo,  or  Boston,  with  this  or  that  puta- 
tive father  or  author.  The  facts  prove  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  Worcester  County,  and  that  Charles  Allen 
was  its  founder  and  leader. 

The  meeting  of  June  21st,  at  which  Judge  Allen's 
great  speech  was  made,  chose  a  committee  of  twenty- 
six  to  take  measures  in  regard  to  holding  a  mass 
convention  in  the  city  of  Worcester.  Charles  Allen's 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  committee.  In  the 
Spy  of  June  26th  this  committee  issued  its  call. 
This  call  reads  as  follows  : 

"  The  undersigned,  as  a  committee  of  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Worcester  and 
its  vicinity,  and  in  conformity  to  their  instructions, 
do  hereby  earnestly  call  on  the  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts, without  respect  to  party,  to  meet  in  this  city,  at 
the  City  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  inst.,  at  ten 
o'clock  A.M.,  to  express  their  sentiments  and  to 
adopt  measures  in  favor  of  free  territory  and  against 
all  nominations  for  President  of  the  United  States  of 
individuals  who  refuse  to  declare  their  opposition  to 
the  extension  of  slavery  over  the  territory  recently  ac- 
quired, or  which  may  hereafter  be  annexed  to  the 
Union." 

On  the  evening  of  June  21st  the  first  organization 
was  effected,  and  the  first  act  of  this  organization  was 
the  call  for  this  mass  convention,  to  be  held  at  Wor- 
cester, June  28th.  On  that  day  the  convention 
assembled,  composed  of  earnest  and  determined  men 
from  every  section  of  the  Old  Bay  State.  It  was  a 
solemn  and  eventful  gathering.  Most  of  these  men 
had  been  members  of  the  great  Whig  party,  long  par- 
amount in  Massachusetts,  under  the  lead  of  the  great- 
est of  American  statesmen,  at  least  of  that  generation, 
Daniel  Webster.  They  had  broken  away  from  their 
liarty.  They  had  turned  their  backs  upon  their  great 
leader,  although  they  still  vainly  hoped  that  he 
might  not  array  himself  against  them.  They  had 
undertaken  to  organize  and  build  up  a  new  party  in 
opposition  to  the  old  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  National  Government  into  accord  with  the 
declarations  upon  which  it  was  based,  and  with 
the  principles  and  policy  of  the  men  who  founded  it. 
It  was  a  great  undertaking,  and  they  were  great  men 
who  entered  upon  it.  On  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
days  of  the  beautiful  month  of  June  they  gathered 
around  the  City  Hall  of  Worcester  some  eight  thou- 
sand strong.  The  meeting  was  organized  in  the 
morning  in  the  City  Hall.     The  venerable  Samuel 


Hoar  was  chosen  its  president ;  vice-presidents  and 
secretaries  were  chosen.  But  the  hall  was  too  small 
to  accommodate  the  large  and  enthusiastic  multitude. 
The  meeting  was  adjourned,  first  to  the  Common,  and 
thence,  for  the  afternoon  session,  to  the  grove  on  the 
hill,  near  where  the  Normal  School  now  stands. 

Directly  after  its  organization  in  the  morning,  Mr. 
Phillips,  of  Salem,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions,  stated  that  the  committee  was  ready  to 
report  in  part,  and  reported  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  by  acclamation : 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  tenders  to  Charles  Allen  and  Henry 
Wilson  the  warmest  thanks  for  the  fidelity,  coaststency,  decision  and 
boldness  with  which  they  performed  their  duty  as  delegates  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  National  Whig  Convention;  that  this  convention  hereby 
ratifies  their  acts,  and  assures  them  confidently  that  their  services  will 
be  held  in  grateful  and  proud  remembrance  by  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Charles  Allen  was  then  introduced  amid  cheers 
and  plaudits.  He  declared  that  Taylorism  was  dead 
in  Worcester  County,  and  reaffirmed  the  statements 
which  he  had  previously  made  respecting  "  the  stu- 
pendous fraud  of  the  Philadelphia  convention.'' 
Hon.  Henry  Wilson  then  spoke  with  much  anima- 
tion, and  was  received  with  great  applause.  He 
closed  with  saying,  "  It  was  said  that  the  Whig  Party 
must  be  purified  from  abolitionism.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  Whig  Party  after  such  a  separation."  He  did 
live  to  see  the  Whig  party  after  the  separation,  and 
until  it  dwindled  to  an  infinitesimal  and  impercepti- 
ble point. 

Amasa  Walker,  of  North  Brookfield,  spoke  in  a 
similar  strain,  and  the  old  liberty  editor,  Joshua 
Leavitt,  of  Newton,  followed  him.  In  the  afternoon 
Lewis  D.  Campbell,  of  Ohio,  who  had  sided  with 
Allen  and  Wilson  in  the  Philadelphia  Convention  in 
a  certain  degree,  made  a  speech.  His  speech  was 
characterized  by  the  engaging  and  pleasing  eloquence 
for  which  Ohio  was  distinguished  then,  as  well  as 
now.  He  said  he  "  did  not  come  to  the  convention 
to  identify  himself  with  any  political  movement.  He 
was  going  to  return  to  Ohio  and  place  in  the  hands 
of  his  constituents  the  glorious  flag  which  they  en- 
trusted to  him  when  he  left  the  Miami,  and  he  should 
then  take  his  position,  and  it  would  be  right.''  Had 
Mr.  Campbell  been  more  of  a  leader  and  less  of  an 
orator  he  might  have  attained  a  higher  position  and 
left  a  more  positive  record  than  he  did. 

Stephen  C.  Phillips,  of  Salem,  followed  with  an 
address  and  with  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

George  Allen's  resolution,  quoted  above,  was  the 
most  attractive  gem  in  the  platform. 

Mr.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  the  fearless  and  uncompro- 
mising member  of  Congress  who  represented  at  that 
time  more  than  any  other  one  man  the  convictions  of 
opponents  of  slavery,  and  their  determinattion  that  it 
should  be  checked  at  once,  briefly  addressed  the 
audience.  In  the  evening  the  hall  was  again  packed. 
Mr.  Giddings  concluded  his  speech.     Mr.  Lovejoy  of 
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Cambridge, Charles  Francis  Adams  of  Boston, Cliarles 
Sumner  of  Boston,  and  E.  Rockwood  Hoar  of  Concord, 
addressed  the  convention,  after  which  tlie  Hutchinson 
family,  the  sweet  singers  of  the  anti-slavery  cause, 
gave  a  song,  and  the  convention  adjourned.  It  se- 
lected a  State  central  committee,  of  which  Freeman 
Walker,  of  North  Brookfield,  and  Alexander  De  Witt, 
of  Oxford,  were  the  members  from  Worcester  County. 
The  battle  was  set. 

Tlie  Whigs  accepted  Judge  Allen's  ch.allenge,  and 
met  in  the  City  Hall  Saturday  evening,  June  24th. 
Their  leaders  were  there.  Judge  Barton  presided 
over  the  meeting.  It  was  not  perfectly  quiet  or 
wholly  satisfactory  to  those  who  called  it.  When 
Judge  Barton  had  stated  the  charges  made  against 
the  Whig  party  and  summed  them  up,  he  addressed 
the  audience:  "Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  what  say 
you,  was  the  Philadelphia  Convention  guilty  or  not 
guilty?"  And  the  shout  of  "guilty!"  from  all 
parts  of  the  hall  was  the  quick  and  determined, 
though  unwelcome,  answer  that  was  given  him. 
The  stately  Governor  Lincoln  reminded  the  people 
of  the  object  of  the  meeting,  which  was  to  ratify 
the  Whig  nominations,  and  intimated  that  any  at- 
tempt to  disturb  it  might  cause  future  retaliation. 
He  apologized  for  not  making  a  speech  then,  but 
said  he  would  do  so  upon  some  future  occasion.  He 
introduced  to  the  audience  General  Leslie  Coombs, 
of  Kentucky,  "  The  ever  true  friend  and  neighbor 
of  Henry  Clay."  The  audience  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  in  good  humor  with  this  witty  and  elo- 
quent Western  orator. 

Col.  Alexander  H.  Bullock  read  a  long  series  of 
resolutions  in  favor  of  the  nominations  of  Taylor 
and  Fillmore. 

The  chairman  put  the  question  on  the  adoption 
of  the  resolutions  and  unfortunately  called  for  the 
noes,  and  was  met  with  a  thundering  response.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned  amid  cheers  for  Zach. 
Taylor  drowned  with  cheers  for  Charles  Allen. 

The  character  of  this  meeting  may  be  inferred 
from  the  comments  found  in  the  Palladium  and  the 
Spy.  In  the  Falladium  in  was  referred  to  as  "  a 
meeting  called  a  ratification  meeting.  Had  it  not 
been  so  called  it  would  have  been  thought  to  be 
anything  else." 

In  the  Spy  the  enthusiastic  Wallace  gave  jubilant 
utterance  to  his  feelings  at  the  end  of  his  report 
of  the  meeting :  "  God  bless  Old  Massachusetts ! 
Though  the  sky  of  freedom  shall  fall  all  around 
her  she  will  not  falter ;  her  invincible  hearts  will  still 
hold  it  up,  till  other  days  and  better  times  shall  make 
her  principles  triumphant." 

The  Free  Soil  party,  under  the  lead  of  Alexander  De 
Witt  of  the  State  Committee,  immediately  proceeded 
to  open  and  prosecute  the  county  canvass.  Meetings 
were  called  in  all  the  towns,  and  even  in  the  school 
districts  of  the  town  Freedom  Clubs  were  organized. 
Seven  hundred  joined  in  Worcester  at  its  first  meeting. 


Edward  Hamilton  was  chosen  its  president.  He  was 
of  an  old  Worcester  family,  with  physical  and  mental 
qualifications  equal  to  any  position,  but  he  early 
turned  aside  from  the  path  of  ambiti(m,  which  he 
might  have  successfully  followed,  to  gratify  his  great 
love  of  literature  and  art.  His  speech  on  assuming 
the  presidency  of  the  Freedom  Club  showed  his 
power  and  capacity.  Charles  White,  who  afterwards 
developed  into  the  ablest  political  organizer  known  in 
Worcester  County,  was  on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Freedom  Club. 

The  young  men  who  were  accustomed  to  speak  in 
the  lyceums  responded  to  the  call  of  Charles  Allen, 
and  the  numerous  meetings  did  not  lack  for  speakers. 
Charles  Allen  spoke  in  the  larger  towns.  Alexan- 
der De  Witt,  Amasa  Walker,  Dr.  Darling,  John  W. 
Wetherell  and  William  B.  Maxwell,  of  Worcester, 
made  numerous  speeches.  Charles  Sumner  spoke  in 
Fitchburg  and  Worcester.  On  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 4th  he  delivered  a  great  oration  in  the  City 
Hall,  which  may  be  found  in  his  works — oneof  the  long 
and  illustrious  series  which  placed  his  name  at  the 
head  of  the  orators  of  freedom,  and  at  the  same  time 
drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  slave-power,  of 
which  he  became  the  victim.  His  eloquence  was  of 
a  loftier  and  more  labored  strain  than  that  of  Charles 
Allen,  but  while  its  effect  was  great,  none  of  his  ora- 
tions in  Worcester  equaled  that  delivered  by  Charles 
Allen  on  the  night  of  June  21st. 

The  Whigs  also  held  numerous  meetings  in  the 
towns  and  in  the  city.  Their  orators  were  more  cul- 
tured than  those  of  the  Free  Soil  party.  Among  them 
was  Judge  B.  F.  Thomas,  gifted  with  a  natural  elo- 
quence unequaled  by  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
Alexander  H.  Bullock,  the  grace  and  beauty  of  whose 
oratory  is  still  the  pride  of  the  city  and  county  ;  but 
they  were  contending  not  in  an  intellectual  and  rhe- 
torical struggle,  but  in  a  moral  contest,  in  which  the 
hearts  of  the  people  were  against  them. 

On  the  evening  of  November  6th  Daniel  AVebster, 
who,  with  broken  heart  and  bowed  head,  obeyed  the 
mandate  of  his  old  party,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
wrongs  which  he  had  received  from  it,  still  helped  its 
cause  with  his  mighty  eloquence,  spoke  in  advocacy 
of  the  election  of  Taylor  and  Fillmore  in  the  City  Hall. 
The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Gov.  Lincoln. 
The  audience  was  great,  and  listened  to  the  declin- 
ing statesman  with  respect  and  admiration  mingled 
with  sorrow  and  sympathy.  But  at  the  same  hour 
thousands  of  the  citizens  of  Worcester  and  adjoining 
towns  filled  the  streets  of  the  city  with  a  procession, 
with  bands,  banners  and  torchlights,  longer  and  more 
brilliant  than  the  city  had  ever  witnessed  before.  As 
at  many  other  times  and  occasions,  the  torchlight 
procession  was  more  impressive  and  effective  than 
the  speech  of  the  statesman.  The  buildings  were 
illuminated  as  it  wound  its  way,  amid  cheers  and  ap- 
plause, to  its  rendezvous  at  Lincoln  Square,  where 
all  who  could,  found  entrance  to  a  building  then  re- 
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cently  erected,  occupied  partly  as  a  station  for  the 
Nashua  Railroad  Company,  but  afterwards,  and  for 
many  years,  as  the  boot  factory  of  Joseph  Walker. 
There  the  popular  young  lawyer,  Henry  Chapin, 
who  had  recently  come  from  Uxbridge,  made  his 
maiden  speech  for  Free  Soil.  He  had  been  the 
chairman  of  the  Whig  County  Committee,  and  was 
regarded  as  one  of  its  most  popular  and  promising 
young  men. 

When  some  grumbler  had  published  a  criticism 
upon  his  conduct  in  not  issuing  an  early  call  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Whig  Committee,  Mr.  Chapin  re- 
sponded with  a  card  in  the  paper  that  he  would  call 
the  meeting  at  a  sufficiently  early  day,  and  advised 
his  dissatisfied  friend  to  attend,  as  there  would  be 
plenty  of  vacancies  on  the  committee,  to  some  one  of 
which  he  might  possibly  be  elected.  The  Free 
Sellers  the  next  year  elected  him  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  to  fill  the  mayor's  chair. 

On  the  next  Monday,  November  8th,  the  election, 
looked  forward  to  so  long  and  so  anxiously,  oc- 
curred. 

Charles  Allen  had  been  unanimously  nominated  for 
Congress  at  the  Free  Soil  Convention.  Charles  Hud- 
son, the  conservative,  experienced  and  able  incum- 
bent, had  been  renominated  by  the  Whigs,  and  Isaac 
Davis  was  the  candidate  for  the  Democrats.  The 
city  of  Worcester  cast  for  Charles  Aljen  1489  votes, 
for  Charles  Hudson  589,  for  Isaac  Davis  284.  The 
entire  district  gave  for  Allen  6604  votes,  for  Hudson 
4308,  for  Davis  3087.  As  a  majority  was  requisite  for 
election,  it  was  not  until  the  third  trial,  in  January, 
that  Allen  was  elected  to  fill  the  seat  from  which  the 
worthy  and  highly  respected  Hudson  was  displaced. 
Of  the  fifty  Free  Soil  Representatives  elected  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  twenty  were  from  Wor- 
cester County.  Of  the  38,133  votes  given  for  the  Free 
Soil  candidate  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
Worcester  County  gave  8654  to  5990  given  for  Taylor 
and  Fillmore.  Such  was  the  verdict  that  she  ren- 
dered as  between  freedom  and  slavery.  She  fired  the 
signal  gun  in  1848  of  the  great  battle  that  ended  at 
Appomattox  in  1865. 

She  kept  Charles  Allen  in  Congress  during  two 
terms,  which  was  as  long  as  he  was  willing  to  remain, 
after  which  Alexander  De  Witt  succeeded  him.  Ex- 
cepting during  the  Know-Nothing  frolic,  she  has  re- 
mained true  to  the  faith  then  adopted  until  the  pres- 
ent. The  Know-Nothing  movement  was  really  a 
part  of  the  great  revolution,  having  for  its  object,  and 
ending  in,  the  overthrow  of  slavery. 

The  men  who  took  part  in  these  early  conflicts 
have,  most  of  them,  ceased  from  their  earthly  labors, 
but  their  works  survive  to  -vindicate  their  wisdom 
and  faithfulness.  If  some  of  their  names  are  pre- 
served, and  some  of  their  deeds  are  commemorated 
in  this  brief  sketch,  written  by  one  who  began  his 
political  life  in  their  ranks,  and  learned  from  them 
principles    and    practice  which    he   has  always  en- 


deavored to  maintain,  its  purpose  is  abundantly  ful- 
filled. 


CHAPTER    ecu. 

WORCESTER—!  Continued. ) 

THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  KANS.AS. 
BY   EDWARD   EVERETT   HAI^E,  D.D. 

The  movement  by  which  the  State  of  Kansas  was 
settled  under  the  influence  of  organized  emigration, 
began  in  the  forethought  and  energy  of  a  citizen  of 
Worcester.  Many  of  the  details  of  that  movement 
belong  in  the  history  of  the  city  and  county. 

The  act  throwing  open  to  emigration  the  Territories 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  repealed  what  was  known 
as  the  Missouri  Compromise.  This  "Compromise" 
was  the  act  of  1820,  in  which  the  Southern  States, 
witb  the  assistance  of  indifferent  partisans  from  the 
Middle  States,  had  provided  that  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, and  all  States  henceforward  to  be  formed  south 
of  the  parallel  which  is  its  southern  line,  might  be 
open  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  but  that  north  of 
that  line  the  Territories  should  always  be  free,  as  had 
been  the  Northwestern  Territory,  under  the  ordinance 
of  1787.  After  very  strong  protest  at  the  time,  the 
"  Compromise  "  was  acquiesced  in  by  everybody.  In 
later  days  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
to  have  been  unconstitutional. 

This  compromise-line,  established  under  the  pro- 
test of  the  Northern  States,  and  in  face  of  the  votes 
of  most  of  them,  was  now  set  aside.  It  was  evident, 
after  February  in  1854,  that  the  act  opening  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  to  settlement  would  include  a  proviso, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  that  the  insti- 
tutions of  each  State  should  be  determined  by  the 
votes  of  the  first  settlers.  This  system  was  familiarly 
known  as  "Squatter  Sovereignty." 

The  Southern  heads  of  the  Government  absolutely 
directed  Congress  and  the  administration  of  General 
Pierce.  Their  determination  to  abolish  the  anti- 
slavery  provi.-ion  of  the  "  Compromise  "  aroused  the 
indignation  of  all  persons  in  the  Northern  States 
who  were  not  bigoted  partisans,  and  put  it  in  the 
power  of  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  to  act 
together. 

Worcester  was  represented  in  the  General  Court  at 
that  time  by  Mr.  Eli  Thayer,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Oread  Ins-titute,  which  has  been  described 
in  another  chapter  of  this  book.  He  saw  at  once 
that,  under  the  "squatter  sovereignty"  provision, the 
North  had  it  in  its  power  to  work  its  will.  And  Mr. 
Thayer  did  not  make  the  great  mistake  of  supposing 
that  separate  emigrants,  not  supported  by  the  public 
opinion  of  those  around  them,  could  achieve  any- 
thing. He  devised  a  plan  for  the  organization  of 
emigration,  which,  in  a   series  of  years,  without  the 
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slightest  change  in  the  principles  which  he  had  laid 
down  at  the  very  first,  proved  remarkably  succcssfuU 
Before  the  "  Nebraska  Bill,"  as  it  was  universally 
called,  had  passed  Congress,  Mr.  Thayer  announced 
his  plan.  In  a  public  meeting  held  in  Worcester  on 
the  nth  of  March,  to  protest  against  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  Mr.  Thayer  brought  for- 
ward this  practical  proposal.  The  conclu.sion  of  his 
speech  was  in  these  words : 

It  is  time  now  to  tliiuU  of  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  event  of  the 
passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraslta  Bill.  Now  is  tlie  time  to  organize  an 
opposition  that  will  utterly  defeat  the  schenifs  of  the  selfish  men  who 
misrepresent  the  nation  at  Washitigton,  Let  every  effort  be  made,  and 
every  appliance  be  brought  to  bear,  to  fill  up  that  vast  and  fertile  terri- 
tory with  freemen — witli  men  who  hate  slavery,  and  who  will  drive  the 
hideous  thing  from  the  broad  and  beautiful  plains  where  they  go  to  raise 
their  free  homes,     (Cheers.) 

I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  be  taxed  one-fourth  of  mv  time  or  of  my 
earnings,  until  this  be  done— until  a  barrier  of  free  hearts  and  strong 
hands  shall  be  built  around  the  land  our  fathers  consecrated  to  freedom, 
to  be  her  heritage  forever.     (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Thayer  himself  says  of  this :  "  If,  instead  of 
this  impetuous,  spontaneous  and  enthusiastic  response, 
there  had  only  been  a  moderate  approbation  of  the 
plan,  you  would  never  have  heard  of  the  Emigrant 
Aid  Company.  The  citizens  of  Worcester  were 
sponsors  at  its  baptism,  and  upon  their  judgment  I 
implicitly  relied,  and  I  was  not  deceived." 

We  have  this  reason  for  saying  that  to  the  people 
of  this  city,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Thayer,  who  acted 
as  their  leader  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  in  this 
matter,  is  the  country  indebted  for  the  prompt  emi- 
gration to  Kansas,  which  eventually  decided,  not  only 
the  question  of  freedom  in  the  Territories,  but  the 
question  of  freedom  in  the  nation.  Mr.  Thayer  at 
once  drafted  a  petition  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
Massachusetts  Emigrant  Aid  Company.  At  the  hear- 
ing before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  be  said : 

This  is  a  plan  to  prevent  the  forming  of  any  more  slave  States,  If 
you  will  give  us  the  charter  there  shall  never  be  another  slave  State 
admitted  into  the  Union.  In  the  halls  of  Congress  we  have  been 
invariably  beaten  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  it  is  now  time  to 
change  the  battle-ground  from  Congress  to  the  prairies,  where  we  shall 
invariably  triumph. 

Probably  not  a  single  person  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee believed  his  plan  in  the  least  practical.  The 
general  feeling  was  that  we  were  fifteen  hundred 
miles  from  the  battle-ground,  and  that  every  effort 
made  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  unfriendly 
neighbors  of  the  emigrants  in  Missouri  before  it 
could  be  renewed.  But  Mr.  Thayer  persevered,  and 
the  Legislature  granted  him,  without  opposition,  the 
charter  of  the  Ma-sachusetts  Emigrant  Aid  Company. 
In  point  of  fact,  no  ultimate  action  was  ever  taken 
under  this  particular  charter ;  but  the  same  persons 
were  subsequently  incorporated  under  more  conve- 
nient arrangements,  and  it  is  right  to  regard  this 
company  as  that  which  took  the  initial  steps  in  this 
matter.  The  reader  must  observe  that  the  Kansas- 
Nebraiika  Bill  had  not  yet  passed.  Although  Kansas 
was  not  named  in  the  charter,  it  was  understood  that 


organized  emigration  to  Kansas  was  the  object  for 
which  the  company  was  formed.  The  corporators 
met  at  once,  on  the  26th  of  April,  and  named  a  com- 
mittee of  five  to  report  a  plan  of  organization  and 
work.  This  committee  consisted  of  Eli  Thayer, 
Alexander  H.  Bullock  and  Edward  E.  Hale,  of 
Worcester  ;  and  Richard  Hildreth  and  Otis  Clapp,  of 
Boston.  The  three  first  were  Worcester  men.  I  had 
myself  been  interested  in  plans  for  organized  emigra- 
tion in  the  interests  of  freedom,  since  the  annexation 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Bullock,  afterwards  Governor,  gave 
himself  cordially  to  the  plan.  In  practice  the  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  of  five  were  meetings  of  these 
three  gentlemen,  generally  in  Governor  Bullock's 
office  in  Worcester.  At  his  own  charge  Mr.  Thayer 
hired  Chapman  Hall  in  Boston  for  frequent  meetings, 
and  on  the  10th  of  May  engaged  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Webb  as  the  secretary  of  the  company.  The  plan 
was  very  simple.  It  proposed  that  the  agents  of  the 
company  should  deal  with  the  various  transportation 
companies  and  make  favorable  arrangements  for  tak- 
ing groups  of  the  emigrants  in  "  parties."  We  fore- 
saw that  a  body  of  men  and  women  who  were  to- 
gether would  sustain  each  other,  would  maintain 
public  opinion  and  would  not  be  overawed  ;  if  neces- 
sary, they  could  defend  each  other  by  arms.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  separate  emigration  of  distinct  fam- 
ilies, as  had  filled  the  Northwest,  would  never  be 
undertaken,  even  into  a  region  as  fine  as  Kansas, 
with  the  prospect  of  controversy  and  bloodshed.  In 
the  aroused  condition  of  public  feeling,  Mr.  Thayer 
believed,  and  the  event  proved,  that  a  body  of  people 
going  together  would  be  comparatively  strong  and 
less  exposed  to  insult.  The  company  did  not  propose 
to  intervene  between  the  government  and  the  settler; 
it  only  proposed  to  bring  the  settlers  to  the  spot  in 
groups,  to  establish  mills  and  other  necessities  for  a 
settlement;  but  were  to  leave  to  the  settler  such  pro- 
fit as  he  might  make  for  himself,  as  the  town  in  which 
he  was,  increased  in  population  and  his  lands  in- 
creased in  value.  In  such  a  colony  the  associated 
settlers  were  glad  enough  to  give  to  the  Emigrant 
Aid  Company  a  central  position  for  the  establishment 
of  a  saw-mill  or  other  property  for  the  common  use. 
This  simple  organization,  strange  to  say,  was  never 
devised  before  and  had  never  been  carried  out  before; 
it  is  a  Worcester  County  invention,  and  the  inventor 
is  Eli  Thayer. 

What  proved  of  as  much  value,  perhaps,  as  any  of 
the  early  steps  in  the  enterprise,  was  the  engagement 
by  Mr.  Thayer  of  Charles  Robinson,  also  a  Worces- 
ter County  man,  to  go  out  and  explore  the  country. 
Dr.  Robinson  was  a  physician  in  Fitchburg.  He  had 
long  lived  in  California,  where  he  had  been  an  eager 
advocate  of  the  rights  of  squatters.  It  may  be  said 
that  what  he  did  not  know  of  a  new  community  of 
settlers  was  not  worth  knowing.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  men  in  Massachusetts  who  had  passed  through 
Kansas.     He  was  an  earnest  anti-slavery  man,  and 
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committed  himself,  body  aud  soul,  to  the  new  enter- 
prise from  the  beginning.  With  the  assent  of  the 
other  gentlemen  of  the  committee  Mr.  Thayer  en- 
gaged him  at  once  to  go  to  the  Territory,  that,  by  his 
personal  information,  he  might  assist  the  committee 
in  taking  the  first  steps.  All  this  was  done,  be  it  ob- 
served, before  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  became  a  law 
by  passing  Congress.  Meanwhile,  in  public  meetings 
and  through  the  press,  the  directors  of  the  new  com- 
pany were  making  use  of  all  the  information  possible 
to  interest  the  community  in  this  movement. 

On  the  4th  day  of  May  a  convention  was  called  to 
meet  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Worcester,  of  a  character 
much  more  practical  than  most  of  the  conventions 
which  met  there.  It  was  of  men  who  were  as  much 
in  earnest  as  Mr.  Thayer  had  expressed  himself  to 
be  in  his  speech  in  the  month  of  March.  That  is  to 
say,  those  persons  were  called  who  wished  to  unite 
for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Kansas.  Mr.  Thayer  had, 
in  the  mean  while,  been  occupying  every  moment  of 
the  day  and  the  night  in  the  interests  of  the  new 
colony.  On  this  morning  he  was  too  ill  to  leave  the 
house, — worn  out,  as  I  suppose,  by  the  constant  ex- 
ertions of  two  months.  He  sent  me  a  note,  which  I 
still  have  and  value  highly,  asking  me  to  meet  the 
convention  in  his  place.  I  have  never  forgotten  the 
occasion.  In  the  great  Town  Hall,  in  which  I  had 
often  spoken  to  audiences  of  twelve  hundred  people, 
there  were  perhaps  one  or  two  hundred  men.  They 
had  the  look  of  determination  which  belongs  to  the 
New  Englander  when  he  is  well  wound  up  and 
ready  to  start.  People  who  were  engaged  at  their 
daily  business  did  not  come  to  the  meeting.  As  I 
recollect,  there  were  very  few  persons  there  whom  I 
had  ever  seen  before;  but  I  made  some  friends  there 
who  have  been  my  friends  to  this  day.  A  heavy  storm 
was  raging  out-doors.  There  was  no  "buncombe" 
nor  "popcock"  in  what  we  said;  I  was  there  to 
explain  to  them  the  practical  method  of  going  to 
Kansas,  and,  as  well  as  I  knew  how,  I  did  so.  These 
men  asked  questions,  and  I  gave  them  the  best  an- 
swers that  I  could.  The  drift  of  my  speech  may  be 
inferred  from  the  pamphlet  written  by  myself,  which, 
almost  at  the  same  time,  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  published.  It  lies  be- 
fore me  as  I  write  these  words.  It  was  printed  by  a 
Worcester  printer,  and  went  broadcast  over  New 
England  and  the  West.  It  is  the  basis  of  a  series  of 
similar  pamphlets,  enlarged  and  changed  as  the  oc- 
casion required,  which  were  issued  by  the  society  in 
the  next  two  years.  The  convention  which  met  that 
day  passed  the  following  resolutions : 

Whereas,  The  dnnger  is  imminent  and  pressing  that  slavery  will 
succeed  in  its  audacious  and  determined  assaults  upon  freemen,  and  by 
a  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  subject  the  vast  and  fertile  terri- 
tories of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  to  its  blighting  and  desolating  influences; 
therefore 

Retolmd,  That  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  people  of  the  free 
St 'teste  neutralize  the  efforts  ot  the  slave  power  and  its  Northern  con- 
federates by  the  immediate  occupancy  of  these  territories  with  men 


hostile  to  slavery,  and  in  favor  of  basing  the  institutions  of  those 
territories  upon  the  great  principles  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

Resolved,  That  whatever  may  be  the  final  action  of  Congress  upon  the 
Nebraska  Bill  (so  called),  now  under  consideration,  that  we  ought  not 
to  leave  the  territories  as  they  are.  We  ought,  by  acting  in  the  terri- 
tories, by  our  emigrants  in  the  territories,  by  our  moral  influence  in 
the  tenitories,  by  our  votes  in  the  territories,  to  continue  there  the 
contest  of  freedom  until  its  sure  and  final  triumph  is  secured  therein. 

EeBotted,  That  we  regard  a  systematic  and  united  effort  to  colonize  in 
these  territories  free  labor  and  free  institutions  as  the  best  and  most  cer- 
tain means  of  guarding  them  against  the  encroachments  of  slavery 
propagandism,  and  that  we  hail  with  pleasure  all  the  movements  now  in 
progress  having  reference  to  such  an  object,  whether  in  the  West  or  in 
the  East  ;  whether  they  have  their  origin  among  the  sons  of  the  Pil- 
grims or  those  fugitives  from  the  oppression  of  other  lauds,  who  are 
resolved  to  fight  against  slavery  in  all  its  forms  in  the  country  of  their 
adoption. 

Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  many  persons  in  all  parts  of  Blassachu- 
setts  have  signified  their  desire  to  unite  in  an  Emigrants'  League,  for 
the  purpose  of  locating  themselves  and  their  families  in  the  new  terri- 
tories, that  it  is  expedient  to  form,  as  soon  as  practicable,  an  association 
of  this  kind,  and  that  until  such  a  time  all  persons  desirous  of  joining  in 
such  plan  of  euiigration  be  requested  to  send  their  names  and  addresses 
to  a  committee  of  this  convention,  that  some  estimate  may  be  formed  of 
the  extent  of  the  desire  in  favor  of  such  emigration,  under  such  auspices 
and  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  organization  of  the  first  New  England 
Company  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  Emigrants. 

Resolved,  That  the  incorporation  of  an  Emigrants'  Aid  Society,  by  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  view  to  directing  a  systematic 
emigration  to  these  territories,  upon  a  gigantic  scale,  is  a  noble  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  that  we  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  that 
society  will  be  a  powerful  instrument  in  advancing  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  humanity. 

Resolved,  That  such  efforts  aa  are  now  being  made  by  this  and  kindred 
societies  to  introduce  free  labor  and  free  institutions  on  the  virgin  soil  of 
these  territories  must  command  the  sympathy  of  freemen  and  Christians 
the  world  over — that  it  must  arouse  to  the  full  the  zeal  of  all  who  are 
embarked  in  it  who  would  labor,  not  only  as  adventurers  in  a  new 
land,  but  as  the  pilgrims  who  were  the  pioneers  there  of  a  great  prin- 
ciple. 

Resolved,  That  it  would  be  as  unjust  as  it  would  be  impolitic  in 
laboring  for  the  perfection  of  a  great  and  good  object,  to  do  anything 
not  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  true  Christianity  to  attain  our 
object,  and  that,  so  far  as  our  influence  can  extend,  the  natuial  and 
guaranteed  rights  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  shall  be  sacredly  re- 
garded. 

In  the  brief  of  my  speech  I  find  that  I  stated  the 
plans  of  the  company  as  I  have  explained  them 
above.  I  said  that  we  should  arrange  for  parties  of 
two  or  three  hundred  to  go  together,  that  we  propose 
to  build  for  eacn  colony  a  central  boarding-house,  or 
boarding-houses,  in  which  men  could  live  while  they 
were  preparing  their  houses,  and  that  we  should  make 
ourselves  responsible  for  saw-mills,  printing-presses 
and  other  necessary  machinery.  All  these  promises  we 
kept.  Mr.  Thayer  bade  me  say  that  there  would  be  two 
thousand  men  from  Massachusetts  there  in  a  short 
time.  The  prophecy  of  this  was  more  than  fulfilled. 
I  met  Dr.  Robinson  for  the  first  time  that  day.  He 
has  been  for  many  years  my  dear  friend.  But  I 
always  associate  the  thought  of  him  with  the  wet 
india-rubber  coat  which  he  wore  on  that  bleak  May 
morning  in  that  cold  town-hall.  Recollecting  what 
followed  from  this  meeting,  it  is  pathetic  to  see  how 
slight  is  the  notice  given  of  it  by  the  Worcester  papers 
of  the  day.  The  other  speakers  besides  those  named 
above  were  Mr.  Mallory  and  Mr.  Fay,  but  their 
speeches  are  not  reported. 
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From  this  moment  forward  all  of  us  who  could 
speak  were  engaged  in  addressing  public  assemblies, 
and  all  of  us  who  could  write  were  writing  for  the 
press.  I  remember  very  well  that  I  had  the  friendly 
co-operation  of  twelve  leading  newspapers  in  differ- 
ent pajts  of  New  England,  the  editors  of  which  were 
glad  to  print  anything  which  we  could  send  them 
regarding  Kansas.  My  father  permitted  me  to  print 
whatever  I  chose  in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  which  was 
the  leading  Whig  newspaper  in  New  England ;  and 
Mr.  Horace  Greeley  printed  whatever  we  sent  him  as 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Tribime. 

At  the  same  time  I  was  engaged,  with  my  brother 
and  my  wife,  in  preparing  the  book  called  "  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,"  which  is,  I  think,  the  first  published 
book  in  the  large  literature  of  the  history  of  that 
State.  This  book  could  hardly  have  been  written 
conveniently  anywhere  excepting  in  Worcester.  I 
had  the  co-operation  of  Samuel  Foster  Haven,  the 
accomplished  librarian  of  the  Antiquarian  Society, 
and  I  had  the  advantage  of  using  all  the  stores  of 
that  invaluable  collection.  I  doubt  if  I  could  any- 
where else  have  written  up  the  early  history  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Territory.  Certainly  we  had  great 
advantages  in  the  public  documents  there,  following 
along  the  history  of  its  successive  surveys.  The 
reader  should  remember  that  up  to  this  time  there 
was  not  a  white  man  legally  settled  in  the  Territory 
of  Kansas,  unless  in  the  capacity  of  an  Indian  agent 
or  under  some  other  appointment  from  the  General 
Government. 

As  to  Worcester  County,  I  do  not  venture  to  say  in 
how  many  places  Mr.  Thayer  addressed  audiences  in 
that  eventful  summer.  I  find  on  my  own  memoran- 
dum-book that  I  spoke  at  Bolton,  from  which,  under 
the  lead  of  our  friend  Mr.  Wilder,  an  organized  com- 
pany went  to  the  territory;  in  my  own  church;  at 
Uxbridge ;  at  a  public  meeting  in  Worcester  on  the 
25th  of  August;  at  Northboro' ;  at  Leominster;  at 
New  Bedford  ;  at  Shrewsbury ;  at  Northboro'  a  sec- 
ond time;  at  Millbury  and  at  Milford. 

Of  the  interest  taken  in  New  England,  the  upshot 
was  that  several  hundred  clergymen  became  life 
members  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society.  I  think  that 
every  settled  clergyman  in  Worcester  subscribed 
twenty  dollars  for  this  purpose.  The  first  colony,  of 
forty-three  persons,  left  Boston  on  the  17th  of  July. 
It  was  under  Dr.  Robinson's  lead  and  included  many 
men  from  Worcester  County ;  no  women  went  with 
that  colony.  They  established  themselves  at  Law- 
rence, now  the  city  of  Lawrence,  at  the  mouth  of  the 


Wakarusa  River.  In  the  second  colony,  led  by  Mr. 
Branscombe,  went  their  wives  and  children.  So  the 
business  of  filling  Kansas  with  organized  companies 
went  on  for  two  or  three  years.  It  was  in  the  cour.se 
of  this  summer  that  I  learned  from  Mr.  Thayer  one 
of  the  secrets  of  his  success.  It  is  the  same  which 
Poor  Richard  gave  to  Paul  Jones,  in  the  words,  "  If 
you  want  anything  done,  do  it  yourself"  But  I  think 
I  am  right  in  ascribing  to  Mr.  Thayer  the  formula 
which  says  that  "personal  presence  moves  the 
worldT" 

After  the  very  first,  it  proved  that  the  charter  of 
the  Massachusetts  Company  did  not  satisfy  men  who 
were  to  subscribe  money.  My  impression  is  that 
there  was  an  individual  liability  danger,  which  no 
man  could  afford  to  meet.  To  meet  this  difficulty, 
Mr.  Thayer,  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence  and  Mr.  J.  M.  S. 
Williams  were  made  the  trustees  of  all  contribu- 
tions, and  as  a  board  of  trustees  they  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  company,  with  the  a.ssistance  of  such 
committees  of  stockholders  as  they  appointed,  until 
the  organization  of  the  New  England  Emigrant  Aid 
Company,  which  lasted  for  eleven  or  twelve  years. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  on  July  24th, 
1854.  They  assumed  the  responsibility  for  everything 
which  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Thayer  and  the  other 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  marter,  from  the  begin- 
ning. And  the  real  work  of  the  company  dates, 
therefore,  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
May. 

Mr.  Thayer  had  the  loyal  assistance  and  pecuniary 
backing  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  have  been  named. 
At  one  of  the  meetings  in  Chapman  Hall,  in  Bosten, 
Mr.  Williams,  who  was  a  stranger  to  him,  rose  and 
said  he  was  willing  to  give  ten  thousand  dollars  for 
the  purposes  of  the  company.  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence 
made  a  subscription  as  large.  At  the  request  of  Dr. 
Webb,  Mr.  John  Carter  Brown,  of  Providence,  made  a 
similar  subscription,  and  was  afterwards  the  president 
of  the  company  for  the  whole  period  of  its  existence. 
Mr.  Batchelder,  a  Worcester  County  man,  subscribed 
ten  thousand  dollars.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
none  of  these  gentlemen  ever  received  a  cent  back 
for  the  money  thus  paid,  which  became  a  successful 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  freedom.  There  may  have 
been  other  ways  in  which  the  problem  of  the  freedom 
of  Kansas  could  have  been  wrought  out,  but  in  fact  it 
was  wrought  out  by  the  plans  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted by  a  citizen  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  with  the 
loyal  assistance  of  his  neighbors,  who  trusted  him 
and  valued  him. 
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STEPHEN  SALISBURY  (1st). 

Stephen  Salisbury,'  the  first  of  the  name  in 
Worcester,  was  born  in  Boston,  September  25,  1746, 
the  son  of  Nicholas  and  Martha  (Saunders)  Salisbury. 
Upon  attaining  his  majority,  in  1767,  he  came  to 
Worcester  and  established  here  a  branch  of  the  com- 
mercial house  of  Samuel  &  Stephen  Salisbury,  his 
partner  being  his  elder  brother.  The  firm  imported 
hardware  and  other  goods,  English  and  West  India, 
and  their  trade  was  among  the  largest  at  that  time 
in  Boston.  Worcester  proved  a  favorable  situation 
for  the  centre  of  a  large  country  trade.  The  town 
had  scarcely  a  thousand  inhabitants,  but  it  was  the 
centre  of  a  large  district  from  which  people  were  at- 
tracted to  it  by  the  sessions  of  the  courts  and  other 
business  of  the  couuty  ofiices,  and  it  lay  on  the  main 
highway  of  travel  from  Boston  to  the  West.  The 
Salisburys  imported  their  own  goods  and  the  country 
traders  found  that  they  could  buy  almost  as  cheaply 
in  Worcester  as  in  Boston,  and  save  the  heavy  cost  of 
carriage  over  the  rough  roads  of  that  time.  Mr.  Sal- 
isbury was  an  enterprising  merchant,  exact  and  just 
in  his  dealings,  and  his  liberality  and  kindliness 
were  such  as  to  give  him  the  personal  affection  of  his 
customers  to  an  unusual  degree. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Worcester  polit- 
ical affairs  were  engaging  much  of  the  attention 
of  the  people,  and  the  •  breach  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  mother  country  was  slowly  widen- 
ing toward  the  complete  separation  which  was  to 
occur  a  few  years  later.  In  Worcester  the  excite- 
ment was  higher  than  in  most  other  places,  for  here 
were  some  of  the  most  obstinate  as  well  as  most 
influential  loyalists  or  Tories  in  the  province,  and 
also  some  of  the  most  enterprising  and  resolute  of 
the  defenders  of  colonial  rights.  Mr.  Salisbury  early 
and  decidedly  committed  himself  to  the  patriotic 
cause.  He  accepted  no  office,  but  his  name  often 
appears  in  the  town  records  as  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  resolutions  protesting  against  some 
act  of  tyrannical  authority,  or  instructions  to  a 
Representative  in  the  General  Court,  or  to  carry  out 
some  patriotic  purpose. 

Mr.  Salisbury  bought  a  large  farm  to  the  westward 
and  northward  of  his  place  of  business,  which  was  at 
Lincoln  Square,  in  the  house  now  known  as  the  Sal- 
isbury Mansion.  To  the  east  of  the  front  door  was 
the  counting-room  and  salesroom.  The  household 
occupied  the  rest  of  the  house  and  the  heavy  goods 
were  stored  in  warehouses  near  by.  Mr.  Salisbury 
was  of  fine  presence  and  of  courteous  manners.  His 
housekeeping  was  elegant,  but  not  ostentatious. 
Until  he  was  well  advanced  in  life  his  mother  pre- 
sided over  his  household,  and  not  until  after  her 
death   did   he  marry,   January  31,   1797,  Elizabeth 


Tuckerman,  daughter  of  Elward  and  Ejizabeth 
Tuckerman,  of  Boston,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Stephen, 
born  in  the  next  year;  also  Elizabeth  Tuckerman, 
born  in  1800,  who  died  in  1803,  and  Edward  Tucker- 
man, born  in  1803,  who  died  in  1809.  Amid  the  ex- 
acting cares  of  business  he  found  time  to  cultivate 
and  improve  his  farm,  and  of  the  trees  which  he 
planted,  among  which,  after  the  fashion  of  that  day, 
were  many  Lombardy  poplars,  a  few  yet  remain. 
Mr.  Salisbury  died  May  11,  1829,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  When  he  died  he  was  described  by 
his  friend  and  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Aaron  Bancroft, 
as  a  "just  man."  His  son  said  of  his  physical  as- 
pect: "His  figure  was  slight  and  graceful,  and  his 
face  was  handsome,  and  he  retained  a  complexion  of 
youthful  freshness  until  the  end  of  his  life.'' 
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STEPHEN  SALISBURY    (2d). 

Stephen  Salisbury,*  the  second  in  Worcester,  was 
born  March  8,  1798,  in  the  house  built  by  his  father 
in  1770  and  now  standing  at  Lincoln  Square,  a  house 
whose  comely  dignity  proves  that  the  builders  of  that 
time  had  other  merits  besides  mechanical  skill  and 
thoroughness. 

His  education,  begun  in  the  district  school,  was 
continued  at  Leicester  Academy  and  Harvard  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1817.  Among  his  class- 
mates were  George  Bancroft,  also  of  Worcester,  Caleb 
Gushing,  Samuel  E.  Sewall  and  Samuel  J.  May. 
After  leaving  college  Mr.  Salisbury  studied  law  with 
the  Hon.  Samuel  M.  Burnside  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  did  not  make  the  law  his  profession  or 
engage  at  all  in  its  practice,  nor  probably  did  he  ever 
intend  to  do  so.  But  the  study  was  a  useful  part  of 
his  education  and  equipment  for  a  life  of  varied  busi- 
ness employments  and  responsibilities.  He  spent  two 
years  in  European  travel,  an  advantage  which  was 
not  enjoyed  by  so  many  Americans  then  as  now.  Mr. 
Salisbury  was  never  a  man  of  leisure.  Besides  his 
private  aflTairs,  which,  in  all  their  details,  had  his  per- 
sonal attention,  he  was  much  occupied  with  public 
matters  and  financial  trusts.  He  was  a  selectman  of 
the  town  in  1839,  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Alder- 
men under  the  city  charter  in  1848,  a  Representative 
in  the  General  Court  in  1838  and  1839,  State  Senator 
in  1846  and  1847,  a  Presidential  elector  in  1860  and 
in  1872,  a  director  of  the  Free  Public  Library  when 
the  board  was  first  organized  and  president  of  the 
board  from  1863  to  1865,  and  again  from  1868  to  1872. 
He  was  an  overseer  of  Harvard  College  from  1871  to 
1883,  a  trustee  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archeology 
and  treasurer  of  its  funds  for  fifteen  years  from  its 
foundation.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  An- 
tiquarian Society  from  1840,  a  member  of  the  council 
from  1843,  vice-president  in  1853  and  president  from 
1854  until  his  death. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Worcester  Bank  for  fifty- 
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two  years,  having  been  first  chosen  in  1832,  and  its 
president  for  thirty-nine  year?,  from  1845.  He  was 
president  of  the  Worcester  County  Institution  for 
Savings  from  1845  to  1871,  when  he  resigned  that 
office.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Worcester  and 
Nashua  Railroad  Company  from  its  organization,  in 
1845,  and  its  president  in  1850  and  1851.  He  was  a 
director  also  of  the  Boston,  Barre  and  Gardner  Rail- 
road Company.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science, 
now  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  holding 
that  office  until  his  death.  He  was  also  for  nine  years 
a  trustee  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester, 
was  a  trustee  of  Leicester  Academy,  president  of  the 
Worcester  Horticultural  Society  and  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  Salisbury,  in  accepting  these  various  trusts,  re- 
cognized the  duties  they  brought  with  them,  and  was 
exact  even  to  punctiliousness  in  their  discharge. 
Though  always  occupied,  he  was  never  hurried,  and 
the  time  fixed  for  the  completion  of  any  official  busi- 
ness by  him  always  found  the  work  done  and  his  re- 
port prepared.  He  expected  equal  exactness  in  his 
associates,  and  did  not  shrink  from  rebuking  in  them 
any  neglect  of  duty.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was 
president  of  the  library  directors  he  made  a  point  of 
advising  any  director  who  had  been  absent  from  two 
successive  meetings  that  it  was  his  duty  to  resign  his 
office  unless  he  could  be  sure  of  more  constant  attend- 
ance in  the  future. 

In  his  long  life  Mr.  Salisbury  saw  the  little  inland 
village  of  his  boyhood,  whose  industries  and  interests 
were  those  of  the  centre  of  a  flourishing  agricultural 
district,  grow  to  a  city  of  seventy  thousand  people, 
the  home  of  varied  manufactures,  some  of  which  had 
their  origin  here,  others  had  been  developed  by  the 
ingenuity  of  Worcester  inventors  to  an  excellence 
not  attained  elsewhere,  and  several,  in  the  amount  of 
capital  employed,  the  skill  displayed  in  their  processes 
and  the  extent  of  their  production,  had  few  rivals  in 
the  world.  The  railroad  system  also  had  its  begin- 
ning and  its  extraordinary  growth,  changing  all  the 
conditions  of  business,  bringing  here,  as  to  other  New 
England  towns,  cheap  food  and  materials  of  manu- 
facture, making  the  people  no  longer  dependent  for  the 
staples  of  subsistence  upon  the  farms  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  making  it  possible  to  collect  here  the 
materials  of  an  unusually  varied  industry,  and  to 
transport  its  products  at  a  cheap  rate  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  our  own  and  to  other  countries.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Worcester,  with  but  scanty  natural 
water-power,  with  no  near  supply  of  ores  or  coal  or 
other  essentials  of  manufacture,  and  no  cheap  water 
carriage,  should  not  only  have  kept  pace  with  other 
towns  of  New  England  having  one  or  more  of  these 
advantages,  but  have  outstripped  most  of  them  in  the 
development  of  its  industries  and  its  growth  in  wealth 
and  population. 

Such  results  are  not  due  to  a  mere  caprice  of  des- 


tiny, which,  without  visible  cause,  makes  one  vil- 
lage grow  into  a  city  and  lets  another,  equally  open 
to  the  favors  of  fortune,  remain  stagnant.  The 
causes  of  prosperity  and  increase  cannot  always  be 
traced  with  exactness  and  their  relative  efficiency 
assigned  to  each.  They  are  many  and  diverse,  and 
their  mutual  relations  are  intricate.  Among  the 
causes  operative  here  was  probably  the  political  and 
social  distinction  which  the  town  early  acquired 
from  the  eminent  men  who,  from  colonial  times  on- 
ward, made  their  homes  here,  exerting  a  wide  influ- 
ence by  .their  characters  and  their  achievements  in 
their  professions,  in  politics  and  in  statesmanship. 
Such  men,  by  giving  their  town  an  honored  name, 
made  their  fellow-townsmen  proud  of  it  and  the 
more  willing  to  establish  here  the  work-shops  and 
factories  which  their  ingenuity  and  skill  had  created. 
Another  factor  of  prime  importance  in  the  growth  of 
the  town,  doubtless,  was  that  Worcester  was  fortunate 
in  having,  at  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  manufac- 
ture, besides  ingenious  inventors  and  skillful  me- 
chanics, wise  directors  or  captains  of  industry, — men 
of  orderly  and  provident  minds,  who  recognized  the 
value  not  only  of  capital  inventions,  but  of  minor 
improvements  of  machinery  or  process,  the  neces- 
sity of  systematic  and  organized  operations  and 
scrupulous  care  of  financial  credit.  These  pioneers 
of  manufacture  trained  their  assistants  and  succes- 
sors in  correct  habits  of  business,  and  gave  a  tone  to 
the  productive  industries  oi  Worcester  which  has  en- 
abled them  to  set  at  naught  the  natural  disadvantages 
of  their  position  as  compared  with  that  of  their  most 
successful  rivals. 

But,  besides  these  and  other  favoring  conditions, 
which  cannot  be  detailed  here,  was  the  influence  of 
the  capitalists  of  the  town,  of  whom  Mr.  Salisbury 
was  the  chief  in  extent  of  means  and  weight  of  char- 
acter. He  would  scarcely  be  described  as  enterpris- 
ing, still  less  as  adventurous,  but  he  was  equally  far 
from  stubborn  and  obstructive  conservatism.  His 
imagination  was  not  easily  kindled  by  the  enthusi- 
asm of  a  sanguine  projector  or  his  reason  convinced 
by  a  specious  calculation  of  seductive  profits.  His 
coolness  of  temper,  rigorous  inquiry  into  details  and 
sobriety  of  judgment  as  to  results  were  sometimes 
exasperating  to  men  of  sanguine  temperament, 
hasty  conclusions  and  enthusiastic  advocacy.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  wisely  conservative  spirit 
of  one  having  so  great  financial  influence  was  im- 
mensely advantageous  to  the  town  in  keeping  its 
business  sound,  safe  and  healthy,  and  saving  it  from 
the  shocks  to  credit  and  the  losses  of  capital  which 
would  have  followed  the  establishment  of  superfi- 
cially promising,  but  insecurely  founded  enterprises. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Salisbury  was  not  timid  or 
unduly  tenacious  of  profit  for  himself  or  for  those 
whose  interests  were  in  his  charge.  Both  his  fortune 
and  his  cliaracter  made  it  his  opportunity  and  his 
duty  to  have  a  large  share  in  directing  and  assisting 
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the  development  of  his  native  town.  He  accepted 
the  duty  and  discharged  it,  as  he  did  others,  with 
scrupulous  fidelity. 

Amid  the  new  forces,  the  lately  discovered  re- 
sources of  ingenuity  and  skill,  and  the  quickened  en- 
terprise which  were  recasting  the  destiny  of  Worces- 
ter when  his  active  business  life  began,  his  judgment 
was  undisturbed.  He  insisted  upon  coovincing 
proof  of  solidity  as  a  condition  of  encouragement  to 
any  new  undertaking  ;  but,  once  satisfied  of  that,  his 
support  was  prompt  and  steadfast.  The  soundness 
and  healthy  growth  of  Worcester  enterprises,  and 
the  generally  excellent  credit  of  our  business  men, 
are  among  the  proofs  of  his  wisdom.  Mr.  Salisbury 
contributed  materially  by  his  counsels  and  financial 
support  to  the  development  of  the  railroads  centering 
here,  and  throughout  his  life  was  a  large  stockholder 
and  director  of  one  or  more  of  them.  He  built  at 
Lincoln  Square  the  factory  long  known  as  "  Court 
Mills,"  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and,  when  the  land  was  needed  for  other  pur- 
poses, he  built  for  the  Ames  Plow  Company,  which 
had  succeeded  to  the  business  of  the  earlier  partner- 
ship, the  large  factory  on  Prescott  Street.  He  built 
for  Ichabod  Washburn  the  first  wire-mill  on  Grove 
Street,  and  enlarged  and  improved  the  works  to 
adapt  them  to  the  expanding  business,  finally  selling 
the  site  to  the  Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing 
Company.  He  also  built  several  large  factories,  va- 
riously occupied,  on  Union  Street  and  near  it.  Be- 
sides these  direct  contributions  to  the  material  pro- 
gress of  the  community,  Worcester  is  largely  in- 
debted to  his  exactness,  method  and  fidelity  in  busi- 
ness for  the  high  standard  of  commercial  integrity 
and  honor  which  has  generally  prevailed  here,  espe- 
cially in  financial  institutions. 

Such  were  Mr.  Salisbury's  relations  to  the  commu- 
nity on  its  business  side.  His  interest  was  certainly 
not  less,  and  his  influence  larger,  and,  doubtless,  more 
lasting,  in  the  advancement  of  learning  and  in  the 
establishment  and  fostering  of  institutions  devoted  to 
education  and  culture.  He  was  a  scholar  and  the 
friend  of  scholars.  His  love  of  literature  gave  him 
one  of  the  pleasures  which  he  most  valued,  and  he 
was  a  systematic  and  thoughtful  reader  of  good  books 
in  his  own  and  other  languages.  His  official  rela- 
tions to  Harvard  College  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, and  from  that  institution  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1875.  He  was  a  liberal 
benefactor  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  and 
its  president  for  many  years,  presiding  at  its  meetings 
with  a  benign  and  dignified  courtesy,  taking  a  keen 
interest  in  the  papers  presented  and  the  discussions 
to  which  they  gave  rise,  contributing  himself  the  re- 
sults of  careful  research  and  sound  judgment  in  a 
simple,  clear  and  dignified  style.  It  was  his  custom 
to  entertain  at  dinner  the  members  of  the  society 
when  they  met  in  Worcester,  and  the  annual  gather- 
ing at  his  table  in  unrestrained  social  intercourse  of 


so  many  men  of  kindred  tastes  was  one  of  the  great 
pleasures  of  the  year  to  both  host  and  guests. 

The  wide  range  of  Mr.  Salisbury's  intellectual 
interests  and  sympathies  is  illustrated  by  his  equal 
care  fur  the  Antiquarian  Society,  which  pre- 
serves the  history  of  the  past,  and  the  Worcester 
County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science,  now  the 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  which  gives  practi- 
cal training  to  the  mechanics,  engineers,  chemists 
and  architects  of  the  future.  Of  this  latter  institu- 
tion he  was  the  president  from  its  origin  until  his 
death,  and  the  largest  contributor  to  its  endowment. 
He  superintended  its  affairs  faithfully  and  wisely. 
The  eminence  which  this  school  has  already  attained 
among  institutions  of  like  character  and  purpose  is 
due  in  large  measure  to  his  generous  bounty  and 
sagacious  counsel. 

Mr.  Salisbury's  advice  and  aid  were  sought  for 
many  enterprises  of  education  or  charity,  but  he  never 
gave  until  his  judgmeat  was  sitisfied  or  to  escape  im- 
portunate solicitation.  In  his  private  life  he  was 
courteous,  dignified,  but  simple  in  his  manner  and 
in  his  habits.  He  was  constantly  accessible,  though 
the  demands  upon  his  time  and  strength  were  greater 
than  most  men  could  endure,  and  it  never  occurred 
to  any  man  who  knew  him  that  they  met  otherwise 
than  as  equals. 

Mr.  Salisbury  was  of  a  devout  and  reverent  spirit. 
A  member  and  constant  attendant  upon  the  services 
of  the  church  of  the  Second  Parish  (Unitarian),  he 
was  thought  somewhat  old-fashioned  by  his  contem- 
poraries of  later  years  in  his  strict  observance  of 
Sunday.  His  open  mind  recognized  and  respected 
sincerity  and  the  essentials  of  true  religion  in  Chris- 
tians of  all  sects,  and  he  often  attended  with  satisfac- 
tion and  spiritual  profit  the  services  of  churches  other 
than  his  own.  He  was  all  his  life  a  student  of  the 
Bible.     , 

Mr.  Salisbury  married,  November  7,  1833,  Eebekah 
Scott,  daughter  of  Aaron  and  Phila  Dean,  of  Charles- _ 
town,  New  Hampshire,  who  died  July  24,  1843, 
leaving  one  san,  Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.  He  married, 
June  26,  1850,  Nancy  Hoard,  widow  of  Capt.  George 
Lincoln,  who  died  September  4,  1852.  He  married 
as  his  third  wife,  June  2,  1856,  Mary  Grosvenor, 
widow  of  the  Hon.  Edward  D.  Bangs,  for  many  years 
secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  his  youth  Mr.  Salisbury  was  not  apparently  of 
vigorous  constitution,  but  correct  habits  and  an  active 
life  increased  his  strength,  and  during  most  of  his  life 
his  health  was  uniformly  good.  While  his  physical 
strength  declined  in  his  last  years,  he  had  no  mental 
infirmities,  but  his  mind  was  as  clear  and  as  active  as 
ever,  seeming,  indeed,  to  maintain  a  constant  and 
healthy  growth.  His  last  illness,  of  several  weeks' 
duration,  was  rather  the  effect  of  age  and  the  gradual 
failure  of  his  bodily  powers  than  of  any  acute  disease. 
Having  met  every  duty  as  it  came,  and  left  no  task 
unfinished,  he  faced  death  without  anxiety  or  regret. 
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dying  on  the    24th  of  August,  1884,  in  the  eighty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 


STEPHEN  SALISBtJRY  (3n). 
Stephen  Salisbury  ^  (3d)  was  born  March  31,  1835, 
in  one  of  the  blocli  of  brick  houses  near  the  lower 
end  of  Main  Street,  in  Worcester,  opposite  the  court- 
house. He  was  the  only  child  of  Stephen  and  Rebekah 
Scott  Dean  Salisbury.  His  education  was  begun  at 
the  private  infant-school  of  Mrs.  Levi  Heywood  on 
Main  Street,  where  the  insurance  building  now  stands. 
At  the  age  of  six  years  he  passed  the  winter  of  1841 
and  1842  with  his  parents  at  Savannah.  In  J 842  he 
attended  the  private  school  of  Mrs.  Jonathan  Wood, 
at  the  corner  of  Main  and  School  Streets,  and  for  a 
short  time  in  1844  was  a  pupil  at  Miss  Bradford's 
private  school  in  Boston.  He  entered  the  public 
grammar-school  on  Thomas  Street  in  1845,  and  con- 
tinued there,  under  the  instruction  of  Warren  Lazell, 
and  afterwards  of  C.  B.  Metcalf,  until,  in  1848,  he 
entered  the  Worcester  High  School,  of  which  Mr. 
Nelson  Wheeler  was  then  masler.  He  entered  Har- 
vard College  in  1852,  and  was  graduated  in  due  course 
four  years  later. 

Immediately  after  leaving  college  Mr.  Salisbury 
went  to  Europe,  and  became  a  student  at  the  Fred- 
erick William  University  in  Berlin.  In  the  spring 
of  1857  he  attended  lectures  for  some  months  at  the 
Ecole  de  Droit  in  Paris,  and  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  traveled  with  his  classmates  Rice  and  Kiuni- 
cutt  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  later  in 
the  year  extended  his  travels  to  Turkey,  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece,  making  a  month's  horseback 
tour  in  the  latter  country  with  a  guide  and  mule- 
teer, during  which  he  became  familiar  with  the 
life  of  the  people,  and  visited  many  places  of  historic 
interest.  He  resumed  his  studies  at  Berlin  the  next 
winter,  and  in  the  spring  revisited  Paris,  whence,  in 
May,  he  set  out  with  his  father's  family  upon  a  tour 
of  several  months  in  Italy,  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land and  Wales. 

After  this  absence  of  more  than  two  years,  Mr. 
Salisbury  returned  to  Worcester  in  December,  1858, 
studied  book-keeping  for  a  time,  and  then  entered  the 
0  flBce  of  Dewey  &  Williams  as  a  law  student.  A  year 
later  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  after 
two  years'  study  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Worcester  in  October, 
1861.  In  the  winter  of  that  year  he  visited  his  class- 
mate David  Casares  in  Yucatan,  studying  during  his 
stay  of  six  months  many  of  the  Maya  Indian  ruins 
and  monuments.  It  may  be  added  here,  though  out 
of  the  order  of  time,  that  Mr.  Salisbury  again  visited 
Yucatan  in  1885,  extending  his  journey  to  other  parts 
of  Mexico  and  to  Cuba.  He  re-examined  some  of 
the  ancient  buildings  which  he  had  formerly  seen, 
and  studied  the  character  of  the  descendants  of  their 
builders.     In  this  journey  he  observed  with  satisfac- 
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tion  the  progress  of  the  country  since  his  former  visit, 
and  gained  confidence  in  the  great  future  of  the 
Mexican  Republic,  of  which  the  many  lines  of  rail- 
way already  constructed,  and  the  pacific,  wise  and 
resolute  administration  of  the  government  by  its  en- 
lightened president,  Porfirio  Diaz,  are  the  most  im- 
portant factors  now  visible.  Mr.  Salisbury  revisited 
Europe  in  1888,  and  traveled  in  France,  Belgium, 
Holland  and  Spain.  He  saw  Spain  under  conditions 
peculiarly  favorable  for  becoming  familiar  with  the 
domestic  life  of  the  people,  as  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  gentlemau  from  Y^ucatan,  with  whom  he  visited 
relatives  of  the  latter  still  living  in  the  mother  coun- 
try. Most  of  the  chief  cities  of  Spain  were  visited  in 
this  journey,  which  extended  also  into  Portugal. 

In  1863  Mr.  Salisbury  was  elected  to  the  Common 
Council  of  Worcester,  and  was  re-elected  two  years 
later.  In  1866  he  was  president  of  the  board.  He 
became  a  director  of  the  Worcester  National  Bank  in 
1865,  and  was  made  its  president  in  1884,  on  the 
death  of  his  father.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Investment  of  the  Worcester  County  Institution 
for  Savings  in  1877,  and  has  been  its  president  since 
1882,  when,  upon  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Alexander 
H.  Bullock,  Mr.  Salisbury  sue  ceeded  him  in  that 
office.  He  has  been,  since  1863,  a  director  of  the 
State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  ;  was  a  direct- 
or of  the  Worcester  and  the  Nashua  and  of  the  Boston, 
Barre  and  Gardner  railroads  at  the  time  of  their  ab- 
sorption by  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  Fitch- 
burg  railroad  companies  respectively,  and  has  been 
officially  connected  with  other  financial  and  business 
corporations.  He  was  chosen  a  commissioner  of  the 
sinking  funds  of  the  city  of  Worcester  in  1889.  He 
was  president  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural 
Society  in  1882. 

Mr.  Salisbury  has  been  one  of  the  builders  of  Wor- 
cester. Besides  the  Salisbury  and  Dean  buildings,  for 
business  and  residence,  on  Lincoln  Square,  an  addi- 
tion to  the  City  Hospital  and  the  laboratory  of  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  have  been  erected  at  his  ex- 
pense. He  has  given  to  the  city,  as  a  park  or  pleasure- 
ground,  the  tract,  of  about  eighteen  acres,  bordering 
on  Salisbury  Pond,  known  as  Institute  Park,  and  has 
contributed  in  other  ways  to  the  prosperity  and  well- 
being  of  the  city  and  the  support  of  its  institutions 
for  charity,  education  and  research.  He  has  been  a 
trustee  of  the  City  Hospital  since  its  incorporation, 
and  secretary  of  the  board  since  1872;  and  was  for 
ten  years  secretary  of  the  Memorial  Hospital,  of 
which  he  still  continues  a  trustee ;  and  he  was  for  ten 
years  treasurer  of  the  Music  Hall  Association,  of 
which  he  still  is  a  director. 

Mr.  Salisbury  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society  in  1863,  a  member  of  the 
council  in  1874,  a  vice-president  in  1884  and  became 
its  president  in  1887.  He  has  contributed  to  its  trans- 
actions several  papers  on  the  early  inhabitants  of  Yu- 
catan and  their  arts,  as  illustrated  by  recent  discov- 
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eries  there,  and  has  translated  for  the  society,  from 
the  German,  several  valuable  papers  by  Dr.  Valentini, 
on  these  and  kindred  subjects.  He  also  read,  at  the 
April  meeting  of  the  society,  in  1888,  a  paper  on 
"Early  Books  and  Libraries." 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Socifedad  Jlexicana  de 
Geografia  y  Esladistica,  of  the  Conservatorio  Yucateco, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society.  He  was  elected  a 
trustee  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1884, 
and  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archseology  in  1887. 


SAMTTEL  S'WETT  GEEEX. 

Mr.  Green  was  born  in  Worcester,  February  20, 
1837.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late  James  Green  and  a 
nephew  of  Dr.  John  Green,  the  principal  founder  of 
the  Free  Public  Library. 

Through  his  father,  Mr.  Green  is  descended  from 
the  ancestor  of  an  old  Worcester  County  family, 
which  traces  its  origin  in  America  to  Thomas  Green, 
of  Maiden,  Mass.,  who  came  to  this  country  from 
England  in  about  ihe  year  1635  or  1686,  and  having 
lived  elsewhere  (perhaps  in  Ipswich,  Mass.)  for  four- 
teen years  or  thereabouts,  settled  in  Maiden. 

His  son,  also  named  Thomas,  married  Rebecca 
Hills,  of  Maiden,  a  daughter  of  Rose  Dunster  'who 
was  a  sister  of  Henry  Dunster,  the  first  president  of 
Harvard  College). 

Their  son,  Captain  Samuel  Greeu,  became  one  of 
the  chief  founders  of  the  town  of  Leicester,  in  this 
county,  to  which  place  he  removed  in  about  the  year 
1717.  His  son,  Thomas  Green,  who  went  from  Mai- 
den to  Leicester  when  a  boy,  became  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  residents.  He  was  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, a  successful  man  of  busineas  and  at  the  same 
time  the  founder  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  the  portion 
of  Leicester  called  Greenville  and  its  acceptable  pas- 
tor for  a  long  series  of  years. 

Thomas  Green's  son,  John  Green,  came  to  Wor- 
cester in  about  the  year  1757,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  be°:an  successfully  to  practice  medicine 
here,  having  studied  his  profession  under  the  super- 
vision of  his  father,  in  Leicester.  He  became  the 
ancestor  of  a  numerous  family,  several  representa- 
tives of  which  still  live  in  Worcester.  He  married 
for  a  second  wife  Mary  Ruggles,  a  daughter  of  Judge, 
or,  as  he  is  commonly  called.  General  Ruggles,  of  ■ 
Hardwick,  a  distinguished  resident  of  Worcester 
County.  Their  son,  John  Green,  of  Worcester,  was 
also  an  eminent  physician.  He  married  Xancy  Barber, 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Scotchmen  who  came  to 
America  and  settled  in  Worcester  after  their  families  i 
had  lived  for  a  time  in  Ireland. 

He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
•memoir  and  the  father  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Green, 
who  was  the  most  skillful  surgeon  and  practitioner 
of  medicine  that  has  ever  lived  in  this  place,  and 
will  always  be  remembered  as  the  principal  founder  , 
of  the  Free  Public  Library.  ' 


It  may  be  added  here  that  the  line  of  distinguished 
doctors  who  have  borne  the  name  of  John  Green  has 
been  continued  in  the  present  generation  by  an  older 
brother  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  John  Green, 
M.D.,  a  very  eminent  ophthalmic  surgeon,  whose 
home  is  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  only  oiher  living 
brother  or  sister  of  Samuel  S.  Green  is  James  Green, 
Esq.,  a  lawyer  in  Worcester. 

Mr.  Green's  mother  is  Elizabeth  Swett,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Swett,  of  Boston  and  Dedham.  Through 
her  mother,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Sprague, 
of  Boston,  she  and  the  subject  of  this  sketcli  are  de- 
scended from  an  even  earlier  resident  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony  than  Thomas  Green,  namely, 
Ralph  Sprague,  who  came  to  Charlestown,  in  1629, 
from  Vpway,  Devonshire,  England. 

Through  General  Ruggles  Mr.  Green  is  also  de- 
scended from  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  Xewbury  and  from  his  wife's 
father,  Thomas  Dudley,  the  second  Governor  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Rev,  John  Wood- 
bridge  was  the  brother  of  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Wood- 
bridge,  whose  name  stands  first  on  the  list  of  gradu- 
ates of  Harvard  College, 

The  first  school  attended  by  Samuel  S,  Green  was 
that  of  Mrs.  Levi  Hey  wood.  Her  school  was  discon- 
tinued, however,  before  long,  and  he  was  sent  for 
several  jears  to  another  infant  school,  which  was 
kept  by  Mr.*,  Sarah  B.  Wood,  now  of  Chicago,  the 
widow  of  Jonathan  Wood,  From  that  private  school 
he  passed,  upon  examination,  into  the  public  gram- 
mar school  on  Thomas  Street,  which,  during  his 
studies  there,  was  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Caleb  B. 
Metcalf.  Going  next  to  the  High  School,  he  grad- 
uated from  that  institution  in  1854,  and  immediately 
entered  Harvard  College.  Among  his  classmates 
there,  were  two  other  graduates  of  the  Worcester 
High  School,  namely,  Eugene  Frederick  Bliss,  who 
is  now  a  resident  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  the  late 
Lieutenant  Thoma-*  JeflFerson  Spurr,  who  was  mor- 
tally wounded  at  the  battle  of  Antietam.  Mr.  Green 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1858.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  summer  of  1859  he  sailed  from  Bos- 
ton for  Smyrna  as  a  passenger  in  the  barque  "  Race 
Horse,"  and  before  returning  home,  in  the  same  ves- 
sel, visited  Constantinople.  Remaining  two  years  in 
Worcester  on  account  of  ill-health,  he  resumed  his 
studies  at  Harvard  University  in  the  autumn  of  1861, 
and  graduated  from  the  Divinity  School  connected 
with  that  institution  in  1864. 

During  the  Civil  War,  and  while  in  the  Divinity 
School,  Mr.  Green  was  drafted  for  service  in  the 
army,  but  was  debarred  from  entering  it  by  delicate 
health.  He  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at 
Harvard  University  in  1870,  and  June  28,  1877,  was 
chosen  an  honorary  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  by  the  chapter  of  the  order  connected  with 
the  same  university. 

In  1864  Mr.  Green  became  book-keeper  in  the  Me- 
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chanics'  National  Bank  of  this  city,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  teller  in  the  Worcester  National 
Bank.  The  latter  position  he  held  for  several  years. 
Mr.  Green  became  a  director  of  the  Free  Public  Li- 
brary January  1,  1867,  and  four  years  later,  January 
15,  1871,  librarian  of  the  same  institution. 

The  latter  is  the  position  which  he  now  holds.  A 
history  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  including  an  ac- 
count of  the  work  done  under  Mr.  Green's  adminis- 
tration of  its  affairs,  is  given  in  another  portion  of 
this  volume,  in  the  chapter  on  Public  Libraries. 

The  library  has  grown  rapidly  in  size  and  useful- 
ness under  his  care.  It  contained,  December  1,  1888, 
73,669  volumes.  The  use  of  its  books  in  the  year 
ending  with  that  date  was  206,290.  A  feature  in  that 
use  is  the  remarkably  large  proportion  of  .books 
that  is  employed  for  study  and  purposes  of  reference. 

Mr.  Green  is  regarded  as  an  authority  among  li- 
brarians in  respect  to  matters  relating  to  the  use  of 
libraries  as  popular  educational  institutions,  and  in 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  close  relations  be- 
tween libraries  and  schools. 

He  was  for  several  years  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  American  Library  Association,  and 
has  lately  been  a  member  of  the  council  of  that  or- 
ganization. At  its  last  regular  meeting,  held  in  Sep- 
tember, 1887,  he  was  elected  its  first  vice-president. 
He  has  also  been  for  several  years  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  the  association,  the  duty  of  which  is  to 
try  to  secure  from  Congress  legislation  satisfactory 
to  libraries  for  the  distribution  of  public  documents. 

Mr.  Green  was  a  delegate  of  the  American  Library 
Association  to  the  International  Congress  of  Libra- 
rians held  in  London  in  October,  1877,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  that  body,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  discussions  carried  on  in  its  meetings. 
Before  the  close  of  the  Congress  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  Kingdom  was  formed.  Mr. 
Green  was  chosen  an  honorary  member  of  that  asso- 
ciation in  July,  1878. 

He  has  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  overseers  of  Harvard 
University  to  make  an  annual  examination  of  the  li- 
brary of  the  university,  and  began,  in  1887,  to  de- 
liver annual  courses  of  lectures  as  lecturer  on  public 
libraries  as  popular  educational  institutions  to  the 
students  of  the  school  of  Library  Economy  con- 
nected with  Columbia  College,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Green  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  His- 
torical Society  of  Great  Britain  May  8,  1879,  aud  on 
April  28,  1880,  a  member  of  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society.  Since  October  22,  1883,  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the  latter  organization. 
He  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association  soon  after  its  formation.  October 
12,  1882,  Mr.  Green  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Leicester  Academy,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Edward  H. 
Hall,  upon  his  removal  from  Worcester  to  Cambridge. 


In  1886  he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Wor- 
cester High  School  Association,  and  was  chosen  its 
first  president  and  re-elected  to  the  same  position  in 
1887. 

In  the  summer  of  1886  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Worcester  Indian  Association,  and  held  the  ofiSce 
for  two  years.  Mr.  Green  is  a  vice-president  of  the 
Worcester  Art  Society.  He  was  also  at  two  ditierent 
times  and  for  several  years  treasurer  of  the  Worcester 
Natural  History  Society. 

Mr.  Green  has  written  constantly  for  the  Library 
Journal  since  its  establishment,  and  has  made  many 
contributions  to  the  proceedings  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society.  He  has  also  written  papers 
for  the  American  Journal  of  Social  Science,  the 
Sunday  Review  of  London  and  other  periodicals. 

Two  books  by  him  were  published  by  the  late 
Frederick  Leypoldt,  of  New  York,  namely,  "  Library 
Aids''  and  "Libraries  and  Schools."  Both  were 
printed  in  1883.  The  former  work,  in  a  less  com- 
plete form,  had  been  previously  issued  by  the  United 
Stales  Bureau  of  Education  as  a  circular  of  informa- 
tion. 

At  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Green  wrote  an  ap- 
pendix to  his  forty-eighth  annual  report  on  "  Public 
Libraries  and  Schools."  The  essay  was  afterwards 
printed  as  a  separate  pamphlet. 

Mr.  Green  has  made  many  addresses  and  read  a 
number  of  papers  on  library  and  other  subjects. 
Among  them  are  "Personal  Relations  between  Libra- 
rians and  Readers,"  a  paper  which  was  presented  to 
the  meeting  of  librarians  who  came  together  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  October,  1876,  and  formed  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  (of  this  paper  two  edi- 
tions have  been  printed  and  exhausted) ;  "  Sensa- 
tional Fiction  in  Public  Libraries,"  a  paper  read 
July  1,  1879,  at  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  American  Library  Association  held  in 
Boston  in  that  year  (this  paper  was  also  printed 
in  pamphlet  form  and  widely  distributed) ;  "  The  Re- 
lation of  the  Public  Library  to  the  Public  Schools,"  a 
paper  read  before  the  American  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation at  Saratoga  in  September,  1880  (this  address 
was  printed  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  and  has  been 
widely  read  and  very  influential  in  awakening  an  in- 
terest in  work  similar  to  thatdescribed  in  it) ;  papers 
and  an  address  on  subjects  similar  to  the  one  last 
mentioned,  read  or  delivered  at  meetings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  in  Cincinnati  and  Buffalo 
and  at  Round  Island,  one  of  the  Thousand  Isles  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

The  more  elaborate  historical  papers  which  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Green  are :  "  Gleanings  from 
the  Sources  of  the  History  of  the  Second  Parish,  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts,"  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Antiquarian  Society  held  in  Boston  April  25, 
1883,  and  "  The  Use  of  the  Voluntary  System  in  the 
Maintenance  of  Ministers  in  the  Colonies  of  Plymouth 
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and  Massachusetts  Bay  during  the  Earlier  Years  of 
their  Existence,"  an  essay  which  formed  the  historical 
portion  of  the  report  of  the  council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society,  which  Mr.  Green  presented 
to  that  society  at  its  meeting  in  Boston  April  28, 
1886. 

Both  of  these  papers  have  been  printed  in  a  form 
separate  from  the  proceedings  of  the  society  for  which 
they  were  written. 

Mr.  Green  is  chairman  of  the  committee  which  has 
had  charge  of  the  assignment  of  portions  of  the  pres- 
ent history  of  the  county  of  Worcester  in  so  far  as 
the  history  of  the  town  and  city  of  Worcester  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  committee  has  also  read  the  papers  prepared 
at  its  request  for  the  history,  and  made  such  sugges- 
tions to  the  writers,  before  and  after  their  preparation, 
as  it  seemed  to  it  desirable  to  make. 

Mr.  Green  has  himself  contributed  to  the  history 
the  chapter  on  the  Public  Libraries  of  Worcester. 


CHARLES   A.   CHASE. 

Charles  A.  Chase  is  one  of  our  fellow-citizens  who 
is  native  and  "  to  the  manner  born."  He  was  born 
in  the  house  on  Salisbury  Street — afterwards  con- 
verted into  a  double  one,  and  now  to  give  way  to  the 
new  Armory  Building — September  9,  1833. 

Anthony  Chase,  his  father,  though  born  in  Paxton, 
June  16,  1791,  came  to  Worcester  at  a  very  early  age, 
his  father  buying  a  farm  on  the  heights  of  Fowler 
Street.  He  was  educated  at  Leicester  Academy,  and 
later  married  Lydia  Earle,  daughter  of  Pliny  Earle,  of 
Leicester.^  In  the  year  1816  he  was  engaged  in  busi- 
ness with  his  future  brother-in-law,  John  Milton 
Earle,  at  first  in  carrying  on  a  general  store  in  Wor- 
cester, and  later  in  publishing  the  Massachusetts 
Spy.  Mr.  Chase  was  the  first  local  agent  here  of 
the  Blackstone  Canal ;  was  county  treasurer  from 
1831  to  1865,  secretary  of  the  Worcester  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company  from  1831  to  1852,  and  its  presi- 
dent from  that  time  to  his  death,  August  4, 
1879.  He  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  Worcester 
Lyceum ;  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Worcester 
County  Mechanics'  Association,  and  held  several 
offices  of  public  trust.^ 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  attended  infant  school  in 
the  little  seven-by-nine  school-house  which  has  stood 
until  recently  at  the  north  end  of  Summer  Street. 
He  was  one  of  the  class  that  graduated  from  the 
Thomas  Street  Grammar  School,  in  1845,  into  the  new 
"  Classical  and  English  High  School."  He  remained 
in  the  High  School  for  five  years,  taking,  in  addition 
to  the  classical  course,  an  extended  course  of  mathe- 
matics, under  that  most  competent  instructor,  William 

'  The  biography  of  Pliny  Earle  will  be  founcf  in  our  '*  History  of 
Leicester." 

'  For  an  account  of  the  life  of  Anthony  Chase  see  Comley's  "  History 
of  Massachueetta,"  Boston,  Comley  Brothers,  1879. 


E.  Starr.  During  his  connection  with  the  High 
School  he  printed  a  juvenile  paper.  The  Humble  Bee, 
which  is  noticed  more  fully  in  the  chapter  of  this 
history  relating  to  newspapers.  He  entered  Harvard 
College  in  1851,  and  was  graduated  in  1855,  receiving 
the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1858.  By  invitation  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Charles  Hale,  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily 
Adcertiser,  he  joined  the  staff  of  that  paper  in  1855, 
and  filled  the  position  of  reporting  the  various  de- 
partments and  of  office  editor  for  seven  years.  In 
1862  he  made  a  five  months'  tour  of  Europe,  seeking 
rest,  and  on  his  return  was  led,  from  family  consid- 
erations, to  take  up  again  his  residence  in  Worcester. 

In  the  autumn  of  1864  he  was  elected  county 
treasurer,  succeeding  his  father,  and  held  the  office 
for  eleven  years.  In  1875,  Mr.  Harvey  B.  Wilder — 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners 
register  of  deeds  at  his  father's  death — gave  notice 
that  he  should  not  be  a  candidate  at  the  polls  for  the 
remaining  year  of  his  father's  term.  The  Republican 
County  Convention  placed  a  candidate  in  the  field, 
but  a  large  number  of  influential  gentlemen  of  both 
parties,  having  at  heart  the  interests  of  this  import- 
ant office,  invited  Mr.  Chase  to  stand  as  an  inde- 
pendent candidate.  The  Democratic  County  Con- 
vention also  tendered  him  the  nomination,  and  he 
was  elected,  some  towns  in  the  county  giving  him  a 
nearly  unanimous  vote.  He  served  as  register  for 
the  centennial  year  of  1876.  The  managers  and  dic- 
tators of  the  Republican  party  spared  no  pains  to 
defeat  his  re-election.  The  party  lines  are  always 
drawn  more  closely  in  the  year  of  an  election  of 
President,  and,  having  induced  Mr.  Wilder  to  with- 
draw his  opposition  and  to  stand  as  a  candidate,  the 
Republicans  were  enabled  to  defeat  Mr.  Chase  at  the 
polls,  and  Mr.  Wilder  returned  to  his  desk  in  the 
office  in  January,  1877.  Mr.  Chase  was  soon  after- 
wards elected  secretary  of  the  Worcester  Board  of 
Trade. 

In  1879  Mr.  Chase,  under  contract  with  Messrs.  C, 

F.  Jewett  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  wrote  a  history  of  Wor- 
cester for  the  County  History  published  by  that  firm. 
This  work  was  required  to  be  done  in  a  limited  time, 
but  he  was  able  to  incorporate  into  it  considerable 
matter,  the  result  of  original  research,  which  had 
never  before  appeared  in  print.  In  the  same  year  he 
served  as  treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Worcester 
Telephone  Company.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  were  among  the  stockholders.  The  in- 
struments used  were  the  Edison  transmitter  and 
the  Gray  receiver,  and  the  service  which  they  gave 
has  not  been  improved  upon  to  the  present  time. 
After  spirited  competition  with  the  American  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  which  had  established  a  rival 
exchange,  the  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  entered  into  a  kind  of  part- 
nership, covering  the  whole  country,  and  the  two 
Worcester  exchanges  were  merged  into  one,  the 
Worcester  gentlemen  selling  out  their  stock. 
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On  November  10, 1879,  Mr.  Chase  was  elected  treas- 
urer of  the  Worce-iter  County  Institution  for  Savings, 
(succeeding  Mr.  Charles  A.  Hamilton,  who  had  died 
in  office,)  and  still  holds  that  trust.  He  was  secretary 
of  the  Worcester  Lyceum  and  Library  Association 
from  1863  to  1866  ;  vice-president,  1867-68,  and  on 
the  Lecture  Committee  from  1866  to  1880;  a  director 
of  the  Public  Library  from  1868  to  1874;  director  of 
the  Citizens'  National  Bank  from  1880  to  1889,  and 
of  the  Worcester  National  Bank  from  January,  1888: 
director  of  the  Merchants'  and  Farmers'  Fire  In- 
surance Company  from  1883  ;  is  vice-president  of  the 
Worcester  Art  Society,  a  trustee  of  the  Washburn 
Memorial  Hospital,  and  a  councilor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society. 


NATHANIEL    PAINE. 

Nathaniel  Paine  is  a  public  man  in  the  sense  that 
he  has  been  identified  with  many  of  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester's most  important  and  most  cherished  institu- 
tions. He  belongs  to  an  old  Worcester  family,  and 
his  Christian  name,  Nathaniel,  appears  in  each  one 
of  its  generations  since  it  was  founded  in  America. 
Stephen  Paine  emigrated  to  New  England  in  1638, 
from  the  township  of  Great  Ellingham,  Norfolk 
County,  England,  and  settled  in  Hingham,  Plymouth 
County,  Massachusetts.  He  brought  with  him  his 
wife  and  three  sons,  and,  as  the  records  show,  four 
servants,  though  some  of  them  may  have  been  helpers 
in  his  business,  which  was  that  of  a  miller.  It  ap- 
pears, at  least,  that  he  was  a  man  of  substance,  as 
well  as  energy  and  character.  In  1641-42  he  re- 
moved, with  four  of  his  townsmen,  to  Seekonk,  and 
the  new  settlement,  which  had  the  advantage  of  the 
mini.-trations  of  Rev.  Samuel  Newman,  came  pres- 
ently to  be  called  Rehoboth.  The  name  of  Stephen 
Paine  often  appears  on  the  records  of  the  new  town 
as  holding  offices  of  honor  and  trust.  He  died  at  Re- 
hoboth in  1679. 

One  of  his  three  sons  disappears  from  history.  The 
eldest  son  was  called  Stephen.  His  second  son,  Na- 
thaniel, born  in  England,  came  to  New  England  with 
his  father  and  became  a  man  of  some  considerable 
prominence  in  Rehoboth,  and  was  a  deputy  from 
there  to  Plymouth  Court  in  1676-77.  The  only  son 
of  Nathaniel  named  for  his  father  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  Worcester  Paines,  and  early  in  life  became  a 
resident  of  Bristol,  R.  I.  He  was  a  judge  of  Probate, 
and  also  one  of  the  Council  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
from  1708  till  his  death,  in  1723.  One  of  his  sons — 
the  third  Nathaniel — was  a  representative  in  the 
Colonial  Legislature  and  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  And  so  we  come  in  the  fifth  generation 
to  Timothy,  born  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  in  1730,  who  re- 
moved to  Worcester  with  his  mother  in  1739-40,  and 
married,  in  1749,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Hon.  John 
Chandler  and  Hannah  Gardiner,  his  wife,  by  which 
marriage  the  Paines  and  Chandlers  became  first  con- 
nected. 


Timothy  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  of 
whom  five  were  married.  Nathaniel,  the  sixth  child, 
was  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Nathaniel  Paine. 

He  was  a  representative  to  the  General  Court  in 
1798,  was  judge  of  Probate  for  Worcester  County 
thirty-five  years,  resigning  in  1836  on  account  of  ill 
health,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  and  a  councilor 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 

He  married  the  daughter  of  Gardiner  Chandler, 
whose  residence  was  on  Main  Street,  opposite  Park 
Street.  Judge  Paine's  house  and  office  were  on  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Pleasant  Streets,  his  garden  and 
grounds  extending  up  the  north  side  of  Pleasant 
Street  nearly  to  Chestnut  Street.  Judge  Paine  died 
in  Worcester  in  1840.  He  had  seven  children.  The 
second  son,  Gardiner,  was  in  business.  He  was  active 
in  military  matters,  held  the  office  of  major  by  the 
appointment  of  Governor  Lincoln,  and  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Worcester  Guards.  He  was  also  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in 
which  he  took  an  active  interest.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  present  Nathaniel  Paine,  and  died  in  January, 
1854. 

It  may  partly  appear  from  this  fragment  of  gene- 
alogy thaD  the  Paines  have  been  prominent  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  day  since  their  ancestor,  Stephen,  landed 
on  Plymouth  shores. 

The  present  Nathaniel  Paine  is  a  worthy  represen- 
tative of  the  name.  He  was  born  in  Worcester 
August  6,  1832,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  town.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  he 
entered  the  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Worcester,  and  ever 
since  has  devoted  himself  to  financial  affairs.  His  in- 
telligence and  solid  trustworthiness  brought  him 
early  into  notice.  In  1854  the  growing  city  required 
additional  banking  facilities;  the  C.ty  Bank  was  or- 
ganized under  the  State  laws,  and  Mr.  Paine,  then 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  made  assistant 
cashier.  Three  years  later  he  became  cashier,  and 
has  held  that  position  ever  since.  To  large  business 
capacity  he  adds  the  courteous  manners  which  spring 
naturally  from  a  kind  heart.  Such  honors  as  have 
come  to  him  have  been  given  ungrudgingly.  He  has 
not  sought  them— they  have  come  mainly  in  the  line 
of  his  scholarly  tastes  joined  with  his  methodical 
training  as  a  banker.  His  grandfather  and  his  great- 
uncle  were  among  the  founders  of  the  American  An- 
tiquarian Society,  and  Mr.  Paine  was  early  admitted 
to  that  ancient  and  dignified  body  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Since  1863  he  has  held  the  responsible  posi- 
tion of  treasurer  and  custodian  of  their  various  and 
considerable  bequeathed  funds.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity,  the  New 
England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  and  corres- 
ponding or  honorary  member  of  the  Long  Island,  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Georgia  Historical  Societies. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Worcester  Nat- 
ural History  Society,  and  for  several  years  its  presi- 
dent.    For  a  long  series  of  years  he  was  a  director  of 
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the  Free  Public  Library,  and  most  of  the  time  was  the 

secretary  of  the  board  and  treasurer  of  the  funds  be- 
longing to  the  library.  He  has  served  in  the  City 
Council  two  years,  and  was  for  several  years  a  trustee 
of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society.  He 
is  now  president  of  the  Worcester  Art  Society. 

These  titles  may  be  quickly  read,  but  they  count 
for  a  vast  amount  of  patient,  unsalaried  labor  for  the 
public  welfare,  extending  over  a  long  series  of  years. 

Mr.  Paine  has  a  large  and  interesting  library,  but 
its  distinguishing  feature  is  not  so  much  costly  bind- 
ings and  rare  editions,  although  it  is  not  without 
these  expensive  treasures.  One  of  his  favorite  tasks 
is  to  patiently  expand  volumes  by  adding  to  them 
rare  portraits,  autographs  and  MS.  bearing  on  their 
contents.  In  this  way,  "  Irving's  Life  of  Washing- 
ton," originally  in  five  volumes  (the  special  edition 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  copies),  has  grown  to  ten  vol- 
umes, and  contains  rare  and  almost  priceless  matter- 
A  "  Biographical  History  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  in  two 
volumes,  has  been  extended  to  nine,  and  the  por- 
traits of  artists,  originally  one  hundred,  now  number 
upwards  of  eight  hundred. 

His  volume  of "  Autographs  and  Portraits  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence"  is  com- 
plete, with  the  exception  of  a  few  autographs. 

The  making  of  scrap-books  Mr.  Paine  has  culti- 
vated as  a  fine  art ;  nor  is  the  element  of  humor  lack- 
ing from  his  collection — the  works  of  Cruikshank, 
John  Leech,  Du  Mauri  er  and  Nast  have  not  been 
forgotten. 

Mr.  Paine  is  the  author  of  several  monographs  on 
matters  of  history  and  bibliography.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  "  Remarks  on  the  Early  Paper 
Currency  of  Massachusetts,''  "  Historical  and  Chron- 
ological Notes  on  the  Town  of  Worcester,"  and  "  Bib- 
liography of  Worcester  History." 


WILLIAM  DICKINSON. 

Worcester  has  been  signally  fortunate  in  having 
among  her  citizens  many  who,  though  not  natives, 
have  by  their  ability,  enterprise  and  integrity  added 
greatly  to  her  prosperity  and  renown.  By  the  phrase 
"  who  though  not  natives  ''  is  simply  meant  such  as 
were  not  actually  born  within  her  borders.  And  it 
is  much  to  her  credit  for  discernment  that  she  has 
perceived  the  good  qualities  of  this  class  and  for  her 
shrewdness  that  she  has  availed  herself  of  their  efii- 
cient  services  and  cordially  enrolled  them  among 
her  sons.  Even  in  looking  over  the  biographical 
sketches  in  the  present  volume  the  student  of  Wor- 
cester's history  will  find  much  that  is  striking  in  the 
direction  here  indicated.  But  while  this  is  said,  the 
fact  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  she  has  always  had 
many  of  native  birth  who  have  done  honor  to  her 
name,  and  contributed  their  full  share  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  fair  name  she  now  so  pre-eminently 
enjoys. 
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Among  those  who  were  not  natives  in  the  sense 
indicated  must  be  ranked  Mr.  Dickinson,  whose 
name  appears  at  the  head  of  this  sketch.  He  was 
born  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1804, 
and  died  in  September,  1887,  having  nearly  com- 
pleted his  eighty-third  year.  He  was  a  son  of  Sam- 
uel Fowler  Dickinson,  a  lawyer  of  high  standing  in 
the  Hampshire  bar,  and  father  of  a  large  and  rep- 
utable family,  one  or  two  of  whom  filled  responsible 
public  ofiices  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Dickinson's  education  was  good,  though  he 
was  not  a  college  graduate.  From  the  common  dis- 
trict school  he  entered  Amherst  Academy,  where  he 
received  such  training  as  fitted  him  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen to  enter  upon  the  business  life  in  which  he  was 
so  successful  and  acquired  so  fair  a  name  that  he  was 
long  regarded  as  a  worthy  model  for  the  imitation  of 
all  who  seek  a  high  position  in  the  business  world. 
He  always  entertained  a  great  respect  for  learning, 
and  was  liberal  in  his  contributions  for  the  support 
of  educational  institutions ;  was  a  member  of  the 
School  Board  for  three  years;  gave  the  bell  for  the 
High  School  and  the  fountains  that  now  adorn  the 
plat  in  front  of  the  building.  He  was  a  director  of 
the  Free  Public  Library  and  a  member  of  the  Wor- 
cester Society  of  Antiquit)'. 

His  first  employment  after  completing  liis  educa- 
tion was  in  a  Boston  dry-goods  house.  He  was  sub- 
.sequently  in  the  paper  manufacture  in  Hardwick 
and  Fitchburg. 

It  was  in  1829,  at  the  age  of  twenty -five,  that  Mr. 
Dickinson  came  to  Worcester,  and  here  he  resided 
till  the  time  of  his  decease,  nearly  sixty  years.  He 
at  first  applied  himself  in  the  service  of  others;  was 
a  clerk  in  two  or  three  business  establishments,  and 
then  in  other  similar,  but  to  him  rather  uncongenial, 
employment,  till  1836,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
responsible  and  trustworthy  office  of  cashier  of  the 
Central  National  Bank.  This,  of  course,  was  a 
voucher  for  his  honesty  and  capability  as  a  financier. 
He  held  the  office  for  fourteen  years,  and  such  a 
character  did  he  acquire  for  promptness  and  integ- 
rity in  pecuniary  matters  that  he  soon  found  himself 
in  various  offices  where  skill  and  trustworthiness 
weie  of  the  greatest  importance,  such  as  treasurer  of 
the  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Merchants'  and  Farmers'  Insurance  Com- 
pany, both  of  which  offices  he  held  for  many  years, 
not  less  than  forty.  He  was  likewise  for  a  long  time 
a  director  in  the  Quinsigamond  Bank  and  in  the 
Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad. 

In  1863  Mr.  Dickinson,  with  one  or  two  associates, 
began  the  manufacture  of  paper  machinery,  which 
was  continued  some  eight  years,  and  then  he  en- 
gaged in  the  felting  business,  in  which  his  son,  Mr. 
Samuel  F.  Dickinson,  subsequently  became  connected 
with  him. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  not  what  would  be  called  an 
active  politician ;  certainly  not  an  obtrusive  zealot, 
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but  from  time  to  time  he  filled  various  local  oflBces 
with  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  public.  He 
was  a  Common  Councilman  and  an  alderman  for  sev- 
eral terms.  So  far  as  he  was  a  partisan  ho  ranked 
with  the  Republicans,  having  been  of  the  old  Whig 
school.  By  Governor  Butler  he  was  appointed  a 
trustee  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  and  for  the 
general  he  entertained  profound  respect,  almost 
adoration,  induced  probably  by  the  efficient  services 
rendered  by  that  able  commander  during  our  Civil 
War. 

In  his  religious  views  Mr.  Dickinson  was  liberal, 
but  identified  with  the  Trinitarian  Congregational- 
ists.  Though  a  regular  attendant  on  the  services  of 
the  Union  Church,  he  was  not  what  is  technically 
called  a  "  professor." 

Mr.  Dickinson  became  a  nnm  of  huge  means,  and 
his  liberality  kept  pace  with  his  accumulations.  He 
was  justly  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  citizen,  a 
sympathetic  neighbor  and  a  fast  friend.  In  social 
life  he  was  esteemed  for  his  intelligence,  urbanity 
and  far-reaching  fellow-feeling.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried. His  first  wife  was  Miss  Eliza  Hawley,  of  An- 
dover.  By  her  he  had  one  son,  who  became  a  grad- 
uate of  Brown  University  and  afterwards  a  lawyer 
in  New  York.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Mary 
Whittier,  also  of  Andover.  By  her  he  had  two  sons 
and  one  daughter.  It  was  the  elder  son,  Samuel  F., 
who  became  a  partner  in  his  father's  business. 
Oeorge  S.,  the  younger  son,  was  a  graduate  of  Yale. 
The  daughter,  Helen  W.,  married  Thomas  L.  Shields, 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

GEORGE   CHANDLER. 

Dr.  Chandler  has  been  long  and  favorably  known 
from  his  connection  with  New  England  Hospitals 
for  the  Insane.  He  was  born  in  Pomfret,  Ct.,  on 
the  28th  of  April,  1806,  and  hence  has  already  at- 
tained an  age  that  few  of  us  reach.  He  was  a  son 
of  Major  John  Wilkes  and  Mary  (Stedman)  Chandler. 
His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  on  the  farm  the  son 
worked  till  the  age  of  seventeen,  attending  the 
district  school  during  the  terms  usual  at  that  period. 
After  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  a  student  in  the 
Academies  of  Dudley  and  Leicester,  in  this  State, 
and  that  of  Woodstock,  in  Connecticut.  He  en- 
tered Brown  University,  where  he  remained  a 
part  of  two  years,  but  graduated  from  Union  College 
in  1828.  He  studied  medicine  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Dr.  Hiram  Holt,  of  Pomfret ;  attended  a  course 
of  medical  lectures  at  Harvard  College,  and  another 
at  Yale,  receiving  at  the  latter  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine.  This  was  in  1831,  in  November  of 
which  year  he  settled  in  Worcester  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession. 

In  March,  1833,  Dr.  Chandler  went  into  the  State 
Lunatic  Hospital  as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Samuel  B. 
Woodward,  then  in  charge  of  the  institution.  Here 
he  remained  till  May,  1842,  when  he  retired,  his  first 


marriage  taking  place  very  soon  after.  In  October  of 
the  year  just  named  he  took  charge  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Concord,  an 
institution  built  after  a  plan  submitted  by  him.  The 
management  of  this  asylum  was  begun  with  small 
means,  though  much  credit  by  local  merchants  was 
ottered.  It  had  the  capacity  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
patients,  and  the  first  admission  was  in  October. 
After  a  little  more  than  three  years  it  became  nearly 
full  and  was  out  of  debt,  on  a  charge  of  but  two  dol- 
lars and  twenty-five  cents  per  week  for  the  care  and 
board  of  each  inmate. 

To  the  surprise  and  much  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  but  in  compliance  with  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  friends,  he  resigned  his  charge  there — 
a  charge  made  pleasant  to  himself  by  his  successful 
performance  of  the  duties  devolving  on  him,  and  bv 
his  successful  eft'orts  otherwise  in  behalf  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  months  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Woodward  as  superintendent  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Hospital  at  Worcester,  which  position  he  resigned  in 
.Tuly,  lS5(i,  after  ten  years'  service.  During  his  resi- 
dence of  twenty-five  years  in  the  two  institutions  (the 
one  at  Concord  and  that  at  Worcester)  he  had  the 
charge,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  about  six  thousand  insane 
persons.  That  at  Worcester  Wiis  always  full  while 
he  was  assistant,  and  at  the  time  he  was  superintend- 
ent it  was  especially  so,  the  number  being  at  one  time 
five  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

Since  leaving  the  care  of  lunatics  he  has  made  his 
home  in  Worcester.  In  1862  he  was  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  as  medical  chief  of  the  ship  "St.  JIark's," 
detailed  to  bring  home  the  wounded  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  in  August  took  on  board  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  of  -McClellan's  wounded  soldiers,  to  be 
landed  in  Chester,  Pa. 

Dr.  Chandler  has  been  called  to  fill  various  offices 
of  a  public  and  semi-public  character,  and  has  always 
acquitted  himself  with  ability  and  discretion,  meriting 
and  receiving  the  approbation  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  has  been  an  inspector  of  the  State  Almshouse  at 
Monson,  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  an  alderman  of  the  city.  He  has  likewise 
been  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
and  an  honorary  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  and 
Connecticut  Medical  Societies.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
too,  that  he  was  commissioned  as  surgeon  of  a  Light 
Infantry  Regiment. 

Dr.  Chandler  was  united  in  marriage,  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1842,  with  Josephine  Rose, 
daughter  of  Joseph  W.  and  Harriet  (Paine)  Rose, 
and  granddaughter  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Paine,  of 
Worcester.  The  children  by  this  marriage  were  Mrs. 
A.  George  Bullock  and  Mrs.  Waldo  Lincoln,  of  Wor- 
cester. His  second  wife  was  Mary  E.  Douglas, 
widow  of  Charles  A.  Wheeler,  whom  he  married 
April  8, 1874,  but  by  whom  he  had  no  children. 

In  1867  Dr.  Chandler,  with  two  daughters,  visited 
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Europe,  where  they  remained  two  years  ;  and  in  1874 
he  went  again,  with  his  second  wife,  remaining,  as 
before,  some  two  years. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  merits 
of  Dr.  Chandler  as  a  citizen,  as  lie  is  too  well  known 
to  need  anything  of  that  kind.  The  respect  that  has 
been  universally  awarded  him,  these  many  years,  and 
the  success  that  has  attended  him  in  the  various  im- 
portant and  often  trying  positions  he  has  occupied, 
abundantly  testify  to  his  high  character  and  worth. 


WILLIAM   WORKMAX,   M.D. 

Dr.  William  Workman  was  of  Scotch-English  de- 
scent. The  ancient  family  seal  has  for  its  motto  : 
"  Non  pas  I'ouvrage,  mais  I'ouvrier,"  which  may  in- 
dicate a  French  origin  of  the  family.  But  it  is 
known  that  the  Workmans  had  lived  for  several 
generations  in  England.  One  of  them  was  Kev. 
John  Workman,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  at  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Gloucester,  a  man 
of  "great  piety,  wisdom  and  moderation."  .  He  was 
prosecuted  by  Archbishop  Laud,  about  1634,  for 
preaching  against  the  use  of  pictures  in  churches, 
was  suspended  from  the  ministry,  imprisoned  and 
excommunicated,  and  died  in  consequence  of  the 
persecution  which  he  suffered.  A  little  later  we  find 
the  name  of  William  Workman,  an  officer  in  the 
English  army,  under  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  campaign  in  Ireland  in  164;>, 
especially  at  the  siege  of  Drogheda.  He  was  rewarded 
for  his  services  by  a  grant  of  large  estates  of 
confiscated  lands  in  County  Armagh,  in  the  North 
of  Ireland.  In  1(389  his  son  William  was  among 
the  Protestants  who  were  compelled  to  flee  from 
their  homes  to  the  fortress  of  Londonderry,  where 
they  were  shut  in  by  the  Irish  Catholic  army,  and 
suffered  the  horrors  of  that  remarkable  siege.  The 
musket  which  he  used  during  this  siege  is  in  the 
possession  of  a  branch  of  the  family  in  the  old 
country.  In  the  next  generation  a  part  of  the  Work- 
man family  settled  near  the  market-town  of  Coleraine, 
on  the  river  Bann,  in  Ulster.  Two  generations  later 
a  number  of  families  from  Coleraine  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  founded  a  town  of  the  same  name 
in  Franklin  County,  Massachusetts.  Among  these 
was  the  widow  of  William  Workman,  a  grandson  of 
William  Workman  of  Londonderry,  who  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  1735,  bringing  her  son  John,  then  a  boy 
of  six  years.  This  widow  was  a  woman  of  great  force 
of  character,  a  stanch  Scotch  Presbyterian,  who 
lived  to  a  great  age.  Her  son,  John  Workman,  lived 
in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  during  his  minority.  He  married 
Phebe  Stewart,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  and,  about  1750, 
purchased  a  tract  of  uncleared  land,  in  what  is  now 
the  southeaslern  part  of  Coleraine,  and  erected 
on  it  a  farm-house,  in  which  he  lived  more  than  sixty 
years.  Two  apple-trees,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  him,  are  still  standing.      He  died  in  1813, 


at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  His  second  son,  Daniel 
Stewart,  married  Dorothy  Perry,  of  Westminster, 
and  settled  on  his  father's  farm.  He  was  a  well-to-do 
farmer,  who  lived  independently  on  his  ancestral 
acres.  He  had  twelve  children,  of  whom  eight  lived 
to  adult  years.  His  farm,  which  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  for  four  generations,  is  of 
excellent  soil,  and  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  hilly 
region.  He  died  in  1855,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four 
years. 

His  son  William  was  the  oldest  of  his  children, 
and,  therefore,  inherited  the  name  by  which  so  many 
of  his  ancestors  had  been  called.  He  was  born 
January  21,  1798.  He  remained  at  home  until  he 
was  nineteen  years  of  age,  doing  his  part  of  the  work 
on  the  farm,  attending  such  schools  as  were  within 
his  reach,  and  reading  eagerly  the  few  books  which 
he  could  get  in  that  remote  rural  town.  Besides  the 
Bible  and  the  New  England  Primer,  which  were  in 
every  family,  he  read,  during  his  boyhood,  "Robin- 
son Crusoe,"  "The  Story  of  Blue  Beard,"  "Cinder- 
ella," "The  Arabian  Nights,"  "The  Early  Life  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  "  Travels  Among  the  Arabs  in 
Central  Africa,"  "Thaddeusof  Warsaw,"  and  parts  of 
"  Rollin's  Ancient  History."  In  due  time  he  entered 
Hopkins  Academy,  in  Old  Hadley,  then  under  the 
care  of  Rev.  Daniel  Huntington,  and  of  Worthington 
Smith.  Here  he  was  prepared  for  college.  But  re- 
peated attacks  of  illness  caused  a  general  failure  of 
health,  which  at  length  compelled  him  to  give  up  the 
college  course. 

He  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  1822,  in  the 
office  of  Dr.  Seth  Washburn,  of  Greenfield.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  attended  lectures  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  Harvard  University,  and  continued 
his  studies  there  and  with  Drs.  Flint  and  Mather,  of 
Northampton,  till  August,  1825,  when  he  received  the 
degree  of  M.D.  from  Harvard.  He  began  practice 
immediately  in  Shreivsbury,  where  he  remained  ten 
years.  He  met  from  the  first  sharp  competition,  but 
he  deserved  success,  and  won  it,  not  only  by  his  skill, 
but  by  the  excellence  and  strength  of  his  character. 
In  1828  he  married  Sarah  Paine,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Vashni  Hemeuway,  of  Shrewsbury,  whom  he  sur- 
vived about  four  years.  In  1835  he  came  to  Worces- 
ter, where  he  lived  more  than  fifty  years.  He  retained 
for  some  time  a  large  part  of  his  business  in  Shrews- 
bury, in  addition  to  the  new  business  which  he  gained 
in  Worcester.  Dr.  Workman  was  strongly  attached 
to  his  profession,  and  devoted  his  whole  energies  to 
its  exacting  requirements.  He  was  all  his  life  an 
earnest  and  constant  student,  and  kept  well  abreast  of 
the  rapid  advances  of  medical  science.  He  was  for 
several  years  a  contributor  to  The  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal.  His  articles  are  characterized  by 
careful  and  accurate  description  of  cases,  and  show 
that  he  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession. Of  quick  perception  and  sound  judgment 
himself,  he  had  a  profound  contempt  for  all  shams  and 
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pretences,  and  was  recognized  as  an  able,  progressive 
and  conscientious  practitioner.  He  excelled  as  well  i 
in  the  dei>artment  of  surgery  as  in  that  of  medicine. 
Some  of  his  surgical  operations,  which  are  remem-  i 
bered  by  his  grateful  patients,  were  remarkably 
bold  and  skillful.  He  had  a  good  share  of  patronage 
from  the  leading  families  of  Worcester,  and  was  fre- 
quently called  in  consultation,  not  only  in  the  city, 
but  to  other  places  in  the  State. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society  in  1831,  was  elected  councilor  in  1840, 
and  held  this  position  twenty-four  years.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  society  held  in  Worcester  in 
1851,  and  delivered  the  annual  address  at  the  meeting 
in  Fitchburg  in  1852.  He  selected  for  his  subject 
"  The  Ethics  of  the  Medical  Profession,"  and  spoke 
with  abundant  illustration  of  the  relations  and  duties 
of  physicians  to  each  other,  to  their  patients,  and  to 
the  community.  It  is  a  very  elaborate  address,  full 
of  wit,  and  shows  a  wide  acquaintance  with  medical 
writers,  as  well  as  a  broad  view  of  the  relations  of 
the  profession  to  society.  It  is  an  earnest  plea  for 
manly  courtesy  and  unselfishness  in  all  the  dealings  of 
physicians.  Dr.  Workman  was  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  was  frequently  a 
delegate  from  tbe  State  Society  at  its  earlier  meetings. 
In  1831  he  joined  the  Worcester  District  Medical 
Society,  and  for  many  years  took  a  jirominent  part  in 
its  proceedings,  serving  on  important  committees, 
and  occupying  at  one  time  or  another  all  its  offices, 
except  that  of  librarian.  He  always  retained  his 
interest  in  the  society,  and  two  years  before  his  death 
gave  it  his  medical  library.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Worcester  Medical  Improvement  Society. 

His  horizon  was  by  no  means  bounded  by  his  pro- 
fession. He  interested  himself  in  all  that  concerned 
the  city  of  his  adoption,  and  although  he  neither  de- 
sired nor  held  public  office,  endeavored  to  do  his 
whole  duty  as  a  citizen,  and  gave  liberally  of  his 
time  and  means  to  objects  of  public  importance. 
From  1840  to  1850  he  served  with  Hon.  A.  D.  Foster 
and  Rev.  Drs.  Sweetser,  Hill,  and  others  on  the 
"  Board  of  Overseers  of  Schools  for  the  Centre  Dis- 
trict," the  latter  part  of  the  time  as  secretary  of  the 
board  ;  and  also  for  several  years  on  the  Public  School 
Committee,  after  Worcester  was  made  a  city.  He  was 
president  of  the  Lyceum  Society,  and  read  before  it 
a  number  of  papei-s  on  scientific  subjects.  He  was 
trustee  of  the  Worcester  County  Institution  for  sav- 
ings from  1848  to  1873,  and  was  director  in  tbe  Peo- 
ples' Insurance  Company  of  this  city  from  1860  till 
its  dissolution  after  the  Boston  fire  in  1872.  In  1862 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Andrew  trustee  for 
five  years  of  the  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital,  and 
was  reappointed  by  Governor  Bullock  in  1867.  At 
the  close  of  his  second  term  he  was  again  appointed, 
but  declined  further  service.  At  the  time  of  the  sev- 
en days'  battle.s,  in  1862,  Dr.  S.  H.  Howe,  in  behalf  of 


the  Sanitary  Commission,  telegraphed  him  to  send 
volunteer  surgeons  to  act  with  that  organization  in 
caring  for  the  wounded.  Although  then  sixty-four 
years  of  age,  he  at  once  ofi'ered  his  services,  and 
went  to  Fortress  Monroe  as  surgeon,  in  charge  of  a 
government  transport.  He  was  among  the  earliest 
members  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, was  vice-prej-ident  of  the  society  from  1844  to 
1853,  and  again  in  1857,  and  was  a  member  of  its 
Board  of  Trustees  as  long  as  he  could  be  induced  to 
serve.  The  trustees  say  of  him  in  their  annual  re- 
port :  "  His  judgment  was  always  sound  and  consci- 
entious, he  was  a  rare  adviser,  and  was  seldom 
thrown  ott'  his  balance.  This  society  has  lost  by  his 
death  a  life-long  and  consistent  friend.  Since  his 
death  his  children  have  presented  the  society  an  ad- 
mirable portrait  of  him." 

Dr.  Workman  continued  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
devoting  to  it  his  best  powers  of  body  and  mind,  until 
he  was  past  the  age  of  seventy,  when  he  began  to  seek 
relief  from  its  more  ardu(ms  duties.  But  he  contin- 
ued for  some  years  longer  to  give  professional  advice, 
and  to  act  in  consultation.  In  the  comparative  leisure 
in  which  he  found  himself,  he  carried  out  a  plan, 
which  he  had  long  cherished,  to  visit  Europe.  He 
sailed  from  New  York  for  Havre  in  the  spring  of  1870 
with  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  and  was  absent  a 
little  more  than  six  months,  going  south  as  far  as 
Naples,  and  castas  far  as  Vienna.  He  enjoyed  this 
trip  exceedingly,  and  was  accustomed  in  later  years 
to  say  that  it  had  added  ten  years  to  his  life. 

In  his  religious  views  Dr.  Workman  was  an  Ortho- 
dox Cougregationalist.  He  became  a  communicant 
in  the  Union  Church,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Smalley,  in  1840.  Although  he  was  not  inclined 
to  make  himself  conspicuous  in  the  meetings  of  the 
church,  he  was  put  forward  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
work  on  committees  by  both  the  church  and  the  par- 
ish. He  is  spoken  of,  by  those  who  were  conversant 
with  him,  as  a  steady  friend  of  the  church  and  its 
ministers,  an  attentive  and  a|)iireciative  listener  to 
preaching,  and  an  upright  and  consistent  Christian. 

After  his  retirement  from  active  life  he  continued 
his  habits  of  study,  devoting  much  of  his  time  to 
reading  outside  of  his  profession.  He  kept  himself 
well  informed  on  the  live  issues  of  the  day,  as  well  as 
those  of  history,  the  study  of  which  was  his  especial 
delight.  His  declining  years  were  passed  in  the  city 
which  had  been  so  long  his  home,  in  the  companion- 
ship of  his  old  friends  and  neighbors ,  in  the  house 
which  he  had  built  almost  forty  years  before.  He 
had  a  cheerful  and  beautiful  old  age,  and  died  Octo- 
ber 17,  1885,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
His  surviving  children,  a  son  and  three  daughters, 
were  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


HON.   SAMUEL  WINSLOW. 

Hon.  Samuel  Winslow  was  born  in  Newton,  Mass., 
February  28,  1827,  and  received  his  early  education 
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1  the  schoels  of  that  town.  On  leaving  school  he 
as  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  machin- 
■y,  and  in  this  occupation  he  displayed  great  Indus- 
y  and  inventive  skill.  So  I'apidly  did  he  advance 
lat  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  made  foreman  in 
is  shop,  with  over  fifty  men  under  his  charge.  He 
imoved  to  Worcester  in  1855,  and  on  April  1st  of 
lat  year  formed  a  co-partnership  with  his  brother, 
sth  C.  Winslow,  and  started  a  machine-shop.  In 
le  year  1857  they  began  the  manufacture  of  skates, 
ith  which  industry  he  is  even  now  identified.  The 
orks  were  located  in  the  old  Merritield  building,  in 
ypress  Street,  and  they  remained  there  for  twenty- 
ne  years.  At  the  death  of  his  brother,  in  1871,  Mr. 
/■inslow  assumed  the  whole  control  of  the  business, 
ad  continued  it  alone  until  the  formation  of  the 
amuel  Winslow  Skate  Manufacturing  Company,  in 
[ay,  1886,  in  which  Mr.  Wi,nslow  retained  a  raajor- 
y  of  the  stock,  and  has  since  served  the  corporation 
3  its  president  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Winslow  began  his  public  career  in  Newton 
Ipper  Falls  in  the  year  1848,  as  a  member  of  the 
'rudential  Committee  for  the  employment  of  teachers 
nd  the  charge  of  the  schools  in  that  village.  He 
'as  soon  after  elected  clerk  of  the  corporation,  which 
rganized  the  Boston  and  Woousocket  Division  of 
'hat  is  now  the  New  York  and  New  England  Rail- 
Dad. 

Mr.  Winslow  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Coun- 
il  of  the  city  of  Worcester  in  1861-65.  He  was  a 
lepreseutative  from  the  Tenth  Worcester  District  in 
lie  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1873-74,  and  in 
885  served  as  alderman  to  fill  a  vacancy.  In  1885 
:e  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  AVorcester  for  the 
nsuing  year  by  a  sweeping  majority,  and  has  since 
leen  elected  to  the  same  position  for  the  years  18S7, 
38  and  '89  by  very  large  majorities.  His  record  as 
aayor  has  been  of  the  highest  order,  as  is  attested  by 
lis  four  successive  elections  to  the  position.  He  was 
,  trustee  of  the  Worcester  County  Mechanics'  Asso- 
iation  from  1868  to  '71,  its  vice-president  from  1884 
0 '86,  its  president  in  1886,  and  declined  a  re-election 
0  the  presidency  in  1887  on  account  of  his  duties  as 
nayor. 

In  December,  1888,  Mr.  AVinslow  was  elected  a  di- 
ector  of  the  Citizens'  National  Bank,  and  at  the  an- 
lual  meeting  of  the  corporation  in  January,  1889, 
vas  re-elected  a  director,  and  was  subsequently 
ilected  to  the  presidency  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Se  was  also  elected  a  trustee  of  the  People's  Savings 
Bank  in  January,  1889. 

Mr.  Winslow  is  one  of  the  few  men  of  to-day  who 
;an  trace  with  pride  his  continual  growth  of  charac- 
ter in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  who  can 
ook  back  upon  a  business  career  which  has  been  one 
)f  steady  increase  from  year  to  year  and  prosperous 
in  every  sense. 

It  is  now  his  good  fortune  to  be  possessed  of  a  lib- 
Eral  share  of  this  world's  goods,  and  he  distributes 


them  with  a  charitable  but  judicious  hand.  During 
his  whole  life  he  has  been  very  generous,  although 
his  acts  of  kindness  have  seldom  been  known  by 
others  than  those  who  have  been  directly  benefited. 
Before  he  had  even  reached  the  age  of  man's  estate 
Mr.  Winslow  began  his  self-sacrifices  by  depriving 
himself  of  a  large  share  of  his  income  for  the  sake 
of  educating  his  brothers,  although  older  than  himself. 
It  can  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  the  esteem  in 
which  Mr.  Winslow  is  held  by  his  neighbors  and 
fellow-townsmen  is  due  to  a  life  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  integrity  and  industry. 


JOHN  M.  EARLE. 

John  Milton  Earle,  born  in  Leicester  April  13, 
1794,  was  the  eldest  of  the  nine  children  of  Pliny  and 
Patience  (Buft'um)  Earle.  His  father  was  the  pioneer, 
in  America,  in  the  manufacture  of  machine  cards  for 
the  carding  of  cotton  by  water,  or  by  some  other  mo- 
tive-power than  that  of  the  human  hand ;  and  an 
interesting  account  of  his  life  and  work  will  be  found 
in  the  history  of  Leicester  in  its  appropriate  place 
in  these  pages.  Most  of  the  children  of  Pliny  Earle 
inherited  the  strong  intellectual  traits  of  both  of  their 
parents,  three  of  the  sons  devoting  themselves  to 
literary  or  professional  labor.  John  Milton  Earle 
was  educated  at  the  academy  in  his  native  town. 
He  was  for  a  few  years  clerk  in  the  store  of  the 
Northbridge  Cotton-Mill  at  Whitinsville,  in  which 
his  father  had  an  interest;  but  in  1810  he  came  to 
Worcester  and,  with  Antheny  Chase,  (afterwards  his 
brother-in-law,)  opened  a  "country  store"  on  the 
north  corner  of  Main  and  Thomas  Streets.  In  1823 
they  purchased  the  McissachuseUs  Spy,  to  the  columns 
of  which  Mr.  Earle  had  already  been  a  contributor,  and 
of  which  he  was  to  be,  for  thirty-five  years,  the  editor 
and  principal  manager,  and  for  fifteen  years  of  the 
time  the  sole  proprietor.  Mr.  Eirle  was  an  editor  of 
the  same  class  with  Nathan  Hale  and  William  CuUen 
Bryant.  Firm  in  his  honest  convictions,  he  was  con- 
scious of  the  responsibility  of  his  position,  and  he  set 
forth  his  views  with  a  clearness  of  style  that  com- 
manded the  intelligent  assent  of  his  large  circle  of 
readers.  The  Spy,  in  Ms  hands,  was  not  a  party 
"  organ,"  but  was  always  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
conservative  judgment  of  a  people  second  for  intelli- 
gence to  none  other  in  the  world.  In  the  best  days 
of  the  Whig  party  Mr.  Earle,  although  more  radical 
than  they  upon  the  question  of  slavery,  labored  to 
secure  the  election  of  its  candidates.  But  in  1848, 
when  his  neighbor  and  friend,  the  late  Hon.  Charles 
Allen,  returned  from  the  National  Convention  at  Phil- 
adelphia, where  he  had  repudiated  the  nomination  of 
Zachary  Taylor  for  President,  as  made  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  slave  power,  Mr.  Earle,  hesitating 
only  long  enough  to  consider  if  the  time  was  ripe  for 
the  new  movement  which  Judge  Allen  was  leading, 
espoused  the  cause,  and  now  more  heartily  than  ever 
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before  labored  with  his  pen  to  secure  the  spread  of 
the  at  length  accepted  doctrine  of  a  free  soil  and  free 
men. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Earle  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Spy,  from  1849-58,  was  Mr.  Thomas  Drew,'  himself  a 
striiving  character.  Mr.  Drew,  in  a  letter  to  the 
writer  of  this  notice,  under  date  of  October  25,  1888, 
says:  "Among  the  historic  characters  of  Worcester 
County,  Mr.  Earle  is  entitled  to  a  jdace  in  the  front 
rank  for  what  he  was  and  for  what  he  did.  There  is 
probably  no  other  man  living  who  appreciates  as  I  do 
his  sublime  faith  in  the  triumph  of  a  righteous  cause, 
and  his  heroic,  self-sacrificing  courage  in  sustaining 
it.  .  .  .  He  had  a  broad-gauge  mind,  intensely  hu- 
mane sympathies,  and  as  much  self-satrificing  spirit 
as  any  of  the  old  martyrs  who  were  burned  at  the 
stake.  In  1848,  after  the  Buffalo  Convention,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  I  think  that  rather  than 
recede  from  the  grand  position  in  which  he  placed  the 
Spy,  he  would  have  cheerfully  fulfilled  all  the  Scrip- 
ture requirements  of  a  'burnt-oftering.'  " 

Although  Mr.  Earle's  chief  delight  was  in  literary 
work,  he  was  not  a  recluse.  His  keen  interest  in 
public  affairs  led  him  to  accept  the  unsought  calls  of 
his  fellow-citizens  to  hold  some  of  the  offices  at  their 
disposal.  He  was  a  member  of  the  lower  branch  of 
the  Legislature  in  1844,  '45,  '46,  '50,  '51  and  '52,  and 
State  Senator  in  1858.  During  his  first  term  he  was 
able  to  exert  an  influence  much  greater  than  new 
members  generally  acquire.  His  views  in  opposition 
to  capital  punishment,  and  the  disinclination  of  poli- 
ticians to  take  a  decided  ground,  as  he  did,  on  the 
temperance  question,  gave  him  a  prominent  position. 
At  this  session  a  resolve  was  introduced,  fixing  the 
compensation  allowed  to  counties  for  the  support  of 
lunatics  not  committed  to  the  State  Hospital.  The 
allowance  to  Suffolk  County  was  to  be  cut  down  some 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  The  resolve  of 
course  met  with  vigorous  opposition  from  the  Boston 
delegation,  who,  with  the  aid  of  members  from  other 
counties  which  would  be  similarly  affected,  succeeded 
in  voting  it  down.  Mr.  Earle,  convinced  that  such 
was  to  be  its  fate,  voted  with  the  majority  and  was 
thus  entitled  to  move  a  re-consideration.  Renewing 
the  contest,  he  secured  ths  passage  of  the  resolve. 
The  Boston  Pout,  announcing  the  result,  said :  "  Mr. 
Earle,  of  Worcester,  did  this  by  pertinacious  persever- 
ance." At  the  same  session  a  bill  was  introduced 
relating  to  life  insurance.  In  this  Mr.  Earle  saw  a 
covert  hostility  to  the  formation  of  a  life  assurance 
company  in  Worcester,  as  was  proposed.  The  bill 
had  a  strong  backing,  and,  after  p.assing  the  Senate, 
was  carried  through  its  first  debateable  stage  in  the 
House  by  vote  of  two  to  one.  In  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussion upon  its  final  passage,  Mr.  Earle  was  left  to 

1  Mr.  Drew  died  at  Dorchester,  November  12,  1888,  aged  sixty-nine 
years.  For  an  account  of  his  life,  see  the  Boston  ITernM  and  the  Wor- 
cester newspapers  of  tlie  time. 


oppose  it  alone.  But  the  force  of  his  argument  con- 
vinced his  hearers,  and  the  bill  was  rejected  by  about 
the  same  majority  that  had  before  voted  in  its  favor. 
In  his  later  years  of  service  he  was  especially  conspic- 
uous in  advocating  the  secret  ballot  and  in  securing 
the  election  of  Charles  Sumner  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  of 
1853  for  the  revision  of  the  State  Constitution.  There 
he  advocated  the  district  system  of  representation  in 
the  Legislature  and  radical  changes  in  the  mode  of 
appointment  of  various  officers,  taking  it  from  the 
Governor  and  giving  it  to  the  people. 

The  recreation  of  Mr.  Earle  was  found  in  botany, 
conchology  and  horticulture.  He  was  both  a  theoret- 
ical and  a  practical  botanist.  His  collection  of  shells, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  State,  he  gave,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  to  the  Worcester  Natural  History 
Association.  His  garden  was  full  of  the  choicest  fruit- 
trees  which  he  tended  with  careful  hand;  and  he  was 
a  recognized  authority  on  all  horticultural  matters. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Worcester  Horti-. 
cultural  Society,  and  for  several  years  its  president. 

On  a  motion  of  Mr.  Earle,  offered  in  a  town-meet- 
ing, held  November  8,  1847,  it  was  voted  to  petition 
for  a  city  charter.  The  charter  was  granted,  and  Jlr. 
Earle  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of 
Aldermen.  He  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
Worcester.  County  Institution  for  Savings,  and  a 
director  in  the  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company 
from  its  organization  to  his  death. 

In  1859  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Banks,  commis- 
sioner to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  condition 
of  the  Indians  and  their  descendants  domiciled  in  the 
Commonwealth,  for  the  information  of  the  General 
Court  in  regard  to  their  population,  their  social  and 
political  condition,  and  Iheir  educational,  religious 
and  municipal  organizations.  He  devoted  nearly  two 
years  to  the  task,  and  in  1801  made  an  extended 
report,  which  is  a  marvel  of  conscientious  and  intelli- 
gent investigation,  thoroughly  performed. 

Mr.  Earle  was  commissioned  by  President  Lincoln 
as  postmaster  of  Worcester,  July  16,  1861.  He  was 
re-appointed  by  President  .Johnson,  July  7,  1865. 
Soon  after  this  date  he  received  a  circular  endorsing 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Johnson,  with  a  request  for  his 
signature.  His  principles  and  his  conscience  alike 
forbade  his  signing,  and  after  a  second  circular  had 
been  sent  him,  which  he  treated  with  silence,  as  he 
had  the  first  one,  his  removal  from  office  quickly  fol- 
lowed. 

Mr.  Earle  married,  June  G,  1821,  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Tristram  and  Sarah  (I'olger)  Hussey,  of  Nantucket.  ' 
He  died  at  Worcester,  February  8,  1874.     They  had 
nine  children,  five  of  whom  survive. 

Tlie  reader  is  referred,  further,  to  tlie  volume  :  "  Ralph  Earle  and 
his  Descendants.  Compiled  by  Pliny  Earle  fa  brother  of  .7.  M.  Earle],  of 
Northampton.     Worcester,  Mass.  :  Press  of  Charles  Hamilton,  1888." 
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CALVIN  TAFT. 

Calvin  Taft  was  born'  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Janu- 
ary 29,  1813,  his  father  being  Adolphus  Taft,  of 
Northbridge,  Mass.  He  entered  into  a  business  life 
at  an  early  age,  and  when  a  boy  was  employed  in 
the  store  of  Peter  Farnum,  of  Farnumsville,  Graf- 
ton. He  afterwards  opened  a  small  store  in  Mill- 
bury,  Mass.,  and  later  returned  to  Grafton,  where 
he  had  a  store  at  Leland's  Landing,  on  the  old  Prov- 
idence Canal.  His  natural  adaptation  to  mercantile 
life  was  shown  by  having  all  this  experience  before 
he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  for,  at  that  age,  in 
1838,  with  the  characteristic  spirit  of  enterprise  of 
New  England's  sturdy,  advancing  men,  he  went  in 
search  of  fields  of  larger  promise.  That  year  found 
him  in  the  South,  at  Hawkinsville,  Ga.,  where  he 
conducted  a  store  of  general  merchandise.  He  took 
cotton  from  the  planters,  in  small  quantities,  in  ex- 
change for  goods.  Coming  in  this  way  to  acquire 
ajudgment  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  cotton,  and 
getting  interested  in  the  trade,  he  sold  his  store  to  de- 
vote his  entire  attention  to  it,  which  he  did  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  So  shrewd  had  been  his  man- 
agement, and  so  prosperous  his  labors,  that  several 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  were  in  his  warehouses  when 
the  war  broke  out,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was 
lost  during  the  war. 

In  the  spring  of  ISlil,  nothing  daunted,  Mr.  Taft 
returned  to  the  North,  and  for  four  years  was  in 
the  cotton  trade  in  New  York  City.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  his  financial 
abilities  were  recognized — as  they  had  been  where- 
ever  he  had  been  located.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
directors  of  the  Worcester  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company. 

Though  he  ever  after  retained  his  residence  in 
Worcester,  yet  he  had  large  business  interests  else- 
where. At  Holyoke,  Mass.,  he  was  identified  with 
the  Franklin  Paper  Company,  which  was  organized 
in  1866,  being  its  first  prejident.  The  capital  stock 
of  the  company  was  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
producing  power  of  the  mill  three  tons  per  day  of  en- 
velope and  colored  fl.at  papers.  Three  years  later, 
when  the  Albion  Paper  Company  was  organized  by 
Mr.  Taft's  son-in-law,  Mr.  James  H.  Newton,  of  Hol- 
yoke, he  became  president  of  the  corporation,  and  was 
connected  with  it  till  the  time  of  his  death.  His  son, 
Edward  C.  Taft,  is  at  present  the  agent  and  treasurer 
of  this  corporation.  This  mill  produces  eighteen 
tons  daily  of  book -paper,  engine-sized  fiats  and  card- 
boards. The  capital  stock  upon  organizing  was  sixty 
thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Taft's  domestic,  social  and  re- 
ligious life  was  equally  fortunate  as  was  his  business 
career.  He  was  three  times  happily  married.  His 
first  wife  was  Susan,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Wads- 
worth  and  Tabitha  Warren  Wadsworth,  of  Farnums- 
ville, Grafton,  Mass.  The  second  wife  was  Eliza 
Taft,  daughter  of  Zadok  and  Abigail  Bennett  Taft,  of 
Uxbridge,  Mass.    His  third  wife,  who  survives  him,  is 


Cornelia,  daughter  of  Charles  Brigham  and  Susannah 
Baylies  Brigham,  of  Grafton,  Mass.  Three  children 
also  survive  him :  Edward  C.  Taft  and  Mrs.  James 
H.  Newton,  of  Holyoke,  and  Miss  Jennie  A.  Taft,  of 
Worcester.  Calvin  Taft  died  at  Worcester,  June  17, 
1881,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight-years,  and  left,  besides, 
a  good  name  and  a  large  fortune  (twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars) in  public  charities  by  will.  He  left  a  five  thousand 
dollars  bequest  to  Piedmont  Church,  of  Worcester, 
with  which  he  had  long  been  identified  and  through 
which,  in  his  lifetime,  benefactions  for  the  needy 
had  found  their  way  from  him.  His  life  was  one, 
not  only  of  usefulness,  but  of  genial,  quiet  manner 
and  kindly  deed,  a  Massachusetts  business  man  whose 
memory  will  be  always  cherished  by  his  many 
friends. 


JOSEPH    HENRY    WALKER. 

Mr.  Walker  was  a  son  of  Joseph  Walker,  a  native 
of  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  and  Hannah  Thayer  Chapin,  of 
Milford.  On  their  marriage  they  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  Boston,  and  there  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  on  the  21st  of  December,  1829.  In  February, 
1830,  the  family  returned  to  Hopkinton,  and  in  1843 
removed  to  Worcester. 

Mr.  Walker  was  educated  in  the  district  and  High 
Schools  of  Hopkinton  and  Worcester,  leaving  school 
when  sixteen  years  old.  In  May,  1852,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Sarah  Ellen,  daughter  of  Jubal 
Harrington,  of  Worcester.  She  died  in  August,  1859, 
leaving  a  daughter,  now  the  wife  of  the  banker  Milton 
Shirk,  of  Peru,  Indiana.  His  second  wife,  Hannah 
M.  (Kelley)  Spear,  of  New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  he 
married  in  April,  1862.  By  her  he  had  three  children  : 
Joseph,  now  in  Harvard  Law  School  ;  George,  now  in 
Brown  University,  and  Agnes,  the  wife  of  Adams 
Davenport  Claflin,  son  of  ex-Governor  Ciaflin,  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Walker  has  filled  offices  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility, some  of  a  political,  some  of  a  financial,  and 
others  of  varied  character.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  years  he  was  elected  to  the  Common  Council  of 
Worcester,  of  which  body  he  was  president  in  1869  ; 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1879,  '80  and  '87,  serving  on  the  Re- 
trenchment Committee  in  1879  ;  was  chairman  of  the 
Public  Service  Committee  in  1880,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  a  strong,  though  unsuccessful,  candidate  for 
Speaker.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  in  1887,  and  second  on  the  Committees  on 
Finance  and  Expenditure. 

He  was  for  several  years  president  of  the  Worcester 
Board  of  Trade,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Trade  and  Exports  of  the  National  Hide  and 
Leather  Association  for  several  years,  and  also  vice- 
president  of  the  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather 
Association. 

Mr.  Walker  has  written  and  spoken  considerably 
upon  questions  of  trade,  banking  and  coinage,  pub- 
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lishing  in  1881,  throuf^li  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  a  monogra])h  entitled  "Money,  Trade  and 
Banking,"  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
and  received  high  encomiums  from  leading  bankers 
and  writers  on  finance. 

Mr.  Walker  was  one  of  the  leading  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturers  in  the  country  from  1851  to  1887,  at 
which  time  he  retired  from  that  business.  He  is 
still  the  senior  member  of  the  large  leather-house  of 
Walker,  Oakley  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  which  he 
established  in  that  city  in  1868. 

The  city  of  Worcester,  together  with  thirty-two 
adjacent  towns  in  Worcester  County  and  three  in 
Hampden  County,  compose  the  Tenth  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  from  this  district  Mr. 
Walker  was  elected  a  Representative  to  Congress  on 
the  6th  of  November,  1888. 

Mr.  Walker  has  great  energy  and  uncommon  tal- 
ent for  organizing  and  administering  business  affairs, 
which  have  given  him  success  as  a  manufacturer 
and  a  large  property.  His  public  spirit  and  liber- 
ality have  been  shown  conspicuously  in  his  rela- 
tions with  Worcester  Academy,  whose  present  pros- 
perity is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  his  generous  gifts 
and  his  valuable  service  as  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  has  given  liberally  also  to  other  good 
objects,  and  his  counsel  and  aid  have  always  been  at 
the  command  of  any  wisely-conceived  undertaking 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  city  or  the  well- 
being  of  its  people.  In  public  as  in  private  matters  he 
is  one  of  those  men  who  bring  things  to  pass.  And 
though  his  quickness  of  perception,  independence  of 
character,  zeal  and  activity,  his  frank  and  emphatic 
manner  of  speech  and  his  impatience  sometimes  with 
those  less  prompt  in  decision  and  action  have  caused 
him  to  be  regarded  as  unduly  masterful,  he  has  been 
and  is  a  great  and  valuable  force  in  the  political, 
municipal,  industrial  and  social  life  of  Worcester. 


JOHN   EDWIN  SMITH. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  native  of  Shirley,  Middlesex  County, 
and  was  born  on  the  21st  of  August,  1832.  He  re- 
ceived an  academic  education,  and  wliile still  in  early 
life  entered  upon  that  business  career  which  has  been 
on  the  whole  one  of  very  marked  success,  not  that  he 
has  been  entirely,  or  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
others,  exempt  from  the  vicissitudes  that  are  inci- 
dental to  business  life,^that  life  which  in  all  its 
phases  is  exposed  to  the  wiles  of  the  deceitful  and 
untrustworthy,  the  failures  of  the  incompetent  and 
the  numberless  hidden  dangers  that  interrupt  the 
progress  of  one  who  climbs  the  ascent  of  fortune's 
hill.  Now,  however,  at  an  age  verging  on  three-score 
years,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  finding  himself  in 
affluent  circumstances,  and  at  the  head  of  a  business 
still  flourisliing  and  with  bright  prospects  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  Smith's  business  is  cotton   manufacturing,  one 


of  the  industries  that  has  made  Worcester  what. she 
is.  And  the  growth  and  development  of  his  business 
during  the  series  of  years  that  he  has  been  numbere<l 
among  her  citizens  is  but  typical  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  city  itself.  His  has  been  em- 
phatically a  business  life,  undisturbed  by  aspiration 
for  political  distinction  or  for  any  of  the  public 
positions  which  have  such  damaging  attractions  for 
so  many  of  us.  But  he  has  not  been  one  to  shun  the 
common  duties  of  good  citizenship,  or  refuse  to  bear 
his  full  share  in  the  obligations  and  burdens  neces- 
sary to  perpetuate  its  blessings.  In  public  affiiirs, 
however,  he  has  never  been  demonstrative,  but 
quietly,  by  his  vote,  by  his  liberal  contributions  and 
sound  suggestions,  has  performed  his  part.  Though 
not  an  active  politician,  and  never  a  political  office- 
holder or  office-seeker,  he  has  yet  decided  opinions 
on  local  as  well  as  national  topics,  is  never  averse  to 
expressing  them,  and,  if  need  be,  giving  his  reasons 
for  their  maintenance.  As  far  as  party  affiliation 
is  concerned,  he  is  a  firm  adherent  of  the  present 
Republican  party,  an  uncompromising  advocate  oi 
their  principles  and  policy. 

Though  not  what  is  popularly  known  as  an  office-] 
holder,  he  has  yet  for  many  years  filled  places  of  thei 
highest  trust  and  responsibility  in  institutions  of  inr 
portance  and  usefulness,  such  as  that  of  president  ol 
the  Mechanics'  Savings  Bank,  director  in  the  Me^ 
chanics'  National  Bank,  director  in  the  Central  Mas- 
sachusetts Railroad  and  trustee  for  the  bond-holdersj 
of  the  Worcester,  Nashua  and  Rochester  Railroad.' 
He  has  likewise  been  postmaster  of  Smithville  for  thai 
last  twenty-nine  years  and  still  holds  the  office.  In] 
these  and  in  some  others,  where  financial  skill  and 
trustworthiness  are  of  the  first  importance,  his  man 
agement  and  influence  have  been  productive  of  most] 
beneficial  results. 

In  religious  sentiment  Mr.  Smith  ranks  as  a  Unita' 
rian,  but  is  ever  willing  to  accord  to  those  of  different' 
views  conscientiousness  and  a  faithful  regard  for] 
truth.  He  has  been  twice  married,  his  first  union, 
taking  place  January  1,  1864;  and  all  his  children — ^j 
three  sons  and  one  daughter — are  now  living. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  thinking  rather  than  a  wordy  or' 
demonstrative  man  ;  but  his  reserve,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  is  not  tinged  by  moroseness  and  he  is  not  given 
to  misanthropic  croakings.  His  intercourse  in  public, 
is  frank  and  confiding,  and  his  social  and  domesticj 
habits  are  such  as  to  secure  a  large  circle  of  apprecia- 
tive and  sympathetic  friends.  His  residence  is  among 
the  finest  in  Worcester,  and  both  within  and  without 
affords  ample  evidence  of  refined  taste  and  abundant 
means — a  home  where  the  endearments  of  domestic 
life  find  full  fruition. 


I 


PHILIP    LODIS   MOEN. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  of  Wor- 
cester, for  the  last  twenty-five  years,   has  been  thej 
individual  whose  name  appears  above.     He  is  presi- 
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dent  of  the  notable  Washburn  and  Moen  Manufac- 
turing Company,  which  will  be  found  spoken  of  in 
other  connections,  in  the  present  work,  as  one  of  the 
largest,  if  not  the  very  largest,  manufacturing  con- 
cern in  the  great  manufacturing  centre,  Worcester. 
Indeed,  it  is  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  wire  man- 
ufacturing company,  under  individual  ownership  and 
management,  in  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  Moen  was  born  in  Wilna,  \.  Y.,  November 
13,  1824,  and  was  a  son  of  Augustus  R.  and  Sophie 
Ann  Moen.  His  initiation  into  business  life  was  in 
a  hardware  store  in  New  York,  in  which  wire  from 
the  Washburn  mill  in  Worcester  was  sold  ;  and  not 
long  after  he  became  acquainted  with  a  daughter  of 
Deacon  Ichabod  Washburn,  the  originator  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  business,  and  married  her  in  184(3.  The 
next  year  he  settled  in  Worcester,  and  the  firm  I. 
Washburn  &  Moen  was  formed,  the  business  being 
wire-drawing  and  rod-rolling.  This  was  when  Mr. 
Moen  was  about  twent_v-three  years  of  age.  And  the 
business  has  continued  essentially  the  same.  But  in 
1868  it  began  to  be  carried  on  under  the  name  of  the 
Washburn  and  Moen  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  corpora- 
tion being  established  by  legislative  act.  The  business 
has  steadily  increased  till  at  the  present  time  it  has 
reached  gigantic  proportions.  They  now  employ  some 
three  thousand  workmen,  and  turn  out  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons  daily.  They  manufacture  wire,  in 
great  variety,  of  copper,  steel  and  iron ;  and  of  all  sizes. 

The  matrimonial  alliance  of  Mr.  Moen  seems  to 
have  had  most  satisfactory  results,  beyond  the  circle 
of  home  and  domestic  life,  for  Deacon  Washburn 
writes  in  his  diary,  ISGli  :  "  In  1850  I  took  as  a  partner 
my  son-in-law,  P.  L.  Moen.  In  him  I  have  had  a 
most  eflBcient  aid  in  bringing  up  the  business  to  its 
present  mammoth  size.  While  he  makes  no  claim  to 
be  a  practical  mechanic,  he  has,  by  his  exactness, 
promptitude  and  aptness  for  business  generally,  sup- 
plied a  deficiency  in  myself  indispensable  to  success. 
He  has  managed  with  rare  ability  our  finances,  a  de- 
partment of  the  business  for  which  I  never  had  the 
taste  or  inclination.'' 

Mr.  Moen,  though  not  a  college  graduate,  nor  one 
claiming  special  advancement  in  book  learning,  is  yet 
a  man  of  much  intelligence  and  elevated  thought,  a 
judicious  and  active  friend  of  all  approved  educa- 
tional movements  and  institutions,  and  one  ever 
ready  to  further  his  views  by  liberal  contributions. 
His  services  on  the  School  Board  have  been  highly 
appreciated,  and  as  trustee  of  the  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute,  since  1869,  and  treasurer  of  the 
same  for  seven  years,  he  has  so  acquitted  himself  as 
to  merit  and  receive  the  highest  approval. 

In  the  more  active  scenes  of  political  life  he  has 
not  been  much  found,  though  on  public  questions  his 
views  and  sentiments  have  had  decided  expression 
and  due  weight.  In  1885  he  was  chosen  a  Presiden- 
tial elector  on  the  Ptepublican  ticket,  a  fact  which 
sufficiently  indicates  his  party  affiliation. 


In  social  life  he  is  regarded  as  a  conscientious 
Christian  gentleman,  a  man  of  genial  disposition, 
kindly  sympathies,  and  ever  read)'  to  give  efficient 
aid  to  all  true  moral  and  benevolent  enterprises.  In 
religious  sentiment  he  is  of  the  New  England  ortho- 
dox Congregational  stamp,  and  well  known  for  his 
broad  Christian  characteristics.    , 

Mr.  Moen  has  been  twice  married,  his  first  partner 
having  been  a  daughter  of  Deacon  Ichabod  Wash- 
burn, as  before  stated,  and  his  second  Maria  S.  Grant, 
of  Chelsea,  Vt.  Three  children,  by  the  last  marriage, 
one  son  and  two  daughters,  are  now  living. 


WAEREX   WILLIAMS. 

As  a  type  of  rugged  manhood  of  the  old-time 
New  England  quality,  in  its  triple  union  of  moral, 
mental  and  physical  stamina,  Warren  Williams  would 
be  a  marked  man  in  any  community. 

Decision  of  character,  tact  and  sagacity  are  indi- 
cated in  every  line  of  the  strong,  earnest  face,  and 
when  united  with  his  stalwart  figure,  still  erect  and 
supple  at  nigh  four-score  years,  the  picture  is  com- 
plete of  a  man  born  to  achieve  success  in  business, 
and  to  command  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his 
associates. 

With  fewer  opportunities,  and  less  ability  to  turn 
them  to  his  own  advantage,  he  would  still  have  been 
a  successful  man  by  virtue  of  his  native  instincts  of 
thrift  and  perseverance,  habits  of  industry  and  tem- 
perance in  all  things. 

With  a  well-balanced  temperament,  conservative, 
but  never  timorous,  naturally  sagacious  and  enter- 
prising, but  willing  to  work  with  his  hands  until  a 
sure  foundation  had  been  laid  for  the  future,  it  is 
not  strange  that  he  was  able  to  retire  from  active 
business  and  enjoy  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  free- 
dom from  other  than  voluntary  task. 

Warren  Williams,  the  son  of  Simeon  Williams, 
was  born  in  Woolwich,  Me.,  July  2,  1811.  His 
mother  was  Lydia  Young,  whose  family,  on  the  ma- 
ternal side,  was  near  of  kin  to  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. 

The  family  consisted  ot  nine  children — one  daugh- 
ter and  eight  sons — one  of  the  latter  being  the  late 
Judge  Hartley  Williams,  for  many  years  an  honored 
citizen  of  Worcester,  who  died  in  1882. 

Early  in  life  Warren  Williams  learned  the  carpen- 
ter's trade,  and  moved  to  Leicester,  Mass.,  in  1830. 

In  1836  he  came  to  Worcester  to  engage  in  the 
woolen  machinery  business,  then  conducted  by  L.  & 
A.  G.  Goes,  and  later  by  Henry  Goulding,  with 
whom  he  remained  for  fourteen  years,  rising  from  a 
workman's  bench  to  the  position  of  foreman  and 
superintendent,  until  1851,  when  he  became  joint 
proprietor,  with  Fitzroy,  Willard  and  others,  under 
the  firm-name  of  Willard,  Williams  &  Co. 

The  business  was  then  located  on  the  corner  of 
Union  and  School  Streets,  on  the  premises  now  oc- 
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cupied  by  N.   A.   Lombard  &  Co.,  and  proved  suc- 
cessful. 

In  18.')4  Mr.  Williams  withdrew  from  the  firm,  and 
retired  to  a  farm  in  the  north  part  of  the  city, 
where  he  resided  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  18r>8  he  bought  Charles  Ballard's  interest  in  the 
fti-ni  of  Ball  &  I^illard,  manufacturers  of  wood- 
working machinery,  and  continued  this  branch  of 
business  under  the  firm  of  Ball  &  Williams  until 
18G1. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  they  added 
the  manufacture  of  the  Ballard  Breech-Loading 
(Carbine)  KiHes,  invented  by  Charles  Ballard,  the 
former  partner. 

The  demand  for  arn\9  of  this  kind,  created  by  the 
war,  enabled  the  firm  to  dispose  of  their  whole  pro- 
duct to  a  single  firm  of  purchasing  agents  for  the 
State  of  Kentucky  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
war.  The  business  proved  very  lucrative,  and  Mr. 
Williams  retired  from  the  firm  in  1805,  with  a  com- 
petence, and  has  not  since  been  engaged  in  active 
business. 

He  has  not,  however,  been  idle,  having  found 
ample  field  for  mental  activity  and  usefulness,  in 
congenial  duties  connected  with  the  banks  and  other 
corporate  interests  with  which  he  has  been  associ- 
ated. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Union  (Congregational)  Church,  always  promi- 
nent and  active  in  parish  matters. 

He  was  the  treasurer  of  the  Building  Committee 
when  the  present  edifice  was  built,  and  for  many 
months  devoted  his  personal  attention  to  the  super- 
intendence of  the  work. 

One  of  the  original  members  of  the  Mechanics'  Asso- 
ciation, he  has  been  a  life  member  for  over  thirty  years, 
and  has  filled  various  offices  in  that  organization. 

As  a  member  of  the  Legislature  he  was  actively 
interested  in  procuring  the  charter  for  the  People's 
Savings  Bank,  and  has  been  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  that  bank  for  over  twenty  years,  rendering  valu- 
able service  on  the  Financial  Committee,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  that  institution. 

He  has  also  been  a  director  of  the  Worcester  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company  for  the  past  fifteen  years, 
and  for  about  an  equal  period  he  has  been  identified 
with  the  management  of  the  Worcester  Protective 
Union  as  the  chairman  of  its  Board  of  Trade. 

He  has  recently  been  chosen  one  of  the  auditors 
of  the  Providence  &  Worcester  Railroad  Corporation. 
Always  a  man  of  strong  political  convictions,  and 
stanehly  Republican,  he  is  as  nearly  devoid  of  po- 
litical ambition  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be,  and 
although  frequently  urged  to  accept  public  office,  he 
has  steadfastly  sliunned  its  honors  and  responsi- 
bilities for  the  past  twenty  years. 

He  has,  however,  served  four  terms  in  the  State 
Legislature  as  a  Representative  from  Ward  8,  in 
the  years  1808  and  'G4,  and  in  1868  and  '09. 


During  his  first  term  of  service  the  Hon.  Alexan- 
der H.  Bullock  was  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
during  his  second  term  his  neighbor  and  townsman 
was  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Mr.  Williams  was  re- 
garded as  the  Speaker's  and  Governor's  right-hand 
man  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and 
Claims,  in  all  legislation  touching  the  economic  ad- 
ministration of  the  government, 

Warren  Williams  married  Harriet  M.  Whittaker, 
of  Princeton,  Mass.,  in  1838,  and  the  fortunate  couple 
celebr.ated  their  golden  wedding  anniversary  on  the 
loth  of  May  last. 

They  have  two  children — a  daughter,  the  sunshine 
of  their  declining  years,  and  a  son,  Charles  Austin 
Williams — the  trusted  and  genial  assistant  cashier 
of  the  City  National  Bank,  with  which  institution  he 
has  been  connected  for  twenty-three  years.  Two 
grandchildren — Haskell  and  Warren,  sons  of  Charles 
— represent  the  third  generation  and  perpetuate  the 
name. 

Descended  from  a  line  remarkable  on  both  sides 
for  longevity,  Mr.  Williams  is  still  liale  and  hearty, 
with  his  faculties  undimmed,  although  now  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year. 


GEORGE  SUMNER  BARTON. 

Among  the  most  extensive  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  Worcester  is  that  known  as  the  Rice,  Bar- 
ton &  Fales  Machine  and  Iron  Company.  The  number 
of  workmen  employed  is  large  and  the  products  are 
favorably  known  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Barton,  whose  name  ap|)ears  at  the  head  of  this 
sketch,  was  elected  president  at  the  time  the  com- 
pany was  organized  under  the  act  of  incorporation, 
in  1867;  he  had,  however,  been  connected  with  the 
business  from  1845,  at  which  time  he  entered  as  an 
apprentice.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  faithfully 
served  his  time,  and  step  by  step  came  to  be,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  a  partner.  At  present  the  manu- 
factures are  chiefly  of  machinery  for  paper-making 
and  for  printing  calico,  delaines  and  woolens,  for 
hydraulic  presses  and  other  similar  heavy  iron  work. 
The  business  is  among  the  most  extensive  and  pros- 
perous in  the  city. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Barton  firet  came  Worcester  was 
but  an  insignificant  place  compared  with  what  it 
now  is.  But  she  was  always  fi)rtunate,  above  most 
other  places,  in  having  among  her  people  individuals 
conspicuous  in  various  so-called  upper  walks  of  life — 
individuals  who  gave  her  a  wide  reputation  and  dis- 
tinguished name."  And  though  at  the  present  time 
she  can  number  among  her  citizens  those  well-fitted 
to  sustain  her  reputation  for  statesmanship,  for  learn- 
ing and  social  culture,  it  may  yet  be  questioned 
whether  she  is  not  fast  approaching  that  period  in 
her  history  when  she  will  be  best  known  for  her 
adiievements  in  the  industrial  pursuits;  for  her  great 
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and  varied  mechanical  works ;  for  her  many  useful 
inventions,  and  her  countless  ingenious  labor-saving 
contrivances.  Which  class  of  individuals  alluded  to 
— the  learned  or  the  mechanical — will  prove  most 
conducive  to  her  prosperity  and  final  greatness  the 
writer  is  not  competent  to  predict. 

It  is  not  wise,  perhaps,  to  malce  comparisons  among 
those  to  whom  Worcester  is  so  greatly  indebted,  in  a 
mechanical  way,  where  so  many  appear  on  almost 
the  same  footing.  But  of  the  individual  whose  name 
is  placed  above  it  may  be  said,  without  detracting 
aught  from  any  other  whose  name  stands  higli  on  the 
roll  of  useful  citizens,  that  his  integrity  of  character 
and  his  career  of  industry,  perseverance  and  self-dis- 
cipline furnishes  an  example  that  may  be  profitably 
followed  by  every  young  man  who  aspires  to  a  posi- 
tion of  thrift  and  respectability  like  that  which  he 
now  occupies. 

The  services  of  Mr.  Barton  have  been  in  requisi- 
tion from  time  to  time  in  public  offices  where  quick 
apprehension,  good  judgment  and  prompt  action 
were  necessary.  He  has  served  several  terms  in  the 
Common  Council  and  likewise  in  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men ;  has  been  a  Legislative  Senator,  and  in  various 
offices  of  a  more  private  character,  like  that  of  rail- 
road director  and  president,  and  as  trustee,  vice- 
president  and  president  of  the  County  Mechanics' 
Association  has  rendered  valuable  service.  In  all 
the  various  official  positions  he  has  consented  to 
occupy  he  has  acquitted  himself  with  honor  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents. 

Mr.  Barton  was  born  in  the  picturesque  town  of 
Millbury,  on  the  18th  of  .luly,  1825,  and  is  yet  in  the 
vigor  of  manhood.  His  education  was  better  than 
that  of  several  other  prosperous  individuals  named 
in  the  present  work,  inasmuch  as  he  added  to  his 
district  school  training  an  academic  course.  His 
father,  Kufus  Barton,  was  the  parent  of  nine  chil- 
dren, George  S.  being  the  youngest.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  left  home  and  immediately  applied  him- 
self to  learning  the  trade  of  machinist — the  trade 
which  of  all  others  was  no  doubt  best  fitted  to  his 
genius  and  inclination,  a  fact  which  his  subsequent 
uniform  success  has  abundantly  verified.  We  find 
him  now,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  a  person  of  dig- 
nified presence  and  genial  manners,  liberal  in  his 
views,  and  maintaining  towards  all  classes  the  bear- 
ing of  a  gentleman.  In  politics  he  has  always  been 
a  pronounced  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
publican party. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  manufacturing  line 
which  has  here  been  chiefly  spoken  of  that  Mr.  Bar- 
ton's skill,  shrewdness  and  various  talents  have  been 
exclusively  exercised.  In  other  pursuits  he  has  been 
active,  ever  exercising  those  peculiar  qualities  that 
are  sure,  in  the  absence  of  casual  interference,  to  lead 
on  to  fortune. 

He  has  been  an  extensive  traveler  ;  not  so  much  in 
other  quarters  of  the  world  as  in  our   own  country. 


If  he  has  not  visited  every  State  and  Territory  of  the 
Union,  he  has  almost  every  one,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  neighboring  islands, — Cuba  and  Vancouver 
among  the  numbei'.  And  having  circulated  among 
the  more  intelligent  classes,  with  his  observing  and 
inquiring  mind,  he  has  stored  up  a  fund  of  valuable 
and  available  knowledge,  which  he  knows  well  how 
to  use  for  himself  and  healthfully  dispense  to  others. 
Mr.  Barton  has  had  a  son  an(J  daughter.  The  son, 
Charles  S.  Barton,  is  now  president  of  the  company 
of  which  his  father  is  treasurer. 


.TOHN   DANA   LOVELL. 

Mr.  Lovell  was  born  in  Worcester  on  tlie  30th  of 
April,  1818,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Cyrus  and  Lois 
Lovell,  then  occupying  a  farm  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  ;  and  until  he  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age  he 
pursued  the  vocation  of  husbandman  as  his  chief  em- 
ployment. His  advantages  for  education  were  quite 
limited,  the  District  School,  with  a  year  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  supplying  about  all  that  he 
could  gain.  He  taught  two  terms,  after  which,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  settled  on  a  farm. 

When  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight 
Mr.  Lovell  disposed  of  his  farm  and  stock  and  moved 
into  the  town,  which  had  then  adopted  the  city  form 
of  government.  Here  he  continued  somewhat  in  the 
agricultural  line  by  establishing  an  agricultural  ware- 
house and  seed-store.  This  was  in  July,  1857  ;  and  he 
followed  the  business  nearly  a  score  of  years,  or  until 
October,  1875.  At  the  latter  date,  having  been  so 
successful  as  to  accumulate  such  a  fortune  as  was 
deemed  sufficient  for  all  necessary  wants  and  reason- 
able desires,  he  retired  from  busy  mercantile  pursuits, 
and  has  since  lived  a  life  of  ease,  so  far  as  the  cares, 
perplexities  and  annoyances  of  active  business  are 
concerned.  But  he  has  by  no  means  passed  his  time 
in  "inglorious  ease,"  without  taking  part  in  the  mani- 
fold works  of  charity  and  benevolence,  in  which 
every  true  philanthropist  delights  to  engage,  and  in 
which,  at  all  times,  there  is  enough  to  do.  In  all 
such  works  he  has  been  active  and  liberal,  to  a  degree 
that  has  received  the  merited  applause  of  every  well- 
wisher  to  the  community. 

During  these  latter  years,  however,  he  has  had 
much  to  do  in  a  line  that  requires  prudence,  judg- 
ment and  no  small  amount  of  patience.  The  line 
here  alluded  to  is  that  connected  with  the  care  and 
disposal  of  estates  as  trustee,  executor  or  adminis- 
trator. He" has  had  much  of  this  kind  of  business  in 
hand,  and  has  succeeded  in  settling  matters  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  reasonable  parties  concerned, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal,  where  so  many  conflict- 
ing interests  and  jealousies  are  liable  to  intervene 
to  the  entanglement  of  claims  and  interests  and  the 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  families. 

And  then,  in  other  offices  of  honor  and  trust,  he 
has   employed   many  hours  of  labor  and  anxiety  in 
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the  endeavor  to  secure  what  was  equitable  and  right 
between  man  and  man.  He  is  a  director  in  the  First 
Nntii)nal  Insurance  Company,  a  trustee  in  the  Me- 
ciianics'  Havings  IJank,  a  trustee  in  the  Rural  Ceme- 
tery Associiition  iiiul  a  trustee  in  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Worcester  County.  His  duties  in  these 
|)ositions,  and  others  not  named,  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  require  such  unremitting  attention  that  he 
can  have  little  time  to  devote  to  indolent  ease.  He 
is  not  a  shirk,  as  too  many  of  us  are  liable  to  be  in 
otlices  t«  which  no  pecuniary  reward  is  attached. 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  with  his  time  so  filled, 
little  could  be  spared  for  politics  and  the  stirring  af- 
fairs of  public  life ;  and,  besides,  his  natural  taste 
does  not  lead  that  way.  He,  however,  never  shrank 
from  the  duties  that  he  felt  it  incumbent  to  assume. 
In  18G7  and  '08  he  was  an  alderman,  and  in  1877 
and  '78  he  was  a  Representative  in  the  General 
Court. 

As  a  party  adherent  Mr.  Lovell  was  an  old-time 
Whig;  on  the  disruption  of  that  organization  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Free  Soil  party,  and  thence 
passed  into  the  present  Republican  party,  in  which 
he  still  remains,  ever  ready  to  liberally  contribute 
for  the  maintenance  of  principles  which  commend 
themselves  to  him  as  best  adapted  to  the  general 
good. 

In  religion  Mr.  Lovell  h.as  always  adhered  to  what 
is  popularly  known  as  the  orthodox  faith, — in  other 
words,  the  faith  of  the  old  New  England  fathers, — 
the  Trinitarian  Congregational.  And  he  has  for 
these  many  years  been  so  prompt  in  his  religious 
duties  and  so  liberal  in  his  contributions  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  worship,  as  well  as  all  ap- 
proved charitable  and  benevolent  enterprises,  that 
he  will  be  sadly  missed  when  the  hour  for  his  final 
withdrawal  arrives. 

Mr.  Lovell  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
was  Eleanor  Winch,  with  whom  he  was  united  April 
18,  1843,  and  who  died  April  26,  1882.  His  second 
wife,  whom  he  married  November  20,  1883,  was  Mrs. 
Ellen  C.  Bigelow,  widow  of  Samuel  T.  Bigelow,  and 
who  was  the  mother  of  two  daughters  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage  with  Mr.  Lovell,  which  daughters  and 
their  mother  are  still  living. 

A  life  so  full  of  activity  in  business  and  in  the 
performance  of  social  duties  as  that  of  Mr.  Lovell 
may  well  merit  a  more  extended  notice  than  is  here 
given,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  example.  But  some 
men  are  so  sensitive  as  to  having  their  trumpets 
blown,  as  the  vulgar  expression  is,  that  one  who 
would  willingly  accord  what  is  really  due  is  restricted 
and  admonished.  To  most  of  us  a  lively  blast  on 
the  trumpet  of  praise  now  and  then  is  quite  refresh- 
ing, but  Mr.  Lovell  is  not  one  liable  to  appreciate 
laudation,  and  so  no  further  attempt  will  be  made  to 
thwart  his  expressed  desire. 


EDWARD  EARLE. 

Edward  Earle  was  born  in  Leicester,  Mass.,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1811.  He  was  the  fifth  generation  from 
Ralph  Earle,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  who  settled 
in  Leicester  in  1717,  and  the  seventh  from  Ralph  I]arle, 
who  came  from  England  about  1030.  His  father,  Tim- 
othy Earle  (a  successful  card-maker,  like  his  brothers), 
was  the  fifth  son  of  Robert  Earle,  Jr.,  whose  five  sons 
all  settled  on  neighboring  farms  in  sight  of  the  pa- 
ternal home.  His  mother  was  Ruth  Keese,  from 
Peru,  N.  Y.,  to  which  place  she  removed  from  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  with  her  parents,  when  but  four  years 
of  age,  her  father  having  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  the  then  wild  region  around  Lake  Champlain. 
Her  mother  was  a  talented  member  of  the  Halleck 
family  and  an  intimate  friend  of  many  of  the  promi- 
nent personages  of  her  time.  From  his  mother's  side 
he  inherited,  mainly,  "  that  calmness  and  soundness 
of  judgment"  which  were  among  his  chief  character- 
istics. 

His  father  died  when  Edward  was  about  eightyears 
old,  and  his  mother  afterwards  married  her  husband's 
brother  Henry,  who,  being  an  invalid  for  a  great  part 
of  his  after-life,  the  care  of  the  large  farm  and  the 
management  of  the  saw-mill  upon  it  devolved  upon 
Edward  at  a  very  early  age.  Here  he  developed  those 
traits  of  industry  and  thrift  which  were  natural  to 
him  and  which  were  conspicuous  throughout  his  life. 
He  attended  the  district  school  and  the  academy  in 
Leicester,  and  completed  his  education  at  Friends' 
School  in  Providence,  R.  I.  He  subsequently  taught 
the  school  in  the  district  in  which  he  lived.  In  1832, 
soon  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
went  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  became  engaged  in 
mercantile  business,  temporarily  as  clerk  in  the  Hour 
and  grain  store  of  his  cousin,  Robert  Earle,  and  after- 
wards in  co-partnership  with  Gen.  Nathan  Heard. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  183.5,  he  married  Ann  Barker 
Buflum,  daughter  of  David  and  Susan  Ann  Bufi'um, 
of  Middletown,  R.  I.,  a  woman  of  great  intelligence 
and  decision  of  character,  who  joined  heartily  with 
her  husband  in  the  enterprises  of  benevolence  and 
philanthropy  which  engaged  so  mUch  of  his  time 
and  attention. 

Their  only  child,  Anne  Buffum  Earle,  married,  in 
1865,  James  S.  Rogers,  now  of  Rockport,  Mass. 

Before  his  marriage,  in  1835,  he  had  left  the  flour 
business  and  h.ad  become  connected  with  Joseph 
Pratt,  under  the  firm-name  of  Pratt  &  Earle.  This 
house  was  for  many  years  more  extensively  engaged 
in  the  iron  and  steel  business  than  any  other  in  Wor- 
cester County,  and  he  retained  his  interest  in  it  long 
after  the  establishment  and  the  assured  success  of  his 
additional  business,  as  the  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  T.  K.  Earle  &  Co. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Silas  Earle,  in 
1842,  his  brother,  Timothy  K.  Earle,  then  in  his  mi- 
nority, purchased  an  interest  in  the  machine-card 
business  of  their  late  uncle,  and  after  two  changes  in 
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the  firm,  in  a  very  brief  period,  Edward  bought  the 
interest  of  his  cousin  Timothy,  and  a  co-partnership 
was  formed  with  his  brother  Timothy  K.,  under  the 
title  of  T.  K.  Earle  &  Co.,  which  continued  until  his 
retirement  in  1869.  For  a  short  period  after  embark- 
ing in  this  business  it  was  continued  in  the  Silas 
Earle  factory  in  Leicester,  and  then  removed  to  Wor- 
cester. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  firm  of  T.  K.  Earle 
&  Co.  he  took  no  active  part  in  business,  although 
his  time  was  fully  occupied  with  his  real-estate  inter- 
ests, and  in  the  management  of  public  and  private 
trusts.  His  public  life  began  in  1843,  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  the  town  of  Worcester. 
In  1851  he  was  a  Representative  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture— the  memorable  year  in  which,  after  an  "earnest 
and  protracted  struggle,"  Charles  Sumner  was  elected 
Senator  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  185.3 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the 
city  of  Worcester,  and  from  18(31  to  1871  he  was  a 
member  of  the  School  Board  of  the  city,  resigning 
his  ofiice  in  1871  to  accept  the  mayoralty,  to  which 
he  wa.s  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Hon.  James  B.  Blake. 

While  on  the  School  Board  he  was  a  zealous  ad- 
vocate of  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  the  public 
schools,  was  interested  in  the  Training  School,  and 
afterwards  in  the  establishment  of  the  State  Normal 
School.  "  He  was  always  prompt  in  attention  to 
business  and  level-headed,  while  not  too  conserva- 
tive." 

As  Mayor,  he  was  an  "  honest,  faithful  and  hon- 
ored public  servant,  careful  of  the  rights  and  property 
of  the  citizens;  infusing  by  his  personal  presenceand 
the  purity  of  his  private  character  into  every  depart- 
ment of  the  city  government  the  ideas  of  honesty, 
justice  and  frugality.  His  motto  seemed  to  be 
'Substance,  and  not  Form,'  and  this  idea  pervaded 
his  acts  through  life.  His  was  a  most  illustrious  ex- 
ample of  that  pure,  original  Quaker  simplicity  which 
adorns  and  beautifies,  while  it  ennobles  and  Chris- 
tianizes everybody  and  everything  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact. 

"  He  always  bore  the  burdens  and  honors  of  public 
office  with  quiet  and  unostentatious  dignity,  and 
labored  with  his  full  ability  faithfully  to  discharge  all 
its  trusts  and  duties.  At  the  time  when  the  Gov- 
ernment was  seeking  new  methods  of  dealing  with  its 
wards  on  the  frontier,  he  was  selected  by  the  Society 
of  Friends  as  one  of  the  Indian  Commissioners,  to  act 
in  consultation  and  connection  with  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  President.  He  personally  visited 
the  Indians  in  their  places  of  abode,  studied  their 
condition  and  needs,  and  pressed  his  opinions  with 
the  vigor  of  one  who  knew  whereof  he  spoke." 

He  was  interested  in  the  anti-slavery  movement 
from  the  beginning.  The  wrongs  and  sufferings  of 
the  negro  always  worked  upon  his  sympathy  to  a 
great  extent,  and  his  mind  was  busy  with  schemes 


for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  race 
generally,  or  for  some  individual  member  thereof. 
It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  after  the  procla- 
mation of  emancipation  was  issued,  he  should  seek 
to  do  .something  to  help  the  colored  people  to  take 
their  proper  place  in  the  State  and  community.  He 
was  very  early  made  one  of  the  committee  of  New 
England  Friends  to  investigate  as  to  the  most  desi- 
rable place  to  establish  a  Freedman's  Mission.  To 
this  end  he,  with  others,  visited  various  points  along 
the  line  of  division  between  the  North  and  South, 
calling  upon  General  Grant  at  his  headquarters  and 
making  other  interesting  visits.  Washington  was 
chosen  as  the  point  for  the  operations  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  spent  weeks  and  months  there  at  diff'er- 
ent  times  attending  to  the  interests  of  the  mission. 
After  that  particular  enterprise  was  abandoned,  he 
continued  to  contribute  to  the  good  work  through 
other  schools,  although  he  never  took  active  part  in 
the  management  of  any  other.  He  was  also,  for 
many  years,  a  member  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  Friends'  denominational  school  in  Providence, 
R.  I. 

As  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and 
in  his  later  years  its  chairman,  he  found  a  place 
where  the  innate  tendency  of  his  character,  his  earn- 
est conviction,  clear  insight  and  philanthropic  heart 
made  him  of  more  value  than  men  of  more  shining 
talents  and  of  restless  ambition  could  have  been. 
He  had  no  theories  to  defend ;  no  cumbrous  equip- 
ment of  book-learning  or  class-prejudice  in  which  to 
encase  himself  against  the  impressions  of  the  heart, — 
the  call  of  duty  and  of  reason.  He  gave  himself 
wholly  to  the  monitions  of  the  "  inward  voice,"  fol- 
lowing as  that  directed,  no  matter  what  might  be  the 
outward  condition.  This  is  a  high  quality,  sure  to 
give  dignity  to  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  men  in 
whom  it  appears ;  and  in  Edward  Earle  it  was 
tainted  neither  by  self-conceit  nor  by  any  morose, 
suspicious  or  grudging  sentiments.  He  was  a  plain, 
good  man,  with  a  serious  kindliness  of  mien,  and  in 
spirit  one  of  those 

"  Religious  men  who  give  to  God  and  men  their  dues." 

In  his  religious  sympathies  he  was  with  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  in  which  he  was  an  active  and 
prominent  member.  He  was  a  Friend,  indeed,  worthy 
of  the  name  which  the  followers  of  George  Fox,  with 
modest  discrimination,  had  chosen  for  themselves. 

His  youth  and  middle  life  were  laborious  and  suc- 
cessful. No  dollar  of  his  wealth  was  unjustly  earned, 
or  left  harm  or  wrong  behind  in  the  earning.  He 
did  not  crave  excessive  riches,  but  retired  in  due 
season  from  the  accumulation  of  wealtli  to  what  was 
more  consistent  with  his  plan  of  life, — the  moderate 
and  benevolent  use  of  it.  He  was  a  faithful  steward 
of  what  was  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  no  small  part 
of  his  means,  as  well  as  of  his  time,  was  given  to 
public  uses  or  in  acts  of  charity.     The  catalogue  of 
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his  frood  <lee<ls  is  too  long  to  be  written  on  earth, 
ami  no  man  took  less  pains  to  publish  them.  Of  his 
public  employment.s  none  were  very  conspicuous. 
Such  he  never  sought,  being  more  anxious  to  juit  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  than  to  ride  in  the  cushioned 
seat. 

Jt  is  worth  mentioning  that  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, having  signed  the  call  for  the  first  meeting  in 
1865,  and  having  been  a  constant  member  after- 
wards, though  seldom  taking  part  in  any  but  the 
business  meetings.  In  this,  as  in  many  of  his  other 
affairs,  his  wife  was  one  with  himself,  and  they  were 
earnest  from  the  first  that  women  should  have  a 
place  in  the  government  of  the  association,  which 
has  always  been  the  case.  In  person  he  was  tall, 
robust  and  fine-looking.  He  generally  was  blessed 
with  excellent  health  ;  but  when  a  severe  cold,  taken 
in  a  damp,  unhealed  car,  on  a  raw  spring  day,  devel- 
oped into  pneumonia,  his  system  failed  to  rally  from 
the  disease,  and  he  quietly  passed  from  this  life  on 
the  19th  of  May,  1877,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of 
his  age.  His  connection  with  many  and  varied  in- 
terests, and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
community  led  to  very  general  expressions  of  respect 
and  sorrow  in  the  public  prints,  from  which,  and 
from  "  Ralph  Earle  and  his  Descendants,"  by  Pliny 
Earle,  M.D.,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  the  foregoing 
account  is  mostly  taken. 


TIMOTHY   KEESE    EARLE. 

Of  the  many  beautiful  mansions  that  adorn  the 
picturesque  heights  of  Worcester,  and  by  their  solid- 
ity of  construction,  well-chosen  and  commanding 
situations,  invite  the  notice  of  the  passer-by,  few 
equal  that  reared  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  It 
is  of  stone,  in  a  stately  architectural  style,  almost 
baronial  in  proportions,  and  commands  interesting 
views  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country. 

As  the  stranger  pauses  to  admire  this  elegant 
abode  he  naturally  desires  to  learn  something  of  the 
one  by  whom  it  was  reared.  To  his  many  friends, 
and  to  the  great  body  of  his  fellow-citizens  who  knew 
him  in  life,  his  history  may  appear  almost  too  famil- 
iar to  need  recapitulation.  He  was  born  in  Leicester, 
Worcester  County,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1823,  was 
a  son  of  Henry  and  Ruth  Earle,  and  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  seventh  generation  of  Ralph  Earle,  an 
early  settler  of  Leicester.  The  great-great-grand- 
father of  Mr.  Earle  was  also  named  Ralph.  He  was 
a  noted  artist,  and  is  supposed  to  have  produced  the 
first  widely-known  historical  paintings  in  this  coun- 
try, being  four  views  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington. 
After  the  Revolution  he  went  to  England,  studied 
under  West,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Among  bis  works  while  abroad  was  a 
portrait  of  King  George  III.  After  bis  return,  in 
178(3,  he  exercised  his   skill  in    illustrating  various 


interesting  scenes  in  American  history  and  scenery, 
as  well  as  painting  a  number  of  portraits  of  eminent 
men  of  the  time,  among  them  those  of  President 
Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  and  Governor  Strong,  of 
Massachusetts.  Tliis  Ralph's  brother  James  was  also 
an  artist  of  note,  but  chiefly  confined  himself  to  por- 
traits. Several  other  members  of  the  old  Earle  family 
of  licicester  might  be  named,  did  space  allow,  and 
much  added  regarding  their  skill  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
their  inventions  and  their  enterprise,  all  which  would 
\  tend  to  show  that  it  was  and  is  a  family  to  which  the 
j  industrial  community,  and  all  others  in  fact,  are 
greatly  indebted. 

But  it  is  to  the  late  Timothy  K.  Earle,  who  died 
on  the  1st  of  October,  1881,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight 
years,  and  whose  portrait  appears  in  connection  with 
I  this  sketch,  that  our  remarks  must  chiefly  apply.     As 
j  before  stated,  he  was  born  in  the  good  old  town  of 
Leicester,  January  11,  1823.     He  obtained  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  in  the  common  village  school, 
;  was  subsequently  a  pupil  in  Leicester  Academy  and 
in   the  Friends'  School  in   Providence,  R.  I.     And 
though  he  did  not  professedly  become  what  the  world 
callsascholarly  man,he  was  yet  competent  to  take  an 
intelligent  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  higher  topics 
of  the  day.     He  became  a  resident  of  Worcester   in 
1842. 

Mr.  Earle  was  twice  married,  bis  first  wife  having 
been  Nancy  T.,  daughter  of  William  E.  Hacker,  of 
Philadelphia,  the  marriage  taking  place  September 
12,  1849.  By  her  he  had  five  daughters  and  one  son. 
Two  of  the  daughters  are  now  living — Marianna  JI., 
wife  of  Edwin  Brown,  of  Worcester,  and  Nancy  H. 
His  second  wife  was  Caroline  C,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Osborne,  of  Dover,  N.  H.  By  her  he  had  three 
children,  two  of  whom,  Daniel  Osborne  Earle  and 
Caroline  Earle,  are  now  living.  The  beautiful  home- 
stead is  still  occupied  by  the  family,  its  many  olyects 
of  refined  ornamentation,  the  accumulations  of 
wealth  and  taste,  rendering  it  an  enviable  home,  with 
only  the  recollection  of  the  loss  of  the  revered  head 
of  the  household  to  mar  the  enjoyable  serenity. 

In  a  carefully-prepared  family  history,  entitled 
"Ralph  Earle  and  His  Descendants,''  compiled  by 
Pliny  Earle,  of  Northampton,  is  given  a  concise  ac- 
count of  the  business  career  of  Mr.  Earle,  from  which 
the  following  is  quoted  :  "  He  lived  with  his  parents, 
and  when  not  at  school  assisted  upon  the  farm  until 
after  the  decease  of  bis  uncle,  Silas  Earle,  when  he 
purchased,  in  company  with  Reuben  Randall,  the 
card-setting  machines,  which  had  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  growth  of  the  estate  left  by  Silas.  The 
several  changes  of  ownership  of  Randall's  interest 
followed  that  purchase,  until  the  final  formation  of 
the  firm  '  T.  K.  Earle  &  Company,'  with  Timothy  K. 
and  his  elder  half-brother,  Edward  Earle,  as  the  sole 
co-partners,  together  with  the  removal  of  the  business 
to  Worcester,  have  also  been  mentioned.  When  this 
company  was  formed  Timothy  K.  was  still  in  his  min- 
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ority,  and  neither  of  its  meinbers,had  any  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  business.  But  Timothy  K.  was  en- 
dowed with  a  large  share  of  that  mechanical  ingenuity 
which  had  previously  appeared  in  several  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  He  was  quick  of  perception,  apt 
to  learn,  industrious,  energetic  and  persevering,  and 
not  devoid,  withal,  of  a  justifiable  ambition,  while 
Edward  was  a  careful  and  prudent  financier,  who  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  mercantile  principles  and 
methods  from  his  experience  in  another  line  of  busi- 
ness, and  who  possessed  a  constitutional  calmness 
and  soundness  of  judgment  matured  by  years  and  im- 
proved by  practice." 

Thus  equipped  at  the  beginning,  Timothy  K.  de- 
voted himself  to  the  work  with  a  degree  of  assiduity 
and  activity  indicative,  not  only  of  a  mind  which  ac- 
knowledges no  criterion  but  success,  but  prophetic  ol 
the  assurance  of  that  success.  It  is  not  our  intention, 
as  not  necessarily  our  province,  to  give  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  business  of  T.  K.  Earle  &  Company,  or 
the  steps  by  which  their  establishment  was  enlarged, 
until  it  became,  as  it  still  continues  to  be,  the  most 
extensive  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Edward 
Earle  retired  from  it  in  18()9,  and  his  interest  was 
purchased  by  his  half-brother,  Thomas,  who  died  in 
1871.  In  1872  Edwin  Brown,  of  Worcester,  son-in- 
law  of  T.  K.  Earle,  became  a  partner,  and  in  1880  a 
company,  under  the  name  of  "  The  T.  K.  Earle  Man- 
ufacturing Company,"'  was  organized  with  T.  K. 
Earle  as  president  and  Edwin  Brown  as  agent  and 
treasurer.  Of  Timothy  K.  Earle  it  has  been  justly 
said:  "Quick  to  recognize  ability  in  others,  and  to 
appreciate  what  was  needed  in  his  business,  he  always 
associated  with  himself  employees  and  mechanics  of 
only  the  highest  ability.'' 

Mr.  Earle  was  long  an  ardent  advocate  of  temper- 
ance principles,  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  that  and 
other  reformatory  and  benevolent  causes,  and  his  ex- 
ertions were  so  highly  appreciated,  and  the  reliance 
on  his  ability  and  integrity  so  great,  that  the  "  Pro- 
hibition "  party,  in  1880  and '81,  nomiiiated  him  for 
the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor. 

In  religious  sentiment  Mr.  Earle  adhered  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  actively  participating  in  their 
business  meetings,  and  being  sometimes  a  speaker  in 
their  worshiping  assemblies. 

The  extensive  business  relations  of  Mr.  Earle  drew 
so  largely  upon  his  time  and  attention  that  he  had 
little  to  spare  for  the  duties  of  public  office,  for  which, 
indeed,  he  had  little  taste  or  inclination.  He  served 
in  hardly  any  office,  excepting  that  of  School  Com- 
mittee. 


WILLIAM    HENEY    HEYWOOD. 

Mr.  Heywood  was  born  in  AVorcester  on  the  14th 
of  April,  1817.  He  early  became  aware  that  his  suc- 
cess in  life  depended  on  his  own  exertions,  and,  with- 
out a  murmur  at  the  apparently  more  fortunate  situa- 
tion of  others,  or  a  shade  of  envy,  addressed  himself 


bravely  to  the  work  before  him.  From  the  time  he 
was  able  to  wield  the  hoe  and  rake  until  seventeen 
years  of  age  he  labored  on  a  farm,  during  which  time 
he  availed  himself  of  the  oijportunities  afforded  by 
the  district  school  to  procure  such  education  as 
would  be  required  in  the  position  he  was  probably 
destined  to  occupy.  Not  only  was  this  accomplished, 
but  the  foundation  was  laid  for  such  after-acquire- 
ments as  now  enable  him  to  maintain  a  most  credit- 
able standing. 

At  about  the  age  of  seventeen  years  Mr.  Heywood 
began  his  apprenticeship  at  carpentering.  Apjiren- 
ticeship  in  those  days  was  very  diflerent  from  appren- 
ticeship at  the  present  time,  and  it  may  not  be  invid- 
ious to  claim  that  while  the  labors  and  hardships  of 
the  aiiprenlice  of  the  old  time  were  more  burdensome 
than  they  could  be  now,  more  thorough  instruction 
and  discipline  were  acquired.  The  employment  of 
machinery  nowadays  in  every  department  of  me- 
chanics and  its  adaptation  to  every  detail  has  ren- 
dered much  of  the  former  personal  skill  obsolete. 
Mr.  Heywood  was  a  well-instructed  workman,  and 
successfully  pursued  the  business  of  carpenter  for 
some  twenty-five  years — till  1853.  He  then  engaged 
in  other  occupations,  that  demanded  less  personal  ex- 
posure. 

After  retiring  from  his  earlier  pursuits  and  being  in 
Qiore  independent  circumstances, — not,  indeed,  where 
entire  leisure  could  be  indulged  in,  but  circumstances 
in  which  his  services  were  not  in  such  constant  and 
imperativedemand, — he  felt  at  liberty  to  accept  various 
duties  of  a  public  nature:  duties  which,  though  un- 
sought, he  could  not  well  refuse.  He  has  been  from 
time  to  time  in  the  service  of  the  city,  and  always 
merited  and  received  the  approbation  of  his  constitu- 
ents by  his  judgment,  skill  and  carefulness.  He 
served  as  street  commissioner  two  years  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council  four  years.  And 
though  in  the  latter  office  he  did  not  pose  as  an  orator, 
his  diligence  and  wise  suggestions  did  not  fail  to  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

In  various  capacities,  too,  of  a  semi-public  charac- 
ter he  has  served  the  interests  of  the  community. 
He  has  been  much  employed  in  appraising  estates 
and  administering  estates  of  deceased  persons.  And 
in  these,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  had  much  to 
do  in  that  line  of  business,  great  care  and  patience 
are  required  to  elucidate  complex  interests  and  decide 
conflicting  claims.  The  best  evidence  of  his  success 
in  all  matters  of  this  kind  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  so  many  and  such 
urgent  calls  for  his  services. 

Mr.  Heywood  early  imbibed  a  love  for  reading,  and 
many  a  delightful  and  profitable  hour  has  he  spent 
in  following  out  the  thought  or  suggestion  of  some 
approved  author.  And  now,  in  his  advanced  years, 
he  finds  much  satisfaction  and  solid  comfort  in  the 
habit  so  long  indulged. 

In  his  religious   sentiments  Mr.  Heywood  has  ad- 
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Iicri'il  teiiaiioiisly  to  tlie  Ikitli  of  his  futhers— tlie 
Triiiitiiriiin  Congregational  ;  or,  as  it  is  now  most 
coninionly  called,  the  Orthodox— and  for  many  years 
has  been  a  consistent  and  liberal-handed  member  of 
the  Old  8011111,  or  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Worcester. 

Mr.  Heywood  was  united  in  marriage,  December  HI, 
1844,  with  Mary  G.  .Sutton,  of  Worcester.  And  the 
fruit  of  the  union  was  si-K  children,  only  two  of 
whom  (both  married  daugiiters)  are  now  living. 

It  is  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  the  life  of  Mr.  Hey- 
wood has  not  been  an  eventful  one.  But  it  is  such  an 
one  as  many  who  have  made  a  more  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  world,  would  wish,  at  tlie  last,  they  had 
imitated.  Hy  example  it  attracts  and  by  example  it 
warns,  thus  accomplishing  a  most  worthy  end.  To 
such  men  it  matters  little  whether  or  not  the  trumpet 
of  fame  sounds  along  their  path  in  life,  for  they  real- 
ize that  its  keenest  blast  can  never  reach  the  other 
shore. 


D.WID   WHITCOMB.' 

David  Whitcoml)  was  a  son,  and  a  true  son,  of  that 
steadfast  commonwealth,  the  Granite  State.  Rugged, 
solid,  unhewn,  and  down  out  of  sight,  he  was  a 
foundation  man  and  men  builded  upon  him.  He 
came  of  sturdy  stock.  John  Whitcomb  was  his 
earliest  ancestor  in  America  and  with  his  wife 
Frances  was  living  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1638. 
Removing  to  Lancaster  in  1654,  he  there  died  in 
1662,  leaving  his  widow  to  survive  him  for  nine  years 
longer.  From  this  original  pair  the  line  descended 
through  three  generations  of  Jonathans  to  Abner 
who  was  in  the  5th  from  John  and  was  the  ninth 
child  of  his  parents.  Abner  Whitcomb  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  physical  vigor.  Born  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1733,  he  outlived  three  wives  and  married 
a  tburth  on  the  21st  of  February,  1806,  when  he  had 
just  entered  upon  his  78d  year.  The  name  of  his 
fourth  wife  was  Abigail  Boynton.  When  her  hus- 
band was  seventy-five  years  old,  their  only  child,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born.  The  place  of  his 
birth  was  Hancock,  the  westernmost  town  in  the 
county  of  Hillsborough.  Abner  Whitcomb,  whose 
birthplace  was  Littleton,  Mass.,  had  pushed  north- 
westward about  thirty  miles  into  New  Hampshire 
and  become  one  of  the  foundere  of  Hancock.  There 
it  was  he  had  found  and  married  Abigail,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Boynton.' 

The  tirst  settlement  of  the  town  was  in  171)4.  Fif- 
teen years  after,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1779,  the 
town  was  incorporated  and  then  named  after  the  pa- 
triot whose  bold  and  handsome  autograph  upon  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  familiar  to  every 
school-boy.  The  suggestion  of  the  name  doubtless 
arose  also  from  the  fact  tliat  Governor  Hancock  was 
a  large  proprietor  of  lauds  within  the  township.     It 
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is  a  goodly  town,  full  of  hills  and  valleys  and  ponds 
and  streams.  Of  the  eight  summits  within  its  bor- 
ders, Skatntakee,  the  highest,  has  an  altitude  of  21(10 
feet ;  and  of  its  seven  ponds,  the  largest,  Norway 
Pond,  round  and  shapely,  is  the  jewel  on  its  breast. 
Lying  close  by  the  village  street,  it  is  withal  nature's 
skating  rink  for  the  youth  of  Hancock.  The 
streams,  numerous  but  small,  diverge  from  the  centre 
irregularly  towards  the  circumference.  Its  princii)al 
stream,  the  Contoocook  river,  skirts  its  eastern  bor- 
der. On  the  near  southwestern  horizon  Monadnock 
looms  up  in  solitary  grandeur  nearly  4000  feet  high. 
The  principal  street,  running  east  and  west,  hardly 
more  than  a  furlong  in  length,  broadens  at  the  west 
end  into  a  Common  fronted  by  meeting-house,  town- 
house  and  school-house;  while  the  east  end  branches 
into  three  diverging  roads. 

On  first  coming  to  this  town  Abner  Whitcomb  had 
settled  in  a  level  place  midway  between  Bald  Hill 
and  Norway  Pond  and  a  mile  or  so  north  of  the  lat- 
ter. There  he  remained  until  the  marriage  of  his 
son  John,  when  the  father  gave  up  the  homestead  to 
the  son  and  removed  a  mile  eastward.  But  at  the 
date  of  his  marriage  in  1806  he  was  living  in  a  house 
built  by  him  in  his  old  age  on  5[ain  Street.  In  this 
hou.se,  still  standing,  David  Whitcomb  was  born  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1808.  His  life  in  the  parental 
household  was  of  brief  duration,  and  the  after  years 
of  his  childhood  were  cheerless  and  full  of  hardship. 
Put  out  at  the  age  of  seven  to  live  in  a  family  where 
unkind  treatment  was  his  lot,  a  chore-boy  in  another 
family  at  the  age  of  nine,  riding  horse  to  plow,  driv- 
ing cows  to  jjasture,  tending  a  distillery,  he  found 
little  time  for  schooling,  and  never  had  any  from 
others  worth  speaking  of.  But  in  all  his  after  life  he 
was  going  to  school  to  himself.  Thus  he  became  an 
apt  scholar  of  a  wise  teacher  ;  and  though  it  could 
not  be  said  that  he  grew  wiser  than  his  teacher,  he 
certainly  grew  as  wise.  Meantime,  his  father,  very 
old  and  wholly  blind,  died  when  he  was  twelve  years 
of  age.  His  mother,  leaving  him  behind,  went  to 
reside  with  her  brother,  the  landlord  of  the  Lamb 
tavern  in  Boston  ;  but  in  the  end  returned  to  Han- 
cock and  there  died,  leaving  David  alone  in  the 
world  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  had  never  had  a 
boyhood  nor  enjoyed  the  ameliorations  of  family  life. 
Withal,  as  he  approached  his  majority  he  came  to 
have  a  sickly  and  somewhat  consumptive  habit  of 
body.  It  was  not  strange  that  in  later  life  the  deep, 
almost  preternatural  furrows  of  his  face  told  of  that 
hard,  harsh  discipline  of  his  early  years. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  forth  into  the  world 
afoot  to  seek  his  fortune.  A  farm  in  the  town  of  Gill, 
Mass.,  where  now  stands  Jloody's  Mount  Hermon 
School,  was  his  first  halting  place.  There  he  re- 
mained till  September,  1829,  when  broken  health 
drove  him  back  to  Hancock.  He  had  now  attained 
his  majority  and  found  himself  in  possession  of  about 
$450,  derived  partly  from  his  father's  estate,  partly 
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from  his  mother's,  partly  from  an  uncle's  gift  and  partly 
from  his  own  earnings.  This  little  capital  was  David 
Whitcomb's  nest-egg,  and  the  chickens  were  not  long 
in  coming.  A  step  was  taken  towards  that  result 
when  with  improved  health  he  went  to  Templeton, 
Mass.,  to  ask  for  the  place  of  a  pedler  from  his  cousin, 
John  Boynton,  who  was  a  tinsmith,  But  John  Boyn- 
ton  was  a  cautious  man  and  it  had  not  yet  been 
proved  to  him  that  David  Whitcomb  had  enough  ca- 
pacity to  be  a  tin  pedler.  Foiled  for  awhile  in  this 
forth-putting,  he  went  back  to  Gill,  staid  a  few  weeks, 
then  pushed  on  afoot  to  Northampton  and  ultimately 
to  Ware.  In  Northampton  he  found  a  place  with 
one  Mrs.  Mills  to  have  the  care  of  her  horse  and  help 
in  her  kitchen  at  S5  a  month.  In  Ware  he  sought 
for  work  in  the  mills,  but  found  it  in  the  hotel  of 
Deacon  Porter  in  the  guise  of  building  fires,  helping 
in  the  kitchen  and  blacking  boots.  No  work,  how- 
ever menial,  came  amiss  to  this  dead-in-earnest  young 
man.  At  last  John  Boynton  heard  of  his  doings, 
heard  that  he  was  'smart,'  and  in  January,  1830,  in- 
vited him  back  to  Templeton.  David  Whitcomb  lost 
no  time.  He  went  by  stage  to  Petersham,  thence  on 
foot  to  Templeton  and  on  the  18th  of  the  same  Janu- 
ary made  his  first  trip  on  wheels  as  a  tin  pedler.  It 
was  a  trial  trip,  and  a  second  followed;  for  John 
Boynton,  cautious  to  the  last,  would  not  hire  without 
atrial.  David  Whitcomb  did  not  complain;  it  was 
in  his  nature  to  approve,  rather.  The  trial  was  satis- 
factory, and  an  engagement  for  one  year  followed. 
For  this  service  he  was  to  have  his  board,  .$100  and  a 
"vest  pattern."  This  was  the  turning  point  of  his 
fortunes.  It  was  a  humble  beginning  of  what  was 
destined  to  have  a  noble  ending.  Planting  his  foot 
thus  firmly  on  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder,  he 
mounted  rapidly,  yet  round  by  round,  until  he  stood 
at  the  top.  From  the  pedler's  cart  he  went  into  the 
shop,  then  into  partnership  with  his  employer.  The 
partnership  was  formed  in  1831  with  an  equal  amount 
of  capital  from  each.  In  the  next  year  a  branch  was 
established  in  Leominster  of  which  as  junior  partner 
he  was  put  in  charge.  Under  his  management  the 
business  of  the  branch  soon  surpassed  that  of  the 
principal  establishment  in  Templeton,  and  in  two 
years  he  was  recalled  to  become  the  practical  head 
of  the  whole  concern.  Meantime,  on  going  to  Leo- 
minster he  had  taken  to  wife  Margaret  Cummings,  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Hancock. 
The  union  proved  a  source  of  lifelong  happiness  to 
which  three  children  contributed  in  full  measure. 

■  On  becoming  established  in  Templeton  he  largely 
extended  the  business  and  made  it  prosper  beyond 
all  its  former  record.  The  partnership  with  John 
Boynton  continued  for  fifteen  years  in  uninterrupted 
harmony;  then,  in  1846,  was  dissolved  and  Mr. 
Boynton  retired  from  the  business.  A  new  partner- 
ship formed  in  1848  with  Col.  Henry  Smith,  after- 
wards his  son-in-law,  was  continued  until  1853,  when 
Mr.  Whitcomb  sold  out  the  business  to  his  partner 
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and  brought  this  part  of  his  life  to  an  end.  He  had 
been  in  the  tin  business  over  twenty  years.  He  had 
worked  hard  with  hand  and  brain  and  had  accumu- 
lated a  handsome  fortune  measured  by  the  standard 
of  a  New  England  country  town.  But  he  was  still 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  had  no  thought  of  rest. 
Though  never  robust,  work  for  him  was  always  pleas- 
ure. His  next  move,  therefore,  was  to  the  business 
centre  of  the  county,  where  he  established  himself  as 
a  partner  with  C.  Foster  &  Co.  in  the  hardware  busi- 
ness. His  coming  to  Worcester  was  in  the  spring  of 
1854;  the  copartnership  began  in  January,  1855,  and 
terminated  in  January,  1866.  It  was  for  him  a  new 
business,  but  the  business  soon  felt  the  hand  of  a 
new  master.  What  he  did  not  know  about  the  de- 
tails of  the  business  he  more  than  made  up  by  his 
knowledge  of  business  in  general.  Above  all,  he 
knew  how  and  when  and  what  to  buy.  The  out- 
breaking of  the  Civil  War  gave  him  his  opportunity. 
That  calamity,  which  took  the  business  life  out  of 
many,  put  new  life  into  him.  He  was  sure  that  the 
nation  was  not  going  to  pieces;  equally  sure  that  be- 
cause of  the  war  early  and  large  purchases  would 
yield  large  profits.  He  bought  Russian  sheet-iron, 
stored  it,  then  sold  it  at  a  large  advance  to  the  great 
New  York  iron  firm  of  Phelps  &  Dodge.  A  fright- 
ened manufacturer  offered  him  linseed  oil  below  the 
market  price ;  a  single  cask,  or  five  at  most,  had  been 
the  usual  purchase;  but  Mr.  Whitcomb  bought  fifty 
casks  at  a  stroke  and  then  sold  them  at  war  prices 
and  profits.  In  like  manner  a  hardware  manufac- 
turer, closing  up  because  of  the  war,  offered  him  sta- 
ple goods  at  prices  below  what  had  ever  been  known, 
and,  inevitably,  Mr.  Whitcomb  ordered  the  purchase 
of  all  that  could  be  had.  As  box  after  box  came  in 
and  was  packed  away  in  every  available  place,  the 
conservative  senior  partner  became  dismayed,  but 
was  •afterwards  comforted  when  they  were  sold  out  at 
fourfold  their  cost.  This  generalship  in  business  left 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  juniors  in  the  estab- 
lishment who  afterwards  took  the  business  when  he 
laid  it  down. 

Near  the  close  of  his  connection  with  the  concern 
he  was  taking  initial  steps  towards  the  most  impor- 
tant business  venture  in  which  it  was  his  lot  to  be 
engaged.  In  1864  his  son,  G.  Henry  Whitcomb,  had 
been  graduated  from  college  and  then  taken  into  the 
hardware  store  with  a  view  to  learn  the  business. 
Finding  his  progress  impeded,  he  threw  up  the  situa- 
tion and  went  forth  like  his  father,  though  in  more 
comfortable  guise,  to  seek  his  fortune.  Taking  a 
journey  through  the  West  and  scanning  the  chances 
in  its  chief  cities,  he  quickly  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  place  for  him  was  in  the  East  and  returned  to 
Worcester.  Presently,  a  newly  invented  machine 
for  making  envelopes  attracted  his  attention.  It  had 
a  promising  look  and  he  laid  the  matter  before  his 
father.  The  latter  listened,  left  him  to  work  out  his 
own  schemes,  but  furnished  the  money  for  the  ven- 
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ture.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  whole  small 
capital  had  been  sunk.  This  with  many,  perhaps 
with  most,  would  have  ended  the  matter.  But  a 
second  lot  of  money  was  thrown  after  the  first,  and 
both  were  recovered.  The  scheme  looked  none  the 
less  promising  because  of  the  failure.  For  the  fail- 
ure was  in  the  machine,  not  in  the  scheme;  and 
never  yet  was  there  a  work  to  do  for  doing  which  a 
machine  could  not  be  made  if  only  it  were  worth  the 
while.  To  manufacture  envelopes  by  millions  a  day 
was  surely  worth  the  while.  So,  that  bad  first  ma- 
chine was  thrown  aside,  the  best  machines  in  the 
market  were  bought  and  set  to  work,  by  successive 
inventions  the  Whitcomb  machine  was  developed, 
and  in  due  time,  the  Whitcomb  Envelope  Company 
took  its  place  among  the  great  industries  of  Worces- 
ter. By  the  end  of  the  year  1866,  David  Whitcomb 
had  gone  out,  of  the  hardware  business  and  thrown 
himself  with  all  needed  capital  into  this  enterprise. 
It  was  not  a  new  field  with  a  virgin  soil  for  a  crop 
that  would  raise  itself.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  an 
old  worn  field  calling  for  deep  digging  and  careful 
cultivation.  There  was  the  sharpest  competition  to 
be  encountered.  The  veterans  in  the  business  de- 
rided these  'prentice  hands.  A  thing  so  obviously 
necessary  to  the  ongoing  of  the  world  as  an  envelope 
had  not  been  left  waiting  for  the  Whitcombs  to  take 
hold  of.  What  could  they  expect?  So  the  old  en- 
velope-makers laughed  at  them.  But  the  fother's 
old  head  and  the  son's  young  enterprise  proved  more 
than  their  match.  Wisdom,  watchfulness,  push  and 
perseverance  conquered ;  and  in  the  end  the  Whit- 
comb Envelope  Company,  if  not  actually  at  the  head 
of  the  business  in  the  United  States,  was  a  formidable 
rival  for  that  pre-eminence. 

We  have  sketched  the  business  life  of  David  Whit- 
comb. A  far  more  important  part,  both  for  himself 
and  for  his  fellow  men,  remains  to  be  considered. 
Had  he  done  nothing  and  aimed  at  nothing  but  to 
achieve  success  in  business  he  would  have  been  a  far 
richer  man  at  his  death  but  the  world  would  have 
been  far  poorer.  But  when  he  began  to  be  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  met  with  that  profound  change 
which  is  most  fitly  described  as  a  new  birth.  A  new 
birth  implies  a  new  man,  and  such  David  Whitcomb 
became.  In  Leominster  he  and  his  young  wife  had 
made  their  church  home  with  the  Unitarians.  On 
going  to  reside  in  Templeton  they  chose  the  Trinitar- 
ian church  for  such  a  home,  although  a  Unitarian 
society,  and  a  leading  one,  was  there  also.  Soon  af- 
terwards, the  Rev.  Dr.  Sabin  became  their  pastor,  and 
under  his  ministry,  in  1839,  they  united  with  the 
church.  The  influence  of  this  step  at  once  became 
visible  in  the  conduct  of  his  life.  He  set  up  a  fam- 
ily altar  and  there,  morning  and  evening,  maintained 
family  worship.  His  workmen  and  pedlers,  to  the 
number  of  ten  or  more,  were  invited  to  share  in  this 
service.  To  all  other  christian  duties  he  gave  assid- 
uous attention.     Gradually,  he  came  to  be  regarded 


as  not  only  a  pillar,  but  as  the  chief  pillar  in  the 
church  of  his  choice.  But  the  most  striking  change 
was  in  his  use  of  the  riches  which  he  was  so  rapidly 
acquiring.  By  nature  he  wa.s  not  a  liberal  giver. 
Auri  sacra  fames  was  with  him  a  natural  appetite. 
He  loved  money  and  loved  to  roll  it  as  a  sweet  mor- 
sel under  his  tongue.  This  he  freely  confessed.  But 
under  the  new  inspiration  he  schooled  himself  to 
give.  In  this  thing,  also,  he  put  off  the  old  man  and 
put  on  the  new.  Deliberately,  systematically,  per- 
sistently, he  now  made  giving  not  only  a  business  of 
principle,  but  a  principal  business.  Beginning  with 
the  year  following  his  new  birth,  he  suffered  no  one 
of  the  forty-seven  after  years  of  his  life  to  pass  with- 
out making  charitable  gifts.  In  no  year  did  the 
amount  fall  so  low  as  .'JlOO ;  in  two  years  only  was  it 
less  than  •'S200  ;  for  thirty-two  it  exceeded  SIOOO  a 
year ;  while  in  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life  the  av- 
erage annual  amount  exceeded  §12,000.  The  whole 
amount  of  his  known  charitable  gifts,  testamentary 
and  otherwise,  exceeded  §350,000.  No  part  of  this 
great  sum  was  given  to  get  himself  a  name.  No  one 
knew  of  it  all  while  he  lived.  He  did  not  himself 
know  ;  his  right  hand  knew  not  what  his  left  hand 
did.  Several  times  he  employed  another  hand  to  ar- 
range and  file  the  receipts  covering  a  large  part  of 
this  giving.  When  the  work  was  done  he  was  asked 
if  he  knew  the  amount  and  ansivered  no.  He  was 
asked  if  he  would  like  to  know  and  gave  the  same 
reply.  One  time  he  gave  some  thousands  to  found 
scholarships  in  another  person's  name.  He  was  asked 
if  mention  of  it  might  be  made  in  the  papers  and  he 
answered  no.  The  largest  amount  of  all  his  giving, 
save  in  one  particular,  was  to  colleges  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  Because  of  his  own  lack  in 
early  life  he  cherished  a  tender  feeling  for  the  claims 
of  young  persons  seeking  an  education.  But  he  re- 
frained from  giving  his  money  for  structures  of  brick 
and  stone.  He  had  no  ambition  to  build  a  monu- 
ment of  that  sort  to  his  own  fame.  The  spiritual 
building  made  of  lively  stones  spoken  of  by  St.  Peter 
was  what  he  had  most  at  heart.  An  endowment  of 
scholarships  that  would  help  a  long  succession  of 
poor  boys  and  girls  was  the  favorite  form  of  his  edu- 
cational gifts.  With  one  school  of  learning  he  had 
special  and  important  relations.  This  was  the  Wor- 
cester County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science, 
now  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  His  early 
friend  and  partner,  John  Boynton,  had  found  it  in 
his  mind  to  bestow  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  artisan  class,  the  class  to  which  he  be- 
longed. His  first  intention  was  to  make  the  town  of 
Mason  N.  H.  his  beneficiary.  But  under  David 
Whitcomb's  advice  he  changed  his  purpose  in  f^ivor 
of  Worcester.  Having  no  formulated  scheme  of  his 
own,  he  finally  made  over  to  Mr.  Whitcomb  by  an 
absolute  deed  of  gift  the  sum  of  §100,000  to  be  used 
as  the  latter  should  think  best  for  accomplishing  the 
object.     Mr.  Whitcomb    studied    the   situation,  and 
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then  took  counsel  with  his  pastor,  Dr.  Sweetser,  and 
with  Gov.  Emory  Washburn  the  adviser  of  Ichabod 
Washburn  who  had  a  similar  purpose  in  mind.  At 
a  later  stage  Stephen  Salisbury  came  into  the  scheme, 
broadening  and  strengthening  it  with  his  sympathy, 
wisdom  and  money.  The  result,  made  operative  in 
1869,  was  the  Free  Institute.  To  David  Whitcomb, 
therefore,  the  city  of  Worcester  primarily  owes  that 
noble  school  of  practical  science.  Nor  was  it  only 
by  diverting  the  first  grt?at  monetary  stream  from  a 
remote  field  to  the  "  Heart  of  the  Commonwealth,"  that 
he  became  its  benefactor  ;  out  of  his  own  resources 
he  added  to  the  treasury  of  the  Institute  more  than 
§27,000.  As  its  treasurer  and  as  trustee  also,  he 
watched  over  and  guarded  its  interests  for  many 
years.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  this 
new  departure  in  an  educational  scheme.  It  is  sufii- 
cient  to  say  that  as  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  so, 
after  full  proof  of  its  admirable  working,  it  became 
the  model  for  others  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country 
north  and  south. 

In  1883  Mr.  Whitcomb  made  a  voyage  to  Europe 
for  his  health,  and  it  was  thought  to  have  prolonged 
his  life  for  some  years.  But  his  work  was  nearly 
done.  He  gradually  set  his  house  in  order  and  pre- 
pared, as  few  men  do,  to  take  his  leave  of  life.  His 
death  occurred  on  the  8th  of  July,  1887.  The  event 
called  forth  many  warm  tributes  to  his  memory  from 
persons  of  distinction,  college  professors,  clergymen 
and  others  whose  friendship  he  had  long  enjoyed.  A 
sentence  from  the  one  by  Senator  Hoar  may  well  con- 
clude this  sketch  :  "  He  was  one  of  the  best  types  of 
the  New  England  character,  faithful  and  true  and 
strong  and  wise." 

ALEXANDER   HAMILTON  WILDER. 

Worcester  County  has  had  no  more  faithful  public 
servant  than  Alexander  H.  Wilder,  the  long-time 
register  of  deeds,  whose  life-work  began  and  ended 
in  that  ofiice,  covering  a  period  of  fifty-one  years  of 
continuous  service,  from  1823  to  his  death  on  the  12th 
of  December,  1874.  His  portrait,  which  appears  in 
this  volume,  was  taken  about  ten  years  before  his 
death. 

He  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  July  20, 1804,  and 
married,  November  10, 1835,  Harriet  Eaton,  of  Phila- 
delphia, whose  mother  was  Eunice  Wilder,  another 
branch  of  the  Wilder  family,  also  of  Lancaster,  who 
married  Nathaniel  Eaton  in  1792. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Wilder  was  the  direct  descend- 
ant, in  the  seventh  generation,  of  Thomas  Wilder, 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  who 
removed  to  Lancaster  July  1,  1659.  Nathaniel,  the 
third  son  of  Thomas,  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in 
July,  1704,  and  left  four  sons  :  Jonathan,  also  killed 
by  the  Indians  in  1707  ;  Nathaniel,  of  Petersham ; 
Ephraim,  of  Lancaster,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Court  for  several  years,  and  Colonel  Oliver 
Wilder,  a  man  of  note  in  his  day.    Colonel  Oliver  had 


four  sons :  Oliver,  Tilley,  Phineas  and  Moses,  the 
eldest,  Oliver,  being  the  father  of  Samuel,  whose  son 
Calvin,  born  in  1773,  married  Susannah  Solendine, 
also  of  Lancaster. 

Alexander  H.  Wilder,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  the  only  son  of  this  union,  and  came  to  Worcester 
in  1823,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  entered  the 
registry  ofiice  as  a  clerk  under  Artemas  Ward,  Esq  , 
whom  he  succeeded  as  register  in  1840.  Mr.  Wilder 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  on  the  17th  day 
of  June,  1846,  and  his  name  first  appears  in  Book  No. 
409,  and  is  signed  for  the  last  time  in  Book  No.  945. 
Making  due  allowance  for  the  greater  length  of 
modern  instruments,  it  appears  that  fully  one-half  of 
the  business  of  the  ofiice  from  the  organization  of  the 
registry,  in  1731,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  1874,  was 
performed  under  his  administration. 

The  following  brief  extracts  from  the  daily  journals 
of  the  city,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  attest  the  public 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held. 

[From  the  Worcester  Evening  Gazette,  December  12,  1874.] 
The  intelligence  of  Mr.  Wilder's  death,  which  took  place  at  2  o'clock 
A.M.,  Saturday,  will  be  received  with  surprise  and  deep  regret  by  the 
community  where  he  has  fur  so  many  years  quietly  and  faithfully  per- 
formed his  official  duties  as  Register  of  Deeds  for  this  county.  Mr. 
Wilder,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was  seized  with  rheumatic  fever,  which 
left  him  a  cripple  for  life,  but  for  fifty-one  years,  as  clerk  or  Register,  he 
was  always  at  hi5  post  of  duty,  except  when  some  special  illness  detained 
him,  and  until  a  few  years  past  the  occasions  of  his  absence  were  rare 
indeed.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  feeling,  and  contributed  accord- 
ing to  his  means  to  many  religious  and  charitable  enterprises.  Besides 
the  large  circle,  here  in  Worcester,  who  will  miss  him  from  his  usual 
place,  there  is  a  goodly  number  of  prominent  men  throughout  the 
county — the  men  who  bear  the  trusts  of  their  fellow-citizens— who  have 
for  years  visited  his  office  at  regular  intervals,  and  in  whose  minds  Mr. 
Wilder  and  Worcester  were  associated  as  inseparable — men  whom  he 
always  welcomed  with  cheerful  words,  and  who  will  feel  that  they  have 
lost  an  old  friend. 

[From  the  Worcester  Spy,  December  14,  1874.] 
The  death  of  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Wilder  removes  a  public  servant  of 
uncommon  modesty,  faithfulness  and  industry.  For  more  than  fifty 
years  he  has  been  almost  continually  at  his  place  in  the  office  of  the 
registry  of  deeds,  and  he  has  held  the  office  of  Register  by  successive 
elections  ever  since  the  year  1846.  Of  late  years  he  has  usually  been  the 
candidate  of  both  parties,  and  elected,  of  course,  without  opposition. 
Probably  no  one  who  habitually  transacts  business  with  that  ofiice  can 
remember  the  time  when  Mr.  Wilder  was  not  employed  in  it,  and  the 
experience  of  very  few  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  Register  who  pre- 
ceded him.  Hisunfailing  courtesy  and  patience,  his  quiet  and  systematic 
business  methods,  his  absolute  rectitude  and  accuracy,  made  him  a  model 
official,  whose  service  and  example  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
community. 

Mr.  Wilder  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Central  Church,  but  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the 
Plymouth  Church  when  that  society  was  formed.  His 
widow  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  and 
his  only  son,  Harvey  B.  Wilder,  is  the  present  Register 
of  Deeds. 

Harvey  Bradish  Wild  er,  son  of  Alexander  H. 
and  Harriet  Wilder,  was  born  in  Worcester  October 
12,  1836.  Besides  the  education  acquired  in  the 
schools  of  the  city,  he  also  attended  the  Thetford 
Academy  of  Vermont,  and  the  Leicester  Academy  in 
this  county.  He  began  the  business  of  life  in  the 
Registry  office,  under  his  father's  administration,  in 
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1853.  In  April,  1855,  he  went  to  Boston  and  engaged 
in  the  book-store  of  Ticknor  &  Fields  until  August, 
1850,  when  he  returned  to  Worcester  and  became  his 
father's  chief  clerk  in  the  Registry  office.  With  the 
exception  of  this  absence,  and  the  year  1876,  when 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Chase  was  elected  Register  of  Deed.s 
—to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Alexander  H.  Wilder, 
deceased— Mr.  Wilder  has  been  constantly  connected 
with"  this  office  for  over  thirty-four  years.  He  was 
elected  Register  to  succeed  Mr.  Chase,  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  January  1,  1877.  The  office  ranks  as 
third  in  the  State  in  the  number  of  instruments  re- 
corded— Middlesex  and  Suffolk  preceding — notwith- 
standing the  loss  of  five  towns, — Fitchburg,  Leomin- 
ster, Lunenburg,  Ashburnham  and  Westminster  which 
were  set  off  as  a  distinct  registry  district,  and  called 
the  Worcester  North  District,  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, in  August,  1884. 

The  records  cover  a  period  of  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  some  idea  of  the  volume  of  the  work 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  during  the  last 
twelve  years  there  have  been  completed  three  hun- 
dred volumes  of  records,  each  of  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  folio  pages.  The  office  has  long  been  regarded 
as  a  model  of  systematic  arrangement,  orderly  classi- 
fication and  accurate  indexing. 

Mr.  Wilder  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Massachusetts  since 
1873,  and  has  held  rank  as  second  lieutenant  in  that 
corps.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Quinsigamond  Lodge 
F.  and  A.  M.,  and  is  widely  known  as  a  courteous 
official  and  a  popular  and  companionable  gentleman. 

He  married,  October  21,  1862,  Anna  F.  Chapman, 
of  Ossipee,  N.  Y.,  who  died  November  12,  1864.  For 
his  second  wife  he  married  Mary  J.,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Jefferson  Pratt,  of  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  June  14,1870. 
They  have  one  son,  Charles  Pratt  Wilder,  born  April 
3,  1873. 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  "WASHBURN. 

The  now  extensive  wire-drawing  business  of  Wor- 
cester has  an  interesting  history.  It  was  commenced 
as  far  back  as  1831,  by  Ichabod  Washburn,  who  is  yet 
remembered  by  many  as  a  genial,  benevolent  and 
highly  respected  townsman.  By  his  inventive  genius, 
industry  and  enterprise  he  became  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  people  here,  and  was  a  man  of  marked 
Christian  character  and  manly  virtues;  one  who  had 
deeply  at  heart,  not  only  the  material  prosperity,  but 
likewise  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of 
his  adopted  home.  He  was  from  a  good  Old  Colony 
family,  a  descendant  of  the  seventh  generation  from 
that  worthy  Puritan,  Governor  Bradford.  He  came 
to  Worcester  in  1819,  and  here  continued  laboring  for 
some  time  as  a  working  blacksmith.  He  had  a  twin 
brother  named  Charles,  who  began  his  business-life 
as  a  practicing  lawyer  in  Maine,  but  who  left  a  fair 
practice  and  came  to  Worcester,  where  he  joined 
Ichabod  in  his  industrial  vocation. 


Charles  F.  Washburn,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  a  son  of  Charles  Washburn,  just  named,  and,  of 
course,  a  nephew  of  Ichabod.  He  was  born  in  Harri- 
son, Cumberland  County,  Me.,  on  the  23d  of  August, 
1827,  and  received  a  full  high  school  education,  but 
owing  to  ill  health  did  not  take  a  college  course,  as 
had  been  intended.  He,  however,  in  a  most  practical 
way  supplemented  his  academic  attainments  by  travel 
in  Europe. 

Mr.  Washburn  early  exhibited  a  decided  taste  for 
mechanics,  and  his  first  efforts  in  a  business  way  were 
as  an  operative  in  the  works  of  his  father  and  uncle 
here  in  Worcester.  And  connected  with  those  works 
he  has  remained  to  the  present  time,  rising  from  one 
position  to  another,  and  now  finding  himself  one  of 
the  principals  in  a  business  of  almost  incredible 
proportions.  The  corporate  firm-name  is  the  Wash- 
burn and  Moen  Manufacturing  Company.  Mr.  Wash- 
burn is  vice-president  and  secretary  ;  and  the  busi- 
ness is  wire-drawing,  rod-rolling,  galvanizing  and 
kindred  work.  Their  wires  for  electric  transmission, 
for  telegraph  and  telephone  purposes,  have  an  espi- 
cially  high  reputation.  Their  business  is  so  extensive 
at  the  present  time  as  to  employ  not  less  than  three 
thousand  workmen,  and  to  turn  out  daily  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons,  as  mentioned  in  the  sketch 
accompanying  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Moen.  In  the 
chapter  on  Manufactures  in  preparation  for  the  pres- 
ent work,  by  the  comp  etent  hands  of  Charles  G. 
Washburn,  Esq.,  assistant  secretary  and  counsel  of 
the  company,  so  full  an  account  of  this,  in  common 
with  the  other  manufacturing  establishments  of  Wor- 
cester, will  no  doubt  be  given  as  to  render  any  further 
notice  here  unnecessary.  And  a  general  remark  of 
similar  nature  may  be  made  touching  the  sketches 
accompanying  other  portraits  in  the  present  work. 
These  sketches  are  not  designed  to  go  much  into 
detail  regarding  business  relations,  for  matters  of 
business  are  treated  of  in  other  connections ;  but  are 
designed  to  be  more  directly  of  a  personal  character. 

Mr.  Washburn  has  not  been  conspicuous  as  a  po- 
litical partisan,  but  has  served  more  or  less  in  offices 
of  a  non-partisan  character.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Common  Council;  is  now  president  of  the 
Home  for  Aged  Women,  a  notably  beneficent  and 
successful  institution  ;  is  a  trustee  of  the  Mechanics' 
Savings  Bank,  as  well  as  of  the  Washburn  Memorial 
Hospital,  founded  by  his  Uncle  Ichabod,  and  much 
commended  for  its  great  useiulness  and  excellent 
management.  In  religious  sentiment  Mr.  Washburn 
is  an  adherent  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

As  a  politician  he  ranked  with  the  old  Free  Soil 
party,  and  when  the  great  purpose  of  that  party  was 
accomplished,  and  its  dissolution  took  place,  he 
passed  into  the  Republican  party,  whose  principles 
he  still  maintains. 

In  September,  1855,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Mary  E.  Whiten,  and  they  have  been  the  par- 
ents of  eight  children,  seven  sons  and  one  daughter. 
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Mr.  Washburn  is  perhaps  best  known  as  a  business 
man.  As  an  officer  of  the  great  company  with  wliose 
interests  he  had  been  so  long  and  so  intimately  con- 
nected, he  has  fully  appreciated  his  position.  New 
lines  of  manufacture,  akin  to  those  primarily  estab- 
lished, have  received  his  patient  investigation  and, 
when  found  desirable,  been  adopted  and  developed. 
But  their  abundant  means  have  never  been  wasted 
through  heedless  speculation  or  too  sanguine  expecta- 
tion. To  his  exertions  and  judicious  management  it 
is  reasonable  to  attribute  a  large  share  of  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  the  famed  company  with  which 
he  is  connected. 


THOMAS    M.   ROGERS. 

Thomas  Moore  Rogers,  the  only  son  of  Nathan  and 
Mary  C.  Rogers,  was  born  in  Holden,  May  10,  1818. 
He  found  himself  in  a  large  family  of  half-brothers 
and  half-sisters,  the  father  having  seven  children 
living  and  the  mother  four  by  former  marriages.  His 
mother  died  in  1828,  and  his  father  took  for  a  third 
wife  Sarah  Blair,  of  Worcester,  by  whom  he  had 
three  children.  As  one  of  this  large  family,  it  was  a 
matter  of  course  that  young  Rogers  should,  at  a  ten- 
der age,  learn  to  know  in  what  hard  work  consisted. 
And  he  was  early  taught  the  lesson  of  self-reliance, 
being  entrusted,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  with  the 
duty  of  driving  the  team  to  market  with  timber,  wood 
and  other  farm  products,  and  buying  stock  and  sup- 
plies for  the  house  and  farm. 

At  seventeen  he  "bought  out  his  time"  of  his 
father  for  one  hundred  dollars,  which  he  paid  in  cash 
at  his  majority,  and  found  himself  with  a  little  bal- 
ance over  in  the  savings  bank.  His  education  had 
been  by  no  means  neglected  ;  attendance  at  the  dis- 
trict school,  with  two  terras  at  the  "select"  or  high 
school,  and  one  at  Westfield  Academy,  served  as  a 
training  for  intellectual  faculties  which  were  bright 
and  active  by  nature. 

Mr.  Rogers  came  to  Worcester  in  August,  1840,  en- 
gaging as  clerk  with  Blake  &  Trumbull,  grocers,  in 
Butman  Block.  In  the  spring  of  1841  he  formed  the 
partnership  of  Smith  &  Rogers,  for  the  manufacture 
of  goat-skin  shoes,  at  the  north  corner  of  Main  and 
Mechanic  Streets.  Two  months  later  the  entire 
building  was  burned  down  with  its  contents.  After 
settling  all  the  debts  of  the  firm  Mr.  Rogers  was  en- 
gaged to  st?rt  a  shoe-store  at  Oswego,  N.  Y  .  He  re- 
turned to  Worcester  in  January,  1842,  and  with 
George  E.  Chapin  began  the  manufacture  of  boots 
over  the  store  of  Charles  Boardman  on  Front  Street. 
In  April,  1844,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  John  P. 
Southgate,  for  the  sale  of  leather  and  "shoe-findings," 
on  the  present  site  of  Piper's  Block,  removing  to 
Paine's  Block,  at  the  corner  of  Pleasant  Street,  in 
1850.  Mr.  Southgate  retired  from  the  firm  in  1855. 
His  place  was  soon  taken  by  his  son  Reuben  H.,  and 
Phillip  Hunt  being  also  taken  as  a  partner,  the  firm 
was  known  as  Rogers,  Southgate  &  Co.     In  1873  Mr. 


Rogers  sold  out  to  his  junior  partners,  who  removed 
to  Franklin  Square.  From  1873  to  1880  he  was  em- 
ployed as  assignee  in  the  settlement  of  many  bank- 
rupt estates. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  been  a  large  and  successful  dealer 
in  real  estate.  His  first  venture  was  the  purchase  of 
an  estate  on  Trumbull  Street  in  1847.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  buying  a  farm  in  Auburn,  and  next  of  a 
part  of  the  Deacon  Brooks  farm  at  South  Worcester, 
over  which  he  constructed  Canterbury  and  Southgate 
Streets.  After  several  other  purchases  he  bought  of 
the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company  an  es- 
tate on  Front  Street,  and  built  a  block  thereon,  which 
he  sold  to  George  Crompton,  with  ten  thousand  feet 
of  land  running  through   to   Mechanic  Street.     In 

1866  he  bought  his  old  store  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Pleasant  Streets,  which  he  rebuilt  in  1869.     In 

1867  he  bought  a  large  and  sightly  lot  at  the  corner 
of  Chatham  and  High  Streets,  on  which  he  built  a 
house  to  occupy  as  a  homestead.  In  1880,  with 
Edwin  Morse,  he  built  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  build- 
ing on  Pleasant  Street,  and  in  1883  built  the  block  on 
the  corner  of  Park  Street  and  Salem  Square,  and 
bought  a  lot  and  stable  on  Market  Street  and  other 
real  estate  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  always  been  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  his  adopted  town  and  city.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Common  Council  in  1876-77  and  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  in  1886-87.  He  served  as  trustee 
and  a  member  of  the  investing  board  of  the  Worces- 
ter County  Institution  for  Savings,  and  now  holds  the 
same  oflices  in  the  People's  Savings  Bank,  of  which 
he  is  also  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  He  was  for 
several  years  a  director  of  the  Citizens'  and  of  the 
City  Bank ;  is  director  of  the  Street  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  president  of  the  Worcester  Electric  Light 
Company.  He  married,  in  April,  1848,  Mary  S., 
daughter  of  Israel  and  Charlotte  Rice,  of  Shrewsbury. 
The  result  of  this  union  was  two  children, — Ellen 
Frances  and  Walter  Thomas, — of  whom  the  former 
survives.  Mr.  Rogers  is  of  the  "  Orthodox  "  faith  of 
New  England,  belonging  to  the  liberal  wing  of  the 
denomination.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  but  he 
believes  that  all  good  citizens  should  have  a  repre- 
sentation, especially  in  city  afiairs. 


ALBERT  CURTIS. 

Mr.  Curtis  is  prominent  among  the  sons  of  Wor- 
cester who  have  been  highly  prosperous  and  who 
have  made  for  themselves  names  that  will  always 
figure  conspicuously  in  the  history  of  her  industries. 
He  was  born  here  on  the  13th  of  July,  1807,  and  is 
consequently  now  to  be  numbered  among  her  most 
aged,  as  he  has  long  been  numbered  among  her  most 
useful  and  reputable  citizens.  He  was  one  of  a  large 
family  of  children,  and  was  bereaved  of  his  father  at 
so  early  an  age  that  he  could  hardly  have  realized 
his  loss. 
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Even  before  he  had  completed  his  first  decade  of 
years  Mr.  Curtis  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  com- 
pelled to  provide  his  own  living.  After  remaining 
for  a  time  with  an  uncle  in  Auburn,  and  afterwards 
with  an  elder  brother  in  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  doing 
what  he  was  able  to  at  farm  labor,  he  returned,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  to  Worcester,  robust  in  health 
and  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  so  far  better  his 
condition  as  to  be  dependent  on  no  one  for  support. 
His  education  up  to  this  time  was  such  as  he  had 
been  able  to  acquire  in  the  winter  district  schools, 
which,  at  that  time,  had  not  arrived  at  the  degree 
of  excellence  they  have  now  reached. 

His  first  engagement  after  returning  to  the  place 
of  his  birth  was  in  the  service  of  White  &  Boyden, 
who  were  manufacturers  of  woolen  machinery.  In 
their  employ,  as  apprentice  and  journeyman,  with  a 
brief  interval  or  two,  he  remained  several  years.  In 
1831,  with  John  Simmons  and  Abel  Kimball  as 
partners,  he  commenced  a  business  of  his  own,  in 
the  manufacture  of  machinery  suitable  for  use  in 
various  departments  of  cloth-making.  His  business, 
from  time  to  time,  so  broadened  that  in  a  few  years 
he  found  himself  not  only  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  machinery,  but  of  cloih  itself.  He  was  pres- 
ently the  owner  of  extensive  mill  property,  at  times 
turning  out  large  quantities  of  cotton  sheeting,  sati- 
nets and  woolen  goods  of  various  descriptions.  His 
early  knowledge  of  machinery  stood  him  in  good 
stead  in  the  various  branches  of  his  extensive  busi- 
ness, and  aided  greatly  in  his  accumulation  of  wealth. 
During  his  business  career,  too,  he  has  formed  one 
or  two  partnership  connections  that  have  been  of 
great  assistance,  both  by  their  added  knowledge  and 
esperience  and  by  sharing  in  the  labors  and  anxie- 
ties incidental  to  so  large  and  constantly  increasing 
business  relations. 

Twice  during  his  business  career  he  has  suffered 
largely  by  destructive  fires ;  but,  nothing  daunted  by 
such  vicissitudes,  immediately  set  about  repairing 
and  rebuilding. 

Having  in  his  early  years  imbibed  a  taste  for  read- 
ing, he  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  books,  and 
that,  in  its  turn,  begat  a  desire  to  pursue  studies  in 
various  departments  of  intellectual  culture ;  particu- 
larly has  he  been  interested  in  historical  and  anti- 
quarian researches  ;  has  been  a  vice-president  of  the 
Worce.ster  Society  of  Antiquity  and  an  efficient  mem- 
ber of  some  other  like  associations. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  Mr.  Curtis  has  been  the 
owner  of  many  acres  of  farm  land,  and  taken  un- 
bounded delight  in  the  cultivation  of  choice  products. 
But  as  to  whether,  on  the  whole,  he  has  taken  most 
pleasure  in  the  -'rural  sounds"  of  the  farmstead  or 
in  the  hum  of  factory  machinery,  the  writer  shall 
not  venture  to  make  a  guess.  He  himself  would 
very  likely  declare  that  both  were,  in  their  way, 
"  music  to  his  ears." 

Like   most  individuals   whose   lives    are    devoted 


largely  to  their  own  concerns,  he  has  spared  com- 
paratively little  time  to  public  affairs,  never  seeking 
office,  though  not  really  shunning  a  public  position 
when  it  appeared  that  a  valuable  end  might  be  pro- 
moted. Before  the  adoption  of  the  City  Charter,  as 
early  as  1840,  he  was  chosen  a  selectman  of  the  town 
and  served  two  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Common  Council  the  first  year  of  the  infant  city,  and 
an  alderman  in  1857. 

In  politics  Mr.  Curtis  has  been  an  unswerving  ad- 
herent of  the  Republican  party,  having  passed  into  it 
from  its  father,  the  Whig  party,  and  from  its  grand- 
father, the  old  National  Republican  party,  and,  may 
it  not  be  added,  its  great-grandfather,  the  Federal.  In 
his  religious  views  he  adheres  to  the  Trinitarian  Con- 
gregational faith,  as  his  fathers  did,  and  became  a 
church  member  as  early  as  1828. 

The  first  wife  of  Mr.  Curtis  was  Mrs.  GrifiiD,  of 
Sterling,  the  marriage  taking  place  in  October,  1833. 
His  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Bancroft,  widow  of  Rev. 
David  Bancroft,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1880. 

A  Curtis  genealogy  has  been  prepared  with  much 
labor  and  care,  which  gives  a  good  many  family  trac- 
ings and  matter  of  enduring  interest,  especially  to  the 
family  connections. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Curtis  has  already 
passed  the  boundary  of  four-score  years.  And  were 
it  allowable  in  a  work  like  this,  a  good  opportunity 
would  be  afforded  for  indulgence  in  a  sentimental 
strain.  What  can  be  more  grateful  to  the  octogena- 
rian than  to  look  back  upon  a  well-spent  life — to  trace, 
in  the  serenity  of  his  old  age,  the  progress  through 
the  volatile  days  of  childhood,  the  hopeful  years  of 
youth  and  the  ambitious  period  of  manhood — to  recall 
the  faces  of  loved  ones,  and  again  live  over  the 
pleasant  scenes  that  have  been  as  sunbeams  on  the 
path.  None  of  us,  however,  can  indulge  in  a  life- 
time retrospect,  and  not  fall  here  and  there  upon  a 
gloaming  passage.  But  it  is  not  wise  to  sigh  over 
what  admits  of  no  change  ;  wiser  it  is  to  linger  on  the 
brighter  side.  But  the  octogenarian  who  has  no 
well-spent  life  to  view  in  retrospect — what  of  him? 


MARTIN  V.  B.    JEFFEHSON. 

Martin  V.  B.  Jefferson,  of  Worcester,  was  born  in 
Uxbridge,  Mass.,  May  19,  1883.  His  grandfather  was 
a  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  and  also  in  the  War  of 
1812.  His  father  died  when  he  was  but  eight  years  of 
age,  and  Martin  was  "put  out  to  live  "  with  an  uncle 
in  Holden,  Mass.,  on  a  farm,  where  he  received  ten 
weeks'  district  schooling  and  his  board  and  clothes  as 
compensation  for  his  labor.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
his  natural  independence  asserted  itself,  and  he  went 
back  to  Uxbridge  and  learned  the  trade  of  shoemak- 
ing,  having  acquired  which,  he  earned  sufficient 
money  by  working  mornings,  evenings  and  during 
school  vacations  to  pay  his  expenses  at  Uxbridge 
Academy,  which  he  attended  for  four  years.     In  1853 
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he  went  to  work  on  the  Providence  and  Worcester 
Railroad  as  brakeman  and  baggage-master,  but, 
having  an  arm  and  leg  broken  by  a  railroad  accident, 
he  was  obliged  to  suspend  work.  On  his  recovery,  in 
1854,  he  went  to  California,  where  he  remained  six 
years.  The  first  year  he  kept  a  restaurant  at  San 
Jose,  the  second  year  he  sold  fruit-trees  at  Sonora, 
but  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  California  was  de- 
voted to  selling  milk  from  a  large  ranche  where  he 
kept  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  cows. 

Having  acquired  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  Mr. 
Jefferson  returned  to  Holden  in  1860,  where  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Deacon  William  Howe,  of  the  firm 
of  Hall  &  Howe,  who  were  then  running  a  small,  one- 
set  woolen-mill  in  Drydenville  (now  Jeffersonville), 
a  village  in  the  town  of  Holden.  In  November,  1860, 
he  purchased  Mr.  Hall's  interest  in  the  mill,  and  for 
twenty-six  years  he  was  in  partnership  with  his 
father-in-law  in  that  business  under  the  firm-name  of 
Howe  &  Jefferson.  Meanwhile  the  little  one-set 
mill  has  been  enlarged  six-fold,  and  a  second  mill, 
with  six  sets  of  machinery,  has  been  added,  making  a 
total  of  thirteen  sets,  the  two  establishments  employ- 
ing two  hundred  and  fifty  hands.  The  little  village 
has  grown  to  eight  times  its  former  size,  and  now  sup- 
ports two  railroad  stations  on  the  Fitchburg  and 
Central  Massachusetts  Kailroads  and  a  post-office. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  business  capacity,  shrewdness  and 
integrity  have  secured  for  him  a  merited  success  in 
business  and  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  a  large 
circle  of  acquaintances. 

For  ten  years  he  served  as  selectman  of  Holden,  a 
portion  of  the  time  chairman.  He  was  a  director  of 
the  Boston,  Barre  and  Gardner  Railroad  for  several 
years,  is  a  director  of  the  Cotton  and  Woolen  Manu- 
facturers' Mutual  Insurance  Company,  and  also  of  the 
Quinsigamond  National  Bank  of  Worcester.  In 
1875  he  removed  his  residence  to  Worcester  for  the 
sake  of  better  educational  advantages  for  his  daugh- 
ter. He  was  elected  to  the  State  House  of  Represen- 
tatives in  1880  from  the  Nineteenth  Worcester  District 
by  a  handsome  majority,  and  was  returned  in  1881. 
In  politics  he  has  been  a  stanch  Republican  since 
he  cast  his  first  vote  for  John  C.  Fremont  for  Presi- 
dent in  1856.  He  is  accustomed  to  congratulate 
himselfthat  he  has  always  paid  one  hundred  cents 
on  the  dollar,  a  phrase  which  fully  expresses  the 
general  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Jefferson  is  held 
socially  and  politically,  as  it  does  his  financial  and 
business  standing.  He  brought  to  his  legislative 
duties  the  same  stirring  qualities  he  has  displayed  in 
other  things,  and  served  on  the  important  Committee 
on  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad. 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  from 
the  First  Worcester  District,  which  comprised  the  city 
of  Worcester,  in  1884  and  1885,  and  served  on  the 
Committees  on  Railroads,  Treasury  and  Labor.  In 
1888  he  was  chosen  as  alternate  delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention    from    the    Tenth 


Congressional  District.  In  1880  Mr.  Jefferson  bought 
his  partner's  interest  in  the  business,  and  now  runs 
the  mills  himself,  by  the  name  of  the  Jeflferson  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  making  woolen  goods. 


LUCIUS  J.   KNOWLES. 

Mr.  Knowles  was  born  in  Hardwick,  Worcester 
County,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1819,  and  was  educated  in 
the  common  school  with  a  three  years'  course  in  the 
well-known  Leicester  Academy.  He  early  manifested 
an  inclination  for  mechanics  and  exhibited  rare  in- 
ventive genius;  his  boyish  contrivances  eliciting 
much  attention  and  many  predictions  as  to  future 
achievements. 

He  left  home  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  went  to 
Shrewsbury  as  assistant  in  a  store,  where,  in  about 
two  years,  he  rose  to  the  position  of  partner.  But 
his  penchant  for  mechanics  made  him  so  restless  as 
to  induce  him  to  quit  that  employment,  though  all 
along  he  had  found  opportunity  to  indulge  his  incli- 
nation to  some  extent,  and  among  other  things  had 
contrived  certain  improvements  in  reed-organs  and 
other  instruments  and  completed  models  for  one  or 
two  improved  appliances  for  steam  machinery,  espe- 
cially that  known  as  the  Knowles  Safety  Steam 
Boiler  Feed  Regulator. 

He  gave  up  his  store  business  in  1840  and  began  to 
study  into  the  feasibility  of  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity as  a  motive-power.  Then  he  applied  himself 
to  gaining  a  knowledge  of  photography,  at  that  time 
a  newly-discovered  process.  For  a  while  on  from 
1844,  having  invented  a  spooling-machine,  he  was  in 
the  manufacture  of  thread  at  New  Worcester.  Soon 
after  that  he  commenced  the  manufacture  of  cotton- 
warp  ;  and  in  1853  he  began  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  fabrics.  His  mind  seems  to  have  been  almost 
unremittingly  employed  in  devising  some  beneficial 
mechanical  contrivance;  so  that  during  his  life,  it  is 
asserted,  he  obtained  at  least  a  hundred  patents  for 
useful  inventions  chiefly  connected  with  manufactur- 
ing machinery. 

It  was  in  1866  that  he  came  to  Worcester  and  with 
his  younger  brother,  Francis  B.  Knowles,  whose  por- 
trait, with  a  biographical  sketch,  appears  in  the  pres- 
ent work,  began  the  manufacture  of  looms.  The 
business  rapidly  increased  and  is  now  one  of  the 
leading  industries  of  the  place.  The  looms,  of  which 
it  is  said  a  greater  variety  are  made  than  in  any  other 
place  in  the  world,  were  invented  by  the  partners 
and  are  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  a  great  variety 
of  fabrics,  from  heavy  woolen  carpets  to  delicate  silk 
ribbons. 

Mr.  Knowles  was  somewhat  in  public  life — was  a 
legislative  Representative  in  1862  and  1863,  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1869 ;  in  1873  was  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Worcester;  was  a 
director  in  the  Central  National  Bank;  a  director  in 
the  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company ;  president 
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of  the  People's  Savings  Bank,  and  president  of  the 
Worcester  Board  of  Trade.  And  various  other  insti- 
tutions of  a  financial  and  semi-public  character  have 
had  the  benefit  of  his  efficient  services. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Williams  College  in  1869. 

Mr.  Knowles'  death  took  place  in  Washington.  D. 
C,  February  25,  1884,  and  was  very  sudden,  occa- 
sioned by  neuralgia  of  the  heart. 

For  his  mechanical  genius  and  skill  Mr.  Knowles  had 
a  high  reputation — a  reputation  that  extended  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  our  own  country ;  and  his  inventions 
have  in  many  ways,  and  to  an  untold  extent,  added  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  the  world  at  large,  but  his  reputation  foi  true  man- 
hood, for  liberality  in  the  support  of  charitable  and 
reformatory  enterprises,  for  sympathy  with  the  suf- 
fering and  relief  of  the  indigent,  was  almost  as  exten- 
sive, and  far  more  to  be  envied.  His  business  con- 
nection with  his  brother  Francis  was  characterized 
throughout  not  only  by  the  most  friendly  of  trade 
relations,  but  by  true  brotherly  complaisance.  And 
so  intimately  connected  were  the  two  in  some  of  their 
inventions  and  improvements  that  it  was  hard  to  de- 
termine to  whick  the  highest  honor  was  due,  each 
being  ever  willing  to  accord  to  the  other  the  greater 
share  of  merit. 

It  is  often  said  that  distinguished  inventors  usually 
live  and  die  poor ;  at  least  such  of  them  as  are  dependent 
upon  their  own  exertions  for  a  livelihood,  and  that 
others,  with  more  selfishness  and  worldly  shrewdness, 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  inventions;  in  other  words, 
that  the  inventors  beat  the  bush  and  the  others  catch 
the  bird.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  inventor 
is  usually  more  absorbed  in  perfecting  his  inven- 
tion than  in  calculations  as  to  the  benefit  that  may 
accrue  to  himself — so  absorbed  as  to  let  slip  the  best 
opportunities  for  self-enrichment.  It  is  also  un- 
doubtedly true  that  some  inventors  are  moved  by  the 
lofty  purpose  of  benefiting  the  world  in  general, 
disregarding,  or  even  sacrificing  self-interest.  But 
there  are  others,  both  broadly  benevolent  and 
worldly  wise,  who  maintain  a  well-balanced  purpose 
of  benefiting  the  community  and  at  the  same  time 
advancing  their  own  interest,  and  in  looking  at  the 
result  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Knowles  it  seems  fair  to 
conclude  that  he  belonged  to  the  latter  class,  for  we 
find  that  he  rose  from  comparative  indigence  to  afflu- 
ence, and  at  the  same  time  so  used  and  so  disposed 
of  his  inventions  as  to  greatly  benefit  others,  not  to 
mention  that  all  along,  with  judicious  liberality,  he 
dispensed  of  his  gains  in  ways  most  helpful  to  those 
about  him. 


FRANCIS   BANGS   KNOWLES. 

Mr.  Knowles  is  a  native  of  Hardwick,  in  Worcester 
County,  and  was  born  on  the  29th  of  November,  1823. 
His  early  education  was  sufiicient  to  enable  him,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  to  take  charge  of  a  district  school. 


And  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher  he  spent  a  few  years, 
though  the  profession  was  not  exactly  suited  to  his 
taste  and  was  pursued  with  the  design  of  being  relin- 
quished as  soon  as  something  more  congenial  pre- 
sented itself.  He  well  knew  that  his  success  in  life 
depended  on  his  own  exertions,  and  that  something 
of  broader  scope  must  engage  his  attention  if  finan- 
cial accumulation  were  to  become  a  leading  object. 
Yet  such  an  object  appears  never  to  have  actuated 
him  in  the  light  of  an  end,  but  as  a  means.  And  it 
is  seen  by  his  after-life,  when  affluence  had  been 
attained,  that  he  did  not  view  wealth  as  an  end  to 
enable  him  to  indulge  in  luxury  and  barren  ease,  but 
as  a  means  by  which  he  could  benefit  his  generation 
and  do  something  for  the  good  of  the  world  at  large. 
And  he  was  soon  pointed  to  as  one  who  fully  recog- 
nized the  higher  duties  of  life,  the  paramount  require- 
ments of  religion,  benevolence  and  good  citizenship.  It 
is  the  example  of  such  an  one  that  stands  as  a  constant 
admonisher  of  the  drowsy  idler,  the  indifierent  and 
irreverent.  It  is  an  example,  too,  that  by  its  mute 
warnings  and  refreshing  sympathies  is  so  attractive. 

Thus,  Mr.  Knowles  is  found  a  constant  and  liberal 
contributor  to  the  churches  of  the  faith  in  which  he 
was  bred  and  to  which  he  has  adhered.  TothePlym- 
outh,  the  Piedmont  Congregational  and  the  Pilgrim 
Congregational,  of  Worcester,  he  has  been  especially 
helpful.  But  other  religious  societies  and  charitable 
institutions  of  various  names  and  pursuing  dififerent 
ways  of  benevolence  have  shared  in  his  bounty  and 
received  fresh  courage  through  his  wise  suggestions 
and  unstinted  liberality. 

Something,  however,  should  be  said  of  Mr.  Knowles' 
business  enterprises,  through  which  he  has  been 
enabled  to  gratify  to  such  a  degree  his  generous  incli- 
nations. Like  many  another  thrifty  New  Englander, 
he  seemed,  during  his  years  of  early  manhood,  to  be 
searching  for  his  true  position — the  position  he  was 
best  fitted  to  occupy,  and  which  would  most  surely 
"  lead  on  to  fortune."  This  is  a  trait  that  conspic- 
uously distinguishes  the  American  from  the  European, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  seems  to  feel  that  the  condi- 
tion in  which  he  was  born  is  that  in  which  he  must 
die;  having  little  conception  of  the  advanced  posi- 
tion an  aspiring  and  energetic  man  might  attain. 
Was  it  not  Milton  who  wrote  that  Providence  de- 
signed a  niche  for  every  one — a  niche  which  would,  if 
occupied,  ensure  the  greatest  usefulness  and  the  hap- 
piest end?  If  that  is  so,  it  would  seem,  in  looking 
over  the  community,  as  if  many  of  us  had  somehow 
got  into  the  wrong  niches.     But  be  that  as  it  may. 

After  engaging  in  several  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, in  a  subordinate  capacity,  Mr.  Knowles  ap- 
pears, in  1845,  in  the  first  established  business  of 
which  he  was  head  and  director.  This  was  success- 
ful. It  was  the  manufacture  of  buckskin  gloves  and 
mittens,  and  in  due  time  developed  into  that  of  gen- 
eral furnishing  and  the  sale  of  gentlemen's  clothing. 
This  was  profitably  produced  for  several  years,  when 
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his  elder  brother,  Lucius  J.  (since  deceased,  but  at 
that  time  a  steam-pump  maker  in  Warren),  offered 
a  more  desirable  situation.  A  partnership  was  soon 
formed.  The  business  was  removed  to  Worcester  in 
1866,  and  the  manufacture  of  looms  on  an  enlarged 
scale  commenced,  a  little  in  the  same  line  having 
been  done  in  Warren. 

Lucius  J.,  the  brother,  died  in  1884,  and  since  that 
time  Francis  B.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  has  been 
the  chief  director  in  the  business,  which  has  now 
attained  to  such  magnitude  as  to  rank  among  the 
very  first  of  the  industries  of  Worcester.  A  company 
was  formed  under  the  name  of  "  Knowles'  Loom 
Works,"  with  Mr.  Knowles  as  president,  and  has 
already  secured  a  reputation  eclipsed  by  none.  The 
works  are  thus  spoken  of  in  that  handsome  and  valu- 
able volume  recently  published,  entitled,  "  Worces- 
ter: Its  Past  and  Present:" — "The  Knowles  Loom 
Works  is  one  of  the  largest  industries  of  Worcester. 
.  .  .  The  main  building  is  five  hundred  feet  long  and 
three  stories  high,  with  an  'L'  one  hundred  feet 
long.  The  looms  are  inventions  of  the  proprietors, 
and  include  those  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
carpets,  velvets,  plushes,  silk  and  worsted  dre?s- 
goods,  fancy  worsteds,  cassimeres,  fancy  cottons, 
ginghams,  tapes,  fine  hose,  suspenders,  silk  ribbons 
and  others.  It  is  said  that  a  greater  variety  of  looms 
are  made  in  this  establishment  than  in  any  other  the 
world  over.  Six  hundred  skillful  workmen  are  here 
employed,  and  invention  is  ever  busy  with  new  time 
and  labor-saving  appliances  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  loom  or  add  to  the  perfection  of  the  fabric,  so 
that  new  looms  are  now  complete  and  more  econom- 
ical than  old  ones.  The  volume  of  their  business  is 
constantly  increasing.  These  looms  are  also  built 
abroad  on  royalty." 

Several  of  the  last  winters  have  been  spent  by  Mr. 
Knowles  in  Florida,  in  which  State  he  now  owns 
extensive  tracts.  He  has  orange  groves — the  pride 
of  that  sunny  land — and  large  interest  in  hotel  prop- 
erty, which  yields  not  only  a  fair  income  to  himself, 
but  affords  delightful  temporary  homes  for  winter 
sojourners  from  the  bleak  North.  But  above  these 
temporal  matters  is  the  interest  he  takes  in  the  edu- 
cational and  moral  advancement  of  the  people  of  his 
Southern  home, — an  interest  especially  obvious  in  his 
liberality  to  Rollins  College  at  Winter  Park,  on  which 
he  has  bestowed  Knowles  Hall  and  a  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  scholarship  for  indigent  students. 

In  politics  Mr.  Knowles  has  constantly  adhered  to 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  and  been 
liberal  in  his  contributions  for  party  ends,  though 
never  seeking  or  desiring  oiHcial  position. 

As  before  intimated,  he  has  been  active  in  religious 
duties;  has  adhered  to  the  old  Trinitarian  Congre- 
gational faith  ;  was  especially  assiduous  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Pilgrim,  the  Plymouth  and  the  Pied- 
mont Churches,  and  has  held  the  office  of  deacon  in 
the  latter  ever  since  its  foundation.     Sunday-school 


work  has  especially  engaged  his  attention  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Knowles  has  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Ann  Eliza  Poole,  of  Gloverville,  N.  Y.,  and 
by  her  he  had  one  daughter  and  one  son.  His  sec- 
ond wife  was  Hester  A.  Greene,  a  daughter  of  John 
R.  Greene,  of  Worcester,  the  union  taking  place 
April  23,  1867,  and  by  her  he  has  had  two  daughters 
and  one  son. 


JAMES  H.  WALL. 

James  H.  Wall  was  born  in  Greenville,  Leicester, 
November  28,  1810,  son  of  Caleb  and  Sarah  (Farnum) 
Wall.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith,  scythe  manu- 
facturer and  miller  in  Greenville  from  1799  to  1833, 
and  son  of  Thomas  and  Patience  (Arnold)  Wall,  of 
Smithfleld,  R.  I.  The  mother  of  James  H.  was  a 
daughter  of  Moses  Farnum,  a  noted  minister  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  Uxbridge,  by  his  second  wife, 
Elizabeth  Houthwick,  of  that  town.  The  latter  was 
a  direct  descendant  in  the  fifth  generation  from  Law- 
rence and  Cassandra  Southwick,  who  were  among 
those  driven  from  Massachusetts  by  the  persecuting 
Puritans  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  for  being 
Quakers.  After  attending  the  public  schools,  which 
was  only  about  eight  weeks  in  the  year,  in  his  native 
village,  and  the  usual  accompanying  labors  on  his 
father's  farm,  till  he  was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  Mr. 
Wall,  in  the  spring  of  1828,  went  to  learn  the  shoe- 
maker's trade  with  the  late  Jeremiah  Bond,  in  Pax- 
ton.  In  June,  1831,  he  started  business  in  a  small 
way  for  himself,  doing  custom-work  in  Clappviile, 
now  Rochdale.  Here  he  remained  till  February  19, 
1837,  when  he  removed  to  AVorcester,^then  a  town  of 
seven  thousand  inhabitants, — and  entered  the  shoe 
and  leather  store  of  the  late  Benjamin  B.  Otis,  in 
what  was  known  as  Goddard's  Row,  first  as  workman 
and  then  as  salesman  and  clerk.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  opened  a  shoe  and  shoe-findings  store  in  an 
old  wooden  building  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
Grout's  Block  on  Main  Street,  between  Mechanic 
and  Foster  Streets.  The  following  spring  of  1838  he 
entered  into  partnership,  in  the  same  business,  with 
the  late  John  P.  Southgate,  in  the  old  Denny  house, 
which  stood  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Mechanic 
Streets.  In  the  spring  of  1840  he  sold  out  his  inter- 
est to  his  partner,  Mr.  Southgate,  and  opened  a  boot, 
shoe,  trunk  and  findings  store  in  a  building  which 
stood  where  the  Worcester  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Block  is.  In  1842  he  sold  out  to  C.  C.  Clapp  and 
S.  P.  Fitch,  who  continued  there,  and  Mr.  Wall 
opened  a  boot  and  shoe  store  in  Brinley  Block, 
where  he  was  in  partnership  with  the  late  Edward 
Southwick  for  a  short  time.  In  1843  he  entered  into 
the  real  estate  business,  and  December  14th  of  that 
year  bought,  with  Edward  H.  Hemenway  and  Sam- 
uel D.  Harding,  the  old  Worcester  House  estate, 
comprising  thirty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty- eight  square  feet  of  laud,  on  the  corner  of  Main, 
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Elm  and  Maple  Streets,  for  fourteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, by  the  subsequent  management  and  sale  of 
which  he  realized  a  handsome  sum  as  his  portion  of 
the  profits,  from  the  advanced  value.  In  other  real 
estate  operations  he  realized  similar  proportionate 
profits  by  his  skillful  buying  and  selling  at  the  right 
time,  from  rise  in  values.  He  has  probably  owned  a 
longer  frontage  on  Main  Street,  in  the  southerly  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  than  any  other  one  person,  except 
when  the  land  was  owned  and  occupied  for  farming 
purposes.  At  various  times  he  has  been  the  owner  of 
nearly  fifty  acres  of  land,  then  vacant,  now  nearly  all 
built  over. 

Among  the  buildings  he  erected  was  Lincoln 
House  Block,  ou  the  front  portion  of  the  old  Worcester 
House  estate,  and  the  block  of  three  dwelling-houses 
on  the  rear,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Charles  S. 
Turner,  H.  H.  Bigelow  and  William  H.  Morse. 
Also,  he  built  in  1848  a  dwelling-house  for  his  own 
occupancy  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Benefit  Streets, 
in  which  he  resided  till  the  fall  of  1863,  and  then 
sold  it  to  George  W.  Gill,  and  it  is  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  Children's  Friend  Society,  known  as 
the  "  Orphans'  Home." 

After  forty  years'  residence  in  Worcester  Mr.  Wall 
in  1877  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  has  since  lived, 
but  he  has  never  given  up  his  connection  with  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Worcester,  of  which  he  and 
his  wife  have  been  members  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
and  he  has  never  relinquished  the  idea  of  making 
Worcester  his  last  dwelling-place,  it  being  the  thea- 
tre of  most  of  his  active  business  life  ;  and  he  now  con- 
siders Worcester  his  real  home  and  Boston  but  a  tem- 
porary one.  He  has  never  lost  his  interest  in  and  love 
for  Worcester,  among  the  renewed  evidences  of  which 
being  his  recent  purchase  of  the  valuable  estate  called 
Paine  Block.  In  Boston  he  has  occupied  himself  in 
real  estate  operations  in  which  he  has  met  with  suc- 
cess. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Jackson  Democrat  on  general 
principles  and  gave  hia  first  vote  for  Andrew  Jackson 
for  President  in  1832 ;  but  he  has  since  acted  with 
other  parties,  when,  at  times,  the  issues  were  more  in 
accordance  with  his  views.  He  was  one  of  the  orig- 
nal  Anti-Slavery  and  Liberty  party  men,  and  one  of 
the  original  "  Free  Soilers  "  in  1848 ;  secretary  of 
the  first  Free  Soil  County  Commitee,  and  an  active 
worker  in  that  cause  from  the  beginning  of  the 
movement.  Many  of  the  impromptu  "  Free-Soil  " 
meetings  on  the  Common,  in  the  campaign  of  1848, 
were  got  up  by  him,  and  addressed  by  speakers  from 
the  east  portico  of  the  City  Hall. 

On  the  evening  of  May  18,1887,  he  gave  a  compli- 
mentary banquet  at  the  Lincoln  House  to  his  brother, 
Caleb  A.  Wall,  the  veteran  journalist  of  the  Worces- 
ter Spy,  in  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
brother's  connection  with  the  Worcester  County 
press.  This  was  a  meeting  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  citizens  of 


Worcester,  described  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time  as 
"  one  of  the  most  remarkable  gatherings  ever  held 
here ;  representing  those  longest  and  most  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  varied  interests  of  the  city,  including 
men  from  all  walks  of  life,  from  the  pulpit,  the  legal 
and  medical  professions,  the  National  and  State 
Councils,  business,  trade  and  the  shops,  comprising  an 
array  of  veterans  in  experience  and  the  venerable  in 
years  never  before  seen  together  here." 

The  following  poem,  written  by  Mr.  John  Howard 
Jewett,  of  the  Evening  Gazette,  was  read  on  the  occa- 
sion above  referred  to  : 

1837-1887. 


DEDICATED   TO   THE   SEMI-CENTENNIAI,   BANQUET 


IN   HONOR  OF 
Me.   CALEB  A.  WALL. 


CONFIDENTIAL. 

A  poem  Kvas  wanted  thia  banquet  to  grace  ; 

Most  diligent  eearch  revealed  not  a  trace 

Of  Poet  in  Worcester,  hence,  tliis  lesser  plan — 

To  farm  out  the  job  to  a  newspaper  man. 

The  dailies  and  weeklies  were  ready  betimes, 

Witii  scribblers  galore,  all  chock  full  of  rhymes, 

To  suit  this  occasion,  and  thus  it  befel 

Tiiey  all  got  to  wrangling  about  who  should  tell 

Thia  story  to-night,  and  ti)  save  discontent 

At  last  'twas  decided  to  flip  up  a  cent. 

Up  went  the  copper — to  the  writer's  surprise 

The  lot  fell  to  him — the  Gazette  won  the  prize. 

And  this  is  the  story — a  legend  in  rhyme — 
Though  Pegasus  falters,  the  theme  is  sublime, 
Unfolding  a  record  that's  writ  on  Time's  Scroll, 
Indelible  there,  while  the  centuries  roll. 

THE  LEGEND. 
Old  Time,  with  his  hour-glass,  while  counting  the  yeara 
Of  life,  with  its  record  of  hopes  and  of  fears. 
Its  joys  and  its  sorrows,  successes,  defeats, 
— The  ceaseless  old  story  which  History  repeats, — 
Aweary  had  grown  of  his  task,  and  to  find 
A  trusty  and  capable  "sub"  to  his  mind, 
Dropped  in  on  the  Spy,  in  its  Argus-eyed  den. 
And  found  our  friend  Caleb  still  wielding  hia  pen. 
"Ah  1  Caleb,  old  fellow,  a  grip  of  the  hand. 
Delighted  to  see  you  1 — The  gods  must  have  planned 
This  fortunate  meeting,  for  me,  I'll  be  blest, 
I  want  a  vacation  ;  come,  give  me  a  rest. 
You  tireless  mortal,  just  fill  in  the  gap 
For  a  decade  or  two,  whilst  I  take  a  nap. 
The  man  of  all  men,  at  last  I  have  found  ; 
They'll  never  suspect  that  I'm  not  around, 
Aa  uaual,  Caleb,  for  you've  got  the  grip 
On  all  that  I  know,  and  can  give  'em  the  '  tip.' 
Long  practice  has  made  you  expert  with  the  score 
Of  life's  shifting  games  ; — a  few  innings  more 
Will  win  you  th«  title  of  Time's  Referee, 
The  Champion  Recorder,  Historian  jier  se; 
So  turn  my  old  hour-glasa,  your  annala  complete, 
I'll  anooze !— and  George  Bancroft  can  take  a  back  seat.' 

Now  all  the  old  fellows  who  know  Caleb  Wall, 
Must  know  that  he  never  has  shirked  duty's  call. 
A  kindly  eye  beams  'neath  his  gray,  grisly  locks. 
His  heart,  well,  his  heart  is  ai  big  a^  an  ox. 
Of  course  he  said  "  Yes,"  in  his  good-natured  way, 
And  took  up  Time's  burden  as  if  it  were  play. 
Time  loafed,     Caleb  toiled  in  his  stead,---he  toils  yet. 
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To  put  upon  record  what  others  furget; 

To  keep  the  old  memories,  old  places,  old  names, 

Still  bright  on  Time's  pages  ;  to  score  up  the  games 

Dead  yesterday  saw,  side  by  side,  hi  array 

With  those  "Worcester  plays  on  the  field  of  To-day. 

How  faithful  his  service,  all  know  who  can  read 

Where  he  winnovxed  tlie  chaff,  preserving  the  seed. 

With  much  that's  undying  his  name  will  be  blent, 

For  he's  used  every  talent  that  nature  has  lent, 

To  rescue  and  save  from  oblivion's  clutch, 

Restore  to  the  living,  by  magical  touch 

Of  his  painstaking  pen,  the  treasures  of  old, 

Safe  garnered,  for  others  to  have  and  to  hold. 

Nor  solely  for  bread  hath  he  wrought  long  and  well 

For  full  fifty  years,  for  love's  charmed  spell 

Hath  hallowed  his  task,  and  crowned  his  ripe  age 

With  good  friends,  a  good  name  ;  earth's  best  heritage. 

Then,  Hip,  Hip,  Hurrah  I  no  trouble  we'll  fear. 

We'll  toast  him  to-night.     He'll  embalm  us,  'tis  clear, 

In  History's  pages,  and  hand  our  names  down 

To  far  distant  ages.     Posterity's  crown 

He  will  win,  in  a  night,  for  us  one  and  all 

— The  friends  and  well-wishers  of  Caleb  A.  Wall  I 

INCIDENTAL. 

Hush  !  A  word  for  our  host,  who  gathered  us  here 
To  honor  his  brother,  and  share  his  good  cheer. 
We  know  him  of  old,  as  a  man  among  men. 
Not  one  of  our  ci-aft, — but  who  writes  with  a  pen 
His  name  in  a  check-book,  on  bond,  or  on  deed, 
[His  autograph  pays  for  this  bountiful  "  feed,"] 
That's  honored  for  all  which  the  paper  implies  ; 
Whose  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond,  till  he  dies; 
Whose  history,  if  written  for  three-score  and  ten, 
Would  need  a  whole  volume,  and  worthier  pen. 
Yet,  to  point  out  the  moral  adorning  this  tale, 
How  honesty,  thrift,  and  good  sense  will  prevail, 
And  yield  a  rich  harvest,  this  fact  we'll  relate  : 
Our  host  here  waa  born  to  an  indigent  state, 
But  made  his  own  fortune,  nor  wronged  any  man. 
Never  hankered  for  office.    Instead,  'twas  his  plan 
Of  life  to  keep  every  promise  and  word  ; 
To  mind  his  own  business : — And  who  ever  heard 
Of  his  failing  to  do  so?    That's  James  H.  Wall  I 
As  every  one  know  him,  who  knows  him  at  all. 

Long  life  to  the  veteran  whose  busy  career 

Has  crowned  him  successful ;  whose  life  has  no  fear 

Of  want,  or  dishonor ;  no  secrets  to  hide, 

As  he  waits  on  the  shore  to  go  out  with  the  tide. 

Then  echo,  ye  walls,  to  the  Walls  ye  surround  I 
"  May  brotherly  love  and  good  cheer  still  abound  ;  " 
Once  more  then.  Hip  !  Hip  !  Let  us  fill  to  the  toast 
"  To  Caleb  and  James — Historian  and  Host  1  '* 

"WHAT   CALEB    REMEMBERS. 
What  Caleb  remembers?     From  the  feast  of  the  years, 
Some  scraps  have  been  saved,  for  use  it  appeal's 
At  banquets  like  this.     Let  us  nibble  a  bit 
On  well-seasoned  chestnuts,— though  scanty  of  wit, — 
They  may  yield  some  food  for  reflection,  or  move 
To  smiles,  and  thus  moral  digestion  improve. 

What  Caleb  remembers,  would  make  quite  a  store 

Of  family  recipes  ;  guides  to  explore 

The  art  of  right  living  ;  a  digest  of  Time 

For  statesmen  to  chew  on,  for  scribblers  to  rhyme 

And  wring  nutrition  ; — in  a  word  we  might  say 

The  Yesterday's  viands  warmed  up  for  to-day. 

Our  Caleb  remembers,  in  life's  early  morn. 
Our  modern  improvements  were  mostly  unborn. 
In  stages,  the  wealthy,  through  pasture  and  wood 
Went  shopping  to  Boston  ;  if  walking  was  good 


The  poor  went  on  foot.     How  blankly  they'd  stare 
At  our  express  trains  and  our  one  dollar  fare. 
Or  Raymond's  Excuraions,  North,  South,  East,  or  West, 
With  Drawing-room,  Sleeper,  Buffet  and  the  resti 

Our  Caleb  remembers  the  Pony  Express 
Was  lightning  despatch,  in  haste  or  distress, 
Ere  Telegraph  Cables  encircled  the  globe. 
The  Telephone!— torture  unknown  to  old  Job 
Or  else  he'd  have  weakened,  his  patience  worn  out 
While  pretty  girls  flirted  and  left  him  to  shout, — 
All  these  comforts  and  trials,  this  worry  and  haste, 
Are  ours,  who  have  life,  but  no  minutes  to  waste. 

Our  Caleb  remembers,  when  he  learned  his  trade, 

Hand  presses  were  modern,  the  fastest  then  made  ; 

Five  hvmdred  an  hour,  and  one  side  at  a  time  ; 

Despatches  by  post  from  a  far  away  clime 

Meant  Albany  then  while  the  news  from  Bombay, 

Instead  of  ten  minutes,  ten  months  on  the  way! 

Their  weekly  editions  for  a  year,  by  hand-power. 

Could  be  printed  to-day  in  less  than  an  hour 

On  presses  that  run  the  big  dailies  we  read. 

Ahl  how  we've  outstrip'd  those  old  fogies — in  speed. 

Our  Caleb  remembers,  finance  in  those  days 

Waa  saving  and  safety,  and  old-fashioned  ways 

Of  honesty,  thrift,  and  to  keep  best  your  own  ; 

Not  promising  bread,  to  repay  with  a  stone  ; 

Not  haste  to  get  riches,  to  pamper  false  pride  ; 

But  work,  slow  and  sure,  earn  and  save  till  you  died. 

Stock  gambling  and  Futures,  and  Corners  in  food, 

Reward  would  have  found  in  Stocks  made  of  wood  ; 

The  popular  route  wasn't  Canada  then. 

Nor  were  places  of  trust  filled  by  travelling  men. 

Our  Caleb  remembers,  in  matters  of  State 

The  people  concerned  were  allowed  to  debate  ; 

To  choose  from  their  number  the  fittest,  to  send 

Their  cause  to  uphold,  their  rights  to  defend. 

Sound  statesmanship,  genius  and  brains,  then  controlled 

The  honors,  Bonanza  kings  buy  with  their  gold. 

The  lobby  existed,  no  doubt  in  those  days. 

And  worked  for  itsschemes  in  legitimate  ways, 

For  Beverly  boodle, — to  bring  the  point  home— 

And  cheek  to  apply  it,  the  day  hadn't  come  ! 

Men  strove  with  great  questions,  had  courage  to  face 

Unpopular  issues,  nor  held  it  disgrace 

To  stand  and  be  counted  for  Right  every  time. 

'Gainst  mob  or  the  "party's "political  slime. 

Our  Caleb  remembers  when  National  tasks 

Were  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men  without  masks  ; 

No  coddling,  or  truckling  to  socialist  mob  ; 

No  premature  pensions,  put  up  for  a  job  ; 

No  surplus,  maintained  by  duties  imposed 

For  needless  protection,  and  avenues  closed 

To  fair  competition,  in  cost  to  produce 

Nine-tenths  of  our  needs  for  consumption  and  use; 

No,  cry,  universal,  for  some  simpler  plan 

To  protect  fellow-man  from  laws  made  by  man. 

"Utopian  ?"     Feasibly  !    Mere  waste  of  breath. 

When  statesmen  (alleged)  legislate  us  to  death  ! 

Our  Caleb  remembers, — say  !  perchance  we're  rash 
To  serve  you  so  much  of  this  dubious  hash. 
We'll  therefore,  omit  all  such  intricate  woes 
As  Interstate  Commerce,  which  nobody  knows  ; 
Reformed  Civil  Service,  which  both  parties  claim  ; 
The  Coinage  of  Silver,  nobody  to  blame  ; 
The  Mormons  in  Utah  ;  the  poor  Indian  "  Lo  ;  " 
The  old  bloody  shirt,  washed  in  tears  long  ago  ; 
And  divers  grave  questions  the  papers  discuss. 
To  make  more  a  muddle,  and  muddle  the  muss. 
The  shield  has  two  sides,  we'll  gladly  admit, 
— The  bird  flutters  most,  however,  that's  hit ; — 
And,  if  it  will  soothe  any  wounded  bird  here, 
We'll  own  that  the  prospect  improves  with  each  year. 
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Tlio  reMon  l«  plain,  manifest  beyond  doubt, 

The  people  ur«  finding  the  bl — k  rascals  out  I 
Juflt  wait  a  few  yearn  unti!  that  party  wins 
Which  nieana  to  Reform, —to  reform  ita  own  sins  I 

Our  Caleb  remembers, — and  so  does  the  scribe,— 
Tliat  life  is  misspent  whicli  is  all  diatribe, 
And  therefore  craves  pardon,  and  begs  to  remind 
Tlie  growlers  in  this  world,  a  better  to  find  I 
For  all  who  will  road  Caleb's  volume  aright 
Will  find  that  it  pays  to  "keep  honor  bright." 
Pon't  crowd,  fellow-mourners;  Be  true  ;  Be  a  man  ; 
Press  forward  ;  Look  backward  ;  Improve  on  the  plan  I 
This,  then,  is  the  nub  we've  been  trying  to  borrow  : 
Let  yesterday's  serve  for  to-day  and  to  morrow  1 
For  brotherly  greetings,  and  this  friendly  call, 
Our  Caleb  will  kindly  remember  you  all. 

September  13,  1831,  Mr.  Wall  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Mary  Ann,  oldest  daughter  of  Benjamin 
R.  and  Elizabeth  (Davenport)  Davis,  and  she  is  still 
living.  From  this  union  there  were  born  seven 
children,  four  of  whom  are  now  living.  Two,  Mary 
Ann  and  Thomas  A.,  died  in  infancy,  and  Joseph  S. 
died  in  1864,  aged  nineteen.  The  oldest,  George  F., 
is  married,  residing  in  Worcester ;  Sarah  Elizabeth 
married  Sumner  W.  Balcom,  residing  in  Boston ; 
James  H.,  Jr.,  is  married,  residing  in  Chicago :  and 
Emma  Isabella  married  Charles  S.  Connell,  residing 
in  New  York  City. 

Among  the  civil  positions  which  Mr.  Wall  held 
during  his  forty  years'  residence  in  Worcester,  he  was 
three  years  in  each  branch  of  the  City  Council ;  Com- 
mon Councilman  in  1852, '53  and '58;  alderman  in 
1854,  '55  and  '56 ;  two  years  assessor,  in  1849  and  '59  ; 
and  he  was  highway  surveyor  for  the  Centre  District 
the  last  year  of  the  town,  1847-48. 

Mr.  Wall  has  always  been  considered  by  those  who 
best  knew  him,  and  are  best  qualified  to  judge,  as  a 
careful  and  conservative  man  in  all  his  business 
transactions.  He  has  frequently  been  called  upon  as 
an  expert  in  the  values  of  real  estate,  by  city,  corpor- 
ate and  private  parties. 

EDWARD   AUGUSTUS  GOODNO'W.' 

Banking  and  Beneficence  are  the  two  words  which 
mark  the  claim  of  Edward  A.  Goodnow  to  the  regard 
of  his  fellow-men.  As  a  banker  he  enjoys  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  most  eminently  successful 
in  New  England  ;  as  a  giver  of  large  gifts  for  educa- 
tional uses  his  name  is  a  familiar  word  in  schools  and 
colleges  at  the  east  and  west  and  south  and  beyond 
the  sea.  Having  a  talent  for  making  money  and  a 
disposition  to  give  it  away,  he  has  scattered  his  heap 
as  fast  as  it  has  accumulated  and  thus  refrained  from 
becoming,  what  he  might  easily  have  become,  a  mill- 
ionaire. And  having  no  children  of  his  own  he  has 
used  his  wealth  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
his  fellow- men. 

Mr.  Goodnow  was  born  in  the  town  of  Princeton 
on   the  16th  of  July  1810.     Princeton  is  one  of  the 
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noteworthy  towns  of  Massachusetts.  Within  its 
borders  rises  Wachusett  mountain,  the  most  elevated, 
save  one,  in  the  commonwealth.  From  its  summit 
may  be  seen  in  the  far  distance  the  golden  dome  of 
the  State  House  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  while  in  the 
near  distance  almost  numberless  white  villages  and 
shining  little  lakes  nestling  among  low  hills  capti- 
vate the  eye,  with  the  populous  city  of  Worcester 
twelve  miles  away  emphasizing  the  landscape. 
Princeton  village  and  farms,  clustering  around  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  are  perhaps  at  a  higher  eleva- 
tion than  any  other  inhabited  spot  in  the  state. 
Because  of  these  natural  advantages — the  sightly 
mountain,  the  salubrious  atmosphere,  and  the  nearness 
to  the  great  cities — Princeton  more  than  fifty  years 
ago  began  to  be  a  favorite  place  for  summer  resort, 
and  with  each  returning  year  has  been  growing  in 
public  favor. 

To  this  town,  sometime  in  the  last  century  came 
Edward  Goodnow  from  Sudbury,  on  his  waysojourn- 
ng  in  Northborough  long  enough  to  find  and  espouse 
a  wife.  Born  to  them  was  another  Edward,  who  id 
turn  became  the  father  of  Edward  Augustus  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  He  was  consequently  the  third 
Edward  in  succession  and  in  the  third  generation 
from  Edward  of  Sudbury.  The  name  of  his  mother 
was  Rebecca  Beaman.  She  was  born  in  Princeton  and 
lived  to  the  great  age  of  eighty-seven.  In  the  primi- 
tive days  of  her  girlhood  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
girls  of  her  neighborhood  to  fetch  the  Princeton  let- 
ters from  Worcester,  their  nearest  post-office ;  and 
Rebecca  took  her  turn  with  others.  Alone,  on  horse- 
back, guided  only  by  "  blazed  "trees  through  the  "  for- 
est primeval,"  the  intrepid  maiden  often  made  her 
way  in  the  performance  of  this  service. 

The  house  in  which  Edward  A.  was  born  his 
grandfather  had  built  in  1786.  Large,  roomy,  with 
stately  elms  in  front  and  standing  on  the  highway 
from  Boston  to  Deerfield  and  "  the  back  towns,"  it 
was  well  suited  and  situated  for  a  tavern;  and  as  such 
the  father  of  Edward  A.  opened  it  to  the  public  about 
the  year  1823.  By  the  wayside  swung  the  sign  bear- 
ing the  inscription,  "  E.  Goodnow,  Inn."  The  mail- 
carrier  of  the  earlier  day  as  landlady  of  the  new 
hostelry  showed  herself  so  apt  in  providing  good 
cheer  for  her  guests  that  the  Goodnow  Inn  became 
a  house  of  fame.  Drovers  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and 
turkeys  found  it  a  place  much  to  be  coveted  for  a 
halt  over  night,  and  to  make  sure  of  their  quarters 
were  wont  to  give  notice  of  their  coming,  in  advance. 
Then  for  a  night  the  premises  would  be  populous.  The 
driven  cattle  browsed  in  the  adjoining  field  or  rested 
their  jowls  on  each  other's  necks,  while  roosting  tur- 
keys filled  the  apple-trees  with  unwonted  crops.  The 
inn  was  kept  open  for  twenty-one  years  and  then 
closed.  The  fine  old  house,  now  the  residence  of 
William  B.  Goodnow,  is  still  in  a  state  of  excellent 
preservation  and  bids  fair  to  outlast  the  second  cen- 
tury on  which  it  has  already  entered. 
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Tavern  life  is  well  fitted  to  quicken  a  boy's  wits 
and  make  him  alert.  In  a  measure,  also,  it  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  travel  ;  the  wide  world  comes  to  him  in- 
stead of  his  going  forth  into  it.  The  boy  Edward 
Augustus  had  his  full  share  of  such  influences  and 
they  did  much  in  fitting  him  for  his  after  life.  The 
common  school  also  did  something  ;  and  three  terms 
in  Hadley  Academy  did  something.  This  was  all  the 
strictly  educational  outfit  he  received.  Farm  work 
occupied  a  large  part  of  his  young  years,  and  to  work 
of  all  sorts  he  was  well  inclined.  But  he  had  a  set 
rather  towards  trade,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  went 
to  work  for  wages  in  the  store  of  an  elder  brother  in 
Princeton.  At  the  end  of  two  years  or  so,  the  brothers 
formed  a  partnership  which  continued  for  about  ten 
years.  The  general  business  of  a  country  store,  the 
manufacture  of  palm-leaf  hats  and  the  marketing  of 
country  produce  made  up  the  business  of  the  firm. 
For  several  seasons  Mr.  Goodnow  was  his  own  team- 
ster, rising  at  two  o'clock,  driving  forty  miles  to  Bos- 
ton, and  spending  a  good  part  of  one  night  on  the 
road.  This  was  a  regular  weekly  trip.  In  1836  the 
firm  took  in  a  third  partner  with  a  view  to  engaging 
in  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  At  a  later  period  Ed- 
ward A.  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  concern  and 
engaged  in  the  shoe  manufacture  by  himself.  Mean- 
while he  had  taken  to  wife  Harriet  Bagg,  a  daughter 
of  Dr.  Henry  Bagg  the  leading  physician  of  Prince- 
ton, with  whom  he  lived  happily  for  some  five  years. 
After  her  decease  Mary  Augusta,  the  only  remaining 
daughter  of  Dr.  Bagg,  became  his  second  wife ;  but 
alter  a  like  period  of  domestic  happiness  her  decease 
also  left  him  once  more  alone.  His  next  matrimonial 
venture  proved  more  fortunate.  In  1846  he  secured 
the  hand  of  Catharine  Bowman,  eldest  daughter  of 
Seth  Caldwell  Esq.  of  Barre,  by  whom  for  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century  his  home  and  all  his  social  sur- 
roundings were  made  a  source  of  unalloyed  satisfac- 
tion to  himself  and  his  friends. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-seven  he  found  that  the  limi- 
tations of  country  trade  in  a  country  town  were  not 
giving  him  his  chance  and  he  began  to  look  out  for 
a  broader  field.  Accordingly,  in  1847  he  sold  out 
his  Princeton  business  and  left  the  town.  During 
the  period  of  "prospecting"  which  followed  he  had 
charge  for  a  time  of  the  store  connected  with  the 
great  cutlery  establishment  of  Lamson,  Goodnow  & 
Co.  at  Shelburne  Falls,  making  sales  at  the  rate  of 
$60,000  a  year.  But  neither  this  nor  a  manufactur- 
ing prospect  in  central  New  York  offered  him  the 
chance  he  was  seeking.  Then  he  retraced  his  steps 
and  in  the  city  of  Worcester  found  his  chance.  He 
was  now  forty-two  years  old,  with  small  capital  but 
large  capacity,  untiring  energy  and  thorough  prac- 
tical training.  In  Princeton  he  had  become  familiar 
with  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  shoe  trade  and  had  seen 
that,  of  necessity,  it  was  one  of  the  leading  industries 
of  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  well 
aware  that  abundant  competition  awaited  each  new- 


comer. Notwithstanding,  he  felt  that  still  it  was 
the  shoe  trade  which  offered  him  his  best  chance, 
and  that  if  he  was  to  stand  well  on  anything  it 
must  be  on  shoes.  Accordingly  in  1852  he  bought 
out  a  small  concern  in  Worcester  and  began.  Retail 
and  jobbing  were  combined,  but  the  trade  was  chiefly 
of  the  retail  sort.  Mr.  Goodnow  soon  learned  that 
if  money  was  to  be  made  in  large  amount  it  must 
be  by  the  jobbing  business.  At  the  end  of  four 
years,  therefore,  he  sold  out  the  retail  branch  and 
proceeded  to  establish  the  first  exclusive  jobbing 
house  of  any  kind  in  Worcester.  This  jobbing  busi- 
ness was  conducted  in  a  store  under  Mechanics 
Hall.  For  the  first  year  it  amounted  to  $130,000. 
At  the  end  of  ten  years  it  had  increased  to  nearly 
$400,000. 

He  was  in  the  thick  of  this  prosperity  when  the 
Civil  War  broke  out.  It  did  not  daunt  him  in  the 
least.  On  the  contrary,  he  welcomed  the  issue,  since 
it  needs  must  be,  and  gave  himself  to  the  cause  of 
the  Union  with  all  his  soul.  He  had  long  been  pre- 
paring for  the  crisis.  In  Princeton  years  before  he 
had  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Free  Soil  party, 
being  among  the  first  eight,  and  he  felt  the  war  to 
be  the  legitimate  outcome  of  those  principles.  With 
these  views  he  was  forward  in  doing  his  part.  Thir- 
teen of  his  clerks  one  after  another,  encouraged  and 
helped  by  him,  enlisted  in  the  Union  ranks.  One 
had  his  wages  continued  while  he  was  gone  and  his 
place  kept  open  for  him  against  his  return.  The 
proposal  of  Governor  Andrew  to  raise  a  regiment  of 
colored  troops  engaged  his  liveliest  sympathies,  and 
he  headed  a  subscription  with  $500  for  their  equip- 
ment. All  the  while  he  maintained  unswerving  con- 
fidence in  the  government  and  the  final  success  of  its 
cause.  He  subscribed  liberally  to  the  first  issue  of 
its  bonds  in  the  face  of  distrust  in  high  quarters. 
And  when  the  national  bank  act  was  passed  and  the 
old  slate  banks  were  backward  in  reorganizing  under 
it,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  forming  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  which  because  of  such  prompt  show 
of  confidence  was  made  and  continued  for  many 
years  the  exclusive  depositary  of  the  government 
funds. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  he  closed  up  his  busi. 
ness  and  gave  himself  a  respite.  After  a  year  or 
two  of  leisure  he  accepted  the  office  of  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  to  which  he  had  been 
unanimously  elected.  In  some  banks  the  president, 
full  of  other  business,  is  often  only  a  figure  head  ; 
Mr.  Goodnow  was  the  real  head.  Able  boards  of 
directors,  accomplished  cashiers,  expert  tellers  and 
other  officers  did  their  full  share  in  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  the  bank.  But  the  potential  voice 
was  still  that  of  the  president.  All  the  paper 
passed  through  his  hands  and  he  passed  upon  it  all. 
He  took  risks  which  timid  men  never  dare  to  take 
and  ignorant  men  never  know  how  to  take.  He  se- 
cured  large   deposits  by  a  liberal  attitude  towards 
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depositors.  For  many  years  the  First  National 
wa«  the  only  banic  in  the  city  which  offered  interest 
on  special  deposits  subject  to  check  at  sight.  Men 
witli  large  balances  were  quick  to  see  the  point. 
Because  of  this,  a  prominent  director  in  another 
bank  made  a  deposit  of  $20,000  at  one  time.  The 
results  of  this  policy  were  disclosed  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  item  of  "  individual  deposits  "  in  the 
published  statements  of  the  bank's  condition. 
Then,  as  he  was  ready  to  pay  interest  on  the  deposits 
in  his  own  bank,  so  he  was  careful  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  interest  on  the  deposits  by  his  own  bank. 
On  first  taking  the  management  he  found  the  bank 
had  been  receiving  what  he  deemed  an  inadequate 
rate  from  its  Boston  depositary.  This  he  increased 
by  one  per  cent.,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  gave  the 
bank  a  handsome  addition  to  its  income.  When  he 
took  office  the  stock  of  the  bank  had  a  market  value 
of  110  ;  under  his  management  its  par  value  was 
doubled.  On  a  capital  of  $300,000  the  surplus  was 
raised  at  one  time  to  more  than  $200,000.  Of  fifty 
or  more  semi-annual  dividends,  only  one  or  two 
were  at  the  rate  of  nine  per  cent.,  while  all  the  rest 
were  at  the  rate  of  ten  and  twelve.  For  many  years 
the  uniform  rate  has  been  ten  per  cent.  In  recogni- 
tion of  Mr.  Goodnow's  agency  in  producing  this 
great  prosperity,  his  associates  on  the  board  and  the 
stockholders  at  their  annual  meeting  in  1881  unan- 
imously adopted  and  made  of  record  these  re- 
solves : 

1.  Tliat  tlie  present  higtx  degree  of  prosperity  of  the  First  National 
Bdnk  of  Worcester,  placing  it  among  the  foremost  banks  of  tbe  Com- 
monwealth in  the  ratio  and  .amount  of  its  surplus,  the  percentage  of 
its  dividends  and  its  financial  standing,  is  largely  due  to  the  manage- 
ment of  its  president,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Goodnow  ; 

2.  That  the  thanks  of  the  stockholders  be  and  they  herebj'  are  ten- 
dered to  the  President  for  his  long  and  untiring  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  bank  and  for  the  great  success  achieved  in  its  behalf. 

The  secret  of  this  success  was  an  open  secret. 
Mr.  Goodnow  gave  himself  wholly  and  absolutely  to 
the  business  of  the  bank.  "  This  one  thing  I  do  " 
was  his  motto.  An  eminent  member  of  the  Wor- 
cester bar,  still  living,  was  wont  to  say  that  in  a  suit 
he  knew  no  one  but  his  client.  "All  his  might, 
mind  and  amity "  were  engaged  for  him.  Towards 
all  others  in  such  an  issue  he  was  relentless.  Of 
Mr.  Goodnow  also  it  might  be  said  that  he  was  re- 
lentless for  the  bank.  His  financial  pity  was  re- 
served for  that;  and  no  stockholder  was  ever  known 
to  complain. 

We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Goodnow  made  his  money. 
It  will  be  interesting,  and  pleasant,  also,  to  see  what 
he  has  been  doing  with  it.  In  early  life  he  became, 
as  he  hoped,  a  christian  and  took  upon  himself  a 
vow  to  live  and  do  for  others.  Tuis  he  remembered ; 
and  as  his  gains  increased  he  increased  his  giving. 
He  had  of  course  his  choice  among  the  objects  inces- 
santly presented  for  his  favor,  but  still  his  chosen 
objects  were  both  numerous  and  various.  To  the 
great  benevolent  societies  he  was  a  large  and  con- 


stant giver.  His  subscriptions  to  the  city  missions 
commonly  headed  the  list.  His  own  church  shared 
largely  in  his  giving,  of  course;  but  other  churches 
also  shared  largely.  To  more  than  one  he  gave  a 
communion  service.  To  one  not  his  own  he  gave 
$500  for  its  organ.  Again,  he  gave  in  order  to 
provide  a  free  gospel.  When  a  new  church  was 
about  to  be  organized  in  the  city  he  left  his  own 
and  joined  the  new  to  help  make  it  a  free  church.  In 
the  meeting  for  organization  he  made  a  motion  to 
that  effect ;  and  in  proof  that  he  meant  what  he  said 
gave  $1500  a  year  to  secure  free  seats  for  all.  He 
hated  a  church  debt  and  gave  an  organ  and  chime  of 
bells  costing  about  $11,000  as  an  incentive  to  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  such  a  debt.  All  such  giving  was 
open  and  more  or  less  read  of  men.  But  unnumbered 
private  gifts  went  out  of  his  hand  of  which  no 
man  can  tell  the  sum  but  to  which  this  writer  can 
testify.  The  aggregate  of  his  gifts  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing this  sketch  exceeded  $200,000. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  said  that  Mr.  Goodnow's 
munificence  was  bestowed  largely  for  educational 
uses.  It  may  now  be  added  that  much  the  larger  part 
was  so  bestowed.  The  amount  given  in  this  way  can- 
not have  been  less  than  about  $140,000.  Scholarships 
for  needy  and  worthy  girls  was  a  favorite  because  self- 
perpetuating  form  of  educational  investment.  Proba- 
bly not  less  than  fifty  young  women  are  to-day  receiv- 
ing their  education  at  Mt.  Holyoke,  Wellesley, 
Northfield,  Oberlin,  Berea  in  Kentucky,  Hampton  in 
Virginia  and  elsewhere,  because  of  Mr.  Goodnow's 
charitable  foundations  at  those  schools.  And  the 
procession  will  go  on  until  a  hundred  times  fifty  will 
have  had  reason  to  remember  the  name  of  the  founder 
as  interwoven  with  their  own  best  history.  Besides 
scholarships,  many  thousands  were  given  for  the 
erection  of  educational  buildings.  When  a  cyclone 
swept  away  the  entire  group  of  Iowa  College  build- 
ings, Mr.  Goodnow  gave  $15,500  to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  of  stone  for  library  and  observ- 
atory and  of  a  cottage  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
female  pupils  of  the  College.  Another  sura  of  $15,000 
was  given  to  Huguenot  Seminary  in  South  Africa  for 
a  building  there.  Huguenot  Seminary  was  conceived 
on  the  plan  of  Mary  Lyon's  School.  To  aid  in  real- 
izing the  plan  graduates  from  Mt.  Holyoke  were 
called  for,  and  among  others  Miss  M.  Lizzie  Cum- 
mings  responded  to  the  call.  After  a  time  it  was 
found  that  a  large  Hall  was  exceedingly  needed  and 
Miss  Cummings  returned  to  America  in  quest  of  funds 
for  the  purpose.  She  presented  her  cause  in  public 
and  private  but  failed  to  obtain  much  help.  Then 
she  bethought  herself  of  her  cousin,  Mr.  Goodnow. 
Her  appeal  touched  his  sympathies  and  secured  all 
the  help  she  needed.  Because  of  entire  lack  of  tim- 
ber in  the  region  the  frame  was  prepared  in  this 
country  and  shipped  to  South  Africa  with  all  the 
requisite  furniture.  In  due  time  the  building  stood 
complete  and  was  named  by  the  Seminary  authorities 
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Goodnow  Hall-  Then  the  grateful  pupils  of  their  own 
motion  prepiired  and  transmitted  to  the  giver  a  hand- 
somely illuminated  testimonial  to  which  were  ap- 
pended their  autographs  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine. 

Other  educational  gifts  were :  the  sum  of  $5000  to 
found  a  John  Brown  Professorship  in  Washburn 
College,  Kansas ;  $5000  to  provide  the  Catharine  B. 
Goodnow  fund  for  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  of  Worcester ;  $700  to  ihe  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute  ;  to  Worcester  High  School  a 
marble  bust  of  Gen.  Grant  and  marble  tablets  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  soldier-students  who  died 
for  their  country ;  to  Mechanics  Hall  life-size  por- 
traits of  President  Garfield  and  Vice-President 
Wilson. 

But  his  crowning  educational  gift  was  reserved  for 
his  native  town.  In  1884  he  completed  and  gave  to 
the  town  a  building  which  he  named  Goodnow 
Memorial  Building,  in  memory  of  his  first  two  wives 
and  only  child.  Constructed  of  granite  and  browu- 
stone  finely  harmonized  in  color,  with  a  clock-tower 
and  clock  and  bow  front  and  gable,  and  standing  on 
a  most  commanding  site,  the  building  presents  to  the 
eye  an  object  of  exquisite  architectural  beauty.  Its 
design  embraces  the  double  purpose  of  a  library  and 
a  school.  Two  rooms  are  specially  fitted  and  furnished 
for  a  graded  grammar  school.  Tne  decoration  within 
answers  to  the  beauty  without.  A  charming  reading- 
room  occupies  the  ample  bay  and  looks  out  over  a 
landscape  that  stretches  miles  away.  Accompanying 
the  gift  of  the  building  was  a  gift  of  five  thousand 
dollars  in  money  to  provide  for  the  care  and  repair  of 
the  building  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library  and 
the  beautifying  of  the  grounds.  Including  some  thou- 
sands of  dollars  given  towards  the  construction  of  the 
attractive  Town-Hall  which  stands  near,  the  whole 
gift  amounted  to  about  forty  thousand  dollars.  When 
both  buildings  were  completed  and  all  things  were 
ready,  the  busy  town  turned  aside  from  its  business 
and  on  the  6th  of  September  1887  gave  itself  up  for 
the  entire  day  to  an  elaborate  dedication  of  the  two 
buildings. 

It  is  one  of  the  distinctions  of  Mr.  Goodnow  that 
he  has  never  been  an  oflice-holder  nor  an  oflice- 
seeker.  One  office  of  much  responsibility  and  no 
emolument  came  to  him  unsought.  In  1867  he  re- 
ceived from  Governor  Andrew  the  appointment  of 
trustee  of  the  Weslborough  Reform  School  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  At  the  end  of  the  term  he  was  re- 
appointed by  Governor  Bullock.  Although  a  very 
busy  man,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  service  of  the 
institution  beyond  the  ordinary  measure  of  his  duties. 
He  was  especially  in  earnest  to  provide  for  the  moral 
and  religious  instruction  of  the  young  wrong-doers 
who  thus  came  under  his  official  supervision,  and  to 
that  end  he  did  not  spare  his  own  purse. 

Mr.  Goodnow  has  had  his  trials,  but  they  have  not 
hardened  his  heart  nor  closed  his  liberal  hand. 


GEORGE  CEOMPTON. 

The  textile  manufacturing  interests  of  New  Eng- 
land have  heretofore  been  greatly  benefited  by  the 
skill  and  inventive  genius  of  men  from  the  Old  World. 
And  to  the  Crompton  family,  especially,  much  is  due. 
The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch — William 
Crompton — who  was  the  inventor  of  the  widely  known 
and  highly  approved  Crompton  loom,  was  a  Lanca- 
shire man  ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  son,  George,  had 
ever  been  practical  mechanics  or  had  worked  at 
machinery ;  yet  from  true  theoretical  knowledge  both 
father  and  son  were  destined  to  accomplish  great 
wonders  in  the  art  of  weaving.  Cartwright  was  the 
inventor  of  the  power-loom,  but  his  loom  could  only 
weave  heavy  fabrics,  like  sail-cloth  ;  not  a  yard  of 
fancy  cassimere  was  ever  woven  by  power  till  William 
Crompton's  invention.  To  the  fulfillment  of  the 
demands  of  the  time  William  Crompton  sedulously 
devoted  himself.  One  or  two  mills  were  established 
by  him  in  Worcester  County,  and  for  a  time  he 
prosecuted  a  thriving  business.  But  he  finally  be- 
came financially  embarrassed ;  not,  however,  before 
he  had,  by  his  skill,  inventions  and  suggested  improve- 
ments, given  an  impetus  to  manufacturing — an  im- 
petus which  is  felt  to  this  day.  The  Crompton  loom 
has  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  the  works,  at  this 
time,  are  among  the  most  extensive  in  Worcester, 
second  only,  indeed,  to  the  wire-mills. 

George  Crompton,  to  whom  this  sketch  refers,  was 
born  in  Tottington,  Lancashire,  England,  on  the  23d 
of  March,  1829,  and  came  to  this  country  when  about 
ten  years  of  age.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  father's 
failure  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  mill,  but  simply  kept  the  books.  At  the 
time  of  the  failure,  being  left  entirely  to  his  own 
resources,  he  entered  Colt's  Pistol  Factory,  at  Hart- 
ford, and  remained  there  about  a  year,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  began  himself  the  manufacture  of  his 
father's  loom,  at  Worcester.  The  knowledge  gained 
while  at  Colt's  factory  enabled  him,  when  the  Civil 
War  commenced,  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  gun- 
making,  which  he  pursued  to  great  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage. But  the  principal  business  of  his  life  was 
loom-making,  which,  having  languished  during  the 
war  period,  on  the  return  of  peace,  again  became 
exceedingly  profitable. 

Mr.  Crompton  was  gifted  with  a  power  of  keen  in- 
sight into  mechanical  principles,  and  the  adaptation 
of  mechanical  appliances — a  fact  which  is  abundantly 
testified  to  by  his  having  secured  more  than  a  hun- 
dred patents,  most  of  them  connected  with  manu- 
facturing machinery. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Crompton,  during  his 
whole  business  career,  was  uniformly  successful,  or 
above  the  common  vicissitudes  incidental  to  business 
life.  He  lost  largely  by  the  devouring  fire  of  1854, 
and  by  financially  crippled  debtors  during  the  war- 
time, and  his  law  expenses  in  defending  his  patents 
drew  largely  upon  his  purse.     But  by  his  indomitable 
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courage,  financial  ability  and  unwearied  activity  he 
triumphed,  and,  on  the  close  of  a  life  of  many  bene- 
factiona,  left  a  very  large  estate.  He  always  had  a 
tender  regard  for  his  credit,  well  knowing  that  to  be 
a  fundamental  reijuisite  for  success,  had  a  horror  of 
long-standing  accounts,  and,  especially  in  all  minor 
transactions,  kept  his  affairs  well  squared.  At  the 
time  of  his  decease  there  were  some  seven  hundred 
hands  at  his  works,  all  well  paid-up.  "His  inevita- 
ble rule,"  says  the  writer  of  the  biographical  sketch 
of  him  in  the  handsomely  illustrated  and  well-pre- 
pared volume,  published  in  1888,  by  Oliver  B.  Wood, 
and  entitled  "Worcester:  Its  Past  and  Present," 
"  was  to  pay  his  help  monthly  until  a  few  years  ago, 
when  he  adopted  weekly  payments,  and  it  was  his 
boast  that  he  never  failed  to  pay  his  men  on  the  ex- 
act day  named.  During  his  earlier  business  years  he 
once  found  pay-day  approaching  and  no  funds  to 
meet  it.  He  ai,  once  started  on  a  collecting  tour. 
The  evening  before  pay-day  found  him  with  the 
money  in  his  pocket,  but  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  swollen  with  a  spring  freshet  and 
filled  with  large  cakes  of  ice,  with  no  bridge  in  the 
neighborhood  upon  which  he  could  cross.  He 
hunted  until  he  found  a  boatman  with  a  small  boat, 
who  was  willing  to  risk  his  life  for  an  adequate  com- 
pensation, and  the  two  started  across  the  river.  It 
was  several  hours  before  they  landed  on  the  opposite 
shore,  at  a  long  distance  below  the  starting-point, 
and  completely  wet  through,  but  Mr.  Crompton's 
men  were  paid  before  night  on  their  regular  pay-day." 

Mr.  Crompton  was  a  man  of  taste  in  its  broader 
sense,  and  an  admirer  of  the  beautiful,  as  well  in  art 
as  nature.  His  elegant  residence,  surrounded  by 
finely  embellished  grounds,  and  commanding  exten- 
sive and  rich  landscape  views,  and  within  supplied 
with  many  works  of  art  and  objects  of  refined  adorn- 
ment, give  evidence  of  ample  means  and  cultivated 
taste.  Worcester,  with  its  breezy  hill-tops,  sunny 
acclivities,  and  in  every  way  charming  surroundings, 
affords  numberless  lovely  sites  for  residences,  and 
many  are  becomingly  occupied.  But  very  few,  if  any, 
of  the  estates  yet  to  be  seen  are  more  attractive  than 
the  Crompton. 

Mr.  Crompton  was,  in  1853,  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Mary  Christina  Pratt,  a  daughter  of  Charles 
Pratt,  of  Cork,  Ireland,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  chil- 
dren, nine  of  whom  are  living. 

Mr.  Crompton  was  remarkably  quick  of  apprehen- 
sion, very  social  in  his  habits,  and  loved  to  relate  in 
anecdotal  form  his  early  experiences,  often  giving  a 
humorous  or  pathetic  turn  to  his  recitals  or  impress- 
ing some  useful  thought.  He  was  a  deep  thinker,  and 
had  a  wonderful  power  of  mental  concentration  and 
self-abstraction,  insomuch  that  he  was  sometimes 
called  absent-minded.  He  was  educated  in  the 
private  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  continued  his 
studies  till  his  seventeenth  year  at  the  Millbury 
Academy,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  became  his 


father's  clerk.  But,  although  obliged  to  leaveschool  so 
young,  because  his  rapidly  developing  talents  made 
him  invaluable  to  his  father,  he  continued  his  educa- 
tion at  home.  His  father  procured  a  good  library  and 
his  son  profited  by  it. 

Mr.  Crompton  was  not  especially  active  in  public 
life.  He,  however,  served  as  alderman  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Common  Council  of  Worcester,  a  year  or 
two  in  each  position,  and  in  1871  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  mayoralty.  He  also  took  such  a  strong  inter- 
est in  public  affairs  as  led  to  exertion  in  behalf  of 
any  project  that  promised  benefit  to  the  city. 


BENJAMIN  WALKER. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Walker,  whose  death  occurred  on 
January  28,  1888,  was  a  citizen  whose  active  life 
was  identified  with  the  life  and  growth  of  this  his 
adopted  home.  He  was  descended  from  a  line  of 
Worcester  County  yeomanry,  though  he  was  born 
(November  8,  1808)  in  Greenfield,  to  which  place  his 
father,  Benjamin,  had  removed  from  Barre,  the  old 
home  of  the  family.  His  mother,  Nancy  Lee,  was 
the  granddaughter  of  Henry  Lee,  one  of  the  original 
proprietors  and  early  settlers  of  Worcester,  a  select- 
man, assessor  and  justice  of  the  peace.  This  Lieu- 
tenant Henry  Lee,  a  native  of  Concord,  descendant 
from  John  Leigh,  who  came  from  London  in  1G35 
and  settled  in  Ipswich,  was  evidently  a  man  of  strong 
character.  His  name  appears  very  frequently  upon 
committees  appointed  by  the  proprietors ;  he  was 
granted  a  prominent  position  for  his  "  pue  "  in  the 
first  ("Old  South")  meeting-house:  but  his  inde- 
pendence and  firmness  are  strikingly  portrayed  in  a 
letter,  preserved  in  the  State  Archives  (Vol.  102, 
page  153),  in  answer  to  a  circular  letter  from  the  sec- 
retary of  the  province,  denouncing  the  "Land  Bank 
Scheme,"  and  ordering  the  courts  and  magistrates 
"  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  great  fraud,"  and 
"  by  no  means  to  pass,  receive  or  countenance  "  the 
bills  issued  by  the  bank.  Squire  Lee  replied  that 
he  had  examined  the  scheme  and  was  determined  to 
support  it ;  that  his  privilege  as  an  Englishman  was 
sufficient  warrant  therefor;  that  to  be  punished  in 
any  way  for  differing  with  the  Governor  and  Council 
in  his  opinion  would  be  a  civil  persecution ;  and  to 
be  deprived  of  his  ofiice  until  he  were  proved  un- 
faithful in  it  or  violated  the  laws  of  the  land  would 
be  an  invasion  of  his  natural  lights,  but  that  to  sac- 
rifice his  post  for  the  interests  of  his  country  would 
be  infinitely  more  honorable  than  to  keep  it  on  the 
base  conditions  of  blindly  following  the  inclinations, 
not  supported  by  laws,  of  those  above  him.  The 
letter  was  dated  April  14,  1741,  and  on  the  30th  he 
was  removed  from  his  ofiice  of  justice.  His  death 
followed  within  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Walker  came  to  Worcester  in  the  spring  of 
1834.  He  had  learned  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith  in 
New  Salem,  and  followed  it  for  a  year  or  two  at  West 
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Boylston.  But  this  great  stage  centre  offered  a  bet- 
ter opening  for  his  business  than  did  the  smaller 
towns,  and  establishing  himself  on  Columbia  (now 
Exchange)  Street,  he  set  to  work  to  hammer  out  the 
foundation  of  the  competency  which  he  was  to  leave 
to  his  family.  He  was  six  feet  of  stature,  with  a 
strong  frame  and  a  face  in  which  amiability  and 
strength  of  character  were  commingled.  An  inti- 
mate friend  of  Mr.  Walker's,  his  neighbor  in  business 
for  several  years,  says  that  he  seemed  from  the  first 
to  be  guided  by  a  determination  to  meet  all  his  obli- 
gations ;  he  believed  in  work  and  always  earned  his 
breakfast  before  he  ate  it. 

The  last  forty  years  of  Mr.  Walker's  life  were 
spent  in  a  pleasant  and  remunerative  business,  which 
gave  him  sufficient  leisure  to  attend  to  duties  which 
his  fellow-citizens  imposed  upon  him.  About  the 
year  1848  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Heywood  introduced  into 
Worcester  the  system  of  supplying  private  families 
and  hotels  with  the  luxury  of  ice,  obtaining  his  sup- 
ply from  the  pure  source  of  Lincoln's  Pond,  imme- 
diately west  of  the  present  residence  of  P.  L.  Moen, 
Esq.  Two  or  three  years  later  Mr.  Walker  and  the 
late  Stillman  S.  Sweetser  purchased  tiie  outfit  and 
rights  of  Dr.  Heywood,  secured  the  right  to  cut  ice 
from  the  larger  pond  of  Mr.  Salisbury,  and  for  several 
years  occupied  the  field  without  competition.  Mr. 
Sweetser  retired  after  some  years.  Later  Mr.  L.  G. 
White,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Walker,  was  taken  as  a 
partner,  and  Goes'  Reservoir  was  secured  for  an 
additional  and  purer  supply  of  what  is  regarded  no 
longer  as  a  luxury,  but  as  one  of  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

Mr.  Walker's  innate  sound  judgment  was  of  great 
service  to  himself  and  to  the  community.  It  led  him 
to  make  some  excellent  investments  in  real  estate, 
and  he  was  often  called  upon  as  an  expert  in  the  ap- 
praisal^f  property.  The  Worcester  County  Institu- 
tion for  Savings,  of  which  he  was  for  twenty-one 
years  a  trustee,  called  him  to  serve  on  its  Board  of 
Investment;  and  on  the  creation  of  the  commission 
to  manage  the  trust  funds  of  the  Jaques  Hospital  he 
was  appointed  a  member,  serving  in  that  capacity 
until  his  death,  and  as  chairman  for  the  last  eight 
years.  He  was  a  director  in  tlie  Worcester  Safe  De- 
posit and  Trust  Company  from  its  organization,  in 
1868.  He  served  as  city  assessor  for  three  years,  was 
a  member  of  the  Common  Council  in  1852  and  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  in  1854,  1862,  1881  and  1882. 
He  was  a  zealous  member  of  the  Worcester  County 
Mechanics'  Association ;  and  a  fellow-member  has 
declared,  since  his  death,  that  "to  him  the  association 
owed  more  than  to  any  other  man  for  sustaining  it  in 
the  time  of  its  financial  peril  and  weakness." 

Mr.  Walker,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  origi- 
nal proprietors  of  the  town,  married,  in  November, 
1837,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Eaton  and 
great-granddaughter  of  that  Adonijah  Rice  who  was 
108 


the  first  white  child  born  in  Worcester.  Mrs. 
Walker  survives,  with  their  two  children — Charlotte 
E.,  wife  of  Elisha  D.  Buffington,  and  Agnes  Lee, 
wife  of  Levis  G.  White.  The  daughter  of  the  last- 
named  couple,  Helen  Agnes  White,  is  the  direct 
descendant,  in  the  sixth  generation,  from  Lieutenant 
Henry  Lee  and  Adonijah  Rice. 


CALVIJT  FOSTEE.' 

Calvin  Foster  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes. 
He  had  no  ancestry  to  boast  of,  and  no  one  to  help 
him  so  much  as  he  helped  himself.  He  was  born  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century  on  Court  Hill  in  a 
house  which  stood  where  now  stands  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church.  Worcester  was  then  a  village  of  about 
twenty-five  hundred  inhabitants.  On  Court  Hill 
stood  the  old  court-house,  the  house  in  which  Isaiah 
Thomas  was  then  living  and  the  printing-office  from 
which  every  week  he  issued  the  Massachusetts  Spy.  In 
the  Square  below,  on  its  south  side,  stood  the  old  stene 
jail  fronting  the  Salisbury  mansion  on  the  north  side. 
Just  around  the  corner  in  Summer  street  stoojl  the 
small  frame  school-house  where  Calvin  Foster 
learned  his  first  lessons.  In  the  midst  of  these  sur- 
roundings he  passed  his  early  years.  Living,  as  he 
did,  hard  by  the  court-house,  it  was  one  of  his  child- 
ish pleasures  to  watch  the  court  officials  as  they 
passed  in  and  out.  Especially  impressed  on  his 
memory  was  the  figure  of  General  Ward  the  Sherifl^, 
as  clad  in  official  blue  and  buff  and  breeches  and 
cocked  hat  and  sword  he  escorted  the  Judges  to  and 
from  the  court-house.  When  past  the  age  of  seven 
he  went  as  an  inmate  of  his  father's  family  to  reside 
in  Rutland,  and  afterwards  alone  to  live  in  Barre. 
In  the  latter  place  he  remained  until  the  age  of  six- 
teen when  he  returned  to  Worcester.  While  on  a 
visit  to  a  relative  in  that  place,  he  looked  about  for 
employment  which  he  soon  found  in  the  store  of 
Caleb  Newcomb  then  standing  on  what  is  now  Har- 
rington corner.  Mr.  Newcomb  was  a  manufacturer 
of  tinware  and  a  dealer  in  stoves  hardware  and 
metals.  The  parental  consent  having  first  been  ob- 
tained, Calvin  engaged  himself  as  an  apprentice  to 
this  business.  His  time  was  divided  between  bench- 
work  in  the  shop  and  selling  goods  in  the  store.  At 
the  former  part  of  his  duties  be  proved  to  be  less  apt 
than  at  the  latter.  "  Calvin,''  said  his  employer, 
'■  you're  a  better  salesman  than  mechanic  "  and  so 
kept  him  chiefly  in  the  store.  He  however  learned 
enough  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the  business  to 
furnish  him  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  class 
of  goods  which  was  afterwards  to  be  the  basis  of  his 
fortune.  In  this  situation  he  remained  until  after 
his  majority  when  he  went  to  Fitchburg  and  bought 
an  interest  in  the  hardware  business  of  Horace  New- 
ton.    This  was  in  September  1834.     Remaining  un- 
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til  the  next  April  he  then  sold  his  interest  and  re- 
turned to  Worcester.  Meantime  he  had  attracted 
the  I'ttvorable  regard  of  Col.  Ivers  Phillips  who  man- 
ifested his  interest  by  appointing  Mr.  Foster  on  his 
stall"  as  adjutant  r)f  the  "  (light  infantry)  regiment  in 
the  second  brigade  and  sixth  division  of  the  militia 
of  the  commonwealth.''  This  appointment,  so  flat- 
tering to  a  young  man,  was  accepted  by  him  and 
confirmed  by  a  commission  from  Gov.  John  Davis. 
The  old  compulsory  militia  system  had  just  before 
given  place  to  the  volunteer  system  and  the  young 
adjutant  was  one  of  the  officers  who  assi-.ted  at  its 
inauguration.  His  (irst  muster-field  was  in  Leomin- 
ster where  he  formed  his  first  regimental  line.  A 
restive  horse  by  rearing  and  plunging  severely  tested 
his  nerve  in  the  face  of  his  trooi)S  ;  and  while  he  was 
in  the  air  a  private  stepped  forward  to  seize  the  bri- 
dle and  bring  him  to  earth.  But  Adjutant  Foster 
declined  the  proffered  aid  and  conquered  the  misbe- 
having steed  for  himself.  Having  made  proof  of  his 
military  efficiency  he  was,  in  the  following  year, 
1835,  elected  major  of  the  same  regiment;  in  1837  its 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  a  year  or  two  later  its  colonel. 
His  ne.xt  muster-fields  were  successively  in  Prince- 
ton, Westminster  and  Sterling.  Before  occasion 
arose  for  acting  under  his  commission  m  colonel  he 
had  obtained  his  discharge  and  brought  this  military 
episode  to  an  end. 

Several  years  before,  he  had  resumed  his  old  place 
in  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Newcomb.  Continuing 
in  it  as  clerk  until' 1840  he  then  bought  out  his  em- 
ployer and  formed  a  partnership  with  Amos  Brown 
under  the  name  of  C.  Foster  &  Co.  At  the  end  of 
two  years  Lemuel  I.  Fox  was  added  to  the  firm.  In 
1848  the  death  of  both  partners  opened  the  way  for 
Augustus  Whitman  who  came  in  as  one  of  the 
company  in  the  following  year.  The  accession  of 
David  Whitcomb  in  1855  was  followed  at  the  end  of 
two  years  by  the  purchase  of  Whitman's  interest. 
Through  all  these  years  and  with  all  these  partners 
the  firm  name  continued  unchanged  and  so  remained 
until  Mr.  Foster  himself  retired.  In  1836  the  busi- 
ness had  been  removed  from  Harrington  corner  to  a 
frame  building  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Pearl 
streets.  This  building  was  of  two  stories  and  of  the 
same  length  as  the  fine  brick  and  iron  block  by 
which  it  was  superseded.  It  had  been  erected  by 
Hon.  Charles  Allen  about  the  year  1825  and  occu- 
pied by  Daniel  G.  Wheeler  &  Co.  as  the  first  ex- 
clusive dry-goods  store  in  Worcester.  The  new  block 
was  erected  by  Col.  Foster  in  1854  and  first  occupied 
by  his  firm  for  the  hardware  business  in  March  1855. 
The  front  was  constructed  of  iron  from  flagstone  to 
roof  finely  relieved  in  each  sbory  by  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order  and  noteworthy  as  being  the  first 
iron  front  in  New  England.  Before  commencing  the 
building  Col.  Foster  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  new 
bank  with  a  part  of  the  new  block  for  a  banking- 
house.     The  scheme  met  with  the  warm  approval  of 


friends  whom  he  consulted.  With  characteristic 
promptness  he  at  once  proceeded  to  obtain  subscrip- 
tions to  the  stock  and  had  $75,000  on  his  paper  before 
beginning  to  build.  With  some  aid  from  others  the 
subscription  was  increased  to  iS300,000  which  was  the 
amount  of  capital  proposed.  A  petition  for  a  char- 
ter was  now  prepared  and  presented  to  the  legisla- 
ture. Quite  unexpectedly,  the  committee  to  which 
it  was  referred  came  to  the  point  of  making  an  ad- 
verse report.  Worcester,  it  was  said,  did  not  need 
another  bank.  An  intimation  of  what  was  impend- 
ing reached  the  ears  of  Col.  Foster  before  the  report 
was  made.  Without  loss  of  time  he  called  a  trusty 
person  to  his  aid  and  set  him  at  work  to  collect  and 
classify  all  the  statistics  of  the  various  branches  of 
business  and  of  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
industries  of  Worcester.  In  two  weeks  the  work  was 
done  and  laid  before  the  untoward  committee.  This 
brought  the  charter  with  a  capital  of  1200,000. 
Though  less  than  asked  for,  the  amount  was  accepted 
to  be  afterwards  increased  to  $400,000.  The  new  bank, 
named  the  City  Bank,  was  first  opened  for  business 
in  September  1854  on  Harrington  corner  where  it 
remained  till  the  January  following  when  it  was 
removed  to  the  new  building,  by  that  time  com- 
pleted, on  the  Pearl  street  corner.  The  organization 
of  the  corporation  was  effected  in  the  law  office  of 
Henry  Chapin  on  Foster  street.  A  list  of  directors 
made  out  by  Col.  Foster  was  duly  elected.  The  ques- 
tion then  came  up,  who  should  be  the  President  of 
the  bank?  Several  named  Colonel  Foster;  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  he  could  have  been 
elected  had  he  desired.  But  he  refused  the  honor 
and  steadily  remained  content  with  the  office  of 
director.  Once  launched,  the  bank  had  a  career 
of  prosperity  for  many  years;  and  then,  by  the 
wrong-doing  of  one,  fell  into  mishaps.  From  hav- 
ing paid  ten  per  cent,  dividends  it  fell  to  passing 
its  dividends.  Then  it  became  clear  that  the  man  to 
put  at  the  helm  was  the  man  to  whom  the  bank  owed 
its  origin.  Accordingly,  Col.  Foster  was  made  Presi- 
dent and  the  management  placed  in  his  hands.  The 
good  efi'ects  of  this  course  soon  began  to  appear. 
Payment  of  normal  dividends  was  resumed,  and  in 
no  very  long  time  the  surplus  had  risen  from  $53,000 
to  $170,000.  And  this  was  largely  the  result  of  a  new 
and  distinct  line  of  policy  proposed  by  the  new  Pres- 
ident. He  believed  in  going  west  for  loans.  His 
experience  as  a  hardware  merchant  had  let  him  into 
this  secret.  His  associates  came  round  to  his  point 
of  view  and  a  maximum  of  profits  with  a  minimum 
of  losses  amply  justified  the  policy.  In  all  this  it  is 
not  intended  to  under-estimate  the  important  share 
which  the  board  had  in  restoring  the  prosperity  of 
the  bank.  No  one  could  be  more  forward  than  Col. 
Foster  to  recognize  their  claims  in  that  respect  or 
less  forward  to  assert  his  own. 

Besides  the  City  Bank,  Col.  Foster  had  a  prominent 
part  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  various 
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other  corporations.  Of  the  Worcester  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company  he  was  one  of  the  projectors  and 
the  first  to  procure  subscriptions  to  the  stock  ;  head- 
ing the  petition  also  for  a  charter.  The  primary  de- 
sign of  this  institution  was  to  relieve  the  bank  vaults 
which  had  become  inconveniently  crowded  with  the 
private  boxes  of  depositors.  When  this  was  found  to 
be  unprofitable  the  charter  was  enlarged  so  as  to 
make  it  a  bank  of  discount  also.  The  People's  Sav- 
ings Bank  was  another  monetary  corporation  which 
he  helped  to  organize,  although  at  the  time  a  trustee 
of  the  Worcester  County  Institution  for  Savings. 
When,  some  time  after,  a  law  was  passed  that  no  per- 
son should  hold  any  office  in  two  Savings  banks  at 
the  same  time,  Col.  Foster  elected  to  remain  with  the 
one  of  which,  if  not  the  father,  he  was  at  least  the 
foster-father.  This,  though  the  youngest  of  all  the 
Worcester  savings  banks,  has  outstripped  all  except 
the  oldest.  From  the  beginning  Col.  Foster  was  one 
of  its  vice-presidents  and  one  of  the  board  of  invest- 
ment. Still  another  concern  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  originators  was  the  Bay  State  Fire  Insurance 
Company.  It  was  the  second  stock  company  of  the 
kind  in  Worcester.  Unfortunately,  the  great  Boston 
fire  came  before  it  was  in  a  condition  to  resist  that 
tremendous  onset,  and  like  many  others  it  went 
down. 

With  the  railroad  system  of  Worcester  Col.  Foster 
identified  himself  from  the  first.  The  Nashua,  Nor-' 
wich  and  Providence  roads  all  felt  the  benefit  of  his 
aid.  But  his  sympathies  and  eflbrts  were  chiefly  de- 
voted to  the  Gardner  road.  To  retain  the  northern 
trade  of  the  city  and  to  prevent  the  division  of  the 
county  were  the  two  objects  which  he  proposed  to 
accomplish  by  this  enterprise.  In  the  lead  were  Levi 
Heywood,  Stephen  Salisbury,  Calvin  Foster  and  Ivers 
Phillips.  But  the  building  of  the  road  proved  to  be 
a  hard  job.  The  subscriptions  went  on  slowly.  Col. 
Phillips,  who  had  been  enlisted  to  work  up  the  enter- 
prise, after  awhile  became  disheartened  and  declared 
he  had  a  mind  to  give  up  the  business.  But  Col. 
Foster  kept  him  in  heart,  put  him  in  the  way  of  get- 
ting subscribers,  and  staid  by  until  the  road  was 
built.  It  is  the  testimony  of  a  fellow-director  that 
Calvin  Foster  did  more  for  the  road  than  any  other 
man  in  Worcester.  He  became  one  of  its  directors 
and  also  one  of  the  executive  committee  and  so  re- 
mained as  long  as  the  load  retained  an  independent 
existence.  At  one  time  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  road,  but  this  position  he  absolutely  declined. 

When  Worcester  became  a  city  in  1848,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  its  first  common  council,  Gover- 
nor Lincoln  being  the  first  mayor.  He  thus  had  a 
hand  in  shaping  and  giving  character  to  the  new  or- 
ganization. Two  or  three  years  after,  under  the  may- 
oralty of  Isaac  Davis,  he  was  elected  upon  the  board 
of  aldermen.  During  this  period  of  his  connection 
with  the  city  government  Edward  Everett  came  to 
the  city  to  repeat  his  oration  on  Washington.     A  re- 


ception was  tendered  to  him  by  the  city  government, 
and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Col.  Foster  as  one  of  the  re- 
ception committee  to  express  the  words  of  welcome 
to  Mr.  Everett.  This  for  the  first  time  brought  him 
into  personal  relations  with  the  commander  in  chief 
from  whom  in  early  life  he  had  received  one  of  his 
military  commissions.  Gov.  Everett  was  afl'able  and 
Col.  Foster  greatly  enjoyed  his  conversation.  It  all 
ministered  to  a  desire  which  he  habitually  cherished 
of  seeing  and  hearing  and,  if  it  might  be,  conversing 
with  persons  of  distinction.  On  going  to  reside  in 
Fitchburg  he  had  met  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Gov.  Everett's  brother,  Alexander  H.  Everett,  who 
invited  him  to  his  house  and  loaned  him  books  from 
his  library.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  wont  to  spend 
his  leisure  hours  in  the  court  room  for  the  purpose  of 
gratifjang  this  laudable  curiosity.  In  this  way  he 
had  the  rare  good  fortune,  as  he  esteemed  it,  of  see- 
ing and  hearing  Daniel  Webster  at  the  bar.  Many 
years  after,  he  met  Mr.  Webster  as  a  fellow  traveller 
on  the  same  steamer.  The  two  being  alone  in  the 
saloon,  Mr.  Webster  accosted  him  and  a  conversation 
ensued.  In  the  course  of  it  Col.  Foster  told  of  hav- 
ing seen  him  at  the  Worcester  bar.  "  And  how  did 
I  look,"  quoth  Mr.  Webster.  "  Tall  and  thin,  with 
long  arms  and  a  big  head,"  responded  the  Colonel. 
Mr.  Webster  laughed,  became  companionable  and 
when  the  journey  was  continued  by  rail  they  took 
the  same  seat  together  and  on  arriving  at  Springfield 
Mr.  Webster  invited  his  companion  to  a  seat  beside 
him  at  table,  although  in  the  course  of  the  journey 
he  had  been  joined  by  a  personal  friend.  That  Col. 
Foster  should  have  treasured  up  in  his  memory  this 
incident  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  hero-worship 
which  Daniel  Webster  called  forth  from  every  New 
Englander. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  out  of  every  hundred 
men  engaged  in  business  ninety-five  sooner  or  later 
"  fail."  Never  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  a  busi- 
ness career  extending  over  half  a  century  was  Calvin 
Foster  numbered  among  the  ninety-five. 

The  dome.stic  relations  of  Col.  Foster  were  a  source 
of  happiness  to  himself  never  interrupted  except  by 
death.  Of  his  remoter  ancestors  he  knew  but  little. 
His  grandmother  he  had  seen,  and  he  paid  her  the 
homage  of  saying  that  "  she  was  the  handsomest 
woman  he  had  ever  beheld."  His  mother  was  pro- 
vided with  a  home  and  tenderly  cared  for  by  him  for 
more  than  thirty  years  and  until  her  decease.  He 
was  three  times  married  but  outlived  every  wife.  Of 
five  children  born  to  him  two  survive.  The  educa- 
tion that  he  had  always  felt  the  need  of  for  himself 
he  provided  for  them  with  all  ample  appliances  and 
means.  Nephews  and  nieces  also  were  made  to  share 
in  such  educational  provisions. 

When  this  sketch  was  written  Colonel  Foster  was 
living  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  serene  old  age  and  in  the 
assiduous  discharge  of  daily  duty  as  President  of  the 
Bank  of  which  he  had  been  the  founder. 
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WILLIAM  T.  MERRIFIELD. 
William  Trowbridge  Merrifitld,  manufacturer,  con- 
tractor and  builder,  .son  ol'  the  late  Deacon  Alpheus 
Mcrrilield,  was  born  at  Worcester,  April  10,  1807,  and 
being  connected  on  the  maternal  side  with  the  Rice 
brothers,  becomes  identified  with  the  earliest  perma- 
nent settlers  of  his  native  town.  He  worked  on  his 
father's  farm  until  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  last  two 
years  of  which  doing  his  full  share  of  labor  on  a 
farm  of  eighty  acres;  here  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
»  rare  i)hysical  development.  During  the  winter 
school-days  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  district 
school.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  began  a  six  years' 
service  as  an  apprentice  at  the  carpenter  trade.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  entrusted  with  the  erec- 
tion of  several  buildings,  and  soon  after  attaining  his 
majority  he  erected  a  block  of  houses,  a  store  and  a 
mill.  In  18o0  he  began  his  career  as  a  builder,  and 
soon  became  a  prominent  and  leading  contractor  of 
that  day.  In  1832  he  also  included  a  general  lumber 
business.  In  1840,  Mr.  Merrifleld  put  in  operation 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  steam-engines  in 
Worcester,  and  added  the  raanufaciure  of  sash,  doors, 
blinds  and  builders'  finish,  introducing  into  Worces- 
ter the  first  power  planer.  Two  years  later  he  erected 
at  Princeton  a  steam  saw-mill,  and,  so  far  as  is  known, 
this  was  the  first  engine  set  up  in  the  woods  for  the 
manufacture  of  lumber.  In  1844,  Mr.  Merrifleld  took 
the  contract  for  building  the  Lancaster  and  Coacli 
Lace  Jlills  at  Clinton,  which,  with  the  eighty  dwelling- 
houses,  and  other  buildings,  covered  several  acres  of 
grouud;  this  being  before  the  days  of  railroads,  he 
employed  fifty  teams  to  transport  the  necessary  build- 
ing material.  The  contract  price  exceeded  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  notable  outlay  at  that 
day,  and  from  this  beginning  ihe  industrial  develop- 
ment of  Clinton  dates.  In  1848,  Mr.  Merrifleld 
realized  the  advantages  in  making  Worcester  a  leading 
mechanical  centre,  aud  with  a  large  investment  laid 
the  corner-stone  of  her  material  growth  and  indus- 
trial progress.  In  those  experiment.al  days  of  indus- 
trial transition,  the  inventors  and  mechanics  needed 
power  and  rooms,  that  they  might  perfect  their  vari- 
ous specialties.  Mr.  Merrifleld  furnished  these  at  an 
all  important  era  in  the  history  of  Worcester;  he 
erected  a  series  of  buildings,  exceeding  one  thousand 
two  hundred  feet  in  length,  forty  feet  in  width  and 
four  stories  high,  with  over  one  and  a  half  miles  of 
main  shafting,  turned  by  a  steam-engine  of  flve  hun- 
dred horse-power,  and  suitably  dividing  the  buildings 
to  meet  the  mechanical  needs  of  Worcester  at  that 
day,  and  rented  the  same  to  fifty  individuals  and 
firms,  many  of  whom  now  have  world-wide  reputa- 
tions. New  industries  were  immediately  developed 
in  these  buildings,  and  Worcester,  mechanically,  was 
greatly  expanded.  From  this  point  of  beginning  dates 
the  energizing  impetus  which  gave  her  ihe  possibili- 
ties that  have  made  her  what  she  is.  In  1854  these 
buildings   were   burned,  and   immediately   re-built, 


substantially  as  before,  and  devoted  to  the  same  gen- 
eral purposes.  Mr.  Merrifleld  has  always  retained  his 
natural  love  for  agriculture  and  horticulture ;  upon  his 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  lie  has  a  herd  of 
high-grade  Jerseys,  having  been  a  breeder  of  valuable 
stock  for  overflfty  yeai-s.  For  twenty-five  years  or  more 
he  has  been  a  prominent  exhibitor  at  the  annual  fair 
of  Worcester  County  Agricultural  Society ;  for  many 
years  was  president  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticul- 
tural Society  which  made  large  drafts  upon  his  green- 
houses at  their  annual  exhibitions;  his  contributions 
of  rare  exotics  and  specimen  plants  added  much  to  the 
society's  success.  In  both  of  these  honored  societies 
he  has  rendered  valuable  aid  in  educating  public 
taste  to  a  higher  level  of  appreciated  merit.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  both  branches  of  the  city  govern- 
ment of  Worcester.  In  1856  and  '57  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Legisbature ;  he  held  for  ten  years  the  ofiice  of 
trustee  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  and  was  made 
a  director  of  the  Mechanics'  Bank  on  its  organization, 
which  ofBce  he  held  for  ten  years  ;  he  was  for  some 
time  president  of  the  Worcester  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tion, also  for  ten  years  director  in  the  Worcester 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  In  1836  he  was 
one  of  the  first  members  that  organized  the  Union 
Church  in  Worcester,  and  has  ever  since  been  a  con- 
stant attendant.  He  has  been  married  twice.  On  the 
27th  of  April,  1830,  he  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  the  late  Jabez  Brigham,  of  Worcester.  William 
F.  and  Henry  K.  are  the  surviving  children  of  this 
marriage.  On  March  9,  18,47,  he  married  Maria  C, 
daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Charles  Brigham,  of 
Brigham  Hill,  Grafton.  One  daughter  survives,  Har- 
riet, wife  of  Hon.  W.  T.  Forbes,  of  Westboro'.  In  com- 
mon with  all  marked  men,  who  have  been  pioneers  in 
shaping  the  material  growth  and  prosperity  of  a  com- 
munity, Mr.  Merrifleld  has  those  sturdy  characteris- 
tics which  clearly  define  a  strong  individuality — self- 
reliance  and  even  temper  under  the  severest  exigen- 
cies, a  uniform  courteous  bearing.  Kindness  of  speech, 
tenacity  of  purpose,  courageous  in  action,  and  uncon- 
querable by  discouragements,  are  some  of  the  more 
pronounced  traits  of  character  on  which  Mr.  Merri- 
fleld has  built  a  symmetrical  manhood  of  substantial 
moral  worth — a  clear  type  of  a  sturdy,  self-made.  New 
England  character,  which  took  deep  root  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century. 


PHINEHAS    BALL. 

Mr.  Ball  is  a  native  of  Boylston,  Mass.,  and  was 
born  on  the  18th  of  January,  1824.  He  was  a  son  of 
Manassah  Ball,  who  was  the  youngest  son  of  Elijah 
Ball.  His  mother  was  Clarissa  Andrews,  and  is  still 
living,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six  years.  His 
father  and  grandfather  were  well-to-do  farmers,  and 
the  farm  which  they  owned  is  still  in  possession  of 
the  family.  His  education  was  such  as  the  district 
school  aflforded,  supplemented  by  a  course  of  instruc- 
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HIRAM   FOBES. 

The  best  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  a  man  is 
the  general  reputation  he  sustains  in  the  community 
where  he  is  best  known.  No  one  whose  good  qualities 
do  not  predominate  will  be  the  subject  of  popular 
commendation,  the  conclusion  of  the  community 
being  a  sort  of  digested  summary,  which  is  not  much 
affected  by  individual  opinions  that  may  be  founded 
on  personal  likes  and  dislikes.  Now,  judging  by  this 
criterion,  it  is  certainly  safe  to  say  ihat  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  will  not  suffer.  It  would  not  do  to  say  of 
any  one  that  he  is  without  blemishes,  as  that  would 
be  making  him  more  than  human.  The  wise  his- 
torian, Hume,  after  speaking  in  the  highest  terras  of 
King  Alfred,  significantly  adds,  "  .  .  .we  wish  to 
see  him  delineated  in  more  lively  [life-like]  colors 
and  with  more  particular  strokes,  that  we  might  at 
least  perceive  some  of  those  small  specks  and  blem- 
ishes from  which,  as  a  man,  it  is  impossible  he  could 
be  entirely  e.xempted."  No  one,  better  than  the 
writer  of  biographical  sketches  like  those  in  the 
present  volume,  can  realize  how  prone  we  are  to  view 
a  character  from  one  particular  standpoint ;  in  other 
words,  to  illumine  the  whole  by  radiations  from  one 
prominent  trait.  Perhaps  the  Old  Testament  furnishes 
some  of  the  most  truthful  models  for  biographical 
sketches  that  can  be  found.  But  it  would  require  no 
small  degree  of  boldness  to  follow  those  models  in 
many  cases  that  occur  among  us.  But  this  may  seem 
a  little  overcharged  as  the  introduction  of  a  notice  of 
one  who  makes  no  pretension  to  expand  above  the 
common  condition  of  life. 

Mr.  Fobes  was  born  in  Oakham,  Worcester  County, 
on  the  25th  of  September,  1829,  and  was  a  son  of 
Peres  and  of  Melissa  Nye  Fobes.  His  early  life  was, 
like  that  of  most  country  youth  of  the  period,  one  of 
industry,  if  not  of  hardship,  or  what  in  these  days 
would  be  called  hardship.  His  education,  gained  in 
the  common  school,  was  practical  and  available,  as 
far  as  it  went,  and  formed  a  substantial  groundwork 
for  the  attainment  in  after-years,  by  reading,  study 
and  association  with  people  of  culture,  of  all  that 
was  necessary  for  favorable  standing  in  a  community 
like  that  of  busy,  progressive  and  fastiduous  Wor- 
cester. 

He  remained  in  his  native  town  till  1846,  when  he 
came  to  Worcester  and  commenced  labor  as  an 
apprentice  at  the  provision  and  marketing  business. 
And  that  traffic  he  followed  in  a  subordinate  capacity 
till  1854,  at  which  time  he  began  business  on  his  own 
account  in  Front  Street.  He  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful, insomuch  that  in  about  twenty  years  he  had 
accumulated  enough  to  warrant  his  retirement  from 
active  trade.  It  was  in  1875  that  he  closed  his  busi- 
ness in  the  line  that  had  so  carried  him  on  to  fortune. 
He  did  not,  however,  then  abandon  himself  to  indolent 
ease,  but  continued,  to  some  extent,  to  deal  in  real 
estate  and  live  stock ;  and  by  shrewd  and  careful 
management  his  means  were  considerably  increased. 


Few  men  are  better  known  in  Worcester  than  Mr. 
Fobes ;  and  none  are  more  respected  for  integrity  and 
trustworthiness.  As  a  citizen  he  stands  conspicuous 
for  liberality  both  in  public  and  private  affairs.  His 
hand  is  never  closed  against  the  appeal  of  penury  ; 
and  every  enterprise  of  a  public  character  that  prom- 
ises benefit  to  the  community  at  large,  finds  in  him  a 
liberal  and  a  working  friend. 

Mr.  Fobes  has  not  been  much  in  strictly  public 
office,  though  he  has  served  in  both  branches  of  the 
city  government.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Common 
Council  in  1879  and  '80,  and  an  alderman  in  1881  and 
'82 ;  and  his  course  in  these  positions  was  marked 
by  affability,  prudence  and  a  conscientious  regard  for 
the  public  interest.  His  services  have,  however,  been 
in  almost  constant  requisition  in  offices  of  a  semi-pub- 
lic nature;  in  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility, 
where  prudence,  ripe  judgment  and  vigilance  were 
primary  requisites,  such  as  director  in  the  First 
National  Fire  Insurance  Company,  director  in  the 
Safe  Deposit  Company  and  in  the  Street  Railway 
Company. 

In  religious  sentiment  Mr.  Fobes  can  hardly  be 
ranked  as  a  sectarian,  though  his  place  of  worship  is 
of  the  Trinitarian  Congregational  order.  Theologi- 
cally, his  sentiments  are  liberal ;  practically,  his 
conduct  is  governed  strictly  by  the  moral  law.  In 
politics  he  has  steadily  adhered  to  the  principles  of 
the  Republican  party,  and,  though  not  a  zealous,  or 
rather  not  a  vociferous  partisan,  has  been  always 
ready  to  contribute  his  share  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  policy  he  believed  most  beneficial. 

Mr.  Fobes  was  married  on  the  29th  of  September, 
1870,  to  Celia  Elizabeth  Brayton,  of  Smithfield,  R.  I., 
and  the  fruit  of  the  union  was  five  children, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  only  two  of  whom,  one 
son  and  one  daughter,  are  now  living. 


MATTHEW  JOHN  WHITTALL. 

Mr.  Whittall,  who  is  another  of  those  energetic 
and  skillful  manufacturers  to  whom  Worcester  is  so 
much  indebted  for  her  prosperity,  was  born  in  Kid- 
derminster, England,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1843. 
His  father's  name  was  Eli  and  his  mother's  Eliza. 
His  father,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  was  a  hand  car- 
pet-weaver. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
began  his  industrial  life  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Humphries,  carpet  manufacturers,  at  Kidderminster. 
There,  by  his  industry,  dexterity  and  aptitude,  he, 
within  a  few  years,  became  assistant  superintendent. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  be  left  the  Messrs.  Hum- 
phries, and  entered  the  employ  of  T.  B.  Worth,  car- 
pet manufacturer,  at  Stourport,  as  superintendent  of 
his  works.  There  he  remained  till  1869,  when  he 
took  a  similar  position  with  Messrs.  Fawcutt  & 
Spurway. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1870  he  commenced  a  cone- 
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spondence  with  the  late  George  Crompton,  with  the 
view  of  coming  to  Worcester  to  superintend  the 
Crompton  Carpet  Works.  The  result  of  the  corre- 
spondence was  that  hither  he  came  in  May,  1871,  and 
remained  with  the  company  until  they  dissolved,  in 
1879. 

'  Mr.  Whittall  then  returned  to  England  and  pur- 
chased machinery  for  manufacturing  Wilton  and 
Brussels  carpets.  He  started  business  in  South  Wor- 
cester with  seven  looms,  in  a  building  owned  by  the 
Wicks  Manufacturing  Company.  His  business  has 
greatly  prospered,  insomuch  that  he  has  already 
built  two  large  mills,  and  is  now  doing  the  most  ex- 
tensive business  of  any  individual  manufacturer  of 
Wilton  and  Brussels  carpets  in  the  United  States. 

In  his  religious  connection  Mr.  Whittall  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  has 
been  an  officer  in  St.  Matthew's  ever  since  the  edifice 
was  erected,  in  1871.  The  parish  was  organized  in 
1874,  at  which  time  he  was  elected  a  warden.  Re- 
cently he  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Episco- 
palian Club  of  Worcester. 

In  political  sentiment  he  is  a  Republican,  quietly 
giving  expression  to  his  views  by  his  vote  rather  than 
by  noisy  demonstration. 

Mr.  Whittall  was  married  at  Stourport,  England, 
October,  1868,  to  Ellen,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Henry  Paget.  Several  children  have  been  born 
to  them,  only  two  of  whom  are  now  living — a  son 
and  a  daughter. 

A  great  deal  has  of  late  been  said  against  the  in- 
coming of  laborers,  artisans  and  others  from  foreign 
lands.  But  certainly  no  true  statesman  would  object 
to  any  number  of  incomers  were  they  of  the  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  the  individual  to  whom  this  brief 
biographical  sketch  relates.  It  is  hardly  reasonable 
to  conclude,  after  taking  a  fair  review  of  the  indus- 
trial history  of  Worcester,  that  she  would  have  at- 
tained the  proud  position  she  now  occupies  as  a  man- 
ufacturing centre  had  she  not  received  and  encour- 
aged the  location  within  her  borders  of  some  of  those 
from  other  lands  whose  careers  have  been  outlined  in 
the  present  wgrk.  And  to  none,  perhaps,  is  she 
more  indebted  than  to  Mr.  Whittall,  who,  in  his  par- 
ticular line  of  manufacture,  presents  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  excellent  style  of  goods,  which  have 
made  not  only  his  own  name,  but  that  of  Worcester, 
favorably  known  throughout  the  country. 


CHARLES   B.  PRATT. 

Hon.  Charles  B.  Pratt  is  a  native  of  Worcester 
County,  and  is  one  of  its  best-known  citizens. 

His  early  years  were  marked  by  toil  and  hardship. 
He  lacked  educational  advantages,  and  was  almost 
without  home  training  ;  yet,  by  his  native  ability 
and  energy,  he  overcame  these  early  disadvantages, 
which  would  have  daunted  a  less  determined  and 
hopeful  spirit,  and  achieved  in  his  mature  years  not 


only  business  success,  but  the  highest  political  honors 
his  fellow-citizens  could  bestow  upon  him. 

Mr.  Pratt  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  February 
14,  1824.  His  parents  were  very  poor,  and  at  the 
tender  age  of  nine  years  he  left  his  father's  house  to 
make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  He  worked  in  a 
cotton-mill  in  Fitchburg  for  three  years,  and  then, 
impelled  by  the  restlesss  spirit  of  adventure  which 
marked  his  early  years,  lie  went  to  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
where,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  bound  himself  du- 
ring his  minority  to  learn  the  moulder's  trade.  The 
year  following,  his  attention  was  called  to  an  exhibi- 
tion of  submarine  diving,  and,  having  secured  his 
release  from  his  apprenticeship,  he  spent  the  next 
six  years  of  his  life  in  thoroughly  mastering  the  de- 
tails of  work  under  water.  At  the  age  of  twenty, 
having  saved  up  a  large  portion  of  the  money  that 
had  been  paid  him  in  wages,  he  returned  to  Worces- 
ter to  finish  his  trade  as  moulder  at  the  old  Wheeler 
foundry.  Before  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
married  Miss  Lucy  Ann  Brewer.  This  union  was  a 
particularly  happy  one. 

No  small  part  of  Mr.  Pratt's  success  in  life  has 
been  due  to  his  happy  domestic  relations  and  to  the 
shrewd  good  sense  and  clear-headed  judgment  of  his 
chosen  help-meet.  Seven  years  later  Mr.  Pratt  went 
into  the  submarine  business  on  his  own  account,  and 
for  twenty  years  followed  it  with  great  success,  un- 
dertaking many  important  and  hazardous  operations 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  aqd  on  the  great  lakes.  He 
held  high  rank  in  his  business,  and  some  of  his  con- 
tracts were  very  profitable.  In  1871  he  retired  from 
the  submarine  business  in  order  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  his  interests  in  Worcester,  which  had  become 
large  and  engrossing. 

In  December,  1876,  Mr.  Pratt  was  nominated  by 
the  Democrats  for  mayor  of  Worcester.  His  personal 
popularity  proved  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
campaign  and  he  was  elected  over  Joseph  H.  Walker, 
the  regular  Republican  candidate,  though  the  candi- 
dates for  aldermen  on  the  Walker  ticket  were  elected 
by  handsome  majorities.  He  was  re-elected  mayor 
in  1877  and  again  in  1878,  running  on  a  non-partisan 
ticket  and  receiving  the  support  of  leading  men  of 
both  parties.  His  political  opponents  could  find  no 
fault  with  his  thoroughly  successful,  business-like 
administration  of  city  afiairs,  and  he  enjoyed  the 
entire  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  community. 
During  his  three  years  in  office  he  settled  all  the 
claims  for  damages  arising  out  of  the  breaking  away 
of  the  Lynde  Brook  reservoir  dam,  built  the  Foster 
Street  extension  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
legislative  act  accepted  by  a  former  administration, 
and  constructed  the  great  sewer  through  the  ledge 
from  Cambridge  Street  to  Quinsigamond  village,  thus 
draining  and  making  valuable  a  large  tract  of  real 
estate  in  the  "  Island  "  district.  These  three  items 
of  extraordinary  expenditure  amounted  to  over  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars ;   yet,  all  this  work  was 
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accomplished  during  the  three  years  of  Mr.  Pratt's 
administration  with  a  net  increase  of  the  city  debt  of 
less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  average  net  tax 
rate  of  less  than  $14.50  per  thousand  dollars.  Dur- 
ing Mr.  Pratt's  administration  the  shiftless  policy 
that  had  [wevailed  in  regard  to  the  management  of 
the  great  funds  of  the  City  Hospital  was  changed,  and 
commissioners  were  appointed  who  put  into  the 
market  the  land  on  the  west  side  left  by  Mr.  Jaques, 
thus  adding  largely  to  the  material  and  taxable 
wealth  of  the  city.  It  was  also  through  his  persistent 
efforts  that  the  city  finally  carried  out  the  conditions 
of  the  Jaques  bequest,  although  the  actual  work  of 
building  the  hospital  was  not  begun  until  he  had  re- 
tired from  office.  Mr.  Pratt  gave  up  the  mayoralty 
at  the  end  of  his  third  term  in  order  to  be  able  to  give 
more  time  to  his  private  business,  refusing  flattering 
invitations  from  representative  men  of  both  parties 
to  accept  a  re-nomination.  His  success  in  the  office 
of  mayor  was  due  mainly  to  his  excellent  business 
capacity,  his  sound  judgment  and  his  exceptional 
tact  in  dealing  with  men.  When  he  first  came  into 
office  he  found  a  Board  of  Aldermen  solidly  opposed 
to  him  in  politics,  but  he  ignored  entirely  partisan 
considerations  in  his  administration  of  city  affairs 
and  soon  had  the  entire  confidence  and  hearty  sup- 
port of  his  associates. 

In  1883  Mr.  Pratt  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats 
for  State  Senator  in  the  city  district  and  was  elected, 
receiving  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
votes  over  the  late  Judge  Dewey,  the  Republican 
nominee.  This  election  was  another  striking  proof 
of  Mr.  Pratt's  popularity,  for  Judge  Dewey's  associate 
candidates  for  minor  offices  on  the  Republican  ticket 
received  between  four  hundred  and  fifty  and  five 
hundred  majority  in  the  city.  During  his  term  in 
the  Senate,  though  belonging  to  the  minority  party, 
Mr.  Pratt  held  a  prominent  and  influential  place. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  was  active  in  defeating  the  project  for  a  division 
of  Worcester  County,  which  was  one  of  the  issues  be- 
fore the  Legislature  that  year.  He  declined  a  re- 
nomination  to  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Pratt's  public  career  includes  service  in  both 
branches  of  the  City  Council  of  Worcester,  and  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  though  not  a  member  of  the  Republican 
party,  which  has  always  been  in  the  majority  in  this 
city,  he  has  never  but  once  been  defeated,  when  a 
candidate  for  an  elective  office  before  the  people. 
Soon  after  retiring  from  the  city  government  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  three  commissioners  to  manage  the 
funds  of  the  City  Hospital,  and  also  an  overseer  of 
the  poor,  both  of  which  positions  he  still  holds,  to  the 
great  acceptance  of  his  colleagues  and  all  others  with 
whom  his  official  duties  bring  him  in  contact. 

Mr.  Pratt  was  for  sixteen  years  president  of  the 
Worcester  County  Agricultural  Society,  and  in  that 
capacity  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  the  exhibitions 


of  the  New  England  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  trus- 
tee, to  this  city,  and  arranging  and  managing  the 
details.  During  the  last  year  of  his  presidency  of  the 
society  there  was  talk  of  selling  the  fair-grounds  on 
the  west  side.  In  order  to  bring  the  land  into  market, 
Mr.  Pratt  suggested  the  expediency  of  running  horse- 
car  tracks  to  the  grounds.  He  pushed  the  scheme 
with  characteristic  energy,  and  uniting  with  some 
out-of-town  capitalists,  organized  the  Citizens'  Street 
Railway  Company,  of  which  he  was  chosen  president 
Under  his  management  tracks  were  laid,  not  only  to 
the  West  Side,  but  to  South  Worcester,  Quinsigamond 
Village  and  out  Grove  Street.  This  was  in  1886. 
The  next  year  the  old  and  new  companies  united,  and 
Mr.  Pratt  was  made  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  consolidated  company,  which  position  he  now 
holds. 

Mr.  Pratt  has  been  a  leading  spirit  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  several  other  well-known 
Worcester  corporations.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
board  of  directors  of  the  Worcester  Theatre,  and  was 
its  heaviest  stockholder,  and  for  years  he  has  been  a 
director  in  the  Bay  State  House  corporation.  He 
helped  to  organize  the  L.  W.  Pond  Machine  Company, 
and  is  now  its  president.  He  has  been  president 
of  the  First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company  since 
1872,  and  for  many  years  was  sole  manager  of  its 
business.  In  this  way  he  became  well  and  favorably 
known  to  the  underwriters  of  New  England.  When 
the  insurance  companies  organized  the  Worcester 
Protective  Department,  which  maintains  the  Fire 
Patrol,  he  was  made  its  president,  and  has  held 
the  position  by  successive  re-elections  ever  since. 
He  has  been  a  director  in  the  First  National  Bank 
since  its  organization,  and  has  been  for  many  years  a 
trustee  of  the  old  Worcester  Institution  for  Savings. 
He  is  a  member  of  very  many  secret  societies  and 
social  organizations.  He  has  attained  to  the  thirty- 
second  degree  in  Freemasonry,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Worcester  County  Commandery  of  Knights  Tem- 
plars. He  is,  besides,  a  member  of  various  Odd 
Fellow  and  Pythian  organizations. 

Mr.  Pratt  possesses  not  only  fine  business  tact  and 
executive  ability,  which  have  won  for  him  marked 
success  in  all  his  undertakings,  but  he  has  a  kindly 
heart,  a  cordial  greeting  and  a  ready  sympathy  that 
have  given  him  a  warm  place  in  the  affections  of  his 
friends.  He  gives  freely  in  private  to  worthy  objects, 
but  he  is  not  one  of  those  whose  charities  and  bene- 
factions are  ostentatious. 


NOECROSS    BROTHERS. 

James  A.  Norcross  and  Orlando  W.  Norcross.  The 
names  and  some  reference  to  the  businees  of  this 
firm  cannot  well  be  omitted  from  any  enrollment  of 
our  representative  men.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
their  enterprise  and  sagacity  has  been  creating  for 
them  a  place  and   rank  as  building  contractors  held 
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by  few  and  surpassed  by  no  others  in  the  United 
States.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  heredity  of  a  call- 
ing, these  brothers  came  naturally  by  their  vocation. 
Their  father,  Jesse  S.  Norcross,  was  a  man  of  remark- 
able mechanical  ability.  Their  mother,  whose  maiden- 
name  was  Whitney,  was  a  native  of  Westboro',  Mass., 
Jesse  Norcross  was  kept  busy  among  the  woods  of 
Maine,  setting  up  saw-mills.  At  an  early  age,  how- 
ever, by  the  death  of  their  father,  the  sons  were  left 
dependent  upon  their  own  resources,  and  for  a  time 
the  family  were  thrown  upon  the  exertions  of  the 
eldest  of  these  brothers.  From  the  circumstances  of 
the  itinerant  calling  of  the  father,  James  A.  Nor- 
cross was  born  in  Winslow,  Me.,  March  24,  1831,  and 
Orlando  W.  Norcross  in  Clinton,  in  the  same  State, 
October  25,  1839.  Through  early  self-dependence 
the  sons  found  their  way  to  the  calling  of  carpenters 
and  builders,  pursuing  their  trade  in  the  eastern  part 
of  this  State,  starting  business  together  in  Svvamp- 
scott,  Mass.,  in  1864,  the  association  and  its  openings 
at  first  affording  nothing  more  than  ordinary  promise. 
But  the  beginnings  of  success  were  not  far  away,  for 
in  1866  the  Norcross  Brothers  were  given  the  con- 
tract for  building  the  Congregational  Church  in  Lei- 
cester, an  undertaking  of  most  modest  proportions  in  the 
test  of  their  later  business,  yet  it  seems  to  have  proved 
the  golden  key  of  success,  and  the  brothers  Norcross 
still  cherish  with  warmest  remembrance  the  kindness 
and  aid  of  Leicester  friends  who  gave  them  their  first 
strong  assistance  on  the  highway  to  fortune.  Wor- 
cester had  begun  a  marked  slage  of  improvements, 
and  the  Norcross  Brothers  found  here  their  oppor- 
tunity. In  the  period  between  1868-70  they  built 
the  Crompton  Block  on  Mechanic  Street,  the  First 
Universalist  Church  and  the  noble  Worcester  High 
School  building — the  latter  their  first  structure  of 
like  prominence  and  cost.  A  few  seasons  later  they 
built  the  beautiful  All  Saints'  Church  in  this  city. 
Their  reputation  was  by  this  time  established;  not 
the  reputation  the  heedless,  lucky  man  leaves  to  take 
care  of  itself,  but  one  to  be  cared  for  and  built  upon, 
and  so  it  grew.  The  story  of  their  work  since  that 
time  gives  them  a  succession  of  building  triumphs, 
such  as  have  in  like  numbers  and  prominence  fallen 
to  few  American  builders.  We  leave  _the  mere  list 
to  be  told  most  compactly,  as  shall  follow,  but  no 
mere  enumeration,  however  rich,  can  tell  the  whole 
story  of  such  success  as  this — the  painstaking  skill, 
the  diligence,  the  strength  of  will  and  purpose,  that 
not  only  make  fortunate  circumstances,  but  conquer 
them,  can  only  be  imagined.  It  was  the  exceeding 
good  fortune  of  these  brothers  to  have  been,  on  nota- 
ble occasions,  made  associates  with  the  late  lamented 
architect  H.  H.  Richardson,  in  some  of  the  best  work 
of  that  grandest  of  all  masters  and  experts  in  stone 
as  a  material,  and  their  work  will  stand  with  his  for 
generations  to  come  as  some  of  the  best  known  in  this 
century.  This  can  be  readily  noted  from  the  appended 
list,  that  gives  some  of  the  best  and  most   notable 


structures  of  the  time,  in  all  classes  for  public  uses — 
ecclesiastic,  educational,  memorial.  To  this  end  we 
have  given  the  classification  that  follows,  a  noble 
story  of  twenty  years'  work  by  the  Worcester  builders, 
extending  through  thirteen  States  and  to  be  summed 
up  id  millions  of  dollars. 

Public  BuiLDixcs.—Hampden  County  Court- 
House,  Springfield,  Mass.,  contract  1872,  cost  $175,- 
000 ;  Woburn  Library,  1877,  S80,000  ;  Ames  Library, 
North  Easton,  Mass.,  1877,  $36,000;  North  Easton 
Town  Hall,  1879,  $50,000;  Crane  Memorial  Library, 
Quincy,  Mass.,  1880,  $44,000;  Albany  City  Hall, 
1881,  $295,000;  Allegheny  County  Court-House  and 
Jail,  Pittsburgh,  1885,  $2,500,000;  Cincinnati  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  1887,  $530,000 ;  Howard  Memorial 
Library,  New  Orleans,  1887,  $98,000;  Maiden  Li- 
brary, 1885,  $90,000. 

Club  Hou.ses. — Union  League  Club  House,  New 
York,  contract  1879,  cost  3255,000 ;  Boston  Art  Club 
House,  1881,  $54,000  ;  Algonquin  Club  House,  Boston, 
1886,  $177,000. 

Private  Residences. — Newport,  Annie  W.  Sher- 
man, contract  1875,  cost  $40,000;  Boston,  Oliver 
Ames,  1882,  $68,000;  Boston,  C.  A.  Whittier,  1881, 
$107,000  ;  Albany,  Grange  Sard,  Jr.,  1882,  $32,000 ; 
New  York,  Block  for  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
1883,  $60,000 ;  Wellesley,  Brownlow  Hall,  1883,  $60,- 
000;  Cambridge,  A.  Agassiz,  1883,  $95,000;  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  B.  H.  Warder,  1886,  $112,000;  Great' 
Barrington,  "Kellogg  Terrace,"  1885,  $600,000  j^Bos- 
ton,  John  F.  Andrew,  1885,  $140,000  ;  Boston,  C.  C. 
Converse,  1886,  $55,000;  South  Lancaster,  John  E. 
Thayer,   1886,  $85,000  ;  Chicago,  111.,  J.  J.  Glessner, 

1886,  $85,000;    Dedham,  Mass.,  A.    W.   Nickerson, 

1887,  $175,000;  Springfield,  Ohio,  A.  S.  Bushnell, 
1887,  $90,000;  Neiv  York,  J.  N.  A.  Griswold,  1888, 
$48,000. 

Educational  Structures.  —  Worcester  High 
School,  contract  1870,  cost  $120,000  ;  Latin  High 
School,  Boston,  1878,  $170,000;  Harvard  College 
Gymnasium,  Cambridge,  1878,  $91,000;  Harvard  Col- 
lege, Sever  Hall,  1878,  $104,000 ;  Harvard  College  Law 
School,  1882,  $136,000  ;  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  1882,  $286,000 ;  Vermont  University,  Bur- 
lington, 1883,  $92,000;  Lawrenceville  School  Build- 
ing, New  Jersey,  1883,  $320,000;  Durfee  High 
School,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  1886-87,  .$200,000;  Crouse 
Memorial  College,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1888,  $220,000 ; 
Memorial  Building,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  1888, 
$135,000. 

Business  Blocks. — Crompton's  Block,  Worcester, 
contract  1808,  cost  $75,000  ;  Cheney  Block,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  1875,  $337,000;  Ames  Warehouse,  Boston, 
Kingston  and  Bedford  Streets,  1882,  $133,000 ;  Tur- 
ner Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1883,  $208,000  ;  Mar- 
shal! Field  Building,  Chicago,  111.,  1885,  $900,000; 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Building,  Omaha,  Neb., 
1887,  $525,000  ;  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1887,  $520,000  ;  Burnside 
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Building.Worcester,  1886,  $92,000 ;  Lionberger  Build- 
ing, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1888.  $275,000  ;  Fiske  Building, 
Boston,  1887,  $350,000;  State  Street  Exchange,  Bos- 
ton, 1889,  .$1,410,500  ;  Ames  Store  Building,  Essex  and 
Lincoln  Streets,  Boston,  1889,  $192,000. 

Churches. — Congregational  Church,  Leicester,  con- 
tract 1866,  cost  $30,000;  Congregational  Church,  South 
Adams,  1867,  $20,000;  First  Universalist  Church, 
Worcester,  1870,  $30,000;  South  Congregational 
Church,  Springfield,  Mass.,  1870,  $150,000;  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  1873,  $390,000  ;  Norwich  Congrega- 
tional Church,  1873,  $90,000 ;  All  Saints'  Church, 
Worcester,  1875,  .$95,700  ;  Trinity  Church  Parsonage, 
Boston,  1879,  $28,000;  Winthrop  Congregational 
Church,  Holbrook,  1879,  $22,000  ;  Grace  Church,  New 
Bedford,  1880,  $40,000;  Presbyterian  Church,  Albany, 
New  York,  1882,  $80,000;  First  Spiritual  Temple, 
Boston,  1883,  $120,000;  St.  James'  Episcopal  Church, 
New  York,  1883,  $130,000  ;  Newton  Baptist  Church, 
Newton,  1885,  $43,000;  Holy  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  1888,  $185,000. 

Kailroad  Stations. — Station  at  South  Framing- 
ham  for  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  contract  1885, 
cost  $48,000;  station  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad,  1888.  $875,000;  station  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  for  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  Company,  1888,  $200,000. 

Norcross  Brothers  also  built  the  Ames  Memorial 
Monument  at  Sherman,  Wyoming  Ter.,  at  a  cost  of 
$62,000.  It  has  medallions  of  Oakes  A.  and  Oliver 
Ames  on  either  side,  cut  on  the  solid  stone,  sixteen 
times  life-size.  This  monument  is  situated  on  the 
highest  elevation  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  is 
crossed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  commands 
an  extensive  view  from  this  road. 

The  Norcross  Brothers  have  filled  a  very  important 
line  of  building  construction,  in  railroad  structures  of 
the  best  and  most  permanent  class,  represented  in  the 
new  passenger  station  on  the  Boston  and  Albany,  Old 
Colony  and  other  railroads.  These  contracts  have 
been  executed  in  the  best  of  all  known  building  ma- 
terials, but  very  largely,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
more  notable  structures,  of  the  beautiful,  compact 
and  grainless  Longmeadow  Brownstone,  which  was 
comparatively  unknown  when  they  began  to  employ 
it  about  1873.  It  is  a  material  m,assive  and  not 
laminated,  and  hence  free  from  splitting  and  exploita- 
tion. Another  material,  a  favorite  with  them  and 
their  patrons,  is  what  they  term  the  Worcester 
granite,  the  fine  pink-tinted  stone  from  their  quarries 
in  Milford,  in  this  county.  Of  this  last  material  are 
being  built  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  immense  structure  the  Court-House  and  Jail 
at  Pittsburgh.  The  contracts  of  the  brothers  Norcross, 
in  many  instances,  are  such  as  the  skillful  architect 
best  loves,  an  all-including  affair  that  gives  the  fin- 
ished building,  complete.  To  this  end  no  small 
share  of  their  skill  has  been  devoted  to  workmen  and 


machinery  that  give  to  the  interiors  their  own  im- 
press of  perfection. 

Some  of  the  carved  wood-work  from  their  shops 
has  been  the  envy  of  connoisseurs.  Theirs  has  been 
the  art  to  summon  to  their  aid  the  best  forms  of  art 
in  every  department  of  architectural  achievement  and 
finish. 

A  word  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  two  brothers, 
both  in  the  prime  of  active  life.  James  A.  married 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  his  wife  being  Mary  Ellen 
Pinkham,  of  Peabody,  Mass.,  eminently  well-fitted 
for  her  share  in  the  sacred  contract.  Nine  children 
have  blessed  their  union,  six  of  whom — four  sons  and 
two  daughters — are  now  living.  Mr.  Norcross  takes 
a  lively  interest  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  day,  and  is,  as  is 
his  brother,  a  strict  and  consistent  friend  of  temper- 
ance.   He  was  a  member  of  the  City  Council  in  1877. 

Orlando  W.  Norcross,  at  the  call  of  the  country  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  enlisted  in  the  Fourteenth 
Massachusetts  Infantry,  which  became  the  First 
Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery.  He  was  in  the  ser- 
vice for  three  years.  In  May,  1870,  he  married  Ellen 
P.  Sibley,  of  Salem,  Mass.  The  children  resulting 
from  this  marriage  have  been  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  the  daughters  only  living.  In  wide  and 
deserved  recognition  of  his  skill  as  a  building  expert, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  notable  commission  set  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  Federal  Building, 
Post-Office  and  United  States  Courts  at  Chicago,  III., 
a  most  difficult  and  delicate  task,  which  will  long  be 
remembered  in  building  annals  with  the  fact  that  no 
suggestion  or  finding  of  this  commission  has  failed  to 
be  sustained  by  subsequent  events. 


LORING  C0E8. 

Perhaps  no  class  have  so  greatly  added  to  the  pros- 
perity and  extended  the  fame  of  Worcester  as  her 
inventors,  her  ingenious  and  skilled  mechanics. 
True,  she  has  had  the  honor  of  reckoning  among  her 
residents,  during  all  periods  of  her  history,  men  of 
renown  as  statesmen,  jurists,  historians  and  savants, 
in  ail  departments  of  mental  culture.  But  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  all  of  them  have  done  so  much 
for  the  general  good  of  the  community  as  the 
mechanical  class  just  alluded  to.  Any  one  who  takes 
an  observant  round  among  the  huge  manufactories 
that  give  a  busy  air  to  almost  every  neighborhood 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  more  and 
deeper  thought  must  have  been  expended  in  perfecting 
some  of  the  subtile  machinery  than  could  ever  have 
been  applied  to  the  production  of  many  a  great  book, 
the  elaboration  of  many  a  great  political  scheme  or 
the  elucidation  of  many  a  great  philosophical  prob- 
lem. 

In  the  present  volume  appear  the  portraits  of  a 
number  of  those  who  have  done  good  work  for  Wor- 
cester and  not  in  a  small  degree  added  to  her  fame. 
And  these  portraits  are  accompanied  by  biographical 
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sketches,  which,  in  several  instances,  exhibited  a 
remarkable  upward  growth  in  individuals  from  native 
indigence  to  wealth  and  social  distinction.  They  are 
all  worthy  of  being  had  in  remembrance,  and  will  be 
so  held  from  generation  to  generation,  until  respect  for 
benefactors  becomes  a  lost  virtue.  Among  them  will 
long  stand  conspicuous  the  name  that  appears  at  the 
head  of  this  sketch. 

Daniel  Goes,  the  father  of  Loring  Goes,  was  a 
farmer  in  the  outlying  district  now  known  as  New 
Worcester.  Like  most  of  the  farmers  in  this  vicinity 
during  the  first  part  of  the  present  century,  he  was 
compelled  to  labor  hard  for  little  more  than  a  bare 
subsistence,  and  hence  was  obliged  to  have  all  the 
assistance  that  his  son  could  render,  up  to  the  age  of 
fourteen ;  the  opportunity  which  winter  vacations 
from  farm-work  afforded  was  gladly  taken  by  young 
Goes  for  attendandance  on  school ;  *  and  thus  was 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  subsequent  superstructure  of 
self-education,  which  ultimately  proved  of  the  most 
practical  and  useful  kind. 

Loring  Goes  was  born  in  Worcester  on  the  22d  of 
April,  1812,  and  consequently  has  now  reached  some- 
thing more  than  the  "  common  age  of  man  "  in  his 
life's  journey.     On   the   14th  of  January,  1834,  he 


1  The  writer  has  had  occaeion  in  more  than  one  instance,  while  speak- 
ing of  an  enterprising  and  successful  individual,  to  remark  tliat  his 
education  was  procured  in  the  common  district  school.  It  is  always 
interesting,  while  reading  of  a  person,  to  have  some  information  re 
garding  his  early  educational  opportunities.  But  something  more  is 
involved  in  the  present  case,  namely,  the  value  of  those  elementary  in- 
stitutions themselves.  What  New  England  would  have  become  had  not 
the  early  settlers  taken  anxious  care  iu  establishing  and  fostering  a 
system  for  the  universal  instruction  of  her  youth,  it  is  useless  to  inquire. 
What  she  did  do  has  merited  and  received  genuine  and  unstinted  praise 
among  the  thoughtful  and  wise.  Religion,  undoubtedly,  was  upper- 
most in  the  thoughts  of  our  ancestors,  and  they  looked  upon  learning 
as  her  liKnd-maid,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  so  much  pains  being  taken 
to  instruct  in  the  dead  languages  as  well  as  in  the  elements  required  for 
common  business  transactions.  The  various  grades  of  common  schools 
known  at  the  present  day  could  not,  of  course,  at  first  be  established. 
The  legislative  enactment  of  1647  commences:  "It  being  one  chief 
proiect  of  y*  ould  deludor,  Satan,  to  keepe  men  from  the  knowledge  of 
ya  Scripture,  as  Jn  former  times,  by  keeping  them  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  so  in  these  latter  ^times,  by  persuading  from  ye  use  of  tongues, 
y*  so  at  least  y«  true  sence  and  meaning  of  y"  originall  might  be  cloud- 
ed by  false  glosses  of  saintseeming  deceivers,  y'  learning  may  not  be 
buried  in  ye  grave  of  our  fathers  in  ye  church  and  commonwealth,  y 
Lord  assisting  our  endeavors  :  It  is  therefore  ordered  y*  every  towneship 
in  this  jurisdiction  after  y  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  y"  number  of 
50  householders  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  towne  to 
teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  reade,"  &c. 
.  .  .  "And  it  is  further  ordered,  yt  where  any  towne  shall  increase  to 
y  number  of  100  families,  or  householders,  they  shall  set  up  a  grammar 
Bchoole,  ye  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  farr  as  they 
may  be  fitted  for  ye  university,  provided  y » if  any  towne  neglect  ye  per- 
formance hereof  above  one  yeare,  then  every  such  towne  shall  pay  £5 
to  ye  ne.\t  schoote  till  they  shall  perform  this  order."  In  lfi54  the 
court  prohibited  the  teaching  of  schools  by  persons  of  "  unsound  doc- 
trine." All  this  is  sufficient  to  show  how  intimate  our  fathers  consid- 
ered the  connection  between  religion  and  learning.  But  about  "un- 
sound doctrine,"  who,  in  this  progressive  age,  would  undertake  to  de- 
termine what  that  is?  But  whatever  may  be  Siiid  for  or  against  the 
common-school  system,  established  so  long  ago,  and  continued  on  with 
modifications  to  this,  our  day,  none  can  doubt  its  inestimable  value. 
Observation  need  not  be  extended  beyond  Worcester  itself  for  count- 
less examples  of  its  beneficial  effects. 


was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Harriet  N.  R.  Read, 
daughter  of  Russell  Read,  of  Attleborough,  Mass., 
and  by  her  has  had  four  children,  two  of  whom  are 
now  living — Ellen  S.,  wife  of  M.  O.  Whittier,  and 
Ghester  E.  B.  Frank  L.  R.,  the  eldest  child,  married 
Persis  J.  Putnam  and  died  in  1871,  leaving  one  son, 
Frank  Loring.  A  fourth  child,  Annie  R.,  died  in 
infancy. 

But  the  business  relations  of  Mr.  Goes  form  that 
part  of  his  history  in  which  this  busy  community 
would  probably  feel  most  interested,  and,  on  the 
whole,  would  perhaps  be  the  most  appropriate  in  the 
present  connection.  As  intimated,  his  first  work  was 
upon  the  farm  of  his  father ;  then,  bidding  adieu  to 
home,  for  some  ten  years,  or  from  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  worked  at  carpentering  in  Worcester  and  in  Lei- 
cester. Then,  in  1836,  in  partnership  with  his  bro- 
ther, Aura  G.  Goes,  he  began  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  machinery,  and  built  up  a  very  satisfactory 
trade.  Two  years  after,  however,  they  lost  their  en- 
tire outfit  of  machinery  and  tools  by  fire,  a  calamity 
which,  added  to  the  general  depression  which  still 
prevailed  as  a  lingering  effect  of  the  commercially 
disastrous  year  1837,  they  were  compelled  to  give 
up  their  hopeful  anticipations  and  retire  from  a  busi- 
ne;8  exclusively  their  own.  They  went  to  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  began  the  manufacture  of  tools,  hiring  a 
portion  of  the  Laurin  Trask  factory,  and  it  was 
there  that  their  inventive  genius  resulted  in  lasting 
benefit.  While  there  they— for  the  brothers  seem 
both  to  have  been  gifted  with  great  mechanical  in- 
genuity— invented  that  useful  implement  now  every- 
where known  as  the  '"screw-wrench,"  and  for  which 
they  obtained  a  patent  in  1841.  They  had  returned 
to  Worcester  in  1840,  and  now  set  up  in  that  town  the 
manufacture  of  wrenches,  which  presently  became  a 
very  lucrative  business.  In  addition  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  wrenches  they  subsequently  established  a 
large  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  hay-cutters  and 
shear-blades.  The  brothers  dissolved  partnership  in 
1869.  A.  G.  Goes  died,  as  the  result  of  an  accident, 
in  1875,  but  his  sons  continued  the  separate  business 
commenced  by  him  until  1888.  After  the  dissolution 
of  the  partnership  Loring  Goes  built  the  extensive 
factory  at  Gots  Square,  and  took  into  partnership 
his  son-in-law,  Melvin  0.  Whittier,  who  continued 
with  him  until  1886.  In  1888  the  interests  of  Lor- 
ing Goes  and  of  the  sons  of  his  deceased  brother  in 
the  wrench  business  were  united,  and  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Worcester  WrencU  Gom- 
pany."  The  Goes  screw-wrenches  were  patented  in 
1841,  1870  and  1876.  They  have  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation, and  the  sale  must  be  immense.  The  factory 
buildings  are  pleasantly  located  on  the  margin  of  the 
picturesque  sheet  of  water  known  as  "Cots'  Pond," 
which  furnishes  a  part  of  the  needed  power.  The 
buildings  are  extensive,  and  it  is  one  of  the  busiest 
places  in  ever-busy  Worcester. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  one  whose  mature 
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life  has  been  so  filled  with  private  business  operations 
on  so  large  a  scale  could  S])are  much  time  for  the  pub- 
lic service.  Yet  Mr.  Goes  has  done  well  his  part. 
For  several  years  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  and  of  the  Common  Council.  He  has 
been  a  Representative  in  the  General  Court  for  two 
terms,  and  his  financial  ability  has  been  in  requisition 
as  a  director  in  the  City  National  Bank  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  he  has  honorably  filled  many  other 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility. 


CHARLES  H.   MORGAN. 

Charles  Hill  Morgan,  an  eminent  mechanical  en- 
gineer, has,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  been 
prominent  in  the  industry  of  wire-rod  rolling  and 
drawing  in  America.  For  the  greater  part  of  this  time 
he  was  general  superintendent  of  the  Washburn  & 
Moen  Manufacturing  Company,  thus  having  been 
identified  with  the  development  of  probably  the 
largest  wire  manufacturing  establishment  in  the 
world. 

The  Morgan  family  in  the  United  States  are 
descended  from  the  three  brothers,  James,  John 
and  Miles,  natives  of  Wales,  who  in  1636  came  to 
Boston. 

James  settled  in  Connecticut,  John  in  A''irginia, 
and  Miles  joined  the  party  that,  under  the  lead  of 
AVilliam  Pynchon,  settled  Springfield.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  three  brothers  are  numerous,  and  have  a 
proud  history  in  the  various  fields  of  commerce, 
mining,  manufacturing,  warfare,  politics  and  law. 

Charles  Hill  Morgan  is  a  direct  descendant  in  the 
eighth  generation  of  Miles  Morgan.  He  was  born 
January  8,  1831,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  His  father, 
Hiram  Morgan,  was  a  mechanic  in  wood-working. 
His  mother — Clarissa  Lucina  Rich,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Noah  Rich,  of  Penfield,  N.  Y. — was  a  woman  of  su- 
perior ability  and  force  of  character.  Hiram  Morgan 
moved  to  Michigan,  and,  finding  the  climate  unfa- 
voral  le,  returned  to  Massachusetts  and  settled  in 
Clinton.  The  advantages  his  son  Charles  had  were 
Buch  as  the  common  schools  fifty  years  ago  afforded. 
His  best  schooling  was  at  Lancaster  Academy,  under 
the  charge  of  Isaac  Woods. 

When  fifteen  he  began  to  learn  his  trade  in  the 
machine-shop  of  his  uncle,  J.  B.  Parker,  builder  of 
machinery  for  Bigelow  Bros.,  the  founders  of  manu- 
facturing in  Clinton.  Mr.  Morgan  became  interested 
in  mechanical  drawing,  and  requested  John  C.  Hoad- 
ley,  the  civil  engineer  of  the  Clinton  Mills,  to  give 
him  lessons  in  mechanical  drawing.  Mr.  Hoadley, 
though  a  busy  man,  engaged  in  large  enterprises, 
kindly  received  and  granted  the  request.  Those 
thirteen  lessons  did  more  than  any  one  thing  for  Mr. 
Morgan.  Mr.  E.  B.  Bigelow,  knowing  of  these  les- 
sons, encouraged  Mr.  Morgan  and  loaned  him  me- 
chanical books  from  his  private  library. 

In  1852,  when  twenty-one,  Mr.  Morgan  was  put  in 


charge  of  the  Clinton  Mills  dye-house.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry  with  great  zeal,  and 
filled  his  new  position  with  entire  success,  and  gained 
valuable  experience  in  the  management  of  subordi- 
nates. 

The  same  year  he  was  married  to  Harriet  T.  Plymp- 
ton,  of  Shrewsbury.  Their  children  were  C.  Henry 
and  Hiram  Plympton.     The  latter  died  in  infancy. 

For  a  time  Mr.  Morgan  was  draugbtfman  for  the 
Lawrence  Machine  Company.  Later,  from  1855  to 
1860,  he  was  mechanical  draughtsman  for  the  distin- 
guished inventor  and  manufacturer,  Erastus  B.  Bige- 
low. In  association  with  him  and  Charles  H.  Wa- 
ters, the  agent  of  the  Clinton  Wire-(/loth  Mills,  Mr. 
Morgan  gained  an  invaluable  experience  and  may  be 
said  to  have  been  trained  in  a  hive  of  invention. 

Mr.  Morgan  introduced  a  system  of  designing  and 
constructing  cam  curves  for  looms.  This  system 
proved  of  great  value  and  was  later  the  subject  of  a 
valuable  paper  read  before  the  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute,  and  subsequently  published  by  Mr.  Morgan 
in  pamphlet  form. 

In  1860  Mr.  Morgan  joined  his  brother,  Francis 
Henry  Morgan,  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  for  two 
years  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper-bags. 
Mrs.  Morgan  died  in  1862,  and  in  1863  Mr.  Morgan 
was  married  to  Miss  Rebecca  Beagary,  of  Philadel- 
phia. Their  children  are :  Harriet,  Charlotte,  Paul 
and  Ralph. 

In  1864  Hon.  Ichabod  Washburn  was  in  need  of  a 
superintendent  for  his  works  for  the  manufacture  of 
wire  at  Worcester,  Mass.  His  friends  at  Clinton,  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  wire- 
cloth,  warmly  recommended  Mr.  Morgan.  Mr. 
Washburn  accordingly  engaged  Mr.  Morgan  as  super- 
intendent of  manufacturing  for  the  firm  of  Wash- 
burn &  Moen.  Four  years  later,  when  a  joint-stock 
company  was  organized  and  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Morgan  was  general  superintendent.  He 
made  seven  different  trips  to  Europe  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  the  mills  of  England,  Belgium,  Germany, 
France  and  Sweden.  From  these  visits,  from  publi- 
cations devoted  to  wire  manufacturing,  and  from 
patents  issued  both  in  Europe  and  America,  he  kept 
himself  informed  of  all  changes  made  or  improve- 
ments adopted.  The  fruit  of  this  devotion  was  seen 
in  the  increased  excellence,  variety  and  amount  of 
the  company's  manufactures.  He  was  for  eleven 
years  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company. 

An  advance  step  in  the  wire  business  was  the  im- 
provement of  the  continuous  rolling-mill,  designed 
and  constructed  in  Manchester,  England,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  designs  of  Mr.  George  Bedson  and 
Under  his  supervision.  This  continuous  rolling  con- 
stituted a  great  advance  on  the  ordinary  rolling  pre- 
viously practiced.  After  starting  the  Bedson  Mill  in 
1869,  it  became  evident  that  its  production  was  lim- 
ited by  the  imperfections  of  the  ordinary  hand-reel. 
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Mr.  Morgan's  first  important  improvement  was  a 
power-reel  operated  by  the  engine  driving  the  mill ; 
the  second  one,  the  invention  and  construction  of  a 
continuous  train  of  rolls,  having  only  horizontal 
axes.  The  first  continuous  rolling-mill  had  alter- 
nately horizontal  and  vertical  axes.  Experience  has 
shown  that  this  mill,  consisting  of  a  series  of  hori- 
zontal rolls  with  intermediate  twisting  or  turning 
guides  between  the  rolls,  giving  the  metal  one-quarter 
of  a  turn  in  its  passage  from  one  pair  of  rolls  to  the 
next,  was  far  superior  to  a  mill  with  alternate  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  rolls.  Nine  years  after  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bedson  Mill,  another  mill,  from  new 
designs  furnished  by  Mr.  Morgan,  was  built  on  the 
Belgian  and  continuous  plans.  This  mill,  the  result 
of  Mr.  Morgan's  studies,  was  known  as  the  Combina- 
tion Mill.  The  next  improvement  suggested  by  Mr. 
Morgan  related  to  automatic  reels,  with  a  vertically 
moving  platform.  These  reels  were  completed  and 
a  successful  test  made  Maich  10,  1886,  and  patent 
applied  for  later  in  the  same  year.  They  are  now  in 
use  at  the  company's  works. 

Since  severing  his  connection  with  the  Washburn 
&  Moen  Manufacturing  Company  in  1887,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan has  been  consulting  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
American  Wire  Company,  of  Cleveland,  and  has 
there  introduced  new  and  valuable  inventions.  In 
1889  he  completed  and  put  into  successful  operation 
at  Dollar  Bay,  Michigan,  a  large  copper  mill,  for  the 
owners  of  the  Tamarack  Mine,  one  of  the  mines  pro- 
ducing the  famous  "  lake  copper,"  so  highly  prized 
for  electrical  purposes. 

In  1868  Mr.  Morgan  designed,  and  Milton  P.  Higgius 
made  drawings  for,  the  first  direct  hydraulic  elevator 
introduced  into  New  England.  This  lift  was  built 
for  a  new  form  of  annealing  furnace  in  the  AVashburn 
&  Moen  Manufacturing  Company's  works.  Mr.  Hig- 
gins  made  valuable  improvements  in  these  hydraulic 
elevators,  and  they  have  ever  been  a  most  important 
part  of  the  work  done  by  the  Washburn  Machine 
Shop. 

Mr.  Morgan's  great  force  of  character  has  not  been 
wholly  confined  to  the  above-mentioned  pursuits. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  religious,  corporate  and  edu- 
cational enterprises  in  the  city  of  Worcester.  He 
has  been  an  earnest  Christian  worker  in  the  Sabbath- 
school,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the 
church.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  deacons  of 
Plymouth  Church.  For  years  he  has  been  a  director 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  and  president  of  the 
Morgan  Spring  Company. 

It  has  been  granted  Mr.  Morgan  not  only  to  bear  a 
leading  part  in  the  wire  industries  of  America,  but, 
in  his  capacity  as  trustee  of  the  Worcester  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  to  render  a  service  of  signal  importance. 
It  is  probable  that  of  these  two  services  the  last  was 
the  most  indispensable.  Economic  interests  would 
have  called  for  some  man  to  develop  the  wire  indus- 
try, but  rarely  would  another  be  found  under  whose 


guidance  the  Washburn  Machine-Shop  would  have 
been  successful. 

In  March,  1886,  the  Hon.  Ichabod  Washburn  made 
his  gift  to  establish  the  machine-shop  and  working 
mechanical  department  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute.  That  shop  was  to  be  unique  in  its  plan. 
It  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  to  be  a  business 
establishment  and  not  a  school.  The  coming  of  the 
students  into  the  shop  for  instruction  was  to  be  an 
important  feature,  but  a  feature  added  to  an  estab- 
lishment complete  in  itself  without  the  students. 
One  of  the  trustees  of  the  Institute,  who  has  served 
as  a  trustee  from  its  founding,  says: 

"I  regard  the  service  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Morgan  as 
one  of  the  most  important  benefactions  ever  con- 
ferred upon  the  people  of  Worcester.  When  Deacon 
Washburn  endowed  the  machine-shop  connected 
with  the  Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Indus- 
trial Science,  now  known  as  the  '  Polytechnic  Iiisti- 
tute,'  everybody  who  took  an  interest  in  that  school 
felt  the  gravest  anxiety  as  to  the  result.  Deacon 
Washburn  was  getting  to  be  an  old  man,  and  his 
health  was  feeble.  So  far  as  the  trustees  were  in- 
formed, there  had  been  no  instance  in  this  country, 
and  very  few  in  the  world,  where  an  institution  of 
education  had  conducted  profitably  a  manufacturing 
establishment,  unless  the  work  were  of  the  simplest 
and  cheapest  character.  To  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  a  machine-shop,  requiring  a  high  degree  of 
skill,  and  to  make  costly  and  complicated  machinery, 
such  as  engine-lathes,  was  a  most  hazardous  experi- 
ment. 

Deacon  Washburn  recommended  to  the  trustees 
to  elect  Mr.  Morgan  as  one  of  their  associates,  with 
the  expectation  that  he  would  give  the  shop  the  ben- 
efit of  his  great  mechanical  genius  and  large  expe- 
rience. 

Deacon  Washburn  died  before  the  establishment 
was  fully  under  way.  Mr.  Morgan's  sagacity,  his  con- 
stant oversight,  his  inventive  genius  and  his  great 
business  capacity  have  been  constantly  at  the  service 
of  the  school.  The  machine-shop  has  been  entirely 
succcfsful,  and  is  now  recognized  everywhere  as  a 
most  important  and  valuable  part  of  the  institution. 
lU  plan  has  been  copied  far  and  near.  I  will  not  say 
that  no  other  person  could  have  been  found  under 
whose  guidance  that  shop  would  have  been  success- 
ful, thereby  contributing  the  largest  part  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  school  itself,  but  I  have  never  known  or 
heard  of  a  person  who  would  have  done  it,  and  cer- 
tainly what  has  been  done  there  is  largely  his  work." 

Mr.  Morgan's  election  as  trustee  took  place  Febru- 
ary 27,  1866.  The  walls  ot  the  Washburn  Machine- 
Shop  were  about  half  finished  when  Mr.  Washburn 
was  stricken  down  with  his  last  sickness.  To  Mr. 
Morgan  he  gave  the  charge  of  finishing  the  shop  and 
equipping  it  with  machinery  ready  for  use.  He  also 
commissioned  him  to  select  a  superintendent  of  the 
shop.  Mr.  Morgan  chose  Milton  P.  Higgins,  a  graduate 
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of  the  Chandler  Scientific  School  at  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Mr.  Washburn  sent  Mr.  Higgiua'  name  to  the  trus- 
tees, who  elected  him  superintendent.  From  the 
outset  Mr.  Morgan  and  Superintendent  Higgias  have 
insisted  upon  having  every  equipment  of  the  best 
quality  and  the  best  tools  only  used  for  work  of  the 
highest  standard.  Much  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  this  real  business  shop  for  the  practice 
and  instruction  of  mechanical  engineers  is  the  out- 
come of  Mr.  Morgan's  co-operation,  supervision  and 
support.  No  fame  is  more  sure  than  that  of  a  bene- 
factor of  a  well-rounded  institution  of  learning,  cer- 
tain to  live  and  repeat  its  beneficent  influence  age 
after  age.  Mr.  Morgan's  title  to  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  students  trained  in  the  Washburn 
Machine-Shop  will  strengthen  as  the  years  go  by. 


SAMUEL  K.  HETWOOD. 

The  portrait  in  this  volume  which  bears  the  signa- 
ture of  "Samuel  R.  Heywood '' presents  the  well- 
known  features  of  a  strong,  earnest  man,  whose 
native  force  of  character  has  made  him  one  of  the 
recognized  factors  in  the  industrial  growth  and  sub- 
stantial progress  of  this  community,  from  the  Wor- 
cester of  a  generation  ago  to  the  Worcester  of  to-day. 

Of  stalwart  physique,  and  a  natural  dignity  of 
presence,  he  unites  with  a  quiet  but  resolute  bearing, 
a  kindliness  of  manner  born  of  quick  sympathies  and 
a  generous  nature.  A  man  of  strong  convictions  and 
unflinching  moral  courage,  he  has  been  largely 
honored  with  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
has  filled  such  ofiices  of  public  trust  as  have  come 
to  him,  without  the  sacrifice  of  his  sturdy  self-respect 
and  characteristic  devotion  to  his  own  principles  of 
life  and  conduct.  One  of  the  old-time  Free  Soilers, 
his  first  vote  was  cast  for  James  G.  Birney,  and  it 
naturally  follows  that  he  has  been  a  life-long  Repub- 
lican. He  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  in 
1859,  and  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  1860  and  '61. 
In  1873  and  '74  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Common 
Council,  and  was  the  president  of  that  body  the  latter 
year.  In  1875  he  represented  the  city  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  Representatives,  and  was  re-elected 
for  the  two  succeeding  terms  1876-77,  serving  on  the 
Railroad  Committee  in  each  session.  During  the  latter 
session  he  was  an  early  and  eflicient  advocate  for  the 
election  of  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  rendered  valuable  service  in  that  memor- 
able contest.  Always  a  stanch  temperance  man  in 
precept  and  practice,  he  has  always  shown  an  uncom- 
promising devotion  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  and 
a  marked  absence  of  those  time-serving  traits  which 
sometimes  determine  the  "  availability  "  of  a  candi- 
date for  political  honors. 

This  fact,  however,  has  not  prevented  him  from 
rendering  valuable  service  to  the  State  for  the  past 
ten  years  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  system  of  State  Charities  of  this  Commonwealth. 


In  1877  he  was  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  State 
Reform  School  at  We^tboro' and  he  wa?  one  of  the 
seven  trustees  retained  by  the  Governor  out  of  the 
whole  number  of  twenty-one,  when,  in  1879,  the 
State  schools  at  Monson,  Lancaster  and  Westboro' 
were  consolidated  under  one  management  by  an  act 
of  the  Lsgislature.  This  position  he  held  until  1888, 
and  to  its  duties  he  gave  much  thought,  and  showed 
a  sympathetic  feeling  for  unfortunate  youth,  and 
spirit  of  generous  helpfulness  towards  these  wards  of 
the  State. 

In  business  life  his  record  is  that  of  a  successful  man, 
whose  steady  progress  from  the  start  has  been  due 
to  habits  of  industry,  thrift  and  temperance,  supple- 
mented by  more  than  the  average  amount  of  energy, 
enterprise  and  sagacity. 

Although  not  generally  known,  it  is  a  genealogical 
fact  that  Mr.  Heywood  shares  a  somewhat  distin- 
guished ancestry.  Samuel  R.  Heywood  was  born  in 
Princeton,  Mass.,  Nov.  2-1,  1821,  and  was  the  second 
son  of  Ezra  and  Dorcas  R.  Hoar.  Ezra  Hoar  was  the 
son  of  Captain  Stephen  Hoar,  and  his  father  was 
Daniel  Hoar,  a  native  of  Concord,  Mass.,  who  removed 
from  that  town  early  in  life  and  became  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Westminster. 

Captain  Stephen  Hoar  was  one  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  the  town,  and  married  Hannah  Wood,  of 
Westminster,  whose  family  was  also  one  of  promi-,. 
nence  in  the  northern  part  of  Worcester  County.        t 

'Ezra,  Hoar,  the  son  of  Captain  Stephen  Hoar,  mar- 
ried Dorcas,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Dorcas  Roper, 
the  latter  a  daughter  of  Col.  Timothy  Kilburn,  of 
Sterling.  Both  the  Roper  and  the  Kilburn  families 
were  held  in  high  esteem  in  Sterling  in  their  day  and 
generation. 

Ezra  Hoar  was  an  enterprising  farmer  of  Princeton, 
and  died  in  July,  1845,  leaving  a  widow  and  nine 
children. 

In  1848,  these  children,  six  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters, by  the  authority  of  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, approved  by  the  Governor,  May  10,  1848, 
changed  their  family  name  from  Hoar  to  that  of 
Heywood. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  spent  his  early  years  on 
his  father's  farm  in  Princeton,  attending  the  district 
school  in  the  winter  season  until  twenty  years  of  age, 
after  which  he  continued  his  education  for  two  terms 
at  the  Westminster  Academy,  the  expenses  of  which 
were  defrayed  by  his  own  earnings.  These  years, 
spent  among  the  rugged  and  fruitful  hills  of  Prince- 
ton, rooted  the  habits  of  industry,  self-reliance  and 
simple  taste,  and  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  he 
has  builded  a  useful  and  successful  life. 

On  leaving  the  academy  he  entered  the  service  of 
E.  D.  &  E.  A.  Goodnow,  who  manufactured  shoes  and 
carried  on  an  extensive  country  store  business  in  ' 
Princeton.  In  August,  1848,  he  engaged  in  the 
country  store  business  on  his  own  account,  as  a  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  Heywood  &  Warren,  in  Hubbards- 
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ton,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  bought  his 
partner's  interest  and  continued  to  carry  on  a  large 
and  prosperous  business  until  January,  1855. 

In  the  month  of  February  following,  Mr.  Heywood 
removed  to  Worcester,  and  became  a  partner  of  E.  A. 
Goodnow,  under  the  name  and  firm  of  Goodnow  & 
Heywood,  and  built  up  an  extensive  business  in  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  of  boots  and  shoes.  This 
partnership  was  dissolved  in  1856,  Mr.  Heywood  tak- 
ing the  retail  department,  and  doing  a  successful 
and  increasing  business  until  1864,  when  he  sold  out 
and  began  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  in 
which  he  has  since  been  constantly  engaged.  No 
house  stands  higher  in  the  quality  of  its  wares,  which 
of  late  years  have  been  extended  to  the  finer  grades, 
and  the  annual  product  has  in  some  years  reached 
half  a  million  dollars. 

In  1879  Mr.  Heywood  erected  the  Wachusett 
building  on  Winter  Street,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  boot  and  shoe  factories  in  this 
region. 

The  firm  of  S.  R.  Heywood  &  Co.  was  Incorporated 
in  1883  as  the  Heywood  Boot  and  Shoe  Company, 
with  Mr.  Heywood  as  president,  and  is  still  so  con- 
tinued. 

In  financial  matters  Mr.  Heywood  holds  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  has  been  a  director  of  the  Central  National  Bank 
since  1865,  and  was  a  charter  member  of  the  People's 
Savings  Bank,  organized  the  same  year.  He  has 
served  as  trustee  and  on  the  Board  of  Investment 
and  finance  committee  of  the  People's  Savings  Bank 
for  the  twenty-four  years  of  its  existence,  and  has 
been  its  president  since  1885.  He  is  also  a  director 
in  the  Cotton  and  Woolen  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  of 
Boston. 

Formerly  connected  with  the  Salepi  Street  (Con- 
gregational) Church,  he  has  been  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  Plymouth  (Congregational)  Church 
since  its  organization,  active  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  building  of  that  edifice  and  the  financial  man- 
agement, and  especially  interested  in  lifting  the 
burden  of  its  debt,  toward  which  purpose  he  was  a 
most  generous  and  cheerful  giver. 

Mr.  Heywood  married  Harriet  Butler,  daughter  of 
Z.  T.  Milliken,  of  Chelsea,  in  June,  1856.  Five  chil- 
dren— three  sons  and  two  daughters — have  been  the 
fruit  of  this  marriage.  Two  sons  are  now  living, 
Frank  Everett  and  Albert  Samuel;  the  former  (Har- 
vard College,  1882)  is  now  the  treasurer  of  the  Hey- 
wood Boot  and  Shoe  Co.,  and  the  latter  is  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  '87. 


BENJAMIN   BOOTH. 

Mr.  Booth  is  another  of  Worcester's  citizens  who, 
though  not  native-born,  have  added  largely  to  her 
renown  as  a  manufacturing  centre  by  their  ingenuity, 
skill   and   industry.      He  was  born  in  Manchester, 


England,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1831,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  when  nine  years  of  age.  He  lived  in 
Fall  River,  Bristol  County,  until  the  great  fire  of 
1843,  by  which  his  home  was  destroyed  and  every- 
thing pertaining  to  it  lost.  After  several  changes  of 
residence  he  settled  at  Lawrence,  in  Essex  County, 
and  became  connected  with  the  Pacific  Mills  as  an 
engraver.  His  fidelity  and  ability  were  recognized,  as 
was  shown  by  his  rapid  promotion  to  positions  of  trust 
and  importance.  He  was  made  superintendent  of  the 
company's  telegraph,  water  and  fire  apparatus  and 
general  supervisor  of  their  property.  As  a  citizen  he 
was  very  popular,  being  elected  superintendentof  the 
Fire  Alarm  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Lawrence  Fire 
Department,  which  oflices  he  held  eleven  years. 

It  was  in  1870  that  Mr.  Booth  made  his  permanent 
residence  in  Worcester,  being  employed  by  the 
Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
was  soon  made  superintendent  of  their  Quinsigamond 
Works,  which  position  he  still  holds. 

He  grew  up  to  be  an  ardent  lover  of  American  in- 
stitutions, and  though  by  no  means  an  aspirant  for 
political  honors,  has  been  willing  to  do  his  part  in 
the  public  service.  He  is  a  Republican  so  far  as 
party  affiliation  is  concerned.  But  his  popularity 
with  his  fellow-electors  evidently  rests  on  his  integ- 
rity of  character,  his  prudence  and  conscientiousness, 
rather  than  on  any  party  consideration.  In  1880  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  City  Council  from  a 
ward  that  is  at  all  times  overwhelmingly  Democratic  ; 
and  in  1882  he  was  again  elected,  thus  serving  four 
years.  In  1886  he  was  elected  alderman,  having  no 
opponent ;  and  to  the  same  oflice  he  was  again  elected 
in  1888,  receiving  a  larger  majority  than  was  ever 
given  a  candidate  for  the  office  who  had  an  opponent. 

The  school  education  of  Mr.  Booth  was  good — 
quite  sufficient  as  a  foundation  on  which  to  build 
that  after-superstructure  reared  day  by  day  by  re- 
flection, association  with  people  of  culture  and  the 
reading  of  instructive  works.  He  has  been  somewhat 
of  a  traveler,  having  twice  visited  Europe,  first  in 
1867  and  again  some  twenty  years  later.  These 
visits,  though  not,  perhaps,  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  pleasure  travel,  but  rather  as  a  refreshing  pilgrim- 
age to  the  scenes  of  his  early  days,  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  infuse  new  energies  and  impart  new  ideas, 
such  as  are  ever  circulating  in  so  busy  and  so  pro- 
gressive a  place  as  old  Manchester.  The  return  of 
Mr.  Booth  from  both  of  his  European  trips  was  cele- 
brated by  his  fellow-citizens  by  testimonials  of  such 
a  character  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  warm  place  he 
held  in  their  affections. 

In  religious  sentiment  Mr.  Booth  is  an  Episco- 
palian, and  has  long  been  a  devoted  member  of  All 
Saints'  Church. 

Mr.  Booth  was  married,  in  1853,  to  Miss  Chamley, 
of  Lowell,  the  fruit  of  the  union  being  two  sons  and 
one  daughter. 

Mr.   Booth  has  been   successful   in   life ;    and    it 
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sqems  not  difficult  for  one  who  follows  his  career  and 
marks  the  elements  of  his  character,  to  determine  to 
what  points  his  success  is,  in  a  great  degree,  attribut- 
able. We  all  have  good  intentions  and  aspirations  ; 
but  indolence  and  indifference  keep  many  lagging 
behind  them.  Mr.  Booth's  habits  are  neither  indolent 
nor  indifferent,  but  alert,  watchful  and  interested  in 
whatever  promises  healthful  advancement.  Some  are 
sharp  and  unscrupulous,  and  by  pursuing  question- 
able ways  lose  the  confidence  of  those  with  whom 
they  have  to  deal.  He  has  not  been  one  of  these,  but 
conscientious  and  fair-dealing  to  the  degree  that  wins 
confidence  and  esteem.  Some,  by  undue  parsimony 
and  little  ways  of  selfishness,  loosen  the  bonds  of 
good-fellowship  ;  but  he,  by  open-hearted  and  open- 
handed  ways,  makes  friendships  on  every  side.  Some 
possess  a  haughty  bearing  and  repellent  manners,  but 
his  bearing  is  unassuming  and  his  manners  complais- 
ant. In  short,  it  may  be  remarked  that  such  charac- 
teristics as  he  possesses  will  surely,  under  all  ordinary 
circumstances,  lead  to  popularity  and  success. 


WILLIAM   HOGG — WILLIAM    JAMBS    HOGG. 

The  two  portraits  of  father  and  son,  which  accom- 
pany this  sketch,  represent  the  second  and  third  gen- 
eration of  a  family  which  has  been  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  marvelous  development  of  the  carpet 
manufacturing  industry  for  over  fifty  years,  and  may 
be  considered  to  rank  among  the  pioneers  of  this 
branch  of  manufacture  in  this  country. 

The  present  representative  of  the  family,  Wm.  Jas. 
Hogg,  the  proprietor  of  the  Worcester  Carpet  Com- 
pany, is  not  a  native  of  the  city  or  State,  but  is  one 
of  the  many  enterprising  young  men  wliose  brains 
and  capital  have  been  attracted  to  Worcester  as  a 
promising  field  for  business  enterprises,  and  a  desira- 
ble place  of  residence,  and  whose  skill  and  energy 
have  aided  in  making  the  city  a  great  manufacturing 
centre. 

William  Hogg,  the  father,  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
September  3,  1820,  and  died  June  8,  1883.  He  mar- 
ried Catharine  L.  Horner,  the  daughter  of  an  old  and 
well-known  Philadelphia  family,  who  still  survives 
him. 

William  James  Hogg  is  the  eldest  son  of  this 
union,  and  has  four  sisters  living.  He  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  June  5,  1851,  and  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  that  city  and  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pa. 

The  genealogical  record  of  the  family  in  this  coun- 
try begins  with  William  Hogg,  a  wealthy  linen  man- 
ufacturer, born  in  Scotland,  who  came  to  this  country 
early  in  the  present  century  and  settled  in  Northum- 
berland County,  Pa.  His  son,  William  Hogg  (2d),  a 
stanch  Scotch  Presbyterian,  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia when  a  young  man  and  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shawls  and  other  woolen  fabrics,  and  in 
1832  he  began  the  manufcicture  of  carpets. 


At  that  time  this  branch  of  industry  was  in  its  in- 
fancy in  this  country,  and  many  of  the  present  carpet 
manufacturing  concerns  in  Philadelphia  date  their 
origin  from  this  house,  where  their  founders  were  em- 
ployed in  various  capacities. 

The  business  became  prosperous,  and  in  184G,  hav- 
ing amassed  a  competence,  he  withdrew,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  William  Hogg  (3d),  who  con- 
tinued the  business,  in  connection  with  a  younger 
brother,  James,  until  1850. 

This  partnership  was  dissolved  in  that  year,  and 
the  business  was  thereafter  conducted  and  enlarged  by 
the  senior  through  many  prosperous  years. 

William  James  Hogg  began  his  business  life  with 
his  father  in  1868,  and  acquired  an  interest  in  the 
firm  in  1871. 

In  July,  1879,  he  came  to  Worcester,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  his  father,  bought  the  Crompton  Carpet 
Company's  plant,  on  Eussell  Street,  changing  the 
name  to  the  Worcester  Carpet  Company,  the  firm- 
name  being  William  J.  Hogg  &  Co.  William  J.  re- 
tained his  interest  in  the  Philadelphia  house  until 
1882,  when  he  withdrew  from  that  firm  and  bought 
out  his  father's  interest  in  the  Worcester  Carpet 
Company,  becoming  the  sole  proprietor. 

He  built  a  new  mill  in  1883,  enlarging  the  weaving 
capacity  of  the  mills  one-third,  and  in  1884  he  added 
to  this  plant  the  factories  known  as  the  Pacachoag 
Worsted  Mills,  and  engaged  in  spinning  his  own 
worsted  yarns.  In, 1885  this  spinning  plant  was  fur- 
ther enlaiged  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  rapidly 
growing  business. 

The  product  of  the  Worcester  Carpet  Company's 
Mills  is  Wiltons  and  body  Brussels  of  the  finer 
grades,  and  is  sold  to  the  trade  direct,  through  the 
company's  own  agents.  The  business  has  been  stead- 
ily prosperous  from  the  start,  and  now  gives  employ- 
ment to  about  350  operatives,  producing  about  15,000 
yards  of  carpet  per  week,  and  this  product  finds  a 
prompt  market  all  over  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  carpet  mills,  Mr.  Hogg,  in  com- 
pany with  Herbert  L.  Stockwell,  bought  the  property 
known  as  the  Stoneville  Mills,  Auburn,  in  1887, 
which  were  refitted  and  furnished  with  new  machin- 
ery for  the  manufacture  of  worsted  and  woolen  yarns 
under  the  name  of  the  Stoneville  Worsted  Company. 
The  product  of  these  mills  is  sold  to  the  carpet  man- 
ufacturers of  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  and  gives 
employment  to  150  operatives,  nearly  all  of  whom 
reside  in  the  village  of  Stoneville,  in  cottages,  all  of 
which  are  owned  by  the  company. 

Like  his  father,  who  was  largely  interested  in  real 
estate  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Hogg  has  for  several 
years  been  a  large  investor  in  building  lots  in  the 
southwest  section  of  this  city,  where  he  owns  large 
tracts  of  land,  which  he  has  improved  by  opening 
new  streets  and  building  a  number  of  modern  houses 
for  investment. 

In  politics  Mr,  Hogg  is  a  Republican,  and  a  firm 
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believer  in  the  principles  of  protection  to  American 
industries.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order, 
and  ranks  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter 
of  Philadelphia. 

William  James  Hogg  married  Frances  Happoldt, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  1871,  by  whom  he  has  three  sons 
and  two  daughters  living. 

Though  not  yet  forty  years  of  age,  he  has  already 
won  a  prominent  place  in  business  circles,  chiefly  by 
his  own  energy  and  enterprise,  and  is  widely  known 
as  a  successful  manufacturer,  a  liberal  and  public- 
spirited  citizen  and  a  genial  gentleman. 


WILLIAM   H.   JOURDAN. 

•  To  attempt  to  condense  the  noteworthy  events  of  a 
long  and  busy  life  into  a  brief  personal  sketch  is  to 
invite  failure  at  the  outset. 

When  the  subject  of  such  a  sketch  is  a  modest  man, 
who  is  still  living,  the  task  is  doubly  beset  with  em- 
barrassing limitations. 

In  the  present  instance  only  "a  plain, unvarnished 
tale''  is  permitted,  for  wherever  William  H.  Jourdan 
is  known  at  all,  he  is  known  as  a  modest  man,  too 
honest  and  sincere  in  his  nature  and  habit  to  covet 
or  tolerate  even  the  most  artfully  disguised  form  of 
eulogy. 

William  Henry  Jourdan's  life,  from  his  birth  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Grafton  down  to  the  present 
time,  is  an  open  record  of  an  honorable  and  successful 
business  man,  whose  original  stock  in  trade  consisted 
chiefly  in  that  old-fashioned  family  legacy, — personal 
industry,  honesty  and  brains. 

Thus  equipped,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  has  earned 
a  large  measure  of  success  and  an  honorable  recogni- 
tion in  the  ranks  of  Worcester's  respected  and  sub- 
stantial citizens. 

The  general  verdict  of  a  man's  contemporaries — if 
such  a  many-sided  expression  were  possible — during 
his  life  would  be  a  truer  estimate  of  his  real  worth 
than  the  glowing  memorials  which  find  their  way  into 
the  obituary  columns  of  the  newspapers  when  a  good 
citizen  or  a  great  man  dies. 

Tried  by  this  standard,  the  quiet,  genial,  unassum- 
ing and  generous  traits  of  William  Henry  Jourdan 
would  call  forth  a  practically  unanimous  tribute  of 
good-will  and  esteem  from  his  fellow-townsmen,  and 
a  hearty  assent  from  a  widely-scattered  host  of  friends 
and  business  associates. 

These  qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  united  with  rare 
business  tact  and  sagacity,  sound  judgment  and  a  con- 
servative, yet  by  no  means  narrow,  temperament,  and 
above  all,  an  unswerving  fidelity  to  his  own  convic- 
tions, have  won  him  their  natural  rewards  in  firm 
friendships  and  easy  fortunes,  during  his  long  and 
steadily  successful  business  life. 

In  brief  outline  the  record  of  his  early  years  is  that 
of  the  typical  New  England-bred  boy  and  man. 

I  Born   in  the  rural   but  thriving  town  of  Grafton 
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July  7,  1826,  young  Jourdan's  educational  advan- 
tages were  limited  to  the  excellent  common-school 
system  of  the  town. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  his  school-days  ceased  and 
he  went  to  work  with  and  for  his  father,  with  whom 
he  remained,  after  the  good  old-time  custom,  until  he 
was  "  twenty-one." 

In  October,  1847,  having  arrived  at  man's  estate, 
he  came  to  Worcester  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad  as  a  passenger 
conductor,  in  which  capacity  he  remained  until  Jan- 
uary, 1860,  when  he  was  primoted  to  be  the  general 
agent  of  that  corporation  at  Worcester. 

Afterthirteen  years  of  faithful  and  eflicient  service  as 
agent,  he  resigned  the  position  September  1,  1863, 
to  engage  in  his  present  business,  having  bought  of 
Thomas  Sutton  his  interest  in  the  wholesale  and  re- 
tail coal  trade,  established  then,  as  now,  in  the  Lin- 
coln House  block  on  Main  Street. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Jourdan  was  the  sole  proprietor 
of  this  constantly  growing  business,  whicli  has  kept 
pace  with  the  city  in  its  growth  from  a  population  of 
less  than  thirty  thousand  in  1863  to  that  of  over 
eighty  thousand,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  present  firm  of  William  H.  Jourdan  &  Co. 
was  formed  in  1885  by  the  admission  to  partnership 
of  his  only  son,  Mr.  William  S.  Jourdan,  who  had  been 
identified  with  the  business  since  1872,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam G.  Strong,  who  has  been  associated  with  Mr. 
Jourdan  during  the  whole  period,  and  had  previously 
served  for  several  yeare  in  the  office  under  Thomas 
Sutton. 

The  firm  is  to-day  probably  the  largest  wholesale 
and  retail  house  of  its  kind  in  the  State,  and  in  the 
magnitude  of  its  annual  transactions  is  second  only 
to  one  of  the  many  great  manufacturing  corporations 
in  the  city. 

Mr.  Jourdan  has  always  been  a  stanch  Republi- 
can, but  without  a  trace  of  political  ambition  in  his 
nature. 

He  has,  however,  been  called  to  serve  two  full 
terms  on  the  Worcester  Board  of  Aldermen,  from 
1873  to  1877,  where  he  rendered  able  and  valuable 
service  during  those  trying  years  of  financial  disaster 
and  hardship. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  he  has  been  a  director 
of  the  Worcester  National  Bank,  succeeding  Governor 
Lincoln  on  that  board,  and  for  the  past  sixteen  years 
he  has  been  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Worcester 
County  Institution  for  Savings. 

He  has  also  been  a  director  of  the  State  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  for  many  years,  and  served 
several  terms  on  the  Board  of  Direction  of  the  Man- 
ufacturers' Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

Mr.  Jourdan  comes  from  sturdy  New  England 
ancestry  on  both  sides.  His  mother,  Susan  Adams, 
was  of  the  historical  Adams  family,  her  father  being 
a  cousin  to  President  John  Quincy  Adams. 

David  Jourdan,  his  father,  was  a  native  of  Thomp- 
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son,  Conn.,  whose  ancestry  date  back  to  the  French 
Huguenots  of  that  name,  who  were  among  the  early 
settlers  of  the  country. 

This  branch  of  the  Jourdan  (or  Jordan)  family 
settled  in  Connecticut;  another  in  Maine, from  which 
Eben  Jordan,  of  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  is 
a  direct  descendant ;  a  third  in  Virginia,  now  repre- 
sented by  General  Jordan,  of  Confederate  fame;  and 
a  fourth  in  Ohio. 

William  Henry  Jourdan  was  the  eldest  of  five 
children — one  daughter  and  four  sons — born  to  David 
and  Susan,  and  married  Emily  Boydeu  Saunders, — 
deceased  September  19,  1871, — the  eldest  daughter  ol 
Esek  Saunders,  of  Saundersville,  whose  line  runs 
back  to  Roger  Williams,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Previous  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Jourdan's  father,  in 
1884,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-six,  the  family  gather- 
ings included  four  generations  of  male  representa- 
tives in  direct  line  of  descent,  from  David  to  Harry 
Putnam  Jourdan,  only  son  of  William,  now  eight 
years  of  age. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-two  years  the  present  head  ol 
the  line  is  still  in  daily  attendance  at  his  office  and 
now,  as  ever,  a  peace-loving  man,  who,  in  all  his  long 
business  career  and  extensive  dealings  with  men  and 
affairs,  was  never  sued,  or  (with  a  single  trifling  ex- 
ception) ever  brought  a  suit  in  court ;  never  failed  tn 
meet  every  financial  engagement  promptly,  and  was 
never  known  to  deny  an  honest  and  deserving  appeal 
for  help  or  charity  from  his  fellow-man. 

If  this  be  eulogy,  may  the  coming  generations 
strive  to  merit  it  in  the  same  way  and  measure. 


JEROME  WHEELOCK. 

The  picturesque  town  of  Grafton  (known  since  the 
colonial  days  as  one  of  the  "  Praying  sections  "  of  the 
Indian  Apostle  Eliot),  essentially  a  farming  town, 
but  long  since  noted  for  its  product  of  men  born  with 
in  its  borders  who  have  gone  out  to  join  in  the  great 
conflict  in  life,  and  by  their  own  efforts  have  helped 
push  the  world  along,  and  become  distinguished. 

Jerome  Wheelock,  now  so  widely  known  the  world 
over  as  the  inventor  of  the  Wheelock  Engine,  and  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Grafton,  June  20, 
1834.  His  parents  were  Daniel  and  Susan  Pratt 
Wheelock. 

One  of  .1  family  of  six,  raised  to  hard  labor  and  few 
opportunities,  attending  the  common  schools  of  the 
period,  he  received  such  education  as  the  limited 
terms  could  supply  to  a  youth  who  was  inclined  to 
original  investigation  and  to  do  his  own  thinking. 

A  noteworthy  event  of  young  Wheelock's  life  was 
the  seceding  from  the  parental  home  and  eflectually 
concealing  his  whereabouts  against  the  most  strenu- 
ous efforts  at  discovery,  sustaining  his  position  until 
his  independence  was  established. 

The  natural  bent  of  his  mind  was  soon  gratified 
through  the  influence  of  the  Hon.  Abraham  M.  Bige- 


low,  by  a  situation  in  the  Taunton  Locomotive 
Works.  Here  he  remained  and  served  a  full  appren- 
ticeship, and  started  on  his  career  with  the  following 
endorsement  from  the  management  of  the  locomotive 
works:  ''A  good  mechanic,  steady,  honest  and  of  in- 
dustrious habits,"  from  the  locomotive  works  young 
Wheelock  went  out,  turning  his  attention  to  the 
practice  of  the  steam-engine,  and  locating  in  various 
points.  Ample  and  interesting  material  would  tempt 
to  a  long  description  of  his  early  mechanical  life; 
but  the  limits  of  this  sketch  will  not  admit. 

He  came  to  Worcester  in  1858.  Subse(|uently, 
while  engaged  with  the  Wash-burn  Iron  Works  of 
this  city,  he  invented  the  now  widely  celebrated 
Wheelock  Steam  Cylinder  Packing,  which  soon 
commanded  such  recognition  among  steam  users 
that  it  became  necessary  to  make  arrangements  for 
its  extensive  manufacture.  Accordingly,  the  firm  of 
Wheelock  &  Wheeler  (a  co-partnershii)  with  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Wheeler)  began  the  manufacture  in  186.5. 
By  the  death  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  in  1867,  Mr.  Wheelock 
assumed  the  business  and  rapidly  developed  several 
inventions. 

In  1870  he  removed  to  the  shops  on  Union  Street, 
where  the  Wheelock  Engine  was  first  manufactured, 
and  where,  in  the  struggle  for  existence  for  almost  a 
decade,  there  was  a  striking  illustration  of  "one 
hand  washing  the  other,"  the  success  of  many 
smaller  inventions  making  money  to  be  spent  in 
the  experiments  of  developing  the  Wheelock  En- 
gine.    Long  and  patiently  was  the  labor  carried  on. 

At  length,  by  a  few  devices  full  of  that  simplicity 
that  always  characterizes  valuable  thought,  the  ma- 
chine was  completed.  The  fullness  of  his  success  is 
best  attested  by  the  universal  applause  bestowed  on 
his  work  by  the  highest  grade  of  mechanical  experts 
in  all  parts  ol  the  world.  At  international  exposi- 
tions the  Wheelock  Engine  has  been  a  prominent 
feature,  and  at  every  contest  has  been  victorious. 
The  American  Institute  of  New  York,  in  1875, 
awarded  Mr.  Wheelock  the  great  gold  medal  of 
progress  (the  only  one  ever  given  for  a  steam-engine, 
and  considered  a  great  honor).  He  also  received  the 
medal  and  diploma  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
Philadelphia,  1876. 

The  Paris  International  Exposition  of  1878  award- 
ed Mr.  Wheelock  the  grand  prize,  the  only  one  for  a 
steam-engine,  and  one  of  eight  coming  to  this  coun- 
try. 

The  First  International  Millers'  Exposition  at 
Cincinnati,  in  1880,  offered  a  large  award  for  the 
best  steam-engine.  Mr.  Wheelock  entered  the 
Wheelock  Engine,  and,  after  a  severe  contest  with 
the  best  known  types,  came  off  victorious,  and  re- 
ceived what  is  admitted  to  be  the  finest  award  in  ex- 
istence. 

From  this  the  growth  of  the  engine  business  was 
rapid,  and  the  improvements  and  inventions  of  Mr. 
Wheelock  have  been  hailed  almost  with  acclamation 
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throughout  the  mechanical  world.  At  London,  Ed- 
inburgh and  Brussels,  where  foreigners  have  ex- 
hibited, the  Wheelock  Engine  has  received  large 
gold  awards. 

In  addition,  and  no  less  Mattering,  have  been  the 
encomiums  bestowed  in  more  private  ways  by  the 
most  competent  judges  and  experts  in  all  countries 
where  machinery  and  mechanical  principles  are  best 
understood. 

The  late  Colonel  Forney,  iu  a  letter  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Press  from  Paris,  spoke  very  highly  of  the 
engine  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wheelock,  and  of  the  many 
favorable  notices  of  it,  and  relates  a  conversation 
with  a  son  of  Mr.  Wheelock,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  who 
was  in  sole  charge  of  the  engine. 

"Your  father,"  he  remarked,  as  he  took  the  hand 
of  the  youth,  "  has  given  you  a  prouder  name  and  a 
richer  heritage  than  any  king  could  give  his  son;" 
and  a  prominent  writer,  noticing  Colonel  Forney's 
remarks,  adds  :  "  Without  quarreling  with  that  pro- 
position at  all,  and  speaking  within  the  sober  limits 
which  history  is  bound  to  prescribe  to  itself,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Wheelock  has  placed  his  name 
high  on  the  roll  of  distinguished  mechanics,  whose 
works  adorn  their  country  and  their  age." 

In  November,  1855,  Mr.  Wheelock  entered  Franklin 
Lodge  of  Free  Masons,  and  since  has  passed  through 
all  the  successive  degrees  to  the  thirty-second.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Worcester  County  Mechanics 
Association,  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechan- 
ics' Association,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers, and  in  1879,  after  his  success  in  Paris,  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain  made  him  a 
member  without  solicitation,  a  conspicuous  honor 
much  appreciated. 

In  June,  1858,  Mr.  Wheelock  married  Lydia  Ann 
Robinson,  a  native  of  Concord,  Mass.,  a  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Myra  Robinson.  Five  children  were 
born — four  boys  and  one  girl.  Three  have  died,  two 
sons  are  living. 

In  1888  the  local  business  carried  on  in  Worcester 
was  merged  into  a  corporation,  Mr.  Wheelock  desir- 
ing to  be  relieved  of  the  local  management,  the  better 
to  enable  a  more  extended  development  of  the  use- 
fulness of  his  inventions. 

Several  large  steamers,  having  their  engines  con- 
structed on  the  Wheelock  system — notably  one  of 
the  Long  Island  Sound  steamers,  the  "  Connecticut," 
has  engines  of  six  thousand  horse-power  of  the 
Wheelock  system,  while  some  of  the  largest  manu- 
factories iu  the  world  are  being  operated  by  this 
system.  Recently  a  two  thousand  horse-power  engine 
was  sent  to  India  to  operate  a  100,000  spindle  mill  for 
an  English  house. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Wheelock  acts  with  the  Republican 
party.  Although  often  urged  to  take  an  active  part 
in  public  office,  he  has  left  that  for  others.  Striving 
for  his  success  in  his  chosen  profession,  he  has  not 


been  diverted  by  "  pyrotechnics,  "  but,  doing  right  for 

right's  sake,  with  truth,  sincerity  and  integrity, 
coupled  with  a  firm  reliance  on  a  kind  Providence  for 
his  religion,  few  people  ever  attain  a  more  wide  or 
enviable  reputation. 


STEPHEN   SAWYER. 

Stephen  Sawyer,  sou  of  Alvin  and  Sarah  (Newton) 
Sawyer,  was  born  in  Berlin,  February  22,  1813.  Hia 
childhood  life  was  in  a  quiet  family  of  a  quiet  coun- 
try town.  He  was  the  youngest  of  six  brothers — all 
reared  in  industry  and  the  common  school.  Two 
younger  sisters  settled  in  Worcester;  Mrs.  Julius  L. 
Clarke  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Brigham. 

Stephen  Sawyer  was  diligent  in  scholarship,  and 
ill  early  manhood  took  on  him  the  responsibility  of 
schoolmaster  which  he  bore  very  creditably.  Indus- 
tries of  the  farm  and  some  mechanical  labor  gave 
him  such  support  as  satisfies  many  young  men.  He 
identified  himself  early  in  religious  interests  and  the 
church  of  his  fathers.  In  this  he  stood  in  company 
with  a  goodly  number  of  other  young  men.  Most  of 
these  cast  in  their  lot  with  their  fellow-townsmen. 
This  outlook  was  not  wide  enough  for  the  inherent 
business  impulse  of  young  Sawyer.  The  stir  of  mer- 
cantile life  was  more  congenial  to  his  inspirations, 
and  more  promising  to  his  hopes.  Against  much 
sincere  and  earnest  advice  he  chose  to  cast  himself 
into  "business  life."  That  was  the  day  when  H.  B. 
Claflin  had  inaugurated  a  new  order  of  busine.'s 
into  the  already  vigorous  blood  of  Worcester  mer- 
chants. Sawyer's  ideas  of  what  a  business  life  is, 
grew  upon  him.  He  found  an  opening  in  the  live- 
liest house  in  Worcester  County.  Indeed,  for  life 
and  energy,  we  might  say,  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Outsiders  heard  of  it  as  "dusk.''  But  its  founda- 
tions were  solid  business  principles.  Worcester  soon 
took  knowledge  of  H.  B.  Claflin.  The  country  did, 
finally.  Mr.  Sawyer  obtained  there  a  position  which 
met  his  aspirations.  When  Mr.  Claflin  sought  his 
wider  field,  Mr.  Sawyer  was  retained  as  salesman  in 
the  succeeding  firm,  Hurdon,  Hunt  &  Brown.  The 
firm  was  soon  reconstructed  with  Mr.  Sawyer  as 
partner,  B.  L.  Hurdon  &  Company.  In  that  firm 
Mr.  Sawyer  was  well-known  in  all  the  heart  of 
Woixester  County.  He  stood  on  the  same  ground, 
as  it  were,  from  1841  to  1856.  At  this  date,  through 
ill-health,  he  retired  from  active  business;  but  in 
sympathy  still  with  the  life  of  the  city. 

After  ten  years  respite  and  recuperation,  his  busi- 
ness trend  led  him  into  partnership  with  T.  A.  Clarke, 
and  E.  W.  Ball,  who  bought  the  stock  of  crockery, 
china,  glassware,  paper-hangings,  etc.,  of  John  Firth 
&  Company,  and  rented  the  store  they  occupied  in 
Flagg's  Block.  They  soon  out-grew  their  accommo- 
dations, and  rented  two  large  stores  in  Taylor's 
buildings.  A  few  years  more,  and  these  premises 
were  again  too  small,  and  with  George  Richardson 
included  in  the  firm,  and  E.  W.  Bali  retiring,  they 
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rented  the  third  store,  their  present  place  of  business, 
475,  480,  485  Main  Street,  Worcester. 

Nogreater  assurance  of  a  high-minded  and  energetic 
business  liciuse  can  be  given  lliaii  constant  increase  of 
trade.  Clarke,  Sawyer  &  Co.  occu|iy  more  floor-room 
and  transact  a  larger  wholesale  and  retail  trade  than 
any  other  house  of  the  kind  in  Massachusetts  outside 
of  Boston. 

Increased  public  appreciation  of  Mr.  Sawyer's  in- 
tegrity and  business  talent  is  manifest  in  his  being 
chosen  director  in  the  Worcester  Mechanics' National 
Bank,  also  in  the  Worcester  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  trustee  in  the  Worcester  Five-Cent  Savings 
Bank  and  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city  during  the 
mayorship  of  Jillson,  Pratt  and  Kelley,  together  with 
other  important  trusts.  Starting  in  life  without 
money  or  influential  family  friends,  whatever  success 
he  has  attained,  is  but  one  instance  among  many, 
showing  the  possibilities  that  are  within  the  reach  of 
every  young  man. 

Mr.  Sawyer's  first  marriage  took  from  his  native 
town  one  of  the  choicest  young  ladies  of  one  of  the 
best  families,  Lucy  Fairbanks,  daughter  of  Deacon 
Oliver  Sawyer.  Her  very  early  death  was  a  common 
grief.  A  second  happy  connection  was  formed  in 
marriage,  December  2,  1858,  with  Miss  Mary  W., 
daughter  of  Silas  and  Silence  (Pierce)  Bigelow,  ol 
Worcester.  Mr.  Sawyer  has  often  very  generously 
aided  the  church  of  his  fathers. 


HENRY   SALEM   PRATT. 

The  portrait  accompanying  this  sketch  presents  the 
familiar  features  of  an  unassuming,  respected  and 
prosperous  citizen  of  Worcester. 

Henry  S.  Pratt,  the  senior  member  of  The  Ware- 
Pratt  Co.,  is  a  successful  business  man  whose  claim 
to  this  title  does  not  rest  wholly  upon  the  magnitude 
of  the  firm's  business,  or  the  amount  of  his  private 
fortune. 

His  success,  and  a  modest  competence,  have  been 
fairly  earned  by  the  gradual  processes  of  steady  and 
intelligent  application  to  business,  courage  and  en- 
terprise in  his  methods,  simple  tastes  and  habits,  and 
a  keen  sense  of  the  value  of  a  sound  reputation  for 
honesty  and  fair  dealing.  To  summarize  the  stages 
of  his  business  career,  and  to  give  the  picture  in  out- 
line, we  have,  a  country-bred  boy  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years  at  work  bottoming  boots  with  his  father,  in  the 
summer,  and  attending  the  village  school  in  winter 
until  his  seventeenth  year.  At  seventeen,  beginning 
life  in  Worcester,  working  for  his  board  for  several 
months  in  a  retail  shoe-store ;  later,  employed  in  a 
dry-goods  house  for  two  years,  and  then  finding  his 
level  and  life-work  as  a  salesman  in  the  clothing 
trade.  Ten  years  later  a  partner  in  the  firm,  and  for 
the  past  twenty  years  the  head  and  controlling  spirit 
of  one  of  the  largest  firms  of  manufacturing  and  re- 
tail clothiers  in  central   Massachusetts.     To   lend   a 


touch  of  commercial  romance  to  the  picture,  we  add, 
that  he  counts  among  other  substantial  rewards,  the 
ownership  of  the  Hillcroft  farm,  a  valuable  suburban 
pro])erty,  on  which  he  has  lately  built  a  fine  private 
residence,  and  the  Chadwick  building,  one  of  the 
handsome,  modern  business  blocks  on  Main  street, 
which  he  built  a  few  years  ago  on  the  same  site 
where  he  resolutely  began  life  in  Worcester  as  a  boy, 
working  for  his  board  in  the  retail  shoe-store. 

The  record  of  the  present  firm  of  The  Ware-Pratt 
Company  begins  with  A.  P.  Ware  &  Co.,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  ready-made  clothing  trade  of  the 
city,  with  whom  Henry  S.  Pratt  begun  as  salesman 
in  1855. 

In  January,  1866,  a  branch  firm,  under  the  name 
of  Ware  &  Pratt  was  formed,  the  management  of 
which  was  entrusted  to  the  junior  partner,  Mr.  Pratt. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  the  two  firms,  A.  P.  Ware 
&  Co.  and  Ware  &  Pratt  were  consolidated  under 
the  name  of  Ware,  Pratt  &  Co.,  Mr.  Pratt  assuming 
the  burden  of  the  active  management  of  the  then 
struggling  enterprise.  The  new  firm  at  once  moved 
the  business  from  the  Paine  block  to  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  building,  incurring  a  heavy  rental  for 
the  times,  and  began  that  year,  1869,  the  manufacture  ; 
of  clothing  in  connection  with  the  retail  trade. 

In  1871  Mr.  A.  P.  Ware  retired  from  business  and| 
a  new  firm  was  formed  under  the  same  name,  consist- 
ing of  Henry  S.  Pratt,  Edward  T.  Wardwell,  and| 
William  W.  Johnson,  by  whom  the  business  was  suc- 
cessfully continued  for  seven  years,  when  Mr.  John- 
son's interest  was  bought  by  Mr.  Pratt  and  Mr.  Ward- 
well. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Wardwell,  in  1880,  Mr.  John- 
son returned  to  the  firm,  taking  charge  of  the  custom 
department,  Mr.  Pratt  continuing  to  be  the  general 
manager  of  the  large  and  steadily  growing  business. 

January  1,  1888,  a  stock  company  was  formed,  and 
the  business  incorporated  under  the  name  of  The 
Ware-Pratt  Company,  with  William  W.  Johnson  as 
president,  Henry  S.  Pratt  treasurer,  and  Charles  E. 
Black  as  secretary,  a  part  of  the  capital  stock  also 
being  apportioned  among  the  faithful  salesmen  and 
attaches  of  the  house. 

The  firm  manufactures  the  greater  part  of  the 
ready-made  clothing  sold  over  its  own  counters,  fur- 
nishing employment  to  a  large  force  of  workmen  the 
year  round. 

At  the  age  of  fifty-three  Mr.  Pratt  is  still  the  active 
manager  of  the  business  and  the  undisputed  possessor 
of  a  good  name,  which  stands  for  business  integrity, 
modest  worth  and  an  upright  life  wherever  he  is 
known  among  men.  He  has  been,  for  several  years, 
a  director  in  the  Citizens'  National  Bank. 

Henry  S.  Pratt  was  born  in  Brookfield,  Mass.,  No- 
vember 18,  1836,  but  was  reared  from  infancy  in 
Charlton,  his  father's  native  place,  to  which  town  the 
family  returned  the  year  of  Henry's  birth. 

Salem   Pratt,   his   father,  married    Sally    Hobhs, 
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the  daughter  of  a  well  to  do  farmer  of  Sturbridge, 
Mass.,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
Henry  S.  being  the  eldest. 

Captain  Joseph  Pratt,  the  father  of  Salem,  was  an 
officer  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  his  fatlier  was  a  full- 
blood  Indian  of  Maine,  whose  copper-colored  skin  and 
long  black  hair  were  distinctly  remembered  by  the 
third  generation. 

In  politics  Mr.  Pratt's  sympathies  have  always  been 
strongly  Republican,  but  political  ambition  was  an 
element  entirely  foreign  to  his  nature,  and  his  busi- 
ness cares  have  left  him  no  time  to  cultivate  this  dis- 
quieting guest  of  a  mind  serene. 

Mr.  Pratt  married,  December  24,  1857,  Melora 
Fletcher,  of  Worcester,  and  the  Uhadwick  building 
derives  its  name  from  the  maternal  side  of  her 
family. 

Both  are  adherents  of  the  Unitarian  faith,  and 
share  generously  and  helpfully  in  good  works  for 
humanity's  sake.     They  have  no  children. 


COLONEL  FEED.  W.  WELLINGTON. 

Colonel  Fred.  Williams  Wellington,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Timothy  W.  Wellington,  of  Worces- 
ter, and  the  great-grandson  of  Captain  Timothy 
Wellington,  of  Lexington  and  Revolutionary  fame, 
is  the  only  representative  of  this  once  large  family 
now  living  in  this  city. 

Timothy  W.  Wellington,  his  father,  removed,  with 
his  family,  from  Shirley,  Mass.,  to  Worcester  in  1855, 
and  was  an  honored  and  exemplary  citizen  here  until 
his  death,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1884. 

The  record  of  T.  W.  Wellington's  earnest,  helpful 
and  kindly  life  is  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  many 
of  his  fellow-townsmen  who  shared  with  him  in  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  for  nearly  thirty 
years  of  his  active  citizenship. 

As  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory,  in  these  pages, 
we  quote  the  following  extract  from  an  extended 
notice  published  in  the  Qazette  on  the  day  of  his 
death : 

[From  the  Woixestey  Eiieuhu,  Gazette,  August  26,  1S84.] 
Timothy  W.  Wellington  was  an  energetic,  public-spii'ited  man  dur- 
ing liis  active  life,  and  wag  engaged  in  almost  every  enterprise  de- 
signed to  develop  Worcester  or  add  to  its  credit.  He  served  at  various 
times  as  alderman  and  in  tbe  House  of  Representatives  of  the  General 
Court,  being  while  there  a  member  of  the  Tiailroad  Committee,  and  one 
of  its  most  useful  members.  He  was  for  years  a  director  in  the  First 
National  Bank  and  the  First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  a 
trustee  of  the  People's  Savings  Bank.  In  all  his  business  and  public 
relations  he  was  prompt  and  faithful,  and  his  integrity  was  above  re- 
proach. He  was  proud  of  his  good  name,  and  of  the  good  opinion  of 
men,  which  he  enjoyed  in  a  larger  degree  than  falls  to  the  share  of 
most  business  men.  He  was  intensely  pat.iotic,  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
Lexington  born  was  always  a  source  of  great  pride  to  him.  At  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  battle  of  Lexington  he  manifested  great  interest  and  re- 
printed, at  bis  own  e-Kpense,  an  edition  of  Hon.  Edward  Everett's  ora- 
tion at  the  dedication  of  the  monument  to  the  Revolutionary  heroes 
there.  He  was  intensely  stirred  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  ex- 
erted himself  to  the  utmost,  not  only  to  aid  in  the  raising  and  forward- 
ing of  troops,  but  in  caring  for  them  in  the  field  and  for  their  families 
at  home.  His  ample  means  were  always  held  ready  to  aid  soldiers,  and 
he  scattered  money  for  them  with  a   generous  hand.     All  through  the 


war  he  was  working  for  the  soldiers  and  he  made  numerous  trips  to  the 
front  to  care  for  Worcester  soldiers,  and  on  every  occasion  he  was 
lavish  in  his  expenditure  for  their  welfare.  Two  of  his  sons  lost 
their  lives  as  soldiers, — one  in  Andei-sonville  Prison,— and  another 
died  from  the  elTects  of  army  life  after  his  return  homo  ;  another 
also  saw  seiTice  in  the  navy.  His  devotion  to  the  soldiers  continued 
after  peace  was  declared,  and  Post  1(1,  G.  A.  R.,  has  many  leasons 
to  honor  and  bless  his  memory.  He  was  among  the  first  to  enlist  in' 
the  State  Guard,  the  home-guard  of  the  war,  and  was  always  eager  to 
follow  the  flag  and  show  his  devotion  to  it.  For  several  months  he 
maintained,  at  his  own  expense,  a  private  hospital  for  the  care  of 
soldiers  on  Mason  street  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Wellington  was  for  many  years  very  prominent  in  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  He  took  his  Blue  Lodge  degrees  in  Morning  Star  Lodge, 
in  this  city,  in  1857  ;  was  a  charter  member  of  Montacuto  Lodge, 
1858,  and  <.f  .\thelstan  Lodge,  1306.  lie  was  also  a  member  of  Wor- 
cester Royal  Arch  Chapter,  of  Worcester  County  Commandery  of 
Knighte  Templar,  of  the  Lodge  of  Perfection  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  a 
charter  member  of  Lawrence  Chapter  Rose  Croix,  and  of  Goddard 
Council,  Princes  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  member  of  Boston  Consistory, 
32°,  He  was  an  honorary  Vlember  of  his  lodge,  chapter  and  temple 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  For  many  years  he  was  Treasurer  of  the 
directors  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity  here,  and  was  one  of  the  three 
who  presented  the  great  chandelier  in  the  Templar  rooms  in  the  Ma- 
sonic Hall.  Mr.  Wellington  was  a  zealous  and  public-spirited  citizen; 
a  generous  friend,  a  kind  neighbor  and  a  man  whose  charity  found 
numberless  channels  for  its  bestowment  of  which  the  public  never  knew. 
His  hand  and  his  heart  were  always  open,  and  his  memory  will  be 
cherished  by  very  many  who  have  had  reasons  to  bless  and  honor  him. 
His  death  will  leave  an  impression  on  many  hearts  not  easily  effaced. 

Col.  Fred.  W.  Wellington,  the  son,  whose  portrait 
is  given  in  this  volume,  was  born  in  Shirley,  Mass., 
May  31,  1851,  and  is  the  proprietor  of  the  large 
wholesale  and  retail  coal  business,  built  up  under 
his  own  management  during  the  last  twelve  years, 
and  known  as  the  firm  of  Fred.  W.  Wellington  &  Co. 

Brought  to  Worcester  when  a  child  of  four  years, 
he  began  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  years  spent  in  the 
schools  of  Germany  and  France  and  one  year's 
absence  in  California,  his  life  has  been  spent  here. 

He  began  his  business  life  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years  as  book-keeper  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Worcester,  from  June,  18(38,  to  October,  1869,  when 
he  entered  his  father's  coal-oflice,  taking  charge  of 
T.  W.  Wellington  &  Co.'s  Southbridge  Street  coal- 
yards.  In  November,  1871,  he  went  to  California, 
but  returned  the  following  June  to  enter  the  reorga- 
nized firm  of  T.  W.  Wellington  &  Co. 

He  withdrew  from  this  firm  in  1874  and  became  as- 
sociated with  J.  S.  Rogers  &  Co.,  in  the  retail  coal  trade 
for  a  year,  and  in  1875  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
J.  S.  Rogers  and  A.  A.  Goodell,  under  the  same 
name,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  strictly  whole- 
sale trade  in  coal. 

In  1876  this  firm  was  changed  to  A.  A.  Goodell  & 
Co.,  J.  S.  Rogers  retiring,  and  in  1878  Col.  Welling- 
ton withdrew  from  this  partnership  and  bought  the 
new  Hammond  Street  yard,  and  began  the  wholesale 
and  retail  coal  business  on  his  own  account.  The 
following  year  the  two  firms  were  merged  in  one, 
under  the  name  of  Fred.  W.  Wellington  &  Co.,  Col. 
Wellington  being  the  sole  owner  of  the  present 
large  and  growing  business,  with  extensive  yards  on 
Hammond  Street. 
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Colonel  Wellington  has  been  an  active  member  of 
the  State  militia  since  March  27,  1882,  when  he  was 
commissioned  second  lieutenant  of  Battery  B,  Mass. 
Light  Artillery,  Unattached.  January  22,  1883,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  to  the  cap- 
taincy and  command  of  the  battery  September  29, 
1884,  and  under  his  efficient  leadership  the  corps 
maintained  high  rank  in  the  State  service.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1887,  he  was  promoted  to  be  assistant  inspector- 
general  on  the  stafl'  of  the  commander-in-chief,  Gov- 
ernor Oliver  Ames,  with  rank  of  colonel,  which  posi- 
tion he  still  holds. 

The  military  instinct  is  a  family  inheritance,  dat- 
ing back  to  Captain  Timothy  and  Benjamin  Welling- 
ton, both  of  whom  were  members  of  Captain  Parker's 
company  at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  Benjamin  being 
the  first  prisoner  of  the  Revolution,  having  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Kings's  troops  early  on  that  eventful 
morning,  but  later  rejoined  the  company.  Captain 
Timothy  Wellington,  the  direct  ancestor  of  this 
branch  of  the  Wellington  family,  was  a  descendant 
of  Kogef  Wellington,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Wa- 
tertown  in  1609,  who  later  removed  to  Boston. 

Four  brothers  of  Col.  Fred.  W.  were  in  active  ser- 
vice on  the  Union  side  during  the  Civil  War,  two  ol 
whom  gave  their  lives  for  the  cause.  The  same 
patriotic  ardor  which  inspired  them,  and  made  him 
the  drummer- boy  of  the  State  Guards,  First  Com- 
pany, from  1861  to  1865,  would  doubtless  have  led 
him  to  distinction,  or  a  soldier's  grave,  on  the  bat- 
tle-fields of  the  Rebellion  had  he  been  born  a  few 
years  earlier. 

Col.  Wellington  has  also  been  somewhat  active  in 
politics,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  memorable 
Tenth  Congressional  District  contest  between  two 
factions  of  the  Republican  party  in  1887.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Republi- 
can State  Committee  for  two  years  (1887-88)  ;  chair- 
man of  the  Fourth  Republican  Senatorial  Committee 
for  the  same  years  ;  and  secretary  of  the  Tenth  Re- 
publican Congressional  District  Committee  from 
September,  1886,  to  September,  1888. 

In  the  Masonic  order  he  is  a  member  of  the  thirty- 
second  degree  Massachusetts  Consistory,  Scottish 
Rite,  and  Worcester  County  Commandery,  Knights 
.  Templar. 

Fred.  Williams  Wellington  married,  September  4, 
1883,  Lydia  A.,  widow  of  General  Ar.hur  A.  Goodell, 
formerly  colonel  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Massachusetts 
Volunteers. 


SUMNER    PRATT. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Pratt  was  of  English  descent. 
His  father,  Elias  Pratt,  Jr.,  was  a  farmer  in  Oxford, 
Worcester  County.  His  grandfather,  Elias  Pratt,  com- 
manded a  company  of  militia  during  the  Revolution, 
remaining  in  service  till  the  close  of  the  war.  His 
mother  was  Sally  Conant,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Ezra 
Conant,  of  Oxford,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Roger 


Conant,  often  spoken  of  as  the  first  Colonial  Governor 
of  Massachusetts. 

Sumner  Pratt,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born 
in  Oxford  on  the  30th  of  September,  1809.  His  edu- 
cation was  obtained  in  the  common  schools  of  that 
day,  where,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  the  discipline 
was  of  a  severely  practical  kind,  little  of  the  specula- 
tive or  ideal  then  being  countenanced. 

When  he  was  about  eight  years  old  the  family  re- 
moved to  Sutton,  in  which  place,  upon  coming  of 
age,  he  commenced  his  prosperous  business  career. 
In  1844  he  removed  to  Worcester,  where  he  established 
the  business  of  equipping  cotton  and  woolen-mills 
with  machinery  and  supplies,  in  which  he  was  emi- 
nently successful. 

Worcester  was  long  years  in  attaining  the  position 
it  now  occupies.  And  the  extended  business  life  of 
Mr.  Pratt  enabled  him  to  follow  the  city's  development 
from  a  secondary  town  to  its  present  commanding 
position — a  development  in  which  he  acted  a  no 
inconsiderable  part. 

Without  entering  into  the  details  of  Mr.  Pratt's 
business  life,  let  it  simply  be  said  that  his  career  was 
marked  by  industry,  integrity  and  .sound  judgment — 
qualifications  that  never  fail  of  suitable  recompense  in 
the  world  of  trade.  He  was  ever  prompt  in  fulfilling 
engagements,  even  those  deemed  of  trivial  import, 
and  methodical  in  all  his  ways.  To  an  eminent  de- 
gree he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  reliable 
man,  and  that  means  a  great  deal. 

But  aside  from  his  business  relations,  Mr.  Pratt  was 
held  in  high  esteem  for  his  graces  of  character  ;  for  his 
high  sense  of  the  duty  of  man  to  man,  and  his  constant 
endeavor  to  exemplify  the  same  in  his  own  conduct ; 
for  the  uniform  courtesy  towards  all  classes  that 
marks  the  true  gentleman  ;  and  above  all,  for  his 
truly  Christian  principles. 

Sumner  Pratt  was  not  much  in  what  is  called  public 
life,  for  he  was  of  a  somewhat  retiring  disposition. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  some  three 
or  four  years,  and  served  as  alderman  two  years  ;  was 
a  trustee  of  the  Worcester  County  Institution  for 
Savings,  and  vice-president  of  the  People's  Savings 
Bank  ;  a  director  of  the  Worcester  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust  Company,  and  at  one  period  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

In  politics  he  was  an  adherent  of  the  present  Re- 
publican party,  in  which  he  became  enrolled  from 
the  old  Whig  party.  But  though  his  principles  were 
well  defined,  he  avoided  their  enforcement  in  any 
otl'ensive  way;  and  not  aspiring  to  official  position, 
was  usually  content  that  his  vote  alone  should  quietly 
proclaim  his  affiliation. 

Sumner  Pratt  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife, 
whom  he  married  May  19, 1836,  was  Serena,  daughter 
of  Caleb  Chase,  of  Sutton.  By  her  he  had  two  chil- 
dren, Frederick  Sumner  and  Emma  Amanda,  both 
now  living.  His  second  wife,  whom  he  married  Au- 
gust 5,  1850,  was  Abby  Curtis,  daughter  of  Ebenezer 
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Read,  of  Worcester.  By  her  he  had  one  child,  Ed- 
ward Read,  who  died  in  1880. 

At  the  time  of  his  decease,  January  6,  1887,  Mr. 
Pratt  was  a  few  months  above  seventy-seven  years  of 
age,  and  his  unexpected  death  sent  a  thrill  through 
the  community  seldom  witnessed.  In  the  words  of 
the  litany  of  the  church  he  loved,  he  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  pray  that  from  sudden  death  he  might 
be  delivered;  and  his  prayer  was  answered;  for  death 
is  never  sudden  to  one  who,  like  him,  is  always  pre- 
pared. Yet,  in  another  sense,  his  death  was  sudden, 
almost  instantaneous,  the  fatal  attack  being  paralysis 
of  the  heart. 

Mr.  Pratt  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  feeling  and 
an  exemplary  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  He  long  and  faithfully  served  as  warden 
and  vestryman  in  All  faints'  Church,  and  liberally 
contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  form  of  wor- 
ship in  which  he  delighted.  And  it  was  from  that 
consecrated  edifice  that  his  remains  were  borne  to 
their  last  resting-place.  The  attendance  at  the  fun- 
eral services — which  were,  of  course,  after  the  appoint- 
ed order  of  the  church — was  large  and  embraced 
many  of  the  most  prominent  citizens,  as  well  as  a 
large  concourse  of  relatives  and  sympathizing  friends. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  William  R.  Huntington  contributed  for 
publication  a  brief  and  touching  eulogy,  a  portion  of 
which  may  appropriately  conclude  this  sketch :  "  Sum- 
ner Pratt  was  a  representative  man  of  whom  the  city 
of  Worcester  had  rea.son  to  be  proud.  Integrity  was 
written  in  the  lineaments  of  his  face,  and  his  name, 
wherever  known,  carried  a  great  weight  of  confidence. 
.  .  .  He  had,  also,  the  prestige  which  comes  of  an 
attractive  manner.  There  was  more  cordiality  in  the 
grasp  of  his  hand  than  could  have  been  easily  put  into 
a  sentence.  The  business  which  he  chose,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  which  he  called  into  existence, — 
for  the  very  idea  of  it  is  believed  to  have  originated 
with  him, —  was  one  that  demanded  unflagging  per- 
sonal supervision,  and  tlie  demand  was  fully  met.  In- 
dustry he  carried  almost  to  excess.  For  the  greater 
number  of  his  active  days  he  probably  worked  twice  as 
many  hours  as  our  labor  reformers  think  ought  to  be 
accounted  lawful,  and  yet  he  throve  under  it,  both  in 
body  and  mind.  His  immense  correspondence,  which 
he  conducted  tor  the  most  part  unaided,  proved  a  sort 
of  education  in  itself;  and  he  acquired  a  readiness  of 
expression  and  clearness  of  style  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  trained  scholar.  Perhaps  his  finest 
trait  was  his  genuine  humbleness  of  heart.  There 
was  not  a  shred  of  vanity  about  him,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  singular  capacity  of  reverence.  This  dispo- 
sition, rare  enough  under  any  circumstances,  is  pecu- 
liarly infrequent  in  the  case  of  'self-made  men.'  As 
a  rule  they  are  spoilt  in  the  making.  But  Sumner 
Pratt,  though  self-made,  was  as  far  as  possible  from 
being  self-conceited.  He  habitually  esteemed  others 
better  than  himself,  often  doing  so  in  cases  where  the 
impartial  observer  was  of  a  difiereut  mind.  .  .  .     Both 


as  citizen  and  as  churchman,  he  has  left  behind  him 
that  best  heritage,  a  blameless  reputation.  Young 
men  who  are  gazing  doubtfully  at  their  lives,  and 
wondering  what  they  are  likely  to  make  of  them,  will 
do  well  to  look  and  see  what  Sumner  Pratt  made  of 
his." 


HENRY  EMERSON   SAIITH. 

Colonel  Henry  E.  Smith,  of  the  firm  of  Childs, 
Smith  «&  Co.,  jobbers  in  boots  and  shoes,  is  one  of  the 
many  patriotic  Worcester  County  boys  who  shoul- 
dered a  musket  and  went  to  war  in  the  volunteer 
armies  of  the  Union  in  1861. 

In  his  case  the  military  title  by  which  he  is  gener- 
ally known  is  no  hollow  mockery,  but  one  of  several 
honorable  titles,  honorably  earned  either  by  long  and 
faithful  service  in  camp  and  field  during  the  Civil 
War,  or  by  subsequent  service  and  prominence  in  the 
military  organizations  of  the  State. 

Of  all  the  honors  of  rank  and  title  which  have 
been  thus  earned,  the  one  which  he  prizes  most,  and 
which  will  live  longest  on  history's  page,  undimmed 
by  the  dust  of  years,  is  that  of  the  young  and  intrepid 
"color-bearer"  of  the  gallant  Fifteenth  Regiment 
Massachusetts  Volunteers. 

Entering  the  army  as  a  private  in  Company  F  of 
that  regiment,  July  IG,  1861,  his  stalwart  figure  and 
soldierly  bearing  speedily  marked  him  for  promotion 
from  the  ranks,  and  soon  after  reaching  the  field  he 
was  appointed  color-bearer  of  the  regiment.  In  this 
important  and  hazardous  position  he  won  distinction 
by  his  coolness  and  bravery,  carrying  the  flag  in  all 
the  bloody  battles  in  which  the  "  Old  Fifteenth  "  was 
engaged,  from  Ball's  Blulf,  October  21,  1861,  through 
the  disastrous  Peninsular  campaign  (under  McClel- 
lan),  the  battles  of  Centreville  and  South  Mountain, 
to  the  field  of  Antietam,  where  he  was  wounded  in 
the  leg,  September  17,  1862. 

The  flag-staft',  which  was  shattered  at  Ball's  Bluft" 
was  repaired  with  thongs  until  after  the  battle  of 
Malvern  Hill,  when  he  found  the  handle  of  a  tin 
dipper,  while  on  a  foraging  excursion,  from  which  he 
fashioned  a  ferrule  to  secure  the  fracture  in  a  more 
thorough  manner.  This  flag-staff,  with  its  bullet- 
riddled  ensign,  is  now  preserved  in  the  State-house  at 
Boston,  still  bearing  the  ferrule  made  of  the  tin-dip- 
per handle  and  carried  by  him  through  the  subse- 
quent campaigns. 

The  bullet  which  disabled  him  at  Antietam  changed 
but  did  not  stop,  his  military  career.  He  was  sent  to 
hospital  in  Philadelphia,  and  when  convalescent  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Hospital  Guard  at 
Chester,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of 
1864.  His  term  of  service  having  then  nearly  expired, 
he  re-enlisted  "for  the  war"  in  March,  1864,  and  re- 
joined his  regiment  in  active  service,  and  was  again 
severely  wounded  in  the  breast  at  the  battle  of  North 
Anna  River,  May  26th  of  the  same  year. 

When  in  a  measure  recovered  from  this  wound,  he 
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was  transferred  to  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  as 
mustering  officer,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  on  July  4, 
1865,  he  was  commissioned  as  second  lieutenant  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Ninety-third  Regiment  New  York 
Volunteers,  and  assigned  to  duty  at  Wheeling,  W.Va., 
as  post  adjutant.  Later  he  served  as  provost  marshal 
at  Romney,  W.  Va.,  and  as  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  at  Harper's  Ferry.  In 
this  department  he  established  the  first  freedmen's 
schools  in  Harper's  Ferry,  Charleston,  Martinsburg 
and  Smithsfield,  W.  Va. 

On  July  18,  1866,  he  was  mustered  out,  having 
completed  over  four  and  a  half  years  of  continuous 
service. 

Since  the  war  he  has  served  in  the  State  militia  of 
Massachusetts  as  second  and  first  lieutenant  of  Battery 
"  B,"  Massachusetts  Light  Artillery,  for  four  years, 
and  in  1886  he  was  elected  lieutenant-colonel  and 
commander  of  the  Worcester  Continentals,  an  inde- 
pendent military  organization  of  high  character  in 
the  city  of  Worcester. 

In  1878  he  became  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Massachusetts,  and 
at  the  annual  meeting,  .Tune  7,  1885,  he  was  elected 
first  lieutenant  of  that  honored  and  exclusive  veteran 
organization.  On  the  death  of  Commander  Trull, 
November  21,  1886  (the  first  commander  to  die  in 
office  since  the  corps  wtis  organized  in  1638),  Lieu- 
tenant Smith  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  presided 
at  the  two  hundred  and  forty-eighth  anniversary  of 
the  corps,  in  Faneuil  Hall. 

Two  years  later,  June,  1888,  he  was  elected  captain 
and  commander,  and  during  the  past  year  has  had  the 
distinguished  honor  to  command  the  oldest  military 
organization  in  the  country  on  the  occasion  of  its  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary,  celebrated  last  June, 
and  made  memorable  by  the  presence  of  a  notable 
delegation  from  the  parent  corps  of  London,  England, 
and  observed  as  a  general  holiday  in  Boston. 

In  civil  life  Colonel  Smith  is  widely  known  as  a 
successful  business  man  and  a  genial  gentleman.  He 
was  born  in  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  April  26,  1841  ; 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  the  town, 
and  began  life  in  earnest,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  as  a 
shoemaker  in  his  native  town,  where  he  worked  at 
his  trade  until  he  left  the  shop  for  the  battle-field  in 
1861.  Benjamin  Smith,  his  father,  the  son  of  Isaac 
Smith,  was  a  native  of  Canterbury,  N.  H.,  and  mar- 
ried Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Smith.  Her 
mother,  nee  Susannah  Bartlett,  of  North  Brookfield, 
is  still  living  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven  years. 

At  the  close  of  liis  long  service  in  the  army  Lieu- 
tenant Smith  returned  to  North  Brookfield,  and  in 
September,  1866,  he  came  to  Worcester,  and  engaged 
as  a  traveling  salesman  with  the  well-known  boot 
and  shoe  firm  of  S.  R.  Heywood  &  Co.,  manufactu- 
rers and  jobbers.  In  1870  he  became  a  partner,  suc- 
ceeding to  the  jobbing  business  of  S.  R.  Heywood  & 
Co.,  under  the  firm-name  of  A.   J.  Stearns  &   Co. 


Later  the  business  of  this  firm  was  consolidated  with 
that  of  B.  W.  Childs  &  Co.  (1874),  under  the  name 
of  Childs,  Smith  &  Co.,  the  present  firm,  in  which  he 
is  a  partner.  The  house  does  a  large  and  successful 
jobbing  business  throughout  the  New  England  and 
Middle  States  in  the  general  line  of  boots,  shoes  and 
rubbers. 

Colonel  Smith  married  Abigail  C,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Nevin,  of  Ogsdenburg,  N.  Y.,  December  8, 
1868,  who  died  June  28,  1880,  leaving  three  chil- 
dren,— two  sons  and  a  daughter.  His  second  wife 
was  Mary  C.  Wilson,  of  Worcester,  whom  he  mar- 
ried April  26,  1882,  and  by  whom  he  has  two 
sons. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  active,  but  not 
aggressive,  preserving  in  all  the  relations  of  life  the 
same  manly  and  genial  traits  which  have  won  him 
the  respect  and  regard  of  his  comrades  in  the  army 
and  a  host  of  warm  friends  in  business,  military  and 
social  circles  wherever  he  is  known. 


EAN.SOM    C.   TAYLOR. 

Ransom  C.  Taylor,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  born 
in  Winchester,  N.  H.,  February  24,  1829.  He  is  a 
son  of  Charles  Taylor,  of  Winchester,  and  is  the 
sixth  of  nine  children.  His  mother's  maiden  name 
was  Susan  Butler,  a  daughter  of  an  old  citizen  of 
Winchester,  where  the  ancestors  of  both  of  his  par- 
ents had  lived  for  several  generations.  When  Ran- 
som was  four  years  old,  in  1833,  his  parents  removed 
to  Northbridge,  Mass.  There,  when  of  sufficient 
age,  he  attended  the  common-schools  of  the  village 
and  assisted  his  father  on  his  farm  and  in  the  meat 
business,  in  which  his  father  was  engaged. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  drove  his  father's 
meat-cart  through  the  neighboring  villages,  carrying 
out  meat. 

When  he  was  seventeen  years  old  he  left  home, 
and  began  business  for  his  father  in  Worcester, 
manufacturing  neats-foot  oil,  glue-stock  and  tallow, 
and  dressing  tripe  for  the  market.  He  had  been  in 
the  city  only  a  short  time  when  he  had  the  typhoid 
fever,  and  was  obliged  to  return  home  to  rest  and  re- 
gain his  l^health.  The  next  year,  being  then 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  bought  his  time  of  his 
father  for  three  hundred  dollars,  and  went  to  Sutton, 
Mass.,  where  he  eng.aged  in  business  similar  to  that 
of  his  father  on  his  own  account.  He  remained  in 
business  there  four  years.  In  1850  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Louisa  Chase,  an  accomplished  and  excellent 
daughter  of  Capt.  Abraham  Chase,  of  that  town. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  removed  to  Worcester, 
where  he  has  since  resided,  carrying  on  for  several 
years  the  same  business  that  he  had  followed  before. 

His  business  grew  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Besides  his  establishment 
in  Worcester,  he  had  branches  in  New  York  City, 
Milford,   Randolph,   Taunton,  Springfield,  Hartford, 
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New  Haven,  Troy,  Albany  and  other  places.  When 
he  began  business  he  employed  only  two  men  and 
used  two  horses,  but  his  trade  increased  so  much 
that  at  one  time  he  required  one  hundred  men  and 
as  many  horses.  While  thus  engaged  in  business  he 
began  investing  in  real  estate,  and  after  he  had  been 
in  Worcester  about  twenty  years  he  disposed  of  his 
extensive  business  before-mentioned,  and  turned  his 
whole  attention  to  transactions  in  real  estate. 

His  first  purchase  was  the  Newton  estate  on 
Front  Street,  now  owned  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Kelley.  Much 
of  his  capital  is  invested  in  large  buildings  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  especially  on  Front  and  Main 
Streets ;  among  the  best  known  being  the  Taylor 
building,  the  First  National  Bank  building  and  the 
Chase  building,  all  of  which  are  ornamental  to  the 
city.  He  built  the  first  five-story,  six-story  and  aeven- 
story  blocks  in  Worcester.  Mr.  Taylor  was  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  First  National  Bank  and  was 
one  of  the  directors  of  that  corporation  for  about 
twenty  years.  He  was  also  one  of  the  original  stock- 
holders of  the  First  National  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  has  been  a  director  and  large 
stockholder  ever  since. 

Mr.  Taylor's  wife  died  in  the  year  1878.  In  1880 
he  married  Mary  S.  Stevens,  daughter  of  Merrick  R. 
Stevens,  a  flour  merchant  of  Newton,  Massachusetts. 
He  has  four  children  by  his  first  wife — two  sons  and 
two  daughters ;  and  by  his  second  wife  a  son  and  a 
daughter.  The  two  older  sons  are  associated  with 
him  in  business.  Until  1883  Mr.  Taylor  lived  at 
Quinsigamond  Village,  where  he  had  built  for  him- 
self a  large  and  handsome  house,  but  in  that  year  he 
purchased  the  Dr.  Kelley  mansion,  on  Main  Street, 
where  he  now  resides. 

When  he  came  to  Worcester  the  population  of  the 
city  was  about  seventeen  thousand.  He  has  been 
identified  with  its  growth  until  the  present  time,  it 
■  being  now  a  city  of  eighty  thousand  inhabitants. 
He  has  never  sought  oflice,  and  with  the  exception 
of  two  years,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  has  not  held  pub- 
lic office.  He  is  positive  in  his  political  views,  but 
has  not  been  a  very  active  politician.  He  does,  how- 
ever, take  an  active  part  in  local  affairs  in  the  city, 
and  was  a  contributor  to  the  fund  recently  raised  to 
procure  the  new  location  for  the  post-office  in  the  city. 
It  was  largely  owing  to  his  influence  that  the  new 
site  for  it  was  selected.  He  is  a  lover  of  fine  horses 
and  enjoys  driving  his  speedy  and  handsome  teams. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  a  eoVispicuous  example  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  in  New  England  by  energy,  industry, 
economy  and  perseverance.  Starting  in  life  without 
the  advantages  of  education,  except  such  as  he  ob- 
tained in  the  ordinary  public  schools  in  the  small 
village  where  he  was  reared,  he  early  manifested  that 
aptness  for  business  which  gave  assurance  of  success. 
He  early  acquired  confidence  in  his  own  judgment  as 
to  business  enterprises,  and  he  possessed  the  courage 


to  enlarge  his  business  and  extend  his  field  of  opera- 
tions, and  thus  greatly  increase  his  profits. 

His  operations  in  real  estate  have  been  large  and 
equally  successful.  His  purchases  were  followed  by 
an  advance  in  the  market  value  of  the  estates 
purchased.  These  continued  successes  of  his  various 
branches  of  business  have  raised  him  from  a  poor 
boy  to  be  one  of  the  most  wealthy  men  in  the  city. 
Popular  rumor  classes  him  among  the  millionaires. 
His  success  under  difficulties  is  proof  of  his  sagacity 
and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment. 

Possessing  an  accurate  and  retentive  memory,  he 
has  been  able  constantly  to  carry  in  mind  his  numer- 
ous business  transactions  without  much  trouble  of 
making  entries  on  books — an  advantage  easily  appre- 
ciated. 

He  is  eminently  a  self-made  man.  It  may  be  said 
of  him  in  the  words  of  Shakespeare,  "Not  propt  by 
ancestry,  neither  allied  to  eminent  assistants,  by  the 
force  of  his  own  merits  he  makes  his  way.''  Until 
quite  recently  Mr.  Taylor  was  an  attendant  at  the 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church  in  Worcester,  and 
has  been  a  liberal  contributor  to  its  support.  He  has 
also  contributed  in  aid  of  the  Whitinsville  Methodist 
Church.  His  father  was  a  prominent  Methodist  and 
contributed  largely  to  aid  in  the  building  of  a 
Methodist  church  in  Winchester. 


JAMES    ANTHONY    COLVIN. 

Mr.  Colvin  was  born  in  Cranston,  R.  I,,  on  the  20th 
of  June,  1833.  His  father's  name  was  Caleb  Colvin, 
and  he  was  a  descendant  from  John  Colvin,  who  set- 
tled in  Rhode  Island  near  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

The  education  of  Mr.  Colvin  was  gained  at  the 
common  school,  where  his  quickness  of  apprehension 
and  application  as  a  scholar  made  him  proficient  in 
the  limited  studies  of  such  schools  at  that  period. 
But  whatever  deficiences  existed  at  the  time  he  left 
school  were  soon  supplied  as  he  went  out  into  the 
world;  so  that  now  few  men,  aside  from  those  who  are 
in  what  is  called  professional  life  and  actual  students 
of  the  times,  stand  before  him  for  general  intelligence, 
and  that  shrewd  use  of  knowledge  that  always  leads 
to  success.  But  the  success  attained  by  Mr.  Colvin 
is  by  no  means  to  be  attributed  solely  to  shrewdness 
and  industry,  but  in  a  large  measure  to  that  unswerv- 
ing integrity  of  character  and  manliness  that  have  all 
along  marked  his  course. 

Mr.  Colvin's  firet  experience  in  the  work  of  life 
was  on  the  home-farm  at  Cranston.  There  he  labored 
till  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  left  to  learn  the 
iron  foundry  business,  and  soon  became  so  skillful 
that  in  1863  he  was  able  to  commence  business  on  his 
own  account,  which  he  did  with  his  brother  Caleb  as 
a  partner  at  Danielsonville,  Conn.  In  about  two  and 
a  half  yeare  after  this  commencement  he  purchased 
his  brother's  interest  and  continued  on  for  some  two 
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and  a  half  years  more,  when  his  establishment  was 
burned.  Though  crippled  by  this  disiister,  he  was  far 
from  being  dis('ouraged ;  and  after  duly  considering 
the  matter,  determined  on  removing  to  Worcester  as 
affording  a  more  extensive  field  for  contemplated 
future  operation.  Thus  he  became  a  resident  of 
Worcester  in  18(58.  In  the  business  here  he  again 
formed  a  partnership  with  bis  brother,  a  partnership 
which  continued  twelve  years.  After  that  period 
James  A.  Colvin,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  com- 
menced on  his  sole  account,  and  has  continued  to 
conduct  a  large  and  prosperous  business  to  the  present 
time.  The  reputation  of  the  products  of  his  foundry 
in  the  markets  of  the  country  is  second  to  none;  but 
the  excellence  of  his  products  is  not  the  only  element 
of  thrift,  for  his  promptness  and  fair  dealing  have  had 
their  deserved  influence.  But  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
has  received  a  caution  from  Mr.  Colvin  not  to  give  a 
word  of  undeserved  praise — a  caution  which  he  feels 
bound  to  respect,  though  perhaps  it  was  unnecessary, 
as  he  would  not  knowingly,  in  any  case,  bestow  un- 
merited adulation,  nor,  especially,  undeserved  censure. 

In  public  affairs  Mr.  Colvin  ha.s  never  been  con- 
spicuous, preferring  rather  the  quiet  duties  and  enjoy- 
ments of  home  life  when  not  engrossed  by  the  cares 
of  business.  He  is  a  reader  of  good  books,  historical, 
biographical  and  similar  works,  seldom  wasting  time 
over  the  ephemeral  literature  that  at  this  day  falls  in 
such  showers  from  the  press,  and  which  is  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  taste  that  is  disciplined  for  the  useful 
and  dignified. 

In  his  religious  views  Mr.  Colvin  ranks  with  those 
now  commonly  known  as  liberal,  in  distinction  from 
those  of  the  old  Puritanical  and  Trinitarian  theology. 
And  in  politics  he  holds  allegiance  to  the  principles 
of  the  present  Republican  party. 

Mr.  Colvin  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
was  Amy  Ann,  a  daughter  of  John  C.  Johnson,  of 
Natick,  R.  I.,  the  marriage  taking  place  .January  21, 
1854.  His  second  wife  was  Anna,  a  daughter  of 
Francis  Lee,  of  Montpelier,  Vt.,  the  marriage  taking 
place  January  20,  1869.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  two 
sons  and  one  daughter  ;  and  by  his  second  wife  he 
had  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  now  living. 


WILLIAM    HENRY    SAWYER. 

It  would  be  unseemly,  even  were  it  proper,  in  a  work 
like  that  now  in  hand,  to  indulge  in  personal  com- 
parisons ;  to  show  wherein  this  or  that  one  is  superior 
or  inferior  to  some  other.  Such  comparisons,  of  all 
others,  are  odious.  But  it  is  not  invidious  to  remark 
of  one  possessing  the  characteristics  of  the  individual 
whose  name  appears  above,  that  he  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  Worcester's  most  active,  enterprising 
and  successful  citizens. 

Mr.  Sawyer  is  a  native  of  Bath,  N.  H.,  and  was 
born  August  S,  1843.  Like  so  many  of  the  smart 
sous  of  New  England,  who,  from  humble  conditions, 


have  attained  high  positions  in  the  business  world, 
his  education  was  gained  chiefly  in  the  common 
.school,  though  he  was  for  awhile  a  i)upil  in  the  New- 
bury (Vermont)  Seminary.  Yet  he  by  no  means  came 
from  the  humblest  rank,  for  his  father  was  a  well-to- 
do  farmer,  and  the  owner  of  many  lumber  producing 
acres,  in  laboring  upon  which  the  son  commenced 
that  course  of  training  which  finally  led  to  the  high 
position  in  the  lumber  business  he  now  occupies,  a 
position  the  most  commanding  of  any  in  the  trade 
now  in  Worcester,  if  not  in  all  New  England.  The 
following  statements  found  in  an  interesting  and  val- 
uable little  work  published  in  1888  by  F.  S.  Blanchard 
&  Co.,  of  Worcester,  in  the  form  of  an  almanac 
and  county-hand  book,  give  in  a  succinct  form  a 
view  of  Mr.  Sawyer's  progress  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness :  When  he  had  attained  his  majority,  "  he  and 
his  brother  started  the  lumbering  business  for  them- 
selves, building  a  saw-mill,  from  which  they  turned 
out  products  for  quick  shipment  to  the  cities.  This 
was  followed  for  several  years  and  then,  after  visiting 
several  cities  to  decide  upon  a  location  for  establish- 
ing a  retail  lumber  trade,  William  H.  came  to  Wor- 
cester in  1870,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  in  the  lumber-yard  on  Grove 
street.  He  retired  from  the  firm  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  and  started  for  himself  on  Lincoln  street."  And 
he  seems  to  have  located  on  the  very  spot  where  the  fir.st 
business  of  the  kind  was  started,  in  1685,  by  Capt. 
John  Wing.  He  was  successful  beyond  expectation. 
"But  it  is  not  as  a  retailer  of  lumber  that  Mr.  Saw- 
yer has  accumulated  his  handsome  fortune.  He  early 
foresaw  the  advantages  of  handling  on  a  large  scale 
the  lumber  from  the  great  forests  of  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  and  the  pine  centres  of  Canada,  and  in 
1877  established  a  wholesale  lumber-yard  at  Tona- 
wanda.  New  York,  a  few  miles  from  Buffalo,  and  in 
1880  established  another  yard  at  Bay  City,  Michigan. 
He  also  went  into  the  forests  of  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky for  white  wood,  and  into  other  Southern  States 
for  black  walnut,  shipping  the  products  to  the  Mid- 
dle and  Eastern  States.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
ship  white  wood  from  Tennessee  to  Massachusetts. 
He  did  an  immense  business  when  the  prices  of  lum- 
ber were  high,  and  he  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  indus- 
try. He  has  consolidated  his  Bay  City  yard  with  that 
of  Ton.iwanda,  which  has  a  capacity  for  thirty  million 
feet  of  lumber,  and  employs  one  hundred  men,  all 
lumbering." 

Mr.  Sawyer  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  for 
honesty  and  fair  dealing,  as  well  as  for  readiness  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  in  all  approved  enterprises. 
And  his  abundant  means  enable  him  to  indulge  his 
natural  inclination  to  liberality  in  aid  of  the  worthy 
objects  of  charity  so  constantly  presented.  In  the 
furtherance  of  missionary  work  he  is  especially  in- 
terested. But  he  is  not  one  to  make  an  ostentatious 
display  or  obtrusive  boast  of  his  good  deeds. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  his  business  career  he 
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seems  never  to  have  entered  into  an  undertaking  that 
was  not  successful — at  least  where  he  had  a  control- 
ing  influence ;  a  fact  which  will  naturally  be  attribu- 
ted to  his  uncommon  shrewdness,  forecast  and  energy. 
Another  element  of  success  has  been  his  habitual 
reticence  concerning  his  business  affairs.  Still 
another,  and,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  success,  is  his  promptness  in  meeting  ap- 
pointments and  obligations  of  every  kind.  He  is  not 
one  to  put  off"  till  to-morrow  a  duty  that  can  as  well 
be  done  to-day,  in  this  differing  from  a  great  many 
business  men  who  allow  that  arrant  thief — procrasti- 
nation— to  steal  so  much  of  their  substance.' 

In  public  life,  at  least  so  far  as  official  position  is 
concerned,  Mr.  Sawyer  has  not  been  conspicuous,  his 
inclinations  never  leading  in  that  direction.  He, 
however,  accepted  the  office  of  Alderman  of  Worces- 
ter, and  now,  188S,  occupies  a  seat  with  that  honor- 
orable  board. 

A  good  part  of  his  few  vacant  intervals  of  time  he 
spends  in  reading,  and  keeps  well  posted  on  the  cur- 
rent events  of  the  day.  In  historical  researches  he 
delights,  and  in  books  of  permanent  usefulness.  But 
novels  and  similar  light  literature  he  eschews.  He 
is  accustomed  to  spend,  as  far  as  other  duties  will 
allow,  his  evening  hours  at  home  in  reading  and  fire- 
side recreation,  seldom  appearing  in  the  club  room  or 
other  outside  place  of  entertainment. 

Mr.  Sawyer  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife, 
with  whom  he  was  united  January  4,  1870,  was  Miss 
Sylvina  T.  Child,  of  Bath,  N.  H.,  a  lady  belonging  to 
one  of  the  leading  New  Hampshire  families.  He 
had  a  daughter  by  her,  and  both  mother  and  daughter 
died  in  1872.  His  second  and  present  wife  was  Miss 
Fanny  A.  Weld,  an  intelligent  and  estimable  lady. 
Their  marriage  took  place  in  May,  1874,  and  the  fruit 
of  this  second  union  is  four  daughters  and  one  son, 
all  of  whom  are  now  living. 

In  his  religious  views  Mr.  Sawyer  ranks  with  the 
Trinitarian  Congregationalists,  in  that  respect  adher- 
ing to  the  old  paths  of  the  New  England  fathers.  In 
politics  he  is  a  pronounced  adherent  of  the  Republi- 
can party. 

1  The  writer  is  aware  that  tlie  Websterian  doctrine  teaches  the  con- 
trary, tluit  is,  never  to  do  to-day  what  can  he  put  off  till  to-morrow. 
Tile  late  Jolin  Glen  King,  of  Salem,  who  was  a  pel-sonal  friend  as  well 
as  legal  brother  of  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  many  yeai-s  ago  related  to  the 
writer  a  scene  which  took  place  in  one  of  the  higher  courts,  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  counsel  in  an  important  case,  and  when  it  was  called  he  arose 
in  all  his  dignity,  and  much  to  the  surprise  of  all,  moved  for  a  continu- 
ance. "  Whj',  Mr.  Webster,"  said  the  Judge,  "  for  what  reason  do  you 
make  such  a  motion  ?  The  parties,  witnesses  and  council  are  all  here, 
ready  to  go  on.  1  am  surprised  at  your  motion,  and  uuist  ask  for  some 
substantial  reason.  The  homely  old  maxim,  'Never  jtut  oft"  till  to-mor- 
row what  can  be  done  to-day,'  is  a  good  one  and  worthy  of  application 
in  this  case."  Upon  that  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  most  solemn  and  measured 
tones,  thanked  the  court  for  reminding  him  of  the  maxim,  that  was  at 
least  venerable  for  its  years,  but  begged  leave  to  remark,  that  wise  as  it 
appeared  he  was  accustomed  to  follow  one  that  seemed  better  fitted  to 
his  own  habits,  and  that  was,  never  to  do  to-day  what  could  be  put  off 
till  to-morrow.  "  Well,  well,"  Mr.  Webster,  replied  the  Judge,  "  the 
Court  and  bar  will  never  doubt  that  you  have  faithfully  followed  the 
teaching  of  your  niavini.     The  case  umst  go  on." 


JOSEPH  MASSA  BASSETT. 

Mr.  Bassett  was  born  in  Eden,  Vt.,  on  the  31st  of 
August,  1834,  and  was  a  son  of  George  Bassett,  a 
farmer  of  that  place.  His  education  was  obtained 
in  the  common  school  of  that  period,  in  which,  if 
there  were  not  such  a  variety  of  studies  pursued  as 
is  the  case  at  this  day,  elementary  instruction  was 
given  with  a  thoroughness  not  now  excelled. 

From  the  time  he  was  able  to  make  his  services  of 
value,  till  the  age  of  sixteen,-  he  led  the  life  of  a 
farmer-boy,  and  in  that  capacity  secured  the  benefits 
of  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  freedom-inspiring  of 
all  employments. 

In  April,  1851,  when  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
came  to  Worcester,  and  found  employment  in  the 
manufacturing  establishment  then  known  as  Court 
Mills  for  about  six  months,  until  compelled  by  failing 
health  to  return  to  his  country  home.  After  a  few 
months,  his  health  having  been  restored,  he  entered 
a  country  store,  where,  for  two  year.s,  by  dealing  in  all 
sorts  of  merchandise  and  with  all  sorts  of  people,  he 
gathered  an  experience  that  in  after  years,  as  he 
entered  upon  a  more  extended  and  complicated  busi- 
ness career,  proved  of  very  great  advantage.  Few 
situations  are  better  calculated  to  develop  the  business 
capacity  of  a  youth  than  a  New  England  country 
store.  The  dilapidated  little  shop  in  old  Danvers 
where  the  celebrated  London  banker,  George  Pea- 
body,  began  his  business  life  was  lately  to  be  seen, 
if  it  is  not  still  grimly  smiling  there. 

In  March,  1854,  Mr.  Bassett  again  came  to  Worces- 
ter as  an  incipient  adventurer  in  trade,  and  from  that 
time  Worcester  has  been  his  home.  His  first  employ- 
ment was  in  a  lumber  yard,  where  he  remained  for  a 
year.  After  that,  for  eight  years,  he  was  bookkeeper 
in  a  manufactory  of  woolen  machinery.  His  next 
step  was  to  become  a  partner  in  the  old  firm  of  E.  C. 
Cleveland  &  Co.  At  the  end  of  four  years  he  dis- 
posed of  his  interest  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  for  a  year 
was  in  the  wool  business,  with  a  partner,  under  the 
firm-name  of  Bassett  &  Hobbs.  He  then  returned  to 
his  old  business  of  manufacturing  woolen  machinery, 
and  again  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Cleveland, 
the  style  of  the  firm  being  Cleveland  &  Bassett.  The 
firm  met  with  difficulties  and  losses  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  about  two  years  a  failure  took  place. 

It  was  in  July,  1870,  that  the  firm  of  Johnson  & 
Bassett  was  formed,  and  pursued  the  manufacture  of 
wool-spinning  machinery.  The  partnership  contin- 
ued till  the  death  of  Mr.  Johnson,  in  March,  1880. 
Mr.  Bassett  then  purchased  from  the  heirs  of  his  late 
partner  their  interest,  and  has  continued  the  business 
to  the  present  time.  Under  his  sole  management  it 
has  become  extensive  and  profitable. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  business  career  of  Mr. 
Bassett  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  had  his  share  of  ups 
and  downs.  But  early  hardships  and  later  reverses 
have  not  discouraged  liim,  and  at  the  present  time  he 
is  reckoned  among  the  many  prosperous  and  substan- 
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tial  men  of  whom  Worcester  has  reason  to  be  so  justly 
proud — men  who,  by  their  various  industries  are  daily 
adding  to  her  wealth,  and  extending  her  credit  and 
good  name. 

But  Mr.  Bassett  has  not  been  through  life  so  ab- 
sorbed in  business  as  to  forego  the  advantages  and 
deny  himself  the  pleasures  of  travel.  Not  only  has  he 
visited  nearly  all  the  important  cities  and  places  of 
special  interest  in  our  own  country  and  Mexico,  but 
in  the  far  north  of  Europe  has  witnesssed  the  wonder- 
ful spectacle  of  the  midnight  sun,  and  in  the  famous 
cities  of  other  quarters  of  that  continent  has  seen  the 
triumphs  of  art  and  the  varied  phases  of  social  life. 

Mr.  Bassett  is  not  a  politician,  as  the  term  is  usually 
applied,  but  has  decided  opinions,  and  is  not  back- 
ward in  expressing  them.  He  is  a  strong  Republican 
and  accepts  in  full  the  doctrines  they  advocate.  He 
has  not  been  an  office-holder  to  any  great  extent, 
though  for  six  years  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
School  Board,  a  position  he  cheerfully  accepted  for 
the  opportunities  it  atibrded  to  do  something  for  the 
advancement  of  education  among  all  classes  ;  and  his 
efforts  in  the  office  won  the  approbation  of  those  who 
placed  him  in  the  situation  where  so  much  good 
could  be  accomplished. 

On'the  IGth  of  April,  1857,  Mr.  Bassett  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Kennan,  of  Vermont,  and 
five  children  have  been  born  to  them — three  sons  and 
two  daughters — but  of  tlie  children  only  two  sons  are 
now  living. 

Mr.  Bassett  is  still  in  healthful  and  active  life,  and 
there  is  good  ground  for  hope  that  he  may  live  for 
many  years,  by  his  ingenuity  and  accumulating  skill, 
by  his  vigor  and  enterprise,  adding  more  and  more 
to  the  already  famous  industrial  specialities  of  good 
old  Worcester. 

IVER  JOHNSON. 

Worcester  has  been  noted  for  the  character  and 
ability  of  its  prominent  business  men,  especially  in 
the  manufacturing  industries.  The  men  who  led  in 
the  transformation  of  the  sleepy  country  village  into 
the  bustling  growing  city,  were  the  foremost  in  cour- 
age, enterprise  and  sagacity.  Early  in  the  history  of 
the  city  men  often  said  where  are  we  to  look  for  suc- 
cessors to  the  Washburns  and  Wheelers  of  the  genera- 
tion then  passing  away  ?  But  they  were  answered  with 
such  names  as  Crompton,  Walker,  Moen,  Knowles 
and  many  others,  men  who  have  even  exceeded 
in  achievements  the  leading  actors  in  the  earlier 
generations.  Indications  are  not  wanting  that  we 
are  still  evolving  from  the  new  generation  of  business 
men  captains  of  industry  with  the  spirit  and  energy 
of  the  great  ones  gone  before. 

Of  this  new  generation,  and  notable  in  it  in  many 
ways,  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
born  in  Nordtjord,  Norway,  February,  14,  1841.  His 
father  was  John  Johnson,  a  farmer,  one  of  a  line  of 
Johnsons  reaching  back  for  a  thousand  years,  who 


from  father  to  son,  handed  down  the  some  narrow 
acres  on  which  they  had  lived  and  died.  But  Iver 
was  not  exactly  "a  chip  of  the  old  block."  His  am- 
bition reached  out  beyond  his  meagre  surroundings, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  left  home  to  serve  as  an  ap- 
prentice at  gun  making  in  Bergen.  His  only  oppor- 
tunity for  education  had  been  the  parish  school  for 
three  months  of  the  year,  but  this  was  afterward  sup- 
plemented by  the  instruction  received  in  Sunday- 
schools,  institutions  which  in  Norway  combine  secular 
with  religious  teaching.  His  life  in  Bergen  was  a 
hard  one,  with  longer  hours  of  labor  than  were  ever 
known  in  this  country  for  mechanical  work.  Toil 
from  5  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  in  summer,  and  from  6  A.M.  to 
8  P.M.  in  winter,  was  a  great  tax  on  human  endur- 
ance. But  as  it  was  then  the  common  lot  of  the  toiler 
nothing  better  was  expected,  and  it  was  borne  un- 
complainingly. 

In  1862,  having  finished  his  apprenticeship,  Mr. 
Johnson  went  to  work  at  his  trade  in  Christiania. 
Here  he  remained  but  one  year.  The  fame  of  the 
newer  land  beyond  the  seas,  with  its  wonderful 
possibilities  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  young  me- 
chanic, and  in  1863,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he 
emigrated  to  America,  and  located  in  Worcester.  He 
was  of  the  vanguard  of  the  great  army  of  Scandina- 
vians which  has  since  been  moving  across  the  bor- 
ders of  the  land  which  recent  historical  research  has 
proved  their  ancestors  discovered. 

If  in  number  like  an  army,  in  no  other  respect  does 
the  likeness  hold,  for  they  came  to  build  up,  not  to 
destroy.  Their  power  is  felt  in  increased  material 
wealth  and  in  moral  example.  "  Purer  manners,  better 
laws  "  must  inevitably  result  from  the  infusion  of 
this  wholesome  Northern  blood  into  the  arteries  of  the 
national  life.  He  came  at  a  time  when  the  country 
was  engaged  in  the  deadly  struggle  of  the  Rebellion, 
but  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  work  at  his  trade, 
and  to  it  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  for  the  next 
eight  years.  His  opportunity  had  come  and  he  knew 
how  to  improve  it. 

In  1871,  with  the  small  savings  of  industry  and 
economy,  he,  in  company  with  Martin  Bye,  hired  a 
small  room  on  Church  Street,  and  began  the  manu- 
facture of  pistols  under  the  firm-name  of  Johnson, 
Bye  &  Co.  From  this  small  beginning  grew  the 
great  business  which  has  since,  in  busy  times,  em- 
ployed three  hundred  and  fifty  hands.  In  187.3  the 
firm  had  so  outgrown  its  accommodations  as  to  neces- 
sitate removal  to  the  building  on  Central  Street, 
known  to  old  residents  as  the  "  Armsby  Building," 
then  owned  by  H.  H.  Bigelow.  They  took  two  rooms 
and  employed  about  fifty  hands.  In  1875  they 
bought  the  building,  and,  as  the  business  continued 
to  grow,  took  room  after  room,  until,  in  1881,  they 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  building.  In  1883  Mr. 
Johnson  bought  the  interest  of  Mr.  Bye,  and  the 
business  has  since  been  conducted  by  him  under  the 
firm-name  of  Iver  Johnson  &  Co. 
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He  now  manufactures  single-barrel  breech-loading 
shot-guns — top,  side  and  hammerless-action  ;  revol- 
vers— single,  double  and  hammerless-action ;  single- 
barrel  pistols,  air-guns,  police  goods,  handcuffs,  leg- 
irons,  balls  and  chains,  police  hooks,  chain  twisters, 
iron  plates  (for  carpenter's  use),  and  bicycles,  most 
all  under  his  own  patents.  He  also  does  drop-forging 
of  all  kinds,  polishing  and  nickel-plating.  The  firm 
have  made  many  improvements  on  their  goods,  and 
have  built  many  new  machines  for  their  manufacture. 
Mr.  Johnson  devotes  himself  closely  to  his  business, 
yet  he  finds  time  to  take  considerable  part  in  public- 
affairs,  and  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  a  public- 
spirited  citizen.  He  is  an  intelligent  student  of  social 
and  economic  questions.  He  has  been  for  many  years 
a  director  in  the  Sovereigns'  Co-operative  Store,  and 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  each  of  the  three  Co- 
operative Banks  of  Worcester,  since  their  organiza- 
tion, being  the  president  of  one  of  them. 

To  the  duties  of  these  positions  he  devotes  himself 
with  conscientious  fidelity.  Such  time  as  he  can 
spare  from  his  exacting  business  is  always  at  their 
service,  and  his  advice  on  all  questions  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  their  affairs  is  given  great  weight  by  his 
associates. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  married  in  1869,  and  has  four 
children.  He  lives  in  a  comfortable  home,  which  he 
built  for  himself  some  years  since,  on  Catharine  and 
Channing  Streets.  In  1884  he  made  a  business  and 
pleasure  trip  across  the  water,  visiting  his  old  home 
and  many  of  the  manufacturing  centres  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  England.  Those  who  have  heard  him 
describe  what  he  saw  and  experienced  on  his  trip, 
have  no  doubt  that  he  returned  with  strengthened 
regard  for  the  land  of  his  adoption.  Recently  he 
was  of  a  committee  of  manufacturers  who  testified  in 
relation  to  tariff  legislation  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Senate.  Endowed  with  an 
active  mind  and  healthy  bodily  powers,  he  has  great 
capacity  for  achievement,  and  will  unquestionably 
accomplish  even  more  substantial  result.s  than  have 
already  attended  his  efforts. 


WILLIAM    HENRY    BUEXS. 

Mr.  Burns  was  born  in  Charlestown,  on  the  histori- 
cal summit  known  as  Bunker  Hill,  on  the  22d  of 
June,  1856,  and  was  a  son  of  James  Munroe  and 
Catharine  Marston  Burns.  The  family  is  of  Scottish 
ancestry,  the  American  head  having  come  over  as 
early  as  1642,  settling  in  Haverhill,  then  a  new  and 
exposed  frontier  station. 

While  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  yec  young  the 
family  removed  to  Somerville,  and  his  education  was 
commenced  in  the  common  schools  of  that  place.  He 
afterwards  attended  the  Lowell  Grammar  and  High 
Schools,  and  subsequently  took  a  regular  business 
course  in  Bryant  &  Stratton's  Business  College  in 
Boston.     He  was  likewise  a  graduate  of  the   State 


Normal  School  at  Bridgewater,  and  fitted  for  college, 
but  relinquished  the  purpose  of  taking  a  college 
course,  being  urged  to  at  once  enter  the  profession  of 
teacher.  He  went  to  Spencer  and  took  charge  of  a 
district  school  for  Ihe  winter  and  spring  terms  of 
1878-79,  and  then  accepted  the  situation  of  principal 
of  a  grammar  school,  and  held  it  till  the  summer  of 
1881.  When  he  took  the  cars  for  Spencer  his  i)ecun- 
iary  means  were  at  a  rather  low  ebb  for  an  enterpris- 
ing young  man,  being  just  $3.2.5.  But  he  had  what 
was  of  more  value  than  many  times  that  amount  (if 
money,— a  laudable  ambition  and  unyielding  resolu- 
tion. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  latter  year  that 
he  abandoned  teaching  and  commenced  that  business 
career  for  which  he  was  so  well  suited  and  in  which 
he  has  been  so  eminently  successful,  his  first  employ- 
ment being  the  selling  of  goods  for  an  underwear 
house  in  Boston. 

After  spending  two  and  a  half  years  as  a  traveling 
salesman,  with  Mr.  John  S.  Baker,  another  in  the 
same  line  of  traffic,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  settling 
in  Worcester  and  starting  a  small  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  underwear.  The  idea  was  jiut  in 
force,  but  for  six  or  eight  months  they  were  subjected 
to  much  hard  work  and  many  anxieties.  In  1884 
the  partnership  connection  with  Mr.  Baker  was  sev- 
ered, and  Mr.  Burns,  continuing  the  business,  em- 
ployed him  to  sell  the  goods  in  New  York  and  the 
West.  The  business  so  increased  that  in  three  years 
oflices  were  opened  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago, 
with  a  sales-agent  in  each  place.  From  1883  to  1887 
it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  factory  floor- 
space  from  four  thousand  to  twenty-eight  thousand 
feet,  and  still  more  was  soon  found  necessary.  In 
1887  Mr.  Harry  S.  Green,  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr. 
Burns,  received  an  interest  in  the  business.  At  the 
present  time,  January,  1889,  the  business  has  attained 
such  magnitude  that  Mr.  Burns  has  lately  erected 
near  the  centre  of  the  city  a  very  large  five-story 
brick  and  stone  building,  which  will  give  an  acre  and 
a  quarter  of  flooring  for  their  own  operations,  besides 
three  large  stores  on  the  ground-floor,  which  are  de- 
signed for  wholesale  business.  They  are  to  remove 
their  business  to  the  new  and  capacious  quarters  in 
July  next,  that  month  usually  being  the  dullest  for 
business,  and  hence  the  most  favorable  for  the  inter- 
ruption of  removal. 

It  need  not  be  repeated  that  the  business  of  the 
firm  is  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  and  children's  un- 
derwear. At  the  present  time  they  employ  four  hun- 
dred hands,  and  their  goods  are  sold  all  over  the 
United  States.  They  cut  up,  last  year,  over  two  mil- 
lions of  yards  of  cloth  and  millions  of  yards  of  em- 
broidery and  lace.  Their  daily  capacity  is  about  five 
hundred  dozens  of  made-up  goods,  or  six  thousand 
pieces.  Competition  being  sharp,  they  are,  of  course, 
obliged  to  take  advantage  of  every  facility  that  econ- 
omy can  dictate.     Their  raw  material  they  procure 
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from  first  hands ;  have  their  own  cloths  made,  and 
import  their  laces  and  embroideries,  thus  taking 
every  means  to  put  their  goods  on  the  market  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices.  They  largely  employ  female 
helj),  thus  furnishing  remunerative  employment  for 
many  who  would  otherwise  be  doomed  to  indigent 
idleness.  One  great  aid  to  his  success  Mr.  Burns 
considers  his  liberality  in  advertising.  He  spends 
thousands  of  dollars  annually  in  keeping  his  name 
and  his  busines.s  before  the  pul)lic.  And  another,  and 
certainly  not  le.ss  potent  element,  is  his  honest  and 
unswerving  determination  to  always  give  his  custom- 
ers their  money's  worth. 

Mr.  Burns  has  not  been  much  in  public  life,  his 
time  and  energies  having  been  almost  exclusively  de- 
voted to  business.  In  his  religious  views  he  is  firmly 
established,  being  of  the  old  Trinitarian  order;  is  a 
great  respecter  of  the  Sabbath  and  a  devotional  at- 
tendant on  public  worship. 

In  politics  he  is  a  pronounced  Kepublican,  though 
not  blinded  by  party  zeal.  He  is  likewise  a  strong 
temperance  man,  and  always  found  liberal  in  con- 
tributing towards  every  commendable  object  of  re- 
form and  every  beneficial  enterprise. 

Mr.  Burns  w.as  united  in  marriage,  November  21, 
1882,  with  Annie  F.,  daughter  of  Henry  R.  Green,  of 
Spencer.  The  fruit  of  the  union  is  two  sons, — Ar- 
thur Henry  and  William  Russell. 

Of  the  early  struggles  of  Mr.  Burns,  ])erhaps  a 
word  or  two  may  be  added  to  what  has  already  been 
said.  His  mother  died  in  1869,  when  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  the  family  were  then  in  rather  de- 
pressed circumstances.  There  were  five  children. 
From  the  time  of  his  mother's  death  he  was  obliged 
substantially  to  provide  for  himself,  as  his  father  was 
in  poor  health  and  died  two  years  later,  working  by 
day  and  studying  by  night.  He  was,  however,  as- 
sisted in  gaining  his  education  by  an  aunt.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  working  for  his  board  and 
clothes  and  winter  schooling,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  received  four  dollars  a  month  in  addition.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  received  fifteen  dollars  a  month  and 
board.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  with  what  phenom- 
enal rapidity  he  progressed,  as  he  now  ranks  among 
the  most  prominent  manufacturers,  not  only  of  indus- 
trial Worcester,  but  of  the  whole  country.  To  what 
is  such  success  to  be  attributed  ?  Of  course  much  is  re- 
ferred to  boldness  in  venture,  activity  and  enterprise; 
and  something,  perhaps,  to  what  goes  by  the  name  of 
good-luck.  But  other  and  higher  agencies  have  oper- 
ated— such  agencies  as  are  to  be  found  in  integrity  of 
character,  in  fair  dealing  and  in  the  faithful  exercise  of 
the  manifold  obligations  due  from  man  to  man.  The 
good  instructions  and  sound  principles  instilled  into 
his  young  mind  by  his  pious  mother  have  borne 
their  legitimate  fruit.  And  surely  no  well-ordered 
mind  can  envy  the  prosperity  of  a  man  like  him  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  feel  that  in  him  they  have  an 
exemplar  worthy  of  imitation. 


GEORfiK   TLARKRON   WHITNEY. 

We  learn  from  high  authority  that  "An  honest 
tale  speeds  best  being  plainly  told.''  We  add,  on  our 
own  responsibility,  that  the  sum  of  a  well-spent  life 
is  not  reckoned  by  years. 

George  U.  Whitney  has  not  yet  reached  the  veteran 
stage,  as  his  portrait  in  this  volume  will  attest,  and 
though  the  hand  of  Time  has  dealt  gently  with  him, 
he  has  also  been  "good  to  himself,"  as  the  phrase 
runs,  having  practiced  life-long  habits  of  temperance 
and  right  living. 

In  the  business  circles  of  Worcester  he  ranks  among 
the  young,  active  and  successful  forces  of  to-day,  and 
enjoys  many  well-deserved  marks  of  public  esteem 
and  confidence. 

George  Clarkson  Whitney  was  born  in  Westmin- 
ster, Mass.,  September  19,  1842.  His  father,  John 
Whitney,  was  a  native  of  Westminster,  as  was  also 
his  grandfather,  John  Whitney,  born  October  12, 
17(59.  His  great-grandfather,  Nathan  Whitney,  born 
in  England,  March  12,  1727,  came  from  England  to 
Waltham,  Mass.,  early  in  life,  and  later  settled  in 
Westminster.  Nathan  held  a  commission  as  captain 
under  King  George  III.,  but  resigned  just  before  the 
War  of  1774-78,  and  became  an  ardent  patriot.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  177G  he  had  charge  of  a  squad  of 
Dutch  (British)  i)risoners,  who  were  quartered  for  the 
season  in  the  old  homestead  in  Westminster. 

On  the  maternal  side  the  ancestry  runs  back  to 
both  the  historic  families  of  Ethan  Allen  and  Gen. 
Warren,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Lydia  Allen,  the 
wife  of  John  Whitney  and  mother  of  George  C,  born 
in  Hubbardston  September  14,  1802,  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Ephraim  Allen,  born  in  Rutland  1763, 
who  married  Lydia  Warren,  also  of  Rutland,  and  re- 
moved to  Hubbardston. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  Westmiuster  until  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  then  came  to  Worcester  in  1S5.3  and  attended  the 
public  schools  until  admitted  to  the  Worcester  Acad- 
emy in  1856.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  F, 
Captain  John  Baldwin,  of  the  Fifty-first  Regiment 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  Col.  A.  B.  R.  Sprague,  and 
served  a  part  of  the  time  as  clerk  in  the  jirovost  mar- 
shal's office,  under  Major  Harkness,  at  Beaufort,  N. 
C,  and  was  honorably  discharged  at  the  expiratioJi 
of  his  term  of  service.  The  regiment  was  in  active 
service  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

In  1866  he  began  business  in  a  small  way  at  393 
Main  Street,  paying  twelve  dollars  a  month  rental 
for  a  single  back-room,  where  he  carried  on  the  manu- 
facture of  fancy  stationery  and  lace  valentines,  from 
imported  stock.  Three  years  later  he  bought  the 
stock  and  good-will  of  Messrs.  Berlin  &  Jones,  the 
largest  manufacturers  in  this  line  in  New  York,  and 
removed  the  whole  business  to  Worcester.  These 
branches  have  since  been  continued  and  greatly 
enlarged,  but  about  1876  he  began  to  add  Christmas 
cards,  books  and  booklets,  until  this  publishing  branch 
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has  grown  to  much  larger  proportions  than  the  original 

lines.  The  house  now  employs  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  workmen  and  women,  and 
has  its  own  departments  for  printing,  box-making  and 
shipping,  besides  the  designing  and  manufacture  of 
the  artistic  features  of  the  various  publications,  by 
skilled  workmen.  The  product  is  sold  direct  to  job- 
bers in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  employing  six  traveling 
salesmen,  with  branch  offices  at  Chicago,  New  York 
and  Boston. 

Besides  these  business  activities,  Mr.  Whitney  has 
also  found  time  and  enthusiasm  for  much  private  and 
public  usefulness  and  philanthropy  in  the  exercise 
of  higher  aims  in  life  than  mere  money-getting. 
He  united  with  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Worces- 
ter in  June,  1865,  and  has  been  the  superintendent 
of  its  Sabbath-school  since  1871. 

He  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  since  ISM,  and  presi- 
dent of  that  organization  in  this  city  for  four  years 
— 1872  and'73,  and  1885  and  '86.  As  a  member  ol' 
the  soliciting  committe  to  raise  funds  for  the  pres- 
ent new  and  costly  edifice,  he  rendered  zealous 
and  intelligent  service,  and  is  an  earnest  promoter 
of  the  work  of  this  association. 

He  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  International 
Sunday-school   Committee   from   1879  to  '83,  on  the 


State  Executive  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  from  1876  to  '83  and  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Worcester  Baptist  City  Jlis- 
sion  Board,  and  has  been  its  president  since  1886. 

In  the  department  of  education  he  has,  for  ten 
years,  been  a  trustee  of  the  Worcester  Academy,  is 
the  secretary  of  the  board  and  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Investment  Committees. 

Always  a  straight  Republican,  of  strong  anti-sa- 
loon, no-license  convictions,  he  has  been  modestly, 
but  earnestly  identified  with  the  cause  of  temjier- 
ance  reform,  both   as  a   citizen  and  a  member  of  the 

I  city  government.  He  was  in  the  City  Council  in 
1883  and  '84,  and  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men from  Ward  8  for   1888   and  '89.     He  is  a  trustee 

j  of  the  City  Hospital,  and  for  several  years  has  been 
a  trustee  of  the  Home  for  Aged  Women. 

George  Clarkson  Whitney  was  married,  in  1870, 
to  Amy  Ellen  Whidden,  born  in  Calais,  Me.,  May 
22,  1846,  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Chas.  R.  Whidden, 
born  in  St.  George,  New  Brunswick,  May  22,  1822, 
the  son  of  General   Rendol   Whidden.     Her  mother 

!  was  Mila  Frances  Smith  (Whidden),  daughter  of 
Hon.  Noah  Smith,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  They  have 
three  children — Jlila  Frances,  born  April  6,  1871  ; 
Florence  Allen,  bora    September  4,1878;  and  War- 

I  ren  Appleton,  born  April  16,  1883. 


"  WILLOAV    PAKK,' 
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TO  THE  ANCIENT  WILLOW. 

1. 
Streams  from  eartli's  most  sacreil  place, 
Poured  at  Oread's  rocky  base, 
Filled  thee  with  the  vital  force 
( >f  the  planet's  deathless  course 
Ages  goue,  till  thou  hadst  growu 
And  made  the  upper  skies  thine  own. 
And  Btill  thy  tender  vernal  shoots 
Take  the  thrill  those  eager  roots 
Feel,  deep  liidden  from  the  sun, 
Where  those  crystal  sluices  run. 


Who  thy  mystic  rede  shall  spell, 

Who  thy  generations  tell? 

Haply  in  the  open  glade 

The  lover  of  some  dusky  maid 

Cast  theo  once,  a  supple  wand. 

O'er  thee  since  what  days  liave  dawned, 

What  innumerable  hours 

White  with  storm  and  grey  with  showers, 

Mornings  bursting  rosy  bars, 

Purple  evenings  sown  with  stars  ! 

3. 

Long  ago,  from  ambush  sprung, 
Through  thy  depths  the  war-whoop  rung! 
Awful  lights  about  thee  blazed 
When  the  braves  their  war-song  raised  ! 
Round  thee  curled  white  clouds  of  fleece 
When  they  smoked  their  pipe  of  peace'! 
Cobwebs  in  the  vanished  gleam. 
Less  than  shadows  of  a  dream, 
Even  their  dust  is  blown  away, — 
Thou  and  thy  green  branches  stay  I 


Thou  hadst  known  how  many  springs 
Of  building  birds  and  darting  wings 
M'hen  thy  great  tops  caught  the  fires 
Of  Freedom's  sunrise,  and  our  sires 
For  a  cause  that  was  the  Lord's 
Turned  their  sickles  into  swords  ! 
Thou  hast  seen  those  conqueriug  men 
Beat  their  swords  to  ploughshares  then, 
And  the  hamlet  in  its  health 
Grow  a  mighty  commonwealth  ! 


Rent  was  all  thy  ancient  mail. 

Familiar  of  the  winter  gale, 

Tliat  night  the  bell -tower's  wild  alarms 

Called  a  nation  into  arms, 

And  trembling  to  the  squadrons'  treatl 

Earth  made  ready  for  her  dead. 

'J'orn  and  twisted,  gnarled,  yet  green. 

Living  ruin,  thou  hast  seen 

Empire  from  sea  to  sea  complete 

And  History  pausing  at  thy  feet. 


Alas,  alas,  we  cotne  and  go, 

And  still  thy  yellow  tassels  blow. 

Still  shall  thy  (|uickeuing  reddening  sprays 

Be  first  to  promise  genial  days 

Of  April,  with  her  bright  face  wet, 

And  the  remembered  violet. 

Still  Shalt  thou  toss  thee  grey  and  hoar 

When  ruffling  winds  across  thee  soar 

In  thy  undying  life,  while  we 

Fall  like  thy  leaves,  old  Willow  Tree  ! 


Harriet  Presiott  Spoffoku. 
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BERLIN. 

Business  Men. — Our  first  young  man  who  made  a 
business  success  was  Abraham  Babcock,  son  of 
William,  liorn  1770.  He  was  a  tobacconist  in  Boston. 
He  died  in  mid-life. 

Levi  Meriam,  son  of  Levi,  born  1781,  settled  in 
Boston  in  the  wholesale  wine  trade  1812.  He  died 
1831.  His  annual  family  visit  to  the  old  homestead 
and  his  "turn  out  ''  were  quite  impressive  on  his  na- 
tive town,  which  held  him  in  high  esteem. 

William  Addison  Howe,  son  of  Solomon  and  Sarah 
(Stowe)  Howe,  both  of  Marlboro',  was  born  in  Berlin 
July  4,  1806.  He  was  inherently  a  "  business  man." 
The  "  heredity  ''  was  probably  of  the  Stowe  blood. 
His  father  was  a  country  merchant— groceries,  hard- 
ware, hats,  cotton  cloth,  calicoes  and  broadcloth. 
Young  Howe  at  sixteen  bought  and  sold  on  his  own 
judgment.  A  "tavern"  was  run  in  connection.  The 
father  died  at  the  son's  majority  ;  the  mother  soon 
after.  He  kept  the  family  of  five  in  home  life  till 
his  location  in  Boston  as  a  wholesale  dry  goods  mer- 
chant at  thirty-one  years  of  age.  This  ability  had 
come  of  his  own  hand  in  a  country  store  in  a  town 
of  six  hundred  inhabitants.  He  took  a  younger 
brother  from  the  farm  and  made  of  him  also  a  Bos- 
ton merchant.  Acquiring  reputation  as  a  business 
man,  he  left  the  store  to  his  brother  and  a  partner, 
and  took  the  presidency  of  the  Eliot  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  which  soon  had  an  established  reputation. 
In  connection  he  was  also  elected  president  of  the  Eliot 
Bank.  These  ofliices  he  held  till  stricken  by  paraly- 
sis, in  1858.  His  life  was  prolonged  till  the  1st  oi 
October,  18(53.  His  years  of  feebleness  were  spent 
upon  the  homestead,  which  he  had  sacredly  kept. 
He  never  married.  His  la.st  days,  though  clouded, 
were  enjoyable.  His  ambition  for  wealth  (he  had 
a  competence)  was  never  half  so  intense  as  was  his 
desire  to  stand  among  the  successful  business  men  ot 
Boston.     This  was  the  pride  of  his  life. 

Solomon  Henry  Howe,  brother  to  William  A.,  was 
born  November  29,  1822.  Reared  in  the  country,  he 
entered  his  brother's  store  in  1839.  He  early  devel- 
oped aptitude  for  mercantile  life ;  became  partner 
in  his  brother's  firm  and  pressed  business  to  a  large 
extent.  On  his  brother's  retirement  he  entered  into  a 
partnership — Pierce,  Howe  &  Co.  (William  P.  Pierce) ; 
later  as  Howe,  Pierce  &  Co.,  with  a  younger  Pierce 
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brother.  The  eider  Pierce  said  that  S.  H.  Howe  was 
the  best  .salesman  in  Boston.  Later  he  was  silent 
partner  in  the  house  organized  of  his  own  clerks — 
Jackson,  Mandel  &  Co.  Mr.  Howe  retired  with  com- 
petence of  wealth  to  a  fine  farm  on  Wataquadock 
Hill  in  Bolton.  He  adorned  his  home  and  improved 
his  farm  ;  was  prominent  in  the  New  England  and 
the  Worcester  County  Agricultural  Societies ;  was 
president  of  the  latter.  He  held  various  trusts  in  the 
town.  But  his  life  had  been  too  stirring  for  the 
country  and  leisure.  He  was  persuaded  into  connec- 
tion with  the  B.  C.  &  F.  R.  R.  He  was  president 
when  the  road  was  extended  to  New  Bedford.  The 
road  came  to  grief  and  Mr.  Howe  lost  most  of  his 
well-earned  wealth.  But  his  buoyant  nature  carried 
him  through  the  struggle.  He  was  just  getting  free 
of  legal  complications  when,  February  5,  1870,  he 
was  smitten  by  the  family  hereditary  disease,  paral- 
ysis, of  which  his  mother,  brother  and  two  sisters 
also  died.  Mr.  Howe  was  a  very  genial  and  most 
popular  man  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He  married, 
1851,  Lucinda,  daughter  of  James  Savage,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  then  of  Southboro'.  He  left  one  daughter, 
Mrs.  Leslie  Hastings,  of  Cambridge;  three  sons — Sol- 
omon H.,  commission  agent.  New  York  City;  Doctor 
James  S.,  of  Boston;  William  Addison,  of  Oregon. 
He  represented  his  district  in  the  House  1875. 

Stephen  Sawyer,  native  of  Berlin,  has  his  record 
in  this  work  among  the  business  men  of  Worcester. 


NEW  BRAINTREE. 

A  partial  list  of  the  soldiers  in  the  French  War 
(1755-60),  in  the  regular  army  for  one  or  more  cam- 
paigns, contains  the  names  of  Edward  Blair  and 
Thomas  Barnes,  corporals  ;  Oliver  Cobleigh,  Joseph 
Gilbert  and  Pelatiah  Ware,  privates. 

The  following  enlisted  for  a  shorter  term  of  service : 
Samuel  Steele  and  Joseph  Higgins,  corporals ;  Eli- 
phalet  Ayers,  David  Barr,  Edward  Blair,  Solomon 
Gilbert,  Samuel  Harrington,  Sylvanus  Howe,  Aaron 
Forbush,  Thomas  Weeks,  Asa  Whitcomb,  privates. 
John  Peacock  was  adjutant  in  Col.  Timothy  Ruggles' 
regiment  in  the  same  war. 

The  following  is  a  muster-roll  of  Capt.  Grainger's 
company  of  minute-men  that  left  New  Braintree  for 
Boston  on  the  afternoon  of  April   19,    1775  ;    John 
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Grainger,  captain  ;  Joseph  Barnes,  lieutenant;  Joseph 
Bowman,  ensign;  Samuel  Warner,  Jonathan  Nye, 
Samuel  Joslyn,  Jesse  Ware,  sergeants  ;  John  Adams, 
Joseph  Johnson,  Solomon  Goodail,  Jonathan  Weth- 
erell,  corporals ;  Elias  Hall,  Jonathan  Stone,  Wyman 
Hoit,  William  Shaw,  Edward  Hunter,  Mathew  Fen- 
ton,  Cornelius  Cannon,  John  Hunter,  James  Weston, 
Hue  McCally,  Robert  Hoit,  Robert  Rickey,  William 
Steele,  Joseph  Thurston,  William  Dickey,  David 
Woods,  John  Ears,  George  Woods,  Samuel  Woods, 
John  Nye,  William  Holmes,  John  Woods,  Joshua 
Bowman,  Francis  Stone,  Robert  Hunter,  Parkman 
Bradshaw,  Moses  Hambleton,  Thomas  Man,  Heze- 
kiah  Hancock,  Oliver  Ware,  Joseph  Rogers,  Joseph 
Ayrs,  Daniel  Corthel,  privates. 

A  muster-roll  of  the  company  under  command  of 
Captain  Grainger,  in  Colonel  Learned's  regiment, 
August  1,  1775,  contains  the  following  from  New 
Braintree  ;  .John  Grainger,  captain  ;  Elias  Hall,  en- 
sign ;  Jonathan  Stone  and  Jonathan  Wetherell,  ser- 
geants; Wyman  Hoit,  corporal  ;  David  Hunter, 
fifer;  Benson  Dunbar,  drummer,  and  the  following 
privates:  Jonathan  Loud,  Daniel  Corthell,  Oliver 
Ware,  Lovel  Lincoln,  .Joslin  Munroe,  Samuel  Shaw, 
James  Weston,  Robert  Rickey,  David  Wood,  Joseph 
Steele,  William  Shaw,  Nathaniel  Vinton,  Pelatiah 
Hawes,  Joseph  Hale,  Cornelius  Cannon,  Hugh  Mc- 
Cally, William  Steele,  .John  Eyres,  Isaac  Amsden, 
Edward  Hunter,  William  Johnson,  John  Sprague, 
Timothy  Howe,  .John  Hunter,  Robert  Hoit,  William 
Dickey,  Darius  Barr.  Average  term  of  service,  three 
months,  one  week  and  six  days. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  in  Captain  Dexter's  company  of 
Colonel  Learned's  regiment  (term  of  service,  six 
months) :  David  Bennet,  lieutenant ;  Jacob  Gilbert, 
corporal ;  Phiuehas  Warner,  Samuel  Shaw,  Oliver 
Woolcott,  Joseph  Swinerton,  Jacob  Nichols,  Sala- 
thael  Washburn,  Philip  Delano,  Oliver  Stone,  Aaron 
Hall,  James  Stine,  Jr.,  Alexander  Dun,  James  Rich- 
mond, Elijah  Weston  and  .Joseph  Barnes,  privates. 

Those  in  Captain  Cutler's  company  of  Colonel 
Drury's  regiment  (term  of  service,  nine  months)  were : 
Simeon  Howard,  sergeant ;  Jonathan  Woods,  Jonas 
Woods,  Alpbeus  Warner,  Caleb  Sturtevant,  Levi 
Swift,  Silas  Stone,  L.  Holyard,  Jonathan  Warner 
Cushman  Edson,  James  Richmond  and  Joshua  Whit- 
comb,  privates. 

Those  belonging  to  the  Fourth  Regiment  (enlisted 
for  three  years  or  the  war)  were  :  John  Woods,  cor- 
poral ;  Elias  Hall,  ensign  ;  Elijah  Stone,  Fred. 
Nichols,  Jonathan  Waite,  Caleb  Willis,  Timothy 
Stone,  Jesse  Willis,  William  Waite,  Thomas  Dodge, 
John  Dean,  Benjamin  Lynde,  Nehemiah  Ward, 
Ebenezer  Ross,  Barzillai  Thompson,  Thomas  Gault, 
Cornelius  Cannon,  Stephen  Witt,  Daniel  Hunter, 
Joseph  Nye,  Fred.  M.  Callahem,  Cornelius  Dillins, 
Henry  Gilbert,  Elias  Parkman,  Robert  Hoit,  James 
Forbes,  Jesse  Hoit,  Benjamin  Chamberlain,  Joseph 


Blair,  Abner  Old,  Ebenezer  Parkman,  Arthur  Fur- 
bush,  Joseph  Blair,  Elijah  Commins  and  Peletiah 
Hawes,  privates. 

Those  belonging  to  General  Warner's  brigade  (en- 
listed for  three  years  or  the  war)  were :  John  Crosset, 
Humphrey  Willard,  Reuben  Hoit,  Levi  Winter, 
Joseph  Hale,  J.  Ayers,  Jr.,  Jacob  Nichols,  Timothy 
Howe,  James  Weston,  Aaron  Hall,  Zebulon  Ba.ssett, 
Benjamin  Witt,  I'eter  Whitcomb,  Jo.seph  Shaw, 
Joseph  Willis,  Jonathan  Weston,  John  Woods, 
Josiah  Willard,  John  Ayres,  James  Bell,  Edward 
Hunter  and  John  Dane,  privates. 

Other  soldiers  who  enlisted  for  three  years  or  the 
war  were :  Elijah  Barnes,  John  Mathews,  Isaiah 
Bacon,  Paul  Stewart,  Robert  Washburn,  Peter  Adams, 
Samuel  Grainger,  John  Glass  and  Elijah  Weston,  pri- 
vates ;  Francis  Stone,  captain  in  Gen.  Warner's  bri- 
gade;  Wm.  Tufts,  lieutenant  in  Captain  Knowlton's 
company  in  Colonel  Dike's  regiment;  Percy  Hall, 
surgeon's  mate  in  Colonel  Learned's  regiment ; 
Ephraim  Willard,  fifer.  In  the  artillery — Daniel 
Mathews,  bombardier ;  Thomas  Mann,  gunner. 
Two  others  (Firmie  Woods  and  Joseph  Pepper)  en- 
listed for  eight  months  in  the  infantry. 


MILLBURY. 


LEONARD   DUNNELL  (iALE. 


It  is  well  known  that  on  a  return  voyage  from 
Havre,  in  1832,  Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse  fell  into  the 
company  of  Dr.  Jacksen,  of  Boston,  who  had  been  in 
Europe  investigating  electro-magnetism  and  had  an 
electric  battery  on  board. 

From  conversations  at  that  time  Morse  claimed 
that  he  received  a  sort  of  inspiration  that  instanta- 
neous communication  could  be  made  by  this  means 
to  distant  points.  Arrived  in  New  York,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  his  inspiration.  I  will  quote  his 
account : 

"My  means  were  limited.  My  first  instrument 
W.1S  made  up  of  an  old  picture  or  canvas  frame,  fast- 
ened to  a  table — the  wheels  of  an  old  wooden  clock, 
three  wooden  drums,  a  battery  of  one  cup,''  and 
other  details. 

"  I  obtained  forty  feel  of  wire  and  found  my  bat- 
tery would  not  work  the  instrument."  This  was  in 
1836. 

In  the  same  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
where  Morse  was  j)rofessor  of  art,  was  a  professor  of 
natural  sciences,  named  Gale. 

During  the  three  years  and  more  that  Morse  had 
been  laboring  to  bring  out  his  inspiration  he  had 
kept  it  a  profound  secret,  but  now  he  felt  compelled 
to  seek  aid,  and  knowing  that  Gale  was  well  informed 
in  electro-magnetism  batteries,  etc.,  he  invited  him 
to  his  studio,  revealed  to  him  his  secret,  showed  him 
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the  machine  that  failed  to  operate,  and  sought  to 
know  the  reason. 

Gale,  who  had  lately  built  one  for  his  own  use  on 
a  newly-invented  plan  of  Professor  Henry,  of  which 
Morse  had  never  heard,  saw  at  a  glance  where  the 
defect  was.  He  had  it  removed  to  his  laboratory, 
attached  to  his  own  battery  and  proceeded  to  operate 
on  Morse's  forty  feet  of  wire.  The  electric  transit 
was  instantaneous.  Additions  continued  until  Gale 
had  ten  miles  of  wire  strung  up  around  his  labora- 
tory, and  the  transit  seemed  as  instantaneous  as  in 
forty  feet. 

After  the  experiments  of  Gale  Morse  felt  full  assur- 
ance of  success.  He  petitioned  Congress  for  aid  to 
build  a  line  from  Washington  to  Baltimore. 

On  March  3,  1843,  a  bill  was  carried  through  ap- 
propriating thirty  thousand  dollars  for  an  experi- 
mental line.  Gale  was  employed  as  electrician  and 
chief  engineer  to  construct  the  line.  He  ran  it  direct 
from  the  halls  of  Congress  to  the  railway  station  in 
Baltimore. 

Professor  Morse  fully  admitted  his  obligations  to 
Professor  Gale.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Jackson,  denying 
any  obligation  to  him,  he  says :  "  I  have  acknowledg- 
ments to  make  to  Professor  Silliman,  but  I  am  most 
of  all  indebted  to  Professor  Gale  for  substantial  and 
effective  aid.  If  any  one  has  a  claim  to  be  mutual  in- 
ventor it  is  Professor  Gale." 

He  conveyed  to  Gale  a  portion  of  the  patent,  but 
purchased  it  back  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Pro- 
fessor Gale  was  through  life  a  devotee  to  science,  and 
in  all  the  telegraphic  experiments,  lasting  several 
years,  he  was  more  ambitious  for  its  triumph  than 
for  fame  or  fortune.  Modest  and  retiring,  he  made 
no  eifort  to  bring  his  name  before  the  public,  but  was 
content  to  remain  through  life  the  true  friend  of 
Morse,  aiding  him  not  only  in  science,  but  as  an 
ever  reliable  witness  in  court  in  infringement  cases. 
Morse,  in  a  letter  of  November  13,  1837,  says:  "1 
arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  experiments  Gale  was 
making  on  ten  miles  of  wire,  and  the  result  has  sur- 
prised us  all,  and  I  conceive,  settles  the  whole  mat- 
ter." Morse,  when  reminded  of  his  obligations  to 
Gale,  replied  :  "  I  might  have  obtained  the  informa- 
tion from  some  one  else." 

Leonard  Bunnell  Gale  was  born  in  that  part  of 
Sutton  which  is  now  Millbury,  July  25,  1800.  He 
received  his  primary  education  from  our  schools, 
went  hence  first  to  Brown  University,  then  to  Union 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1825.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  in  New  York  in  1830.  He  was 
professor  in  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy, 
professor  in  Jefferson  College,  Mississippi,  and  for  a 
year  or  two  was  chemist  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, Washington.  He  published  a  work  on  chemis- 
try and  made  a  survey  of  Manhattan  Island. 

The  construction  of  the  telegraph  brought  Gale 
into  prominence  and  he  was  called  to  Washington  as 


assistant  examiner  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  was 
appointed  chief  examiner  in  October,  1846.  Wash- 
ington, in  those  days,  was  intensely  pro-slavery  in 
sentiment.  Professor  Gale,  being  opposed  to  slavery, 
brought  upon  himself  the  ire  of  that  sentiment.  He 
was  plied  with  threats  from  high  official  sources. 
His  reply  was  worthy  the  heroic  Roman  consul  Reg- 
ulus :  "  I  can  surrender  my  office,  but  not  my  princi- 
ples." He  was  accordingly  removed  from  office 
October  1,  1857,  by  order  of  President  James  Bu- 
chanan, who,  as  Secretary  of  State  in  1846,  had  con- 
firmed him  in  his  position.  He  opened  his  office  as 
counselor  of  inventors  and  patents,  and  received  an 
extensive  and  lucrative  practice. 

He  died  in  Washington,  October  22,  1883,  leaving 
a  wife  and  a  married  daughter.  His  father,  Jonas 
Gale,  lived  on  the  farm  which  was  afterwards  sold  to 
Elder  Elias  Forber.  Three  generations  of  Gales 
lived  on  that  farm. 


HOLDEN. 

The  Damon  Memorial. '^In  1886  it  became  ap- 
parent that  a  new  school-house  must  be  provided  to 
meet  the  increasing  needs  of  the  Centre  District,  and 
although  the  good  people  have  ever  manifested  a  very 
liberal  spirit  in  educational  aftairs,  like  all  New  Eng- 
landers,  each  citizen  had  his  own  peculiar  way  as  to 
how  to  meet  that  need,  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
investigate  and  report  at  a  future  meeting. 

Early  in  their  investigations  it  was  rumored  that 
S.  C.  Gale,  Esq.,  had  purchased  a  building  site 
adjoining  the  "Common"  for  a  library  building, 
and  upon  communicating  with  him  his  plans  were  so 
far  outlined  as  to  assure  them  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  himself  and  wife,  a  native  of  Holden,  to  erect  and 
present  to  the  town  a  suitable  structure  to  answer  for 
library  and  high  school  purposes,  to  be  known  as  the 
"Damon  Memorial,"  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Gale's 
brother,  the  late  Rev.  .-^amuel  C.  Damon,  of  Honolulu, 
Sandwich  Islands. 

The  committee's  report,  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gale, 
declaring  his  purposes  more  minutely,  was  read  in 
town-meeting  and  a  vote  of  thanks  passed,  and  from 
June  of  1887  to  August,  1888,  the  beautiful  structure 
arose  from  foundation  to  final  completion  and  com- 
pleteness. In  July  a  committee  was  chosen  to  arrange 
for  and  have  charge  of  acceptance  and  dedication  of 
(he  building,  to  whom  Mr.  Gale  made  known  his  in- 
tention of  adding  to  his  already  princely  gift  the  sum 
of  three  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  a  free  public  library,  with  instructions  to  have  the 
books  upon  the  shelves  on  the  day  of  dedication. 

Mr.  John  Wadsworth,  of  Chicago,  111.,  sent  a  check 
for  one  hundred  dollars  as  a  slight  recompense  to 
Holden  for  having  furnished  him  a  wife,  and  the 
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Holden  Library  Association,  seeing  its  great  desire  of 
a  "Free  Public  Library"  likely  to  be  gratified,  voted 
to  close  up  its  affairs  and  present  to  the  town  its 
library  of  fourteen  hundred  volumes  and  other 
property. 

In  September  a  town-meeting  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  formally  accepting  these  various  donations 
and  choosing  a  board  of  trustees  and  appropriating 
necessary  funds  for  current  expenses:  Trustees,  A.  K. 
Learned,  W.  E.  Austin  (three  years);  H.  W.  Warren, 
Rev.  D.  F.  Estes  (two  years) ;  Emory  Rogers,  Charles 
E.  Parker  (one  year).     The  trustees,  in  gratefnl  recog- 


DOUGLAS. 

[LM  of  soldiers,  continued  from  page  141L) 

Second  MaSBachuBell^  Heavy  Artillery. — Josepli  Bygoine,  Charles  Bauer,  ' 
Thomaa  Fitzgerald,  ■William  [..  Church,  .lohu  Hartwell,  Miletus 
Luther.  James  Clarke  (corpural),  .Tulin  Manning,  Alfred  .Snow,  Joseph 
Quinn. 

SLteentti  {UnaUach*:d)  Compamj  Heavij  Arlilleri/. — Thomas  W.  Nelson, 
Byron  Richardson,  Osborn  Hichardson. 

First  lihode  Island  V'dunteers. — George  R.  Biiffuni. 

Second    lihode    Island    Voluntcfrs. — Leonard   C.    fielding,  Charles    W 
Stearns. 

Fourth  Hhodf  Island  Volunteers. — Sabine  Angell,  Windsor  Ballon,  \Vil- 
liam  W.  Caswell,  Simeon  Smith, 

Seventh  Uliode  Island  Yulnnteers, — Elislia  E.  Thompson  (corporal). 
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nition  of  the  generosity  of  the  donor,  voted  that  the 
library  should  ever  be  known  as  the  "Gale  Free 
Public  Library." 

The  reading-room  was  opened  to  the  public  No- 
vember 30th,  and  one  week  later  the  library  of  forty- 
five  hundred  carefully  selected  volumes  was  ready  for 
the  giving  out  of  books — a  noble  monument  to  the 
donors  and  a  potent  factor  in  the  future  development 
of  our  town  and  the  enlightenment  and  intelligence 
of  our  citizens. 


"  Damonville,"  page  1390,  should  read  "  Dawaon- 
ville." 


First  Rhode  Island  Cain//!/.— George  Alcliich,  Simeon  A.  Brown,  Syl- 
vester Ch:ise,  H.  C.  Fitts  (captain),  Charles  E.  Gould,  Albert  A.  Greene, 
Munroe  W.  Ide,  M.  Leech,  .lames  Lee,  Charles  H.  Legg,  M,  M.  Luther, 
William  Lyon,  Alfred  P.  Palmer,  George  Snow,  Leaudjr  Thonipsou,  Al- 
bert J.  Watkins,  Ira  Wakefield,  Thomas  J,  Wood.     . 

Tliird  Rhode  Island  tVwi/iy.— Charles  A.  Andrews  (quartermaster-ser- 
geant), Edwin  F.  Andrews  (commissary-sergeant),  W.  D.  Balcome, 
Samuel  Cragin,  Henry  (J.  Fitts  (captain),  Daniel  E.Gould,  Eugene  H.. 
Gould,  Joseph  Hough,  Nelson  Jepliorson  (farrier),  Thouias  Magee  (cor- 
poral), Myron  Simpson,  Bennett  W.  Thomas,  "Wm.  H.  Wilcox, 

SevetUh  lihode  Island  Cavalni. — W.  Deforest  Balcome,  Cyrus  Jepherson,. 
George  Jepherson,  James  Jepherson. 

lltirteenth  Connecticut  Volunteers. — Newell  J.  Lee  (sergeant). 

Eighteenth  Connecticut  Volunteers. — Walter  Ward. 

Twenty-sixth  Connecticut  Volunteers. — Myron  Starrett. 

Engineer  Corps  United  States  Army. — Francis  S.  Phillips,  Napoleon 
Ritchie. 

Fourth  Vermont  Volunteers. — George  H,  Amidon  (captain). 
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Signal  Corps  ^UnUed  States  Army. — Thomas  L.  Bovey,  George  Ballou, 
Addison  Hawkey,  Henry  E.  Hawkey,  Charles  S.  Holmes,  Michael  Mar- 
tin, John  T.  Shaw,  Horace  L.  Tilton,  Eliot  Travis. 

United  States  ATit-j.— Edgar  P.  Barton,  John  Norton,  James  Wilson. 

Veteran  Jiesei-ve  Corps. — Charles  H.  Beers,  Oscar  L.  Brown,  August 
Chrome,  Edmund  Coggshall,  John  Goodnow,  Dennis  M.  Hennessey, 
Munro  W.  Ide,  William  F.  Krantz,  Nathaniel  Palmer,  James  Tubbs, 
David  H.  Selghani,  Thimias  Stratton,  Madison  Sanborn,  Martin  H. 
Scbollay. 

Roll  of  Honok. — Captain  Geoi'ge  H.  Amidon,^  Joseph  AIbee,i  Cap- 
tain Simeon  Brown,i  Nathan  Bartlett,^  Daniel  A,  Burton,^  Orlando 
Carpenter,^  Leonard  A.  Chapnian,i  Lorin  R.  Chase,i  David  B.  Curtis,i 
Benjamin  R.  Elliott,^  Harlan  Fairbanks,  Captain  Henry  C.  Fitts.'  John 
N.  Gaskell,^  I'er'.ey  U.  Gernie  (missing),  George  A.  Gleason,  Henry 
Glover,!  Daniel  E.  Gould, ^  Eugene  E.  Gould,i  Charles  E.  Gould,  Albert 
A.  Greene,  Allen  R.    Hough, ^  Joseph   Hough,  Matthew  Hudson,'  Dr. 


Franklin  Hunt.'  George  Jopherson,i  Newell  J.  Lee  (?),  M.  Leach  (mis- 
sing), Jerrie  E.  Luther,i  Abner  A.  Leland,i  William  Lyon  (missing), 
Timothy  Magary,!  Thomas  M.  Mugee,i  Mark  Mitchell,i' Daniel  Mix' 
Francis  L.  Moore,'  Sylvester  Oakes,»  William  Oakes,  Nathaniel  C.  Put' 
nam.i  Joseph  Quinn,  Samuel  Sibley.i  George  Snow,  Myron  Starrett,' 
David  L.  Thomas,  Elisha  E.  Tlionipsan,  Leander  Thompson,!  I,utlier 
White,!  William  H.  Wilcox.' 


BENCH   AND   BAR. 

HON.   JOHN    D.  WASHBURN. 

Since  the  body  of  this  work  was  printed,  Hon.  John 
D.  Washburn  has  been  appointed  by  President  Har- 
rison, Minister  to  Switzerland. 
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